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London  has  now  gone  through  her  cause  of  some  of  our  public  phenome* 

intellectual  year ;  for^  after  the  &rst  of  na.     Why  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  as 

July^  no  man  writes^  reads^  or  thinks,  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had  never  ra* 

The  booksellers  stray  through  dusty  ved ;  why  no  man  alive  asks  whether 

and  deserted  shops;  authorship,  weary  he  is,  at  this  sultry  hour,  hiding  his 

and  wasted,  coils  itself  in  its  secret  glory  and  his  honours  in  a  cabaret  at 

haunts,  till  winter  shall  revive  it  to  Corunna,  or  cooling  his  ambition  in  a 

plumpness  and  activity  again.   Actors  Portuguese  jail ; — why  common  halls 

play  Clari,  Adelmtha,  and  such  other  are  vocal  no  more  with  radical  non<^ 

symptoms  of  theatrical  exhaustion ;  sense  and  grammarless  language  jr4- 

legi&lators  hurry  to  the  country  to  can-  why  Hun t  and  Lord  EUenborough  have 

vass  the  wives  of  the  men  of  corpora-  equally  disappeared  from  the  streets^ 

tions,  and  shoot  partridges  ;  parlia^  and  Holland  House  incubates  young 

ment  expires  in  the  languid  impeach-  reviewers  no  more ;— why  the  Duke  of 

ment  of  an  Irish  judge,  and  the  bur-  Devonshire  suddenly  saves  his  lamp^ 

lesque  puzzling  of  an  Orange  examin-  light,  and  throws  Piccadilly  into  a 

ation ;  Canning  speaks  no  more ;  the  darkness  emblematic  of  his  own  ora* 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  tory; — why  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 

out  his  budget ;  and  Brougham  talks  vapours  no  longer  against  chancellors^ 

— the  effect  is  irresistible;   and   St  chimney-sweepers, and  2e/gi?nz»omfiff^ 

Stephens  is  emptied  of  all  who  have  ears  bag-bearing  and  black- vestured,  &c. 

to  hear.   Bond-Street  has  symptoms  of  Of  all  these  wonders,  the  true  sola* 

agricultural  produce  aspiring  between  tion  is  sudden  sunshine, 

its  stones ;  Lord  Petersham  abjures  .    Montesquieu  was  in  the  right,  afler 

his  black  silk  shirt,  and  wears  a  white  all.    Men  are  made  by  the  climate, 

neckcloth — sign   that  the  season    is  Their  minds  are,  lil^e  their  bodies, 

over  when  men  of  fashion  were  to  be  ear^h  ^d  water ;  and  }aws  and  gc^ 

made  envious.  Barristers  quarrel  with  vernment  have  no  more  actual  innu« 

each  other  in  empty  courts ;  and  all  ence  on  them,  than  on  the  copiousness 

Cheapside  is  transmitting  its  tepid  ele-  of  cabbage-l^ves^  or  the  toughness  of 

gance  to  steam-packets  und^r  weigh  turnips, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Why  is  the  German  a  worshipper 

When  a  rise  of  ten  degrees  in  th^  of  eternal  dissertations  on  Hebrew     . 

thermometer  can  work  such  changes,  roots,  and  a  propagator  of  the  mucldi- 

who  shall  wonder  that  the  first  topic  est  philosophy  on  the  dingiest  paper? 

of  English  conversation  is  the  "  wea^  Why  is  he,  par  excellence,  a  dreaming 

iher?"  politician  and  a  mystic  theologue? 

If,  in  some  of  the  future  revolu-  Simply  because  he  sees  nature  through 

tions  of  climate,  England  should  pos-  a  fog,  and  deepens  that  fog  with  me 

sess  a  settled  sky,  and  men  should  be  eternal  fume  of  his  own  tabacco.  Why 

accustomed  to  expect  a  summer,  pos-  is  the  SpaniiArd  the  most  consummate 

terity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  of  idlers,  the  most  devoted  of  lovers, 
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and  the  most  extravagant  of  poets? 
Simply  because  he  is  the  most  sun- 
burnt of  men.  Why  is  the  Frenchman 
all  over  caprice,  feeble  and  violent,  gay 
and  gloomy, — ^this  month  a  worship- 
per of  the  Boiurbon,  and  the  next,  si 
Diii  placeat,  un  brave  de  la  republique  ? 
Because  he  breathes  a  milder  fitful  sky, 
and  is  more  frequently  washed  from 
-lieftd  to  foot  by  the  free  bounty  of  the 
heavens,  and  dried  by  the  same  cheap 
and  summary  exsiccation,  than  any 
man  between  the  Poles.  Why  do  an 
Englishman's  doors  and  windows  shut 
dose,  while  beyond  his  shorea  there  is 
not  a  door  or  window  in  Europe  that 
is  not  freely  entered  and  battered 
by  shower  and  storm  ?  Why  is  he  a 
man  of  broad-doth  and  bent  brows,  a 
lover  of  firesides  and  a  puddler  in  des- 
perate finance,— of  sullen  aspect  and 
•tardy  {iditics  ?  Because  it  rains  every 
month  in  the  year.  His  house  is  a 
ship,  he  must  therefore  spend  his  life 
in  caulkins  and  nailing.  He  has  an 
instinctive  horror  of  a  chink ;  he  navi- 
gates among  the  nations ;  and  he  li&s 
thus  become  the  most  plodding,  hu- 
mid, prosperous,  and  unhappy,  of  ani- 
mals. 

Half  of  this  year  has  been  rain.  We 
are  more  fortunate  in  our  power  of  re- 
sisting submersion  than  our  fore&- 
thers  ;  in  Noah's  time,  it  rained  but 
forty  days.  Such  is  the  benefit  of  cus- 
tom. As  it  is,  however,  the  efiect  of 
tills  determined  irrigation  was  formi- 
dably obvious.  I  disdain  to  allude  to 
the  extinction  of  fidds  and  farm-yards, 
and  the  utter  absorption  of  all  that 
once  made  the  physic^omy  of  spring* 
The  nobler  operations  of  the  mina, 
ministerial  and  opposition,  were  in  a 


state  of  such  utter  dilution,  that  scarce- 
ly a  speech  has  been  uttered  since  the 
b^;inning  of  the  year,  loud  or  deep 
enough  to  remind  us  of  the  existence 
of  the  legislature.  All  public  meetings 
seemed  to  have  been  soaked  away.  A 
few  rash  attempts  made  in  York,  in  a 
vain  reliance  on  waterproof  cloaks, 
umbrellas,  and  popular  irritation,  were 
visited  with  immediate  and  vindictive 
torrents ;  and,  from  the  utter  silence 
which  has  since  filled  that  region  of 
wronss  and  oratory,  it  is  conduded 
that  tne  chief  speakers,  several  of  whom 
had  long  foimd  it  difficult  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water,  had  fairly  gone 
down.  In  Parliament,  Mr  Canning's 
expose  of  the  Bourbons,  and  Mr  Plun- 
kett's  expose  of  himself,  were  expressly 
put  ofi^  till  those  months  when  there 
might  be  a  hope  of  fine  weather.  On 
the  stage  nothing  had  appeared,  but  a 
play  by  Miss  Mitford,  an  extremely 
watery  production,  and  an  eastern  me- 
lodrame,  of  which  by  much  the  finest 
scenery  represented  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  poetry  we  had  but  one  publi- 
cation, and  that  one  was  upon  the  (ie- 
htge.  Thus  we  were  in  a  state  of  uni- 
versal humectation  at  home, — ^abroad, 
war  paused  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  car- 
lied  a  barometer  instead  of  a  sword. 
In  Africa,  the  invasion  of  the  Man- 
dingoes  was  washed  back  by  an  inun- 
dation, and  Cape  Coast  Castle  preserved 
for  new  crimesandcalentures.  Alongthe 
Zaara,  supplications  for  sunshine  were 
put  up  to  Mahomet,  through  ten  de- 
grees of  sand  and  lions ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  life  of  the  colony,  the 
settlers  in  Hottentots'  Holland  were 
wet  from  Heaven. 


English  Songs,* 


The  Enghsh  have  been  charged  by 
A>rdgners  with  having  no  native  mu- 
sic. This'  charge  partaKes  of  the  spirit 
of  all  foreign  accusations,  and  is  part- 
ly prejudice,  and  partly  ignorance,  let 
tne  impeachment  be  laid  by  whom  it 
may.  With  the  chief  portion  it  is 
rank  ignorance ;  for  under  the  name 
of  England  they  have  included  the 
empire,  and  are  still,  in  ninety-nine 
instances  out  of  a  hundred,  to  be  told 
that  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  had  a 


music  of  thdr  own,  infinitely  purer, 
more  original,  and  more  touching, 
than  all  the  canzonets  and  cavadnas, 
from  the  Alps  to  Vesuvius. 

But  even  among  ourselves  there 
have  been  many  shrewd  doubts  and 
bitter  aspersions  on  the  musical  ferti- 
lity of  the  centre  of  the  island.  That 
fat  and  fiourishing  district,  which  has 
supplied  the  realm  with  sovereigns  and 
merchants,  and  has  borne  away  the 
palm  in  beeves  and  battles,  from  time 


*  The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,  ftr  one,  two,  or  three  Voices.  Selected 
from  original  MSB.  and  early  prints  copies  in  the  library  of  William  Kitchener,  M.D. 
London,  Hurst  and  Robinson,  1823. 
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immemorial^  has  imdoubtedly  had  oe« 
cupationsmore  stirring  and  engrossing 
than  those  of  the  whole  host  of  min- 
strelsy^  northern  or  western.  A  great^ 
busy-governing,  opulent,  prosperous, 
public-speaking,  turtle-feeding,  trade- 
loving  country,  cropped  with  parlia- 
ment men,  bisnops,  and  philosophers ; 
a  huge  mart  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  a  spot  to  which  the  Virginian, 
as  he  sets  nis  tobacco,  and  the  Kam- 
schatkan,  as  he  skins  his  ermine,  cast 
their  eyes  with  a  fellow-fondness  for 
the  due  return ; — ^England  has  had 
6ther  things  to  do  with  its  sleek  and 
pursy  opulence,  or  with  its  turbulent 
and  nervous  industry,  or  with  its 
haughty  and  supreme  ambition,  than 
the  idlers  of  Itsdy.  She  has  paid  for 
their  music ;  she  has  had  the  whole 
continent  quick-eared  and  open-mouth- 
ed for  her  pay.  In  the  spirit  of  poli- 
tical economy  she  has  found  it  cheap- 
er to  import,  than  to  raise  the  commo- 
dity, and  she  has  imported  it  accor- 
dingly. If  she  have  not  hitherto  shown 
a  Catalani  propagated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  or  a  Farinelli  of  indispu- 
table Yorkshire,  it  is  because  she  nas 
not  thought  it  worth  her  while ;  or  if 
she  be  content  to  take  Rossini's  music 
at  second-hand,  or  leave  Germany  the 
honour  of  the  only  Mozart,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  been  too  busy  and  too 
much  pleased  with  settling  the  affiiirs 
of  the  earth,  to  thiiik  about  the  manu- 
facture of  composers.  Yet  England  has 
had  great  composers,  (for  the  true  esti- 
mate is  genius,  not  volume,)  though 
she  neither  forced  the  soil  for  them, 
nor  extinguished  her  other  products  to 
fill  the  world  with  sonatas — ^yes.  Great 
Composers.  Some  of  these  men  are 
known  but  by  a  few  melodies,  but 
melodies  of  the  heart,  things  pe-' 
tennis  asvi ;  substantial  additions  to 
the  national  treasure  of  delights ;  bold, 
natural,  and  characteristic  appeals  to 
the  natural  impulses  of  the  English 
character,  or  deep  and  most  touching 
responses  to  the  pathos  of  a  people, 
that  in  all  their  busy  life  have  as  deep 
a  tenderness  as  ever  sang  to  the  moon- 
light in  the  most  sentimental  casino  in 
sight  of  St  Marks.  The  majority  of 
their  songs  are,  as  they  should  be,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  brave,  free,  and  conquer- 
ing nation — the  first  on  land  and  sea, 
with  its  heart  eminently  engaged  in 
all  the  achievements,  and  chances  of 
those  whom  it  sends  to  struggle  round 
the  world.  Doctor  Kitchener  deserves 


an  apotheosis  fbr  having  gathered  a 
volume  of  those  fine  recm^-  His 
work  comprehends  jifty'itix  of  the 
most  celebrated  old  kind  songs.  An- 
other volume  will  present  a  selectioii 
of  the  finest  in  honour  of  our  sea  glo^ 
ries,  and  both  will  form  a  collection 
of  singular  value  and  interest,  whether 
as  specimens  of  English  music,  or  me- 
morials of  the  predominant  feeling  of 
our  forefathers  in  their  days  of  victory 
and  patriotism. 

Tne  volume,  a  showy  folio,  is  pre- 
faced by  an  introduction  treating  of 
the  general  design  of  the  work.  The 
doctor  here  indulges  in  the  triumphant 
tone  of  successful  authorship.  *'  The 
first  number  of  the  Loyal  and  Na- 
tional Songs  of  England  will  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have 
heedlessly  said,  the  English  have  no 
national  songs,  and  prove  the  proud 
feet  in  direct  contradiction,  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  has  half  so  many 
loyal,  nor  half  so  many  national  songs. 
What  country  can  boast  more  beauti- 
ful national  songs  than  Crod  save  the 
King,  Tb  arms,  Rule  Britannia,  Hearts 
of  Oak,  and  a  hundred  others  which 
are  presented  to  the  public  in  this 
work  }"  Then  follows  a  list  of  names 
beloved  by  glee  clubs  and  the  men  of 
cathedrals,  but  eclipsed  in  our  degene- 
rate day  by  foreign  "  balladmongers." 
The  list  IS  nearly  thirty  long,  and 
boasts  of  Locke,  Purcell,  Bird,  Carey, 
Leveridge,  Croft,  Green,  coming  dowii 
through  the  Ames,  &c.  to  Calcott.— • 
Even  among  the  modem  composers  a 
vast  number  of  works,  popular  in  their 
day,  have  been  fiuiig  into  unmerited 
oblivion,  as  the  occasion  passed  away. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Victory  supersedes  victory,  and  with 
the  old  success  perishes  the  old  song. 
Party  is  trampled  under  the  heel  of 
party;  the  Tory  once  shrunk  before 
the  Whig>  and  the  Muses  were  furi- 
ously solicited  to  sing  his  discomfiture; 
the  Whig  changed  his  principles,  grew 
contemptible,  and  lost  the  favour  at 
once  of  the  nation,  and  of  Parnassus. 
Honest  men  eschewed  the  name,  and 
good  poets  scorned  to  give  an  eleemo- 
synary stanza  to  its  manes.  Toryism 
rose  for  the  honour  of  common  sense, 
and  the  good  of  the  country ;  and  if  it 
has  hitherto  been  tardy  in  cementing 
its  constitutional  supremacy  by  its 
harmonic  captivations,  yet,  as  all  the 
songs  in  honour  of  English  honour, 
loydty,  and  glory,  are  palpably  but 
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intellectual  year ;  for,  after  the  &rst  of  na.     Why  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  as 

July,  no  man  writes,  reads,  or  thinks,  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had  never  ra^ 

The  booksellers  stray  through  dusty  ved ;  why  no  man  dive  asks  whether 

and  deserted  shops;  authorship,  weary  he  is,  at  this  sultry  hour,  hiding  his 

and  wasted,  coils  itself  in  its  secret  glory  and  his  honours  in  a  cabaret  at 

haunts,  till  winter  shall  revive  it  to  Corunna,  or  cooling  his  ambition  in  a 

plumpness  and  activity  again.   Actors  Portuguese  jail ; — why  common  halls 

play  Clari,  Adelgitha,  and  such  other  are  vocal  no  more  with  radical  noiw 

symptoms  of  theatrical  exhaustion;  sense  and  grammarless  language ;i-i- 

legislators  hurry  to  the  country  to  can-  why  Hunt  and  Lord  EUenborough  have 

vass  the  wives  of  the  men  of  corpcMra-  equally  disappeared  from  the  streets^ 

tions,  and  shoot  partridges  ;  parlisr-  and  Holland  House  incubates  young 

ment  expires  in  the  languid  impeach-  reviewers  no  more ;— why  the  Duke  of 

ment  of  an  Irish  iudge,  and  the  bur*  Devonshire  suddenly  saves  his  lamp* 

lesque  puzzling  of  an  Orange  examin-  light,  and  throws  Piccadilly  into  a 

ation ;  Canning  speaks  no  more ;  the  darkness  emblematic  of  his  own  ora« 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  tory; — why  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 

out  his  budget ;  and  Brougham  talks  vapours  no  longer  against  chancellors^ 

— the  effect  is  irresistible;   and  St  chimney-sweepers,  and  2(/gi»iiaomfi0y 

Stephens  is  emptied  of  all  who  have  ears  bag-bearing  and  black- vestured,  &c. 

to  hear.   Bond-Street  has  symptoms  of  Of  all  these  wonders,  the  true  sola-* 

agricultural  produce  aspiring  Detween  tion  is  sudden  sunshine, 

its  stones ;  Lord  Petersham  abjures  .    Montesquieu  was  in  the  right,  after 

his  black  silk  shirt,  and  wears  a  white  all.    Men  are  made  by  the  climate, 

neckcloth — sign  that  the  season   is  Their  minds  are,  like  their  bodies, 

over  when  men  of  fashion  were  to  b^  earth  and  water ;  and  laws  and  g(v« 

made  envious.  Barristers  quaj'rel  with  vernment  have  no  more  actual  innu« 

each  other  in  empty  courts ;  and  all  ence  on  them,  than  on  the  copiousness 

Cheapside  is  transmitting  its  tepid  ele-  of  cabbage-leaves,  or  the  toughness  of 

gance  to  steam-packets  und^r  weigh  turnips, 

for  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Why  is  the  German  a  worshipper 

When  a  rise  of  ten  degrees  in  th^  of  eternal  dissertations  on  Hebrew     . 

thermometer  can  work  such  changes,  roots,  and  a  propagator  of  the  muddi- 

who  shall  wonder  that  the  first  U^ic  est  philosophy  on  the  dingiest  paper  ? 

of  EngUsh  conversation  is  the  "  wea^  Why  is  he,  par  excellence ,  a  dreaming 

ther?"  poUtician  and  a  mystic  theologuer 

If,  in  some  of  the  future  revolu-  Simply  because  he  sees  nature  through 

tions  of  climate,  England  should  pos-  a  fog,  and  deepens  that  fog  with  the 

sess  a  settled  sky,  and  men  should  be  eternal  fume  of  his  own  tabaooo.  Why 

accustomed  to  expect  a  summer,  pos-  is  the  Spania&rd  the  most  consummate 

terity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  of  idlers,  the  most  devotea  of  loviersj 
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and  the  most  extravagant  of  poets? 
Simply  because  be  is  the  most  sun- 
burnt of  men.  Why  is  the  Frenchman 
all  over  caprice^  feeble  and  violent^  gay 
and  gloomy, — this  month  a  worship- 
per of  the  Bourbon,  and  the  next,  si 
Diis  placeat,  un  brave  de  la  republique  ? 
Because  he  breathes  a  milder  fitful  sky, 
and  is  more  frequently  washed  from 
'liei^  to  foot  by  the  free  bounty  of  the 
heavens,  and  dried  by  the  same  cheap 
and  summary  exsiccation,  than  any 
man  between  the  Poles.  Why  do  an 
Englishman's  doors  and  windows  shut 
clow,  while  beyond  his  shores  there  is 
not  a  door  or  window  in  Europe  that 
is  not  freely  entered  and  battered 
by  shower  and  storm  ?  Why  is  he  a 
man  of  broad-cloth  and  bent  brows,  a 
lover  of  firesides  and  a  puddler  in  des- 
perate finance,— of  sullen  aspect  and 
•Uudv  pK>litics  ?  Because  it  rains  every 
montn  in  the  vear.  His  house  is  a 
ship,  he  must  tnerefore  spend  his  life 
in  cauliciuff  and  nailing.  He  has  an 
instinctive  horror  of  a  chink ;  he  navi- 
gates among  the  nations ;  and  he  li&s 
thus  become  the  most  plodding,  hu- 
mid, prosperous,  and  unhappy,  of  ani- 
mals. 

Half  of  this  year  has  been  rain.  We 
are  more  fortunate  in  our  power  of  re- 
sisting submersion  than  our  fore&- 
thers  ;  in  Noah's  time,  it  rained  but 
Jorti^  days.  Such  is  the  benefit  of  cus- 
tom. As  it  is,  however,  the  effect  of 
this  determined  irrigation  was  formi- 
dably obvious.  I  disdain  to  allude  to 
the  extinction  of  fields  and  farm-vards, 
and  the  utter  absorption  of  all  that 
once  made  the  physiognomy  of  spring. 
The  nobler  operations  of  the  mind, 
ministerial  and  opposition,  were  in  a 


stateof  such  utter  dilution,  that  scarce- 
ly a  speech  has  been  uttered  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  loud  or  deep 
enough  to  remind  us  of  the  existence 
of  the  legislature.  All  public  meetings 
seemed  to  have  been  soaked  away.  A 
few  rash  attempts  made  in  York,  in  a 
vain  reliance  on  waterproof  cloaks^ 
umbrellas,  and  popular  irritation^  wer^ 
visited  with  immediate  and  vindictive 
torrents ;  and,  from  the  utter  silence 
which  has  since  filled  that  region  of 
wrongs  and  oratory,  it  is  concluded 
that  tne  chief  speakers,  several  of  whom 
had  long  foimd  it  difficidt  to  keep  thdr 
heads  above  water,  had  fairly  gone 
down.  In  Parliament,  Mr  Canning's 
expose  of  the  Bourbons,  and  Mr  Plun- 
kett's  expose  of  himself,  were  expressly 
put  ofi^  till  those  months  when  there 
might  be  a  hope  of  fine  weather.  Ob 
the  stage  nothing  had  appeared^  but  a 
play  by  Miss  Mitford,  an  extremely 
watery  production,  and  an  eastern  me* 
lodrame,  of  which  by  much  the  finest 
scenery  represented  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  poetry  we  had  but  one  publi- 
cation, and  tnat  one  was  upon  the  de* 
luge.  Thus  we  were  in  a  state  of  uni- 
versal humectation  at  home,-*abroad, 
war  paused  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  car- 
ried a  barometer  instead  of  a  sword. 
In  Africa,  the  invasion  of  the  Man- 
dingoes  was  washed  back  by  an  inun-^ 
dation,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  preserved 
for  new  crimes  and  calentures.  Alongthe 
Zaara,  supplications  for  sunshine  were 
put  up  to  Mahomet,  through  ten  de- 
grees of  sand  and  lions ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  life  of  the  colony,  the  ' 
settlers  in  Hottentots'  Holland  were 
wet  from  Heaven. 


English  Songs} 


The  English  have  been  charged  by 
fbreigners  with  havine  no  native  mu- 
sic. This  charge  partakes  of  the  spirit 
of  all  foreign  accusations,  and  is  part- 
Iv  prejudice,  and  partly  ignorance,  let 
tne  impeachment  be  laid  by  whom  it 
may.  With  the  chief  portion  it  is 
rank  ignorance ;  for  under  the  name 
of  England  they  have  included  the 
empire,  and  are  still,  in  ninety-nine 
instances  out  of  a  hundred,  to  be  told 
that  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  had  a 


music  of  their  own,  infinitely  purer, 
more  original,  and  more  touching, 
than  all  the  canzonets  and  cavatinas, 
from  the  Alps  to  Vesuvius. 

But  even  among  ourselves  there 
have  been  many  shrewd  doubts  and 
bitter  aspersions  on  the  musical  ferti- 
lity of  the  centre  of  the  island.  That 
fat  and  flourishing  district,  which  has 
supplied  the  realm  with  sovereigns  and 
merchants,  and  has  borne  away  the 
palm  in  beeves  and  battles,  from  time 


*  The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,  ftr  one,  two,  or  three  Voices.  Selected 
from  original  MSS.  and  early  prints  copies  in  the  library  of  William  Kitchener,  M.D. 
London,  Hurst  and  Robinson,  1823. 
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immemorial^  has  tmdoubtedly  bad  oc« 
cupationsmore  stirring  and  engrossing 
than  those  of  the  whole  host  of  min« 
strelsy^  northern  or  western.  A  great^ 
basy-goveming,  opulent,  prosperous, 
public-speaking,  turtle-feeding,  trade- 
loving  country,  cropped  with  parlia- 
ment men,  biiMiops,  and  philosophers; 
a  huge  mart  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  a  spot  to  which  the  Virginian, 
as  he  sets  his  tobacco,  and  the  Eam- 
schatkan,  as  he  skins  his  ermine,  cast 
their  eyes  with  a  fellow-fondness  for 
the  due  return ; — ^England  has  had 
other  things  to  do  with  its  sleek  and 
pursy  opulence,  or  with  its  turbulent 
and  nervous  industry,  or  with  its 
haughty  and  supreme  ambition,  than 
the  idlers  of  Itdy.  She  has  paid  for 
their  music ;  she  has  had  the  whole 
continent  quick-eared  and  open-mouth- 
ed for  her  pay.  In  the  spirit  of  poli- 
tical economy  she  has  found  it  cheap- 
er to  import,  than  to  raise  the  commo- 
dity, and  she  has  imported  it  accor- 
dingly. If  she  have  not  hitherto  shown 
a  Catalani  propagated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  or  a  Farinelli  of  indispu- 
table Yorkshire,  it  is  because  she  has 
not  thought  it  worth  her  while ;  or  if 
she  be  content  to  take  Rossini's  music 
at  second-hand,  or  leave  Grermany  the 
honour  of  the  only  Mozart,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  been  too  busy  and  too 
much  pleased  with  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  earth,  to  think  about  the  manu- 
facture of  composers.  Yet  England  has 
had  great  composers,  (for  the  true  esti- 
mate is  genius,  not  volume,)  though 
she  neither  forced  the  soil  for  them, 
nor  extinguished  her  other  products  to 
fill  the  world  with  sonatas — ^yes.  Great 
Composers.  Some  of  these  men  are 
known  but  by  a  few  melodies,  but 
melodies  of  the  heart,  things  pe~ 
tennis  asm;  substantial  additions  to 
the  national  treasure  of  delights ;  bold, 
natural,  and  characteristic  appeals  to 
the  natural  impulses  of  the  English 
diaracter,  or  deep  and  most  touching 
responses  to  the  pathos  of  a  people, 
^at  in  all  their  busy  life  have  as  deep 
a  tenderness  as  ever  sang  to  the  moon- 
light in  the  most  sentimental  casino  in 
sight  of  St  Marks.  The  majority  of 
their  songs  are,  as  they  should  be,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  brave,  free,  and  conquer- 
ing nation — the  first  on  land  and  sea, 
with  its  heart  eminently  engaged  in 
all  the  achievements,  and  chances  of 
those  whom  it  sends  to  struggle  round 
ihe  world.  Doctor  Kitchener  deserves 


an  apotheods  fi>r  having  gathered  a 
volume  of  those  fine  records.'  His 
work  comprehends  Jifty^six  of  the 
most  celebrated  old  kind  songs.  An- 
other volume  will  present  a  selection: 
of  the  finest  in  honour  of  our  sea  glo- 
ries,  and  both  will  form  a  collection 
of  singular  value  and  interest,  whether 
as  specimens  of  English  music,  or  me- 
morials of  the  predominant  feeling  of 
our  forefathers  in  their  days  of  victory 
and  patriotism. 

The  volume,  a  showy  folio,  is  pre* 
faced  by  an  introduction  treating  of 
the  general  design  of  the  work.  The 
doctor  here  induces  in  the  triumphant 
tone  of  successful  authorship.  *'  The 
first  number  of  the  Loyal  and  Na« 
TioNAL  Songs  of  England  will  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have 
heedlessly  said,  the  English  have  no 
national  songs,  and  prove  the  proud 
fkct  in  direct  contradiction,  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  has  half  so  many 
loyal,  nor  half  so  many  national  son^ 
What  country  can  boast  more  beauti- 
ful national  songs  than  Ghd  save  the 
King,  Tb  arms,  Rule  Britannia,  Hearts 
of  Oak,  and  a  hundred  others  which 
are  presented  to  the  public  in  this 
work  ?"  Then  follows  a  list  of  names 
beloved  by  glee  clubs  and  the  men  of 
cathedrals,  but  eclipsed  in  our  degene- 
rate day  by  foreign  "  balladmongers." 
The  list  is  nearly  thirty  long,  and 
boasts  of  Locke,  Purcell,  Bird,  Carey, 
Leveridge,  Croft,  Green,  coming  down 
through  the  Ames,  &c.  to  Calcott.— 
Even  among  the  modem  composers  a 
vast  number  of  works,  popular  in  their 
day,  have  been  fiung  into  unmerited 
oblivion,  as  the  occasion  passed  away. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Victory  supersedes  victory,  and  with 
the  old  success  perishes  the  old  song. 
Party  is  trampled  under  the  heel  of 
party;  the  Tory  once  shrunk  before 
the  Whig,  and  the  Muses  were  furi- 
ously solicited  to  sing  his  discomfiture; 
the  Whig  changed  his  principles,  grew 
contemptible,  and  lost  the  favour  at 
onoe  of  the  nation,  and  of  Parnassus. 
Honest  men  eschewed  the  name,  and 
good  poets  scorned  to  give  an  eleemo- 
synary stanza  to  its  manes,  Toryism 
rose  for  the  honour  of  common  sense, 
and  the  good  of  the  country ;  and  if  it 
has  hitherto  been  tardy  in  cementing 
its  constitutional  supremacy  by  its 
harmonic  captivations,  yet,  as  all  the 
songs  in  honour  of  English  honour, 
loySty,  and  glory,  are  palpably  but 
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Toryinn  set  to  muBic^  it  is  still  at  the  fimn  wapemiVLe  to  our  modern  {terfor* 
he&a  of  affairs  in  Helicon,  withclat  mera^whowould  have  been  formidably 
eosting  itself  an  additional  stave.  Our  repelled  by  its  six-line  staves,  and  its 
musicians  have  not  been  idle.  The  merciless  variety  of  clejffs.  This  com- 
eomplete  published  works  of  the  Eng-  position  is  "  merely  a  ground  or  volun* 
lish  comi^osers  ^U  two  hundred  andfifty  tary  for  the  organ,  of  the  four  notes, 
folio  volumes  ;  and  we  venture  to  pre-  C,  G,  F,  E,  with  twenty^six  different 
diet,  that  the  doctor's  sale,  $ems  in  basses  I"  and,  as  the  editor  pledges 
caelum  f  will  be  the  choicest  compila-  himself,  "  is  no  more  like  them  now 
tion  of  bladL-ktter  melody  that  has  sung^  than  a  frog  is  like  an  ox."  The 
been  committed  to  the  eloquence  and  editor's  contemptuous  conviction  is, 
the  hammer  ofaChristie,  or  an  Evans,  ^^  that  there  is  no  other  than  mere 
since  Queen  Elizabeth  played  upon  hearsay  evidence  or  voffue  conjecture, 
the  vii^nals. .  as  to  the  composer  or  the  time  of  this 
This  collection  is  attended  with  anthem,  nor  any  proof  that  the  words 
all  imaginable  advantages  for  all  kinds  or  the  music  of  God  save  the  King,  as 
of  professors  and  performers.  R^u-  now  sung,  had  been  either  seen  or 
lar  scores  for  the  scientific;  simple  heard  previouslv  to  October  1745, 
basses  for  l^e  novice ;  in  brief,  all  when  it  was  published  in  the  Oentle- 
the  cunning  of  counterpoint  display-  man's  Magazine.  In  the  table  of  con- 
ed in  all  its  charms.  The  introduc-  tents  prefixed  to  that  month's  maga- 
tion  discusses  a  question  which  had  ame,  it  is  styled,  ^  God  save  our  Lord 
lately  excited  infinite  curiosity  among  the  King,  a  new  song.'  "^-This  is  pow- 
the  cognoscenti,  and  been  the  imhappy  erful  auUiority,  but  it  has  not  altoge- 
parent  of  a  thick  quarto~-^e  true  his-  ther  cured  the  world  of  scepticism  ; 
tory  of  God  save  the  King.  The  quarto  and  no  subject  can  be  worthier  of  the 
had  decided  that  Doctor  c/bAn^i«^  Wat  summer  consideration  of  my  Lord 
the  composer.  No  man  will  deny  that  Aberdeen  and  the  Antiquarian  Socie-> 
the  song,  if  it  ever  had  a  composer  at  ty.  In  addition  to  this  preface,  curious 
all,  ought  to  have  had  one  bearing  this  little  notices  of  the  principal  songs  are 
name.  But  see  '^  how  a  plain  tale  puts  given,  and  the  work,  in  general,  is  a 
down"  a  happy  theory.  In  all  the  vo-  capital  specimen  of  musical  publica- 
lumes  left  by  the  doctor,  and  they  are  don. 

many  and  mighty,  there  is  not  a  bar  The  names  of  the  songs  are  a  trea- 
of  the  great  symbol  of  loyalty.  sure  of  loyalty  in  themselves,  the 
''It  is  recorded  in  page  205  of  Ward's  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  the  ear  of  all 
Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  that  lovers  of  the  Catch-club  and  the  con- 
one  of  Doctor  John  Bull's  books  con-  stitution.  The  praises,  healths,  and 
tained  a  composition  of  his,  which  he  prosperities  of  monarchy,  take,  as  they 
entitled  '  Crod  save  the  Kinge,'  The  ought,  the  first  place ;  and  we  have^ 
editor  has  the  volume  in  bis  posses-  including. ''  God  save  the  King"  twice 
sion^  and  in  it  there  is  indubitably  a  over,  a  whole  succession  of  kingly  me- 
Gk)d  save  the  King,  pressed  into  juxta-  loilies,  in  all  the  forms  of  6ong>  glee, 
position  with  a  Fantarin,  Felix  qf~  catch,  and  chorus.  We  have  Uius, 
fertorium,  a  Levez  vous  Cwur,  and  a  "  Long  live  the  King,  composed  by 
PhiUs  heft  myn  hert  Gestoolen;  but  Handel,  in  1745,"  for  the  Gentlemen 
this  associate  of  love  and  piety,  Latin,  Volimteers  of  the  City  of  London. 
French,  and  Dutch,  is  no  more  like  The  words  are  true,  honest,  straight- 
the  true,  than  the  Doctor  to  Hercules,  forward  allegiance,  and  such  as  might 
In  the  present  publication,  the  work  bring  discomfiture  to  the  heart  of  any 
of  Bull  is  not  only  made  visible,  but  Whig,  even  in  our  day  of  rebellious 
brought,  by  the  industry  of  Mr  Ed-  politics  and  romantic  poetry.  Ex.  Gr. 
ward  Jones,  the  King's  bard,  into  a 

"  Stand  round,  my  brave  boys. 
With  heart  and  with  voice. 

And  all  in  full  chorus  agree ; 
We'll  fight  for  our  King, 
And  as  loyally  sing. 

And  let  all  the  world  know  we'll  be  firee. 


As  with  «houjt8  we  dhiw  ni^^ 
And  Echo  shaU  Victorx  ring  ; 

Then  safe  from  alarms^ 

We'll  rest  on  our  arms^   * 

And  chorus  it, '  Long  liVe  the  King !' 


»f 


This  is  poetry  to  the  ptoposej— no  "  Long  live  Great  George/'  (Dr 

ramhling  aoout  groves  and  doves,  li)>s  Boyoe,  1730*) 

and  sips;  no  raving  about  sobs  and  sun«  '^  God  preserve  his  Majesty,"  (Dr 

flowers,  and  *'  victory's  moon ;"  but  Blow,  1699.^ 

proper  words  in  proper  places,  and  ,  It  is  painful  to  pass  over  the  poetl^ 

adapted  to  the  capacity  of  volunteers,  which  gave  force  to  those  fine  melo* 

The  whole  corporation  of  the  Fierides  dies.  But  Here's  a  health  to  our  King 

could  not  have  done  it  better.  has  an  irresistible  claim  on  our  com-. 

This  is  followed  by  a  long  and  wor-  memoration,  firom  its  having  been  a 

thy  list  of  favourite  of  Swift,  a  name  '^  unmusi- 

'^  Great  Greorge  is  King,"  (1745.)  cal  to  Volscian  ears."    The  poetry  is 

^*  Here's  a  health  to  ottr  King,"  first-rate  in  its  style. 
(1700.) 

"  Here's  a  health  to  the  King, 

And  a  lasting  peace ; 

May  the  factious  (the  Whigs)  be  hanged. 

And  Discord  cease ! 

^'  Come,  let  us  drink  it  while  we've  breath. 
For  there's  no  drinking  alter  death ; 
And  he  ^t  will  this  health  deny, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie. 
Down,  down,  down,  down  !  {ad  libitum.) 

Yet  it  has  competitors,  and  Dr  Bloir's  renowned  catch  may  rdy  on  immon* 
tality,  if  such  can  be  gained  by  pithiness  of  conclusion. 

'*  God  preserve  his  Migesty, 
And  for  ever  send  him  victory. 
And  confound  all  his  enemies ! 
•     — Tailb  off  your  hock,  sib  !«^ 
—Amen  !"^ 


No.  11.,  written  in  1700,  has  all  the  merits  of  the  Augustan  era.  It  is  true, 
terse,  trimnphant,  and  Toryish. 

'*  Here's  a  health  to  the  King^  who  has  said  from  his  throne. 
That  his  heart  is  true  Englid^,  as  well  as  our  own. 

<<  And  the  Church,  fiiced  b^  law,  is  resolved  to  maintain 
Through  the  cou^  of  his  life,  and  the  course  of  his  reign. 

'*  Thus  we  need  not  to  fear  any  danger  to  come. 

While  our  arms  rule  abroad,  and  our  King  reigns  at  home." 

But  Harrington's  Round  distances  all  the  rest.  The  sentiment  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Alfred,  and  the  phraseology  was  probably  copied  from  the  Runic. 
It  is  the  true  subHme. 

"  A  Toast  for  the  Enemies  of  Old  England. 

^'  Cobweb  breeches,  hedgehog  saddles. 

Jolting  horses,  stony  roads. 

And  tedious  marches,  Un  teternum.'*) 
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The  vohime  must  now  be  left  to  its  triaiiipfa;,  bat  a  pardiig  glance  will  fall 
from  time  to  time  on  some  fragment  of  tonching  and  resisuess  captivation. 
What  can  be  more  native  than  the  fine  naval  contempt  of  the  banning  of 
**  Fight  on,  my  boys*  ? 

*'  Ye  raJ:es  and  ye  beaus,  that  wear  the  red  clothes^ 
Come  fight  for  your  country^  and  conquer  your  foes ; 
For  the  old  British  tars,  ihey  never  fear'd  wars ; 
So  fight  on^  my  boys^  we  smdl  beat  them/'  Sec* 

The  dose  of  Jeremy  Clarke's  (1700)  Song  on  "  St  George/'  is  worthy  of  a 
Greek  epigram. 

'^  All  the  world  can't  shew  the  like  Saint. 
All  the  sacrifice  that  we  expend. 
Is  to  drink  fair,  and  to  deal  square. 
And  to  love  our  friend." 

No.  43. — "  ComSj  my  lads"  should  stand  beside  it  in  the  Anthologia.  It 
was  written  on  a  Spanish  war. 

<*  Who  cares  a  puff  for  France  and  Spain, 

Soup  maigre  in  alliance ! 
They'll  soon  be  hane'd,  as  cross  the  main  ; 

We  give  them  bokl  defiance. 

^'  The  Monsieurs  want  aome  English  beef; 

Some  pudding  would  delight  them ; 
Well  fill  their  bellies,  ease  meir  grief; 

And  afterwards  we'll  fight  them.' 


«* 


This  is  incomparably  jSnVtf  A  jT  at  once  brave  and  benevolent,  contemptuous 
and  charitable*  The  idea  of  first  fiseding  and  then  killing,  could  not  have  oc- 
curred to  any  other  than  a  great  nation,  equally  beef-eating  and  belligerent ; 
the  spirit  of  agriculture  and  ambition  could  go  no  farther. 

The  praise  of  beef  is,  however,  a  subject  at  once  so  national  and  individual, 
that  we  are  surprised  at  the  editor's  moderation,  (to  give  it  no  more  invidious 
name,)  in  limiting  the  glories  of  the  matchless  nutriment  of  British  heroism 
to  a  single  song.  That  one  is,  however,  an  apotheosis — The  renowned  "  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,"  (Leveridge,  1730.)  The  words  have  all  the  grace  of 
fiction,  and  all  we  accuracy  of  history. 


fe 


King  Edward  the  Third,  for  his  courage  renown'd. 
His  son,  at  sixteen,  who  with  laurels  was  crown'd. 
Ate  beef  with  their  armies,  so  never  gave  ground !— > 
Oh  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  &c. 

'^  The  Henrys,  so  famous  in  story  of  old. 
The  Fifth  conquer'd  France,  and  the  Seventh,  we're  told, 
Establish'd  a  band,  to  eat  beef  and  look  bold* 
Oh  die  roast  beef,  &c. 

'^  When  good  Queen  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  throne. 
Ere  coffee  and  tea,  and  such  slip  slop,  were  known. 
The  world  was  in  terror,  if  e'er  she  did  frown. 
Oh  the  roast  beef,"  &c. 

The  fortunate  celebrity  of  the  song  almost  prohibits  quotation ;  and  the 
Laus  Kitcheneri  must  dose ;  yet  the  "  British  Grenadiers  "  detains  the  spi- 
rit still,"  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  parting  delight  of  a  few  couplets  from 
a  composition  whose  mythology  and  music  might  nave  given  new  ardour  to 
the  troops  of  Leonidas,  or  reversed  the  fates  of  Chsronea.   It  is  Greek  in  the 
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highest  d^ee^  and  breathes  of  a  scholarship  that  must  have  made  the  author 
a  phenomenon  lu  the  Guards.  • 

The  British  Orenadiers. 

**  Some  talk  of  Alexander,  and  some  of  Hercules, 
Of  Conon  and  Lysander,  and  some  Miltiades,  ^ 
But  of  all  the  world's  brave  heroes,  there's  none  that  can  compare. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  to  the  British  Grenadiers. 

Chorus — ^But  of  all,  &c. 

None  of  your  ancient  heroes  e'er  saw  a  cannon-ball, 
Or  knew  the  force  of  powder,  to  slay  their  foes  withall ; 
But  our  brave  boys  do  know  it,  and  banish  all  their  fears. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row,  row,  the  British  Grenadiers. 

But  our  brave,  &c. 

Whene'er  we  are  commanded  to  storm  the  palisades. 
Our  leaders  march  with  fusees,  and  we  with  hand-grenades. 
We  throw  them  from  the  glacis  about  our  enemies'  ears. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row,  row,  the  British  Grenadiers. 

We  throw  them,  &c. 

The  Ood  of  War  was  pleased,  and  greai  BelUma  smiles. 
To  see  these  noble  heroes  of  our  British  isles ; 
*     And  all  the  Gods  celestial,  descending  from  their  spheres. 
Behold  with  admiration  the  British  grenadiers. 

And  all  the  Gods  celestial,  &c. 

Then  let  us  crown  a  bumper,  and  drink  success  to  those 
Wh/)  carry  caps  and  poucnes,  and  wear  the  louped  clothes ; 
May  they  and  their  commanders  live  happy  all  their  years. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row,  row,  to  the  British  Grenadiers ! 

May  they  and  their  commanders,"  &c. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  Nassau,  or  the  innumerable  ^'  God 
those  words  are  set  to  the  most  animated  Save  the  Kings," '' Electors,"  Empe- 
and  manly  melodies.  The  vigour  of  the  rors,"  &c."  flooding  out  yearly  from 
Terse  implies  it.  Though  excellence  of  the  German  school,  to  our  noble  me-» 
idl  music  is  its  appropriateness,  no  man  lody  ?  The  old  English  composers  have 
will  suppose  that  words  like  these  are  fully  established  their  claim  to  distinc- 
oonveyeu  to  the  ears  of  the  earth  in  Sici"  tion ;  and  when  Doctor  Kitchener,  in 
lianas  BXidqffetuosos,  But  for  boldness,  the  fulness  of  years,  and  publication, 
loftiness,  and  a  direct  connexion  of  shall  descend  to  the  elysium  of  paint- 
energy  of  sound,  with  energy  of  sense,  ers,  poets^  and  musicians,  we  predict 
they  certainly  have  no  superiors  in  the  that  the  shades  of  Blow  and  Green, 
whole  chronology  of  music.  All  the  Furcell  and  I«everidge,  will  be  waiting 
continent  has  been  labouring  to  pro-  at  the  entrance,  deputed  to  lead  him  to 
duce  a  G6d  save  the  King,  and  all  its  the  softest  seat,  and  overwhelm  hia 
efibrts  have  failed.  What  are  the  brows  with  the  greenest  laurel. 
Vive  Henri  Quaire,  the  Wilhelmus  von 

^'  At  dubium  est,  habitare  Deum  sub  pectore  nostro  ? 
In  ccdumque  redire  animas,  ooeloque  venire  ? 
Utque  sit  ex  onmi  oonstructus  corpora  mundus, 
JEmenn  atque  ignis  summi,  terrsEique,  marisque, 
Spiritum  et  in  toto  rapidum  qui  jussa,**  &c. 
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The  Exhibition  ai  Somersei^House. 

.    In  this  age  of  absurd  scepticism^  it  But  the  ^xecution^  partially  beautifiol^ 

has  become  the  fashion  to  doubt  the  is  partially  embarn^sed  and  unnatu- 

value  of  Exhibitions,  as  auxiliaries  to  taL  Phoebus  sits  in  the  centre,  touch- 

ihe  nn^ess  of  the  Arts.    3ut  we  in^  his  lyre,  but  with  the  face  of  a  fat 

should  first  doubt  the  value  of  com-  milkmaid.    The  Sun  is  by  his  side,  a 

petition,  of  publicity,  of  purchase,  of  clumsy  reservoir  of  light;  and  the 

the  comparison  of  styles,  of  public  floating  gatherers  of  the  radiance  seem 

criticism,  and  of  the  assurance  of  a  peiplexed  between  the  double  service 

fair  trial  of  merits.   An  exhibition  on  of  filling  their  urns,  and  sailing  round 

the  scale  of  that  at  Somerset-House  their  ring.  The  Sun  lies  beside  Phoe- 

comprehends   all   those  advantages;  bus,  like  a*  beer-bairel.    Light  and 

and  to  its  annual  display  may  be  at-  the  God  of  Light  should  not  have 

tributed  at  once  the  increased  popular  been  disjoined, 
feeling  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  in-        No.  22. — The  Dawn,   by  Fuseli. 

oreased  general  excellence  of  the  Bri-  The  subject  is  suggested  by  the  lines 

tish  School.    Exhibitions  do  not  ere-  in  Lycidas, 

ate  genius ;  but  they  cherish  it ;  they  ^«  Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  mom, 

give  it  the  immediate  power  of  attract-  What  time  ihe  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry 
mg  the  public  eye ;  they  render  it  su-  horn." 

perior  to  cabal,  and  place  in  the  first  A  youth  is  asleep  on  the  foreground, 
rank  the  man  who  deserves  to  stand  The  air  is  Wlea  with  rolling  mists ; 
in  the  first  rank,  without  delay,  and  the  grass  is  deep  and  dewy ;  a  long 
without  difficulty.  The  English  School  pyramidal  flash  of  pale  purple  shoots 
has  now  thrown  all  those  of  the  con-  up  fVom  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
tinent  altogether  out  of  competition.  *  The  youth  is  profoundly  asleep,  and 
The  French  is  learned,  accurate,  la-  the  general  expression  of  the  picture 
borious,  and  meagre ;  the  Italian,  dry,  is  touching  and  true, 
loose,  and  feeble  ;  the  German,  a  No.  34. — John  Knox  remonstrating 
compound  of  the  French  and  Italian  ;  with  Queen  Mary  on  her  intended  mar^ 
the  English,  in  its  vigour  and  sirapli-  riage  with  Darnley, 
city  of  conception,  its  adherence  to  This  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  pic- 
nature,  and  its  command  of  colouring,  tures  in  the  room.  '  Knox,  with  the 
has  had  no  superior  since  the  days  of  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  in  an  action  of 
Titian.  great  force,  bends  towards  the  Queen. 

In  the  present  Exhibition,  there  His  countenance  is  remonstrative  and 
are  about  a  thousand  pictures.  The  imperious.  At  the  opposite  side  of 
great  majority  are  portraits.  These  the  picture  stands  Erskine,  leaning 
are,  of  course,  almost  beyond  observa-  over  Mary  in  an  attitude  of  concilia- 
tion. Of  the  others,  I  mention  only  tion.  Mary  sits  at  a  table,  with  her 
those  which  catch  the  general  eye.  head  srlpported  by  her  hand.     She  is 

No.  21. — The  Solar  System,  by  in  tears,  and  the  youthful  freshness  of 
Howard,  This  artist  has  distinguish-  her  countenance  forms  a  striking  con- 
ed himself  by  the  study  of  the  more  trast  to  the  withered  and  acrid  phy- 
fanciful  parts  of  fable,  ancient  and  siognomy  of  her  persecutor.  But 
modern.  His  Pleiades,  a  delicious  Mary's  face  is  the  chief  failure  of  the 
composition,  first  brought  him  into  picture.  It  altogether  wants  the  ro- 
notice ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  mantic  and  lofty  oeauty  that  tradition 
exceeded  that  early  effort.  His  Solar  has  given  to  the  Queien.  The  breadth 
System  represents  the  planets  by  male  of  the  cheek  is  rustic  and  heavy,  and 
and  female  figures,  floating  in  a  circle  the  colour  is  neither  the  flush  of  in-« 
round  Phoebus,  and  drawing  light  in  dignation,  nor  the  floridness  of  early 
urns  from  the  Sun.  The  conception  beauty.*  The  details  of  the  furniture 
is  from  Milton,  and  architecture  are  minute  and  ac- 
"  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  sts^s  curate  ;  but  the  subject  is,  on  the 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light."  whole,  repulsive.     Mary's  sufferings 

*  Such  is  our  correspondent's  opinion,  and  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  Allan  is  right  throughout — ^that  he  has  made  her  cheek-bones  broad, 
because  she  was  a  Scottish  Beauty^  and  because  coins  (better  authority  than  vague  tra- 
dition) give  Mary  the  characteristic  outlines  of  her  country's' physiognomy — and  that 
Allan  has  not  painted  the  Queen  as  in  the  full  glow  of  natural  passion,  simply  because 
he  had  adopted  Dr  M^Crie*s  belief,  that,  tlirou^out  the  whole  of  this  scene  with  Knox, 
she  was  acting  a  part.  The  picture  of  Archbishop  Sharpe's  death,  however,  is  still  the 
best  that  has  been  painted  from  the  History  of  Scotland.     C.  N. 
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are  less  forgotten  than  her  errors^  if 
she  had  any  errors  beyond  those  of 
inexperience,  and  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  a  confiding  and  loving  heart. 

The  Scotch  Novels  have  made  the 
Covenanters  distastefid  to  the  multi- 
tude^ and^  sincere  as  they  might  have 
been  in  their  conventicles,  the  art- 
ist should  look  to  other  times  and 
men  for  the  most  popular  exercise  of 
his  genius.  The  days  of  Scottish  mag- 
nificence and  chivalry,  her  court  ce- 
lebrations, her  huntings  through  her 
picturesque  and  mountainous  districts, 
the  adventures  of  the  Bruce,  the  Wal- 
lace, and  the  Montrose,  offer  a  suc- 
cession of  subjects  of  the  richest  cha- 
racter to  an  aspiring  national  artist. 
The  world  are  weary  of  the  bitter  mix- 
ture of  politics  and  religion. 

No.  78.^Portrait  oftlte  Duke  of 
York,    by    Phillips.— ^The    Duke    is 

Eainted  in  the  full  robes  of  knight- 
ood,  the  likeness  is  striking,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  robes  at  once  stated- 
ly and  graceful.  Phillips  is  one  of  our 
first  colourists,  and  he  has  exhibited 
all  his  powers  on  this  picture. 

No.  131.-— Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Yorky  by  Wilkie. — This  picture  is  of 
the  Cabinet  size.  The  Duke  is  look- 
ing over  some  papers.  The  h'ght  is 
thrown  from  a  window  behind  uie  fi- 
gure, and  the  Duke's  costume,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  apartment,  are  admi- 
rably treated.  But  the  face  has  es- 
caped Wilkie,  and  the  resemblance  is 
lost  in  a  mass  of  a  heavy  and  feature- 
less shade. 

No.  151. — Arthur  Lord  Capel  de* 
fendingColchester,  in  1648,  by  Coo^ 
per. — This  .artist  has  obtained  repu- 
tation by  painting  battle-pieces  of  ca- 
valry. He  has  spirit  and  general  fi- 
delity to  nature  and  costume.  But  if 
he  be  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Wou- 
vermans,  he  must  follow  him  in  the 
selection  of  a  noble  and  generous  class 
of  the  horse.  Cooper's  horses  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  the  rudest 
models  of  their  kind ;  the  short  hack- 
ney, or  the  rough  and  crabbed  moun- 
tain horse,  with,  more  vice  than  blood, 
and  more  hair  than  sinew.  His  hea- 
vier chargers  are  mere  dray-horses.  In 
this  picture  his  knights  are  stately, 
though  clumsily  mounted,  and  the  at^ 
tempt  to  express  the  stirring  business 
of  the  time  is  nearly  a  fkilure.  His 
battle  has  the  composure  and  gravity 
•fa  pageant. 

No.  196. — Cormis,  with  the  Lady  in 
the  enchanted  chair,  by  /^//f<m.— The 
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Enchanter  is  offering  the  cup,  the  la- 
dy shrinks  from  him,  and  a  whole 
host  of  fanns  and  satyrs  are  gambol- 
ling round  them  both.  This  picture  it 
inferior  to  the  Una  of  the  same  artist, 
though  t}ie  manner  is  remarkably  and 
injudiciously  similar.  The  kdy  is  a 
feeble  and  heavv  figure,  with  a  counte- 
nance totally  the  reverse  of  captiva- 
ting. Comus  is  colossal,  and  thrown 
into  an  attitude  of  awkwardness  and  dis- 
tortion. But  the  surrounding  groups 
are  highly  animated,  their  general  co- 
louring luxuriant,  and  the  depths  and 
green  alleys  of  the  forest  painted  with 
a  rich  and  verdurous  beauty. 

No.  261. — L'Improvisafrice,hy  PiC" 
kersgill; — Arising  artist  who  seems  to 
possess  a  peculiar^  fine  conception  of 
female  loveliness,  one  of  the  rarest  fk- 
culties  of  painting.  The  poetess  is 
youn^  and  handsome,  her  dress  is  Ita- 
lian, ner  hand  is  resting  on  a  guitar, 
and  her  large  eye  and  glowing  counte- 
nance, fixed  upon  a  brilliant  southern 
sky,  are  full  of  inspiration. 

No.  272.'^Shakespeare's  Jubilee; 
with  portraits  of  the  performers  of  Co^ 
vent-Garden,  oy  Sharp. — This  pic* 
ture  represents  its  groups  forming  a 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Shake- 
speare. The  arrangement  is  tasteful. 
But  the  merit  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
likenesses ;  and  here  lies  the  weakness 
of  the  picture.  The  portraits  are  trace- 
able in  general  with  difficulty,  and  in 
some  instances  they  completely  evade 
the  eye. 

No.  ISS.— The  Parish  Beadle,  by 
Wilkie. — The  Beadle  is  arresting  an 
Italian  boy  with  a  monkey ;  the  whole 
family  of  adventurers  are  following 
him  m  great  indignation ;  the  father, 
a  pale,  nervous,  strong-featured  gipsy, 
is  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  Beadle ; 
the  mother  is  in  the  full  tide  of  scold- 
ing. A  youth  behind  leads  their  bear ; 
two  boys  of  the  rabble  hooting  at  the 
Italians,  complete  the  group.  Wilkie 
has  done  nothing  since  his  Rent-day, 
superior  to  this  picture.  The  story  is 
told  with  perfect  clearness,  the  charac- 
ters are  tully  sustained,  and  the  co- 
louring is  probably  the  happiest  effort 
of  his  pencil. 

Canova's  Danzatrice  is  the  princi- 
pal sculpture,  and  is  unworthy  of  his 
name ;  it  curiously  combines  the  vul- 
garity of  a  rustic,  and  th^  affectation 
of  an  opera  girl. 

Haydons   misfortunes    have   been 
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made  so  public,  that  there  is  no  inde- 
licacy in  the  topic.     It  directly  arose 
from  two  things :  his  idle  scorn  of  fol- 
lowing the  common  courses  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  determination  to  paint 
only  Scripture-pieces,  and  those  on  the 
most    colossal    and    hazardous   scale. 
Much  may  be  forgiven  to  the  errors  of 
an  ambitious  spirit,  resolved  on  free- 
ing itself  from  what  had  been,  however 
childishly,  called  the  degradation  of  its 
art«     But  cooler  sense  would   have 
taught  him,  that  exclusively  to  paint 
subjects^  for  which  none  but  cathe- 
drals and  churches  could  be  purcha- 
sers, and  which,  from  the  custom  of  the 
country,  neither  would  purchase,  was 
a  hazardous  speculation.     The  mere 
size  of  his  pictures  puts  them  beyond 
all  hope  of  admission  into  private  col- 
lections ;  for  what  could  be  done  with 
three  or  four  hundred  square  feet  of 
canvas,  covered  with  .whatever  majes- 
ty of  prophet  or  apostle  ?     Even  if  he 
must  paint  Scripture-pieces,  his  choice 
of  subjects  was  injudicious.  The  New 
Testament  was  his  selected  field.    But 
the  character  of  the  New  Testament  is 
beyond  the  power  of  painting.    The 
highest  grandeur  clothed  in  the  most 
extreme  simplicity;  prophets  and  apos- 
tles wearing  the  aspect  of  fishermen 
and  peasants.  All  magnificence  of  mind 
under  all  humility  ofbody,  even  a  Dei- 
ty veiling  himself  under  the  semblance 
of  a  harassed  and  outcast  man,  are  all 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  art  which  speaks 
only  to  the  eye.    No  force  of  the  pen- 
cil caii  make,  or  ought  to  make,  those 
beings  look  otherwise  than  meu^  whom 
we  yet  know  to  be  more.    The  nearer 
the  painting  is  to  probability,  the  far- 
ther it  is  from  reality.    The  little  ar- 
tifices of  haloes  and  glories  round  saint- 
ly and  divine  heads,  are  ait  once  repul- 
sive to  truth,  and  evidences  of  the  con- 
scious inability  of  painting.  Yet  these 
unconquerable  disadvantages  Haydon 
undertook  to  combat,  and  to  combat 
with  the  addition  of  a  difiiculty  en- 
tirely his  own.  He  conceived  for  him- 
self a  head  of  the  Saviour,  repugnant 
to  all  those  fine  imaginations  of  the 
Italian  school  which  had  already  esta- 
blished the  countenance.     The  result 
was  total,  undeniable  failure.  For  the 
combined  loftiness  and  suavity,  the 
mild  superiority,  and  the  dignified 
sorrow,  tnat  alternately  predominated 
in  the  i^idlnres  of  Raphael,  Corregio, 
and  Gmdo*  he  gave  us  a  head  model- 
led on  some  fantastic  conception  of 
craniology,  and  a  visage  as  dull  as  a 


mathematician's.  The  countenance  in 
which  the  first  painters  in  the  worid 
had  given  their  finest  impression  of 
the  united  nature  of  God  and  man, 
and  which  had  become  by  habit  iden- 
tified with  the  name,  was  profaned ; 
and  a  lieavy  and  repulsive  physiogno- 
my substituted  for  the  features  of 
manly  beauty  and  celestial  virtue. 
This  palpable  fault  degraded  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  a 
work  of  great  design,  and  vigorous 
execution.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
principal  figure  was  fatal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  powerful  groups  that 
filled  the  canvas ;  and  piety  and  taste 
alike  turned  away. 

l^Haudon  had  selected  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  he  might  have  found  the  con- 
genial field  for  his  boldness,  originali- 
ty, and  breadth  of  design.  The  He- 
brew kings  and  warriors,  the  gorge- 
pus  ceremonials  of  the  Hebrew  rituals^ 
the  mighty  events  of  a  history  illus- 
trated by  human  pomps  and  divine 
glories,  the  united  crownings  and  con- 
secrations, the  magnificence  of  Per- 
sia, Egypt^  and  India,  in  the  midst  of 
the  scenery  of  Palestine,  the  perpetual 
miracles,  the  intercourse  of  men  and 
angels,  the  ascent  to  heaven,  have  all 
formed  the  most  sublime  efforts  of 
the  pencil.  They  all  address  the  eye. 
Where  there  is  grandeur  of  purpose, 
there  is  grandeur  of  person.  Acts  wor- 
thy of  kings  and  prophets  are  done  in 
palaces,  or  in  the  presence  of  classes 
and  companies  of  magnificent  shapes, 
mortal  or  immortal,  that  relieve  the 
mind  from  all  doubt  of  the  nobleness 
of  the  agent,  and  invest  him  with  a 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  minister 
of  God,  or  the  ruler  of  nations. 

Haydon  has  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  to  extend  its  patronage 
to  History-painting.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  petition  mav  have  been 
to  bring  his  case  before  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  object  will 
not  be  disappointed,  and  that  a  man 
of  his  ability  will  not  be  suffered  to 
linger  under  the  depression  of  hope- 
less ill  fortune.  But  when  Haydon 
shall  re-appear,  he  must  altogether 
change  his  conception  of  the  way  to 
fame.  He  must  be  undone,  or  listen 
to  the  advice  which  tells  him,  that  no 
individual  can  triumph  by  resisting 
the  taste  of  a  civilized  age ;  that  if  he 
expect  to  sell  his  pictures,  he  must  re- 
strict them  to  the  size  of  sale ;  that  if 
he  will  live  by  the  public  favour,  he 
must  coTisult  tlie  public  taste  in  the 
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choice  of  bis  subjects ;  and  that  if  bis  the  salutary  conclusion^  that  his  past 

patrons  are  weary  of  historical  pic-  progress  has  been  constructed  upon' 

tures^  he  must^  like  Lawrence^  and  erroneous  principles ;  and  if  the  hour 

PhiUips^  and  Shee^  or  like  Rubens  that  sends  him  among  the  world  again' 

and  Rembrandt^  occasionally  stoop  to  shall  send  him  out  as  a  new  man,  to 

paint  portraits.    He  is  a  man  of  ta-  commence  a  new  career,  youn^  with 

lents,  from  which  much  may  be  hoped  the  experience  of  years,  and  vigorous 

for  still.    The  severity  of  nis  present  from  the  excitement  of  new  hope,  he 

lesson,  however  to  be  regretted,  may  may  yet  rejoice  in  bis  temporary  ca- 

have  the  advantage  of  forcing  on  him  lamity,  and  do  honour  to  his  age. 
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There  is  some  old  and  absurd  at-  the  rights  of  independent  nations,  and 
traction  in  all  that  relates  to  Spain. .  swears  by  Monarchy  and  h,  Charte. 
Nous  Anglois  talk  of  it  in  a  universal  His  work  is  written  with  some  inge- 
spirit  of  romance;  and  it  is  the  only  nuity,  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
topic  on  which  we  do  not  ridicule  and  with  a  profound  admiration  for  France^ 
.scorn  romance  in  word  and  deed.  But,  the  great  man  now  no  more,  and  hiiA- 
something  mingled  of  Moor  and  Chris-  self.  But  his  descriptions  are  better 
tian  chivalry,  as  theorbos  touched  to  than  his  politics.  His  coup-dCceil  of  thQ 
Sultanas,  and  bowers  and  alcoves  fret-  south  is  graphic. 
ted  over  with  Arabesques  and  Saracen  '^  The  sou  of  Provence,  though  co- 
poetry,  the  remnants  of  the  manners  vered  with  mountains,  is  essentially 
of  a  brilliant,  fierce,  jewelled,  and  different  in  character  horn  that  of  the 
mailed  people  haunt  our  imaginations ;  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It  does  not  present 
and  it  is  thj[uceforth  allowed  and  al-  continual  heights  and  defiles,  like  the 
lowt^e^r  every  man  to  be  dzrclitt*:H-  y»at  mounMinous  countries,  nor  mo- 
siast  for  Spain,  for  its  beauty  and  va-  derate  eminences,  graduSiuj'  'Jecih\mg 
lour,  gallantry  and  guitars,  the  lux-  to  the  plain,  as  we  see.  on  the  north 
uriance  of  its  valleys,  and  the  proud  side  of  the  Pjrrenees.  There  are  plains, 
brows  of  its  sierrajt,  provided  he  has  hills,  and,  above  all,  some  stray  ridges 
never  been  within  the  borders  of  the  of  the  Alps,  which  terminate  in  me 
land.  Romance  in  an  actual  traveller  is  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  prospect 
beyond  all  mercy.  In  our  closets,  and  over  this  diversified  soil,  is  not  always 
with  a  volume  of  Gongora  or  CaMeron  bounded  by  masses  of  rocks,  confined 
on  the  table,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  within  valleys,  or  lost  in  immense 
the  folly  of  dreaming  the  Spaniard  of  plains.  It  alternately  contracts  and 
the  19m  century  into  the  bard,  the  extends  over  a  soil  which  is  sometimes 
hero,  and  the  enthusiast  of  the  15th.  level,  sometimes  covered  with  perpen- 
But  the  testimony  of  the  eye  should  dicukr  mountains,  and  sometimes  loses 
be  fatal ;  and  he  who  resists  it  is  itself  over  the  expanse  of  a  sea,  when 
•  equally  desperate  of  cure  and  pardon,  the  darkest  azure  is  contrasted  with 
The  Spanish  war  is  already  extinguish-  sparkling  light, 
ed,  cast  away,  gone  down  with  its  ****** 
whole  revolutionary  cargo.  But  some  "  In  the  midst  of  an  immense  open- 
pamphlets  have  been  brought  out  by  ing  between  two  great  chains  of  rocks, 
It,  descriptive  of  features  and  adven-  which  stretch  into  the  sea,  lies  Mar^ 
tures  that  deserve  to  survive  the  Cortes,  seilles.  When  a  traveller  arriving  from 
their  Constitution,  and  their  burlesque  the  north  reaches  the  first  chain,  h^ 
war.  One  of  these  gives  a  few  cu-  suddenly  perceives  this  immense  ba- 
rious  details  of  the  frontier,  when  sin,  and  is  astonished  at  its  extent  and 
.the  French  kept  watch,  during  the  dazzling. brilHancy.  Soon  after,  he  it 
past  year,  over  the  plague  and  the  re-  struck  with  the  structure  of  the.  soil, 
•volution  together.  The  writer,  Thiers,  and  its  singular  vegetation.  An  im- 
is  a  Frenchman,  and  is  what  would  mense  mass  of  grey  and  bluish  lime- 
once  have  beeu  a  philosopher,  and  stone  forms  the  first  enclosure ;  lower 
would  have  been  worshipped  in  the  branches  diverge  from  it,  and  extend 
Pantheon,  but  that  fashion  has  passed  into  the  plain,  composing  an  unequal 
away,  '*  nous  avona  change  tout  cela  ;'*  and  very  varied  soil.  On  every  emi- 
and  3/.  Thiers  is  now  a  respecter  of  nence  there  are  tufts  of  Italiai^  pipes, 

*  The  Pyrenees,  and  the  South  of  France,  during  the  months  of  September  and  De- 
cember 1022.  By  A.  Thiers.  8vo.  Treuttcl  and  Wurtz,  London,  1883. 
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I  understood  they  ^rere  inclined  to  be    finer  features  of  landscape^wliicli  make 
equally  generous  in  France.    Two  of    the  true  province  of  {winting ;  with 


them,  with  whom  I  conversed,  said 
carelessly,    *  The  Spaniards  like  it, 
and  we  give  it  to  them.     In  France, 
they  do  not  care  for  it,  and  we  keep  it 
to  ourselves/    In  general,  I  did  not 
find  them  very  fanatical.  They  have  a 
kind  of  indolence,  which  excludes  vio- 
lent sentiments.    They  are  very  little 
afi^ected  by  the  diminution   of   the 
King's  power ;   but  the  happy  theo* 
craiic  influence  which  they  enjoyed, 
has  been  disturbed.     Several  of  their 
convents  have  been  visited ;  the  ma- 
jority have  suffered  for  the  crimes  of 
a  few,  and  they  have  fled ;  in  no  great 
hurry,  however,  and  contented  with 
the  quiet  and  easy  pace  of  their  mules. 
The  profession  of  a  monk  is  very  ge- 
neral in  Spain,  because  it  is  easy,  plea- 
sant, and  favours  all  kind  of  idleness. 
If  a  man  has  committed  any  irregula- 
rities, or  if  he  be  still  more  lazy  than 
his  lazy  countrymen,  he  is  received 
into  a  monastery,  and  displays  his 
tranquil  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  allot- 
ted for  their  support ;  and  voluntary 
donations  add  considerably  to  their 
established  income.  This  lazy  mode  of 
life  gives  most  of  them  a  happy  en  bon 
point;  a  lively  red  to  their  cheeks, 
effaces  the  fine  Hues  of  the  Moorish 
countenance ;  renders  those  happy  bo- 
dies difficult  to  be  moved;  and  in 
their  untroubled  reign,    tidkes  from 
them  even  the  hatred  of  heresy,  the 
very  name  of  which  is  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  them.    In  others, 
the  cloister  appears  to  have  made  the 
complexion  i^ow,  hollowed  and  in- 
flamed the  eyes,  depressed  the  cheeks, 
and  thus  produced  the  ideal  of  fana*- 
ticism.   I  have  never  seen  anything 
finer  than  some  of  these  heads  project- 
ing from  the  large  robes  of  the  capu- 
chins, with  an  ample  forehead,  a  long 
straight  nose,  large  black  fixed  eyes,  a 
little,  strong,  and  thick  beard.  Among 
them  are  those  men,  who,  by  turns, 
monks  and  guerillas,  have  quitted  the 
mountains  since  the  returii  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  now  go  back  to  them,  to 
aatisfy  an  ardent  temperament,  which, 
under  other  institutions,  would  have 
shewn  itself  in  great  actions  and  noble 
tfDterprizes." 
r.This  Frenchman  describes  wiih  some 
of  picturesque  beauty,  and  his 
ik  scenery  have  a  deamess 
>Dg  his   countrymen.     The 
~ie  Pyrenees  is  full  of  those 


some  points  of  gigantic  height  and 
savage  solitude,  witn  glaciers  and  aoc^m 
lanches,  its  eeneral  height  is  that  which 
allows  the  harmonies  of  forest  colour-i 
ing,  of  luxuriant  valleys,  and  of  sparks 
ling  and  gentle  streams.  The  Alps  are 
too  wild  and  lofty  for  this;  the  Apen« 
nines  are  perhaps  too  low,  too  naked 
of  forest,  and  too  steril.  Our  artists 
have  now  exhausted  the  prominent 
subjects  of  the  pencil  at  home ;  a  di- 
ligence and  a  week  vriU  place  them 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  world  of  charac^ 
teristica  nd  glorious  scenery;  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  Mount 
Canigou,  and  the  Cerdagne,  monks^ 
mules,  fortresses  and  all,  transformed 
to  English  walls. 

"  One  of  the  finest  sights  that  I 
met  with  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  that 
which  struck  me  when  I  firat  left  Per* 
pigiian  to  penetrate  into  the  moim-< 
tains.  It  was  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cold  was  severe ;  a  violent 
and  icy  wind  blew  from  the  mountains 
of  Capsir,  which  were  covered  with 
snow ;  and  a  young  man  of  Rousillon, 
with  a  short  jacket,  a  hanging  cap, 
and  a  short  and  lively  face,  drove  at  a 
gallop  four  horses,  which  carried  ua 
round  Mount  Canigou.  The  plain  had 
not  yet  received  a  ray  of  the  8an,i 
when  suddenly  the  top  of  Canigou  was 
lit  with  a  rose-coloured  tint,  whichji 
blending  vdth  the  white  of  the  snowj 
produced  a  shade  inexpressibly  soft. 
The  luminous  band  increasing  as  the 
sun  rose  higher,  the  upper  peidc  seem^ 
ed  to  enlarge  in  proportion  as  it  was 
illuminated.  The  whde  mountain  was 
spee^ly  covered  with  light  and  par« 
pie.  Then  all  its  forms,  hitherto  con- 
cealed by  the  darkness,  became  mark« 
ed  at  once ;  all  its  projections  rose,  all 
its  hollows  seemed  to  be  deeper.  The 
cold,  the  wind,  and  our  rapia  motion^ 
added  to  the  effect  of  this  fine  scene. 

''  After  having  proceededa  longtime 
round  the  foot  of  Canigou,  the  moun- 
tains of  Caspir,  which  are  at  first  in 
front,  appear  at  the  side.  We  then  en- 
ter the  defiles,  and  the  plain  disappears^ 
not  to  appear  again  till  a  hundred 
leagues  ofP,  that  is  to  say,  at  Bavonne. 
Advancing  to  the  defiles  which  lead  to 
Cerdi^ne,  we  find  a  people  who  are 
entirely  Spanish.  The  women,  whose 
fiices  are  round  and  animated,  wear  a 
handkerchief,  which,  spreading  like  a 
veil  at  the  back  of  the  head,  is  listen- 
ed, by  two  comers,  under  the  chin. 
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which  form  elegant  parasols  of  dark^  repaired  a  considerable  part  of  them  ; 
and  almost  blackish  greea.  Pale  green  he  has  replaced  most  of  the  towers  by 
olive  trees^  of  a  moderate  height,  de-  bastions ;  protected  the  ramparts  by 
scend  along  the  hills ;  and,  by  their  means  of  terraces  or  excavations ;  has 
paleness  and  little  round  masses,  con-  made  covered  ways  and  outworks, 
trast  singularly  with  the  slender  sta-  The  citadel  is  now  very  strong ;  a  tri- 
lure,  and  magnificence,  and  dome  of  pie  enclosure  renders  it  able  to  resist 
the  pines.  At  their  feet  is  a  low,  three  attacks ;  and,  by  its  position,  it 
thick,  and  grevish  vegetation ;  it  is  commands  the  town.  The  works  were 
the  sage,  and  tne  odoriferous  thyme,  carried  on  with  extreme  activity  du- 
which,  when  trodden  on,  emits  a  power-  ring  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn ;  al-> 
ful  and  agreeable  perfume.  In  the  most  all  the  batteries  were  armed ;  the 
centre  of  the  basin,  Marseilles,  almost  supplies  of  powder,  cartridges,  and 
concealed  by  a  long  and  strajrgling  hill,  provisions,  were  completing;  wood 
appears  in  profile ;  and  its  outline,  was  cutting  in  the  country  for  making 
sometimes  hidden  in  the  vapour,  some-  gabions,  and  a  park  of  field-artillery 
times  appearing  between  tne  undula-  was  forming  in  a  plain  to  the  east  of 
tions  of  the  ground,  terminates  in  the  the  town.  A  considerable  number  of 
blue  of  the  sea,  with  the  handsome  waggons  was  already  collected,  and 
town  of  St  John.  Indentations  of  the  twenty,  or  twentv-five,  pieces  of  can- 
coast  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  non,  were  placed  on  their  carriages. 
Mediterranean,  wmch  extends  to  the  Though  these  preparations  are  not  so 
west,  with  the  Isles  of  Pom^^e,  Ra-  consickrable  as  had  been  reported,  it 
tonneau,  and  the  fort  of  If.  It  is  un-  is  nevertheless  equallj  desirable  that 
der  those  beautiful  pines,  and  in  these  the  same  were  done  m  the  fortresses 
innumerable  country  houses,  that  the  on  the  Rhine  ;  for  it  is  probable  that 
Marseillese  oome  every  Sunday  to  for-  our  real  enemies  are  rather  in  the 
get  the  bustle  of  the  quays,  their  dis-  north  tbtu*  oa  die  kuuth;  Jfpwairer, 
puteit  9dth  thew&wxB  ot  toe  customi^  the  works  of  Perpignan  are  saidu)  be 
and'  the  business  of  the  counting-  nothing  more  than  the  completion  of 
house.  plans  long  since  made,  for  the  repaits 

''  As  the  tourist  approaches  the  Spa-  of  our  fortresses ;  and  the  expense  does 

nlsh  firontier,  he  is  reminded  of  the  not  perhaps  amount  to  above  150,^00 

state  of  things  by  groups  of  Spanish  francs. 

Monks  flying  into  France,  by  aides-  ^'  Perpignan  is  certainly  not  of  so 

de?«amp  filling  the  inns,  by  waggons  much  political  importance  as  Tou- 

and  droves  of  mules  choking  up  the  louse.  The  latter  city,  with  its  Trap* 

roads,  and  all  the  bustle  of  fugitation  pist,  its  two  journaJs,  and  its  pious 

and  war.    He  reaches  Perpignan.  souls,  is  the  centre  of  vast  projects. 

"  1  immediately  walked  through  However,  Perpignan  is,  for  the  mo- 
the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  ment,  a  place  of  great  interest,  if  not 
which  was  always  fortified,  because  it  political,  yet  picturesque ;  and  I  of- 
is  the  passage  between  Roussillon  and  ten  wished  for  the  pencil  of  M.  Char- 
Catalonia.  It  is  situated  in  a  beauti-  let,  to  paint  the  numerous  fugitives 
ivl  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  with  which  it  is  filled. 
Mount  Canigou,  one  of  the  highest  "  The  monks,  who  are  the  forerun- 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  to  the  north,  by  the  ners  of  every  emigration,  swarmed  at 
piountains  of  Corbieres ;  to  the  east,  Perpignan,  and  preceded  the  Regency. 
by  the  sea,  hidden  behind  fertile  hills ;  At  Narbonne,  I  had  already  met  the 
to  the  south,  by  the  road  to  Catalonia.  Capuchins,  with  their  ample  brown 
The  temperature  of  the  climate  is  en-  flowing  robes,  their  large  hoods  hang- 
tirely  southern.  Some  leagues  from  ing  down  to  the  middle  of  their  backs, 
it,  the  Gnnge  grows  in  the  open  air,  their  rosary,  and  their  bare  head  and 
and  in  the  very  basin  in  which  it  feet.  At  Perpignan,  I  saw  monks  of 
Btands,  there  are  immense  plantations  all  colours ;  black,  blue,  white,  grey, 
of  olives,  which  extend  to  the  foot  of  and  reddish  brown ;  the  Curh,  in  large 
Canigou.  Thus,  while  the  summit  of  surtouts  and  immense  French  hats. 
this  mountain  is  buried  under  the  I  remarked  a  singular  habit  in  them 
snow,  its  base  is  covered  with  the  finest  when  I  met  them ;  they  followed  me 
productions  of  the  south.  with  their  eyes,  as  if  ready  to  answer 

'^  The  fortifications  of  Perpignan  are  a  q^uestion,  and  their  extended  hands, 

of  brid^:,  and  their  forni  and  system  are  9fi  if  ready  to  give  the  benediction.  In 

ancient.  A  skilAil  engineer  has  lately  Spain,  they  bless  all  the  peasants ;  and 
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I  understood  they  Tfere  inclined  to  be 
equally  generous  in  France.    Two  of 
tnem,  with  whom  I  conversed,  said 
carelessly,    *  The  Spaniards  like  it, 
and  we  give  it  to  them.     In  France, 
they  do  not  care  for  it,  and  we  keep  it 
to  ourselves/    In  general,  1  did  not 
find  them  very  fanatical.  They  have  a 
kind  of  indolence,  which  excludes  vio- 
lent sentiments.    The^  are  very  little 
affected  by  the  diminution   of   the 
King's  power;  but  the  happy  iheo* 
craiic  influence  which  they  enjoyed, 
has  been  disturbed.     Several  ot  their 
convents  have  been  visited ;  the  ma- 
jority havie  suffered  for  the  crimes  of 
a  few,  and  they  have  fled ;  in  no  great 
hurry,  however,  and  contented  with 
the  quiet  and  easy  pace  of  their  mules. 
The  profession  of  a  monk  is  very  ge- 
neral in  Spain,  because  it  is  easy,  plea- 
sant, and  &vours  all  kind  of  idleness. 
If  a  man  has  committed  any  irregula- 
rities, or  if  he  be  still  more  lazy  than 
his  lazy  countrymen,  he  is  received 
into  a  monastery,  and  displays  his 
tranquil  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  allot- 
ted for  theur  support ;  and  voluntary 
donations  add  considerably  to  their 
established  income.  This  lazy  mode  of 
life  gives  most  of  them  a  happy  en  ban 
point ;  a  lively  red  to  thdr  cheeks, 
effaces  the  fine  lines  of  the  Moorish 
countenance ;  renders  those  happy  bo- 
dies difficult  to  be  moved;  and  in 
their  untroubled  reign,    ti^es  from 
them  even  the  hatred  of  heresy,  the 
very  name  of  which  is  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  them.    In  others, 
the  cloister  appears  to  have  made  the 
complexion  saUow,  hollowed  and  in- 
flamed the  eyes,  depressed  the  cheeks, 
and  thus  produced  the  ideal  of  fana- 
ticism.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
finer  than  some  of  these  heads  project- 
ing from  the  large  robes  of  the  capu- 
chins, with  an  ample  forehead,  a  long 
straight  nose,  large  black  flxed  eyes,  a 
little,  strong,  and  thick  beard.  Among 
them  are  those  men,  who,  by  turns, 
monks  and  guerillas,  have  quitted  the 
mountains  since  the  returii  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  now  go  back  to  them,  to 
satisfy  an  ardent  temperament,  which, 
under  other  institutions,  would  have 
(diewn  itself  in  great  actions  and  noble 
enterprizes." 

This  Frenchman  describes  with  some 
feeling  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  his 
sketches  of  scenery  have  a  clearness 
rare  among  his  countrymen.  The 
range  of  the  Pyrenees  is  full  of  those 


finer  features  of  landscape,whiGh  make 
the  true  province  of  painting ;  with 
some  points  of  gigantic  height  and 
savage  solitude,  witn  glaciers  and  au&* 
laftchesy  its  general  height  is  that  which 
allows  the  harmonies  of  forest  colour-i 
ing,  of  luxuriant  yaUeys,  and  of  spark* 
ling  and  gentle  streams.  The  Alps  are 
too  wild  and  lofty  for  this;  the  Apen-* 
nines  are  perhaps  too  low,  too  naked 
of  forest,  and  too  steril.  Our  artista 
have  now  exhausted  the  prominent 
subjects  of  the  pencil  at  home ;  a  di-t 
ligence  and  a  week  wiH  place  them 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  world  of  charade 
teristica  nd  glorious  scenery;  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  Mount 
Canigou,  and  the  Cerdagne,  monks^ 
mules,  fortresses  and  all^  transformed 
to  English  walls. 

*'  One  of  the  finest  sights  that  I 
met  with  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  that 
which  struck  me  when  I  first  left  Per« 
pignan  to  penetrate  into  the  moan* 
tains.  It  was  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cold  was  severe ;  a  violent 
and  icy  wind  blew  from  the  mountains 
of  Capsir,  which  were  covered  widi 
snow ;  and  a  young  man  of  Rousillon* 
with  a  short  jacket,  a  hanging  cap, 
and  a  short  and  lively  face,  drove  at  a 
gallop  four  horsss,  which  carried  U9 
round  Mount  Canigou.  The  plain  had 
not  yet  received  a  ray  of  the  sun^^ 
when  suddenly  the  top  of  Canigou  was 
lit  with  a  rose-coloured  tint,  which« 
blending  with  the  white  of  the  snowj 
produced  a  shade  inexpressibly  soft. 
The  luminous  band  increasing  as  the 
sun  rose  higher,  the  upper  peiuc  seem^ 
ed  to  enlarge  in  proportion  as  it  was 
illuminated.  The  whole  mountain  was 
speedily  covered  with  light  and  pur- 
ple. Then  all  its  forms,  hitherto  con- 
cealed by  the  darkness,  became  mark- 
ed at  once ;  all  its  projectbns  rose,  all 
its  hollows  seemed  to  be  deeper.  The 
cold,  the  wind,  and  our  rapid  motion^ 
added  to  the  effect  of  this  fine  scene. 

'^  After  having  proceededa  longtime 
roimd  the  foot  of  Camgou,  the  moun« 
tains  of  Caspir,  which  are  at  first  in 
front,  appear  at  the  side.  We  then  en- 
ter the  defiles,  and  the  plain  disappears^ 
not  to  appear  again  till  a  hundrad 
leagues  off,  that  is  to  say,  at  Bavonne. 
Advancing  to  the  defiles  which  lead  to 
Cerdagne,  we  find  a  people  who  are 
entirely  Spanish.  The  women,  whose 
faces  are  round  and  animated,  wear  a 
handkerchief,  which,  spreading  like  a 
veil  at  the  back  of  the  head,  is  listen- 
ed, by  two  comers,  under  the  chin. 
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and  hangs  in  a  point  over  the  riioul- 
ders.  A  how  of  hlack  ribhon,  taste- 
ftdly  fksliened  at  the  root  of  the  hair^ 
ornaments  the  forehead ;  the  waist  is 
strongly  compressed  by  a  corset^  laced 
in  front ;  and  they  shew  peculiar  grace 
in  their  Sunday  dances/ 

M.  Thiers  now  comes  rapidly  into 
die  centre  of  operations. 
-  '^  Prades  is  the  first  place  at  all  con- 
siderable that  we  meet  after  Perpig- 
nan,  and  it  is  the  last.  Carriages  can- 
not pass  beyond  it ;  the  way  of  travel- 
ling is  on  horseback.  At  the  moment 
of  my  arrival,  news  had  been  received 
of  the  late  defeats  of  the  Regency,  and 
of  the  flight  of  the  insurgents  into  the 
French  territcn-y.  I  heard  the  moun- 
taineers speaking  of  it  with  warmth, 
and  with  the  fullest  disposition  to  find 
something  marvellous  in  it.  £very  one 
told  his  own  story,  but  all  spoke  with 
wonder  of  the  cavalry  of  Mina,  which, 
tiiey  said,  ran  upon  the  points  of  the 
rocks.  Without,  nowever,being6omi- 
imeulous,  it  is  certain  that  this  cavalry 
Ixaverses  tbe  mountains  with  surpri- 
ring  rapidity  and  ease.  They  also  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  several  ge- 
nerals, the  Regency  itself,  and,  above 
all,  ElRey  Mnta  Florida,  as  the  pea- 
tents  here  called  him." 
-  In  those  days,  ''  Rebellion  was 
good-luck ;"  and  the  Cortes  were 
**  viceroys  over  the  King."  The  scale 
has  turned  since,  and  the  kingly  Cor- 
tes are  now  playing  the  fugitive,  in 
pkoe  of  El  Rey  Mata  Florida.  The 
tourist  is  at  last  indulged  with  a  view 
^an  emigrant  rebellion. 
•  *f  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  place 
where  those  celebrated  insurgents  were 
to  be  seen.  After  travelling  very  ra- 
pidly, towards  night-fall,  1  met  with 
the' first  encampment,  in  a  small  field, 
at  the  -foot  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow.  I  never  saw  a 
more  melancholy  and  original  sight. 
It  was  distinguished,  at  a  distance,  by 
the -floating  pennons  of  our  lancers, 
"who  were  placed  as  sentinels  at  the 
four  comers  of  the  itinerant  village. 
"Tweive  or  fifteen  hundred  poor  crea- 
tures, men,  women,  children,  and  old 
peicmle,  were  stretched  upon  theground, 
with  their  baggage  spread  out ;  some 
^ere  lying  on  a  little  straw;  others 
-added  their  clothes,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  beds  of  them.  Some  mules 
were  fastened  outside  the  circle,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  ornaments, 
and  their  eyes  with  plates  of  copper^ 
•ooording  to  the  Spanish  fashion. ' 


The  traveller  tbea.  penetrates  inta 
the  defiles,  and  finds,  as  he  advances^ 
the  increasing  evidences  of  the  confu- 
sion and  misery  brought  upon  the  po* 
pulation  by-  the  giddy  and  unnational 
attempt  of  the  Cortes. 

"  I  resumed  my  way  among  the 
mountains.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  the  poor  stragglers  who  had  re- 
mained behind.  To  these  were  added, 
officers,  monks,  cures,  students  with  the 
large  Arragonese  hat,  and  the  gown 
tucked  up. 


<c 


In  the  midst  of  this  melancholy 
scene,  I  was  much  struck  with  a  young 
man,  dressed  in  rather  a  handsome 
uniform,  and  well  mounted,  who^ 
though  unarmed,  was  distinguished  hy 
a  loftiness  and  grace  entirely  African, 
put  his  horse  on  all  his  paces,  and 
seemed  to  amuse  himself  with  the  road 
and  the  fugitives." 

Our  extracts  must  dose^  though  the 
pamphlet  contains  many  interesting 
details.  But  the  fiight  of  the  Regency 
is  too  curious  an  event  in  the  chapter 
of  revolutionary  accidents,  not  to  be 
worth  transferring.  The  traveller  has 
set  out  early  to  pass  the  defiles  lead* 
ing  to  the  valley  of  the  Cerdagne. 

'^  I  left  Oleiie  in  the  morning,  after 
having,  with  great  difficulty,  procured 
a  mule  and  a  guide.  The  sky  was  dark 
and  stormy ;  an  impetuous  wind  blew 
through  the  defiles.  I  took  the  road  to 
Mount  Louis.  There  the  mountains 
draw  closer  together,  and  rise.  The 
road  is  cut  out  on  one  side  of  the  rocks, 
at  one  third  of  their  height,  and  al- 
Yoiif^  room  for  one  mule  at  most.-— 
Above,  are  inaccessible  eminences — 
below,  are  torrents — and  beyond,  are 
other  mountains.  The  scene  is  most 
diversified.  Sometimes  you  rise,  and 
seem  to  command  the  abyss;  at  others, 
you  descend,  and  seem  to  liave  it  over 
your  head.  Sometimes,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  defile,- you  come  in- 
to an  obscure  enclosure,  apparently 
without  an  outlet;  then,  suddenly 
doubling  a  point,  you  discover  an  un- 
expected and  immense  prospect ;  vast 
amphitheatres  of  dazzling  snow,  black 
pines,  and  a  succession  of  mountains, 
which  crowd  together,  and  lock  into 
each  other.  The  confusion  of  cubip 
and  broken  masses  of  limestone;  blocks 
of  granite;  the  schistus,  detached  in 
slabs,  or  broken  into  little  flakes,  add- 
ed to  the  roaring  of  the  torrents,  the 
disorder  of  the  winds,  and  the  pressed 
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and  rent  clouds,  afford  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  chaos.  Never  did  the  confu- 
sion of  the  elements  appear  to  me  more 
dreadful,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
at  sea. 

"  On  this  day,  and  during  this 
dreadful  storm,  I  met  with  still  more 
fugitives  than  on  the  dav  before.  Not 
a  Monk,  not  a  woman,  had  ventured 
to  set  out.  Those  who  had  no  families 
with  them,  were  conducted  in  bands 
by  some  of  our  soldiers.  The  poor 
wretches  wrapped  themselves  up  as 
well  as  they  could;  fortunately  for 
them,  they  had  the  wind  in  their  bjEtcks, 
and,  impelled  by  it,  they  ran  along  the 
narrowest  paths  with  extreme  agility." 
He  now  meets  the  curiond  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Government  running 
away,  and  seems  to  have  been  rather 
exhilarated  with  the  sight,  notwith- 
standing some  natural  touches  of  feel- 
ing for  those  luckless  fellow-sharers 
of  the  desert  and  the  storm. 

^'  My  guide,  when  we  set  out,  told 
me  that  we  should  rxxoet  El  Rey  Mata 
Florida.  In  &ct,  the  pdffes  of  the  Re^ 
gency  soon  announced  his  approach. 
I  must  make  my  reader  acquainted 
with  those  pages,  who  have  been  spo- 
ken of  with  so  much  complacency,  as 
well  as  the  portmanteaus  containing 
the  archives  of  the  Regency.  I  saw 
horsemen  pass  me  in  groups  of  three 
or  four  together,  upon  horses  whidi 
were  lean,  indeed,  and  ill-shaped,  but 
excellent,  for  they  galloped  over  the 
snow,  and  along  tne  paths,  with  a  se- 
curity, I  might  almost  say  an  infalli- 
bility, which  was  truly  surprising.-— 
Their  equipment  was  worthy  of  the 
place,  of  the  men,  and  of  the  army  to 
which  they  belonged.  Some  had  old 
caps,  very  much  worn ;  others  mstv 
helmets,  or  little  round  hats,  witn 
short  plumes  of  various  ccdours.  They 
had  uniforms,  or  Catalonian  jackets, 
sometimes  pantaloons  and  shoes,  but, 
fbr  the  moat  part,  gaiters  and  spartiU 
las,  and  no  spurs.  Some  had  no  sad- 
dles, nor  any  other  harness  than  a  hal- 
ter. We  met  fVom  sixty  to  eighty 
horsemen,  of  whom  there  were  per- 
haps twelve  or  fifteen  well  equipped, 
and  wrapped  in  good  blue  cloaks,  es- 
corting officers,"  &c.  &c 

The  a^iect  under  which  this  unfor- 
tunate R^ncy  appeared  at  last,  was 
certainly  not  csdculated  to  raise  very  su- 
perior ideas  of  its  former  influence.  A 
more  shattered  and  lonely  remnant  of 
goFoniment,  could  not  have  been  easily 


found  in  all  the  expulsions  of  Europe. 
Its  decrepitude,  contrasted  with  the 
speedy  tnumph  of  its  principles,  and 
tne  pomp  of  its  military  return,  form 
a  singular  contrast,  and  seem  made  to 
forbid  politicians  from  prophecy. 

"  At  last  I  met  the  long-expected 
Regency.  We  were  climbing  a  flight 
of  steps,  which,  extending  along  the 
side  of  a  hill,  turned  towards  its  sum- 
mit. On  a  sudden,  I  saw  a  horseman 
at  the  summit  of  the  path,  who  turn- 
ed the  point,  and  advanced  towards 
us  with  a  truly  martial  air.  He  was 
an  old  dragoon,  enveloped  in  an  im- 
mense cloak,  and  resembling  the  war- 
riors in  Wouverman's  battle-pieces. 
After  him  came  a  foot-soldier,  leading 
two  good  horses  by  the  bridle.  We 
were  in  our  turn  doubling  the  point, 
and  descending  by  the  opposite  flight 
of  steps,  when  I  perceived  a  group 
who  appeared  to  ascend  it  with  diffi- 
culty, on  foot.  A  man  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, pale,  thin,  and  stooping,  with 
his  eyes  red,  wearing  a  black,  cap  and 
a  brown  great-coat,  was  leaning  upon 
two  other  persons,  and  draggii^;  him<* 
self  along  with  the  greatest  difficulty^ 
My  guide,  at  this  sight,  called  out  to 

me,  'El  Rey,  El  Rev  Mala  Florida  V 

•         •        *         •••        « 

"  His  suite  were  not  less  character- 
istic — three  or  four  mean-looking  and 
ill-dressed  individuals  walked  by  his 
side ;  those  were  the  great  officers  of 
the  Regency.  One  of  Uiem,  who  was 
jHretty  far  advanced  in  years,  very  taU, 
wearing  an  enormously  large  French 
hat,  covered  with  oil-skin,  and  carry- 
ing a  bundle  under  his  arm,  kept  a 
Uttle  on  one  side — ^he  was  a  minister, 
I  know  not  of  what  department  Be- 
hind him  was  a  tall  Capuchin,  in  a 
long  rebe,  who  seemed  to  represent 
the  altar  near  the  throne.  Lastly,  a 
few  steps  behind  them,  came  a  young 
man  in  a  green  cloak,  with  several 
capes,  dresseid  completely  in  the  French 
fashion,  rather  stout,  and  of  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.  I  was  told  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Mata 
Florida.  The  wind  blowing  violently  at 
the  moment,  both  parties  stopped,  and 
I  had  sufficient  time  to  examine  this 
fugitive  court.  They  watered  their 
horses  at  a  little  stream  which  issued 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  tmd 
which  fiowed  under  a  thick  covering 
of  ice  that  had  been  broken.  After  this, 
we  continued  our  respective  routes.*' 
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No.  I. 
Ov  George  Ckuikshank. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  It  is 
high  time  that  the  public  should  think 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
of  Greorge  Cruikshauk ;  and  it  is  also 
high  time  that  George  Cruikshank 
should  b^n  to  think  more  than  he 
seems  to  have  done  hitherto  of  him- 
self. Generally  speakings  people  con- 
sider him  as  a  clever^  sharp  carica- 
turist^  and  nothing  more — a  free- 
handed^ comical  young  fellow, who  ¥dll 
do  anything  he  is  paid  for,  and  who 
is  quite  contented  to  dine  off  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  *^  George  IV."  to-day,  and 
those  of  a  "  Hone"  or  a  '^  Cobbett" 
to-morrow.  He  himself,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  careless  creature 
alive,  as  touching  his  reputation.  He 
seems  to  have  no  plan — almost  no  am- 
bition— and,  I  apprehend,  not  much 
industry.  He  do^  just  whs^t  is  sug- 
gested or  thrown  in  his  way — pockets 
the  cash— orders  his  beef-steak  and 
bowl — and  chaunts,  like  one  of  his 
own  heroes, 

**  Life  is  all  a  variorum, 
We  regard  not  how  it  goes." 

Now,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  begin 
with,  this  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
Cruikshank  was  resolved  to  see  Life 
— and  his  sketches  shew  that  he  has 
seen  it,  in  some  of  its  walks,  to  pur* 
pose.  But  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long; 
and  our  gay  friend  must  pull  up. 

Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
himself— hut  a  fact  it  undoubtedly  is 
—that  he  possesses  genius— «enius  in 
its  truest  sense — strong,  original,  Eng- 
lish genius.  Look  round  the  world  of 
ART,  and  ask,  how  many  are  there  of 
whom  anything  like  this  can  be  said  ? 
Why,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  names 
that  could  bear  being  mentioned  at  all ; 
and  certainly  there  is  not  one,  the  pre- 
tensions of  which  will  endure  sifting, 
more  securely  and  more  triumphantly 
than  that  of  George  Cruikshank. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is — what  no 
living  caricaturist  but  himself  has  the 
least  pretensions  to  be— and  what,  in- 
deed, scarcely  one  of  their  predecessors 
was — ^he  is  a  thorough-bred  artist.  He 
draws  with  the  ease,  and  freedom,  and 
feariessnessof  a  master;  he  understands 
the  figure  completely ;  and  appears,  so 
far  as  one  can  guess  from  the  trifling 


sort  of  things  he  has  done,  to  hare  a 
capital  notion  of  the  principles  of 
grouping.  Now,  these  things  are  va- 
luable in  themselves;  but  they  are 
doubly,  trebly  valuable,  as  possessed 
by  a  person  of  real  comic  humour,  and 
a  total  despiser  of  That  Venerable 
HuMBuo,  which  almost  all  the  artists 
of  our  day  seem,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
to  revere  as  the  prime  god  of  their  idol- 
atry. 

Nobody,  that  has  the  least  of  an  eye 
for  art,  can  doubt  that  Cruikshank,  if 
he  chose,  might  design  as  many  Annun- 
ciations, Beatifications,  Apotheoses, 
Metamorphoses,  and  so  forth,  as  would 
cover  York  Cathedral  fVom  end  to  end. 
It  is  still  more  impossible  to  doubt  that 
he  might  be  a  famous  portrait  pointer. 
Now,  these  are  fine  lines  both  of  them 
— and  yet  it  is  precisely  the  chief  merit 
of  Cruikshank,  that  he  cuts  them 
both — that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them — ^that  he  has  chosen  a  walk 
of  his  own — and  that  he  has  made  his 
own  walk  popular.  Here  Ues  genius ; 
but  let  him  do  himself  justice — ^let  him 
persevere  and  rise  in  nis  own  path — 
and  then.  Ladies  and  Grentlemen,  then 
the  day  will  come  when  his  name 
win  be  a  name  indeed — ^not  a  name 
pufied  and  paraded  in  the  newspapers 
— but  a  living,  a  substantial,  perhaps 
even  an  illustrious,  English  name.  L^t 
him,  in  one  word,  proceed — and,  as 
he  proceeds,  let  him  think  of  Ho- 
garth. 

The  English  artists  seem  in  general 
to  be  very  pleasant,  lively,  good-heart- 
ed fellows.  I  know  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  I  love  them — but  I  can- 
not compliment  them  much  upon  the 
extent  and  depth  of  their  views  as  to 
Art.  How  rare  a  thing  is  the  least  ap-* 
proach  to  or^lnality!  How  rare  a 
thing  is  the  least  approach  to  what 
deserves  the  name  of  success !  Will 
you  forgive  me  for  venturing  upon  a 
few  hints— certainly  well-meant — ^and 
as  certainly  not  hasty  ones? 

The  dignity  of  Art— the  importance 
of  Art — the  grandeur  of  Art — these 
are  phrases  that  are  never  out  of  their 
mouths;  and  yet  how  few  of  them 
seem  to  tak€  any  pains  upon  themselves 
such  as  might  become  people  devoted 
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to  what  is  important^  dignified^  and 
grand  ?  None,  or  almost  none  of  them^ 
appear  to  have  considered  in  what  sort 
of  state  the  world  is  at  present  as  re- 
garding them  and  their  art.  The 
world  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  vast  body  of  masterpieces  in 
every  department ;  and,  secondly,  the 
world  is  full  of  light  and  infonnation ; 
and,  whatever  it  might  have  done  three 
hundred  years  ago,  more  or  less,  it  will 
not  now  tolerate,  at  least  it  will  not 
now  applaud,  any  artist  whose  works 
do  not  announce  a  mind  rich  in  gene- 
ral accomplishment  and  acquirement 
— a  mind  that  has  been  fed  with  the 
contemplation  of  human  thoughts  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  human  forms — a 
hi^y  educated  and  culiivated  mind. 

An  ignorant  man,  my  friends,  can- 
not succeed  in  our  time  either  in  Art 
or  in  Authorship.  Exceptions  there 
may  be — ^but  no  long-headed  man  goes 
Ujpon  the  strength  of  exceptions ;  and, 
after  all,  how  very,  very  rare  are  the 
exceptions ! 

Who,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen,  is  the 
greatest  painter  now  living  ? — Nobody 
can  hesitate  about  the  answer — ^Wil- 
KiB.  And  what  is  Wilkie  ?  Is  he  not  a 
man,  who,  if  he  were  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
cian, or  a  divine,  would  be  pronounced 
— ^by  anyone  that  had  spent  an  evening 
in  his  company — a  singularly  well-in- 
formed man  ?  He  is  so— and  no  won- 
der ;  for  he  is  not  a  mere  painter — he 
received  the  same  general  education 
which  would  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  had  he  chosen  to  wear  a  gown  and 
cassock,  or  a  three-tailed  periwig — the 
education  of  a  British  gentleman.  He 
has  all  along  lived  in  the  society  of 
men  of  the  world — and  he  is  a  man  of 
thfe  world.  He,  therefore,  being  pos- 
sessed of  this  mechanical  art,  makes 
use  of  it  exactly  as  he  would  have 
made  use  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  the 
art  of  speaking,  had  his  turn  bap* 
pened  to  lie  another  way.  He  knows 
what  the  world  has  been,  and  what 
the  wcnrld  is — and  he  expresses  by  his 
art  timt  understanding  of,  and  sym-^ 
pathy  with,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  helives — ^without  which  a  paint- 
er is^  in  point  of  fact,  just  as  mane, 
incomplete,  and  ineffectual  a  being,  as 
a  poet  or  an  orator. 

Alas!  my  dear  hearers,  the  world 
19  ^a  very  old  world  now.  In  former 
days^  people  came  very  fair  speeil, 
by  merely  seissing  on  the  rough 
tm^^i  things,  and  expressing  them 
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by  pen,  pencil,  or  chisel;  but  now 
this  will  not  answer.  First  o£  all, 
these  things  have  been  so,  and  by  such  . 
hands,  expressed : —  and  nobody  cares 
for  having  them  over  again.  But, 
secondly,  and  still  more,  we  wish  to 
have  the  finer  traits.  Intelligence  is 
now  diffused  and  general — so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  make  an  essential  part  of 
i^iat  Nature  which  all  Art  must  imi- 
tate. It  follows,  that  people  who  can 
only  meddle  with  the  rough  woVk, — 
that  is  to  say,  [[for  a  stray  Hogg,  &c. 
here  and  there,  are  merely  exceptions,]] 
all  rough-hewn  and  illiterate  people, 
— ^had  better  not  meddle  either  with 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  q.i:.d. 

Now  wnat  are  the  painters  in  ge- 
neral? Capital  fellows,  no  doubt,  in 
their  way — a  little  addicted  to  turn- 
ing up  their  noses  at  each  other — 
amicably  open  in  their  vanities— but, 
upon  the  whole,  pleasant  people- 
most  assuredly  so.  But  what  do  they 
know  of  the  world,  past,  present,  or 
to  come  ?  They  have  never  read  any- 
thing worth  speaking  of— that,  in- 
deed, they  scarcely  ever  pretend  to 
have  done— So  much  for  the  past. 
They  live  among  themselves — they 
marry  Inmost  commonly  as  the  modern 
Pygmalion  would  fain  have  married] 
or  they  are  bachelors — men  of  the  third 
floor  and  the  mutton  chop — cheerful 
over  ale  or  gin-twist  "  of  an  evening," 
--Hsmokers  of  shag,  frequenters  of  the 
pit,  emergers  into  sunshine  on  '*"  elean- 
shirt  day'  — 'dry,  yefllow,  absurd  men, 
with  fantastic  curls  or  picturesque 
baldness — the  solemn  smiJe  of  a  re^ 
ciuse — the  ease  of  an  actor  off"  the 
stage — a  shuffling  lounging  gait — and 
too  often  green  spectacles^  So  much 
for  the  present.  As  for  the  ftiture 
world,  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  far  from  ^ 
occupying  anything  like  a  due  pro- 
portion of  their  attention.  They  sel- 
dom go  to  church  at  all,  the  more  is 
the  shame  to  them ;  and,  when  they 
do  so,  it  really  is  not  much  better,  for, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  divine 
truths  which  the  eloquent  preacher  is 
uttering,  they  are  generally  studying 
some  effect  about  the  chandeliers  or 
the  winJow..curtains,  or  scratching 
down  the  heads  of  the  church-war- 
den and  his  lady  on  the  fly-leaf  of  tlie 
little  red  Prayer-book. 

My  drift  in  short  is,  that  all  painters 
of  talent  ought  to  be  diligent  students 
of  other  things  besides  their  own  par- 
ticular art.    And  my  argument>  at 
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least  one  of  my  chief  arguments^  is^ 
that  the  painters  who  have  succeeded 
splendidly  in  past  times,  and  more  es- 

Sedally  in  the  present  time,  have  all 
one  sO.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  great 
poet.  Raphael  a  most  elegant  scholar. 
What  would  the  other  two  Carraccis 
have  done  with  all  their  manual  skill, 
but  for  what  Mr  Disraeli  so  properly 
calls  "  the  profound  meditations"  of 
Ludovico  ?  Albert  Durer  was  a  dun- 
geon of  middle-age  \(Xq.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  the  author  of  his  charm- 
ing Lectures.  Greek  Williams  has  put 
forth  recently  a  delightful  and  most 
classical  volume  of  Travels.  Turk 
Allan,  too,  has  written  a  very  pretty 
little  book  about  a  Circassian  love- 
story — ^besides  Ibeing  responsible  for 
I  know  not  how  many  comic  inter- 
ludes, &c.  wherewith,  to  this  blessed 
hour,  the  private  theatres  of  the 
Ukraine,  Crim-Tartary,  and  several 
other  outlandish  regions,  are  enliven.* 
ed.  Haydon  appears  to  have  written 
his  own  catalogues.  '  Sir  Henry  R!ae- 
bum  was ! — ^alas !  was, — one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  North, — a  true 
Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old  school — 
as  true  a  one  as  ever  kingly  sword 
laid  knighthood  on ! —  As  for  Mr 
Thomson  of  Duddingstone, — ^perhaps 
after  Turner,  the  finest  landscape 
painter  now  extant — he  is  a  highly 
accomplished  member  of  the  clericdL 
profession.  In  my  opinion,  he  ought 
to  be  made  a  Principal.  His  Aber- 
lady  Bay  is  a  perfect  jewel.  Sir  Tho-* 
mas  Lawrence  is  another  extremely 
well-read  painter^r-he  is  a  complete 
gentleman,  and  man  of  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Lon-* 
don  into  the  bargain.  And  what  is 
the  result  ?  Nobody  but  himself  could 
have  painted  that  picture  of  Lady 
Blesington — ^nobody  since  Titian. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  said 
with  equal  propriety  as  to  the  actors. 
Garrick  was  a  glorious  farce- writer — 
a  glorious  song-writer — the  pupil  and 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson.  Old  Cibber's  Apoloey,  and 
some  of  his  comedies  stand  in  tne  very 
first  order  of  meritoriousness — ^John 
Kemble  was  a  prime  black-letter  scho- 
lar— and  possessed  besides  all  the  learn, 
hig  of  the  sacred  profession  for  which 
he  was  originally  destined.  Mrs  Sid- 
dons  is  the  author  of  an  abridgement 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Charles 
Voung  is  as  accompUshed  a.  gentleman 
as  any  L.L.D.  A.S.S.^  within  the  four 


seas;  and  Charles  Matthews  is  (can 
praise  go  higher  ?)  the  principal  au- 
thor of  several  of  his  own  entertain- 
ments. Dan  Terry  was  bred  an  ar- 
chitect, and  is  learned  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Palladios — and,  moreover, 
he  has  dramatized  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, &c.  As  for  Listen,  the  ex- 
quisite, inimitable  Liston,  who  does 
not  know  that  he  was  at  one  time  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  that  he  disco- 
vered where  his  true  forte  lay,  from 
observing,  that  all  the  dread  of  a 
brushing  could  not  keep  the  boys  from 
dying  of  laughter  whenever  he  was 
spouting  ex  cathedra,  the  Soliloquy  of 
Hamlet,  or  the  Speech  of  Moloch? 
Mrs  Bellamy's  life  of  herself  is  a  chef* 
dceuvre  of  libel  and  libidinousnessy 
and,  to  wind  up  with  a  stomacher,  Mo- 
LiERE  and  Shakespeare  were  play* 
ers. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  George  Cruik- 
shank  is  one  of  the  many  young  gen- 
tlemen, whose  education,  uike  mat  of 
the  English  opium-eater^  has  been 
neglectedr  But  there  is  no  time  lost ; 
he  has,  I  hope,  a  long  life  and  a  mer-- 
ry  one  before  him  yet ;  and  he  may 
depend  upon  it,  his  life  will  be  neither 
the  shorter  nor  the  duller  for  his  ma- 
king it  something  of  a  studious  one.  He 
should  read — read — read.  He  should 
be  indefatigable  in  reading.  He  should 
rise  at  six  in  the  morning.  If  he  can't 
work  till  he  has  had  something  to  set- 
tle his  stomach,  (jny  own  case,)  he 
may  have  a  little  coffee-pot  placed  on 
the  hob  over  night,  and  take  a  cup  of 
that  and  a  single  crust  of  toast — ^and 
he  will  find  himself  quite  able  for  any- 
thing.- What  a  breakfast  he  will  be 
able  to  devour  about  nine  or  half-past 
nine,  after  having  enriched  his  mind 
with  several  hours  of  conversation  with 
the  greatest  and  the  wisest  of  his  spe- 
cies! He  may  rely  upon  it,  this  hint  is 
worth  taking — Then  let  him  draw, 
etch,  and  paint,  until  about  two  o'clock 
F.  M.,  then  take  a  lounge  through  the 
streets  to  see  if  anything  is  stirring — 
step  into  Westminster-hall — the  Fives 
court,  the  Rev.  £dward  Irvine's  chapel^ 
(if  it  be  Sunday,)  or  any  other  public 
place,  jotting  down  a  la  Hogarth  all 
the  absurd  faces  he  falls  in  with  upon 
his  finger  nails.  A  slight  dinner  and  *a 
single  bottle  will  carry  him  on  till  it 
is  time  to  go  to  the  play,  or  the  Castle 
Tavern,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  evening  nreaching,  or  the  Surrey 
Lecture^  or  the  like.  At  first  sight,  it 
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may  appear  that  I  am  cutting  short 
the  hours  of  professional  exertion  too 
much — ^but  tnis  I  am  convinced  is 
mere  humbug.  Does  the  author  of 
Waverley  eat,  or  drink,  or  ride,  or 
talk,  or  laugh,  a  whit  the  less  because 
he  writes  an  octavo  every  month  ? 
no  such  things.  Does  Jeffrey  plead 
his  causes  a  bit  the  worse  because  he  is 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  } 
Does  Wordsworth  write  worse  poems, 
for  collecting  the  taxes  of  Cumber- 
land, or  Lamb,  worse  Elias,  for  being 
clerk  to  the  India  House?  The 
artists  are  all  oif  them  too  diligent — 
that  is  the  very  fault  I  want  to  cure 
them  of.  Their  pallets  are  never  off 
their  thumbs — their  sticks  are  eter- 
nally in  then-  fingers.  They  are  like 
t{ie  old  race  of  kings,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  lying  in  their  beds  all  in  full 
^f^,  with  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre. 
Such  doings  are  not  adapted  for  the 
present  enlightened  st^te  of  society. 
Such  kings  are  exploded— the  kings 
huju^ce  oBvi  wear  top-boots,  hessians, 
and  Wellingtons,  military  uniforms, 
neat  blue  surtouts — ^black  stocks— in 
short,  they  dress  no  better  than  their 
subjects — or  worse.  Painters,  poete, 
&c.  who  all  think  themselves  at 
least  as  great  as  if  they  were  kings, 
ought  without  question  to  behave  like 
their  brother  potentates — conform 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  world 
—be  educated  and  literate,  since  all 
other  people  are  so— and  eat  and  drink, 
that  their  soul,  (that  is  their  genius,) 
may  live. 

The  advantage  of  a  little  proper 
reading  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ms- 
tory  of  Greorge  Cruikshank — as  well 
as  by  that  of  any  other  individual  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  not  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with.  I  admit, 
that  he  shewed  great  talent  in  '^  The 
Matrimonial  Ladder,"  the  '^  House 
that  Jack  built,"  and,  indeed,  in  all 
his  earlier  nerformances.  His  carica- 
tures of  the  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  particular,  were  quite 
admirable ;  and  so,  when  he  was 
working  oh  the  other  lay,  were  some 
of  his  caricatures  of  Burdett,  Grey 
Bennet,  Waddington,  Mackintosh, 
'Carlisle,  Joseph  Hume,  Hone,  Brough- 
am, and  Peter  Moore.  All  these 
were  in  their  several  ways  excellent 
things.  But  what  a  start  did  he  make 
when  his  genius  had  received  a  truer 
and  a  diviner  impulse  from  the  spleui- 
di4  Imagination  of  an  Egan!  How 


completely — ^how  toto  coeh  did  he  out- 
cruikshank  himself,  when  he  was 
xsalled  upon  to  embody  the  conceptions 
of  that  remarkable  man  in  the  designs 
for  Tom  and  Jerry  ?  The  w(Mrld  fdt 
this — and  he  himself  felt  it.   . 

Again,  no  disparagement  to  my 
friend  Pierce  Egan,  (who  is  one  of  title  • 
pleasantest  as  well  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  now  extant ;  and  with  whom, 
last  time  I  was  in  town,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  crack  a  bottle  of  Belcher^s 
best,)  Cruikshank  made  another,  and 
a  stiU  more  striking  stride,  when  he 
stept  from  Egan  to  Bums,  and  sought 
ills  inspiration  from  the  very  best  of 
all  Burns's  glorious  works,  ^'  The 
Jolly  Beggars."  It  is  to  this  :sf  ork  (the 
"  Points  of  Humour")  that  I  am 
now  to  speak.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  puffing  it  and  its  author,  and  of 
calling  upon  all,  who  have  eyes  to 
water,  and  sides  to  ache,  to  buy  it, 
that  I  began  this  leading  lecture.  It 
is,  withcnit  doubt,  the  first  thing  that 
has  ai^eared  since  the  death  of  Ho- 
garth. Yes — Britain  possesses  once 
more  an  artist  capable  of  seizing  and 
immortalizing  the  traits  of  that^hich 
I  consider  as  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable of  our  national  characteris- 
tics— the  Humour  of  The  Pbople. 
Ex  F£D£  Herculem  :  Tlie  man  who 
drew  these  things  is  fit  for  anything. 
Let  him  but  do  himself  justice,  and 
he  must  take  his  place  inter  lumina 
Anglorum. 

As  for  describing  9  set  of  comic 
etchings — I  must  beg  to  be  excused 
•—it  is  not  at  all  in  my  line — but  I 
pity  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
does  not  feast  upon  them  propriis  ocu^ 
lis.  You,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you 
are  more  fortunate — here  they  are. — 
The  first  of  the  seriesrepresents  the  old 
soldier,  with  the  wooden-leg,  in  this 
attitude : — 

^^  An'  aye  he  gied  the  Tozie  Drab 

The  tother  skdpan  kiss, 
While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab, 

Ju8t  like  an  awmous  dish ; 
nk  smack  still  did  crack  still, 

Justlike  a  cadger's  whip ; 
Then,  staggering,"  &c.  &c. 

The  lines  are  worthy  of  being  written 
in  letters  of  gold — they  are  worthy  of 
having  inspired  Cruikshank  to  the  high- 
est triumph  his  gcmius  has  ever  yet 
achieved,  and  that  is  far  better.  The  old 
fellow's  face,  you  observe,  is  round,  and 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  nose ;  his  eyes 
are  almost  quite  shut;  his  firm  lip 
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projeclsttbout  an  inch  beyond  his  pim- 
pled proboscis,  and  conceals  two-thirds 
of  his  bristly  chin.  His  three-cornered, 
iron-bound  hat  is  cocked  half  fiercely, 
half '^  jauntily/'  on  the  right  ear.  The 
stump  of  that  dexter  arm  stands  out  as 
in  a  vain  but  violent  effort  to  clasp  that 
time-worn  fair.  And  she! — what  a  sim- 
per— what  quiet  luxury  about  her  heavy 
eyelids,  and  that  indescribable,  ineffa- 
ble muzzle !  The  great  toe  of  her  right 
foot  is  curled  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  "  no- 
thing loath" — she  shews,  after  all  she 
has  come  through,  a  plump  and  juicy 
cfdf— her  right  hand  is  fumbling  about 
his  breast-plate,  and  the  left,  half  un- 
consciously, as  it  were,  is  fiddling  about 
the  tankard  on  the  table  there  behind 
her.  As  Wordsworth  says,  in  compli- 
menting a  painting  by'  Sir  George 
Beaumont, 

•*  Oh  !  'tis  a  passionate  work  !" 

The  Bank  of  England  to  a  mealy 
potatoe,  it  is  worth  all  the  paintings, 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  other  people's 
manufacture,  that  Sir  Greorge  Beau- 
mont possesses. 

The  contest  between  the  Tinker 
and  the  Fiddler  (turn  over  two  or 
three  leaves,  my  hearers,)  is  scarcely 
inferior — and  the  Balladmonger  upri- 
sing to  chant  (on  a  few  pages  more. 
Ladies,)  is  as  good.  I  think,  upon 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes  more, 
it  is  even  better.  Yes — ^it  is  the  best 
of  the  whole — it  is  the  gem — the  star 
— the  glory  of  the  book.  What  a  pro* 
found  sense  of  the  glorious  feUcity  of 
whisky  is  manifested  in  this  half- 
sleepy,  half-<enthusiastic,  fat,  bald, 
freclded,  leering,  squinting,  gaping, 
roaring  physiognomy, 

'*  He  rising,  rejoicing, 
Between  his  two  Deborahs, 

Looks  round  him,  and  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus." 

There  is  more  persuasion,  and  more 
triumph  too,  in  the  style  in  which 
that  dexter  hand  is  expanded,  than  in 
all  the  fists  that  ever  thumped  a  vel- 
vet-cushion. The  uncertain,  stagger- 
ing stride — the  ineffectual  staff — the 
leather-breeches,  (Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men)—the  shirtless  arm — they  are  all 
.perfect.  It  is  from  such  a  glorious 
fellow,  and  no  other,  that  Burns  would 
have  cut  off  a  year  of  his  life,  to  hear 
the  strain  sung — that  inimitable  strain 
—that  true  "  ballad  of  the  best"— I 
shall  try  it  myself,  however, — 


^^  See  the  smoking  bowl  before  us ! 

Mark  our  jovial  ra^ed  ring ! 
Round  and  round  tiike  up  the  chorus— > 

And  In  raptures  let  us  sing. 

Now  the  chorus,  audience ! 

Afifffor  those  hy  law9  protected^ 
Liherty'^s  a  glorious  feast ; 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected^ 
Churches  built  to  please  thepriesU 

<'  What  is  tide,  what  is  treasure, 

What  is  reputation's  care  ? 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 

'Tis  no  matter  how  or  where. 

Ajig^SiC 

<<  With  the  ready  trick  and  fkble. 
Round  we  wander  all  the  day ; 

And  at  night,  in  ham  or  stable, 
Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

AJlgySCC 

<<  Does  the  train^ttended  carriage 
Through  the  country  lighter  move  ? 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 

A  Jig,  &c 

^'  Life  is  all  a  variorum. 

We  r^ard  not  how  it  goes  ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum. 

Who  have  characters  to  lose. 

AJigy&Xi^ 

^'  Here^s  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets ; 

Here's  to  all  tne  wandering  train ; 
Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets, 

One  and  all,  cry  out,  Amen  ! 

A  Jig,''  &c 

To  proceed. — This  sketch  of  the 
whole  party  in  the  acme  of  their  revel 
— and  this  ccmnterpart  of  them  start- 
ing in  the  morning — ^when  they  ste 
oil  shrivelled,  bundled  up,  blind,  lazy^ 
melancholy,  moping — are  both  quite 
exquisite — and  the  notion  of  the  coii« 
trast  may  be  classed  with  anything 
that  even  the  wit  of  Hogarth  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  Cruikshank  here  steps 
beyond  his  author,  turns  poet  himself, 
and  completes  what  Burns  began,  as 
well  as  Bums  himself  could  have 
done. 

There  are  several  etchings  in  this 
little  book  besides  these — excellent, 
no  doubt,  but  still  inferior — those  of 
Frederick  and  Cardinal  Bernis  far  the 
best.  Seriously,  Cruikshank  must  at- 
tend to  the  hint  we  have  been  giving 
him,  and  learn  to  respect  himsehf.  He 
must  give  up  his  mere  slang  drudgery, 
and  labour  to  be  what  nature  has  put 
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within  his  reach— 4iot  a  caricaturist, 
but  a  painter. 

And  yet  it  is  no  trifle  to  be  a  good 
caricaturist  Forbid  the  thought,  ye 
shades  of  Bunbury  and  Gilray  !-^for- 
bid  it,  even  thou,  if  thou  be  still  in 
the  Lmd  of  the  living.  Good  Dighton ! 
— ^forbid  it,  charming,  laughter-mo- 
▼ing  Rowlandson  !  Bunbury  was  a 
great  genius,  and  would  have  been  a 
great  caricaturist,  had  he  been  pos- 
sessed of  art  at  all  in  proportion  to  his 
imagination.  But  he  could  not  draw 
— not  he.  As  far  as  faces  went,  he 
was  at  home  and  admirable;  and,  even 
•as  to  the  figure,  provided  he  was  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  loose  breeches, 
and  capacious  coats,  and  grizzly  wigs, 
.and  tobacco-smoke,  he  could  get*  on 
well  enough.  But  this  is  not  the 
thing.  The  caricaturist  should  be  able 
to  represent  everything ;  and  then  he 
can  represent  what  he  chooses  in  a 
very  different  style  from  that  of  a  man 
whose  ignorance,  not  his  choice,  limits 
the  sphere  of  his  representation.  Row- 
landson, again,  is  a  considerable  dab 
at  drawing;  but,  somehow  or  other,  his 
vein  is  tdtra — his  field  is  not  comedy, 
.  but  farce — ^buffoonery — and  this  will 
not  do  with  the  English  temperament, 
except  for  merely  temporary  purposes. 
The  Rev.  Brovimlow  North,  (wor- 
thy of  bearing  that  illustrious  name, 
O  Christopher,)  is  another  capital 
.  caricaturist.  His  '^  Ringing  the  bell," 
"  the  Boarding-School  Miss  return- 
ed," *' the  Skatinff  Club,"  and  some 
other  pieces  of  mat  kind,  are  di- 
vine. But,  like  most  ainateurs,  he 
wants  science;  and  I  suspect,  after 
all,  that  poor  Gilray  did  more  for  his 
best  designs  than  the  etching  of  them. 
Gilray  was  in  himself  a  host.  He  is 
the  first  name  on  the  list  of  Politi' 
col  Caricaturists,  strictlv  so  called. 
George  III.,  (honest  man !)  and  Boney, 
and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Pitt,  and 
Windham,  and  MelviUe,  and  Gren- 
viUe,  are  his  peculiar  property.  His 
fame  wiU  repose  for  ever  on  their  broad 
bottoms.  Cruikshank  may,  if  he  plea- 
ses, be  a  second  Gilray;  but,  once 
more,  this  should  not  be  his  ambition. 
He  is  fitted  for  a  higher  walk.  Let 
him  play  Gilray,  if  he  will,  at  leisure 
hours — ^let  him  even  pick  up  his  pocket 
,  money  by  Gilravizing ;  but  let  him 

S've  his  days  and  his  nights  to  labour 
lat  Gilray  s  shoulders  were  not  meant 
for ;  and  rear  (for  he  may)  a  reputa- 
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tion,  fioch  as  Gilray  was  too  sensible  a 
fellow  to  dream  of  aspiring  after. 

It  is,  I  cannot  help  saying,  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  Cruikshank  did  not 
publisn  his  first  Uvraison  of  the  "  Points 
of  Humour"  two  or  three  years  ago ; 
for,  if  he  had  done  so,  in  addition  to 
the  high  character  it  must  have  gained 
for  him  in  England,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  means  of 
putting  several  hundred  pounds  of 
good  Scotch  cash  into  his  fob.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished connoisseurs,  who  took  in 
hand  to  have  the  Cupola  of  the  New 
Advocates'  Library  here  in  Edinburgh 
painted,  would  have  turned  their  pa- 
tronizing eyes  and  liberal  hands  to- 
wards George  Cruikshank.  The  ca- 
ricature whidi  they  have  procured  for 
thejurisconsultsof  the  Modem  Athens, 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  fair  caricature. 
These  nine  buxom  Muses,  and'Glorious 
Apollo,  with  his  yellow  head,  are  good 
in  their  way.  Old  Homer,  with  his  flan- 
nel petticoat  and  fuddled  physiognomy, 
and  Robin  Bums,  sitting  at  his  knee^ 
in  corduroy  breeches,  velveteen  waist- 
coat, and  a  spotted  handkerchief,  form 
a  meritorious  group — and  so  do  So- 
crates, in  his  tunic,  and  Dr  Paley,  in 
his  gown  and  cassock ;  each  of  them 
throwing  apparently  a  sly  glance  to- 
wards Miss  Urania.  There  is  genius 
in  these  juxtapositions — there  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  wit.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  smile  at  the  thing.  The 
mixture  of  Roman  togas  and  laced 
waistcoats,  long  beards  and  three-tied 
periwigs,  Athenian  sandals  and  San- 
quhar hose,  Ionian  lyres  and  Parisian 
snuff-boxes,  is  certainly  productive  of 
a  truly  comic  effect.  The  deities  on 
the  other  side  are  almost  as  sublime  as 
those  of  Blamey  Castle— 

^'  All  sitting  naked  in  the  open  sir." 
So  far  as  the  affair  goes,  it  is  blame- 
less— and  the  artist  and  his  patrons 
are  entitled  to  our  tribute  of  ap- 
plause. But  I  must  still  be  of  opi- 
nion. Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Cruikshank,  such  a 
subject  would  have  received  stUl  greater 
ornament.  His  fearless  crayon  would 
not  have  been  restrained  by  certain 
absurd  punctilios,  wliich  seem  to  have 
checked  the  flow  of  genius  in  that 
nevertheless  immortal  piece.  Since  he 
was  to  jumble  Mount  Olympus,  Ma- 
rathon, and  Maybole — since  he  was  to 
annihilate  time  and  space — ^he  would 
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have  gkmed  in  pushing  his  priyil^;e 
to  its  utmost  limit.  He  would  baye 
introduced  those  great  Dons  who  are 
at  this  moment  flourishing  among  us  as 
boldly  as  those  who  died  twenty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago;  and  will  anybody^ 
possessing  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
deny,  that  this  cupola  would  have  been 
a  still  more  perfect  thing  than  it  is, 
had  the  painter  clapped  in  a  few  cele- 
brated professors,  poets,  and  critics,  of 
the  present  brilliant  era,  among  the 
rest  of  them  ?  ^ce  David  Hume  was 
to  be  represented  as  offering  a  pinch 
of  rapee  to  Epicurus,  why  not  have 
Josepn  Hume  exhibiting  his  smuggled 
silk  handkerchief,  or  perhaps  offering 
a  thimbleful  of  his  smuggled  Fairn- 
tosh,  to  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  ?  Why 
introduce  Burns,  and  yet  omit  Hogg  ? 
I  am  sure  his  maud  and  top-boots 
would  have  looked  as  picturesque  every 
bit  as  his  great  predecessor's  blue 
short-coat  and  rig-and-furrow  stock- 
ings. And  why,  I  ask,  when  Shake- 
speare was  to  lounge  on  the  same  sofa 
with  ^schylus,  why.  Ladies  and  Gen.- 
tlemen,  should  not  Barry  Cornwall 
have  been  allowed  to  draw  in  his 
chair^  and  sit  opposite  to  his  defunct 
compeers,  with  his  ''  footman  in  green 
livery"  at  his  back  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ask.  These  are  questions  which  it  is 
impos^ble  not  to  answer.  They  speak 
home  to  our  business  and  our  bosoms 
—they  touch  upon  the  most  sacred 
privil^es  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  grant  that  it  is  improper  to  in- 
troduce living  characters,  expressly  and 
ayowedly  as  such,  in  an  historical  pic- 
ture, or  in  an  historical  caricature,  why, 
I  must  still  demand  of  the  patrons  and 
performers  of  that  masterpiece — why 
was  not  advantage  taken  of  that  inge- 
nious plan  of  which  Mr  Haydon  has 
made  such  glorious  use  in  several  of 
his  finest  chefs'tfceuvre  f  Does  any 
man  pretend  to  tell  me,  that  the  real 
features  of  Euripides,  Empedodes,  and 
the  rest  of  these  antique  gentry,  are 
known  ?  No — the  assertion  would  be 
abs«\rd.  If,  then,  their  real  .physiog- 
nomies are  long  since  obliterated  from 
the.  recollection  of  the  human  race, 
why  did  not  this  artist  replace  them 
by  likenesses  of  existing  kindred  sfNi- 
nts — inheritors  of  the  same  divine  ge- 
mus— masters  of  the  same  heavenly 
arts — possessoiB,  now  and  hereafier^ 
of  the  same  lofty  fame  ?    As  Haydon, 
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in  his  great  picture  of  '^  The  Entrance 
into  Jerusalem,"  made  a  Wordsworth 
bow  down  for  the  good  centurion,  a 
Voltaire  turn  up  his  nose  for  a  certain 
sneering  Sadducee,  and  a  HazUtt  sit 
for  the  countenance  of  St  John,  &c. 
&c. — why  did  not  this  painter  sedc 
similar  advantages  for  the  use  of  simi- 
lar ingenuities  ?  Why,  in  a  great  lite- 
rary Caricature,  painted  and  paid  for 
in  Edinbui^h  in  the  19th  century  of 
the  present  era,  must  fature  ages  look, 
and  look  in  vain,  for  the  least  corpo- 
real representation,  either  of  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley,  or  of  the  author  of 
the  Chaldee  Manuscript,  or  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  '^  Beauty"  in  Mac« 
yey  Napier's  Encyclopsedia  ? — Prohf 
DeUm  et  kominvm  fides  ! — I  call  upon 
Mr  Clerk  and  his  Zeuxis  for  a  reply. 
The  moment  their  papers  are  lodged^ 
I  am  willing  to  abide  the  decision  fk 
the  Director  General  of  the  Fine  Arts 
for  Scotland. 

To  return  from  this  digression, 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances  df 
the  case,  may  not,  I  should  humbly 
hope,  be  regarded  as  unpardonable,  I 
have  now  to  submit  that  Mr  George 
Cruikshank  ought  on  no  account 
whatever  to  petition  parliament  for 
public  patronage  to  his  '*  Points  of 
Humour."  An  artist,  above  all  suc^ 
an  artist  as  Cruikshank,  ought  to 
stand  upon  his  own  bottom.  That  the 
public  will,  in  the  proper  style,  shape, 
and  form,  patronize  him, — most  efie<5- 
tually,  most  strenuously,  patronize 
him, — I.  cannot  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  I  am  sure  they  will  pur- 
chase his  work — 

^'  To  buy  ornot  to  buy — ^that  is  die  ques- 
tioD.** — Shakespeabe. 

But,  if.  they  do  not,  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  parliament  cannot 
help  it. 

We  have  recently  terminated  a  glo- 
rious war  in  which  we  have  achieyed 
the  freedom  of  England,  and  rescued 
Europe  from  the  most  iron  and  des- 
potic thraldom  that  oyer  insulted 
the  annals  of  the  world.  This  is 
true ;  but  we  have  still  something  to 
do.  We  still  owe  much  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  children,  and  to  our  child^ 
ren's  children.  Our  finances  are  yet 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  those 
noble  samfices,  which  duty,  patriotism, 
religion,  and  honour,  so  imperatively 
demanded  at  our  unhesitating  hands. 
And,  to  go  further  still,  the  spirit  of 
tumult  and  turbulence  is  yet  abroad 
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in  the  world.  It  agitates  either  hemi- 
q^ere.  In  the  sublime  language  of 
Hilton^  it.  perplexes  monarchs  with 
lear  of  change.  British  statesmen^  in 
a  word^  whether  we  look  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west>  to  the  north  or  to  the 
souths  to  India  or  to  Persia^  to  Tur- 
key, to  Greece^  to  Naples^  to  Spain^ 
to  Portugal,  to  Wirtemberg^  to  Mexi- 
co^ to  Brazil^  to  Poyais,  to  Russia,  to 
France,— -or  to  ill-fated,  unhappy,  dis- 
united Ireland, — whichever  way  we 
cast  our  eyes,  I  repeat  it,  we  shall 
4nd  that  those  persons  in  whom  fate, 
fortune,  or  merit,  have  reposed  the 
sway  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  em- 
pire^ have,  as  the  saying  is,  their 
nands  fuU  of  business.  England  lost 
but  the  last  year  one  of  the  first  of 
her  statesmen  from  excess  of  busi- 
ness. The  weight  of  business  must 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased— ^the 
public  burdens^  too,  must  be  dimi^ 
nished.  The  tax  on  the  carriage  of 
stones  coastways  has  been  abolished— <^ 
that  on  barilla  nas  been  re-establishedv 
But  this  is  not  all.  Improvement  must 
not  hesitate  nor  stumble  in  her  majes-* 
tic  march.  The  spirit  of  Hume  walks. 
Ere  long,  as  Mr  Henry  Cockburn 
lately  remarked  to  Lord  Rosslynn,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  man  wiU 
even  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pockets 
of  the  sinecurists  of  Scotland.  And  is 
this  a  time  for  calUng  upon  the  l^s- 
lature  of  this  mighty  empire  to  em- 
barrass themselves  with  the  capacious-* 
ness  of  canvas^  the  cost  of  casts,  the 
paucity  of  picture-purchasers^i^nd  the 
waste  and  desert  baldness  of  white- 
washed church- walls,  destitute  of  gild^^ 
ed  firames,  and  resplendent  with  no 
rapture-raising  representations  of  Hi- 
ram, Habakkuk,  and  Holofernes?  The 
supposition  is  monstrous,  and  will  cer- 
tainly receive  no  sanction  either  from 
the  representatives  of  th^  British  nation 
in  parliament  assembled,  or  from  the 
Director  Greneral. 

Apply  the  principle  elsewhere,  and 
consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be 
the  infallible  result.  Painters  are  not 
the  only  artists  whose  works  fail  at 
times  to  invest  them  with  a  lordly 
proportion  of  the  perishable  gooa 
things  of  this  sublunary  and  imper- 
fect world.  .There  are  poets — there 
are  prosers  too^  who,  in  their  own 
ommon,  bene  merueruni  Reipublica, 
(nr  be  it  from  ub  to  assert  that  their 
ofinion  is  wiong  as  to  this  matter,) 


and  whose  performanoes,  neverthe-i 
less,  are  monthly,  weekly,  daily  and 
hourly,  received  with  hesitation  by 
the: bookseller — and  with  n^lect  by 
the  book-buyer.  Can  these  tnings  be 
new  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  who 
has  cast  an  observant  glance  upon  the 
coutse  of  affairs  in  the  present  crisis  ? 
No^they  are  universally  known— ^ 
they  are  palpable — they  are  acknow- 
ledged truths.  And  what  is  to  be 
the  consequence,  if  whenever  Dr  Sou- 
they  publishes  a  quarto  poem,  and 
nobody  buys  it,  he  is  to  apply  to  his 
friend  Mr  Brougham  to  petition  Par- 
liament for  redress  ?  What  is  Parlia- 
ment to  do  ?  Suppose  Parliament  buys 
up  one  edition  and  makes  a  bonfire 
of  it,  will  not  this  munificence  en- 
courage the  poet  to  put  forth  another 
quarto,  equally  bulky  and  equally  un- 
popular, in  the  Spring  of  'the  imme- 
diately succeeding  year.  What  ? — Is 
the  House  of  Commons  to  buy  up 
this  quarto  too  ? — Is  the  British  Par- 
liament to  buy  up  the  opera  omnia  of 
Platonist  Taylor  ? — Are  the  public  re- 
positories of  this  empire  to  be  cram- 
med with  Mr  Macvey  Napier's  dis- 
sertation on  the  Scope  and  Tendency 
of  Bacon  ?  Are  the  two  Houses  to  take 
in  the  supererogatory  copies  of  the 
Edinbiurgh  Review — and  thereby  make 
up  to  its  industrious  compilers  for  that 
defiJcit  of  individual  ^vour  which  be- 
gins to  throw  a  shade  of  disgrace  up- 
on the  whole  intellectual  character  of 
the  incomprehensible  age  in  which  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  ? 
Is  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  compelled 
to  sustain  the  sinking  pinions  of  a 
certain  member  of  their  own  noble 
ejrry  ?  Are  they  to  pass  a  bill,  decla- 
ring that ''  Christian,  or  the  Island," 
is  as  good  a  poem  as  ^  The  Bride  of 
Abydos,"  and  inflicting  the  pains  and 
penaliies  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor upon  all  who  took  in  the  bro- 
chures of  John  Murray,  and  yet  he- 
sitate to  take  in  the  equally  well- 
printed  brochures  of  John  Hunt  ?  No 
—^De  maximis  non  curat  Fmtor.  We 
are  a  free  people,  we  received  the  holy- 
bequest  of  liberty  from  our  forefa- 
thers, and  we  will  hand  it  down  un- 
tarnished to  our  posterity.  It  is  the 
sacred  privilege  of  Britons  to  admire, 
and  therefore  to  purchase,  just  what 
pictures,  and  what  books,  they  choose. 
That  privil^e  is  inborn  and  inalien- 
able, and  the  minister  wha  dares  ta 
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trench  upon  it,  owes  his  head  to  the  of  the  Soottish  Regalia,"— •  pcrfonn- 
hlock,  and  his  name  to  the  execration  ance  which,  if  Mr  Cruikshank  is  to 
of  the  world.  admit  any  designs  but  hi»  own,  ap- 
I  propose  in  my  next  Lecture  to  pur-  pears  almost  worthy  of  being  trans- 
sue  this  subject,  and  to  direct  the  at-  ferred  to  copper  for  the  use  of  the 
tention  of  my  hearers,  1st,  to  die  me-  "  Points  of  Humour."* 
rits  of  Julio  Romano,  as  a  caricatu-  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
rist ;— and,  2dly,  to  those  of  Mr  CSted-  honour  to  wish  you,  respectfully,  a 
des,  and,  in  particular,  to  his  truly  good  evening  !— 
excellent  caricature  of  the  "  Discovery 


•  The  "  Points  of  Humour"  are  to  appear  in  occasional  Numbers.  No.  I.  contains 
about  a  dozen  etchings,  and  50  pages  of  very  well  written  letter-preas.  The  work  is 
published  by  C.  Baldwyn,  Newgate  Street,  London,  and  the  price,  per  Number,  is  only 
8s.,  which  is  dog-cheap,  as  diings  go. 


NEW  POETICAL  TRANSLATIONS — ^WIFPEN ROSE GOWER.* 

No  branch  of  literature  seems  to  a  long  while  encountered  a  volume 
have  been  cultivated  during  the  sea-  more  entitled  to  the  praise  of  ele-^ 
son  that  has  just  expired,  with  more  gance.  First  of  all,  it  is,  as  to  ex- 
distinguished  success  than  that  of  poet-  ternals,  one  of  the  most  chaste  and 
ical  translation.  So  much,  indeed,  has  beautifUl  specimens  of  typographical 
been  done  in  this  department,  that  art  and  embellishment  that  ever  issued 
we  find  it  quite  inconsistent  with  our  from  the  English  press.  And,  what 
limits  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  is  of  greater  moment,  the  jewel  is 
readers  mto  the  various  meritorious  quite  worthy  of  the  rich  casket  in 
works  that  have  accumulated  upon  which  it  is  placed.  Mr  Wiffen's  own 
our  table.  We  cannot,  however,  per-  prose  introduction  is  a  model  of  that 
mit  the  month,  which  may  be  consi-  species  of  composition,  full,  clear,  yet 
dered  as  the  last  of  the  book-buying  concise,  and  above  all,  entirely  unaf- 
portion  of  the  year,  to  pass  away  with-  fected.  Of  the  poetical  versions  them- 
out  saying  a  few  words  concerning  selves,  we  shall  only  say,  that  the  Odes 
eadi  of  three  publications,  which  we  and  Lyrical  Pieces  are  much  superiiNr 
think  more  especially  entitled  to  the  to  the  Eclogues ;  and  that  they  are 
attention  of  the  lovers  of  polite  litera^  so  just  because  Grarcilasso's  originals 
ture.  were  in4hese  cases  more  worthy  of 

The  first  of  these  is  a  complete  inspiring  Mr  Wifien's  muse.     Our 

translation  of  the  Poetical  Works  of.  translator  is  a  perfect  master  of  the 

Garcilasso  De  La  Vega,  by  Mr  J.  H.  language  in  wmch  Garcilasso  wrote ; 

Wiffen.     It  is  strange  enough  to  find  and  he  renders  him  into  English  with 

aiiEnglish  Quaker  attempting  to  trans-  the  ease,  the  gracefulness,  and  the  - 

fuse  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  most  majestic  fiow,  of  an  English  poet, 
stately    and    chivalric   of  Castilian        Garcilasso  was,  as  almost  all  the  ' 

bards.    Mr  Wiffen,  however,  has  con-  great  Spanish  geniuses  have  been,  a 

trived  to  lay  aside  his  drab  suit,  and  soldier ;  he  was  noble,  brave,  cour- 

to  wear  the  lofty  plume  and  embroid-  teous,  amorous,  the  mirror  of  Casti- 

ered  mantle  of  the  gallant  Spaniard,  Han  honour  and  Castilian  love ;  he 

as  naturally  as  if  he  had  never  been  died,  after  a  life  of  enterprize,  uiisfor- 

accustomed  to  figure  among  humbler  tune,  and  glory,  at  the  early  age  of 

habiliments.    We  really  have  not  for  thirty ;  he  is  the  Surrey,  and  more 


•  1.  TJie  Works  of  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  sumamed  the  Prince  of  Castilian  Poets, 
translated  into  English  Verse ;  with  a  Critical  and  Historical  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry, 
anda  Life  of  the  Author.  ByJ.H.  Wiffen.  London;  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  1823. 

2.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  translated  into  English  Verse,  from  the  Italian  of  liudovico 
Ariosto ;  with  Notes.     Bv  William  Stewart  Rose.    London;  Murray.     1828. 

3.  Faust ;  a  Drama.  By  Goethe.  And  Schiller's  Song  of  the  13eU ;  translated  by 
Lord  Francis  Leveson  Oowcr.    Ix>ndon ;  Murray.     1823. 
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than  the  Sumy  of  Spanish  letters. 
We  should  willingly  allot  many  pages 
to  him  and  his  worthy  translator, — 
but^  for  the  present,  we  must  confiu6 
ouxielves  to  a  couple  of  specimens. 

The  following  Ode  was  addressed 
by  Garcilasso  to  a  young  Neapolitan 
lady,  (called  the  Flower  of  Gnido, 
from  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Naples 
in  which  sne  lived,)  at  the  time  wnen 
a  friend  of  the  poet's  was  enamoured 
of  her.  Nothings  we  apprehend,  can 
be  more  perfectly  el^ant — 

THE  FLOWER  OF  GNIDO. 
1. 

^'  Had  I  the  sweet  resounding  Ijrre, 
Whose  voice  could  in  a  moment  chain 
The  howling  wind^s  ungovem*d  ire, 
And  movement  of  the  raging  main,' 
On  savage  hills  the  leopard  rein, 
The  lion*8  fiery  soul  entrance. 
And  lead  along,  with  golden  tones. 
The  fascinated  trees  and  stones, 
In  voluntary  dance ; 

2. 

*^  Think  not,  think  not,  fair  flower  of 

Guide, 
It  e^er  should  celebrate  the  scars, 
Dost  rais*d,  blood  shed,  or  laurels  dyed. 
Beneath  the  gonfalon  of  Mars, 
Or,  borne  sublime  on  festal  cars. 
The  chiefs  who  to  submission  sank 
The  rebel  German's  soul  of  soul. 
And  forged  the  chains  that  now  control 
The  frenzy  of  the  Frank. 

3. 

*^  No,  no  !  its  harmonies  should  ring 
In  vaunt  of  glories  all  thine  own  ;* 
A  discord  sometimes  from  the  string 
Struck  forth  to  make  thy  harshness  known. 
The  fingered  chords  should  speak  alone 
Of  beauty's  triumphs.  Love's  alarms, 
And  one  who,  made  by  thy  disdain 
Pale  as  a  lily  dipt  in  twain. 
Bewails  thy  fatal  charms. 

4. 
**•  Of  ihat  poor  captive,  too  oontemn'd, 
I  speak, — ^his  doom  you  might  deplore— 
In  Venus'  galliot — still  condemn'd 
To  strain  for  life  the  heavy  oa  . 
Through  thee  no  longer,  as  of  yore. 
He  tames  the  unmanageable  steed. 
With  curb  of  gold  his  pride  restrains. 
Or  with  press'd  spurs  and  shaken  reins 
ToHDcnts  him  into  speed. 


^^  Not  now  he  wields  for  thy  sweet  siJce 
The  sword  in  his  accompliah'd  hand. 
Nor  grapple^  like  a  poisonons  make, 
The  wrestler  on  the  yellow  sand  t 
The  old  heroic  harp  his  hand 
Vol.  XIV. 


Consults  not  now,  it  can  but  kiss  ' 
The  amorous  lute's  dissolving  strings. 
Which  murmur  forth  a  thousand  things 
Of  banishment  from  bliss. 

6. 
*'  Through  thee,  my  dearest  fHend  and 

b^ 
Grows  harsh,  importunate,  and  grave ; 
Myself  have  been  his  port  of  rest 
From  shipwreck  on  the  yawning  wave ; 
Yet  now  so  high  his  passions  rave 
Above  lost  reason's  conquer'd  laws. 
That  not  the  traveller  ere  he  slays 
The  asp,  its  sting,  as  he  my  face 
So  dreads,  or  so  abhors. 

7. 
'^  In  snows  on  rocks,  sweet  Flower  o( 

Guide, 
Thou  wert  not  cradled,  wert  not  bom. 
She  who  has  not  a  fault  beside 
Should  ne^er  be  signalized  for  scorn; 
Else,  tremble  at  the  fate  forlorn 
Of  Anaxarete,  who  spum'd 
The  weeping  Iphis  from  her  gate. 
Who,  scoffing  long,  relenting  late, 
Was  to  a  statue  tum'd. 

8. 

"  Wliilst  yet  soft  pity  she  repell'd, 
Whilst  yet  she  steel'd  her  heart  in  pride. 
From  her  friezed  window  she  beheld. 
Aghast,  the  .lifeless  suicide ; 
Around  his  lily  neck  was  tied 
What  freed  his  spirit  from  her  chains. 
And  purchased  with  a  few  short  sighs 
For  ner  immortal  agonies. 
Imperishable  pains. 

9. 

*'  Then  first  she  felt  her  bosom  bleed 
With  love  and  pity ;  vain  distress  ! 
Oh  what  deep  rigours  must  succeed 
This  first  sole  touch  of  tenderness ! 
Her  eyes  grow  glazed  and  motionless, 
Nail'd  on  his  wavering  corse,  each  bone 
Hard'ning  in  growth,  invades  her  flesh, 
Which,  late  so  rosy,  warm,  and  fresh. 
Now  stagnates  into  stone. 

10. 
^<  From  limb  to  limb  the  frosts  aspire. 
Her  vitals  curdle  with  the  cold ; 
The  blood  forgets  its  crimson  fire. 
The  veins  that  e'er  its  motion  roU'd ; 
Till  now  the  virgin's  glorious  mould 
Was  wholly  into  marble  changed. 
On  which  ihe  Salaminians  gazed. 
Less  at  the  prodigy  amazed  « 

Than  of  the  £iime  avenged. 

11. 
^*  Then  tempt  not  thou  Fate's  angry  arms* 
By  cruel  frown  or  icy  taunt ; 
But  let  thy  perfect  deeds  and  charms 
To  poets'  nan»,  Divinest,  grant 
Themes  worthy  their  immortal  vaunt : 
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Else  must  ouf  weeping  strings  presume 
To  celebrate  in  strains  of  woe, 
The  justice  of  some  signal  blow, 
That  strikes  thee  to  the  tomb.*' 

The  next  is  yaluable^  not  only  for 
the  great  beauty  of  its  language^  (to 
whioD  Wiffen  does,  on  the  whole,  jus- 
tice) but  as  presenting  one  of  the  most 
happy  specimens  of  that  particular 
veiii,  which  was  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  Italian  ornament,  with  the 
deep  native  sentiment  of  Castilitui 
passion. 

THE  PaOGRESS  OF  PASSION  FOR  HIS 
LADY. 

1. 

*^  Once  more  from  the  dark  ivies,  my 

proud  harp ! 
I  wish  the  sharpness  of  my  ills  to  be 
Shown  in  thy  sounds,  as  they  have  been 

shown  sharp 
In  their  effects ;  I  must  bewail  to  thee 
The  occasions  of  my  grief,  the  world  shall 

know 
Wherefore  I  perish  ;  I  at  least  will  die 
Confessed,  not  without  shrift : 
For  by  the  tresses  I  am  dragged  along 
By  an  antagonist  so  wild  and  strong, 
That  o*er  sharp  rocks  and  brambles,  stain- 
ing so 
The  pathway  with  my  blood,  it  rushes  by. 
Than  the  swifl-footed  winds  the^psclves 

more  swift; 
And,  to  torment  me  for  a  longer  space. 
It  sometimes  paces  gently  over  flowers, 
Sweet  as  the  morning,  when  I  lose  all  trace 
Of  former  pain,  and  rest  luxurious  hours ; 
But  brief  me  respite !  in  this  blissful  case 
i^k>on  as  it  sees  me,  with  collected  powers. 
With  a  new  wildness,  with  a  fury  new, 
It  turns  its  rugged  road  to  repursue. 

2. 

*'  Not  by  my  own  neglect,  into  such  harm 
Fell  I  at  first,  *twas  destiny  that  bore. 
And  gave  me  up  to  the  tormenting  charm. 
For  both  my  reason  and  my  judgment 

swore 
To  guard  me,  as  in  bygone  years  they  well 
Had  guarded  me  in  seasons  of  alarm ; 
But,  when  past  perils  they  compared  with 

fhose 
They  saw  advancing,  neither  could  they 

Or  what  to  make  of  such  unusual  foes, 
liow  to  engage  with  them,  or  how  repel ; 
But  stared  to  see  the  force  witli  which  they 

came, 
Till,  spurred  on  by  pure  shame, 
Witfi  a  slow  pace  and  with  a  timid  eye. 
At  length  my  reason  issued  on  the  way, 
And  more  and  more  as  the  fleet  foe  drew 

nigh, 
Til?  giore  didt4Sgi:»vatiDg  douht  display  . 


My  life  in  peril,  dreading  lest  the  4ie  . 
Of  that  day  s  battle  should  be  last^difnuiy 
Made  the  not  blood  boil  in  my  vetbs.  imtU' 
Redaim'd,  it  sank  into  as  cold  a  diiU. 

3. 
^  I  stood  spectator  of  their  dilvalry  ; 
Fighting  in  my  defence,  my  Reason  tired 
And  faint  from  thousand  wounds  became, 

and  I, 
Unconscious  what  the  insidious  thought  in* 

spired. 
Was  wishing  xny  mailed  Advocate  to  miit 
The  hopeless  quarrel, — never  Id  my  lue 
Was  what  I  wishM  fulfilled  widi  so  much 

ease. 
For,  kneeling  down,  at  once  she  closed  the 

strife,  , 

And  to  the  Lady  did  her  sword  submit. 
Consenting  she  should  have  me  for  her 

slave. 
As  victory  urged,  to  slaughter  or  to  save^ 
"Whichever  most  might  please. 
Then,  then  indeed,  I  felt  my  spirit  rise, 
That  such  unreasonable  conditions  e*er 
Had  been  agreed  to ;  anger,  shame,  sur- 
prise, 
At  once  possessed  me,  fruitless  as  tliey  were  ; 
Then  followM  grief  to  know  the  treaty  done, 
And  see  my  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  <me 
Who  gives  me  life  and  death  eadi  day^  and 

this 
Is  the  most  moderate  of  her  t3rTannies. 

4. 
**  Her  eyes,  whose  lustre  could  irradiate 

well 
The  raven  night,  and  dim  the  mid-day  stm. 
Changed  me  at  once  by  some  emphatic 

spell 
From  what  I  was — I  gazed,  and  it  was 

done. 
Too  finished  fascination  !  glassed  in  mine. 
The  glory  of  her  eye-balls  did  imprint 
So  bright  a  fire,  that  from  its  heat  msHgn 
My  sickening  soul  acquired  another  tint. 
The  showers  of  tears  I  shed  assisted  more 
This  transformation ;  broken  up,  I  found* 
Was  my  past  peace  and  freedom ;  in  the 

core 
Of  my  fond  heart,  an  all -luxuriant  ground. 
The  plant  whereof  I  perish,  struck  its  root 
Deep  as  its  head  extended  high,  and  denqe 
As  were  its  melancholy  boughs  ;  the.5ult 
Which  it  has  been  my  wont  to  gather 

thence. 
Sour  is  a  thousand  times  for  one  time' 

sweet, 
But  ever  poisonous  to  the  lips  diat  eat 

5. 
"  Now,  flying  from  myself  as  from  a  curse. 
In  search  of  h»  who  shuns  me  as  a  fee, 
I  speed,  which  to  one  error  adds  a  worse ; 
And,.in  the  midst  of  toil,  fati^e,.and  w^. 
Whilst  the  forged  irons  on  my  bound  limbs 
ring, 
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Find  mytdf  rinaitiff  at  of  old,  bat  oh. 
How  loon  are  <&ck'd  the  causeleifl  songi 

I  sing* 
If  m  mysdf  I  lock  my  thoughts  1  for  there 
I  view  a  field  where  nought  but  brambles 

spring, 
And  the  black  night-shade^  garlanding  de- 
spair, 
Hope  in  the  distance  shows  me,  as  she  flies. 
Her  fluttering  garments  and  light  step,  but 

ne'er 
Her  angel  face,— -tears  rush  into  my  eyes 
At  the  delusion,  nor  can  I  forbear 
To  call  her  false  as  the  mirage  that  kills 
.The  thirsty  pilgrim  of  the  sandy  waste, 
When  he  beholds  far-off,  'twixt  seeming 

hills. 
The  stream  he  dies  to  taste ; 
With  eager  eye  he  marks  its  lucid  face, 
'And  listens,  fancying  that  he  heard  it  roar. 
But,  when  arrived  in  torment  at  the  place, 
Weeps  to  perceive  it  distant  as  before. 

a. 

^'  Of  golden  locks  was  the  rich  tissue  wove. 
Framed  by  my  sympathy,  wherein  with 

shame 
My  struggling  Reason  was  entrapp'd,  like 

Love 
In  the  strong  arms  of  Appetite,  the  fame 
MHiereof  drew  all  Olympus  to  regard 
The  Fire-God*s  capture;  but  'twere  out 

of  place 
For  me  this  capture  to  go  gaze,  debarred 
Of  that  whereby  to  contemplate  the  case. 
So  circumstanced  I  find  myself!  the  field 
Of  tournament  is  dear'd,  the  foe  descried, 
Alarm'd  I  stand,  without  a  spear  or  shield, 
'Closed  are  the  barriers,  and  escape  denied. 
•Who  at  my  story  is  not  terrified ! 
Who  could  believe  that  I  am  faU*n  so  low, 
That  to  the  grief  I  hurry  from,  my  piide 
Is  ofUtimes  found  so  litUe  of  a  foe. 
That,  at  the  moment  when  I  might  regain 
■A  life  of  freedom,  I  caress  my  chain. 
And  curse  the  hours  and  moments  lately 

lent 
To  fireer  thoughts^as  mournfully  mis-spent! 

7. 
'**  ^is  fkncy  is  not  always  paramount, 
For  of  a  brain  so  wild  the  phantasies 
Seep  not  a  moment ;  Orief  at  times  will 

mount 
The  throne  of  Slavery ;  and  her  sceptre 

sdze, 
•60  that  my  fancy  shrinks  as  from  its  place, 
To  shun  the  torture  of  its  frightful  face. 
There  is  no  part  in  me  but  frenzied  is. 
And  wail'd  by  me  in  turn ;  on  my  wild 

tnttky 
Af^h  protesting  at  the  blind  abyss, 
ttaatn  affrighted  back. 
Mot  urged  by  reason,  not  by  judgment, 

DlHuttUon  of  the  mind  is  wholly  lost ; 
All  l»b«O0Rie  a  barrenness  or  Uot, 


But  this  one  grief,  and  evox  tihe  risng 

ghost 
Of  dead  joy,  gliding  by,  is  heeded  not ; 
I  keep  no  chronicle  of  bygone  bliss. 
But  feel  abne,  within  my  heart  and  brain. 
The  fury  and  the  force  of  present  pain. 

8- 

''  In  midst  of  all  this  agony  and  woe, 

A  shade  of  good  descends  my  woundii  to 

heal; 
Surely,  I  fancy,  my  beloved  foe 
Must  feel  some  little  part  of  what  I  feek 
So  insupportable  a  toil  weighs  down 
My  weary  soul,  that,  did  I  not  create 
Some  strong  deceit  of  power,  to  ease  the 

weight, 
I  must  at  once  die — die  without  my  crown 
Of  martyrdom,  a  registered  renown, 
Untalk'd  of  by  the  world,  unheard,  un- 

view'd ! 
And  thus  from  my  most  miserable  estate 
I  draw  a  gleam  of  good. 
But  soon  my  fate  this  train  of  things  re- 
verses. 
For,  if  I  ever  from  the  storm  find  peace, 
Peace  nurtures  fear,  and  fear  my  peace  dis- 
perses. 
Swift  as  a  rainbow arch'd o'er  raging  seas: 
Thus  from  the  fiowers  which  for  a  space 

console. 
Springs  up  the  serpent* that  devours  my 
soul. 

9. 

^^  Ode  !  if  men,  seeing  thee,  be  seized  with 

fright 
At  the  caprice,  inconstancy,  and  shock 
Of  these  conflicting  fancies  of  my  brain, 
Say  that  tlie  cause  thereof— tormentiqg 

pain — 
Is  stable,  fixt,  and  changeless  as  a  rock. 
Say  thou,  that  its  fierce  might 
So  storms  my  heart  that  it  must  yield,  ere 

long. 
Even  to  a  foe  more  terrible  and  strong ; 
To  Him,  from  whom  all  cross  themsdves 

— to  save ; 
The  power  whose  home  is  in  the  londy 


grave 


i»» 


These  beautiful  verses  will,  we 
trust,  sufficiently  recommend  Mr  Wif- 
fen  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  He 
is  engaged  in  a  work  of  still  great- 
er importance — a  new  translation  of 
Tasso  into  English  otiava  rima,  and 
we  confess  that  we  look  forward  with 
the  highest  expectation  to  a  Jerw 
salem  executed  oy  such  a  hand,  tur 
deed^  Mr  WiflPen  has  already  pub« 
lished  a  small  specimen  of  his  TaiH 
so ; — and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  when  his  work  is  finished,  he 
must  find  himself  in  possessioa  of  a 
very  enviable  reputanon.  On  ^eon^- 
palnng  the  fragment  he  has  print* 
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edy  with  the  corresponding  pages  of  pliments,  as  if  Grareiksstf  Unself  bad 

Fairfax,  (for  Hoole  is  not  worth  the  indited  it  in  honour  of  some  Spanish 

mentioning^)  we  think  it  is  impossible  Grandee  of  the  first  class.      In  the 

that  any  one  i^ould  hesitate  abgut  '^  Heraldic  Anomalies/' there  is  a  queer 

agreeing  with  Mr  Wiffen,  that  a  new  enough  chapter  on  Quakers — and  we 

version  was  wanted,  and  with  us,  that  suspect  from  the  strain  thereof,  that 

Mr  Wiffen  is  admirably  qualified  for  Mr  Wiffeu  may  be  called  over  the 

supplying    the    want. — ^Mr  Wiffen's  coals,  even  by  the  brethren  of  our 

Garcilasso  is  dedicated,  with  great  own  time,  for  the  liberal  use  of  "  your 

propriety,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford —  Grace,"  and  the  like  sinM  abomina-   • 

the  Poet  being  his  Grace's  librarian  at  tions. — To  be  sure,  Paul  called  a  Roi- 

Wobum  Abbey,  and  deriving  from  man  dignitary,  "  Most  noble  Festus/* 

this  situation  the  means  of  indulging  only  for  giving  him  a  decent  hearing  ; 

his  taste  and  talents  o^toAazMft^oTio^tVt.  and  our  friend  m^y  justify,  on  this 

Long  may  he  do  so.    The  dedication,  authority,   and  that  a  fortiori  too, 

however,  will  probably  be  considered  for  we  suspect  he  has  much  more  rea- 

as  somewhat  of  a  curiosity — ^for,  though  son  to  applaud  Sfohn  Duke  of  Bedford, 

the  production  of  an  £nglish  Quaker,  than  ever  the  Apostle  had  to  applaud 

it  is  as  abounding  in  titles  and  com-  the  most  noble  Festus. 

MR  W.  S.  R09E. 

The  second  work  of  this  class  we  necessity,  addresses  itself  to  the  more 
ar^  to  notice,  is  Mr  William  Stewart  refined  classes — and  we  may  add,  is 
Rose's  Tmnslation  of  the  Orlando  Fu-  imfair  to  the  author  too — ^for  there  is 
rioso — of  which  six  cantos  have  just  no  author  that  does  not  write  the  more 
appeared  in  a  very  neat  little  volume  spiritedly  for  being  encouraged,  and 
of  the  same  size  with  his  abridgment  as  for  being  too  rapid  and  careless  of 
of  the  Innamorato.  The  specimens  execution,  this  is  a  species  of  tranfr- 
we  gave  a  few  months  back  of  Mr  gression  which  no  one  will  think  Mr 
Rose's  translation  from  Bemi,  might.  Rose  Ukely  to  fall  into.  Never  was 
perhaps,  render  it  a  matter  of  little  such  close  scrupulous  fidelity  of  ren- 
consequence,  though  we  should  en-  dering  associated  with  such  light  dan- 
tirely  omit  extracting  from  his  Furi-  cing  lelegance  of  language.  This,  in- 
oso.  We  shall,  however,  gratify  our-  deed,  will  be  an  addition  to  the  stand- 
selves  by  quoting  a  few  of  these  deH-  ard  literature  of  our  country.  A  hun- 
dous  stanzas.  Some  of  our  readers  dred  years  hence,  it  will  stand  beside 
may  not  have  had  any  opportunity  of  Dryden's  Virgil,  Pope's  Homer,  and 
seemg  Mr  Rose's  little  volume,  and  Carey's  Dante, 
may,  perhaps,  be  saying  to  themselves.  We  shall,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
*^  This  is  a  book  which  no  doubt  we  lazy  reader,  and  partly  because  we  are 
must  buy  some  day — but  we  shall  luxuriously  disposed  ourselves,  give 
wait  till  it  is  complete."  We  mean  to  Ariosto's  own  stanzas,  side  by  side 
poke  these  dilatory  people  by  our  ex-  with  those  of  his  English  translator, 
tracts.  Such  a  way  of  proceeding  is  The  well-known  commencement  of 
exceedingly  unfair  to  the  publisher  of  the  whole  poem  is  thus  fdidtously 
a  work  like  this — a  work  which,  of  transfrised. 

^  Le  Donne,  i  Cavalier,  Parme,  gli  a- 

roori, 
Le  cprtesie,  1*  audad  imprese  io  canto, 
Che  furo  al  tempo,  che  passaro  i  Mori 
D*Afirica  il  mare,  e  in  Francia  nocquer 

tanto; 
Seguendo  V  ire,  e  i  giovenil  fiirori 
D*Agramante  lor  Re ;  che  si  di^  vanto 
Di  vendicar  la  morte  di  Trojano 
Sopra  Rd  Carlo  Imperator  Romano. 


'^  I>ii(6  d'Orlando.  in  un  medesmo  tratto 
C<MHiQon  dettainprotamai,n^inrima; 
.  Che  per  amor  venne  ih  furore,  e  matto, 
D*  uom^  che  si  saggio  era  stimato  prima ; 


''  Of  loves  and  ladies,  kvights  and 

arms,  I  sing. 
Of  COURTESIES,  and  many  a  dariko 

FE4T  ; 

And  from  those  andent  days  my  story  bring. 
When  Moors  from  Afric  pass'din  hosdle  fleet, 
And  ravaged  France,  ¥dth  Agramant  their 

king, 
Flashed  with  his  youthfiil  rage  and  furious 

heat; 
Who  on  king  Charles*,  the  Roman  emperor*s 

head 
Had  vow*d  due  vengeance  for  Tioyano  dead. 

^  In  the  same  strain  of  Roland  will  I  tell 
Things  unattempted  ytt  in  prose  or  rh3rme, 
On  whom  strange  madness  and  rank  fUry  Ml, 
A  man  esteemed  so  wise  in  former  time ; 


Se.da^^colaf  die  talquau  m'  ha  &tto^        If  she,  who  to  like  cruel  pfM»  Ihm  weU 
Ciie*l  pooo  hiMgno  ad  ora  ad  or  mi  lima.     Nigh  brought  my  feeble  wit, wMdi  fida  would 
Zklene  saisL  p^  tanto  concesso,  climb, 

Che  mi  basti  a  finir  quanto  h6  promesso.     And  hourly  wastes  mysense,*  concede  meskfll 

And  strength  my  danng  promise  to  ftdfiL 


**  ^acciavi,  generosa  Erculea  prole, 
Omamento,  e  splendor  del  secol  nostro, 
Ippolito,  aggra&  questo,  che  vnole, 
£  darvi  sol  pu6  V  umii  servo  vostro. 
Quel,  ch*  io  vi  debbo,  posso  di  parole 
Pagare  in  parte,  e  d*  opera  d*  inchiostro : 
N^,  che  pooo  io  vi  dia,  da  imputar  sono ; 
Chd  quanto  io  posso  dar,  tutto  vi  dono. 


^^  Voisentirete  fra  i  piil  d^ni  Eroi, 
Che  sominar  con  laude^*  apparecchio, 
!Ricqrdar  quel  Ruggier,  che  i^  di  voi, 
£  de*  vostri  Avi  iUustri  il  ceppo  vecchio. 
li*  alto  valore,  e  i  chiari  gesti  suoi, 
Vi  far6  udir,  se  voi  mi  date  orecchio ; 
£  i  vostri  alti  pensier  cedano  un  poco. 
Si  che  tra  lor  miei  versi  abbiano  loco. 

*^  Orlando,  che  gran  tempo  innamorato 
Fii  della  bella  Angelica,  e  per  lei 
In  India,  in  Media,  in  Tartaria  lasciato 
A  vea  infiniti,  ed  immortal  trofei ; 
In  Ponente  con  essa  era  tomato. 
Dove  sotto  i  gran  Monti  Pirend, 
Con  la  Gente  di  Franda,  e  di  Lamagna, 
Rd  Carlo  era  attendato  alia  campagna : 


*'  Per  fiire  al  R^  Marsilio,  e  al  Ri  Agra- 

mante 
Battersi  ancor  dd  foUe  ardir  la  guancia ; 
D*  aver  condotto  1*  un  d* Africa  quante 
Oenti  erano  atte  a  portar  spada,  e  landa : 
L*  altro,  d'  aver  spinta  la  Spagna  in- 

nante, 
A  distruzion  dd  bel  R^no  di  Francia, 
£  cosi  Orlando  arrivd  quivi  appunto. 
Ma  tosto  si  pend  d*  esservi  giunto. 


**  Che  gli  fii  tolta  la  sua  Donna  poi ; 
(Ecco  il  giudldo  uman  come  spesso  erra) 
Qudla,  che  dagli  Esperj  ai  liti  Eoi 
Avea  difesa  con  si  lunga  guerra  ; 
Or  uAta,  gli  ^  fra  tanti  amici  suoi 
Senza  spaida  adoprar,  ndla  sua  terra. 
II  savio  Imperator,  ch*  estinguer  volse 
Un  grave  incendio,  f  u  che  gh  la  tolse. 


**  Nata  podii  di  innanzi  era  una  gara 
TraU  Conte  Orlando,  e'l  suq  cugin  Ri- 

naldo; 
Che  ambidno  avean  per  la  bdlezza  rara 
D'  amoioto  dido  1*  animo  caldo. 
Carlo,  che  non  avea  tal  lite  cara, 
Che  fl^i  rendea  1*  ajuto  lor  men  saldo ; 
Quelui  DoQzella,  che  la  causa  n*  era, 
Tolie^  e  did  in  maneal  Dnca  di  Ravera. 


**'  Good  seed  of  Hercule8,give  ear  and  ddgn, 
Thoii  that  dib  age's  grace  and  splendour  art, 
Hippolitus,  to  smile  upon  his  pain 
Who  tenders  what  he  has  with  humble  heart. 
For,  though  all  hope  to  quit  the  score  were 

vain. 
My  pen  and  page  may  pay  the  debt  in  pact ; 
Then,  with  no  jealous  eye  my  offering  scan. 
Nor  scorn  my  gift,  who  give  thee  all  I  can. 

*'  And  me,  amid  the  worthiest  shalt  thou  hear. 
Whom  I  with  fitting  praise  prepare  to  grace. 
Record  the  good  R<^ero,  valiant  peer, 
Th&iancient  root  of  thine  illustrious  race. 
Of  him,  if  thou  wilt  lend  a  willing  ear. 
The  worth  and  warlike  feats  I  shdl  retrace  ^ 
So  thou,  thy  graver  cares  some  little  time 
Postponing,  lend  thy  leisure  to  my  rhyme. 

'*  Roland,  who  long  the  lady  of  Catay, 
Angelica,  had  loved,  and  with  his  brand 
Raised  countless  trophies  to  that  damsd  gay. 
In  India,  Median,  and  Tartarian  land, 
Westwarid  with  her  had  measured  back  his 

way; 
Where,  nigh  the  Pjn'enees,  with  many  a  band 
Of  Germany  and  France,  King  Charlemagne 
Had  camp*d  his  faithful  host  upon  the  plain. 

'*To  make  King  Agramant,  for  penance,  smite 
His  cheek,  and  rash  Marsilius  rue  the  hour  ; 
ThU^  when  all  trained  with  lance  and  sword 

to  fight, 
He  led  from  Africa  to  swell  his  pdwer ; 
TTuit  other  when  he  push*d,  in  fell  despite. 
Against  the  realm  of  France  Spain's  martial 

flower. 
'Twas  thus  Orlando  came  where  Charles  was 

tented 
In  evil  hour,  and  soon  the  deed  repented. 

''  For  here  was  seized  his  dame  of  peerless 

charms, 
(How  often  human  judgment  wanders  wide  t) 
"Whom  in  long  warfare  he  had  kept  fVom 

harms, 
From  western  climes  to  eastern  shores  her 

guide, 
In  his  own  land,  'mid  friends  and  kindred 

arms, 
Now  without  contest  sever'd  from  his  side. 
Fearing  the  mischief  kindled  by  her  eyes, 
From  him  the  prudent  emperor  reft  the  prize. 

*^  "Pot  bold  Orlando,  and  his  cbusin,  free 
Rinaldo,  late  contended  for  the  maid, 
Enamour'd  of  that  beauty  rare ;  since  she 
Alike  the  glowing  breast  of  either  sway*d. 
But  Charles,  who  little  liked  such  rivalry, 
And  drew  an  omen  thence  of  feebler  aid. 
To  abate  the  cauie  of  quarrel,  seiaed  the  fkir. 
And  placed  her  in  Bavarian  Namus*  care. 


Nino  Foettetd  Traralathnst 


« In  pnmio  piomettendob  a  qud  d*  essi, 
€he  in  qu4  oonflitto,  in  quella  gran  gi- 

ornata, 
Degl*  Infeddi  piii  copia  uceidessi, 
£  &  sua  man-  prestasse  q>ra  pi^  grata. 
Contraij  ai  voti  poi  furo  i  successi, 
Che  *n  fiiga  andd  la  Ghente  battezzata, 
£  COB  mold  altri  fa  *1  Duca  prigione ; 
£  rest6  abbandonato  il  padiglione, 

*^  Dove,  poi  che  rimase  la  Donzella, 
Ch*  esser  dovea  del  vincitor  mercede, 
Imianzi  al  caso  era  salita  in  sella, 
£  quando  bisognb,  le  spalle  diede, 
Presaga,  ehe  quel  gionio  esser  rubella 
Dovea  fortuna  alia  Cristiana  Fede : 
£ntr6  in  un  bosco,  e  ndla  stretta  via 
Rincontr6  un  Cavalier,  ch*  a  pid  venia. 


''  Indosso  la^corazza,  e  1*  elmo  in  testa, 
La  spada  al  fianco,  e  in  braccio  avea  lo 

scudo-, 
£  pid  leggier  oorrea  per  la  foresta ; 
Ch'  al  p^io  rosso  U  villan  mezzo  ignudo. 
Timida  pastorella  mai  si  presta 
Non  volse  piede  innanzi  a  serpe  crudo, 
Come  Angelica  tosto  11  freno  torse, 
Che  del  Guerrier,  ch'  a.pi^  venia,  s'  ac- 


eorse. 


9t 


<(  Vowing  witli  her  tlie  wanioi  tt>  oomcpii> 
Who in&t conffict, on  that fiital day. 
With  his  good  hand  most  gainfid  anecmr 

lent, 
And  slew  most  pa3mims  in  the  martial  £riaj. 
But  counter  to  his  hopes  the  battle  went. 
And  his  thinn'd  squadrons  fled  in  ^&saxnj  ; 
Namns,  with  other  Christian  captains,  tUDen, 
And  his  pavilion  in  the  rout  fbnaken. 

<*  There,  lodged  by  Charles,  that  gentle bbn* 

nibd, 
Ordain'd  to  be  the  valiant  victor's  meed* 
Before  the  event  had  sprung  into  her  aefl. 
And  from  the  combat  tum'd  in  time  of  need  ( 
Presaging  wisely  Fortune  would  rebel 
That  fatal  day  against  the  Christian 
And,  entering  a  thick  wood,  discovered  near* 
In  a  dose  path,  a  horseless  cav^er. 

*'  With  shield  upon  his  arm,  in  knightly  wise^ 
Belted  and  mail'd,  his  helmet  on  nis  head ; 
The  knight  more  lightly  through  the  forest 

hies 
Than  half-dothed  churl  to  win  the  cloth  of 

red. 
But  not  from  cruel  snake  more  awiMy  flies 
The  thnid  shepherdess,  vdth  starded  tread,  - 
Than  poor  Angelica  the  bridle  tarns. 
When  she  the  approaching  knight  efh  foot 

discerns." 


One  more  passage— it  shall  be  from  Canto  sixths  where  Rogero,  after  be- 
ing warned  m  vain  by  the  metamorphosed  Astolpho^  is  beguiled  into  the 
Magic  Palace  of  the  Enchantress  Aldna.  ' 


^'  Venne  al  cavallo,  e  lo  disdolse,  e  prese 
Per  le  redini,  e  dietro  sdo  trasse ; 
N^  come  fece  prima,  piu  V  ascese, 
Perch^  mal  grado  suo  non  lo  portasse. 
Seco  pensava;  come  nd  paese 
Di  Logistilla  a  salvamento  andasse. 
£ra  disposto  e  fermo  usare  ogni  opra, 
Che  non  gli  avesse  imperio  Alcina  sopra. 

''  Pensb  di  rimontar  su'l  suo  cavallo, 
£  per  r  aria  spronarlo  a  novo  corso ; 
Ma  dubit5  di  far  poi  maggier  fallo, 
Che  troppo  mal  quel  gU  ubbidiva  al 

morso. 
lo  passerd  per  forza ;  s'  io  non  fallo ; 
(Dicea  tra  se)  ma  vano  era  il  discorso. 
Non  fu  duo  miglia  lungi  alia  marina, 
Che  labella  Citta  vide  d' Aldna. 

'<  Lontan  si  vede  una  muraglia  lunga, 
Che  gira  intoifno,  e  gran  paese  serra ; 
£  par  chela  sua  altezza  al  Cid  s'  aggi- 

unga, 
£  d*  oro  sia  dall'  alta  dma  a  terra. 
Alcun  dal  mio  parer  qui  si  dilunga; 
£  dice,  ch*  ella  h  Alcmmia ;  e  forse  ch* 

etra: 
£d  anco  forse  meglio  di  me  intende : 
A  me  par'oio,  poi  dia  si  zii^loide. 


'^  The  courser  from  the  myrtle  he  untied. 
And  by  the  bridle  led  behind  him  still ; 
Nor  would  he,  as  before,  the  horse  bestride. 
Lest  he  should  bear  him  off  against  his  will : 
He  mused  this  while  how  safdy  he  might  find 
A  passage  to  the  land  of  Logistil ; 
Firm  in  his  purpose  every  nerve  to  strain, 
Lest  empire  over  him  Alcina  gain. 

''  He  to  remount  the  steed,  and  through  the  air 

To  spur  him  to  a  new  career  again 

Now  thought ;  but  doubted  next,  in  fear  to 

fare 
Worse  on  the  courser,  restive  to  the  rdn« 
*  No,  I  will  win  by  force  the  mountun.stair,* 
Rogero  said  ;  (but  the  resolve  was  vain) 
Nor  by  the  beach  two  miles  his  way  pursutd, 
£re  he  Alcina's  lovdy  dty  view'd. 

<<  A  lofty  wall  at  distance  meets  his  eye. 
Which  girds  a  spadous  town  within  its  bound; 
it  seems  as  if  its  summit  touch'd  the  sky, 
And  all  appears  like  gold  from  top  to  giouni. 
Here  some  one  says  it  is  but  alchemy, 
-^And  haply  his  opinion  is  unsound^ 
And  haply  he  more  wittily  divines : 
for  me ;  I  deem  it  gold  because  it  ibiaM. 


laasLr) 


Wifinr^Bote^^ower, 


^ 


^^  CoQW  Ai  nrefBO  aUo  d.  xicch*  iiiui%  *'  When  be  was  nigh  the  city-walls,  so  bright ; 

CEel  MoBOo  altre  son  h»  ddU  lor  sorte ;  The  wodd  has  not  their  equal,  h^  ^e  straigh  t 

I^isci5  la  stradat  phe  per  la  pianura  And  spacions'way  deserts,  the  way  which,  dight 

Ampia,  e  diritta  andava  alle  gran  porte ;  Across  the  plain,  conducted  to  the  gate ; 

Ed  A  man  dest^  a  quella  pUi  sicura.  And,  by  that  safer  road  upon  the  right, 

Ch*  al  monte  gia,  piegossi  il  Guerrier  Strains  now  against  the  mountain ;  but,  in 

forte;  wait. 

Ma  tosto  ritrov6  1*  iniqua  frotta,  JSncounters  soon  the  crowd  of  evil  foes,     ■ 

Dal  cui  furor  gli  fu  turbata,  e  rotta.  Who  furiously  the  Child's  advance  oppose. 


**•  Non  fu  veduta  nud  piii  strana  torma, 
Piti  mostruosi  volti,  e  peggio  fatti. 
Alcun  dal  coUo  in  gm  a^  ^omini  ban 

forma; 
Ccd  viso  altri  di  scimie,  altri  di  gatti ; 
Stampano  akun  co*  pi^  eaprigni  r  orma ; 
Alciini  son  centauri  agili,  ed  atti ; 
Son  giovani  imprudenti^  e  vecchi  stolti ; 
Chi  nudi,  e  chi  di  strane  pelli  involti. 


^*  Chi  senza  freno  in  su  un  destrier  ga- 

loppa, 
Chi  lento  va  con  1*  asino,  e  col  hue ; 
Altri  salisce  ad  un  oentauro  in  groppa ; 
Struzzoli  molti  han  sotto,  aquile,  egrue. 
Pons!  altri  a  bocca  il  corno,  altri  la 

coppa; 
Chi  femmina,  e  chi  maschio,  e  chi  am- 

bedue, 
Chi  porta  uncino,  e  chi  scala  di  corda, 
Gbi  pal  di  ferro,  e  chi  una  lima  sorda. 

'*  Di  questi  il  oapitano  si  vedea 
Aver  gonfiato  il  ventre,  e*l  viso  grasso  ; 
n  quid  su  una  testuggine  sedea, 
Che  con  gran  taidita  mu^va  il  passo. 
Avea  di  mii,  e  di  la  chi  lo  reggea ; 
Perch*  egli  era  ebro,  e  tenea  il  ciglio 

basso. 
Altri  la  fronte  gli  asdugava,  e  il  mento ; 
Altri  i  panni  scotea  per  fargli  vento. 


*'^  Was  never  yet  behdd  a  stranger  band. 
Of  mien  more  hideous,  or  more  monstrous 

shape. 
Form*d  downwards  from  the  neck  like  men, 

he  scanned 
Some  with  the  head  of  cat,  and  some  of  ape; 
With  hoof  of  goat  that  other  stamp'd  the 

sand; 
While  some  seem'd  centaurs,  quick  in  fight 

and  rape ; 
Naked,  or  mantled  in  outlandish  skin. 
These  dbting  sires,  those  striplings  bold  in  sin. 

*^  This  gallops  on  a  horse  without  a  bit ; 
This  backs  the  sluggish  ass,  or  bullock  slow ; 
These  mounted  on  we  croup  of  centaur  sit ; 
Those  perchM  on  eagle,  crane,  or  estridge,  go. 
Some  male,  some  female,  some  hermaphrodit*. 
These  drain  the  cup  and  those  the  bugle  blow. 
One  bore  a  corded  ladder,  one  a  hook ; 
One  a  dull  file,  or  bar  of  iron  shook. 


'*  Uh,  ch'  avea  umana  forma,  i  piedi,  e*l 

ventre, 
£  eollo  avea  di  cane,  orecchie,  e  testa 
Contra  Ruggiero  abbaja,  accio  ch'  egli 

entre 
Nella  l>ella  Citta,  cV  addietro  resta. 
Rispose  il  Cavalier :  Nol  fard,  mentre 
Avra  forza  la  man  di  regger  questa ; 
E  gli  mostra  la  spada,  di  cui  volta 
Avea  V  aguzza  punta  alia  sua  volto. 

^*  Qad  mostio  lui  ferir  vuol  d'  una  Ian- 

cia; 
Ma  Rugger  presto  se  gli  awenta  ad- 

dosso. 
UnavtaeeBta  gli  trasse  alia  panda, 
E  la  f^  un  palmo  riuscir  pd  dosso ; 
'  Lo  fcudo  imbraccia,  e  qua,  e  la  si  landa ; 


**•  The  captain  of  this  crew,  which  blocked 
the  road. 

Appeared,  with  monstrous  paunch  and  bloat- 
ed face ; 

Who  a  slow  tortoise  for  a  horse  bestrode. 

That  passing,  duggishly,  with  him  did  pace : 

Down  look*d,  some  here,  some  there,  sus- 
tain*d  the  load. 

For  he  was  drunk,  and  kept  him  in  his  place. 

Some  wipe  his  brows  and  chin  from  sweat 
which  ran. 

And  others  with  their  vests  his  viisage  fan. 

'*  One,  with  a  human  shape  and  feet,  his  crest, 
Fa$hion*d  like  hound,  in  neck  and  ears  and 

head,  / 

Bay*d  at  the  gallant  Chi|d  with  angry  quest. 
To  turn  him  to  the  city  whence  he  fled. 
'  That  will  I  never,  while  of  strength  pos- 
sessed 
To  brandish  this,*  the  good  Rogero  said : 
With  that  his  trenchaJit  faulchion  he  dis- 

play'd. 
And  pointed  at  him  full  the  naked  blade. 

'^  That  monster  would  have  smote  him  with 
a  spear. 

But  swiftly  at  Ids  foe  Rogero  sprung. 

Thrust  at  his  paunch,  and  drove  his  faulchion 
sheer 

Through  his  pierced  back  a  palm ;  his  buck- 
ler flung 
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Ma  1*  inimioo  stuolo  h  troppo  grosso ;      .  Before  him,  and  next  sallied  there  and  here  ; 
L*  un  quihci  il  punge,  e  V  altro  quindi     But  all  too  numerous  was  the  wicked  throng, 
anerra :  Now  grappled  from  hehind,  now  punched  be- 

Egli  s*  azresta,  e  fa  lor*  aspra  guerra.  fore, 

He  stands,  and  plies  the  crowd  with  war&re 
^  sore. 


*<  L*  un  sin^ai  denU,  e  V  altro  sin*  al  petto 
Partendo  va  di  qudla  iniqua  razza ; 
Ch*  alia  sua  spada  non  s*  oppone  elmetto, 
N^  scudo,  ,ne  panziera,  ne  corrazza. 
Ma  da  tutte  le  parti  e  cosi  stretto, 
Che  bisogno  saria  per  trovar  piazza, 
£  tener  da  se  largo  il  popol  reo, 
D*ayer  pii^  bracda,  e  man  che  Briareo. 


^'  Se  di  scoprire  avesse  avuto  awiso 
Lio  scudo,  che  gia  fu  del  Negromante ; 
lo  dico  quel,  ch*  abbarbagliava  il  vis0| 
Quel,  ch*  all*  ardone  avea  lasciato  At- 

lante, 
Subito  avria  quel  brutto  stuol  conquiso, 
£  fattosel  cader  cieco  davante. 
£  forse  ben,  che  disprezz6  quel'modo, 
Ferch^  virtute  usar  yoke,  e  non  frodo. 

*^  Sia  quel  che  pu6,  piii  tosto  vuol  mo- 

rire, 
Che  rendersi  prigione  a  si  vil  gente. 
£ccoti  intanto  dalla  porta  uscire 
Del  muro,  ch*  io  dicea  d*  oro  lucente, 
Due  Giovani,  ch*  ai  gesti,  ed  al  vestire 
Non  eran  da  stimar  nate  umilmente ; 
N^  da  pastor  nutrite  con  disagi. 
Ma  fra  deiizie  di  real  palagi. 

'*  L*  una,  e  1'  altra  sedea  su  un  Liocomo, 
Candido  pii!i,  che  candido  Armellino ; 
li*  una,  e  1*  altra  era  bella,  e  di  si  adorno 
Abito,  e  modo  tanto  pellegrino, 
Che  all*  uom  guardando,  e  contemplando 

intomo 
Bisognerebbe  aver  occhio  divino 
Per  for  di  lor  giudicio  ;  e  tal  saria 
Belti,  s*  avesse  coipo,  e  leggiadtia. 


^'L*  una,  e  1*  altra  n*  and6,  dove  nel  prato 

Ruggiero  h  oppresso  dallo  stuol  viUano. 

Tutta  la  turba  si  lev6  da  lato, 

E  quelle  al  Cavalier  porser  la  mano, 

Che  tinto  in  viso-di  color  rosato 

Le  Donne  ringrazi6  dell*  attb  umano ; 

£  fu  contento  (compiacendo  loro) 

Di  ritomarsi  a  quella  porta  d*  oro. 


'^  L*adorhamento,  che  s*  aggira  sopra 
La  bella  porta,  e  sporge  un  poco  avante. 
Parte  non  ha,  che  tutta  non  si  cuopra 
DeUe  piu  rare  gemme  di  Levante. 
Da  quattro  parti  si  riposa  sopra 
Ghxwse  oolonne  d*  int^ro.  Diamante. 
O  vero,  0  falso,  ch*  air  occhio  risponda, 
Non  d  cosa  piu  bella,  o  piu  gioconda. 


*'  One  to  the  teeth,  another  to  the  breast. 
Of  that  foul  race  he  cleft ;  since  no  one  stee]*d 
In  mail,  his  brows   widi  covering  helmet 

dress*d, 
Or  fought,  secured  by  corslet  or  by  shield ; 
Yet  is  he  so  upon  all  quarters  press*d. 
That  it  would  need  the  Child,  to  dear  the 

fidd. 
And  to  keep  off  the  wicked  crew  which  swarms. 
More  than  Briareus*  hundred  hands  and  arms. 

*^  If  he  had  thought  the  magic  shield  to  show, 
(I  speak  of  that  the  necromancer  bore. 
Which  dazed  the  sight  of  the  astonish*d  foe. 
Left  at  his  saddle  by  the  wizard  Moor) 
That  hideous  band,  in  sudden  overthrow. 
Blinded  by  this,  had  sunk  the  knight  before. 
J^ut  haply  he  despised  such  mean  as  vile. 
And  would  prevail  by  valour,  not  by  guile. 


'*  This  as  it  may :  the  Child  would  meet  hit 

fate, 
Ere  by  so  vile  a  band  be  prisoner  led  ; 
When,  lo !  forth-issuing  from  the  dty*8  gate. 
Whose  wall  appear*d  like  shining  gold  I  said. 
Two  youthful  dames,  not  born  in  low  estate. 
If  measured  by  their  mien  and  garb,  nor  bred 
By  swain,  in  early  wants  and  tifbubles  versed  ; 
But  amid  princely  joys  in  palace  nursed  ! 

*'  On  unicorn  was  seated  either  fair, 
A  beast  than  spotless  ermine  yet  more  white ; 
So  lovely  were  the  damsds,  and  so  rare 
Their  garb,  and  with  such  graceful  fashion 

dight, 
That  he  who  closely  view'd  the  youthful  pair. 
Would  need  a  surer  sense  than  mortal  sight. 
To  judge  between  the  two.    With  such  a  mien 
Embodied  grace  and  beauty  would  be 

seen. 

■  ^ 

"  Into  the  mead  rode  this  and  the  other  dame. 
Where  the  foul  crew  opposed  the  Child's  re- 
treat. 
The  rabble  scattered  as  the  ladies  came. 
Who  with  extended  hand  the  warrior  greet. 
He,  with  a  kindling  visage,  red  with  shame, 
Thank'd  the  two  damsds  for  their  gentle  feat ; 
And  was  content  upon  their  will  to  wait. 
With  them  returning  to  that  golden  gate. 

**  Above,  a  cornice  round  the  gateway  goes. 
Somedeal  projecting  from  the  colonnade. 
In  which  is  not  a  single  part  but  glows, 
With  rarest  gems  of  India  overlaid. 
Propped  at  fdur  points,  the  portal  did  repose 
On  columns  of  one  solid  diamond  made. 
Whether  what  met  the  eye  was  false  or  true, 
Was  never  sight  more  fair  or  glad  to  view. 
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^  Su  per  la  log^Ua,  e  iiior  per  le  colonne     ^'  Upon  die  sill  and  tbrough  the  'coliimivi. 


Corron  scherzando  lascive  Donzelle ; 
Chet  se  i  rispetd  debit!  alle  Donne 
Servasser  pin,  sarian  forse  piii  belle. 
Tutte  vestite  eran  di  yerdi  gonne, 
£  coronate  di  frondi  novelle. 


.  there, 
Ran  young  and  wanton  girk,  in  frolic  spdrt  t 
Who  haply  yet  would  have  appear*d  more 

fair, 
Had  they  observed  a  woman^s  fitting  port. 
Queste  con  molte  ofierte,  e  con  buon  viso     All  are  array'd  in  green,  and  garlands  wear 
Kuggier  fecero  entrar  nel  Paradiso.  Of  the  fresh  leaf.  Him  these  in  courteous  sort. 

With  many  profi^rs  and  fair  mien  entice. 
And  welcome  to  this  opening  Paradise. 


*^  Ch^.si  pu6  ben  cosi  nomar  quel  loco, 
Ove  mi  credo  che  nascesse  Amore. 
Non  vi  si  sta,  se  non  in  danza,  e  in  gioco, 
£  tutte  in  festa  vi  si  spendon  1*  ore. 
Pensier  canuto,  n^  molto,  nd  poco 
Si*pu6  quivi  albergare  in  alcun  core. 
Non  entra  quivi  disagio,  nh  inopia. 
Ma  vi  sta  ogn*or  col  como  pien  la  Copia. 


"  Qui,  dove  con  serena,  e  lieta  fronte 
Par  ch'  ogn^or  rida  il  grazioso  aprile 
Giovani,  e  Donne,  son :  qual  presso  a 

fonte 
Canta  con  dolce,  e  dilettoso  stile ; 
Qual  d*un  arbore   all'ombra,   e  qual 

d*un  monte, 
O  gioca,  o  danza,  o  fa  cosa  non  vile ; 
£  qual  lungi  dagli  altri  a  un  suo  fedele 
Discuopre  ramorose  sue  querele. 


**  Per  le  dme  de'  pini,  e  degli  allori, 
l)egli  alti  faggi)  e  d^l'  irsuti  abeti, 
Volan  scherzando  i  pargoletti  Amori ; 
Di  lor  vittorie  altri  godendo  lieti, 
Altri  pigliando  a  saettare  i  cori 
La  mira  quindi,  altri  tesdendo  reti. 
Chi  tempra  dardi  ad  un  ruscel  piu  basso, 
£  chi  gh  aguzza  ad  un  volubil  sasso.** 


^'  For  so  with  reason  I  this  place  may  call. 
Where,  it  is  my  belief,  that  Love  had  birth  ; 
AVhere  life  is  spent  in  festive  game  and  ball,' 
And  still  the  passing  moments  flieet  in  mirth. 
Here  hoary-headed  Thought  ne*er  comes  at 

aU, 
Nor  finds  a  place  in  any  bosoni.    Dearth, 
Nor  yet  Discomfort,  never  enter  here, 
Where  Plenty  fills  her  horn  throughout  the 

year. 

^'  Here,  where  with  jovial  and  unclouded 
brow. 

Glad  April  seems  to  wear  a  constant  smile. 

Troop  boys  and  damsels ;  One,  where  foun- 
tains flow. 

On  the  green  margin  sings  in  dulcet  style ; 

Others,  the  hill  or  tufled  tree  below, 

In  dance,  or  ho  mean  sport,  th6  hours  beguile. 

While  this,  who  shuns  the  revellers*  noisy 
cheer. 

Tells  Lis  love  sorrows  in  his  comrade's  ear. 

<'  Above  the  laurel  and  the pioe-tree's  height. 
Through  the  tall  beech  and  shaggy  fir-tree*s 

spray. 
Sport  little  loves,  with  desultory  flight : 
These,  at  their  conquests  made,  rejoiced  and 

gay? 

These,  with  the  well-directed  shaft,  take  sight 
At.  hearts,  and  those  spread  nets  to  catch  their 

prey; 
One  wets  his  arrows  in  the  brook  which  winds. 
And  one  on  whirling  stone  the  weapon  grinds.*' 

We  earnestly  hope  Mr  Rose  may  go  on  and  conclude  this  great  underta- 
king as  happily  as  he  has  begun  it.-^It  is  impossible  to  wish  anything  better 
than  this,  either  for  his  own  sake,  or  for  otir  own. 

LORD  F.  L.  GOWER* 


We  now  come  to  a  bold  venture — 
Goethe's  Faust,  by  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower.  This  young  noble- 
man, for  we  believe  he  is  very  young, 
has,  we  must  confess,  surprised  us. 
He  has  not  given  a  perfect  Faust, — 
that  nobody  ever  will  do— -but  he  has 
come  so  near  perfection,  that  we  may 
safely  congratulate  him  on  an  a-* 
chievement  of  which  there  are  few 
practised  poets  now  living  in  Britain 
that  might  not  be  proud. 

By  turning  to  tne  number  of  this 
Magazine  for  June  1820,  the  reader 
may  refinah  his  recollection  of  the 
story  of  this  wonderful  masterpiece. 
The  analysis  there  given  of  the  table. 


and  the  copious  specimens  of  transla- 
tion, were  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Irish 
friend  of  ours, — ^a  young  man  certain- 
ly of  highly  distinguished  accomplish- 
ment and  most  promising  genius.  He, 
however,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  the  first 
to  approve  of  what  we  do,  when  we 
candidly  say,  that  Lord  Francis  Gower 
has  put  us  somewhat  out  of  eonceit 
with  his  efforts  upon  Faustus.  They 
were  spirited — but  they  were  hasty — 
they  want  the  refinement,  and  what 
is  of  still  greater  moment,  they  want 
tbe  flow  of  this  youi^g  lord's  parallel 
passages.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in 
us  to  give  a  second  analysis  of  the  ori- 
ginal poem  : — that  our  friend  has  done 

F. 
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as  well  as  is  at  all  necessaiy.    We  Marg,   If  somedmes  upon 

shall  therefore  be  contented  with  quo-  thoughts  should  stray, 

ting  a  few  of  Lord  Francis's  scenes.  I  s^aU  have  leisure  memory's  debt  to  pay. 

The  first  shall  be  that  in  which  FausU  You  are  alone  then  often  ? 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles  walk  and  ^  ^^^V,^?^' *?^^.*^  . 

converse  with  Margaret  and  Martha  Our  humble  household  is  but  small, 

in  the  garden.    The  scene  is  one  of  ^tt^^'r^T  i^^  ^  *^              % 

^1     /»     *'^  .    ^     -1            1      .1.  VVe  nave  no  maid,  and  I  may  scarce  avaiT 

the  finest  m  Goethe ;  and  nothing,  we  To  wake  so  early  and  to  sleep  so  UteT 

apprehend,  can  be  more  hapoy  than  And  then  my  mo£er  is  in  each  detaU 

the  version.    What  delightful  stage-  So  accurate. 

efiect — what  rich  contrasts  among  all  I  scarce  approve  thest  iancies  of  my  mo* 

the  four  personages — the  bewildered^  ther*s, 

innocent,  timid  Maiden — the  crafty^  And  think  we  mig^t  do  moro  than  many 

worldly  Woman — the  Fie  nd— and  his  others. 

perplexed  Victim  !  what  satire !  what  ^7  ^a^«  left  us  what  lie  had  to  give, 

poetry !  what  pathos !  t^^  u''"*u*°^  garden,  decent  means  to  live  , 

4?  ^  Carden  ^  brother  was  a  soldier  bred ; 

Maegaeet  on  Fa  JsT's  arm.  Mephis-  f^t^'tTrll^r!^'^'  "^^^^^'a^  ^^ 

TOPHELES  and  Martha  walking  up  '-  ^^  "^'^^^  *~""«  ^*  ^«  «^d. 


and  down, 

Marg.  Too  well  I  feel  it,  tlms  you  con- 
descend 
Merely  to  shame  me  in  the  end. 
You  travelled  gentlemen  are  used 

From  kindness  to  put  up  with  all. 
I  know  you  cannot  be  amused 


And  yet  my  love  for  it  my  time  beguHed. 

«         «         •         «         • 

I 

Before  its  birth  my  father  was  no  more, 
My  mother  almost  gave  it  o'er  { 
It  pined,  and  then  recovered  by  degrees  ; 
'Twas  I  must  feed  it,  hold  it  on  my  knees  ; 
And  thus  I  watchM  and  nursed  it,  all  alone» 


With  anything  that  one  like  me  lets  falL     And  grew  to  look  upon  it  as  my  owq. 


FaiMt.  To  hear  you  speak  delights  me 
more 
Than  wisdom^s  wordji  or  learning's  lore. 

{He  kisses  her  hand. 
Marg,  How  could  you  thus  your  lips 
offend  ? 


Faust.  How  sweet  your  task  to  rear  the, 

drooping  flower ! 
Marg,  And  yet  it  cost  me  many  a  weary 

hour ; 
And  then,  besides,  to  tend  the  house  af- 

fairs-* 


The  softness  of  this  hand  much  toil  haS    'T  would  weary  you  to  tell  you  all  my 


marr'd. 

To  all  things  I  must  needs  attend— 
Mj  mother's  rule  is  rather  hard. 

{They  pass  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Mar.  to  Meph.  And  you,  land  sir,  set 

out  so  soon  again  ? 
Meph,  Business  and  duty  stUl  impel  my 
course. 
Often  we  leave  a  place  behind  with  pain, 
Yet  onward  must  proceed  perforce. 
Mar.  In  youth  to  roam  where  fortune 

drives. 
May  suit  you  well  by  land,  or  on  the 
waves; 
Yet  soon  the  evil  time  arrives ; 
To  slink  sad,  lonely  bachelors  to  your 
graves, 
If  a  black  prospect  for  your  latter  lives. 
Meph.  Such  end,  with  horror,  I  expect. 
Mtw.  Then,  worthy  sir,  in  time  reflect. 
(They  pass  back^  as  before, 
Marg.  Yes,  you  are  courteous,  kind, 
and  good. 
But  then  you  come  of  gentle  blood, 
Have  many  a  friend  of  many  a  nation. 
And,  more  than  all  this,  education. 
JPaMT&.Dulness,  not  knowledge,  wrin- 
Ides  oft  the  brow — 
Folly  wiU  often  dress  at  wisdom. 
Marg.  How? 

Fautt.  Strange,  that  simplicity  should 
want  the  sense 
To  tee  the  beauty  of  Its  innocence ! 


(  They  cross  oxter. 
Mar.  to  Meph.  Indeed  'tis  uphill  work, 
to  teach 
You  bachelors.    Excuse  the  speech. 
Meph.  Would  one  like  you  my  steps 
conduct, 
I  should  be  easy  to  instruct. 
Mar.  Now  tell  me  true,  in  any  place  or 
station. 
Has  your  heart  never  fdt  the  least  sensa- 
tion ? 
Meph.  A  good  man's  hearth,  tlie  whiles 
his  wife  sits  by, 
Pearls  cannot  equid,  treasures  cannot  buy ! 
'Tis  thus  the  proverb  says,  and  so  say  I. 
Mar.  I  mean,  if  e'er  your  heart  to  Igve 

was  tending  ? 
Meph.'  1  alwa3rs  found  the  ladies  conde- 
scending. 
Mar.  I  mean,  if  serious  passion  fiU'd 

your  breast  ? 
Meph.  Trifling  with  ladies  is  beyond  a 

jest  I 
Mar.  Ah  !  you  mistake. 
Meph.  1  grieve  to  be  so  blind ; 
But  this  I  see— that  you  are  very  kind. 

iCrosf  over, 
Faust.  Then  you  forgive  my  bearing  in 
the  street. 
Near  the  cathedral,  ichen  we  chanced  to 
meet, 
Marg,  I  was  surprised  and  flnster'd;  it 
was  new 
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To  be  aoooftted  by  a  man  like  jou. 
Wliat,  thought  I,  sure  he  mnst  have  seen  in 

me 
Some  sign  of  wantonness,  or  levi^  ? 
Yet,  I  confess,  I  scarcely  knqw  what  charm 
Arrested  me,  as  I  refused  y<hir  arm. 

{They  make  love* 
ilfar.  The  night  draws  on. 
Meph,  True,  and  we  mmst  away. 
Mar,  I  would  invite  yo^  here  to  stay^ 
But  in  an  evil  neighbourhood  we  dwell. 
Where  nothing  suits  each  gaping  fool  so 

weU, 
As  when,  neglecthig  all  his  own  affairs, 
At  eTerybody  else  he  stares ; 
And  thus  thehr  talk  would  be  of  me  and 

you, 
And  of  these  two. 

Goodnight!" 

We  are  very  loath  to  turn  over  so 

many  pages^  but  we  must  pass  to  the 

last  scene  of  all.     The  poor  ruined 

girl,  v^ho  has  innocently  killed  her 
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Matg,  ion  her  knees.)  Who  gave  the 

hangman  power 
So  soon  to  wake  and  slay  ? 
Why  call*st  thou  me  at  midnight*s  hour  ? — 

O !  let  me  live  till  day ! — 
Is  it  not  time  when  mom  has  sprung  P 

[iS*^  tiands  up. 
And  I  am  yet  so  f oung  !  so  young ! 
And  yet  so  soon  to  perish  by  your  laws. 
Once  I  was  fair  too — ^that  is  just  the  cailse. 
One  friend  waa  near  me  then :  he  too  is 

fled. 
My  flowers  are  witherM,  and  my  garland 

dead. 
Seize  me  not  tlius  !  it  gives  me  pain. 
Have  I  e'er  wrong'd  thee?  why  then 
bind  me  so  ? 
liCt  not  my  woman's  voice  implore  in 
vain — 
Can  I  have  hurt  one  whom  I  do  not 

know? 
Faust,  Can  I  outlive  this  hour  of  woe  ! 
Marg,  Ah !  I  am  now  within  thy  power ; 


mother,  and  madly  her  child,  is  alone    M^^d  M  Sed^'h  m^^y  ^aJi*  hour, 


in  her  dungeon — She  is  to  leave  it  for 
the  gallows  at  day-break.  Faust,  her 
miserable  betrayer,  more  miserable 
than  she,  appears  at  the  door  with  a 
bundle  of  keys  and  a  lamp. — But  we 
entreat  our  reader  to  turn  back  to  the 
number  of  June  1820,  ere  he  proceeds 


But  then  they  took  it  from  me  to  annoy. 
And  now  ^ey  say  the  mother  kill'd  her 

boy. 
And  she  shall  ne'er  be  happy  more' — 
That  is  the  song  they  sing  to  give  me 

pain; 
It  is  the  end  of  an  old  strain. 


to  read  what  follows— or  if  Madame     ^^^  "«^^  meas^t  me  before. 


de  Stael's  Germa^  be  at  hand,  it  will 
do  equally  well. 

'*  Dungeon, 
Faust,   xoiih  a  Bundle  of  Keys  and  a 
Lamp  before  a  low  iron  Door, 
Faust,  Strength  to  my  limbs  my  faint- 
ing soul  denies. 
Sick  with  the  sense  of  man's  collected 
woe; 
Behind  this  dungeon's  dripping  wall  she 
lies. 
Frenzy  4he  crime  for  which  her  blood 
must  flow. 
Traitor,  thou  darest  not  enter  in 
To  &ce  the  witness  of  thy  sin. 

Forward !   thy  cowardice  draws  down 

the  blow. 
Marg,  iwithin)  sings,  NoW  shame  on 
my  mother. 

Who  brought  me  to  light. 
And  foul  fall  my  father 

Who  nursed  me  in  spite. 
Faust,  {unlocking  the  door.)  She  dreams 
not  that  her  lover  hears  ^e  strain. 
The  straw's  sad  rustling,  and  the  clinking 
chain. 
Marg,  {hiding  herself  in  the  straw  on 
which  ike  lies,) 
Woe,  woe  \  they  wake  me !  bitter  fate ! 
Fansn.  Hush,  hush  !  I  come  to  give  thee 

means  to  flv. 
Marg.  Art  thou  a  man  ?  then  be  com- 
passionate. 
FoMi.  Soft !  thou  wik  wake  thy  jailers 
with  that  cry. 
[Be  teizes  the  chains  to  unlock  them. 


Faust,  He,  whom  you  deem'd  so  far,  be- 
fore you  lies, 
To  burst  your  chains,  and  give  theliftfe  you 
prize. 
Marg,  Oh  !  raise  we  to  the  saints  our 
prayer ! 
For  see,  beneath  the  stair. 
Beneath  the  door-stone  swell 
The  penal  flames  of  hell. 
The  evil  one. 
In  pitiless  wrath. 
Roars  for  his  prey. 

Faust,  {aloud)  Margaret !  Margaret ! 
Marg,  {starting)  That  was  his  voice  ! 
[She  springs  up  ;  her  chains  fall  oj^. 

Where  is  he  ?  for  I  know  'twas  he. 

None,  none  shall  stay  me ;  I  am  free ! 

'Tis  to  his  bosom  I  will  fly. 

In  his  embraces  I  will  lie. 

His  Margaret  he  calls,  on  the  threshold  he 

stands, 
'Mid  the  laughter  and  howls  of  the  flend- 

ish  ban£'; 
l^hrough  the  shouts  of  their  malice,  their 

hissings  of  scorn, 
How   sweedy  his  voice  of  affection  was 

borne! 
Faust.  'Tis  I. 

Marg,  Oh,  say  it,  say  it,  once  i^ain. 
My  friend,  my  lover  !  Where  is  now  my 

pain  ? 
Where  is  my  chain,  my  dungeon,  and  my 

grave? 
He  comes  himself  to  comfort  and  to  save. 
I  see  die  church's  aide,  the  street. 
Where  first  we  dared  to  gaze,  to  meet: 
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The  garden  bicioms  before  me  now. 
Where  first  we  shared  the  kiss,  the  vow. 
Faust.  Away  !  away  ! 
Marg,  Oh,  not  so  &8t ! 
Time  is  with  you  so  sweetly  past. 
Faust*  Haste,  Margaret,  haste ! 
For,  if  thou  lingerest  here, 
We  both  shall  pay  it  dear. 
Marg.  What,  thou  canst  kiss  no  more ! 
Away  so  short  a  time  as  this. 
And  hast  so  soon  foi^t  to  kiss  ! 
Why  are  my  joys  less  ardent  than  they 
were? 
Once  in  those  folding  arms  I  loved  to 
lie. 
Clung  to  that  breast,  and  deem'd  my  hea- 
ven was  there. 
Till,  scarce   alive,  I  almost  long*d  to 
die! 
Those  lips  are  cold,  and  do  not  move, 

Alas  !  unkind,  unkind  ! 
Hast  thou  left  all  thy  love. 
Thy  former  love,  behind  ? 
Faust.  Follow  me !  follow,  Margaret ! 
be  not  slow : 
With  twice  its  former  heat  my  Idve  shall 

glow. 
Margaret,  this  instant  come,  His  all  I  pray. 
Marg.  And  art  thou,  art  tliou,  he  for 

certain,  say? 
Faust.  I  am  ^  come  with  me. 
Marg.  Thou  shalt  burst  my  chain. 
And  lay  me  in  thy  folding  arms  again. 
How  comes  it,  tell  me,  thou  canst  bear  my 

.  sight  ? 
Enow*at  thou  to  whom  thou  bring^st  the 
means  of  flight  ? 
Faust.  Gome,  come ! — .1  feel  the  morn- 
ing breeze's  breath. 
Marg.  This  hand  was  guilty  of  a  mo- 
therms  death ! 
I  drown'd  my  child !  And  thou  canst  tell. 
If  it  was  mine,  'twas  thine  as  welL 
I  scarce  believe,  though  so  it  seem — 
Give  me  thy  hand — I  do  not  dream — 
That  dear,  dear  hand.  Alas,  that  spot ! 
Wipe  it  away,  the  purple  clot ! 
What  hast  thou  done  ?  Put  up  thy  sword ; 
It  was  thy  Margaret's  voice  implored. 
Faust.  Oh  Margaret !  let  the  hour  be 
past; 
Forget  it,  or  I  breathe  my  last. 

Marg.  No ;  yoii  must  live  till  I  shall 
trace 
For  each  their  separate  burial-place. 
You  must  prepare  betimes  to-morrow 
Our  home  of  sorrow. 
For  my  poor  mother  keep  the  best ; 
My  brother  next  to  her  shall  rest. 
Me,  Margaret,  you  miist  lay  aside^ 
Some  space  between,  but  not  too  wide. 
On  the  right  breast  my  boy  shall  be  ; 
Let  no  one  else  lie  there  but  he. 
*Twere  bliss  with  him  in  death  to  116, 
MHiich,  on  thi^  earth,  my  foes  deny, 
*Ti8  all  in  vain — ^you  will  not  mind, ' 
And  yet  you  look  so  good,  so  kind. 
FautU  Then  be  per8uaded--come  with 
me. 


Marg.  To  wander  with  ymr? 
Faust,  To  be  free. 

Marg,  To  death !  I  know  it— I  pre* 
pare —  ♦ 

I  come ;  the  grave  is  yawning  there  t 
The  grave,  no  &rther — 'tis  our  journey'* 

end. 
You  part.  Oh !  could  I  but  your  steps  at-* 
tend. 
Faust.  You  can  !  But  wish  it,  and  the 

deed  is  done. 
Marg.  I  may  not  with  you ;  hope  Amt 
me  is  none ! 
How  can  I  fly  ?  They  glare  upon  me  stiU  \ 
It  is  so  sad  to  beg  the  wide  world  through* 
And  with  an  evil  conscience  too ! 
It  is  so  sad  to  roam  through  stranger  lands. 
And  they  will  seize  me  with  their  iroipi 
hands ! 
Fauxt.  I  will  be  with  you. 
Marg.  Quick !  fly  ! 
Save  it,  or  the  child  will  die  \ 
Through  the  wild  wood, 
To  the  pond ! 
It  lifts  its  head  ! 
The  bubbles  rise ! 
It  breathes ! 
Oh  save  it,  save  it ! 

Faust.  Reflect,  reflect ! 
One  step,  and  thou  art  free ! 
Marg.  Had  we  but  pass*d  the  hiUudff 
lone — 
My  mother  there  sits  on  a  stone. 
Long  she  has  sat  there^  cold  and  dead. 
Yet  nodding  with  her  weary  head. 
Yet  winks  not,  nor  signs,  other  motion  iB 

o'er; 
She  slept  for  so  long,  that  she  wakes  no 
more. 
Faust.  Since  words  ar^  vain  to  rouse  thy 
sleeping  sens6, 
I  venture,  and  with  force  I  bear  thee  hence. 
Marg.  Unhand  me !  leave  me !  I  will 
not  consent ! 
Too  much  I  yielded  once  !  to^  much  re- 
pent ! 
Faust.  Day !  Margaret,  day !  your  houjr 

will  soon  be  past. 
Marg.  True,  'tis  the  day ;  the  last— 
the  last ! 
My  bridal  day  ! — ^'twill  soon  appear. 
Tell  it  to  none  thou  hast  been  here. 
We  shall  see  one  another,  and  soon  sliall 

see — 
But  not  at  the  dance  will  our  meeting  be. 
W^  two  shall  meet 
In  the  crowded  street : 
The  citizens  throng — the  press  is  hot, 
They  talk  together— I  hear  them  not : 
The  bell  has  toll'd — the  wand  they  break — 
My  arms  they  pinion  till  they  adie  ! 
They  force  me  down  upon  the  chair  ! 
The  neck  of  each  spectator  there 
Thrills,  as  though  itself  would  fed 
The  headsman's  stroke — thesweeping«teel! 
And  all  are  as  dumb,  with  speechless  pain. 
As  if  diey  never  would  speak  again  ! 
Faust.  Oh,  had  I  never  lived ! 
Mephistophelcs  (appears  in  the  doorway} 
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Off!  or  your  life  will  be  but  short ; 
My  coursers  paw  the  ground,  and  snort ! 
The  sun  will  rise,  and  off  they  bound. 

Marg,  Who  is  it  rises  ftam  the  ground ! 
'Tis  he !— ^e  evil  one  of  hell ! 
What  would  he  where  the  holy  dwell  ? 
'Tis  me  he  seeks  ! 

FausL  To  bid  thee  live. 

Marg,  Justice  of  Heaven  !  to  thee  my 
soul  I  give ! 

Meph,  {to  Faust.) 
Come  !  come  !  or  tarry  else  with  her  to  die. 

Marg,  Heaven,  I  am  thine !  to  tliy  em- 
brace I  fly ! 
Hover  around,  ye  angel  bands  ! 
Save  me !  defy  him  where  he  stands. 
'  Henry,  I  shudder  !  *tis  for  tfiee. 

Meph.  She  is  condenmM ! 

Vtncesfrom  above.  Is  pardon*d  ! 

Meph.  ito  Fautt.)  Hence,  and  flee ! 

[  Vanishes  with  Faust. 

Marg,  {From  widiin.)  Henry !  Henry  ! 

We  notice  that  Lord  F.  Grower  has 
given  but  a  very  mutilated  version  of 
the  May-day  night  scene.  This  was 
wrong  in  every  point  of  view.  It  de- 
stroys the  poem  of  Goethe ;  and,  if  bis 
Lordship  thought,  (which  he  probably 
^d,  and  certainly  might  well  do,)  that 
he  could  not  outstep  Shelley  in  this — 
why  not  adopt  the  fragment  at  once  ? 
We  trust  this,  may  yet  be  done.  As  it 
is.  Lord  Francis  has  produced  a  work 
which  must  at  once  give  him  a  place, 
and  no  mean  one,  among  the  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  must  prepare 
)iimself  for  encountering  something  of 
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that  vulgar  and  petulant  sneering,  ^tb 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  axe 
ever  ready  to  insult  the  first  iqppear- 
ance  of  a  gentleman— ^till  more  of  u 
nobleman.  But  all  this  will  be  of  no 
avail.  He  has  a  rig^t  to  be  tried  by 
his  literary  peers,  and  fi-om  their  deci- 
sion he  has  no  reason  to  shrink.  Mr 
Coleridge  himself  will  not  now  dream 
of  translating  the  Faust — another  hand 
has  done  almost  all  that  could  be  done 
even  by  him  ;  and  the  English  public 
may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
possession  of  one  more  work  worthy  to 
be  associated  with  Coleridge's  Wal-» 
lenstein — worthy  of  being  placed  above 
even  the  best  of  Mr  GUlies's  transla- 
tions from  the  German  theatre — and 
worthy  of  being  placed  above  them 
for  this  one  plain,  simple  reason — that 
Groethe  is,  what  Muller,  Grillparzer, 
and  Oehlenslilaeger  aspire  to  b&^-and 
may  perhaps  be  ere  tliey  die ;  but  cer- 
tainly have  not  as  yet  shewn  them- 
selves to  be.  We  hope  this  splendid 
example  will  not  be  lost  upon  Mr 
Gillies.  We  earnestly  hope  he  will 
turn  seriously  to  the  true  masterpieces 
of  Grerman  genius,  and  not  meddle 
with  the  pupils,  however  meritorious^ 
until  their  great,  and  we  half  fear, 
inimitable  masters  have  been  exhaust- 
ed. Let  him  give  us  the  Bride  of 
Messina — or  the  William  Tell — 
or  the  Egmont,  and  take  his  place 
where  he  is  entitled  to  be. 


RAPP'S  MEMOIRS.* 


Most  of  our  readers  must  have  seen 
Ihe  print  of  Gierard's  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz — ^indeed  it  is  on  many 
a  snuff-box.  They  may  remember  the 
cavalry  officer,  who,  with  his  hat  off, 
and  sabre  broken,  is  galloping  up  to 
Napoleon,  who  receives  him,  sur- 
rounded by  his  suite.  This  is  no 
other  than  the  author  of  the  autobio-i 
graphical  volume  now  before  us,  the 
Crenend  Rapp  himself.  He  was  re- 
turning from  the  decisive  charge  which 
be  had  led  in  person,  and  which  decided 
the  day.'  "  My  sabre  half  broken," 
says  he,  *'  my  wound,  the  blood  with 
which  I  was  covered,  the  decisive  ad- 
vantage gained  over  the  choice  of  the 


enemies'  troops,  inspired  the  Emperor 
at  the  moment  with  the  idea  of  the 
picture,  afterwards  executed  by  Ge- 
rard." 

Rapp  was  a  native  of  Alsace;  he 
early  distinguished  himself  under  De- 
sai^,  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  that 
talented  general.  He  soon  rose  to  fa- 
vour under  Napoleon,  whose  esteem 
at  times,  and  whose  suspicion  and  dis- 
pleasure, at  others,  he  won  by  a  mili- 
tary frankness  and  bluntness  of  speech. 
Wnenever  any  of  Rapp's  friends  fell . 
into  disgrace  with  Napoleon,  die  blunt 
Alsacian  was  sure  to  shew  it  by  some 
expression  of  spleen  or  ill-timed  ex- 
postulations.    And  he  thus  became 


•  M^oires  du  General  Rapp,  Aide-de-camp  de'Napoldon  ^rits  par  lui-m^e. 
Paris  et  liondres,  1823. 
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generally  ^nplicated  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Regnier^  Bernadotte^  and  sub- 
sequently of  Josephine.  But  his  gal- 
lantry at  Austerlitz  and  Essling,  with 
twenty  and  odd  wounds,  out-balanoed 
his  want  of  flexibility  with. Napoleon. 
Key  and  Rapp  were  the  only  generals^ 
said  Napoleon,  that  preserved  the 
hearts  of  stout  soldiers  in  the  retreat 
fiom  Mosoow.  Rapp  certainly  paid 
his  court  at  the  Tuilleries  in  1814, 
and  in  1815  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  for  his  dd  master.  We 
shall  see,  whether  the  curious  inter- 
Tiew,  in  which  Napoleon  won  him 
OTer,  can  excuse  the  desertion.  He  be- 
came afterwards  chamberlain,  or  some 
such  officer  about  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth's person,  and  was  on  duty  at 
St  Cloud  the  very  day  that  the  news 
of  Napoleon's  death  arrived  in  Paris ; 
the  Teteran,  summoned  suddenly  be- 
fore the  King,  made  his  appearance  in 
undissembled  tears: — "  Go,  Raj^," 
said  the  Monarch,  "  1  honour  you  for 
this  tribute  to  your  old  master." 

These  memoirs,  seemingly  excited 
by  the  ultra  calumnies  against  the  Ex- 
Emperor,  which  they  commence  with 
answering,  are  sketched  by  the  bold 
and  hurried  hand  of  an  old  soldier. 
He  represents  Napoleon  as  mild,  ten- 
der, and  scarcely  ever  inexorable  in 
matters  of  life  and  death.  He  relates 
many  instances  of  suceessful  interfe- 
rence in  such  cases,  but  allows  that 
he  was  often  driven  into  excesses  by 
the  servile  adulations  of  the  court. 
He  represents  him  as  open  to  advice, 
even  to  remonstrance,  tnough  intole- 
rant of  the  common-place  arguments, 
which  his  relations  especially  some- 
times pestered  him  with. 

^  Fesch  was  about  to  remonstrate  with 
him  one  day  on  the  war  in  Spain.  He  had 
not  uttered  two  words,  when  Napoleon, 
drawing  towards  the  window,  asked,  ^  Do 
you  see  that  star  ?* — ^It  was  broad  day. — 
'  No,'  replied  the  archbishop. — '  Well, 
as  long  as  I  alone  can  perceive  it,  I  follow 
my  plan,  and  suffer  no  observations.*  ** 

The  following  anecdote,  though  no- 
thing in  itself,  may  account  mr  the 
contradictions  and  contrary  reports 
about  the  Emperor's  apathy  of  feel- 
ing, on  which  point  the  author  of 
Cmid  Harold,  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, are  at  issue : 

^^  On  his  return  from  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, he  was  deploring  with  deep  emo- 
tion, the  death  of  so  many  g^ant  soldiers, 
lowed  down,  not  by  the  Cossacks,  but  by 

»ld  and  hunger.    A  courtier  seeking  to 

t  in  his  word,  added,  with  a  pitiful  tone 

^  Wc  have  indeed  suffered  a  great  loss.' 


— '  Yes,'  rqoined'  Napoleon,   '  Madam 
Barilli,  the  singer,  is  dead.'  " 

He  mystified  indiscretion,  says  Rapp, 
but  repulsed  neither  pleasantry  nor 
frankness. 

After  some  chapters  devoted  to  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  and  to  anec- 
dotes concerning  him,  the  Memoirs 
proceed  with  the  "  Third  War  of 
Austria,"  when,  all  hopes  of  invading 
our  island  being  at  an  end,  the  French 
succeeded  in  shutting  up  Mack  with 
the  remains  of  his  army  in  Ulm.  Se- 
gur's  account  of  the  surrender  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting ;  the  getting  po»- 
session  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dimube 
at  Vienna  is  one  of  the  best  morceaus 
of  Rapp's  books,  and  shews  how  ef- 
fectuidly  Buonaparte  was  seconded  by 
the  dexterity  and  courage  of  his  ge- 
nerals: 

"  We  were  marchinfl;  on  the  traces  of 
the  enemy's  rear-guariU  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  us  to  have  routed  it,  but  we 
knew  better.  The  object  was  to  deceive 
them  into  an  abatement  of  vigilance :  we 
never  pushed  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
spread  about  reports  of  approaching  peace. 
We  permitted  troops  and  baggage  to  es- 
cape ;  a  few  men  were  of  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  preservation  of  the 
bridges.  Once  broken,  we  would  have  had 
the  whole  campaign  to  fight  over  again. 
Austria  was  assembling  fr«h  forces,  Prus- 
sia was  throwing  off  the  mask ;  and  Russia 
presented  herself  prepared  for  action  with 
all  the  resources  of  these  two  powers.  The, 
possession  of  the  bridges  was  a  victory, 
and  one  only  to  be  obtained  by  surprise. 
We  took  our  measures  in  consequence. 
The  troops  stationed  on  the  route  were  for- 
bidden to  give  the  least  demonstration  that 
might  create  alarm ;  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  Vienna.  When  everything  had 
been  seen,  and  examined,  the  Grand  Duke 
took  possession  of  that  capital,'  charging 
Lannes  and  Bertrand  to  make  a  strong 
reconnoissance  on  the  river.  These  two 
officers  were  followed  by  the  Tenth  Hut . 
sars.  They  found  at  the  gates  of  the  Fau- 
bourg a  post  of  Austrian  cavalry.  There 
had  been  no  fighting  for  three  diays ;  there 
was  a  kind  of  suspension  of  arms  on  both 
sides.  Lannes  and  Bertrand  address  the 
commandant,  enter  into  conversation  with 
him,  attach  themselves  to  his  steps,  nor 
leave  him  for  a  moment.  Arrivea  at  the 
borders  of  the  river,  they  determine  to  firf- 
low  him  farther :  the  Austrian  grows  an- 
gry :  they  demand  to  speak  with  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops  on  the  left  aide  of 
the  river.  He  suffers  diem  to  proceed,  but 
without  any  of  their  hussars ;  the  Tenth 
are  obliged  to  take  up  a  position.  In  the 
meantime  our  troops  airived,  conducted  by 
the  Grand  Duke  (Murat)  and  Lannes. 
The  bridge  was  yet  untouched,  but  the 
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trminm  weR  Uud,  the  cftimonMrB  held  the 
■latcheft— the  least  appeaiance  of  endea- 
Toaring  to  pass  by  force  had  ruined  the 
enterprize.  It  was  necessary  to  trick  them, 
and  the  bonhommie  of  the  Austriaos  gave 
us  the  means.  The  two  marshals  alighted, 
halted  the  colunm,  and  ordered  but  a  very 
small  detachment  to  advance  and  establish 
themselves  on  the  bridge.  General  Bel- 
liard  then  advanced,  walking  with  lus  hands 
behind  his  back,  accompanied  by  two  of- 
ficers of  his  staff.  Lannes  joined  him  with 
others ;  they  went,  and  came,  talked,  and 
even  ventured  into  the  middle  of  the  Aus* 
trians.  The  commander  of  the  post  at 
fint  refused  to  receive  them,  but  he  yield- 
ed at  last,  and  conversation  was  establish- 
ed between  them.  They  repeated  to  hun 
what  Bertrand  had  alr^y  said,  that  the 
negotiations  advanced,  that  the  war  was 
finished.  <  Why,'  said  the  Marshal, 
'  hold  your  cannons  pointed  against  us  ? 
Haven't  we  had  enough  of  blood,  of  com- 
bats ?  Do  you  wish  to  attack  us,  to  pro- 
long the  evils  of  war,  severer  for  you  than 
lor  us.  C(Hne,  no  more  provocation ;  turn 
your  pieces.'  Half  convinced,  half  over, 
borne,  the  commandant  obeyed,  the  artil- 
lery was  turned  on  the  Austrians,  and  the 
arms  piled  up. 

(«  During  these  arguments,  the  small  bo- 
dy of  the  vanguard  advanced  slowly,  mask- 
ing sappers  and  artillerymen,  who  threw 
the  combustible  matters  into  the  stream, 
poured  water  on  the  powder,  and  cut  the 
trains.  The  Austrian,  too  ignorant  of  our 
language  to  take  much  interest  in  the  con- 
versation, soon  perceived  that  the  troops 
gained  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
us  comprehend  that  this  was  vax)ng,  that 
bs  would  not  suffer  it  Lannes  and  Bel- 
liard  tried  to  reassure  him ;  they  told  him, 
it  was  but  the  cold  that  made  the  soldiers 
mark  step,  in  order  to  warm  their  feet. 
The  column,  however,  still  approached,  it 
had  passed  three-fourths  of  the  bridge — the 
officer  lost  patience,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  fire.  The  troop  ran  to  arms — the  pieces 
were  pointed — the  position  was  terrible; 
with  a  little  less  presence  of  mind,  the 
bridge  was  in  the  air,  our  soldiers  in  the 
waves,  and  the  whole  campaign  compro- 
mised. But  the  Austrian  had  to  do  with 
men  not  so  easUy  disconcerted.  Marshal 
Lannes  took  hold  of  him  on  one  side.  Ge- 
neral Belliard  seized  him  on  the  other; 
they  shake  him,  menace,  shout,  prevented 
1h8  being  heard.  In  the  meantime  Prince 
d^Aversperg  arrives,  accompanied  by  Ge- 
neral Bertrand.  An  officer  runs  to  ac- 
quaint Murat  widi  the  state  of  things,  and 
to  pass  the  order  to  the  troops  to  hasten 
their  step.  The  Marshal  advances  to  Avert 
sperg,  complains  of  the  commander  of  the 
post,  demands  that  he  be  replaced,  and  sent 
off  from  the  rear-guard,  where  he  might 
trouble  the  negotiations.  Aversperg  is  de- 
ceived.    He  argues,  approves,  contradicts. 


and  loses  time  in  a  vain  discussion.  Omr 
troops  profit  by  the  time,  they  arrive,  ex- 
pand, and  the  bridge  is  ours,"  &c. 

The  Memoirs  sketch  livelily  and  ra- 
pidly the  victories  of  Austerlitz  and 
Jena^  and  livelily  describe  the  disgust 
of  the  French  soldier  in  Poland  :— 

*'  Quatre  mots  constitiuiient,  pour  eox, 
tout  I'idiome  Polonais :  Klehaf  Niema; 
VOTA?  SARA: — Bread  $  There*s  none. 
Water  $  You  thall  have  iL  C'itatt  1ft 
toute  la  Pologne." 

The  dislike  and  horror  of  the  French 
at  passing  the  Yistula,  amounted,  in- 
deed^ almost  to  a  presentiment,  a  pro- 
phetic feeling  of  their  sufiTerings  in 
Russia.  Meantime,  peace  was  con* 
duded  at  Tilsit.  Napoleon  went  to 
Spain,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
turn by  the  wavering  Atith  of  the 
North.  But  the  fame  of  Wellington's 
victories  soon  followed  him — the  In- 
vincibles  retreated — were  mowed  down 
by  our  forces — and  English  example 
wrought  as  much  against  Napoleon  in 
the  North,  as  their  arms  in  the  South. 

''The  reports,  the  disasters  of  Baylen 
gave  Napoleon  firesh  doiibts  on  the  conduct 
of  Prussia.  He  charged  me  to  redouble 
my  vigilance.  ^  Spate  nothing  to  the  Pra». 
sians,'  he  wrote  me,  ^  they  must  not  raise 
their  heads  more.' 

'^  The  news  of  the  ill  success  which  we 
met  with  in  the  Peninsula,  spread  itself 
inunediately.over  Germany :  they  awakim- 
ed  new  hopes,  every  breast  was  in  fermen- 
tation. I  forwarded  accounts  to  Napoleons 
but  he  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  un- 
pleasant oocurmices,  much  less  whm  they 
foretold  a  more  disastrous  future.  *  Tbc 
Germans  are  not  Spaniards,'  replied  he; 
*  the  phl^pnatic  character  of  the  Gernaan 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
ferocious  Catalonians.'" 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
his  counsellors,  military  or  civilian, 
Buonaparte  entered  Russia.  We  all 
know  the  consequences.  Rapp  recei- 
ved four  wounds  in  the  battle  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  lay  sick  when  the  flames 
of  Moscow  began ;  five  or  six  times  he 
dislodged  to  escape  the  flames.  He 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  scene.^- 
The  noise,  the  hurry,  the  conflagra- 
tion, the  sane  even  affrighted,  and  the 
litters  of  the  wounded  generals  meet- 
ing here  and  there,  as  they  were 
dragged  in  search  of  a  secure  spot. 
Rapp,  however,  survived,  and  in  the 
retreat  was  dispatched  by  Napoleon  to 
take  the  command  of  Dantzic.  Here 
he  supported  a  long  siege,  but  at 
length  surrendered,  and  was  carried 
prisoner  into  Russia.     He  returned  to 
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the  Tuilleries  in  1814,  and  found,  as 
he  says,  that  the  enemy  had  invaded 
everything.  He  meets  many  of  his 
subalterns  in  favour,  who  regard  the 
vetersLn  de  haut  en  bos.  Of  one  of  these 
sentry,  he  gives  an  anecdote,  curious* 
fy  descriptive  of  French  life : 

^^  J*en  rencontrais  un  troisi^me,que  ma 
presence  ne  mit  pas  i  Tabe.  Attach^ 
autrefois  a  Josephme,  il  avait  fait  preuve 
d*aDe  pr^voyance  v^ritablement  exquise: 
afin  d'toe  en  mesure  contre  les  cas  im- 
pr^vus  qui  pouvaient  survenir  dans  les  pro- 
menades et  les  voyages,  il  s*^tait  munid*un 
vase  de  vermeil,  qu^il  portait  constamment 
sur  lui.  Quand  la  drconstance  Texigeait, 
il  le  tirait  de  sa  poche,  le  pr^sentait,  le  re- 
Kurenait,  le  vidait,  Tessuyait,  et  le  serrait 
avee  soin.  C*etait  avoir  I'instinct  de  la  do- 
mesticity.** 

*^  But  all  these  preux^**  says  Rapp,  <*  so 
eager  for  money,  decoration,  and  com- 
mandments, soon  gave  sample  of  their 
courage.  Napoleon  appeared,  they  were 
edipsed.  They  besieged  Louis  XVIII., 
the  dispenser  of  favours ;  they  had  not  a 
match  to  bum  for  Louis  XVIII.  unfor- 
tunate.'* 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  more  of  GreneralRapp,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  dialogue, 
which  took  place  between  him  and 
Napoleon.  When  the  latter  returned 
in  1815,  he  sent  for  Rapp,  who  made 
his  appearance. 

«( Napoleotu  There  you  are,  General 
Rapp  ;  you  have  been  wanting.  Whence 
came  you? 

Rapp,  From  Ecouen,  where  I  have  left 
my  troops  at  the  disposition  of  the  minister 
of  war. 

Nap,  Do  you  really  intend  fighting 
against  me? 

Rapp,  Yes,  sire. 

Nap,  The  devil !  Dare  you  draw  upon 
me? 

Rapp.  Without  doubt — My  duty 

Nap*  'Tis  too  much.  But  your  soldiers 
would  not  have  obeyed  you.  I  tell  you, 
the  peasants  of  your  native  Alsace  would 
have  stoned  you,  were  you  guilty  of  such  a 
treachery. 

Rapp,  Allow,  sire,  that  the  position  is 
painful ;  you  abdicate,  you  depart,  you  en- 
gage us  to  serve  the  King ;  you  return— 
AU  the  force  even  of  old  remembrances 
cannot  even  deceive  us 

Nap*  How  ?  What  would  you  say  ? 
Think  you  I  return  without  alliance,  with- 
out agreement  ?  And,  besides,  my  system 
it  chimged — no  more  of  wars  or  conquests 
— .1  wvm  to  reign  in  peace,  and  bring  hap- 
piness to  my  subjects. 


Rapp.  You  say  so ;  but  your  anti-cham- 
bers  are  full  of  those  complauants^  who 
have  always  flattered  your  inclination  for 
arms. 

Nap,  Bah !  Bah !  experience  wUl— — 
but  went  you  often  to  die  Tuilleries  ?. 

Rapp.  Sometimes,  sire. 

Nap,  How  did  those  folks  treat  you  ? 

Rapp,  I  could  not  complain. 

Nap,  Did  the  king  receive  you  well  on 
your  return  from  Russia  ? 

Rapp.  Certainly,  sire. 

Nap,  Doubtless.  First  cajoled,  then 
sent  adrift  *Twas  what  awaited  you  all ; 
for,  in  fine,  you  were  not  their  men. 

Rapp,  The  King  at  least  cleared  Prance 
of  the  Allies. 

Nap,  At  what  price  ?  And  his  engage- 
ments, has  he  k4>t  them  ?  Why  did  he 
not  hang  Ferrand  for  his  speech  on  na- 
tional properties  ?  It  is  that — ^it  is  the  in- 
solence of  the  priests  and  nobles  that  has 
made  me  leave  Elba.  I  could  have  arrived 
with  three  millions  of  peasantry,  who  ran 
to  offer  me  their  services.  But  I  was  sure 
of  not  finding  resistance  before  Paris.  The 
Bourbons  are  lucky  that  I  have  returned ; 
without  me  affairs  had  finished  by  a  terri- 
ble revolution.  Have  ytm  seen  the  pam- 
phlet  of  Chateaubriand,  which  does  not  even 
grant  me  courage  on  the  field  of  battle  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  me  amidst  the  fire  ? 
Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Rapp,  I  have  partaken  of  the  same  in- 
dignation with  all  honourable  men,  at  an 
accusation  as  unjust  as  it  is  base. 

Nap.  Saw  you  ever  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans? 

Rapp,  But  once. 

Nap,  It  is  he  that  has  tact  and  conduct. 
The  odiers  are  ill-surrounded,  iD-coun- 
selled.  They  hate  me.  They  are  about  to 
be  more  furious  than  ever.  They  have 
wherewith.  1  am  arrived  without  striking 
a  blow.  It  is  now  theyll  cry  out  upon  my 
ambidon ;  it  is  the  eternal  reproach ;  they 
know  nothing  ebe  to  say. 

Rapp.  They  are  not  alone  in  charging 
you  with  ambition. 

Nap.  How  ?  Am  I  ambitious,  I  ?  Egt*, 
on  gro8  comme  moi  quand  on  ade  Pambim 
iUm9  Are  men  fat,  like  me,  when  they 
are  ambidous?  (and  he  struck  his  two 
hands  with  violence  upon  his  belly.**) 

Beyond  this  argumentum  ad  sUh- 
machum,  we  cannot  quote  another  line« 
It  is  too  good,  and  so  staggered  poor 
Rapp,  that  he  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  from  Napoleon^ 
and  scarce  had  joined  it,  when  the 
news  of  Waterloo  and  its  consequences 
shattered  his  new  hopes,  and  set  his 
army  in  mutiny  against  him. 
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No.  IV. 

TENTH  AND  LAST  TALE  OF  THE  THIRD  SUFFER* 

Of  the  Hoax  of  Hoaxes,  practised  hy  Lorenzo  de  Medici  vpon  Master  Manente 
the  Physician,  and  of  the  many  rare  and  diverting  Occurrences  which  proceed- 
ed from  it. 

The  following  Tale  possesses,  on  many  accounts,  very  peculiar  merit — first^ 
as  exhibiting  a  picture,  or  rather  a  series  of  pictures,  of  national  manners  and 
customs,  not  exceeded  in  liveliness  and  fidelity  by  those  which .  are  presented 
to  us  in  that  invaluable  repository  of  Oriental  portraiture,  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  to  which  it  will  also  strike  the  reader  as  bearing  no  little  af- 
finity in  the  resemblance  between  its  hero,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (commonly 
called  the  Magnificent,)  and  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  a  name  so  fiimiliar-i 
ly  interwoven  with  all  our  recollections  of  childhood,  by  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  that  delightful  store-house  of  fiction.  Secondly,  It  is  no  less  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  the  new  light  which  it  casts  on  the  character  of  that 
lierOy  whom  his  illustrious  English  biographer  has  certainly  omitted  to  repre- 
sent to  us  in  this  view  of  his  features.  And  lastly,  it  affords  a  very  wide  neld 
for  reflection,  when  it  leads  tis  to  consider  to  what  an  extent,  even  under  the 
fonns  of  a  popular  and  democratic  government,  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  society  were  held  as  lawful  subjects  for  the  jest  and  diversion  of  the  great, 
when  so  popular  a  chief  as  Lorenzo  made  no  scruple  of  playing  his  favourite 
l^ysidan  a  trick,  which  cost  him  his  liberty  and  his  honour,  and  exposed  his 
life  and  reason  to  the  utmost  peril,  for  no  cause  more  just  than  that  he  was 
apt  to  make  too  free  use  of  his  bottle,  especially  when  he  could  contrive  to  do 
so  at  a  friend's  expense.  The  treatment  sustained  by  the  worthy  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  at  the  hands  of  the  unfeeling  grandees  of  Spain,  to  whom  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  becoming  a  laughing-stock,  bears  some  analogy,  (in  that  re- 
ject at  least)  to  the  present  story ;  but  I  will  not  conclude  these  prefatory 
xemarks  without  repeating,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  the  tale  as  a  mere 
fiction,  or  otherwise  than  as  a  narrative  (perhaps  highly  coloured^  of  some  real 
oocnrrenoes,  the  account  of  which  was  in  general  circulation  at  tne  time  when 
the  author  composed  it,  that  is,  not  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
most  distinguisned  personage  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  it. 

The  distinction  of  "  Lorenzo  il  Vecchio,"  or  The  Elder,  by  which  the  hero 
of  the  jest  is  identified,  led  me  once  to  imagine  that  another  Lorenzo  (the  bro- 
ther of  Cosmo,  surnamed  Parens  Patrise,)  was  here  intended ;  and  the  epithet 
"  II  Magnifico"  assigned  to  him,  would  not  alone  have  disproved  the  supposi-* 
don,  but  have  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  an  undeniable  assertion,  made  by 
Sinnondi,  and  somewhat  petulantly  called  in  question  by  Roscoe,  that  the  ap- 
pellation itself  was  no  other  than  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  conferred  in- 
discriminately on  persons  illustrious  by  birth  or  office.  However,  the  mention 
of  the  "  Selve  d'Amore,"  (an  undoubted  work  of  the  Lorenzo  whom  we  usa« 
ally  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  Magnificent,)  seems  to  prove  that  no 
other  than  he  was  the  person  here  meant  to  be  referred  to ;  and  the  phraSe  of 
"  II  Vecchio*'  applied  to  him,  must  tiierefore  be  taken  in  contradistinction  to 
a  third  Lorenzo,  (commonly  called  Lorenzino,)  the  assassin  of  the  first  Duk^ 
Alexander. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Giacinto  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  his  novel,  with  which  he  had  not 
a  little  rejoiced  and  enlivened  his  auditory,  when  Amarantha,  to  whom  alone 
now  remained  the  task  of  paying  the  expected  tribute,  thus,  sweetly  smiling, 
began—''  I  design,  most  fair  ladies,  and  gentle  sirs,  to  relate  to  you  an  anec* 
dote  of  mystification,  which,  albeit  not  brought  to  perfection  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Scheggia,  or  Zoroastro,  or  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
already  noticed,  I  humbly  opine  that  you  will  think  no  less  worthy  of  admi- 
raCioD,  nor  less  artificially  contrived  and  executed,  than  any  which  you  have 
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had  already  recounted  to  you.  It  is  one  which  Was  practised  by  the  Magni- 
fico^  Lorenzo  the  Elder^  upon  a  certain  physician^  one  of  the  most  arrogant 
and  assuming  that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  In  the  which  so  many  strange 
accidents  intervened,  and  such  various  chances  were  given  birth  to,  that,  if  you 
ever  in  your  lives  were  moved  to  surprise  or  laughter,  you  will  now  find  mat- 
ter for  both,  to  your  hearts'  content.' 

Lorenzo,  the  elder  de'  Medici  (as  it  caused  two  of  his  most  faithful  grooms 
behoves  you  to  know,)  was  (if  ever  to  be  sent  for  to  his  chamber,  and  gave 
there  was  in  this  world)  a  man,  not  them  instructions  how  they  were  to 
only  endowed  with  all  manner  of  vir-  proceed ;  who,  accordingly,  well  hood- 
tue  and  excellence,  but  a  lover  and  re-  ed  and  disguised,  sallied  forth  Arom 
warder  of  virtue  in  others,  and  that  in  the  palace,  and  went  (by  Lorenzo's 
the  highest  degree  imaginable.  In  his  commission)  to  the  place  of  St  Mar- 
days  tnere  dwelt  at  Florence  a  certain  tin,  where  they  found  the  sleeper  stiU 
physician,  by  name  Master  Manente  snoring  most  musically,  whom  they 
della  Pieve,  who  practised  both  physic  first  placed  on  his  legs,  then  muffled 
and  surgery,  but  was  more  of  a  prac-  him,  and,  laying  him  like  a  wallet 
titioner  than  a  man  of  science ;  one,  across  their  shoimers,  took  him  away 
in  truth,  of  much  humour  and  plea-  with  them. . 

santry,  but  so  impertinent  and  assu-  The  poor  physician,  finding  himself 
ming,  that  there  was  no  bearing  him.  thus  treated,  full  surely  imagined  that 
Amongst  his  other  Qualifications,  he  he  was  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
was  a  great  lover  of  tne  bottle,  a  hard  own  companions,  and  so  quietly  suf- 
drinker,  and  one  who  made  it  his  boast  fered  himself  to  be  ushered,  by  a  back 
that  he  was  a  consummate  judge  of  door  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  into 
good  wine;  and  freouently,  without  the  presence  of  the  Magnifico,  who 
being  invited,  would  ne  go  of  his  own  was  alone,  waiting  widi  incredible  im- 
accord  to  dine  or  sup  with  the  Mag-  patience  the  return  of  his  messengers, 
*  nifico,  who  at  length  conceived  such  a  and  who  now  directed  them  to  carry 
dislike  of  him  by  reason  of  his  perpe-  their  load  into  a  remote  upper  apart- 
tual  intrusiveness  and  impertinence,  ment,  where,  having  deposited  him  on 
that  he  could  not  endure  his  si^ht,  and  a  feather-bed,  they  stnpped  him  to 
deliberated  within  himself  m  what  his  shirt,  (he  knovdng  no  more  of  the 
manner  he  might  play  such  a  trick  matter  than  if  he  had  been  a  dead 
upon  him  as  might  effectually  prevent  man,)  and,  taking  away  with  them 
hun  from  repeating  his  usuiu  annoy-  all  his  habiliments,  left  nim  securely 
ances.  It  happened  that,  one  after-  locked  up  in  his  new  lodgings, 
noon  among  others,  the  aforesaid  Mas-  Lorenzo's  next  concern  was  to  send 
ter  Manente,  having  been  drinking  at  for  the  buffi)on  Monaco — ^a  personage 
the  tavern,  called  Delle  Bertucce,  remarkably  well  skilled  in  counterfeit- 
( which  was  his  favourite  haunt,)  had  ing  voices — whom,  having  first  made 
made  himself  so  intoxicated,  that  he  him  exchange  his  own  clothes  for  those 
could  scarcely  stand ;  and  mine  host,  of  the  physician,  and  given  him  the 
when  it  came  to  shutting-up  time,  necessary  directions,  he  dispatched, 
caused  him  to  be  carried  on  boys'  just  as  the  bells  were  ripging  for  ma- 
shoulders  out  into  the  street,  and  laid  tins,  to  Master  Manente's  nouse  in 
along  on  one  of  the  benches  in  St  the  street  de'  Fossi.  It  was  in  the 
Martin's  market-place,  where  he  fell  month  of  September,  and  the  physi- 
80  sound  asleep  that  a  discharge  of  dan's  family  (consisting  of  a  wife,  an 
cannon  would  not  have  awakened  him.  infant  son,  and  a  servant-maid,)  were 
By  some  chance  Lorenzo  was  made  residing  at  his  country-house  in  the 
acquainted  with  this  accident,  and,  Mugello,  while  he  himself  remained 
thinking  it  a  most  ^vourable  oppor-  at  Florence,  but  was  never  to  bo  found 
tunity  &r  the  accomplishment  of  his  at  home  except  at  night  when'  he  re- 
project,  he  pretended  to  pay  no  atten-  turned  to  sleep,  making  it  his  constant 
tion  to  the  person  who  was  his  infor-  practice  to  dine  either  at  a  tavern; 
mant,  but  feigning  a  desire  to  go  to  with  his  boon  companions,  or  else  at 
sleep,  (it  being  ahready  far  advanced  his  Mends'  houses ;  insomuch,  that 
towards  midnight,  and  he  at  all  times  Monaco,  having  found  the  house  key 
a  little  sleeper,  making  it  his  constant  in  the  owner's  pocket,  easily  let  bim- 
habit  to  stay  up  till  about  that  hour,)  self  in,  and,  in  greatglee  at  the  thought 
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of  mt  once  hoaxing  die  doctor^  and  gra-  should  be  sought  for  to  have  charge  of 
tifying  the  humour  of  the  MagniHoo^  the  sick  man,  and  told  Niccolajo  wnere 
laid  him  down  on  Master  Manente'i  he  might  find  such  a  person,  in  the 
bed,  and  went  to  sleep.  It  was  nine  hospital  of  St  Maria  Nuova.  To  the 
o'clock  before  he  woke,  and  then,  ha-  hospital  Niccolajo  accordingly  went, 
ving  dressed  himself  again  in  Ma-  and  found  the  person  in  question,  who 
nente's  clothes,  and  assuming  the  had  already  been  instructed  as  to  the 
master's  voice,  he  called  out  of  the  part  he  had  to  perform  ;  and  who,  ha^ 
window  of  the  court-yard  to  a  female  ving  undertaken  the  office,  entered  the 
neighbour  who  dwelt  opposite,  saying  house  forthwith,  (by  the  aid  of  a  lock- 
that  he  felt  himself  ver^  unwell,  with  smith,)  and  shortly  afterwards  opened 
m  pain  in  his  throat,  which  he  had  ac-  one  of  the  windows,  and  called  out  to 
ebtdingly  wrapped  in  a  woollen  hand-  inform  the  by-standers,  that  Master 
Iserchief.  Manente  had,  in  good  sooth,  a  plague- 
.  ^ow  there  was  at  this  time  great  boil  on  his  throat  as  big  as  a  peach, 
feiirof  the  plague  at  Florence,  where  and  was  already  lying  at  death's  door. 
some  symptoms  had  already  discover-  Upon  hearing  this,  Lorenzo  gave  or- 
ed  themselves ;  so  that  the  good  wo-  ders  that  the  attendant  should  be  sup-* 
man,  dreading  what  might  follow,  plied,  through  the  window,  with  food 
asked  him,  in  great  trepidation,  what  and  all  other  necessaries,  and  then  de- 
he  might  please  to  want  of  her  ?  To  parted,  with  great  shew  of  grief  and 
whom  he  answered,  that  he  begged  for  affliction  ;  while  the  attendant,  having 
a  ebnple  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  a  little  received  the  supply  of  provisions,  clo- 
flre ;  and  then,  pretending  that  he  was  sed  the  window  again,  and,  in  com- 
too  ill  to  support  himself,  withdrew  pany  with  the  pretended  dying  man, 
from  the  window.  The  good  woman  made  good  cheer  on  the  victuals  which 
made  haste  to  provide  what  he  want-  were  sent  him,  to  which  they  added  m 
ed,  and  called  to  him  as  loudly  as  she  flask  or  two  of  the  choicest  wine  which 
was  able,  to  tell  him  that  she  had  pla-  the  doctor  had  in  his  cellar. 
oed  the  articles  at  the  door  of  his  house.  While  these  things  were  going  on, 
and  that  he  must  come  and  fetch  them  the  poor  abused  doctor,  having  slept 
—the  which  he  did  accordingly — at  away  a  whole  day  and  night,  at  length 
the  same  time  exhibiting  to  the  by-  awoke,  and  finding  himself  in  bed,  and 
slanders  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  the  dark,  could  not  imagine  what 
•onoely  able  to  totter  along  through  place  he  had  come  to,  but,  calling  to 
exhaustion,  with  his  mouth  and  throat  mind  what  had  passed  before  he  lost 
nraflELed  up,  and  altogether  so  pitiable  his  powers  of  recollection,  persuaded 
an  ol^eot,  that  all  who  beheld  him  himself  that,  having  been  drinking 
were  forced  to  believe  that  he  was  in  with  his  friends  at  the  Bertucce,  and 
the  wont  stage  of  the  dreaded  dis-  become  intoxicated,  they  had  carried 
ocder.  him  back  to  his  own  house,  as  had  not 
The  rmnour  soon  spread  through  unfrequently  before  happened  to  him. 
the  dty  ;  and  a  brother  of  Master  He  therefore  got  out  of  bed  under  this 
Hanente's  wife,  (a  goldsmith  by  trade  impression,  and  groped  his  way  to 
—by  name  Niccolajo,)  came  nmning  where  he  expected  to  have  found  the 
forthwith  to  know  how  the  matter  window,  where  finding  none,  he  was 
really  stood.  He  knocked,  and  knock-  in  utter  amazement ;  and,  after  some 
ed  again,  without  recdving  an  answer,  vain  efforts  to  enlighten  himself,  not 
bat  was  assured  by  all  the  neighbours,  having  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place 
that  the  poor  doctor's  was,  without  '  of  either  door  or  window  in  the  apart- 
doabt,  a  lost  case.  Just  at  this  mo-  ment,  he  finished  by  returning  to  bed 
ment  Lorenzo  rode  by  the  spot  on  again,  where  he  lay  in  stupid  wonder, 
horseback,  (as  if  by  accident,)  attend-  and,  although  half  famished,  afraid  to 
ed  by  a  numerous  troop  of  gentlemen,  call  out,  not  knowing  what  mischief 
and,  observing  the  crowd  collected  might  follow. 

round  the  door,  asked  what  it  meant  Lorenzo,  in  the  meantime,  proceed- 

The  goldsmith  replied,  that  he  was  ing  with  the  management  of  the  dra- 

fearfol  his  brother-in-law,  Master  Ma-  ma,  ordered  the  two  grooms,  who  had 

nente,  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  before  been  employed  by  him  in  this 

rdated  all  he  had  heard  on  the  subject,  service,  to  disguise  themselves  as  white 

Upon  this,  the  Magnifico  gave  imme-  friars,  with  long  hoods  on  their  heads, 

diate  directions  that  some  fit  attendant  and' grinning  Carnival  masks  on  thdr 
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fiicefl ;  and,  thus  accoutred,  he  caused 
one  of  them  to  arm  himself  with  a  na- 
ked sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a 
lighted  torch  in  the  other,  while  the 
second  carried  two  ilasks  of  excellent 
wine,  two  loaves  of  bread  in  a  napkin, 
two  cold  capons,  with  a  piece  of  roast- 
ed veal,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  the 
seasop,  with  which  they  proceeded  in 
silence  to  the  doctor's  apartment.  The 
door  being  locked  on  the  outside,  they 
opened  it  with  a  loud  noise,  and  forth- 
with entered — the  man  with  the  sword 
and  torch  keeping  guard  before  the 
door,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pri- 
soner, while  the  other,  advancing  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  slowly  spread 
his  napkin  upon  a  little  table  which 
stood  mere,  and  placed  the  provisions 
in  order. 

As  soon  as  Master  Manente  heard 
the  door  open,  he  started  up  in  hla 
bed,  intending  to  run  out  immediate- 
ly— ^but  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the 
strange  figures  of  those  who  entered, 
than  fear  overcame  him,  and  not  a 
word  was  he  able  tn  utter.  Seeing  the 
sword  and  torch,  he  expected  little 
short  of  instant  death ;  but  a  glimpse 
of  the  victuals  somewhat  revived  him, 
and  he  sat  patiently  for  a  minute  while 
ihe  table  was  spread ;  but,  when  that 
was  accomplished,  and  the  dumb  ftiar, 
by  signs,  invited  him  to  partake,  hun- 
ger at  once  became  more  strong  than 
any  other  feeling,  and,  leaping  out  of 
bed,  he  rushed  voraciously  to  the 
spot,  without  anything  on  him  but 
bis  shirt,  till  the  attendant  pointing 
to  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers  which 
were  placed  on  a  chair  beside  him,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  clothe  him- 
self m  them  ;  then,  taking  his  seat  at 
the  table,  fell  to  work  with  as  keen  an 
appetite,  as  if  he  had  totallv  forgotten 
the  surprising  nature  of  the  circum«- 
f  tances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
attendants,  seeing  him  thus  occupied, 
quitted  the  apartment  with  the  like 
speed  and  silence  as  they  had  entered 
it,  and,  leaving  him  without  light  as 
before,  locked  tne  door  after  them,  and 
went  to  relate  the  success  of  their  mis* 
sion  to  the  Magnifico.  The  doctor, 
meanwhile,  found  that  hunger  (like 
love)  can  see  in  the  dark;  and  the 
mere  touch  and  smell  of  those  good 
victuals,  and  those  delicious  wine- 
flasks,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he 
said  to  himself,  *^  It  is  well.  Master 
iManente — things  are  not  near  so  des- 
perate as  they  might  have  been ;  and, 


come  what  will,  if  I  am  dooitaed  to  die> 
I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
dying  with  my  belly  full."  So  saying, 
he  fell  to  with  marvellous  appetite, 
and,  having  consumed  the  best  part 
of  the  provision  which  was  laid  before 
him,  and  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the 
napkin,  and  stowed  away,  the  remain- 
der, to  serve  for  a  future  emergency, 
finding  nothing  better  to  be  done,  and 
flattering  himself,  (in  the  beatitude  of 
a  well-filled  stomach)  with  the  belief, 
that  it  was  a  mer»trick  of  some  of  his 
companions,  who  would  soon  return  to 
release  him,  he  went  into  bed  again, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time,  thinking 
upon  the  grinning  masks  which  had 
saluted  him,  till  the  very  thought  of 
them  made  him  laugh  inwardly,  and 
at  last  fell  asleep  as  soundly  as  before. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  atten- 
dant from  the  hospital  thinew  open  the 
doctor's  window,  and,  in  a  loud  voice, 
proclaimed  to  the  neighbours,  that  his 
patient  had  passed  a  good  night ;  that 
the  boil  had  come  to  a  head  with  the 
help  of  poultices ;  and  that  he  enter- 
tained good  hopes  of  his  recovery.  So 
passed  tne  day  without  further  inquiry, 
and,  towards  evening,  the  Maguifico 
made  known  to  his  coadjutors,  that  an 
excellent  opportunity  had  presented  it- 
self for  carrying  on  the  jest,  by  the  ac- 
cidental death  of  a  certain  young  gal- 
lant, named  Frandosino,  who  had  fall- 
en from  his  horse  and  broken  his  neck, 
in  the  square  of  St  Maria  Novella,  and 
had  been  laid  out  for  interment,  and 
buried  that  same  evening,  by  the  friars 
of  the  monastery,  in  one  of  the  vaults 
without-side  the  principal  entrance  to 
their  church.  As  soon  as  this  occurrence 
was  made  known  to  them,  together  with 
what  was  liorenzo's  pleasure  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  adventure,  they  be- 
gan to  give  effect  to  it  by  the  hospital 
servant,  in  the  first  place,  going  agaiu 
to  the  window,  and  declaring,  in  dolo- 
rous accents,  that  the  disease  had  ta- 
ken a  new  turn,  and  the  plague-boil 
so  much  increased,  that  poor  Manente 
was  almost  choked  by  it,  and  very 
unable  either  to  eat  or  speak.  Upon 
this,  the  goldsmith^  Niccol^o,  became 
very  anxious  that  he  should  have  some- 
body sent  to  him,  to  make  his  last 
will  and  testament ;  but  he  was  an- 
swered that  the  thing  was  impossible 
for  that  night,  but  be  might  return 
the  next  morning,  when  measures 
miffht  be  taken  for  accomplishing  it ; 
and  also  fi>r  confessing  the  patient. 
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and  adminiiteriiig  to  him  the  8acra« 
ineDti  With  this  the  goldsmith  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  rest  satisfi- 
edf  and  when  tiiie  crowd  had  disper- 
■ed,  tiie  Magnifico's  two  grooms^  who 
bad  been  sent  to  disinter  the  body  of 
the  nnfortunate  Franciosino^  bro\:^ht 
it  seco^y  to  the  doctor's  house^  where 
Monaco  and  his  attendant  as  secretly 
received  it ;  and,  having  so  done^  wrap- 
ped it  carefully  in  a  new  linen  shroud^ 
pound  its  throat  with  bandages^  which 
they  had  previously  dipped  in  plague- 
ointment,  belaboured  the  face  with 
thumps  and  blows,  so  as  to  make  it 
look  swollen  and  livid,  and  laid  it  out 
911  a  table  in  the  basement  story,  with 
•  bonnet  on  its  head,  which  was  well 
known  to  be  one  usually  worn  by  the 
doctor  on  solemn  occasions,  and  strewn 
with  orange-flowers,  and  dien  went  to 
bed,  after  again  drinking  and  laughing 
U^her  heartily. 

.  It  was  no  sooner  morning,  than  the 
Attendant  once  more  opened  the  case-^ 
ment,  ■  and,  with  abundance  of  tears, 
proclaimed  to  the  neighbours  and  pas- 
aengersy  how  Master  Manente  had,  just 
at  the  turn  of  day-break,  departed  from 
this  present  life ;  so  that,  in  an  hour's 
time^  the  news  had  spread  throughout 
Florence,  and  the  brother-in-law  hear- 
ing it,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  was  ac- 
quainted by  the  attendant  with  the 
pretended  particulars.  Seeing  that 
there  was  now  no  remedy,  the  next 
•tep  was  to  take  instant  measures  for 
his  interment ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
the  goldsmith  first  gave  the  requisite 
information  to  the  board  of  health, 
by  whom  the  funeral  was  directed  to 
take  place  with  every  proper  precau- 
tion. Those  to  whom  the  charge  of 
removing  the  corpse  was  committed, 
could  not  help  remarking  the  great  al- 
lention  of  feature.  This,  however, 
was  attributed  entirely  to  die  disorder 
cf  which  he  died,  and  not  a  doubt  oc- 
curred to  any  of  them,  or  to  any  of  a 
numerous  crowd  of  bystanders,  who 
looked  on  at  a  respectful  distance, 
amdling  at  sweet  herbs  and  vinegar, 
while  the  body  was  tumbled  into  the 
first  vault  which  they  found  open, 
head  foremost  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  Master  Manente's  fur  bonnet, 
which  was  well  known  to  everybody 
present,  greatly  helped  the  illusion. 
The  funeral  being  over,  the  goldsmith, 
Nicoolajo,  took  upon  himself  the  far- 
ther duty  of  acquainting  his  sister 
with  the  mournra  event,  which  he 


did  in  the  most  soothing  terms  inur 
ginable,  recommending  to  her  to  re- 
main with  her  young  son  in  the  ooun* 
try,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  settle 
the  aflkirs  of  the  deceased  in  Florence  ; 
which  was  arranged  accordingly. 

Five  or  six  days  had  now  passed 
away,  during  which  they  never  fiiiled 
to  provide  the  physician  with  a  plen« 
tiful  meal  every  morning  and  evening, 
served  up  by  the  same*  men  in  hoods 
and  masks,  as  on  the  first  day  of  his 
imprisonment.  At  last,  one  morning, 
four  hours  before  day-break,  these 
same  obsequious  valets,  dressed  as  be- 
fore, opened  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
by  command  of  the  Magnifico,  and 
made  the  poor  doctor  get  up,  and  slip 
on  an  under-garment  of  red  ntguar^ 
tone,  with  a  pair  of  long  manners' 
boots  of  the  same  materials,  and  a  hat 
d  la  Grecque  on  his  head.  Thev  then 
mufiled  him  in  a  cloak,  so  that  he  was 
not  able  to  see,  led  him  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  conducted  him  into  the 
court-yard,  trembling  all  over  from 
fright,  as  if  he  had  had  the  quartan 
ague.  There  they  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  placed  him  in  a  covered  litter 
drawn  by  two  mules,  and  set  forward 
on  their  journey  by  the  gate  of  Im 
Croce,  the  same  two  grooms  leading 
the  way  on  horseback,  in  their  ordi- 
nary habits.  Master  Manente,  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, was  seized  with  new  wonder 
and  consternation.  The  voices  of  the 
country  people,  and  noise  of  animals 
which  tney  heard,  as  day  advanced 
upon  them,  convinced  him  that  it  was 
not  a  dream.  He  bethought  himself, 
however,  of  all  things  that  appeared 
most  favourable  in  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  present  condition, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  comforteft 
Meanwhile,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either  of  his  conductors,  loud  enougn 
for  him  to  hear.  They  stopped  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  take  refreshments, 
and  at  last,  about  midnight,  arrived 
at  the  Hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  where 
they  were  gladly  received  and  welcom- 
ed by  the  Father  Guardian,  and  con- 
ducted by  him,  through  his  own  cell, 
to  an  antichamber  adjoining,  and 
thence  to  a  sort  of  study,  which  again 
opened  into  a  little  parlour,  the  win- 
dow of  which  had  been  walled  up, 
and  which  was  furnished  with  a  small 
truckle-bed,  a  desk,  and  a  table.  This 
last  mentioned  chamber  was  situate  on 
the  brink  of  a  most  deep  and  solitary 
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BKcipice,  inaccessible  from  without  to  existence.  Meanwhile,  certain  dome»> 
both  man  and  beast,  fiu*  remote  withal  tic  events  occurred,  which  (we  will 
from  any  inhabited  part  of  the  con«  diaritably  suppose)  had  not  been  at 
Tenty  and  where  not  a  sound  was  ever  all  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Magni- 
beard,  except  of  wind  and  thunder,  fico  when  he  pr^ected  this  memorable 
and  now  and  then  of  a  distant  bell  mystification.    The  supposed  widow, 
tolling  for  Aye-Mary,  and  mass,  or  after  mourning  for  six  months  with 
calling  the  brethren  toother  to  their  the  most  exemplary  patience,  was,  at 
meals.    This  place  was  judged  by  the  the  end  of  that  poiod,  persuaded  to 
two  conductors  exactly  suited  to  their  bestow  her  hand,  together  with  the 
purpose.    So  they  went  back  to  the  possessions  she  had  derived  from  her 
Court-yard  where  they  hod  left  their  late  husband,  upon  a  friend  of  her 
unfortunate  victim  still  locked  up  in  brother,  by  name  Michel  Angdo,  who 
die  litter,  from  which  they  drew  nim  was  also  a  goldsmith,  with  whom  she 
forth,  half  dead  with  hunger   and  now  resided  at  Florence,  in  Master 
thirst,  no  less  than  with  terror,  and  Manente's  house,  in  all  joy  and  festi- 
oonveyed  him,  with  scarce  a  sign  of  vity,  and  was  reported  to  be  already 
knowledge  or  understanding,  to  the  in  a  fair  way  of  mcreasing  the  family 
habitation  assigned  him.    They  then  establishment 
once  more   accoutred  themselves  in  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Lo- 
their  former   habiliments,  with  the  renzo,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  meet- 
drawn  sword  and  torch  and  grinning  ing  accidentally  a  monk  of  Camaldo- 
masks,  which  were  now  so  fiimiliar  to  li,  who  had  journeyed  thither  after 
their  captive,  that  he  felt  as  much  joy  certain  purposes  relating  to  his  con- 
at  the  sight  of  them  as  of  some  long-  tent,  was  suddenly  reminded  by  the 
lost  friend  and  acquaintance,  more  sight  of  him  of  Master   Mauente, 
especially  as  they  brought  with  them  whom  he  had  so  long  forgotten,  and 
the  welcome  addition  of  a  good  supper  commissioned  him  accordingly  to  carry 
to  stay  the  cravings  of  his  stomach,  back  with  him  a  letter  whidi  he  wrote 
upon  which  he  fell  to  like  a  cormo-  to  the  Guardian,  containing  instruc- 
rant  tions  how  he  was  to  proc^  to  act 
We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  with  his  prisoner.    Meanwhile,  that 
shortening  some  of  the  details  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  had  generally 
memorable  history.   The  two  grooms,  prevailed  upon  his  keepers  to  relax  the 
having  delivered  themselves  of  their  extreme  severity  of  the  rules  first 
charge,  left  him,  (with  directions  to  adopted  with  respect  to  him.   He  was 
two'Uy  brothers  ot  the  monastery  to  allowed  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which 
serve  him  in  the  same  manner  as  they  added  to  the  gratification  afibrded  him 
themselves  had  been  accustomed  to  bjr  the  meals  which  were  provided  for 
do,^  and  returned  to  gratify  Lorenao  him,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good 
witn  a  report  of  their  proceedings.  It  cheer  which  he  tasted ;  and,  though 
80  happened  that,  shoitly  afterwards,  neither  Guardian  nor  monks  womd 
the  MagnifiMM)  had  occasion  to  leave  venture   so  far   to   transgress   their 
Florence  on  afiairs  of  state,  which  oc-  orders  as  to  hold  any  converse  with 
eupied  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  him,  they  permitted  him  to  testify  his 
duniig  an  absence  of  several  months,  sratitude  An*  the  indulgence  granted 
and  caused  him  utterly  to  forget  the  nim,  bv  singing  several  of  Uie  ain 
poor  doctor;  and  the  Guardian  and  which  he  used  to  be  celebrated  for 
the  monks  of  Camaldoli  having,  in  all  his  skill  in  chanting  among  his  old 
this  time,  received  no  counter-instruo-  boon  companions ;  besides  which,  he 
tions,  went  on,  from  da^  to  day,  treat-  would  sometimes  exercise  his  tdent 
ing  dieir  prisoner  precisely  according  of  an  improvisatore,  and,  at  others, 
to  what   was  first  enjoined   them;  having  a  nne  clear  voice  and  good  pro- 
while  he,  having  learned  to  consider  nunciation,  would  recite  some  of  the 
his  captivity  as  quite  hopeless,  had  stanzas  of  Lorenzo's  lately  published 
graduallv  become  in  a  manner  reoon-  poems,    entitled  Selve  dAmore,    all 
died  to  his  fate,  placing  all  his  hap-  which  *  his  hearers  listened  to  with 
piness  in  eating  and  drinking,  (the  marvellous  delight  and  satisfaction, 
materials  for  which  were  abundant]^  By  this  time  he  had  nearly  abaur 
supplied  to  him,)  and  consuming  in  doned  the  hope  of  ever  again  behold- 
sleep  almost  all  the  hours  which  were  ing  the  light  of  the  sun ;  when  the 
/7^^^ivlad  to  those  noble  purposes  of  monk  whom  Losenzo  liad   met  in 
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In  tbe  itreeti  of  Florenee  returned,  wbitber.  By  iepetm,  bomfa,  daj- 
■nd  ddivered  to  tbe  Father  Guardian  light  broke  upon  hia  aolitude,  and  to 
the  letter  that  wn  intnuted  to  him  ;  &r  eucoursged  Mm,  that  be  set  &r- 
OD  pemnl  of  which,  that  Hoi;  Fa-  wanl  on  his  route  by  a  little  itnggling 
tbet  took  upon  him  forthwith  to  cury  path  which  he  diicovered  among  the 
into  execution  the  iutructioDs  contain-  tree*,  though  whollyignonnt  where  it 
ed  in  iL  Aca>nling1y,  before  day-  might  chance  to  lead  him.  He  had 
brealt  the  next  morning  after,  the  two  not  proceeded  more  than  &  quarter  of 
lar  brotben,  habited  u  before,  enter-  a  mAe  before  he  reached  a  irider  and 
ed  the  doctor's  chamber,  and  having  more  trodden  roul,  on  tbe  summit  of 
made  him  get  out  of  bed,  caused  him,  an  eminence,  where  be  soon  after  met 
by  signs,  to  clothe  himself  in  a  bqUot'i  ■  muleteer,  of  whom  be  inquired 
tneas,  which  tbey  brought  with  them  where  he  was,  and  was  answered,  at 
fbr  ihe  puipoie,  after  which  they  La  Vernia,  to  which  hia  informant 
hsnd-cnned  and  mufBed  him,  and  ia  adde<l,  "  Bat,  what  the  devil !  are 
that  guiu  led  him  ontiide  the  gates  you  blind  i  Don't  you  lee  San  Fran- 
flf  the  monastery.  Master  Manente  ceaco  before  you  f"  Upon  which,  look- 
now  lUTely  thought  that  the  end  of  ing  upwards,  he  beheld  indeed  the 
hii  life  waa  at  nand,  and  that  he  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  tbe  (on  of 
abonld  never  more  taste  bread ;  bnt,  the  hill,  at  no  greater  distance  than 
though  lamentioK  himaelf  bevond  two  bow-shats  from  tbe  place  where 
nneaaiue,  nererthdeu,  from  the  dread  he  waa  itanding. 
of  lonKthiuE  worw  diat  might  befal  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  de- 
1>{m,sut&realumielftabe  lea  without  light  of  Matter  Manente  on  finding 
Tcnatance,  whtrerer  they  pleased  to  himself  once  more  at  a  tpot  already 
cnry  him.  For  two  hoiira  or  more,  &miliar  to  him,  aa  tbe  scene  of  many 
dwj  accordingly  dragged  him  alonA  a  party  of  pleasure.  He  heartiljr  tfaank- 
throogh  woods  and  bye-places,  till  ed  the  muleteer,  and  act  off  full  speed 
tfwy  arrived  near  tbe  Vemia,  where,  for  the  convent,  which  he  reached  in 
at  the  foot  of  a  verv  large  pine-tree,  good  season,  and  found  there  a  Mi- 
in  the  centre  of  a  oeep  valley,  they  unese  gentleman,  whu,  in  tnvellinc, 
■topped,  and  after  binding  bim  &at  to  had  met  with  the  miafortuiie  of  di»-  - 
the  trunk  with  vine-twigs,  removing  locating  his  ankle,  and  wai  about  Kud- 
tbe  large  hat  fitnu  over  his  eves,  and  ing  fbr  a  doctor  from  Bibbiena  to  come 
Ae  dink  from  his  bock,  and  taking  and  set  it.  Manente,  being  infbrmed- 
off  hia  manacles,  they  leflhim  to  bim-  oftbecircumEtance,awuredhira  there 
•elf,  and  ran  away  with  the  speed  of  waa  no  need,  as  he  washimielf  aphy- 


l^itning ;  tracing  back  the  way  tbey    sician,  and  would  undertake  hiaci 
bad  come,  and  never  resting  till  tbey    in   twenty-four  hours ;  and  oa,  noi- 
leached  Camaldoli,  where  nobody,  in     withstanding  his  seaman's  attire,  there 


die  meanwhile,  had  noticed  their  ab-  was  that  in  his  air  and  manner  which 

■nice.  iospired  credit,  the  traveller  waa  easi- 

Msater  Manente,  thna  tied  to  the  h  prevailed  upon  to  accept  bis  of&r. 

tree  and  abandoned,  was  filled  with  "ro  make  this  matter  short,  the  cure 

exceeding  great  fear ;  but,  having  lis-  waa  speedily  completed,  and  the  doc- 

tened  fbr  along  while,  and  bearing  no  tor  bavins  receivol  two  ducata  for  hia 

wand  of  any  livin((  creature  near  him,  fee,  and  having  also  liberally  rqialed 

b^n   to  draw  hii  hands   together,  himself  at  the  expense  of  hia  patient, 

and  easily  alipped  hia  limturea.     He  proceeded,  in  high  spirits,  on  the  road 

now  looked  up  through  the  branches  to  Mugello,  where  (as  we  have  said) 

of  the  tree  and  saw  the  stars  shining,  waabiscountty-house,  which  hereach- 

by  whidi  be  found  that  he  was  iu  the  ed  about  sun-aet. 
(nen  air,  and  at  liberty.     Hia  joy  at         Here,  finding   tbe   gate  abut,  the 

tnia  unexpected  discovery,  was  some-  first  thing  he  did  on  his  arrival,  waa 

what  moderated  by  the  new  specie*  of  to  call  loudly,  by  name,  on  the  bailiS*, 

alarm  whidi  he  experienced  fktnn  the  who  had  the  cki^  of  the  pUce  when 

nature  of  his  situation — alone,  in  an  the  family  were  abeeut,  and  was  an- 

■nlatDwn,  and  leemii^y  impervious  swered,  in  a  strange  voice,  that  the 

ftKcatiUorwashebyanymeaoiwith-  person  be  called  bad  long  since  left 

Mt  ^prehenaian  of  hia  maslted  eon-  that  aervice,  and  waa  Uving  at  anotbei 

doetora  retunuug  and  eorryiiuc  him  ftrm  a  great  way  off.  Tbuanv«er  w^ 

UMJ  wid)  ibtmt^^,  tbeLardknew  peered  not  a  little  atxnTtge  Ui  \tm,  u 
II 
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he  ooold  not  well  digot  the  nation  of  lencth  nsched  hii  own  home  hi  isfo* 

hit  Wifb  having  t&ken  npon  her  to  dis-  tj,\mt  was  there  denied  admittanct ; 

nin  hit  servanti  withottt  his  know-  hming,  therefoe,  that  ihe  would' 

ledge.  He  pretended^  however^  to  the  fbrthwmi  send  an  order  to  the  new 

ooantry  man  who  now  addressed  him^  bailiff  to  reeeiTe  him,  tosether  with  a 

that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  change  of  linen,  his  cloak,  boots,  and 

master  of  the  house,  and  intimated  other  necessaries,  after  which  he  would 

that  he  should  be  glad  of  a  night's  himself  come  to  Florence  the  next  day, 

lodging.  The  man,  seeing  his  strange  and  there,  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  Bru- 

garb,  was  not  well  satisfied  what  to  do  gida,  recount  to  her  all  Uie  particulara 

npon  the  occasion.    However,  he  was  of  the  wonderful  events  that  had  be* 

at  last  prevailed  upon  by  Master  Ma-  fodlen  him. 

nente's  fair  speaking,  and  admitted  Michel  Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  ha- 
him  into  his  little  cabin,  where  he  was  ving  (as  has  been  said)  made  up  hia 
invited  to  partake  of  the  slender  sup-  mind  to  its  being  an  imposture,  now 
per  provided  for  the  household.  The  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  lady,  and  re- 
doctor  being  resolved  not  to  make  him-  turned  by  the  none  messenger,  a  letter 
•df  known  to  these  people,  asked  no  AiU  of  wrath,  commanding  the  pre* 
^oestions  about  the  umily;  bat,  see-  tender  to  depart  in  God's  name,  or  he 
iDg  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  on  a  table,  sat  wonhl  otherwise  send  the  officers  to  lay 
d<nm  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  hit  hold  of  him ;  and  this  being  dispatch- 
wifb,  which  he  gave  to  the  labourer's  ed,  he  returned  to  his  shop,  leaving 
ton  in  diarge  to  deliver  the  first* thing  Monna  Brigida  at  home  Am  of  sua* 
in  the  morning  at  his  house  in  Flo-  pense  and  half  stupified. 
renoe.  He  then  betook  himself  to  rest  Master  Manente  had  passed  the  day 
on  the  bed  of  straw,  which  was  all  the  in  strolling  to  the  house  of  a  friend  oif  - 
accommodation  they  had  to  offer  him,  his  who  kept  poultry,  about  three  miles 
and  on  which  he  soon  fell  asleep,  not-  off,  to  whom  he  pmed  himself  for  a 
withatanding  the  multitude  of  thoughta  traveller  just  arrived  from  Albano,  and 

.  which  now  began  to  diatract  him.  where  fwithout making himsdf  known 
Next  morning,  by  the  first  dawn  of  to  him }  he  purchased  a  pair  of  fat  ca- 
day,  Manente's  messenger  set  off  for  pons,  which  he  cairied  back  with  him 
Florence  with  the  letter,  and,  reaching  for  his  supper,  fblly  expecting,  on  the 
Master  Manente's  house  by  dinner-  return  of  his  messenger,  to  be  recog- 
tfane,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  his  niaed  as  master,  and  admitted  into  ma 
good  lady,  Monna  Brigida,  who,  le-  own  mansion.  He  was  not  greatly  de- 
cognixing  her  husband'shand- writing,  lighted,  therefore,  at  finding  a  very 
was  ready  to  &int  away  on  the  spot,  difibrent  reception,  nor  at  the  delivery 
Her  griet  and  consternation  increased  of  a  note  without  seal  or  subscription 
on  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  were  still  -—the  contents  of  which  were  still  more 
fkrther  augmented  by  the  answers  displeasing  to  him  than  the  mode  of 
which  the  boy  returned  to  her  inqui-  address  or  delivery.  His  host  of  the 
ries  concerning  the  person,  voice,  and  preceding  night  gave  him  moreover  to 
stature  of  him  who  nad  sent  it.  She  imderstand,  (in  no  very  courteous  lan- 
immediately  sent  for  Michel  Angeb,  gusge,)  that  he  must  look  out  else- 
the  goldsmith,  who  was  no  len  sur-  where  for  a  lodginp; ;  a  demand  which 
prised  than  she  had  been  at  reading  the  poor  doctor  did  not  stay  to  hear 
the  letter ;  but,  nevertheless,  holding  repeated,  but  told  him  he  would  de- 
it  fbr  certain  that  Manente  vras  dead  part  immediately.  His  mind  now  be- 
and  buried,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  g»n  to  misgive  him,  that  he  had,  in 
tiie  person  who  wrote  it  was  an  impoa-  good  truth,  made  an  exchange  of  hia 
tor,  who  had  adopted  this  contrivance  own  personal  identity,  and  was  no  long- 
for  accomplishing  some  unlawfhl  pur-  er  Master  Manente ;  insomudi  that, 
pose,  either  with  regard  to  her  person,  in  a  voice  at  once  ihe  most  humble 
or  her  late  huslMind's  property;  the  and  disconsolate,  he  entreated  the  coun- 
contents  of  the  letter  shortly  beine,  tyman  to  tell  him  who  was  his  mas- 
that  the  writer  informed  his  dearly  ter ;  whereto  the  countryman  replied, 
beloved  consort,  how,  after  many  and  that  his  master  was  Master  Michel 
strange  perils  had  passed,  after  being  Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  whose  wife 
shut  up  for  a  twelvemonth  in  fear  of  was  Monna  Brigida.  He  then  inqui-* 
his  Dfe,  and  having  finally  escaped  by  red  again  whether  this  Monna  Brigi- 

a  miraculous  Providence,  he  nad  at  da  had  ever  before  been  married ;  to 
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whidi  tbe  countryman  returned  for  almost  beside  himself.  By  this  it  was 
answer^  Yes;  and  that  her  former  hus-  dinner- tinic,  and^  in  a  state  of  despe- 
hsiidf  (as  he  had  heard  say^^  was  Mas-  ration^  he  betook  hims4>lf  to  his  old 
ter  Manente,  a  physician,  wno  died  one  quarters,  Delle  Bertucce,  where  the 
day  of  the  pUigue,  and  had  left  an  only  landlord,  Master  Axnadore,  was  ano« 
80O,  called  Sandrino,  ^or  little  Alex-  ther  of  his  most  familiar  companions, 
ander.)  **  Alas !  alas !'  exclaimed  the  who,  after  he  had  sat  there  some  time, 
physician,  *'  what  is  this  you  tell  observed  to  him  that  he  thought  he 
me !"  And  then  asked  many  other  liad  seen  bis  face  before,  but  could  not 
questions,  to  all  which  the  man  an-  renicmberwhere,  or  on  what  occasion; 
swered  that  he  was  not  able  to  inform  to  which  the  mortified  doctor  replied 
him,  being  himself  from  the  Cascnti-  that  it  was  very  likely,  as  he  had 
no,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  the  neigh-  formerly  resided  for  some  time  in  Flo- 
bourhood  of  Mugcllo.  rence,  which  he  had  left  to  go  to  sea. 

Master  Manente  now  determined    and,  being  now  returned,  intended  to 
with  himself  to  leave  his  present  quar-    take  up  his  abode  here  again ;  where- 
ters  without  farther  delay ;  and,  as  he    with  the  said  Amadore  appeared  to  be 
had  atill  two  hours  of  day-light,  took    perfectly  satisfied,  and  asked  no  far- 
the  road  towards  Florence,  comforting    ther  questions. 
himself  with  the  hope  that  his  wife        He  now,  having  dined,  resolved  at 
and  relations  had  been  deceived  by    all  hazards  to  make  himself  known  to 
some  £dse  report  of  his  death,  but    Monna  Brigida  that  same  evening; 
would  immediately  recognize  him  on    and    accordingly,  when    he  judged 
his  returning  among  them.    He  arri-    it  a  convenient  time,  he  saUied  forth 
ved  late  in  the  evening  at  a  public-    once  more  to  the  street  de'  Fossi, 
house,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,    and  having  given  two  loud  knocks  at 
where  he  rested  for  the  night,  eating    tlie  door,  the  lady  herself  came  to  ask 
only  two  poached  eggs  for  his  supper ;    who  was  there. — To  whom  the  poor 
ancl  the  next  morning  early,  having    physician  answered,  ''  It  is  I — open 
discharged  his  reckoning,  proceeded  to    the  door  to  me,  my  dear  Brigida.-— 
Florence,  and  walked  half-way  through    ''And  who  are  you?''  rejoined  the 
the  city  without  being  recognized  by  a    lady.    To  which  Muster  Manente  re- 
singleindividusl,  although  he  met  seve-    plied  in  a  whisper,  so  as  not  to  he 
ndofhis  old  friends  and  acquaintances,    neard  bv  all  tne  neighbourhood,— 
80  entirely  was  he  metamorphosid  by    ''  Come  hither,  and  I  will  tell  you."-* 
hia  seaman's  habit.  At  last,  turning  the    Monna  Brigida,  to  whom  both  the 
corner  of  the  street  de'  Fossi,  he  saw    voice  and  looks  of  the  unwelcome  vi- 
his  wife,  leading  his  little  boy  by  the    sitor  appeared  greatly  to  strengthen 
hand,  enter  the  house,  as  they  were    the  misgivings  which  his  letter  had 
returning  from  mass;  and,  being  well    occasioned,  declined  obeying  his  sum- 
anured  that  she  also  had  seen  him,    mons,  and  said  only,  *'  Whosoever  you 
but  without  shewing  the  least  sign  of  are,  tell  it  me  directly,  and  what  you 
knowledge,  his  heart  misgave  him ;    want?" — *'  Don't  you  see?"  answered 
and,  instead  of  going  directly  home,    the  physician — "  Is  it  not  I — your  Ma- 
aa  was  his  first  intention,  he  went  to    nente—your  true  and  lawful  husband 
Santa  Crocc,  to  find  one  Master  Sebas-    — and  are  you  not  my  wife,  whom  I 
tiano,  his  confessor,  thinking  that  he    am  come  back  to  claim,  after  a  long 
would  be  a  good  negotiator ;  but,  upon    and  cruel  absence  ?" — ''  ^Master  Ma- 
inquiry,  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to    nente,  my  husband — ^you  certainly  are 
Bologna,  upon  which  he  was  quite  in    not  ?"  said  the  lady,  *'  seeing  that  he 
despair,  and  could  not  tell  what  step    is  dead  and  buried." — ''  How,  Brigi- 
was  next  to  be  taken.  da  ? — dead  !"  rejoined  the  physician  ; 

Thus,  having  made  the  circuit  of  "  No— I  never  died,  nor  was  buried !" 
the  city,  through  the  Piazza,  and  both  And  then  he  added,, "  Ojien  the  door 
the  old  and  new  market  places,  and  quickly — ^for  love's  sake,  open.  Why, 
havingmet,aman*;  divers  others  of  his  don't  you  know  mc  again,  my  own 
old  acquaintance,  his  most  intimate  dear  love  ?  Am  I  then  so  metamor- 
£lHDds,  Biondothe  broker,  Feo  themu-  phosed  ?  Nay,  open,  open,  and  I  will 
aMiui,Leonardo  the  saddler,  and  ]Mas-  immediately  convince  you  that  I  am 
tef  Zenobio  the  barber,  without  any  still  living.  * — *'  "N^Tiat !"  said  the  ob- 
of  them  appearing  to  have  the  least  durate  lady  ;  ''  and  are  you  then  the 
recollection  of  him,  he  became  at  last    impudent  fellow  that  scut  me  a.  VelUt 
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precipice^  inaccessible  from  without  to  existence.  Meanwhile^  certain  domes- 

both  man  and  beast^  far  remote  withal  tic  events  occurred,  which  (we  will 

from  any  inhabited  part  of  the  con-  charitably  suppose)  had  not  been  at 

vent,  and  where  not  a  sound  was  ever  all  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Magni- 

beard,  except  of  wind  and  thunder,  fico  when  he  projected  this  memorable 

and  now  and  then  of  a  distant  beU  mystification.    The  supposed  widow, 

tolling  for  Ave-Mary,  and  mass,  or  after  mourning  for  six  months  with 

calling  the  brethren  together  to  their  the  most  exemplary  patience,  was,  at 

meals.    This  place  was  judged  by  the  the  end  of  that  period,  persuaded  to 

two  conductors  exactly  suited  to  their  bestow  her  hand,  together  with  the 

purpose.    So  they  went  back  to  the  possessions  she  had  derived  from  her 

Court-yard  where  they  had  left  their  late  husband,  upon  a  friend  of  her 

unfortunate  victim  still  locked  up  in  brother,  by  name  Michel  Angelo,  who 

the  litter,  from  which  they  drew  him  was  also  a  goldsmith,  with  whom  she 

forth,  half  dead  with  hunger   and  now  resided  at  Florence,  in  Master 

thirst,  no  less  than  with  terror,  and  Manente's  house,  in  all  joy  and  festi- 

conveyed  him,  with  scarce  a  sign  of  vity,  and  was  reported  to  be  already 

knowledge  or  understanding,  to  the  in  a  fair  way  of  increasing  die  family 

habitation  assigned  him.    They  then  establishment 

once  more   accoutred  themselves  in  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Lo- 
their  former   habiliments,  with  the  renzo,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  meet- 
drawn  sword  and  torch  and  grinning  ing  accidentally  a  monk  of  Camaldo- 
masks,  which  were  now  so  familiar  to  li,  who  had  journeyed  thither  after 
their  captive,  that  he  felt  as  much  joy  certain  purposes  relating  to  his  con- 
at  the  sight  of  them  as  of  some  long-  vent,  was  suddenly  reminded  by  the 
lost  Mend  and  acquaintance,  more  sight  of  him  of   Master   Mauente, 
especially  as  they  brought  with  them  whom  he  had  so  long  forgotten,  and 
the  welcome  addition  of  a  good  supper  commissioned  him  accordingly  to  carry 
to  stay  the  cravings  of  his  stomach,  back  with  him  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
upon  which  he  fell  to  like  a  cormo-  to  the  Guardian,  containing  instruc- 
rant.  tions  how  he  was  to  proceed  to  act 
We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  with  his  prisoner.    Meanwhile,  that 
shortening  some  of  the  details  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  had  generally 
memorable  history.   The  two  grooms,  prevailed  upon  his  keepers  to  relax  the 
having  delivered  themselves  of  their  extreme  severity  of   the  rules  first 
charge,  left  him,  (with  directions  to  adopted  with  respect  to  him.    He  was 
two  lay  brothers  of  the  monastery  to  allowed  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which 
serve  him  in  the  same  manner  as  they  added  to  the  gratification  afibrded  him 
themselves  had  been  accustomed  to  by  the  meals  which  were  provided  for 
do,)  and  returned  to  gratify  Lorenzo  him,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good 
with  a  report  of  their  proceedings.  It  cheer  which  he  tasted ;  and,  though 
80  happened  that,  shortly  afterwards,  neither  Guardian  nor  monks  would 
the  Magnifico  had  occasion  to  leave  venture   so  far    to   transgress   their 
Florence  on  a^rs  of  state,  which  oc-  orders  as  to  hold  any  converse  with 
cupied  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  him,  they  permitted  nira  to  testify  his 
during  an  absence  of  several  months,  gratitude  fbr  the  indulgence  granted 
and  caused  him  utterly  to  forget  the  him,  bv  singing  several  of  the  ain 
poor  doctor;  and  the  Guardian  and  which  he  used  to  be  celebrated  for 
the  monks  of  Camaldoli  having,  in  all  his  skill  in  chanting  among  his  old 
this  time,  received  no  counter-instruc-  boon  companions ;  besides  which,  he 
tions,  went  on,  firom  day  to  day,  treat-  would  sometimes  exercise  his  tsdent 
ing  their  prisoner  precisely  according  of  an  improvisatore,  and,  at  others, 
to  what    was  first  enjoined   them;  having  a  fine  dear  voice  and  good  pro- 
while  he,  having  learned  to  consider  nunciation,  would  recite  some  of  the 
his  captivity  as  quite  hopeless,  had  stanzas  of  Lorenzo's  lately  published 
gradually  become  in  a  manner  recon-  poems,    entitled   Selve  ^Amore,    all 
died  to  his  fate,  placing  all  his  hap-  which  -  his  hearers  listened  to  with 
piness  in  eating  and  drinking,  (the  marvellous  delight  and  satisfaction, 
materials  for  which  were  abundantly  By  this  time  he  had  nearly  aban- 
supplied  to  him,)  and  consuming  in  doned  the  hope  of  ever  again  behold- 
sleep  almost  all  the  hours  which  were  ing  the  light  of  the  sun ;  when  the 
not  devoted  to  those  noble  purposes  of  monk  whom  Lorenzo   had   met  in 
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in  the  streets  of  Florence  returned^  whither.  By  degrees/ however,  day- 
and  delivered  to  the  Father  Guardian  light  hroke  upon  his  solitude,  and  lo 
the  letter  that  was  intrusted  to  him  ;  far  encouraged  him,  that  he  set  f<Hr« . 
on  perusal  of  which,  thai  Holy  Fa«  ward  on  his  route  hy  a  little  straggUng 
ther  took  upon  him  forthwith  to  carry  path  which  he  discovered  among  die 
into  execution  the  instructions  contain-  trees,  though  wholly  ignorant  where  it 
ed  in  it.  Accordingly,  before  day-  might  chance  to  lead  him.  He  had 
brea[k  the  next  morning  after,  the  two  not  proceeded  more  than  a  quarter  of 
lay  brothers,  habited  as  before,  enter-  a  mile  before  he  reached  a  wider  and 
ea  liie  doctor's  chamber,  and  having  more  trodden  road,  on  the  summit  of 
made  him  get  out  of  bed,  caused  him,  an  eminence,  where  he  soon  after  met 
by  signs,  to  clothe  himself  in  a  sailor's  a  muleteer,  of  whom  he  inquired 
dress,  which  they  brought  with  them  where  he  was,  and  was  answered,  at 
fbr  the  purpose,  after  which  they  La  Vernia,  to  which  his  informant 
hand-cuffed  and  muffled  him,  and  in  added,  '^  But,  what  the  devil !  are 
that  guise  led  him  outside  the  gates  you  blind  ?  Don't  you  see  San  Fran- 
of  the  monastery.  Master  Manente  cesco  before  you  ?"  Upon  which,  look- 
now  surely  thought  that  the  end  of  ing  upwards,  he  beheld  indeed  the 
his  life  was  at  nand,  and  that  he  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  the  top  of 
shoiuld  never  more  taste  bread ;  but,  the  hill,  at  no  greater  distance  thim 
though  lamenting  himself  bevond  two  bow-shots  from  the  place  where 
measure,  nevertheless,  from  the  oread  he  was  standing. 
of  something  worse  that  might  befal  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  de« 
him,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  without  light  of  Master  Manente  on  finding 
resistance,  wherever  they  pleased  to  himself  once  more  at  a  spot  already 
carry  him.  For  two  hours  or  more,  familiar  to  him,  as  the  scene  of  many . 
they  accordingly  dragged  him  along  a  party  of  pleasure.  He  heartily  thank-: 
through  woods  and  bye-places,  tiU  ea  the  mmeteer,  and  set  off  full  speed 
they  arrived  near  the  Vemia,  where,  for  the  convent,  which  he  reached  in 
at  the  fi)ot  of  a  very  large  pine-tree,  good  season,  and  found  there  a  Mi-- 
in  the  centre  of  a  deep  vaUey,  they  knese  gentleman,  who,  in  travelling 
sto|»ped,  and  after  binding  him  fast  to  had  met  with  the  misfortune  of  dis*> 
the  trunk  with  vine-twigs,  removing  locating  his  ankle,  and  was  about  send- 
the  large  hat  from  over  his  eyes,  and  ing  for  a  doctor  from  Bibbiena  to  come 
the  doak  from  his  back,  and  taking  and  set  it.  Manente,  being  informed: 
off  his  manacles,  they  left  him  to  him-  of  the  circumstance,  assured  him  there 
self,  and  ran  away  with  the  speed  of  was  no  need,  as  he  was  himself  a  phy- 
li^tning ;  tracing  back  the  way  they  sician,  and  would  undertake  his  cure 
had  come,  and  never  resting  till  they  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  as,  not- 
reached  CamaldoU,  where  nobody,  in  withstanding  his  seaman's  attire,  there 
the  meanwhile,  had  noticed  their  ab-  was  that  in  his  air  and  manner  which 
aence.  inspired  credit,  the  traveller  was  easi- 
Master  Manente,  thus  tied  to  the  .  ly  prevailed  upon  to  accept  his  o^r. . 
tree  and  abandoned,  was  filled  with  To  make  this  matter  short,  the  cure 
exceeding  great  fear ;  but,  having  lis-  was  speedily  completed,  and  the  doc-, 
tened  for  a  long  while,  and  hearing  no  tor  having  received  two  ducats  for  his 
sound  of  any  living  creature  near  him,  fee,  and  having  also  liberally  regaled 
began  to  draw  his  hands  together,  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  patient,- 
and  easily  slipped  his  ligatures.  He  proceeded,  in  high  spirits,  on  the  road, 
now  looked  up  through  the  branches,  to  Mugello,  where  (as  we  have  said) 
of  the  tree  and  saw  the  stars  shining,  was  his  country-house,  which  he  reach-, 
by  which  he  found  that  he  was  in  the  ed  about  sun-set. 
open  air,  and  at  liberty.  His  joy  at  Here,  finding  the  gate  shut,  the. 
this  unexpected  discovery,  was  some-  first  thing  he  did  on  his  arrival,  was 
what  moderated  by  the  new  speeies  of  to  call  loudly,  by  name,  on  the  bailiff, 
alarm  which  he  experienced  from  the  who  had  the  charge  of  the  place  when 
nature  of  his  situation — alone,  in  an  the  family  were  absent,  and  was  an- 
unknown,  and  seeroii^ly  impervious  swered,  in  a  strange  voice,  that  the 
foKSt ;  nor  was  he  by  any  means  with-,  person  he  called  had  long  since  left 
oat  apprehension  of*^  his  masked  con-  that  service,  and  was  living  at  another 
duetors  returning  and  carryins  him  &rm  a  great  way  off.  This  answer  ap- 
away  with  them  again,  the  Lord  knew  peared  not  a  little  strange  to  him,  as 
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he  could  not  well  digest  the  notion  of  lensth  reached  his  own  home  in  safe* 

his  wife  having  taken  upon  her  to  dis-  tj^  but  was  there  denied  admittance  ; 

miss  his  servants  without  his  know-  be^ng,  therefore^  that  she  would' 

ledge.   He  pretended^  however,  to  the  forthwith  send  an  order  to  the  new 

country  roan  who  now  addressed  him,  bailiff  to  receive  him^  together  with  a 

that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  change  of  Unen,  his  cloak,  boots,  and 

master  of  the  house,  and  intimated  other  necessaries,  after  which  he  would 

that  he  should  be  glad  of  a  night's  himself  come  to  Florence  the  next  day, 

lodging.  The  man,  seeing  his  strange  and  there,  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  Bri- 

garb,  was  not  well  satisfied  what  to  do  gida,  recount  to  her  all  the  particulars 

upon  the  occasion.     However,  he  was  of  the  wonderful  events  that  had  be-i 

at  last  prevailed  upon  by  Master  Ma-  fallen  him. 

nente's  fair  speaking,  and  admitted  Michel  Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  ha- 
him  into  his  little  cabin,  where  he  was  ving  (as  has  been  said)  made  up  his 
invited  to  partake  of  the  slender  sup-  mind  to  its  being  an  imposture,  now 
per  provided  for  the  household.  The  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  lady,  and  re- 
ooctor  being  resolved  not  to  make  him-  turned  by  the  same  messenger,  a  letter 
self  known  to  these  people^  asked  no  full  of  wrath,  commanding  the  pre-» 
questions  about  the  family ;  but,  see-  tender  to  depart  in  Grod's  name,  or  he 
ing  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  on  a  table,  sat  would  otherwise  send  the  officers  to  lay 
down  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  hold  of  him ;  and  this  being  dispatch- 
wife,  which  he  gave  to  the  labourer's  ed,  he  returned  to  his  shop,  leaving 
son  in  charge  to  deliver  the  firsf  thing  Monna  firigida  at  home  ftul  of  sus- 
in  the  morning  at  his  house  in  Flo-  pense  and  half  stupified. 
rence.  He  then  betook  himself  to  rest  Master  Manente  had  passed  the  day 
on  the  bed  of  straw,  which  was  all  the  in  strolHng  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
accommodation  they  had  to  ofier  him,  his  who  kept  poultry,  about  three  miles 
and  on  which  he  soon  fell  asleep,  not-  off,  to  whom  he  passed  himself  for  a 
withstandingthemultitudeof  thoughts  traveller  just  arrived  from  Albano,  and 
which  now  oegan  to  distract  him.  where  fwithout  making  himself  known 
Next  morning,  by  the  first  dawn  of  to  him)  he  purchased  a  pair  of  fat  ca- 
day,  Manente's  messenger  set  off  for  pons,  which  he  carried  oaek  with  him 
Florence  with  the  letter,  and,  reaching  for  his  supper^  fully  expecting^  on  the 
Master  Manente's  house  by  dinner-  return  of  his  messenger,  to  be  recog- 
time,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  his  nized  as  master,  and  admitted  into  ma 
good  lady,  Monna  Brigida,  who,  le-  own  mansion.  He  was  not  greatly  de- 
cc^izing  her  husband's  hand- writing,  lighted,  therefore,  at  finding  a  very 
was  ready  to  faint  away  on  the  spot,  different  reception,  nor  at  the  delivery 
Her  grief  and  consternation  increased  of  a  note  without  seal  or  subscription 
on  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  were  still  — the  contents  of  which  were  still  more 
fhrther  augmented  by  the  answers  displeasing  to  him  than  the  mode  of 
which  the  boy  returned  to  her  inqui-  address  or  delivery.  His  host  of  the 
ries  concerning  the  person,  voice,  and  preceding  night  gave  him  moreover  to 
stature  of  him  who  nad  sent  it.  She  understand,  (in  no  very  courteous  lan- 
immediately  sent  for  Michel  Angelo,  guage,)  that  he  must  look  out  else- 
the  goldsmith,  who  was  no  less  sur-  where  for  a  lodging ;  a  demand  which 
prised  than  she  had  been  at  reading  the  poor  doctor  did  not  stay  to  hear 
the  letter ;  but,  nevertheless,  holding  repeated,  but  told  him  he  would  de- 
it  fbr  certain  that  Manente  was  dead  part  immediately.  His  mind  now  be- 
and  buried,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  gan  to  mi^ve  him,  that  he  had,  in 
the  person  Tmo  wrote  it  was  an  impo»-  good  truth,  made  an  exchange  of  his 
tor,  who  had  adopted  this  contrivance  own  personal  identity,  and  was  no  long- 
for  accomplishing  some  unlawftQ  pur-  er  Master  Manente ;  insomuch  that, 
pose,  either  with  regard  to  her  person,  in  a  voice  at  once  the  most  humble 
or  her  late  husband's  property;  the'  and  disconsolate,  he  entreated  the  coun- 
contents  of  the  letter  shortly  being,  tyman  to  tell  him  who  was  his  mas- 
that  the  writer  informed  his  dearly  ter ;  whereto  the  countryman  replied, 
beloved  consort,  how,  after  many  and  that  his  master  was  Master  Michel 
strange  perils  had  passed,  after  being  Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  whose  wife 
shut  up  for  a  twelvemonth  in  fear  of  was  Monna  Brigida.  He  then  iu^ui* 
his  life,  and  having  finally  escaped  by  red  again  whether  this  Monna  Brigi- 
a  miraculons  Providence,  he  had  at  da  had  ever  before  been  married ;  to 
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wbleh  the  countryman  returned  for    almost  beside  himself.    By  this  it  was; 
answer^  Yes;  and  that  her  former  hus*    dinner-time,  and,  in  a  state  of  despe^ 
bftnd,  (as  he  had  heard  say,  Was  Mas-    ration,  he  betook  himself  to  his  old 
terManente,  a  physician,  who  died  one    quarters,  Delle  Bertucce,  where  the 
day  of  the  plague,  and  had  left  an  only    landlord.  Master  Amadore,  was  ano- 
son,  called  Sandrino,  (or  little  Alex-    ther  of  his  most  familiar  companions^' 
ander.)   "  Alas !  alas !'  exclaimed  the    who,  after  he  had  sat  there  some  time^ 
physician,    "  what  is   this  you   tell    observed  to  him  that  he  thought  he 
meV    And  then  asked  many  other    had  seen  his  face  before,  but  could  not 
questions,  to  all  which  the  man  an-    rememberwhere,  or  on  what  occasion; 
swered  that  he  v^as  not  able  to  inform    to  which  the  mortified  doctor  replied 
him,  being  himself  from  the  Casenti-     that  it  was  very  likely,  as  he  had 
na,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  the  neigh-    formerly  resided  for  some  time  in  Flo- 
bourhood  of  Mugello.  rence,  which  he  had  left  to  ^o  to  sea^ 

Master  Manente  now  determined    and,  being  now  returned,  intended  to 
with  himself  to  leave  his  present  quar-    take  up  his  abode  here  again ;  where- 
ten  without  farther  delay ;  and,  as  he    with  the  said  Amadore  appeared  to  be 
had  still  two  hours  of  day-light,  took    perfectly  satisfied,  and  asxed  no  far- 
die  road  towards  Florence,  comforting    ther  questions, 
himself  with  the  hope  that  his  wife        He  now,  having  dined,  resolved  at 
and  relations  had  been  deceived  by    all  hazards  to  make  himself  known  to 
some  false  report  of  his  death,  but    Monna  Brigida  that  same  evening; 
would  immediately  recognize  him  on    and    accordingly,   when    he   judged 
his  returning  among  them.    He  arri-    it  a  convenient  time,  he  sallied  forth 
vedlate  in  the  evening  at  a  public-    once  more  to   the  street   de'  Fossi^ 
house,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,    and  having  given  two  loud  knocks  at 
where  he  rested  for  the  night,  eating    the  door,  the  lady  herself  came  to  ask 
only  two  poached  eggs  for  his  supper ;    who  was  there. — To  whom  the  poor 
and  the  next  morning  early,  having    physician  answered,  *'  It  is  I — open 
diseharged  his  reckoning,  proceeded  to    the  door  to  me,  my  dear  Brigida.  -— 
Florence,  and  walked  half-way  through    "And  who  are  you.^"  rejoined  the  ' 
tlie  city  without  being  recognized  by  a    lady.    To  which  Master  Manente  re- 
BiBgleindividual,  although  he  met  seve-    plied  in  a  whisper,  so  as  not  to  be 
ndofhis  old  friends  and  acquaintances,    heard  bv  all  the  neighbourhood,— 
so  entirely  was  he  metamorphosed  by    "  Come  hither,  and  I  will  tell  you."— 
his  seaman's  habit.  At  last,  turning  the    Monna  Brigida,   to  whom  both  the 
corner  of  the  street  de'  Fossi,  he  saw    voice  and  looks  of  the  unwelcome  vi- 
his  Wife,  leading  his  httle  boy  by  the    sitor  appeared  greatly  to  strengthen 
hand,  enter  the  house,  as  they  were    the  misgivings  which  his  letter  had 
returning  from  mass ;  and,  being  well    occasioned,  declined  obeying  his  sum- 
assured  that  she  also  had  seen  him,    mons,  and  said  only, ''  Whosoever  you  * 
but  without  shewing  the  least  sign  of   are,  tell  it  me  directly,  and  what  you 
knowledge,  his  heart  misgave  him;    want?" — ** Don't  you  see ?"  answered 
and,  instead  of  going  directly  home,    the  physician — "Is  it  not  I — yourMa- 
as  was  his  first  intention,  he  went  to    nente—your  true  and  lawful  husband 
Santa  Croce,  to  find  one  Master  Sebas-    • — ^and  are  you  not  my  wife,  whom  I 
tiano,  his  confessor,  thinking  that  he    am  come  back  to  claim,  after  a  long 
would  be  a  good  negotiator ;  but,  upon    and  cruel  absence .?" — "  Master  Ma- 
inquiry,  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to    nente,  my  husband — ^you  certainly  are 
Bologna,  upon  which  he  was  quite  in    not  ?"  said  the  lady,  *'  seeing  that  he 
despair,  and  could  not  tell  what  step    is  dead  and  buried." — "  How,  Brigi- 
was  next  to  be  taken.  da? — dead  !"  rejoined  the  physician  ; 

Thus,  having  made  the  circuit  of  "  No— I  never  died,  nor  was  buried !" 
the  city,  through  the  Piazza,  and  both  And  then  he  added,,  "  Open  the  door 
the  old  and  new  market  places,  and  quickly — ^for  love's  sake,  open.  Why, 
havingmet,  among  divers  others  of  his  don't  you  know  mc  again,  my  own 
old  acquaintance,  his  most  intimate  dear  love  ?  Am  I  then  so  metamor- 
fj|fends,Biondo  the  broker,  Feo  the  mu-  phosed  ?  Nay,  open,  open,  and  I  will 
sWitfi,  Leonardo  the  saddler,  and  Mas-  immediately  convince  you  that  I  am 
tel  Zenobio  the  barber,  without  any  still  living.  * — "  What !"  said  the  ob- 
of  them  appearing  to  have  the  least  durate  lady  ;  "  and  are  you  then  the 
recollection  of  him,  he  became  at  last  impudent  iellow  that  sent  me  a  letter 
Vol.  XIV.  Cx 
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yesterday  ?  Begone  !  begone  instant-  retreated  in  the  direction  of  St  Maria 
iy-*and  a  plague  upon  you  !  If  my  Novella^  while  the  crowd  nuide  way 
husband  returns^  and  finds  you  here^  for  him  on  every  side^  crossing  them- 
there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay."  selves  with  all  their  might,  and  mn- 

.  A  crowd  of  people  was  by  this  time  ning  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
collected  roufid  the  door.  Whereupon  their  fright,  no  less  than  if  they  had 
Monna  Dorothea,  a  very  decent  per-  actually  beheld  one  risen  from  the 
sonage,  who  lived  opposit6,  and  had    dead. 

witnessed  all  that  had,  passed^  said  to        For  that  night  he  again  took  up  his 
Brigida — "  Have  a  care,  daughter, —    old  quarters  at  the  Bertucce,  intending 
for  this  may  well  be  Master  Manente's    the  next  morning  to  have  recourse  to 
spirit,  seeing  that,  verily,  he  much  re-    the  spiritual  court  for  assistance.  But, 
sembles  him  in  voice  and  figure.  Speak    desirous  to  make  one  more  trial,  he 
to  it,  then,  and  ask  it  in  civil  language,    proposed  to  his  host  to  invite  Burchi- 
wkether  or  no  it  wants  aught  with    ello,*  and  Biondo  the  broker,  (than 
thee  ?"    Upon  which  Brigida,  who    whom  he  had  not  two  more  intimate 
was  half  inclined  to  believe  the  truth    friends  in  the  world)  to  sup  with  him ; 
of  what  she  now  heard,  began  with    which  mine  host  gladly  undertook, 
piteous  accents  thus  to  accost  him, —    and  the  invitation  being  as  gladly  ac- 
'*'  Oh,  blessed  spirit !  hast  thou  any-    cepted,  they  all  three  met  at  the  Ber- 
thing which  presses  upon  thy  con-    tucce  at  the  hour  appointed, 
science  }  ,  Dost  thou  require  the  office       At  their  first  meeting,  Burchiello 
for  the  dead  to  be  performed  for  thee  ?    exhibited  some  signs  of  recognition. 
Hast  thou  any  undischarged  vow  to    particularly  on  hearing  the  sound  of 
i^ccomplish  ?  Say  what  thou  wouldst    his  voice ;  and  Master  Manente,  on 
have,  oh  gentle  spirit  I  and  then  de-    his  feet,  paid  him  the  most  marked 
part  in  peace,  and  in  God's  name."    attention,  saying  that  he  had  been  in- 
Master  Manente,  having  this  invoca-    duced,  by  his  reputation,  thus  to  seek 
tion,  was  half  inclined  to  laugh  out  in    the  honour  of  his  acquaintance ;  for 
spite  of  his  vexation ;  but  he  simply    all  which,  Burchiello  thanked  him 
answered,  by  assuring  her,  that  he  was    with  due  formality.    They  then  sat 
still  living,  and  that  she  had  only  to    down  to  table ;  ana  while  they  were 
open  the  door  to  be  convinced  it  was    waiting  for  supper.  Master  Manente 
so.  She,  nevertheless,  w^nt  on,  cross-    entertained  them  with  a  long  fabulous 
ing  herself,  and  asking  if  the  poor    narrative  of  his  life,  and  the  cause 
ghost  required  the  mass  of  St  Gregory    which  had  brought  him  hither.    Bur- 
to  be  said  for  it ;  and  then,  also,  Mon-    chiello  had  by  this  time  whispered 
na  Dorothea,  in  Hke  manner,  chimed    Biondo  that  he  never  saw  so  great  a 
in  with  her,  saying,  '*  Spirit  of  grace !    likeness  as  of  this  man  to  their  old 
if  so  be  that  thou  art  in  purgatory,    fHend  Manente;  and  that,  if  he  had 
declare  it,  in  order  that  thv  good  wife    not  been  sure  he  was  dead,  he  should 
may  perform  jubilee,  and  withdraw    say,  that  without  doubt,  it  was  he 
thee  from  the  place  of  thy  torments."    himself— to  which  Biondo  fully  as- 
Then,  making  the  longest  signs  of  the    sented. 

cross  ever  seen,  and  repeating  at  every  Meanwhile  mine  host,  having  put  all 
moment  her  ''  Requiescat  in  pace,"  all  things  in  order,  the  sallads  made  their 
the  people  who  stood  round  about  be-  appearance,  accompanied  by  bread  and 
gan  by  degrees  to  do  the  same,  and  two  flasks  of  sparkling  wine ;  upon  the 
withdraw  tnemselves  to  a  more  awfiil  sight  of  whicn  they  left  off  their  dis- 
distance ;  seeing  which,  and  that  there  course,  and  set  to  with  excellent  ap- 
was  no  chance  of  his  making  any  far-  petites,  mine  host  and  Burchiello  ta- 
ther  impression  on  Monna  Brigida,  king  the  inside  of  the  table,  and  Mas- 
supported  as  she  was  by  her  old  gossip-  ter  Manente  and  Biondo  the  opposite 
ing  neighbour,  the  poor  disconsolate  seats.  Thus,  while  they  ate  and  drank, 
doctor  once  more  quitted  the  field,  and     Burchiello  kept  his  eyes  constantly 


*  Domenico  Burchiello  was  a  burlesque  poet,  so  celebrated  in  his  day  as  to  have  given 
name  to  a  peculiar  species  of  composition,  called  after  him  the  Burchiellesca.  (8ee  Gin. 
guen^.)  This  Burchiello,  (the  poet,)  died,  however,  in  1448,  when  Lorenzo  was  a  child. 
Either  (therefore)  he  is  not  the  same  with  the  Burchiello  of  this  story,  or  we  have  detect- 
ed  Lasca  in  an  anachronism. 
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fixed  on  the  doctor,  and  the  first  thing  them,  saying*  ^'  My  good  friends^  don't 
ke  remarked,  was  his  drinking  two  be  frightened.  Touch  him,  and  feel 
cups  of  wine,  one  'immediately  after  him ;  spirits  are  not  made  of  flesh  and 
the  other  upon  his  sallad,  which  was  bone,  as  this  man  is — besides  which, 
idso  Master  Manente's  constant  cus-  have  you  not  seen  him  eat  and  drink 
torn.  He  remained  silent,  however,  in  your  presence  ?"  To  which  Manente 
though  inwardly  marvelling ;  and,  ou  added,  "I  am  a  living  man,  pray,  don't 
the  arrival  of  the  next  course,  consist-  doubt  it ;  don't  be  afraid  of  me,  my 
ingof  pigeons  and  small  birds,  he  again  brethren !  In  good  sooth,  I  never  yet 
Temarked  that  the  first  thing  done  by  have  known  what  death  is.  Only  us^ 
the  stranger  was  to  separate  the  heads  ten,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  one  of 
from  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  and  eat  the  most  marvellous  stories  ever  heard 
them, — ^being  a  part  of  which  Master  beneath  the  sun.''  By  which,  and 
Manente  waslikewise  particularly  fond,  other  such  like  expressions,  he,  with 
Upon  this,  he  was  just  on  the  point  Burchiello's  assistance,  at  length  so  far 
of  discovering  himself,  but  restrained  succeeded^  that,  hy  little  and  little, 
his  intentions  fbr  the  sake  of  still  far-  they  got  the  better  of  their  terror  and 
ther  assurance.  Lastly,  when  the  fruit    incredulity. 

-was  placed  on  the  table,  consisting  of  Supper  being  cleared  away,  and  the 
pears,  {sementine,)  grapes,  {sancohm"  doors  locked  to  prevent  intrusion,  the 
bane,)  and  exceUent  raviggiuolif  he  four  friends  resumed  their  seats  at  the 
'became  perfectly  satisfied ;  for  the  phy-  table,  and  Master  Manente  recounted 
aician,fliler  partaking  of  both  the  for-  to  them  in  full  the  history  of  his 
^mer,  ended  nis  supper  without  touch-  strange  disasters.  He  had  no  sooner 
ing  the  raviggiuoU,  notwithstanding  concluded,  than  Burchiello  (who  was 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  bestowed  the  cleverest  fellow  existing)  said  di- 
upon  them  the  highest  praises ;  Bur-  rectly,  "  This  is  all  a  trick  of  Lbrenso 
<miello  very  well  knowing  that  Master  the  Magnifico."  The  others  stouti^ 
Manente  had  such  an  antipathy  to  this  opposed  this  conclusion,  declaring  that 
■pedes  ofeatable,  that  he  would  as  soon  the  whole  was  most  undoubtedly  the 
mveeaten  both  hisown  hands  as  touch-  efiect  of  enchantment.  Nevertheless, 
edthem.  Upon  receiving  this  last  proof  Burchiello,  persistijig  in  his  first  ini- 
of  identity,  he  seized  him  (laughingly)  pression,  continued,  ^'It  is  not  every 
by  the  left  hand,  and  lifting  up  his  body  who  knows  as  well  as  I  do  the 
aleeve,  discovered  near  the  wrist  the  fruitfulness  of  that  manis  invention, 
mark  of  a  rasher  of  bacon,  which  Mas-  nor  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  him 
ter  Manente  had  brought  with  him  forego  any  enterprize  which  he  hds 
tnan  his  mother's  womb ;  whereupon  once  taken  in  hand.  It  is  the  very  de- 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  vil  to  have  to  do  with  one  who,  like 
**  Thou  art  Master  Manente,  and  canst  him,  knows  everything,  and  has  power 
conceal  it  no  longer ;"  and,  throwing  and  inclination  to  back  all  his  de- 
both  his  arms  round  his  neck,  em-  signs."  Then  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
braced  and  kissed  him.  he  said,  "  I  long  ago  suspected  that  he 

Biondo  and  mine  host,  seeing  what  might  have  the  heart  to  play  you  some 
passed,  were  lost  in  amazement,  and  such  prank  as  you  have  related  to  us. 
retreated  backwards  a  little,  that  they  Depend  upon  it.  Master  Manente, 
might  the  more  securely  mark  what  princes  are  always  princes  ;  and  woe 
followed :  Which  was,  that  Manente  oe  to  him  who  thinks  he  may  presume 
replied  to  Burchiello's  salutation,  by  upon  their  familiarity  to  take  liberties 
saying,  '*  You  only,  Burchiello,  of  all    with  them.'* 

-my  mends  and  relations,  have  ac-  Manente,  in  his  turn,  now  made  his 
knowledged  me  for  what  I  am,  and  friends  relate  to  him  the  history  of  the 
that  I  am  indeed  that  very  Master  Ma-  pretended  plague,  and  of  the  man  who 
nente,  who  never  died,  as  was  falsely  was  buried  in  his  place  with  the  tu- 
reported,  and  is  so  foolishly  credited  mour  in  his  throat — all  which  things 
by  my  wife,  and  by  all  Florence."  At  sorely  perlexed  him;  nor  was  Burchid- 
this,  Amadore  and  Biondo  waxed  pale  lo  himself  able  to  find  the  clue  to  this 
as  ashes — the  one  crossed  himself,  the  part  of  the  contrivance.  At  length, 
other  followed  his  example,  and  both  however,  they  all  came  to  one  condu- 
felt  the  same  terror  as  if  they  had  really  sion,  which  was,  that  Master  Manente 
seen  the  ghost  of  one  departed ;  but  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  comncience 
Burchiello  took  upon  him  to  re-assure    proceedings  in  the  Bishop's  Court  for 
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the  recoverr  of  his  rights  and  proper-  (who  presided  as  judge^)  having  con- 

ty.  And  with  this  resolution  they  se-  sidered  on  one  side  the  proof  of  iden- 

paratedj  the  Doctor  going  along  with  tity^  and  on  the  other,  the  produced 

nis  friend  Burchiello,  the  other  two  certificates,  hecame  utterly  perplexed 

not  being  yet  altogether  satisfied  as  to  and  confounded.     However,  as  there 

the  reality  of  what  they  had  witnessed,  was  clearly  a  dead  man  in  the  case. 

In  the  meantime,  Michel  Angelo  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  per- 
the  goldsmith,  on  his  return  home,  had  son  who  stood  before  him  as  Master  Ma- 
been  informed  by  Monna  Brigida  of  nente,  was  not  that  dead  man,  he  con- 
all  that  had  happened,  which  was  con-  eluded  that  there  must  have  been  some 
firmed  by  her  sanctified  neighbour,  foul  play  (perhaps  murder)  in  the  busi- 
who  added,  moreover,  that  she  was  ness,  whicn  rendered  it  fit  for  the  cog- 
certain  it  was  Master  Manente's  spirit,  nizance  of  a  criminal  tribunaL  For 
which  wanted  to  be  redeemed  out  of  which  reason,  having  secretly  inform- 
purgatory.  *' What  spirit,  what  pur-  ed  the  Council  of  Eight  concerning 
gatory,  you  foolish  woman !"  exclaim-  his  cause  of  suspicion,  the  officers  of 
ed  the  angry  goldsmith.  '^  Can't  you  justice  were  forthwith  dispatched  to 
perceive  that  it  was  that  same  impos-  the  Court,  where  the  parties  were  still 
tor,  that  vagabond  sailor,  who  sent  pleading,  and  where  they  were  all  ar- 
you  the  letter  yesterday  morning?"  rested  and  put  in  prison. 
And  therewithal  he  grew  very  pensive.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  Coun- 
being  ill  able  to  account  for  so  strange  cil  was  sitting.  Master  Manente  was 
an  occurrence,  and  yet  willing  to  give  had  before  them  and  interrogated  as  to 
credit  to  any  interpretation  of  it  rather  all  that  had  happened,  which  he  re- 
than  the  true  one,  or  than  to  believe  counted  in  so  minute,  and  at  the  same 
that  Master  Manente,  whom  he  had  time  artless  a  manner,  that  several  of 
seen  dead  and  buried,  was  returned  to  the  counsellors,  notwithstanding  the 
life  again.  gravity  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  un- 

The  next  morning  early,  having  accountable  nature  of  the  circumstan- 

washed  and  trimmed  his  hair  and  beard  ces,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 

according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  at  many  passages.  Having  finisheid  his 

and  accoutred  in  some  clothes  of  his  narrative,  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 

friend  Burchiello's  which  exactly  fit-  and  Niccolajo  and  Michel  Angelo  were, 

ted  him.  Master  Manente  sallied  forth  one  after  another,  next  had  up  and  ex- 

again  into  the  streets  of  Florence ;  and  amined,  who  not  only  exactly  agreed  in 

in  these,  which  resembled  his  own  or-  all  the  circumstances  of  their  story, 

dinary  habits,  he  was  seen  and  recog-  but  confirmed  it  by  the  production  of 

nized  by  many ;  Biondo  and  Amadore  the    certificates   already   mentioned, 

having  in  the  meantime  circulated  the  They  were  also  remanded,  and  the 

report  Of  his  being  alive,  and  retunied  Council  proceeded  next  to  send  for  the 

to  Florence  in  quest  of  bis  wife  and  hospital  servant  who  had  been  present 

his  chattels.    Among  the  rest,  he  was  at  the  supposed  death  of  Manente,  and 

seen  both  by  Niccolajo  and  Michel  An-  by  whom  it  was  wisely  judged  that 

§elo,  who,  notwithstanding  the  evi-  sotae  light  might  be  cast  on  the  mys- 
ence  of  their  senses,  still  continued  tery.    But  it  so  fell  out,  for  the  sake 
to  intrench  themselves  in  the  persua-  of  the  jest,  that  this  same  fellow,  whose 
lion,  that  Master  JManente  being  dead  examination  must  have  led  to  the  de- 
and  buried,  this  man  could  not  possi-  tection  of  the  whole  plot  had  some- 
blybe  he,  however  strongly  resembling  time  before  wounded  a  man  in  a  fray, 
him.    So,  having  heard  that  he  in-  in  consequence  of  which  he  absconded, 
tended  to  make  his  claim  in  the  Bi-  and  had  never  since  been  heard  of. 
shop's  Court,  they,  on  their  part,  pre-  Thus,  all  things  combined  to  further 
pared  for  their  defence  against  it,  to  this  most  admirable  of  hoaxes.     The 
which  end  they  furnished  themselves  Council  then  instructed  their  officers 
with  credentials  from  the  officers  of  to  make  every  inquiry  that  was  possi- 
the  board  of  health,  and  with  the  pro-  ble,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
per  certificate  of  burial.  credit  due  to  each  story ;  and  the  re- 
To  lose  no  time,  that  same  after-  suit  of  their  investigation  lAas  t^  con- 
noon  Master  Manente  lodged  his  com-  firm  (so  far  as  it  was  possiblfl^  to  ar- 
plaint,  and  took  out  a  summons,  which  rive  at  any  conclusion)  the  veracity  of 
nis  brother-in-law  and  Michel  Angelo  all  the  witnesses, 
forthwith  attended;  and  the  Vicar,  In  the  meantime,  Burchiello,  who 
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.was  most  zealous  in  serving  the  cause  sayings — ''  Keep  your  distance — All  I 

of  bis  friend  Manente^  called  upon  one  shall  say  at  present  is^  that  if  you  are 

of  the  members  of  the  Council^  with  the  true  and  living  Manente,  as  you 

whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted^  give  yourself  out  to  be^  you  are  very 

and  apprized  him  of  his  suspicions  welcome ;  but  if  not,  the  contrary. ' 

that  the  Magnifico  was  at  the  bottom  The  doctor  would  then  have  begun  to 

ofallthathadhappenedjadding^thatit  tell  his  whole  story ;  but  the  Magni- 

was  quite  impossible  such  events  could  fico  cut  him  short,  saying  that  the 

have  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  Flo-  present  was  not  the  proper  time  for  it^ 

rence  without  his  connivance.    The  adding,  however,  that,  at  a  certain 

magistrate  in  question  fully  adopted  hour  of  the  evening  he  should  return^ 

this  view  of  the  matter,  and  having  and  he  would  then  give  him  audience 

communicated  it  the  following  morn-  in  his  private  apartment,  at  which  time 

.ing  to  the  assembled  Council,  it  was  de-  he  had  summoned  the  opposite  party 

termined  to  send  a  letter  on  the  sub-  to  attend  him  also. 
ject  to  Lorenzo  himself,  (who  was        Master  Manente  "having  thanked 

then  at  the  baths  of  Poggio, )  request-  him,  returned  to  his  friend  Burchiello^ 

ing  his  advice  and  assistance  at  their  who  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  what  he 

deuberations.  The  letter  was  sent  ac-  related  to  him.    All  the  parties,  that 

Qprdingly ;  and  the  parties  (against  evening,  were  punctual  in  their  at* 

none  of  whom  any  specific  charge  was  tendance  according  to  Lorenzo's  ap- 

exhibited,)  dismissed  for  the  present,  pointment,  and  were  forthwith  sum- 

with  a  strict  prohibition  to  all  of  them  moned  to  appear  in  his  private  cham- 

£rom  approaching  within  a  hundred  her,  where  they  found  him  surrounded 

Yards  of  the  street  de'  Fossi,  and  from  by  some  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Flo- 

nolding  any  communication  with  Hon-  rence,  by  all  of  whom  the  physician 

na  Brigida,  under  pain  of  the  gallows,  Manente  was  well  known,  and  very 

until  the  question  should  be  deter-  much   regarded.    Before  these,  botn 

mined.  parties  were  now  again  heard,  and  the 

The  Magnifico^  on  receipt  of  the  proofs  produced  on  the  part  of  the 

letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Coimcil  goldsmiths  examined,  all  which  exci- 

of  Eighty  was  thrown  into  fits  of  laugh-  ted  the  greatest  possible  astonishment 

ter^  and  swore  that  so  exquisite  a  jest,  and  perplexity  ;  but  the  narrative  of 

80  well  contrived,  and  so  successful  in  Master  Manente,  in  particular,  could 

all  its  parts,  had  never  been  known  npt  be  heard  without  its  causing  in- 

since  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  credible  diversion  and  laughter ;  mso- 

laid.    In  short,  he  was  absolutely  in  much  that  Lorenzo  was  not  satisfied 

ecstacies  of  delight  and  self-approba-  till  he  had  made  the  physician  repeat 

tion.   About  a  week  afterwards  he  re-  it  three  times  successively,  every  repe-i 

tamed  to  Florence,and  was  waited  up-  tition  only  serving  to  increase  their 

on  the  same  day  both  by  Master  Manen-  delight  and  merriment,  which  was  not 

te  and  by  his  adversaries,  but  who  nei-  at  all  diminished  by  the  indignation 

ther  of  them  obtained  audience.    The  which  he  displayed  at  the  story  told 

next  day  Manente  renewed  his  visits  by  the  two  goldsmiths,  whom  he  made 

and  found  the  Magnifico  just  sitting  no  scruple  of  lauding  with  every  term 

down  to  dinner,  who,  on  seeing  him,  of  reproach  and  obloquy, 
assumed  an  appearance  of  the  utmost        By  this  time  the  Vicar  made  his  ap- 

astonishment,  saying,  ^^  In  good  sooth,  pearance  upon  Lorenzo's  summons. 

Master  Doctor,  I  did  not  expect  that  I  and,  being  received  with  all  due  reve- 

should  ever  behold  your  face  again,  rence,  took  his  seat  by  the  invitation 

having  been  informed,  as  of  a  certain-  of  the  Magnifico,  upon  the  bench  be- 

ty,  that  you  were  dead  and  buried,  side  him ;  to  whom,  when  seated,  the 

And  even  now,  I  am  not  well  satisfied  Magnifico  thus  addressed  himself, — 

whether  you  are  indeed  what  you  ap-  "  IMay  it  please  your  reverence,  since 

pear  to  be,  or  somebody  else  resembling  I  know  that  you  are  already  well  ac- 

him — or,  in  fine,  some  supernatural  quainted  with  the  difierence  which  has 

illusion."   The  doctor,  after  again  and  arisen  between  these  worthy  persons,  I 

again  repeating  that  he  was  not  dead,  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  ex- 

but  jn  sober  reality  the  true  living  cept  that,  having  been  appointed  by 

Manente,  and  none  but  himself,  would  the   choice  of  the  most  honourable 

have  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Council  of  Eight,  to  be  arbiter  of  that 

I^Iaguifioo ;  but  he  motioned  him  ofi*,  diifcrencc,  nothing  more  is  wanting  to 
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enable  me  to  pronounce  judgment  but  bility  of  Florence^  took  his  seat  on  a 
to  ascertain  tnat  Master  Manente  ne-  kind  of  throne^  prepared  for  the  occa- 
ver  died^  and  that  this  party  whom  we  sion^  before  which  Master  Manente 
now  have  before  us^  is  not  a  mere  fan-  knelt  with  all  due  reverence.  While 
tastic  illusion,  or  walking  demon ;  the  in  this  position,  all  the  forms  of  exor- 
which  it  is  your  part  to  make  clear  and  cism  were  gone  through,  and  all  pray- 
manifest." — "  How,  and  in  what  man-  ers  and  canticles  proper  for  casting  out 
ner  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?*'  cried  devils,  read  over  and  chanted  to  him, 
the  astonished  ecclesiastic. — "  That  is  and  also  plenty  of  holy  water  sprin- 
what  I  will  immediately  make  known  kled,  and  incense  burned  around  him ; 
to  your  reverence,*'  answered  Lorenzo,  and  finally,  every  holy  relic  in  succes- 
and  therewith  told  him  that  he  must  sion  passed  through  his  hand  by  the 
have  the  assistance  of  some  exorcising  attendant  servitors,  without  producing 
friars,  and  the  use  of  certain  relics,  fa-  the  slightest  change  of  countenance  or 
mous  for  their  virtue  in  dispelling  the  other  effect  perceptible ;  after  which, 
works  of  enchantment. — *'  You  nave  making  again  a  low  reverence  to  the 
said  well,"  answered  the  Vicar.  *'  Give  Vicar,  he  demanded  his  dischai^,  to- 
me only  six  or  eight  days  to  prepare,  gether  with  a  solemn  act  of  recognitioR 
and  if  he  then  stands  the  test,  you  may  of  his  identity, 
securely  set  him  down  for  a  living  Just  at  this  point  of  time,  however, 
man,  and  Master  Manente  in  proprid  our  old  friend  Monaco,  who,  by  com- 

Ssrsond" — Manente  would  upon  this  maud  of  Lorenzo,  had  been  to  fetch 
ave  made  some  observations ;  but  the  Nepo  the  sorcerer,  and  was  present  in 
Magnifico,  rising  from  his  tribunal,  the  church  with  him,  observed  that  it 
prevented  him,  and  without  further  was  now  time  to  commence  his  opera- 
remark,  led  the  way  out  of  the  apart-  tions.  Whereupon  Nepo,  rushing  for- 
ment,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  who  ward  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
were  present  with  him,  and  who  all  exclaimed  in  a  harsh  and  discordant 
joined  with  him  in  heartily  laughing  voice,  "  Draw  back,  draw  back,  wor- 
at  the  strange  scene  they  had  wit-  thy  gentlefolks,  and  make  way  for  me, 
nessed.  that  I  may  present  myself  before  his 
The  next  day,  the  Vicar,  who  was  reverence  the  Vicar,  and  discover  the 
a  good  and  decent  Christian,  and  in  truth  of  this  mystery."  Upon  hearing 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  (dolcissimo  reii-  which  exclamation,  and  b^olding  the 
gioso,)  caused  it  to  be    proclaimed  strange  appearance  of  him  who  utter- 
through  the  whole  bishopric,  that  all  ed  it — (woo  was  a  man  large  of  sta- 
priests  and  friars  who  possessed  relics  ture  and  strong-built,  of  complexion 
of  virtue  for  casting  out  devils,  should  olive-brown,  with  a  bald  head,  a  lean 
l)ring  them   to  Florence  within  six  and  meagre  countenance,  a  black  beard 
days,  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  reaching  to  his  girdle,  and  habited  in 
Maggiore,  upon  pain  of  his  high  dis-  rude  and  fantastic  clothing)~-all  pre- 
pleasure.    All  the  country  round,  no-  sent  were  filled  with  amazement  and 
thing  was  now  talked  of  besides  this  terror,  and  made  way  for  him  with- 
strange  occurrence,  and  it  seemed  to  eut  hesitation ;  who  straightway  ad- 
the  two  goldsmiths,  no  less  than  to  vanced  to  the  Vicar,  and  ^iroclairoed 
Master  Manente,  an  age  while  these  aloud  in  the  words  following:  **  To 
matters  were  in  preparation.  Lorenzo,  the  end  that  the  truth  may  be  made 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  summoned  to  manifest,  know  ye  that  Master  Ma- 
Florence  old  Nepo  da  Galatrona,  a  re-  nente,  who  is  here  present,  never  de- 
puted vnzard  of  the  highest  celebrity ;  parted  hence ;  and  that  all  which  has 
and  having  made  him  understand  for  nappened  to  him  has  fallen  out  by 
what  purpose  he  wanted  him,  kept  force  of  magical  art,  by  virtue  of  de- 
him  in  his  palace  to  be  ready  at  the  moniacal  agency,  and  by  the  immedi- 
appointed  hour.  The  number  of  relics  ate  contrivance  of  me,  Nepo  of  Gala- 
atready  collected,  from  all  the  country  trona,  who  am  able  to  command  the 
round,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  devils  that  they  do  what  and  when  it 
quite  surprising ;  and  the  day  of  trial  pleases  me.     It  was  I,  therefore,  who 
being  at  length  arrived,  and  Manente's  caused  him,  while  lying  asleep  in  the 
appearance  recorded,  they  waited  only  place  of  San  Martino,  to  be  transport- 
tne  coming  of  the  Vicar,  who,  accom-  ed  by  demons  into  an  enchanted  pa- 
panied  by  thirty-  of  the  principal  ec-  lace,  where,  in  the  manner  that  he  hat 
clcsiastics,  with  many  ot  the  first  no-  already  explained  to  you^  I  held  him 


in  doae  eonfinement.  until,  one  morn- 
ing at  day-breaky  I  Ordered  him  to  be 
thence  again  conveyed  to  the  forest  of 
La.  Vemia,  and  there  l^ft  him.'   It 
waa  I,  who  caused  one  of  my  familiar 
afurita  to  assume  his  corporeal  like* 
neaa,  and  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
died  of  lihe  plague ;  and  who  finally 
safikcd  himself  to  be  buried  instead 
of  him  ;  from  whence  all  these  extra- 
ordinary events  have  since  proceeded. 
AU  these  things  have  I  done  in  scorn 
of  Master  Manente,  and  in  revenge  for 
an  iiyury  once  inflicted  on  me  by  his 
iath^r^  in  ,Uie  PieveSan  Stefano,  which 
he  inhabited ;  which  injury  I  was  ne- 
ver able  to  return  upon  him  who  had 
ooQiiqutted  it,  by  reason  of  a  breviary 
whibh  he  always  carried  about  him 
i^ejtl  hia  heart,  in  which  breviary  was 
the  prayer  of  Saint  Cyprian 


And  now  that  ye  may  all  know  the 
truth  of  these  words  I  speak  to  you; 
go  ye,  and  open  the  vault  where  the 
pretended  phvsician  was  buried ;  and 
if  ye  do  not  tnere  behold  the  most  un- 
doubted tokens  of  that  which  I  have 
now  delivered  to  you,  hold  me  for  a 
liar  and  a  juggler,  and  sever  my  head 
from  my  body." 

:..The  Vicar,  and  all  present,  had  lis- 
tened to  this  discourse  very  attentive- 
ly, while  Master  Manente,  full  of  in- 
dignation and  terror,  looked  at  his 
supposed  tormentor  as  if  he  could 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  and  at  the 
same  time,  like  one  in  a  dream,  the 
by-standers,  in  like  manner,  not  being 
able  to  take  their  eyes  off  from  him. 
Whereupon  the  Vicar,  desirous  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  strange  adventure, 
laid  his  commands  upon  two  friars  of 
Santa  Croce,  and  two  of  Saint  Mark's> 
that  they  should  go  forthwith  and  ex-^ 
amine  the  vault  in  question ;  who, 
having  accordingly  set  themselves  in 
motion,  were  followed  by  many  other 
friars  and  priests,  regular  as  well  as  se- 
cular, in  great  abundance.    Nepo  re- 
mained during  this  time  in  the  church, 
in  company  with  the  Vicar  and  with 
Master  Manente,  who,  more  and  more 
alarmed  the  longer  he  staid  with  them, 
w^e  now  afraid  to  look  him  in  the 
fiice,  their  minds  misgiving  them  that 
he  was  either  another  Simon  Magus,- 
or  at  least  a  new  Malagigi.     In  the 
meantime  the  deputed  firiars,    with 
those  who    accompanied  them,  had 
reached  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella^  where  they  sent  for  the  Sa- 
criftan,  and  caused  him  to  open  the 
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vault  in  which  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  reputed  corpse  had 
been  buried. 

That  same  morning  Monaco,  by  the 
command  of  the  Magniflco^  had  brought 
from  the  towier  of  Careggi  a  cock-pi- 
geon, of  colour  as  black  as  pitch,  we 
strongest  and  best  flving  bird  ever  wit^ 
nessed,  and  which  knew  so  well  how 
to  find  its  own  pigeon-house,  that  it 
had  more  than  once  returned  to  it  fromi 
Arezzo,  and  even  from   Pisa.    This 
bird  he  had,  unseen  of  anybody,  con- 
cealed within  the  vault,  which  he  af- 
terwards closed  up  again  so  carefully, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been 
opened  for  the  last  ten  years;  inso- 
much that  the  before-mentioned  Sa- 
cristan found  hims^f  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  spade  and  mattock  to 
enable  him  to  remove  the  earth,  and 
lift  the  stone  from  its  place ;  which  he 
had  no  sooner  accomplished,  than,  to 
the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  all 
present,  this  black  pigeon,  which  had 
till  then  remained  torpid,  seeing  the 
light  of  the  flambeaux,  was  awakened, 
and  flew  out  of  the  vault,  taking  its 
course  through  the  air  in  the  direction 
of  Careggi,  where,  in  less  than  the 
eight  part  of  an  hour,  it  recovered  its 
home  in  safety. 

The  Sacristan,  at  sight  of  this  unex- 
pected occurrence,  was  so  overcome  by 
terror,  that  he  fell  backwards,  pulling 
the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  after  him, 
so  that  he  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall,  and 
was  laid  up  for  many  days  and  weeks 
in  consequence  of  the  accident.    The 
holy  friars,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
attendant  multitude,  ran  back  in  the 
direction  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  cry- 
ing out,  "A  miracle  I  a  miracle  V*  Some 
declared  that  there  had  issued  fbrth 
from  the  tomb  a  spirit,  in  likeness  of 
a  squirrel,  but  with  wings.  Others  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  a  fiery  fiying  dra- 
gon ;  while  others,  again,  would  have 
it,  that  it  was  a  devil  converted  into  a 
bat.  The  greater  part,  however,  agreed, 
that  it  was  a  little  sucking  diemon; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
were  certain  that  they  had  seen  its 
horns  and  its  cloven  feet.  The  Vicar, 
and  those  who  remained  with  him  in 
the  churchy  were  fully  occupied  with 
the  various  reports  of  those  who  came 
crowding  back  to  them  from  without ; 
and  Nepo,  availing  himself  of  this 
confusion,  and  secretly  favoured  by 
Monaco  and  Lorenzo's  servants,  slip- 
ped away  out  of  doors,  and  mounting 
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an  excellent  hack^  vhich  he  had  left 
standing  for  him  at  no  great  distance^ 
came  back  in  safety  to  his  own  house> 
inOalationa^  almost  before  his  absence 
had  been  discovered. 

No  sooner^  however,  had  the  Vicar 
leisure  enough  to  look  round  him, 
and  perceive  the  flight  of  the  sorcer- 
er,- than  he  began  to  cry  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Seize  him,  seize  him,  and  let 
him  be  burned  for  a  witch  and  con** 
juror !"  But  when  they  were  able  no- 
where to  find  him,  they  were  all  fully 
persuaded  that  he  bad  disappeared  by 
magic  The  Vicar  then  commanded 
that  the  relics  should  be  taken  back  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  had  been 
brought;  and,  having  dismissed  the 
•priests  and  monks  in  attendance,  re- 
turned (accompanied  by  Master  Ma- 
nente)  to  the  palace  of  me  Medici. 

Meanwhile,  the  Magnifico,  who  had 
been  duly  apprized  of  all  that  passed, 
and  made  capital  sport  of  it  with  a  few 
of  his  familiar  acquaintance,  when  the 
Vicar  came  up  to  him,  calling  aloud 
for  the  officers  of  justice  to  be  sent  af- 
ter Nepo  de  Galationa,  to  have  him  ap- 
prehended and  burned  for  sorcery,  said 
to  him  only,  "  Most  Reverend  Vicar, 
let  us,  in  God's  name,  proceed  coolly,  in 
this  business  of  Nepo ;  but  what  say 
you  as  to  Master  Manente  ?" — ''  I  say, 
verily,"  answered  the  Vicar,  "  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  very  same,  and  that 
he  never  changed  this  life  for  another." 
— '*  That  being  the  case,"  rejoined  the 
Magnifico,  *'  I  am  now  prepared  to  pass 
sentence,  to  the  end  that  these  unfor- 
tunate litigants  may  at  length  be  ex- 
tricated from  this  web  of  entangle- 
ments." So  saying,  he  sent  for  the 
brother  goldsmiths,  (who  came,  al- 
though very  reluctantly,  seeing  how 
matters  were  likely  to  go  against  them,) 
and  insisted  on  their  forthwith  em- 
bracing the  long-lost  Manente ;  after 
which  he  gave  judgment  to  the  ef- 
fect following,  (viz.)  That  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  Michel  Angelo 
should  remain  in  possession,  for  the 
purfiose  of  packing  up  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  into  the  house  of  the  physi- 
cian :  that  Monna  Brigida,  with  only 
four  shifts,  besides  her  gown  and  pet- 
ticoat, should  withdraw  to  the  house 
of  her  brother  Niccolajo,  and  there  re- 
main till  she  was  brought  to  bed :  that 
after  that  event  had  taken  place,  it 
should  be  in  the  option  of  Michel  An« 


gclo  to  take  charge  of  the  infant,  and, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  physiciau 
might  adopt  him  ,*  or,  if  neither,  then 
that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Innocents : 
that  the  expenses  of  her  confinement 
should  be  entirely  defrayed  by  Michel 
Angelo :  that  Master  Manente  should, 
in  the  meanwhile,  re-enter  into  pos- 
session of  his  own  house,  and  have  his 
son  restored  to  him ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  her  confinement, 
Monna  Brigida  should  return  to  live 
with  him,  and  he  be  compelled  to  re- 
ceive her  back  again,  for  betteror  worse, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb 
their  conjugal  felicity. 

This  was  applauded  by  all  present 
as  a  most  righteous  Judgment ;  where- 
upon the  two  ffoldsmiths  and  the  phy- 
sician retumeu  their  thanks  witn  all 
due  humility,  and  forthwith  departed, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions. 
And  so  complete  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion, ;vphen  all  parties  perceived  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  placing  mat- 
ters on  a  different  footing,  that  they 
all  supped  together  with  Monna  Bri- 
gida tnat  same  evening,  in  the  house 
of  Master  Manente,  Burchiello  bearing 
them  company.  His  reverence  the  Vi- 
car was  the  only  person  among  them 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  as 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  making  a  bon- 
fire of  the  conjuror ;  but  Lorenzo  would 
not  listen  to  him,  and  answered  to  all 
his  solicitations,  that  it  was  much  bet- 
ter to  pursue  the  affair  no  farther,  and 
that,  as  for  Nepo,  it  was  quite  in  vain 
to  think  of  taking  him,  since  he  could, 
at  any  time  he  pleased,  render  him- 
self invisible,  or  change  his  figure  in- 
to that  of  a  serpent,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal, to  the  certain  discomfiture  of 
thosewho  attempted  it — a  power  which 
was  permitted  him  (doubtless)  for  some 
wise  purposes,  althoup;h  such  as  human 
reason  was  unable  to  fathom ;  added  to 
which,  the  danger  of  provokuig  so  great 
an  adversary  was  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked  or  despised ;  all  which  ha- 
ving duly  considered,  his  reverence, 
(who  was  in  the  main  a  good-natured, 
easy  man,  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
persuaded),  entered  at  last  into  all  his 
views,  ana  declared  himself  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  best  and  safest 
course  to  think  no  more  about  it.  In- 
deed, the  last  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Lorenzo  more  powerfully  affected 
the  good  Vicar  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding; nor  could  he  help  being  appre- 
hensive that  he  had  already  incurred 
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the  chastisement  of  some  grievous  m&-  for  the  occadoii ;  and  very  f^eqtieotlj 
}ady  by  his  mere  pro)X)sal  for  the  ar-  observed^  in  allusion  to  it,  that  the  pear 
rest  of  the  sorcerer ;  insomuch  that^  which  the  Jhiher  etxti  is  apt  to  set  on 
un  til  his  dying  day,  nobody  ever  heard  ed^e  the  teeth  of  the  son — a  saying  which 
him,  ih>m  that  time  fortvard^  so  much  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  has  remain- 
as  pronounce  the  name  of  Nepo,  or  ed  amongst  us  to  the  present  day.  Nor 
^ve  the  least  hint  of  such  a  person's  was  he  at  any  time,  so  long  as  he  11- 
existeiice.  ved,  undeceived  on  this  subject^  al- 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  with  though  not  only  Burchiello^  but  Lo- 
regard  to  the  remaining  actors  of  this  renzo  himself,  as  weli  as  Monaco,  and 
eventful  drama,  than  that  Lorenzo's  the  grooms,  very  often  delighted  diem- 
judgmen^  was  punctually  carried  into  selves  and  their  friends,  by  recounting 
execution,  and  that,  Monna  Brigida  the  i^hole  history  of  this  most  admi- 
having,  in  due  time,  given  birth  to  a  rable  of  hoaxes.  He  was,  moreover,  so 
male  ofispring,  the  worthy  goldsmith  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of 
acknowledged  it,  and  brought  it  up  as  the  prayer  of  Saint  Cvprian,  in  coun- 
his  own  until  his  death,  which  nap-  teracting  the  effects  of  witchcraft,  that 
pening  about  ten  ^ears  after,  the  boy  he  not  only  always  carried  it  about  his 
was  then  placed  m  the  monastery  of  own  person,  as  a  preservative,  but 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  in  process  made  his  Brigida  wear  it  also.  And 
of  time  was  admitted  into  that  holy  (to  conclude)  the  worthy  doctor  lived 
brotherhood,  where  he  became  distin-  many  years  afterwards  with  his  loving 
gnished  for  learning,  and  a  celebrated  mate,  in  all  joy  and  contentedness,  in- 
preacher,forhisacutereasoningandsu-  creaang  in  wealth  and  in  children, 
gared  eloquence  known  among  the  peo-  and,  every  year,  so  long  as  his  life 

1>le  by  the  appellation  of  Fra  Succhiel-  lasted,  celebrated  the  festival  of  Saint 

0.    As  for  Master  Manente,  he  never  Cyprian,  whom  he  adopted  for  his  own 

believed  otherwise  than  in  the  whole  tutelary  saint,  and  ever  held  him  in 

trfith  of  the  story  fabricated  by  Nepo  the  highest  veneration. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GRAVE. 


Man  comes  into  the  world  like  morning  mushrooms,  soon  thrusting  up  their  heads  into 
the  air,  and  conversing  with  their  kindred  of  the  same  production,  and  as  soon 
they  turn  into  dust  and  forgeifulncss. — Jeremy  Ta^^lor. 


Who  sleeps  below  ?  who  sleeps  below  ?— 

It  is  a  question  idle  all ! — 
Ask  of  the  breezes  as  they  blow. 

Say,  do  they  heed,  or  hear  thy  call  ? 
They  murmur  in  the  trees  around. 
And  mock  thy  voice,  an  empty  sound ! 

A  hundred  summer  suns  have  shower'd 
Their  fostering  warmth,  and  radiance  bright ; 

A  hundred  winter  storms  have  lower'd 
With  piercing  floods,  and  hues  of  night. 

Since  first  this  remnant  of  his  race 

Did  tenant  his  lone  dwelling-place. 

Say,  did  he  come  fVom  East^ — from  West  ? 

From  Southern  climes,  or  where  the  Pole, 
With  frosty  sceptre,  doth  arrest 

The  howling  billows  as  they  roll  ? 
Within  what  realm  of  peace  or  strife. 
Did  he  first  draw  the  Iweath  of  life  ? 

Vol.  XIV.  H 
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Was  he  of  high.or  low  degree ? 
N  Did  grandeur  smile  upon  hit  lot  ? 
Or^  bom  to  dark  obscunty. 

Dwelt  he  within  some  lowly  cot, 
And^  from  his  youth  to  labour  wed, 
From  toil-strung  limbe  wrung  daily  bread  ? 

Say,  died  he  ripe,  and  fUU  of  years. 

Bowed  down,  and  bent  by  hoary  eld. 
When  sound  was  silence  to  his  ears. 

And  the  dim  ey&-ball  sight  with-^held ; 
Like  a  ripe  apple  falling  dowa. 
Unshaken,  'mid  the  orchard  brown ; 

When  all  the  friends  that  blesa'd  his  prime, 

Were  vanish'd  like  a  morning  dream  ; 
Pluck'd  one  by  one  by  spareless  Time, 

And  scatter  d  in  oblivion's  stream ; 
Passing  away  all  silently, 
-Like  snow-flakes  melting  in  the  aea : 

Or,  'mid  the  summer  of  his  years. 
When  round  him  throng'd  his  children  young. 

When  bright  eyes  gush'd  with  burning  tears. 
And  anguish  dwelt  on  every  tongue. 

Was  be  cut  off,  and  left  behind 

A  widow'd  wife,  scarce  half-resign'd  ? 

Or,  'mid  the  sunshine  of  his  spring, 

Came  the  swift  bolt  that  dash'd  him  down ; 
When  she,  his  chosen,  blossoming 

In  beauty,  deem'd  him  all  her  own. 
And  forward  lo(^'d  to  happier  years 
Than  ever  bless'd  their  vale  of  tears  ? 

Perhaps  he  perish'd  for  the  faith,— 

One  of  that  persecuted  band. 
Who  suffered  tortures,  bonds,  and  death. 

To  free  from  mental  thrall  the  land. 
And,  toiling  for  the  Martyr's  feme. 
Espoused  his  fiite,  nor  ibund  a  name  f 

Say,  was  he  one  to  science  blind, 

A  groper  in  Earth's  dungeon  dark  ?— - 
Or  one,  whose  bold  ai^lring  mind 

Did,  in  the  fair  creation,  mark 
The  Maker's  hand,  and  kept  his  soul 
Free  from  this  grovelUng  world's  control  ? 

Hush,  wild  sunpise  I*— 'tis  yain-r-'tis  vain-— 

The  Summer  flowers  in  beauty  blow. 
And  sighs  the  wind,  and  floods  the  rain. 

O'er  some  old  bones  that  lot  below ; 
No  other  record  can  we  trace,  ' 

Of  fiime  or  fortune,  rank  or  race ! 

Then,  what  is  life,  when  thus  we  see 

No  trace  remains  of  Hfe's  fsuteesr^ 
Mortal !  whoe'er  Ihou  art,  for  thee 

A  moral  lesson  doweth  hoe ; 
Put'st  thou  in  aught  of  earth  thy  trust  ? 
'Tia'doom'd  that  dust  shall  mix  with  dust.  .    •  - 
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flxed  OB  the  doctor^  and  the  first  thing  theni^  s&ying,  ^'  My  good  friends,  don't 
he  remarked^  was  his  drinking  two  he  frightened.  Touch  him,  and  feel 
cups  of  wine^  one  immediately  after  him ;  spirits  are  not  made  of  flesh  and 
the  other  upon  his  sallad,  which  was  hone,  as  this  man  is— hesides  whidi, 
also  Master  Manente's  constant  cus-  have  you  not  seen  him  eat  and  drink 
torn.  He  remained  silent,  however,  in  your  presence  ?"  To  which  Manente 
though  inwardly  marvelling ;  and,  ou  added,  ''I  am  a  living  man,  pray,  don't 
the  arrival  of  the  next  course,  consist-  douht  it ;  don't  be  afraid  of  me,  my 
ingdf  pigeons  and  small  birds,  he  again  brethren !  In  good  sooth,  I  never  yet 
remarked  that  the  first  thing  done  by  have  known  what  death  is.  Only  uff- 
the  stratiger  was  to  separate  the  heads  ten,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  one  of 
-from  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  and  eat  the  most  marvellous  stories  ever  heard 
them, — being  a  part  of  which  Master  beneath  the  sun.**  B;^  which,  and 
Manente  waslikewiseparticularlyfbnd.  other  such  like  expressions,  he,  with 
Upon  this,  he  was  just  on  the  point  Burchiello's  assistance,  at  length  so  far 
of  discovering  hirasdf,  but  restrained  succeeded^  that,  by  little  and  litde, 
his  intentions  fbr  the  sake  of  still  far-  they  got  the  better  of  their  terror  aUd 
ther  assurance.  Lastly,  when  the  fruit    incredulity. 

was  placed  on  the  tabie>  consisting  of  Supper  being  cleared  away,  and  the 
pears,  {sementine,\  grapes,  {sancohn^  doors  locked  to  prevent  intrusion,  the 
bane,)  and  excellent  rauiggiuoli^  he  four  friends  resumed  their  seats  at  the 
'  became  perfectly  satisfied ;  for  the  phy-  table,  and  Master  Manente  recounted 
sician,  after  imrtaking  of  both  the  for-  to  them  in  full  the  history  of  his 
mer,  ended  his  supper  without  touch-  strange  disasters.  He  had  no  sooner 
ing  the  raviggiu/ki,  notwithstanding  concluded,  than  Burchiello  (who  was 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  bestowed  the  cleverest  fellow  existing^  said  di- 
iipon  them  the  highest  praises ;  Bur-  rectly,  *'  This  is  all  a  trick  or  Lbrenio 
chiello  very  well  knowing  that  Master  the  Magnifico."  The  others  stoutfy 
Manente  had  such  an  antipathy  to  this  opposed  this  conclusion,  declaring  that 
species  ofeatable,  that  he  would  as  soon  the  whole  was  most  undoubtedly  the 
haveeatenbothhisown  hands  as  touch-  efiect  of  enchantment.  Nevertheless, 
edthem.  Upon  receiving  this  last  proof  Burchiello,  persisting  in  his  first  im- 
of  identity,  ne  seized  him  (laughingly)  pression,  continued,  "  It  is  not  every 
by  the  left  hand,  and  lifting  up  his  body  who  knows  as  well  as  I  do  the 
tdeeve,  discovered  near  the  wrist  the  fruitfulness  of  that  man*^  invention, 
mark  of  a  rasher  of  bacon,  which  Mas-  nor  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  him 
ter  Manente  had  brought  with  him  forego  any  enterprize  which  he  hds 
from  his  mother's  womb ;  whereupon  once  taken  in  hand.  It  is  the  very  d6- 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  vil  to  have  to  do  with  one  who,  like 
'*  Thou  art  Master  Manente,  and  canst  him,  knows  everything,  and  has  power 
conceal  it  no  longer ;"  and,  throwing  and  inclination  to  back  all  his  de- 
both  his  arms  round  his  neck,  em-  signs."  Then  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
braced  and  kissed  him.  he  said, ''  I  long  ago  suspected  that  he 

Biondo  and  mine  host,  seeing  what  might  have  the  heart  to  play  you  some 
passed,  were  lost  in  amazement,  and  such  prank  as  you  have  related  to  us. 
retreated  backwards  a  little,  that  they  Depend  upon  it.  Master  Manente, 
might  the  more  securely  mark  what  princes  are  always  princes  ;  and  woe 
followed :  Which  was,  that  Manente  be  to  him  who  tmnks  he  may  presume 
replied  to  Burchiello's  salutation,  by  upon  their  familiarity  to  take  liberties 
saying,  **  You  only,  Burchiello,  (rf  all    with  them.'* 

-my  Mends  and  relations,  have  ac-  Manente,  in  his  turn,  now  made  his 
knowledged  me  for  what  I  am,  and  friends  relate  to  him  the  history  of  the 
that  I  am  indeed  that  very  Master  Ma-  pretended  plague,  and  of  the  man  who 
nente,  who  never  died,  as  was  falsely  was  buried  in  his  place  with  the  tu- 
reported,  and  is  so  foolishly  credited  mour  in  his  throat — all  which  thinss 
by  my  wife,  and  by  all  Florence."  At  sorely  perlexed  him;  nor  was  Burchiel- 
this,  Amadore  and  Biondo  waxed  pale  lo  himself  able  to  find  the  clue  to  this 
as  ashes — the  one  crossed  himself,  the  part  of  the  contrivance.  At  length, 
other  followed  his  example,  and  both  nowever,  they  all  came  to  one  conclu- 
felt  the  same  terror  as  if  they  had  really  sion,  which  was,  that  Master  Manente 
seen  the  ghost  of  one  departed ;  but  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  commence 
Burchiello  took  upon  him  to  re-assure    proceedings  in  the  Bishop's  Court  for 
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at  heart.  New  levies  of  troops  were 
made  in  consequence  of  these  determi- 
nations  on  the  part  of  the  royalists ; 
and  the  whole  country  was  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly  roused  into  mili- 
tary action. 

The  chief  obstacle,  as  it  was  thought 
hy  these  leaders,  to  the  success  of  their 
plan,  was  the  presence  of  Don  N.  Ar- 
migo,  whose  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  was  too  well  known 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  supporting  it. 
He  was  therefore  dismissed  from  the 
command  of  the  military  division  sta- 
tioned between  Mexico  and  Acapulco ; 
and  in  his  place  was  appointed  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide,  an  officer  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  some 
years  ago,  had  shown  himself  a  steady 
adherent  to  the  interests  of  the  King, 
although  a  native  of  the  country.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suspect  that  nc  was  a 
party  to  the  secret  projects  alluded  to 
above  ;  and  that,  when  he  left  Mexico 
in  February  1821,  he  was  implicitly 
confided  in  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  as- 
sociates. It  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
condeive,  how  he  should  have  been  in- 
trusted at  that  time  with  the  escort  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
destined  for  embarkation  at  Acapulco. 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  even  af^ 
ter  he  had  seized  this  money,  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  Generals  were  under  a  be- 
lief that  he  had  taken  this  step  in  fur- 
therance of  their  views,  since  he  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  town  of  Leon  with 
his  prize,  where  it  is  notorious  he  migh  t 
have  been  taken,  had  not  the  com- 
mander ef  another  division  of  troops, 
who  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
recapture,  declared  that  he  had  or- 
ders from  General  Cruz  not  to  act  hos- 
tilely  against  Iturbide.  Be  these  sur- 
mises true,  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain 
that  Iturbide,  on  seizing  the  money  at 
a.  place  called  Iguala,  about  120  miles 
from  Mexico,  commenced  the  revolu- 
tion by  publishing  a  paper,  wherein  he 
proposed  to  the  Viceroy  that  a  new 
form  of  government  should  be  esta- 
blished, independent  of  the  mother 
country. 

As  tnis  document,  which  bears  the 
title  of  the  '^  Plan  of  Iguala,"  has  been 
made  the  foundation  of  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  is  still  the  text,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  which  direct^  or  are  said 
to  direct,  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  may  perhaps  prove  not  unin- 
teresting ta  give  a  sketch  of  its  leading, 
features. 


It  bears  date  Uie  94th  February, 
1821,  the  day  afler  Iturbide  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  treasure  under 
his  escort. 

Article  Ist  Secures  to  the  country 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
entire  intolerance  of  any  other. 

2d,  Declares  New  Spain  independent 
of  Old  Spain,  or  any  other  country. 

Sd,  Defines  the  government  to  be  a 
limited  monarchy,  "  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution adapted  to  the  country/' 

4th,  Proposes  that  the  ImperialCrown 
of  Mexico  be  offered  first  to  Ferdinand 
VII.;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  declining 
it,  to  several  of  the  princes  of  that  fami- 
ly, but  specifying  that  the  representa- 
tive government  of  New  Spain  shall 
have  the  power  eventually  to  name  the 
Emperor,  if  these  Princes  shall  also  re- 
fuse. Article  8  th  points  this  out  more 
explicitly. 

5th,  6th,  and  7th  Articles  relate  to 
the  details  of  duties  belonging  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  is  to 
consist  of  a  Junto  and  a  Regency,  till 
the  Cortes  or  Congress  be  assembled 
at  Mexico. 

9th,  The  government  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  army  which  shall  bear 
the  name  of  "  The  Army  of  the  Three 
Guarantees." — These  guarantees,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  16th  article,  are,  lst,Tne 
Religion  in  its  present  pure  state..  2dly, 
The  Independence;  and,  Sdly,  The 
intimate  Union  of  Americans  and; 
Spaniards  in  the  country. 

10th  and  llth.  Relate  to  the  duties 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  constitution  on  the  princi- 
ples of  this  •'  Plan." 

13th,  Declares  every  inhabitant  of 
New  Spain  a  citizen  thereof — of  what- 
ever country  he  be ;  and  renders  every* 
man  eligible  to  every  office,  without 
exception  even  of  Africans.  (Subse- 
quently, a  modification  of  tliis.  article 
excluded  slaves.) 

13th,  Secures  persons  and  property. 

14th,  Strongassurances  of  maintain- 
ing, untouched,  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  church. 

15th,  Promises  not  to  remove  indi* 
viduals  from  their  present  offices. 

]  6th,  (See  dth.) 

17th,  18th,  19th,  and  30th,  About 
the  formation  of  the  army,  and  other 
military  details. 

21st,  Until  new  laws  be  framed, 
those  of  the  present  Spanish  constitu^ 
tion  to  be  in  force. 
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sad.  Declares  treason  against  the 
independence^  to  be  aeoondonly  to  8a« 
crili^. 

23d,  To  the  same  effect.  ^ 

24th^  Points  out  that  the  Cortes^  or 
Sovereign  Congress^  is  to  be  a  consti« 
tuent  assembly ;  to  hold  its  sessions 
in  Mexico,  and  not  in  Madrid, 

It  may  be  .remarked,  by  the  way^ 
that  this  plan  dexterously  weaves  into 
its  essence  the  direct  and  obvious  in* 
terests  of  all  classes  in  the  communi- 
ty, especially  of  those  who  have  most 
to  lose — the  clergy  and  the  old  Spa- 
niards^, and  who^  besides,  have  by  far 
the  most  extensive  moral  influence 
over  society ;  the  one  by  being  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  all  the  capital  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  by  having  gain- 
ed, in  times  pastj  an  influence  over  men's 
minds,  to  which,  perhaps,  there  does 
not  now  exist  a  parallel  in  the  Christian 
world.  But,  altnough  this  be  unques- 
tionably the  case,  yet  both  these  par- 
ties, especially  of  late,  have  been  made 
to  feel,  that  their  influence,  and  even 
existence,  turn  upon  opinion  alone, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  ^ware  that 
they  may  lose  both  in  a  moment.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  countenance  of 
power  was  of  great  consequence,  and 
their  most  immediate  interest  became 
that  of  supporting  the  views  of  a  par-- 
ty,  which,  instead  of  oppressing  them, 
as  bad  been  the  case  elsewhere,  con- 
descended to  borrow  their  support. 

Again,  by  not  holding  out  a  vague 
prospect  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, but  beginning  at  once  by  call- 
ing the  deputies  together,  and  mean- 
while naming  a  junto  and  a  r^ency, 
-doubts  and  jealousies  were  dissipa- 
ted, or  put  to  sleep.  And  yet,  if  exa- 
mined closely,  there  is,  with  a  show 
of  much  disinterestedness,  a  cautious 
looseness  o£  expression  in  all  parts 
of  this  '*  Plan,"  which  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  taken  abundant  ad- 
vantage of  by  and  by.  This  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  article  3d. 

In  the  interim,  this  "  Plan"  answered 
Iturbide  s  purposes  fully,  as  the  flame 
which  it  had  kindled  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  He  was  also  soon 
joined  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  King's  officers;  amongst 
others,  by  Don  Pedro  Celestino  Ne- 
greti,  (a  Spaniard,  but  married  in  the 
country,^  and  by  Colonel  Bustaman- 
te,  who  Drought  with  him  1000  caval- 
ry. On  every  side  the  great  cities  yield- 
ed at  oDoe  to  his  forces,  or  to  his  persua- 


sions. Such  also  was  Iturbid^s  address,  ' 
that,  in  every  case  of  conquest,  he  coiw 
verted  into  active  friends  all  those  who  • 
had  been  indifferent  before ;  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  gain  over  to  his  cause 
the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  every  one,  by  his 
invariable  moderation. 

While  the  independent  cause  was 
thus  rapidly  advancing,  that  of  the 
Spanish  Government  was  falling  fast , 
to  pieces.    The  Viceroy,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  was. 
glad  to  abdicate  his  authority  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  officers,  who  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  similar  course  to  that  of 
their  countrymen  in  Peru  in  the  case  of 
Pezuela.  But  his  successor,  Field-Mar- 
shal Novella,  could  do  nothing  to  re-- 
store  the  cause  of  the  King,  and  Itur- 
bide drew  his  armies  closer  and  closer 
round  the  capital,  with  a  steady  pro- 

fress,  and  subduing  everything  before 
im.  At  this  critical  moment  Gren.  O'- 
Donaju  arrived  from  Spain,  vested  with . 
powers  to  supersede  the  Viceroy  Apo- 
dacca.  To  his  astonishment  he  found 
the  country  he  came  to  govern  no  long-, 
er  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  but 
raised  into  an  independent  state.  He 
had  come  alone,  without  troops,  and^ 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  country  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  on  the  terms  at  least> 
on  which  it  had  been  held  heretofore, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  condi- 
tions he  could  for  the  mother  country ; 
and,  in  order  to  pave  the  way,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  tne  inhabitants,  which 
breathed  nothing  but  liberality  and 
hearty  congratulations  upon  their  pros- 
pect of  happiness — a  singular  docu- 
ment to  come  from  such  a  quarter ! 

Iturbide,  seeing  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  O'Donaju  to  take  all  that  had  ■ 
passed  in  good  part,  invited  him  to  a 
conference.  Tney  accordingly  met  at 
Cordova,  where  a  treaty,  which  bears 
the  name  of  that  city,  wns  signed  on 
the  2ith  of  August,  1821.  By  this, 
treaty,  O'Donaju  recognized  the  *^  Plan 
of  Iguala ;"  and  not  only  engaged 
to  use  his  influence  in  conformity 
therewith,  but,  in  order  to  manifest 
his  sincerity  still  further,  he  actually 
agreed  to  become  a  member  of  the  Pro-. 
visional  Government:  to  dispatch  com- 
missioners to  Spain  to  ofler  the  crown 
to  Ferdinand ;  and,  in  short,  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  to  make  common  cause 
with  Iturbide. 
The  accession  of  such  a  njan  to  his 
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party,  circumstanced  too  as  O'Donsju 
was,  became  of  incalculable  import- 
ance to  Iturbide.  It  broke  down  the 
hopes  of  those,  who,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, had  looked  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  order  of  things ; — 
it  justified  completely  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  residents  who  had  in  a  si- 
milar manner  yielded  to  the  popular 
tide ; — and  it  was  very  naturally  nail- 
ed, from  the  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
justness  and  solidity  of  the  indepen- 
dent cause. 

The  capital  was  soon  persuaded  to 
yield,  in  consequence  of  O  Donaju's  re- 
presentations, and  Iturbide  entered  it 
on  tlie  27th  of  September. 

At  this  important  moment  (VDo- 
naju  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  country,  who  had 
csdculated  much  upon  his  countenance. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  or 
not  his  death  was  detrimental  to  Itur- 
bid^'s  views.  O'Donaju  had  already 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  establish 
Iturbid^'s  immediate  objects,  particu- 
larly in  preventing  disunion ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  he  would 
have  co-operated  so  heartily  when  these 
objects  came  to  take  a  more  personal 
and  ambitious  direction,  and  when  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown  were 
less  and  less  considered. 

From  that  period,  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  1822,  Tturbide's  plans  were 
steadily  carried  forward ;  the  deputies 
to  Congress  were  gradually  drawing 
together  from  the  different  provinces, 
and  he  had  time  to  collect  in  his  fa- 
vour the  suffirages  of  the  remotest 
towns.  The  "  trigaranti"  colours  were 
worn  by  all  classes ;  and  by  a  thousand 
other  ingenious  manoeuvres  the  people 
were  gradually  taught  to  associate  their 
present  freedom  with  Iturbide's  cele- 
brated "  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and,  thence, 
by  an  easy  transition,  to  look  to  him, 
individuaUy,  for  their  future  prospe- 

The  Cortes  finally  met  on  the  24th 
February,  and  one  of  their  first,  if  not 
their  very  first  act,  was,  an  edict,  per- 
^  mitting  all  who  chose  it,  to  leave  the 
'  country,  and  allowing  the  export  of 
Specie  at  a  duty  of  only  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.  This  good  faith,  (for 
it  had  been  long  before  promised  by 
Itnrbid^,)  gave  great  confidence  to  the 
mercantile  capitalists,  and  probably 
decided  many  of  them  to  remain  in  the 
country,  who^  had  they  been  less  at 


liberty  to  go,  v^uld  have  felt  less  de- 
sirous of  remaining. 

A  rumour,  too,  was  put  about  at  this 
time,  that  the  Inquisition  might  pro- 
bably be  re-established — ^a  prospect 
which  was  no  less  grateful  to  the  hopes 
of  the  clergy,  than  a  free  export  of 
specie  was  to  the  merchants ;  and,  as 
Iturbide  himself,  at  this  juncture,  con- 
descended to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
army,  by  writing  appals,  with  his 
name  at  full  length,  in  the  public 
prints,  in  fiivour  of  the  merits  and 
claims  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  dex- 
terously contrived  to  bring  all  parties 
into  the  best  possible  humour  with 
him  individually. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  two  Madrid 
gazettes  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary, by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  had  declared  the  treaty 
of  Cordova  entered  into  by  O'Donaju 
to  be  null  and  void,  totally  disavow- 
ing all  his  acts. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  what  Itur- 
bide had  expected ;  ana  the  ^'  Sove- 
reign Constitnent  Congress"  immedi- 
ately decided,  "  that,  by  the  foregoing 
declaration  of  Spain,  the  Mexican  na- 
tion were  freed  fVom  the  obligations 
of  that  treaty,  as  far  as  Spain  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  that,  as,  by  the  third  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty,  the  Constituent 
Congress  were  left  at  liberty,  in  such 
event,  to  name  an  Emperor,  they 
thought  fit,  in  consequence  not  only 
of  their  own  opinion,  but  in  concord- 
ance with  the  voice  of  the  people,  to 
elect  Don  Angustin  de  Iturbide  the 
First  Constitutional  Emperor  of  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  on  the  basis  pro- 
claimed in  the  '  Plan  of  Iguala,'  which 
had  already  been  received  throughout 
the  Empire." 

What  has  since  been  the  fate  of 
Iturbide,  I  have  not  had  any  good 
means  of  knowing.  The  public  prints 
say  that  he  has  been  deposed  and  ill- 
treated.  This  is  very  likely.  He  un- 
dertook too  much  for  the  force  he  had 
under  his  command — and,  even  if  he 
had  had  one  a  hundred  times  greater, 
he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  have  wield- 
ed it  in  the  despotic  manner  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  quiet  in 
so  vast  a  country. 

Recent  accounts,  which  have  arri- 
ved since  the  above  went  to  press, 
state,  that  Iturbide  and  his  family 
have  been  banished  to  Italy,  and  tliat 
his  property  has  been  confiscated. 
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AK  IDYL  ON  THS  BATTLE.^ 

Fists  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  in  tl^e  valleys  of  Hampshire^ 

Close  to  the  borough  of  Andover^  one  fine  day  of  the  spring-time^ 

Being  the  twentieth  of  May^  (the  day,  moreover,  was  Tuesday,) 

Eighteen  hundred  apd  twenty-three,  in  a  fistical  combat. 

Beat,  in  a  handful  of  rounds.  Bill  Neat,  %he  butcher  of  BristoL 

What  is  the  hero's  name  ?  Indeed,  'tis  bootless  to  mention. 

Every  one  knows  'tis  Spring — ^Tom  Spring,  now  Champion  of  England. 

Full  of  honours  and  gout,  Tom  Cribb  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
^And  in  the  Champion's  cup  no  more  he  quafi&  as  the  Champion. 
Who  is  to  fill  his  place  ?  the  anxious  nation,  inquiring. 
Looks  round  the  ring  with  a  glance  of  hope  and  eagerness  blended. 
Everywhere  would  you  see  deep-drawn  and  puckered-up  jGeuscs, 
Woirn  by  the  people  in  thought  on  this  high  and  ponderous  matter. 
Spain  and  6reece  are  fprgot — they  may  box  it  about  at  their  pleasure ; 
Newport  may  brandish  \^s  brogue  unheard  at  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  ; 
Canning  may  give  the  lie  to  Brougham,  and  Brougham  be  a  .Christian ; 
Hume  may  be  puffing  Carlisle,  or  waging  a  war  upon  Cocker  f 
Byron  may  write  a  poem,  and  Hazlitt  a  Liber  Amom  ; 
Nobody  cares  a  fig  &>i  the  Balaam  of  Baron  or  Cockney. 
All  were  absorbed  at  once  in  the  one  profound  speculation. 
Who  was  the  man  to  be  the  new  pugiUstical  Pymoke. 

Neat  and  the  Gasm^  put  up,  and  the  light  of  Gas  was  extinguished- 
Woe  is  my  heart  for  Gas !  accursed  be  the  wheel  of  the  waggon 
MThich  made  a  .tpancake  of  blood  of  the  head  of  that  elegant  fellow. 
He  had  no  ehance  with  Neat ;  the  fist  of  that  brawny  Bristolian 
Laid  him  in  full  defeat  on  the  downs  of  Hungerford  prostrate.  . 
Great  was  the  fame  of  Bill ;  the  andent  dty  oi  Bristol 
QBristol,  the  birth-place  dear  of  the  Laureate  LL.D.  Sputhey— 
Bristol,  the  birth-place  too  of  Thomas  Cribb  the  ex-Champion][} 
Hailed  him  with  greetings  loud ;  and,  boldly  declaring  him  matchless. 
Challenged  the;  boxing  world  to  try  his  valour  in  contest. 


*  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  j-  *'  My  troth,  gin  yon  diidld  had  sho- 
leamed  and  el^ant  reporter  of  thi^  battle  ved  twa  inches  nearer  you,  your  head,  my 
for  the  Fancy  Gazette.  (See  No.  XVIII.  man,  would  have  lookit  very  like  a  bluidy 
p.  406-1-411.)  He  has  been  to  me  what  pancake.*'— ^£^^fta/!<2  Dal^on. 
Miss  Lee*s  &n!tai^er  was  to  Lord  Bjrron'f  You  see  I  agree  with  Southey,  a  man 
Werner ;  and  the  careful  and  judicious  cri-  for  whom  I  have  a  particular  esteem,  that 
tic  will  find,  that  I  have,  like  his  lordship,  people  ought  to  indicate  tlie  most  minute 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  a  particular  esteem,  sources  of  information.  Yet  thir  Doctor  is 
copied  the  very  words  of  my  originaL'  I  not  always  so  fair— the  most  spl^did  pas- 
give  free  leave  to  any  critic  to  contrast  the  sage  in  his  Roderick  is  merely  a  transcript 
Gazette  with  this  IdyHium  of  mine,  print-  of  a  conversation  I  bad  with  him  on  the 
ing  diem,  if  they  choose,  in  parallel  columns,  top  of  one  of  the  Bristol  coaches  in  the  year 
and  cutting  me  up  as  a  plagiary.  If  North  1814 ;  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
will  give  me  the  room  and  pay  me  for  it,  I  anywhere  alludes  to  the  circuihstance.  Iii« 
shall  do  it  fnyself  most  unmercifully.  It  |s  Aeed,  he  seldom  mentions  my  name  in  any 
a  long  time  since  I  have  been  sufficient!^  of  his  writings.  Yet  I  respect  him  highly, 
faadced  to  pieces. — M.  OD.  and  frequently  mention  lum  in  my  workis. 

[Send  your  Balaam  to  Sir  Richard,  if  '— M.  OD. 

you  please.-^.  N.^  .          . 
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London  rq>lied  to  the  call — the  land  of  the  Cockneys^  indignant 
At  this  ^yokel  2tttempt  to  set  up  a  Champion  provincial^ 
Looked  with  its  great  big  eyes  at  Spring,  aiid  Spring  understood  it. 
Everything  soon  was  arranged ;  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  battle ; 
Cash  on  each  side  was  posted,  a  cool  two  hundred  of  sovere^ns ; 
And  the  affair  was  put  beneath  the  guidance  of  Jackson. 
I  sha'n't  delay  my  song  to  say,  how  some  Justices  tasteless 
Twice  by  the  felon  hand  of  power  prevented  the  combat. 
Vain  the  attempt  as  base — as  well  the  clashing  of  comets 
Would  be  prevented  by  them,  as  the  onslaught  of  pugilist  rivals. 

When  the  great  day  arrived,  big  with  the  glory  of  Britain, 
Bustle  be  sure  there  was,  and  riding,  and  running,  and  racing ; 
Nay,  for  three  days  before,  the  roads  were  wofully  crowded ;  j 

All  the  inns  were  beset,  each  bed  had  a  previous  engagement ; 
So,  if  you  came  in  late,  you  were  left  in  a  bit  of  a  hobble—- 
Either  to  camp  in  the  street,  or  sleep  on  three  chairs  in  the  bar-room. 
Chaises,  coaches,  barouches,  taxed  carta,  tilburies,  whiskeys. 
Curricles,  shandry-dans,  gigs,  tall  phaetxms,  jaunting  cars,  waggons. 
Cabriolets,  landaus,  all  sorts  of  vehicles  rolling. 

Four-wheeled,  or  two-wheeled,  drawn  by  one,  two,  three,  or  four  horses ; 
Steeds  of  various  degrees,  high*mettled  racer,  or  hunter. 
Bit  of  blood,  skin-and-boner,  pad,  hack,  mule,  jackass,  or  donkey ;  t 
Sniffers  on  foot  in  droves,  by  choice  or  economy  prompted  ; 
Grumbling  Radical,  pickpocket  Whig,  and  gentleman  Tory, 
Down  from  ducal  rank  to  the  rascally  fisher  of  fogies,  j; 
Poured  from  London  town  to  see  the  wonderftd  action. 
Thirty  thousand  at  least  were  there ;  and  ladies  in  numbers 
Rained  from  their  beautiful  eyes  sweet  influence  over  the  buffers. 

Well  the  ground  was  chosen,  and  quite  with  the  eye  of  a  poet; 
Close  to  the  field  of  fight,  the  land  all  rises  around  it, 
Amphitheatrical  wise,  in  a  most  jadjfmatical  fashion. 
There  had  the  Johnny-raws  of  Hants  ta'en  ptbenrat  leisure, 
Many  an  hour  before  the  combatants  came  to  the  turn-up. 

We  were  not  i^e,  he  sure,  although  we  waited  in  patience ; 
Drink  of  all  sorts  and  shapes  was  kindly  provided  to  cheer  us  ; 
Ales  from  the  famous  towns  of  Burton,  Marlboro',  Taunton ; 
Porter  from  lordly  Thames,  and  beer  of  various  descriptions ; 
Brandy  of  Gallic  growth,  and  rum  ftom  the  isle  of  Jamaica; 
Deady,  and  heavy  wet,  blue  ruin^  max,  and  Geneva  ; 
Holkoids  that  ne'er  saw  Holland,  mum,  brown  stout,  peiry,  and  cyder ; 
Spirits  in  all  ways  prepared,  stark-naked,  hot  or  cold  watered  ; 
N^us,  or  godlike  grog,  flip,  lambswool,  syllabub,  rumbo  ; 
Toddy,  or  punch,  or  shrub,  or  the  much  sung  stingo  of  giiu>twist; 
Wines,  in  proportions  less,  their  radiance  intenningling,§ 


*  Fo^e/.  l—Piovlncial,  I  opine ;  but  am 
not  sure.  If  wrong,  shall  correct  in  second 
edition ;  or,  at  all  events,  in  time  for  the 
third—M.  OD. 

•f  JackatSy  or  donkey .X^I  mean  the  four- 
foot^  animals.  No  allusion  whatever  to 
any  he  or  she  Whig— they  being  biped.— 
M.OD. 

U 


X  Fisher  qffoglei]  L  e.  pickpocket.    A 
fogle  is  a  hancULerchfef. — M.  OD. 

§  TTieir  ra-di^ance  inter'fningUng.]—^ 
There  is  a  fine  spondaic  falL  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  Doctor  Carey  ?  Read 
the  line  over  three  times  before  you  answer. 
It  must  put  you  in  mind  of 
».-.^*  Ag^mi-na  drcum-spexit.*'— Ftr^« 

M.OD. 
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Flowed  like  a  stream  reufid  the  rhig^  i^flreBhing  the  dry  popuktiovu 

Glad  was  I  it  my  soul^  though  I  missed  my  national  liqdor^ 

And  with  a  tear  in  my  eye  my  heart  fled  hack  into  Irelimd. 

*  Whisky^  my  jewel  dear^  what  though  I  have  chosen  a  dwelling 

Far  away,  and  my  throat  is  now-a-days  moistened  hy  Hodge6> — 

Drink  of  my  early  days^  I  swear  I  shall  never  forget  thee ! 

Round  the  ring  we  sat,  the  stiff  stuiPtipsily  quaffii^t 

[[Thanks  he  to  thee.  Jack  Keats ;  our  thanks  for  the  dactyl  and  spondee ; 

Pestleman  Jack,  whom,  according  to  Shelley,  the  Quarterly  murdered 

With  a  critique  as  fell  as  one  Of  his  own  patent  medicines.]] 

Gihbons  appeared  at  last ;  and,  with  adjutants  versed  in  the  business. 
Drove  in  the  stakes  and  roped  them.    The  hawbuck^  Hottentot  Hantsmcn 
Felt  an  objection  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  ring  by  the  Gibbons. 
Fi^f  was  accordingly  shewn,  and  Bill,  afraid  of  the  numbers. 
Kept  his  whip  in  peace,  awaiting  the  coming  of  Jackson. 
Soon  did  his  eloquent  tongue  tip  off  the  blarney  among  them  ; 
And  what  force  could  not  do,  soft  talk  performed  in  a  jiffy. 

Arm-in-arm  with  his  backer  and  Belcher,  followed  by  Harmier, 
Neat  in  a  hioment  appeared,  and  instisntly  flung  down  his  castor. 
In  about  ten  minutes  more,  came  Spring,  attended  by  Painter  ; 
Crihb,  the  illUsdious  Gribb,  however,  acted  as  second. 
Compliments,  then,  were  exchanged^  hands  shaken,  after  the  fashion 
Of  merry  Ei^land  for  eter,  the  beef-eatii^  land  of  the  John  Bulls. 
Blue  as  the  arch  of  Heaven,  or  the  much-loved  eyes  of  my  darling. 
Was  the  colour  of  Spring— to  the  stakes  Oribb  tied  it  in  person. 
Yellow,  like  Severn  stream,  when  the  might  of  rain  h&  descended. 
Shone  forth  the  kerchief  of  Neat    Tom  Belcher  tied  it  above  Spring's— 
But  with  a  delicate  twist,  Tom  Cribb  reversed  the  arrangement. 
Putting  the  blue  above.    The  men  &en  peeled  for  the  onset. 
Twenty  minutes  past  One  P.M. — So  fJBLi  for  a  preface. 

spring  was  a  model  of  manhood.    Chantrey,  Canova,.  or  Scoular,  || 

Graved  not  a  finer  form  ;  his  muscles  firmly  were  filled  up. 

And  with  elastic  vigour  played  all  over  his  corpus ; 

Fine  did  his  deltoid  show ;  his  neck  rose  towering  gently 

Curved  from  the  shoulder  broad ;  his  back  was  lig^tsomely  dropt  in. 

Over  his  cuticle  spread  a  slightly  ruddy  suffusion. 

Shewing  his  excellent  state,  and  the  famous  care  oi  his  trainers ; 

Confidence  beamed  from  his  &ce ;  his  eye  shone  steady  in  valour. 

Valiantly,  too,  looked  Neat,  a  truly  respectable  butcher,    ^, 

But  o'er  his  sldn  the  flush  was  but  in  irregular  patches :  - 

^ 

*  Whitky^  my  jewel  dear,  ^c.1— These  mitted  on  that   promising  young  man. 

fine  lines  arc  imitated  from  the  Vision  of  Murray  can  never  come  to  luck.     Indeed, 

Judgment.    See  tlie  passage  b^;innb)g^  since  Keats*  death,  he  has  been  publishing 

"  Bristol,  my  birth-place  dear,  what  though  Sardanapalus,  and  Cain,  and  Fleury's  Me- 

I  hove  diosen  a  dwelling,*'  &c  &c. —  moirs,  6uc.  &e.  which  must  give  some  sa- 

M.  OD.  tisfaction  to  the  injured  shade  of  the  de. 

•|-  Tiptily  quaffing  A  —  From  a  poem  ceased. — M.  OD. 
about  Bacchus,  written  by  poor  Jack  Keats,        $  Hvw}mck,y-J^^TLj  Raw  to  fiie  last 

K  man  fbr  whom  I  had  a  particular  esteem,  degree. — ^M.  Oi>. 
I  never  can  read  the  Qnarteriy  of  late,  on         ||  ScouJar.]     His  head  of  1^  Bridges 

account  of  ihe  barbarous  murder  it  com*  ranks  with  Onantrey's  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Vot.  XIV,  ^  I 


90  7%e  Unknown  Grave.  V^» 

Was  he  of  high  or  low  degree  ? 
V  Did  grandeur  smile  upon  hit  lot  ? 
Or^  bom  to  dark  obscurity, 

Dwelt  he  within  some  lowly  cot. 
And,  from  his  youth  to  labour  wed. 
From  toil-strung  limbs  wrung  daily  bread  ? 

Say,  died  he  ripe,  and  1^11  of  years. 

Bowed  down,  and  bent  by  hoary  eld, 
Whfii  sound  was  silence  to  his  ears. 

And  the  dim  eye-bail  sight  with<*held  ; 
liike  a  ripe  apple  falling  dowa. 
Unshaken,  'mid  the  orchard  l^own ; 

When  all  the  friends  that  bless'd  his  prime, 

Were  vanish'd  like  a  mormng  dream ; 
Pluck'd  one  by  one  by  spareless  Time, 

And  scatter  d  in  oblivion's  stream ; 
Passing  away  all  sUeutly, 
•Like  snow-flakes  melting  in  the 


Or,  'mid  the  summer  of  his  years. 

When  round  him  throng'd  his  children  young. 
When  bright  eyes  gush'd  with  burning  tears. 

And  anguish  dwelt  on  everjr  tongue^ 
Was  he  cut  off,  and  left  behind 
A  widow'd  wife,  scarce  half-resign'd  ? 

Or,  'mid  the  sunshine  of  his  spring. 

Came  the  swift  bolt  that  dash'd  him  down ; 
When  she,  his  chosen,  blossomkig 

In  beauty,  deem'd  him  all  her  own. 
And  forward  look'd  to  happier  years 
Than  ever  bless'd  their  vale  of  tears  ? 

Perhaps  he  perish'd  for  the  faith,— 

One  of  that  persecuted  band. 
Who  suffered  tortures,  bonds,  and  death. 

To  free  from  mentsQ  thrall  the  land. 
And,  toiling  for  the  Martyr's  &me. 
Espoused  his  fitte,  nor  ibund  a  name ! 

Say,  was  he  one  to  science  Uind, 
A  groper  in  Earth's  dungeon  diork  ?— • 

Or  one,  whose  bold  aspiring  mind 
Did,  in  the  fair  creation,  mark 

The  Maker's  hand,  and  kept  his  soul 

Free  from  this  grovelling  world's  control  ? 

Hush,  wild  sunpise  1 — ^tis  vain— -'tis  vain— 
The  Summer  flowers  in  beauty  blow. 

And  sighs  the  wind,  and  floods  the  rain. 
O'er  some  old  bones  that  rot  bdow ; 

No  other  record  can  we  trace. 

Of  fame  or  fortune,  rank  or  race ! 

Then,  what  is  life,  when  thus  we  see 

No  trace  remains  of  Hfe's  career- 
Mortal  !  whoe'er  thou  art,  for  thee 

A  moral  lesson  gloweth  here ; 
Put'st  thou  in  aught  of  earth  thy  trust  ? 
'Tis  doom'd  that  dust  shall  mix  with  dust. 


ia».2  ,Tk»  Unknown  Qfinfff  ,\ 

What  doth  it  matter  then^  if  thusy 
Without  a  stone^  without  ft-name^ 

To  impotently  herald  us^ 

We  float  not  on  the  breath  of  fame ; 

But,  like  the  dew-drm>  from  the  flower^ 

Pas8^  after  glittering  for  an  hour. 

Since  soul  decays  not ;  freed  from  earthy 
And  earthly  coils,  it  bursts  away  ;*- 

Receiving  a  celestial  birth^ 
And  spuming  <^it8  bonds  of  day> 

It  soars^  and  seeks  another  8[^ere> 

And  blooms  through  Heaven's  etemol  year ! 

Do  good ;  shun  evil ;  live  not  thou. 
As  if  at  death  thy  beiitt  died ; 

Not  Error's  syren  voice  aUow 

To  draw  thy  steps  firom  truth  aside  ; 

Look  to  thj  journey's  end — ^the  grave ! 

And  trust  m  him  whose  arm  can  save. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO. 
TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH^  ESQ. 

SiRj — I  b^  leave  to  ofibr  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  numerous  American 
Revolutions^  drawn  up  from  authentic  sources  in  the  country  itself.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  indifference^  I  might  almost  say  du^st,  with  which 
South  American  or  Mexican  politics  used,  to  be  received  by  the  public  ;  and  I 
by  no  means  wish  you  to  give  this  sketch  a  place^  if  such  be  still  the  ge- 
neral feeling.  Nevertheless^  there  are  one  or  two  features  in  the  Mexican 
Revolution  which  distinguish  it  fhnn  all  those  of  Chili,  Peru,  &c  First, 
the  circumstance  of  the  change  having  been  brought  about  principally  by  Spa- 
nish officers,  and  eventually  receiving  its  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  a  Spanish 
Viceroy  of  high  character,  and  who  either  acted  from  the  most  culpable  weak- 
ness^ tne  most  unnational  liberality  of  political  nnrit,  or  the  deepest  treachery. 
Secondly,  there  having  been  little  or  no  bloodshed,  nor  any  confiscations  of  pro- 
perty, nor  any  arrests,  nor  any  extensive  enthusiasm  on  either  side — and,  final- 
ly, the  singular  mixture  of  moderation  and  ambition  in  the  Chief,  who  eer- 
tainly  wished  to  possess  kingly  authority ;  but  who,  throughout,  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  temper  and  forbearance,  and  shewed  so  much  real  good- 
ness and  kindness,  and  was  always  so  much  more  ready  to  forgive  his  pofitical 
enemies  than  to  crush  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  view  him  as  a  common 
usunier. 

I  nave  many  thanks  to  return  you  for  the  gratification  your  Magazine  af- 
forded me  in  those  distant  regions,  finr  I  was  sure  to  find  it  in  all  those  places 
where  the  dawning  light  of  Imowledge  was  b^inning  to  appear. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Viator. 

-  About  the  middle  of  18S0,  accounts  by  their  own  feelingson  the  subject,  re- 
were  received  in  Mexico  of  the  revo-  solved  to  resist,  if  possible,  this  change, 
hition  in  Spain,  and  it  was  soon  made  by  force  of  the  army  under  their  or- 
known  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  ders.  The  popular  sentiment,  as  may 
Apodacca,  the  Viceroy,  to  proclaim  the  be  supposed,  was  against  such  a  pro- 
Constitution  to  whiiHi  FmUnand  the  ject ;  and  the  seeds  of  an  extensive  re- 
Seventh  had  sworn.  But  it  appears  volt  were  in  this  way  unconsdouslv 
that  Apodacca,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sown  by  the  very  persons  who,  of  all 
principal  generals,  either  acting  under  others,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  the 
secret  orders  from  Spain,  or  prompted  interests  of  tiie  mother  country  most 
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at  heart.  New  levies  of  troops  were 
made  in  consequence  of  these  determi- 
nations on  the  part  of  the  royalists ; 
and  the  whole  country  waa  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly  roused  into  mili- 
tary action. 

The  chief  obstacle^  as  it  was  thought 
by  these  leaders^  to  the  success  of  their 
plan,  was  the  presence  of  Bon  N.  Ar- 
migo,  whose  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  was  too  well  known 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  supporting  it. 
He  was  therefore  dismissed  from  the 
command  of  the  military  division  sta- 
tioned between  Mexico  and  Acapulco ; 
and  in  his  place  was  appointed  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide^  an  officer  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  some 
years  ago,  had  shown  himself  a  steady 
adherent  to  the  interests  of  the  King, 
although  a  nativeof  the  country.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suspect  that  nc  was  a 
party  to  the  secret  projects  alluded  to 
above ;  and  that,  when  he  left  Mexico 
in  February  1821,  he  was  implicitly 
confided  in  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  as- 
sociates. It  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
conceive^  how  he  should  have  been  in- 
trusted at  that  time  with  the  escort  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars^ 
destined  for  embarkation  at  Acapulco. 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  even  af- 
ter he  had  seized  this  money,  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  Grenerals  were  under  a  be- 
lidf  that  he  had  taken  this  step  in  fur- 
therance of  their  views,  since  he  was 
dlowed  to  enter  the  town  of  Leon  with 
bis  prize,  where  it  is  notorious  he  might 
have  been  taken,  bad  not  the  com- 
mander ef  another  division  of  troops^ 
who  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
recapture,  declared  that  he  had  or- 
ders from  Greneral  Cruz  not  to  act  hos- 
tilely  against  Iturbidd  Be  these  sur- 
mises true,  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain 
that  Iturbide,  on  seizing  the  money  at 
a.  place  called  Iguala,  about  120  miles 
from  Mexico,  commenced  the  revolu- 
tion by  publishing  a  paper,  wherein  he 
proposed  to  the  Viceroy  that  a  new 
form  of  government  should  be  esta- 
blished, independent  of  the  mother 
countrir. 

As  this  document,  which  bears  the 
title  of  the  ^^  Plan  of  Iguala,"  has  been 
made  the  foundation  of  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  is  still  the  text,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  which  direct,  or  are  said 
to  direct,  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  may  perhaps  prove  not  unin- 
teresting to  give  a  sketch  of  its  leading 
features. 


It  bears  date  ihe  94th  February^ 
1821,  the  day  after  Iturbide  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  treasure  under 
his  escort. 

Article  lat  Secures  to  the  country 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
entire  intolerance  of  any  other. 

2d,  Declares  New  Spain  independent 
of  OM  Spain,  or  any  other  country. 

Sd,  Defines  the  government  to  be  a 
limited  monarchy,  *'  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution adapted  to  the  country/' 

4th,  Proposes  that  the  Im|>erial  Crown 
of  Mexico  be  offered  first  to  Ferdinand 
VII. ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  declining 
it,  to  several  of  the  princes  of  that  fami- 
ly, but  specifying  that  the  representa- 
tive government  of  New  Spain  shall 
have  the  power  eventually  to  name  the 
Emperor,  if  these  Princes  shall  also  re- 
fuse. Article  8  th  points  this  out  more 
explicitly. 

5th,  6th,  and  7th  Articles  relate  to 
the  details  of  duties  belonging  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  is  to 
consist  of  a  Junto  and  a  Regency,  till 
the  Cortes  or  Congress  be  assembled 
at  Mexico. 

9th,  The  government  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  army  which  shall  bear 
the  name  of  "  The  Army  of  the  Three 
Guarantees." — These  guarantees,  itap- 
pears  by  the  16th  article,  are,  1st,  The 
Religion  in  its  present  pure  state.  2dly> 
The  Independence;  and,  3(Uy,  The 
intimate  Union  of  Americana  and: 
Spaniards  in  the  country. 

10th  and  1  Ith^  Relate  to  the  duties 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  form^ 
ation  of  a  constitution  on  the  princi-: 
pies  of  this  "  Plan." 

12th,  Declares  every  inhabitant  of 
New  Spain  a  citizen  thereof — of  what- 
ever country  he  be ;  and  renders  every: 
man  eligible  to  every  office,  without 
exception  even  of  Africans.  (Subse- 
quently, a  modification  of  this,  article- 
excluded  slaves.) 

13th,  Secures  persons  and  property. 

14th,  Strongassurances  of  maintain- 
ing, untouched,  the  privileges  and.  im- 
munities of  the  church. 

15th,  Promises  not  to  veraove  indi- 
viduals from  their  present  offices. 

16th,  (See  9th.) 

17th,  18fch,  19th,  and  2ath,  About 
the  formation  of  the  army,  and  other, 
military  details. 

2l8t,  Until  new  laws  be  framed,; 
those  of  the  present  Spanish  constitUr<i 
tion  to  be  in  force. 


1823.] 
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SSd^  Declares  treaaon  against  the 
independence^  to  be  second  only  to  sa« 
crilc^e. 

S3d,  To  the  same  effect.  ^ 

24th^  Points  out  that  the  Cortes,  or 
Sovereign  Congress,  is  to  be  a  consti- 
tuent assembly ;  to  hold  its  sessions  ■ 
in  Mexico,  and  noi  in  Madrid. 

It  may  be .  remarked,  by  the  way^ 
that  this  plan  dexterously  weaves  into 
its  essence  the  direct  and  obvious  in- 
terests of  all  classes  in  the  communi- 
ty, especially  of  those  who  have  most 
to  lose — the  clergy  and  the  old  Spa- 
niards,, and  who,  besides,  have  by  far 
the  moat  extensive  moral  influence 
over  society ;  the  one  by  being  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  all  the  capital  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  by  having  gain- 
ed, in  times  past,  an  influence  over  men's 
minds,  to  which,  perhaps,  there  does 
not  now  exist  a  parallel  in  the  Christian 
world.  But,  although  this  be  unques- 
tionably the  case,  yet  both  these  par- 
ties, especially  of  late,  have  been  made 
to  feel,  that  their  influence,  and  even 
existence,  turn  upon  opinion  alone, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  ^ware  that 
they  may  lose  both  in  a  moment.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  countenance  of 
power  was  of  great  consequence,  and 
their  most  immediate  interest  became 
that  of  supporting  the  views  of  a  par-, 
ty,  which,  instead  of  oppressing  them, 
as  had  been  the  case  elsewhere,  con- 
descended to  borrow  their  support. 

Again,  by  not  holding  out  a  vague 
prospect  of  a  representative  govern-, 
ment,  but  beginning  at  once  by  call- 
ing the  deputies  together,  and  mean- 
while naming  a  junto  and  a  regency, 
—-doubts  and  jealousies  were  dissipa- 
ted, or  put  to  sleep.  And  yet,  if  exa- 
mined dosely,  there  is,  with  a  show 
of  much  disinterestedness,  a  cautious 
looseness  of  expression  in  all  parts 
of  this  ''  Plan,"  which  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  taken  abundant  ad- 
vantage of  by  and  by.  This  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  article  3d. 

In  the  interim,  this  "  Plan"  answered 
Iturbide's  purposes  fully,  as  the  flame 
which  it  had  kindled  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  He  was  also  soon 
joined  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  King's  officers;  amongst 
others,  by  Don  Pedro  Celestino  Ne- 
greti,  (a  Spaniard,  but  married  in  the 
country ,^  and  by  Colonel  Bustaman- 
te,  who  Drought  with  him  1000  caval- 
ry. On  every  side  the  great  cities  yield- 
ed at  once  to  his  forces,  or  to  his  persua- 
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sions.  Such  also  was  Iturbid^a  address^  - 
that,  in  every  case  of  conquest,  he  coiw 
verted  into  active  friends  all  those  who  < 
had  been  indifferent  before ;  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  gain  over  to  his  cause 
the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  every  one,  by  his 
invariable  moderation. 

While  the  independent  cause  waa 
thus  rapidly  advancing,  that  of  the 
Spanish  Government  was  falling  fast , 
to  pieces.  The  Viceroy,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  was . 
glad  to  abdicate  his  authority  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  officers,  who  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  similar  course  to  that  of 
their  countrymen  in  Peru  in  the  case  of 
Pezuela.  But  his  successor,  Field-Mar- 
shal Novella,  could  do  nothing  to  re- 
store the  cause  of  the  King,  and  Itur- 
bide  drew  his  armies  closer  and  closer 
round  the  capital,  with  a  steady  pro- 

fress,  and  subduing  everything  before 
im.  At  this  critical  moment  Gren.  O'- 
Donaju  arrived  from  Spain,  vested  with . 
powers  to  supersede  the  Viceroy  Apo- 
dacca.    To  his  astonishment  he  found 
the  country  he  came  to  sovern  no  long-- 
er  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  but 
raised  into  an  independent  state.    He . 
had  come  alone,  without  troops,  and> 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  country  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  on  the  terms  at  least* 
on  which  it  had  been  held  heretofore, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  condi- 
^  tions  he  could  for  the  mother  country  ; 
and,  in  order  to  pave  the  way,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  tne  inhabitants,  which, 
breathed  nothing  but  liberality  and 
hearty  congratulations  upon  their  pros- 
pect of  happiness — a  singular  uocu-- 
ment  to  come  from  such  a  quarter ! 

Iturbide,  seeing  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  O'Donaju  to  take  all  that  had . 
passed  in  good  part,  invited  him  to  a 
conference.  They  accordingly  met  ac 
Cordova,  where  a  treaty,  which  bears 
the  name  of  that  city,  wns  signed  on 
the  2ith  of  August,  1821.  By  this, 
treaty,  O'Donaju  recognized  the  *'  Plan 
of  Iguala ;"  and  not  only  engaged 
to  use  his  influence  in  conformity 
therewith,  but,  in  order  to  manifest 
his  sincerity  still  further,  he  actually 
agreed  to  become  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government:  to  dispatch  com- 
missioners to  Spain  to  offer  the  crown 
to  Ferdinand ;  and,  in  short,  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  to  make  common  cause 
with  Iturbide. 
The  accession  of  such  a  njan  to  his 
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party,  circumstanced  too  as  O'Donaju 
was,  became  of  incalculable  import- 
afice  to  Iturbide.  It  broke  down  the 
hopes  of  those,  who,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, had  looked  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  order  of  things ; — 
it  justified  completely  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  residents  who  had  in  a  si- 
milar manner  yielded  to  the  popular 
tide ; — and  it  was  very  naturally  nail- 
ed, from  the  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  as  a  confirmation .  of  the 
justness  and  solidity  of  the  indepen- 
dent cause. 

The  capital  was  soon  persuaded  to 
yield,  in  consequence  of  O  Donaju's  re- 
presentations, and  Iturbide  entered  it 
on  the  27th  of  September. 
-  At  this  important  moment  O'Do- 
naju died,  to  tne  great  sorrow  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  country,  who  had 
calculated  much  upon  his  countenance. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  or 
not  his  death  was  detrimental  to  Itur- 
bidd's  vieWS.  O'Donaju  had  already 
done  all  that  was  poi^sible  to  establisn 
Iturbide's  immediate  objects,  particu- 
larly in  preventing  disunion ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  he  would 
have  co-operated  so  heartily  when  these 
olgects  came  to  take  a  more  personal 
and  ambitious  direction,  and  when  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown  were 
less  and  less  considered. 

From  that  period,  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  1822,  Iturbide's  plans  were 
steadily  carried  forward ;  the  deputies 
to  Congress  were  gradually  drawing 
together  from  the  different  provinces, 
and  he  had  time  to  collect  in  his  fa- 
tour  the  suf&ages  of  the  remotest 
towns.  The  "  trigaranti"  colours  were 
worn  by  all  classes ;  and  by  a  thousand 
other  ingenious  manoeuvres  the  people 
were  gradually  taught  to  associate  their 
present  freedom  with  Iturbide's  cele- 
brated "  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and,  thence, 
by  an  easy  transition,  to  look  to  him, 
individuaUy,  for  their  future  prospe- 
rity. 

The  Cortes  finally  met  on  the  24th 
February,  and  one  of  their  first,  if  not 
their  very  first  act,  was,  an  edict,  per- 
mitting all  who  chose  it,  to  leave  the 
'  country,  and  allowing  the  export  of 
specie  at  a  duty  of  only  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.  This  good  faith,  (for 
it  had  been  long  before  promised  by 
IturbidO  gave  great  confidence  to  the 
mercantue  capitalists,  and  probably 
decided  many  of  them  to-remain  in  the 
country,  who,  had  they  been  less  at 


liba*ty  to  go,  would  have  felt  less  de- 
sirous of  remaining. 

A  rumour,  too,  was  put  about  at  this 
time,  that  the  Inquisition  might  pro- 
bably be  re-established — a  prospect 
which  was  no  less  grateful  to  the  hopes 
of  the  clergy,  than  a  free  export  of 
specie  was  to  the  merchants;  and,  as 
Iturbide  himself,  at  this  juncture,  con- 
descended to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
army,  by  writing  appeals,  with  his 
name  at  full  le^th,  in  the  public 
prints,  in  fiivour  of  the  merits  and 
claims  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  dex- 
terously contrived  to  bring  all  parties 
into  the  best  possible  humour  witii 
him  individually. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  two  Madrid 
gazettes  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary, by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  had  declared  the  treaty 
of  Cordova  entered  into  by  O'Donaju 
to  be  nun  and  void,  totally  disavow- 
ing all  his  acts. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  what  Itur- 
bide had  expected ;  and  the  ^^  Sove- 
reign Constituent  Congress"  immedi- 
ately decided,  "  that,  by  the  fi^regoing 
declaration  of  Spain,  the  Mexican  na- 
tion were  freed  from  the  obligations 
of  that  treaty,  as  far  as  Spain  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  that,  as,  by  the  third  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty,  the  Constituent 
Congress  were  left  at  liberty,  in  such 
event,  to  name  an  Emperor,  they 
thought  fit,  in  consequence  not  only 
of  their  own  opinion,  but  in  concord- 
ance with  the  voice  of  the  people,  to 
elect  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide  the 
First  Constitutional  Emperor  of  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  on  the  basis  pro- 
claimed in  the  '  Plan  of  Iguala,'  which 
had  already  been  received  throughout 
the  Empire." 

What  has  since  been  the  fate  of 
Iturbide,  I  have  not  had  any  good 
means  of  knowing.  The  public  prints 
say  that  he  has  been  deposed  and  ill- 
tareated.  This  is  very-  likely.  He  un- 
dertook too  much  for  the  force  he  had 
under  his  command — and,  even  if  he 
had  had  one  a  hundred  times  greater, 
he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  have  wield- 
ed it  in  the  despotic  manner  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  quiet  in 
so  vast  a  country. 

Recent  accounts,  which  have  arri- 
ved since  the  above  went  to  preas^ 
state,  that  Iturbide  and  his  family 
have  been  banished  to  Italy,  and  diat 
his  property  has  been  confiscated. 
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Fists  and  the  man  I  siogy  who>  in  the  valleys  of  Hampshire^ 

Close  to  the  borough  of  Andover,  one  fine  day  of  the  spring-time^ 

Being  the  twentieth  of  May^  (the  day,  moreoyer,  was  Tuesday,) 

Eighteen  hundred  aqd  twenty-three,  in  a  fistical  combat. 

Beat,  in  a  handful  of  rounds,  Bill  Neat,  jthe  butcher  of  Bristol. 

What  is  the  hero's  name  ?  Indeed,  'tis  bootless  to  mention. 

£very  one  knows  'tis  Spring — Tom  Spring,  now  Champion  of  England. 

Full  of  honours  and  gout,  Tom  Cribb  surrendered  his  Idngdom, 
^And  in  the  Champion's  cup  no  more  be  quafl&  as  the  Champion, 
Who  is  to  fill  his  place  ?  the  anxious  nation,  inquiring, 
Looks  round  the  ring  with  a  glance  of  hope  and  eagerness  blended. 
Everywhere  would  you  see  deep«drawn  and  pudcered-up  feices. 
Worn  by  the  people  in  thought  on  thjK  high  and  ponderous  matter. 
Spain  and  Greece  are  fprgpt — they  Biay  box  it  about  at  their  pleasure ; 
Newport  may  brandish  his  brogue  unheard  at  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  ; 
Canning  may  give  the  lie  to  Brougham,  and  Broug^m  be  a. Christian; 
Hume  may  be  puffing  Carlisle,  or  waging  a  war  upon  Cocker  jT 
Byron  may  write  a  poem,  and  Hazlitt  a  Liber  Amoris  ; 
Nobody  cares  a  fig  for  the  Balaam  of  Baron  or  Cockney. 
All  were  absorbed  at  once  in  the  one  profound  speculation. 
Who  was  the  man  to  be  the  new  pugiUstical  Dymoke. 

Neat  and  the  Gasman  put  iip,  apd  the  light  of  Gas  was  extinguished- 
Woe  is  my  heart  for  Gras !  accursed  be  the  wheel  of  the  ws^gon 
Which  made  a  tpancake  of  blood  of  the  head  of  that  el^^ant  fellow. 
He  had  no  chance  with  Neat;  the  fist  of  that  brawny  Bristolian 
Laid  him  in  full  defeat  on  the  downs  of  Himgerford  prostrate.  , 
Great  was  the  fame  of  Bill ;  the  andeni  dty  of  Bristol 
[[Bristol,  the  birth-place  dear  of  the  Laureate  LL.D.  Southey— 
Bristol,  the  birth-place  too  of  lliomas  Cribb  the  ex-Champion]J 
Hailed  him  with  greetings  loud ;  and,  boldly  declaring  him  matchless. 
Challenged  the.boxing  world  to  try  his  valour  in  contest. 


*  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  -h  *'  My  troth,  gin  yon  diidd  bad  sImi- 
learned  and  el^anit  reporter  of  thi^  battle  ved  twa  inches  nearer  you,  your  bead,  my 
for  the  Fancy  Gazette.  (See  No.  XVIII.  man,  would  have  lookit  very  like  a  bluidy 
p.  406-^411.)  He  has  been  to  me  what  pancake." — Reginald  Daltotu 
Miss  Lee's  Kruiftan^er  was  to  Lord  Bjrron'^  You  see  I  agree  with  Southey,  a  man 
Werner ;  and  the  careful  and  judicious  cri-  for  whom  I  have  a  particular  esteem,  that 
tic  will  find,  that  I  ha^e,like  his  lordship,  people  ought  to  indicate  die  niost  minute 
a  nian  for  whom  I  havea  particular  esteem,  sources  of  information.  Yet  thcr  Doctor  is 
copied  the  very  words  of  my  originaL'  I  not  always  so  fair-^-the  most  spi^.did  pas- 
give  free  leave  to  any  critic  to  contrast  the  sage  in  his  Roderick  is  merely  a  transcript 
Gazette  with  this  Idyllium  of  mine,  print-  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  on  the 
ing  them,  if  they  choose,  in  parallel  columns,  top  of  one  of  the  Bristol  coaches  in  the  year 
and  cutting  me  up  as  a  plagiary.  If  Norfii  1814 ;  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
will  give  me  the  room  and  pay  me  for  it,  I  anywhere  alludes  to  the  circuitastance.  In* 
shall  do  it  myself  most  unmercifully.  It  is  Aeed,  he  seldom  mentions  my  name  in  any 
a  long  time  since  I  have  been  sufficiently  of  his  writings.  Yet  I  respect  him  highly, 
hacked  to  pieces. — M.  OD.  and  firequently  mention  lum  in  my  works. 

[Send  your  Balaam  to  Sir  Richard,  if  '— M.  OD. 

you  please.-/;.  N.'l .           - 
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London  replied  to  the  call — the  land  of  the  Cockneys^  indignant 
At  this  ^yokel  fCttempt  to  set  up  a  Champion  provincial^ 
Looked  with  its  great  hig  eyes  at  Springs  aM  Spring  understood  it. 
Everything  soon  was  arranged ;  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  battle ; 
Cash  on  each  side  was  posted^  a  cool  two  hundred  of  sovereigns ; 
And  the  affair  was  put  beneath  the  guidance  of  Jackson. 
I  sha'n't  delay  my  song  to  say,  how  some  Justices  tasteless 
Twice  by  the  felon  hand  of  power  prevented  the  combat. 
Vain  the  attempt  as  base — as  well  the  dashing  of  comets 
Would  be  prevented  by  them,  as  the  onslaught  of  pugilist  rivals. 

When  the  great  day  arrived,  big  with  the  glory  of  Britain, 
Bustle  be  sure  there  was,  and  riding,  and  running,  and  racing ; 
Nay,  for  three  days  before,  the  roads  were  wofully  crowded ;  4 

Ail  the  inns  were  beset,  each  bed  had  a  previous  engagement ; 
Soy  if  you  came  in  late,  you  were  left  in  a  bit  of  a  hobble — 
Either  to  camp  in  the  street,  or  sleep  on  three  chairs  in  the  bar<4:oom. 
Chaises,  coaches,  barouches,  taxed  carts,  tilburies,  whiskeys. 
Curricles,  shandry-dans,  gigs,  tall  phaetons,  jaunting  cars,  waggons. 
Cabriolets,  landaus,  all  sorts  of  vehicles  rolling. 

Four-wheeled,  ot  two-wheeled,  drawn  by  one,  two,  three^  or  four  horses ; 
Steeds  of  various  degrees,  high-mettled  racer,  or  hunter. 
Bit  of  blood,  skin-and-boner,  pad,  hack^  mule,  jackass,  or  donkey ;  t 
Sniffers  on  foot  in  droves,  by  choice  or  economy  prompted  ; 
Grumbling  Radical,  pickpocket  Whig,  and  gentleman  Tory, 
Down  from  ducal  rank  to  the  rascally  fisher  of  fogies,^ 
Poured  from  London  town  to  see  the  wonderflQ  action. 
Thirty  thousand  at  least  were  there ;  and  ladies  in  numbers 
Rained  from  their  beautiful  eyes  sweet  influence  over  the  buffers. 

Well  the  ground  was  chosen,  and  quite  with  the  eye  of  a  poet; 
Close  to  the  field  of  fight,  the  land  all  rises  around  it^ 
Amphitheatrical  wise,  in  a  most  judgmatical  fashion. 
There  had  the  Johnny-raws  of  Hants  ta'en  pibeerat  leisure, 
Many  an  hour  before  the  combatants  came  to  the  turn-up. 

We  were  not  idle,  be  sure,  although  we  waited  in  patience  ; 
Drink  of  all  sorts  and  shapes  was  kindly  provided  to  cheer  us  ; 
Ales  firom  the  famous  towns  of  Burton,  Marlboro',  Taunton ; 
Porter  firom  lordly  Thames,  and  beer  of  various  descriptions ; 
Brandy  of  Grallic  growth,  and  rum  ftom  the  isle  of  Jamaica; 
Deady,  and  heavy  wet,  blue  ruin^  max,  and  Geneva  ; 
Hollands  that  ne'er  saw  Holland,  mum,  brown  stout,  peiry,  and  cyder ; 
Spirits  in  all  ways  prepared,  stark-naked,  hot  or  cold  watered  ; 
N^us,  or  godlike  grog,  flip,  lambswool,  syllabub,  rumbo; 
Toddy,  or  punch,  or  shrub,  or  the  much  sung  stingo  of  gin-twist; 
Wines,  in  proportions  less,  their  radiance  intermingling,} 

*  YokdA — ^Pnmncial,  I  opine ;  but  am        ±  Fither  qffogle$\  u  e.  pickpocket.    A 

not  sure.  If  wiong,  shall  correct  in  second  fo^e  is  a  hancULerchfef. — M.  OD. 
edition ;  or,  at  all  events^  in  time  for  the         §  Their  ra-di^nce  inter-mingling*]-^ 

third. — M.  OD.  There  is  a  fine  spondaic  falL    What  do 

-h  JackatSy  or  donkey^'l^I  mean  the  four-  you  think  of  that,  Doctor  Carey  ?    Read 

footed  animals.     No  ailusuni  whatever  to  the  line  over  three  times  before  you  answer, 

any  he  or  she  Whig-— they  being  biped.—  It  must  put  you  in  mind  of 

Jd,  OD.  — '•  Ag-mi-na  circum«spexit."...Ftr£-, 
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Flowed  like  a  BtteoxA  rennd  the  ring,  refirethii^  the  dry  popukiion. 

Glad  was  I  ih  liay  soul^  tium^  1  miflsed  my  nsltioiial  liqiior. 

And  with  a  tear  in  my  eye  my  heart  fled  back  into  Irelimd. 

*  Whisky^  my  jewel  dear>  what  though  I  have  ehoaen  a  dwelling 

Far  away,  and  my  throat  is  now-a-days  moistened  by  Hodges^ — 

Drink  of  my  early  days,  I  swear  I  sbtdl  never  forget  thee ! 

Round  the  ring  we  sat^  the  stiff  stuff  tipnly  quaffiu^t 

[^Thanks  be  to  thee.  Jack  Keats;  our  thanks  for  the  dactyl  and  spondee ; 

Pestleman  Jack,  whom,  according  to  Shelley,  the  Quarterly  murdered 

With  a  critique  as  fell  as  one  tff  his  own  patent  medicines.]] 

Gibbons  appeared  at  last ;  and,  with  a^utants  versed  in  the  business. 
Prove  in  the  stakes  and  roped  them.    The  hawbuck^  Hottentot  Hautsmcn 
Felt  an  objectidn  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  ring  by  the  Gibbons. 
Fight  was  accordingly  shewn,  and  Bill,  afraid  of  the  numbers. 
Kept  his  whip  in  peace,  awaiting  the  coming  of  Jackson. 
Soon  did  his  eloquent  tongue  tip  off  the  blarney  among  them  ; 
And  what  force  could  not  do^  soft  talk  perfisrmed  in  a  jiffy* 

Arm-in-arm  with  his  backer  and  Belcher,  followed  by  Hanofer^ 
Neat  in  a  moment  appeared,  and  iinfontly  fKmg  down  his  castor. 
In  about  ten  minutes  more,  came  Spring,  attended  by  Punter ; 
Cribb,  the  illustnous  €ribb,  however^  acted  as  second. 
Compliments,  then,  were  exchanged;  hands  shaken,  after  the  fashion 
Of  merry  Eh^and  for  e^er,  the  beef-eating  land  of  the  John  Bulls. 
Blue  as  the  arch  of  Heaven,  or  the  much-loved  eyes  of  my  darling. 
Was  the  colour  of  Spring-^te  the  stakes  Cribb  tied  it  in  person. 
Yellow,  like  Severn  stream,  when  the  might  of  rain  hf&  descended. 
Shone  forth  the  kerchief  of  Neat    Tom  Belcher  tied  it  above  Spring's-^ 
But  with  a  delicate  twist,  Tom  Cribb  reversed  the  arrangement. 
Putting  the  blue  above.    The  men  thm  peeled  for  the  onset. 
Twenty  minutes  past  One  P.M. — So  £eir  for  a  preface. 

Spring  was  a  model  of  manhood.    Chantrey,  Canova,.  or  Scoular,  || 

Graved  not  a  finer  form ;  his  muscles  firmly  were  filled  up. 

And  with  elastic  vigour  played  all  over  his  corpus ; 

Fine  did  his  deltoid  show ;  his  neck  rose  towering  gently 

Curved  from  the  shoulder  broad ;  his  back  was  li^tsomely  dropt  in. 

Over  his  cuticle  spread  a  slightly  ruddy  suffusion. 

Shewing  his  excellent  state,  and  the  fiunous  care  of  his  trainers ; 

Confidence  beamed  from  his  &ce;  his  eye  shone  steady  in  valour. 

Valiantly,  too,  looked  Neat,  a  truly  respectable  butcher,  .^ 

But  o'er  his  sldn  the  flush  was  but  in  irr^ular  patches :  - 

f 

*  Whisky  t  my  jewel  dear,  ^^.1— .These  mitted  on   that   promiong  young  num. 

fine  lines  art  imitated  from  me  Vision  of  Murray  can  never  come  to  luck.     Indeed, 

Judgment.    See  the  passage  beginnings  since  Keats*  death,  he  has  been  publishing 

^^  Bristol,  my  birth-place  dear,  what  tbou^  Sardanapalus,  and  Cain,  and  Fleury*8  Me- 

I  have  diosen  a  dwelling,*'  &c  &c. —  moirs,  Ulc,  ftc.  which  must  give  some  sa- 

M.  OD.  tiafaction  to  tlie  injured  shade  of  the  de^i 

•f-  TipHly  quaffing,]  —  From  a  poem  ceased. — M.  OD. 

about  Bacchus,  written  by  poor  Jack  Keats,  j:  ^ffYi'0fii^.l--Johnny  Raw  to  the  last 

s  man  fbr  whom  I  had  a  particular  esteem,  degree. — ^M.  (jD» 

I  never  can  read  the  Quarterly  of  late,  on  |)  Scoular.]     His  head  of  T^  Bridges 

aeeount  of  tiie  barbarous  murder  it  com-  ranks  with  Cnantrey*s  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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Even  on  his  cheeks^  the  bloom  was  scarce  the  breadth  of  a  dollar. 

Gin^  thou  wert  plainly  there !  I  would  he  had  left  thee  to  Hazlitt^ 

Ay^  or  to  any  one  else^  all  during  the  process  of  training ! 

Bootless  'tis  now  to  complain-^BiH  Neat,  you  were  bothered  by  Daffy ! 

Long  did  they  pause  ere  they  hit — much  cautioua  dodging  and  guarding 

Shewed  their  respect  for  each  other ;  four  tedious  minutes,  ere  either 

Struck,  had  elapsed ;  at  last  Tom  Spring  hit  out  with  the  left  hand. 

So  did  Bill  Neat  with  the  right,  but  neither  blow  did  the  business. 

Neat  then  made  up  for  offence,  and  flung  out  a  jolly  right-hander. 

Full  for  the  stomach  of  Spring ;  but  ^ring  judiciously  stopped  it. 

Else  it  had  flattened  the  lad  as  flat  as  the  flattest  of  flounders : 

Even  as  it  was,  it  contused  the  fleshy  part  of  his  fore-arm. 

Neat  tried  the  business  again— 'twas  now  more  happily  parried. 

Spring,  with  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  smash  he  had  given  to  Bill's  fist. 

Put  down  his  hlinds  for  a  while,  but  soon  gathered  up  to  the  onset : 

Hit  and  re-hit  now  passed,  but  Neat  threw  off  a  right-hander 

Meant  for  certain  effbct.    The  true  sdentifical  manner 
Shewn  by  WiUiam  in  this  was  loftily  cheered  by  the  audience. 

Thunders  of  clapping  ensued,  and  the  whole  ring  roared  like  a  bullock. 

Neat  grew  offensive  now,  but  the  stop  and  parry  of  Winter 

[[Winter  is  Spring's  real  name,  though  they  call  him,  for  brevity,  Tom  Spring]] 

Punished  bun  step  by  step,  as  BiU  drove  him  into  the  comer. 

**  Now  is  the  time,"  cried  Belcher,  and  Bristol  waited  the  triumph. 

But  the  position  of  Spring  prevented  all  awkward  invasion. 

In-fighting  then  was  tried,  that  came  to  a  close  and  a  struggle : 

Under  came  Billy  Neat,  as  Ajax  under  Ulysses. 

Spring  came  over  him  hard — and  3  to  2  was  the  betting. 

Spring  shewed  the  same  strong  guard,  but  ever  ready  for  action. 

Neat  began  to  breathe  short,  when,  Mjy  CMae  a  flushy  right-hander. 

Plump  on  his  fore-head,  and,  lo !  thUpiftm  of  the  claret  was  flowing, 

*  Sanguine' as  butchers  will  bleed,  not  at  all  like  the  ichor  of  angels^ 

Out  did  he  hit  to  the  right — Spring  sprung  back — ^Neat  again  tried  it. 

But,  on  the  side  of  the  head,  he  got  such  a  lump  of  a  twister. 

That  he  was  turned  quite  round,  and  nearly  saluted  his  mother.t  , 

Stupid  and  senseless  he  looked  like  a  young  whig  lawyer  of  Embro'— - 

(Some  little  mealy-faced  pup,  amazed  with  a  recent  suffusidh 

From  the  uplifted  leg  of  some  big  boardly  bull-dog  of  Blackwood)-—  . 

Then  did  the  hooting  arise,  fVom  various  people  indignant ; 

And,  in  the  hubbub  loud,  "  Cross,  Cross !"  was  frequently  mentioned. 

This  brought  Neat  to^is  senses,  and  straight  he  took  to  in-fighting. 

Bloody  hai|^  hits  came  from  both — ^'twas  head-work  chiefly  between  them : 

Down  in  the  end  went  Neat,  and  blue  looked  the  betters  of  Bristol  t 

Neat  tried  his  hand  at  hard  hitting — and  then  were  the  heavy  exchanges. 
But  in  one  counter-hit,  his  blow  was  heavier  than  Tommy's, 

*  Sanguine  as  hutchert  will  Ueed^  not  at  Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may 
aU  like  Hh  ichor  of  angdt,\^  bleed.'*— Milton.        M.  Op. 

— ^ ^«  From  the  ^ash  f  Hit  mother]  i.  e.  the  Earth.    This  I 

A  stream  of  nectai^ous  humour  issuing,  explain  for  the  groundlings.— M.  OD^ 
flowed 
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For  it  sent  him  away.    Bill  Neat  then  hurst  out  a4aughing> 
Like  the  Olympian,  Gods  at  Vulcan  handing  the  stingo. 
He  followed  up  his  success ;  and  after  ringing  the  changes^ 
Planted  a  terrible  lunge  on  the  short-rib  department  of  Thomas. 
Then  he  gave  all  his  weight  to  a  blow^  and  floored  his  opponent^ 
Coming  down  with  him  himself.    On  this^  a  terrible  uproar 
Rose  from -the  Men  of  the  West — a  shout  of  jubilant  cheering. 
Short  is  the  vision  of  man !  that  very  round  had  undone  him^ 
For^  in  the  counter-hit^  he  broke  a  bone  in  his  fore-arnl. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  bone? — ^Well^  since  you  ask  me  the  question^ 
Radius,  'tis  called  by  Cline^  a  most  anatomical  surgeon* 

Firm  was  the  guard  of  Spring ;  Neat  worked  most  anxious  to  get  in-^ 

Vainly — ^for  Spring  baffled  all  his  attempts.  Just  as  if  he  was  sparring. 

Soon  he  took  the  offensive,  and  the  woful  yokels  of  Avon 

Heard  his  flsts^  right  and  left^  rap !  rap !  on  the  body  of  Billy.* 

One— two  nobbers^  besides,  did  he  administer  freely ; 

All  the  while  poor  Bill  felt  out  for  the  ribs  with  the  left  hand ; 

£very  hit  being  shorty  and  the  right  hand  quite  ineffective : 

Backward  and  forward  jumped  Spring,  and  grasping  his  burly  opponent. 

Caught  him  up  from  the  ground^  and  fell  down  fairly  upon  him. 

Glorious !  sublime  was  the  feat,  and  there  was  no  saying  against  it. 

Bristol  looked  very  blanks  as  blank  as  the  Island  of  Byron. 

Loud  did  the  Westerns  cry^  '^  Bill,  what  has  become  of  your  right  hand? 

Gemini,  man  !  My  eyes !  Hey  !  Gro  it !  What  are  you  arier  ?'*f 

Betting  was  5  to  1. — In  fact^3ill  Neat  was  defeated. 

Lump  we  a  couple  of  rounds,  for  I'm  in  a  devilish  hurry. 

Being  invited  to  dine  at  the  Dog  an^Duck  with  Pearce  Egan. 

Neat  was  quite  stupifled  now,  X  a  nHj^hrenological  fellow. 

Who,  as  we  happen  to  know,  cannot  tell  a  man's  head  from  a  turnip. 

All  his  hits  were  at  random  ;  on  getting  a  bodier  slanting, 

Down  he'd  have  gone  for  time,  but  Spring,  with  the  kindest  intentions. 

Lent  him  a  merry-go-down,  to  fr'eshen  his  way  in  the  tumble. 

Murmurs  then  were  of  foul  play,  as  if  he  had  fallen  out  of  fancy 

Without  the  aid  of  a  hit ;  but  Jackson,  unerring  as  Delphi^  . 

Stated  the  fact  as  it  was,  and  decision  dwelt  on  his  dictate. 

As  for  round  the  sixth,  'tis  hardly  worth  the  relating. 

Neat  was  pelted  about,  and  knodced  down  like  a  cow  in  the  shamUes. 

Still  there  was  pluck  in  Bill ;  Spring  feared  a  customer  rummisik 
Cautiously,  therefore,  he  fought  and  parried  the  sinister  lunges. 

•  Heard  his  JUis,  right  and  lefl^  rap  !  X  A  mere  Phrenological  fellow,  who,  at 

rap!  on  the  hody  of  Billy. \ — Imitated  ve  happen  to  know,  cannot  tell  a  man* 8 

from  head  from  a  turnip,  J— See  the  organization 

**  Hewd  the  bell  from  the  tower  toll !  toll !  of  that  celebrated  Swede,  Professor  Tom- 

in  the  silence  of  evening."        '  hippson,  as  developed  in  those  two  scientific 

SouTHEY. — M.  OD.  works,  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenologi. 

-f  ^f^r.  ]«»Bristolian  for  after. —  cal  Society,  and  the  Noctes  AmbKOsianas, 

M.  OD.  No.  VIIL— M.  OD. 
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Bdtub  reviewer,  but  itill 
and  great  sdence.    Neat 
finning  superb,  in  skill  def 
weight,  ur  that  the  differei 
heavier,  and  that  be  bas 
1 1  j  incbeB,  while  Neat  ib  6 
beat  science  under  such  i ' 
quence  to  our  frieml  the 
tliat  Neat  coald  beat,  ai 
doubtedly,  however,  our 
wrote  a.  song  in  the  height 
cop;,  on  coudicion  that  we 
in  confidence  (o  onr  lesdera : 


We  do  not  bcuUi 
not  without  B  hope, 
to  theheisbta,  or  m 
own,  OUT  dear  frieL 
the  questiim,  o!'  C 
herd,  KeatcB  the  a\ 
the  happiness  of  t- 
jpeM,  Humphry  V 
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And  in  the  heel  of  fait  fltt  Tom  nobly  inserted  aome  shiners^ 
Bill  was  sulky^  however;  and  still  he  lustily  Taunted^ 
That^  if  his  arm  had  not  broke>  he  must  have  been  hailed  as  tihe  Champion- 
That  can  be  known>  however,  to  the  Fates  and  Jupiter  only. 

Where  are  the  chaffers  now,  who  swore  that  Spring  was  no  hitter? 
That  he  could  scarce  make  a  dint  in  a  pound  or  a  half-pound  of  batter  ?— 
Melted  all  fast  away^  like  the  buttar  of  which  they  were  speaking. 
Long  live  the  Champion  Spring !  and  may  his  glorious  annals 
Shine  in  the  pages  of  Egan  as  bright  as  ti^  record  of  Tom  Cribb ! 
One  man  more  must  be  (bught,  howev^  ;r-Ar}se  to  the  eombat. 

Rise  for  the  Champion's  crown,  arise,  I  say,  Joshua  Hudson  i 

That  will  be  the  fight — ^meanwhile  Spring  lords  the  ascendant; 
Tlierefore  huzza  for  Spring— sand  I  make  my  bow  to  the  public 

[[^*  To-morrow  for  fresh  fights  and  postures  new."]]— Milton. 

M.  OD. 

*4i*  It  is  an  undoubted  historical  iket,  that  Neat's  brotherhood,  the  butch- 
ers of  Bristol,  betted  particularly  thick  upon  him.  He  must  be  a  rigid  moral- 
ist, indeed,  who  would  condemn  this.  '^  Butcherus  sum,  butcheriani  nihU  a  me 
aUenum  puto,"  will  hold  as  truly,  ay,  and  more  truly,  than  the  original  pas- 
sage of  the  dramatist,  which  Asserted,  that  all  human  cares  were  participated 
in  by  all  human  beings.  The  butchers,  consequently,  were  severe  sufferers  ; 
one  poor  flesher  bled  to  the  tune  of  six.  hundred  pounds — an  amiable  man, 
with  an  interesting  wife  and  six  small  children.  The  green  visage  of  the 
Sheriff  was  seen  in  the  market ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  implements  by 
which  the  most  powerful  of  cattle  fell,  fell  themselves  in  turn  under  the  fatal 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  It  is  not  wcmder^,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  butchers  should  shew  much  sore  fleslu  Among  them  it  is  a  general 
belief  that  Neat  did  cross  it ;  and  accordingly  he  is  not  so  popular  a  preacher 
as  the  Reverend  Neddy  Irving,  by  several  degrees.  Besides,  national  pride  is 
against  the  belief,  that  a  Herefordshire  man,  bred  in  London,  should  subdue 
the. flower  of  Bpstol,  the  wonder  of  the  western  land.  Neat,  however,  is  in- 
dignant at  the  idea,  and  l^ys  the  whole-  c^cumference  of  the  blame  upon  his 
broken  radius.  We  happened  to  be  bye  in  Bristol,  when  a  young  gentleman, 
six  feet  two  high,  of  a  mild  couBteuMwe,  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox, 
and  considerablv  blown  up  with  braodji  was  coming  off  a  Southampton  coach, 
in  company  with  his  fatner,  a  very  decent-looking  seventeen-stone  old  body. 
The  father  and  son  were  conversing  affiibly  about  the  late  event,  which  has 
brought  more  ruin  on  the  western  empire  than  any  disasjter  since  the  days  of 
Honorius ;  and  the  son,  just  as  he  stepped  down,  yemarked  gently,  '^  By  — — , 
Neat  sold  the  fight."  A  man  of  a  certain  appearance,  with  his  right  arm  in 
a  sling,  was  standing  by,  and  asked,  with  more  eneigy  than  politesse,  '^  Who 
the  blazes  dost  thee  speidc  of?"—"  Why,"  said  the  youth,  "  Neat,  who  sold 
the  fight."  On  which  the  man  of  the  arm,  putting  forth  his  sinister  bunch  of 
fives,  saluted  the  youngster  under  the  ear  with  a  blow  that  projected  him  about 
seven  feet  six  inches  across  the  street,  deposited  him  in  a  ^ce  of  safety  in  the 
sink,  and  sent  the  blood  gushing  forth,  with  the  most  fluent  liberality,  from 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears.  "  Now,"  said  the  striker,  ^'  I'm  Neat ;  what  dost 
thee  say  to  that  ?" — "  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  th^  strikee,  ^^  only  that  I  am 
satisfied." 

But  forty  thousand  knock-down  blows  would  not  satisfy  the  bodj^-politio  oi 
the  butchers.  We  were  ourself  in  company  with  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
genious person  of  that  tribe,  witih  whom  we  had  much  conversation*  He  is  a 
truly  fine  and  amiable  butcher,  who  had  lost  a  quantity  of  cash  on  the  fightw 
He  vented  his  indignaticm  sadly  ag^st  Bill  Neat,  and  his  wrath  would  not 
be  anpeased.  He  ventured  to  suggest,  that  Bill's  arm  being  broken,  quite  did 
up  all  his  chance ;  and  hinted,  that,  in  &ct,  he  had  no  duince  even  without 
the  smash  of  his  bone.  In  truth,  we  may  as  well  at  once  tell  the  reader,  that 
we  look  Hpon  Spring  as  the  better  man— tardy  to  be  sure,  something  like  a 
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British  reviewer^  but  still  of  guard  impenetrable^  great  coolness^  great  courage^ 
and  great  science.  Neat  is  a  man  more  of  genius  than  cultivation — in  ruf- 
fianing  superb^  in  skill  defective.  Now^  as  we  know  that  they  are  men  of  equal 
weighty  or  that  the  difference^  if  any,  is  for  Spring  he  being  3  pounds 
heavier,  and  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  mcer  height,  viz.  5  feet 
114  inches,  while  Neat  is  6  feet  \  inch,  we  say  mat  no  ruffianosity  can  ever 
beat  science  under  such  circumstances.  This  we  stated  with  our  utmost  elo- 
quence to  our  friend  the  butcher,  but  in  vain.  He  had  a  preconceived  theory 
that  Neat  could  beat,  and  would  not,  which  no  &cts  could  conquer.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  our  friend,  the  feller  of  oxen,  is  a  man  of  genius ;  for  he 
wrote  a  song  in  the  height  of  his  indignation,  of  which  he  kindly  gave  us  a 
copy,  on  condition  that  we  should  keep  it  a  secret.  We  therefore  commit  it 
in  confidence  to  our  readers  :— 

Lament  of  a  big  Bristol  Butcher, 

1. 

I  was  as  raw  as  butcher's  meat, 

I  was  as  green  as  cabbage, 
When  I  sported  blunt  on  Billy  Neat, 

The  ugly-looking  savage. 

2. 

I  was  as  dull  as  Bristol  stone. 

And  as  the  Severn  muddy. 
Or  I  should  have  had  the  humbug  known. 

Of  that  big  bruiser  bloody. 

3. 

I  was  as  dull  as  a  chopping-block. 

As  stupid  as  a  jack-ass. 
Or  I*d  not  have  laid  on  such  a  cock 

One  whiff  of  my  tobaccoes. 

4. 

For  budding  flower,  or  leafing  toee, 

I  now  don't  care  a  splinter ; 
For  Spring  is  a  odder  thought  to  me 

Than  th,e  bitterest  day  of  Winter. 

5. 
Woe,  woe  unto  the  market-place ! 

Woe,  woe  among  the  cleavers! 
For  sad  is  every  greasy  foce 

Among  Bill  Neat's  believers. 

6. 
I'm  rooked  of  notes  both  small  and  great, 

I'm  rooked  of  every  sovereign ; 
So  bloody  curses  on  Bill  Neat, 

Whatever  king  may  govern  ! 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  author  of  these  verses  is  a  poet,  and  are 
not  vrithout  a  hope,  that  the  same  age,  which  saw  raised  from  humble  d^ee 
to  the  heights,  or  at  least  declivities,  of  Parnassus,  such  souls  as  those  of  our 
own,  our  dear  friend  Hogg  the  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  or,  to  leave  him  out  of 
the  question,  of  Clare  the  hedger,  Cunningham  the  mason,  Blomfield  the 
herd,  Keates  the  apothecary,  and  Mrs  Yearsley  the  milkwoman,  will  also  have 
the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  authqr  of  this  La-> 
ifiehi,  Humphry  Huggins^  the  butcher. 

Quod  Testor, 

M.OD. 
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ON  THE  GOAHANDIZING  SCHOOL  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

No.  I. 

MR  D.  ABEECEOMBY. 

An  empty  head  add  an  empty  8to«  been  the  case  long  ago^  that  is  to  say^ 

mach^  when  found  united,  as  they  of-  mid- way  between  the  Flood  and  tne 

ten  are,  in  one  and  the  same  indivi-  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  cannot 

dual,  incapacitate  their  owner  for  any  tell,  never  having  been  addicted  to  ar- 

great  mental  or  corporeal  exertion,  chaiological  researches.    But  this  we 

But  take  your  man,  and  cram  him  will  say,  that  no  Highlander  ever  ate 

with  turtle  soup,  roast-beef,  and  cran-  a  haggis  in  a  kilt  upon  a  hill  of  hea- 

berry-tarts,  and  however  Nature  may  ther,  and  that  if  sudi  a  thing  were  to 

abhor  the  vacuimi  in  his  unfurnished  be  found  lying  in  a  glen,  no  untravel- 

upper  story,  she  is  so  pleased  with  the  led  Highlander  would  be  able  to  swear 

repletion  of  his  victuiuling-office,  that  conscientiously  upon  the  Bible,  whe- 

she  makes  the  belly  perform  the  work  ther  it  belonged  to  the  vegetable  king- 

of  the  brain,  and  shews  what  is  in  a  dom,  was  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  a  new* 

man  after  three  finiidied  and  regular  1^-imported  bag-pi^e.    In  all   lik&« 

courses  of  education.    J.iOok  along  a  hhood  he  would,  with  that  curiosity 

large  pubhc  dinner,  eaten  either  in  natural  to  all  savages,  stick  hid  dirk 

the  cause  of  Freedom  or  the  Fine  Arts,  into  its  hurdies ;  and  being  generally 

and  you  will  observe  how  ideas  seem  in  a  state  of  hunger,  he  would  begin 

to  be  rising  up  from  the  very  pits  of  with  tasting,  and  finish  with  devour- 

their  stomachs,  into  the  countenances  ing  the  contents  thereof.   But  still  he 

of  the  friends  of  the  human  race.    In  would  not  believe  it  to  be  indigenous  ; 

all  probability,  every  gentleman  pre-  nor,  in  after  life,  during  his  sojourn  in 

sent  has  a  ninny  at  eimer  elbow ;  but  Liverpool,  or  any  other  remote  town, 

that  is  of  no  earthly  consequence;  the  would  he  devoutly  bow  down  to  it, 

dinner  does  its  duty ;  the  cook  makes  and  worship  it  as  the  idol  of  one  of  his 

every  cub  a  Canning;  and  the  speaker  country's  gods.    Into  the  history  of 

onsparediet,  what  is  he  when  brought  the  hs^gis,  we  have  not  time  this 

into  rivalry  with  some  glutton  of  the  month  to  inquire,  nor  do  we  know  at 

Gormandizing  School,  inspired  by  a  present  whetner  it  originally  was  the 

peck  of  green  peas,  and  ballasted  with  dish  of  a  free  people  or  a  nation  of 

beef  8s.  per  stone,  sinking  offals?  slaves.    But,  however  like  its  "  bur- 

We  intend  giving  a  monthly  report  dies"  may  be  to  '^  distant  hills,"  the 

of  such  dinners ;  and  without  farther  Highlanders  have  had  no  opportunity 

preamble,  begin  with  that  of  the  Scot-  in  their  own  country  of  making  the 

tish  Club,  Liverpool,  devoured  upon  comparison ;  and  once  more  we  enter 

the  18th  of  June,  a.  d.  1823.    The  our  protest  against  this  attempt  to  at- 

Members  of  the  Club,  (so  we  are  in-  tribute  a  Celtic  origin  to  the  "  great 

formed  by  our  friend  Mr  Merrit's  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race,"  wnose 

excellent  paper,  the  Advertiser,}  met  name  and  Uneage,  smell  and  sound, 

in  the  Castle  Inn,  Lord- Street,  many  are  exceedingly  Gothic 

of  them  in  '^  splendid  Highland  dress-  However,  be  the  history  of  the  hag- 

es."    "  The  sonsy  face  of  Scotland's  gis  what  it  may,   there  can  be  no 

favourite  dish,  the  haggis,  graced  the  doubt  that  Mr  D.  Abercromby  must 

festive  board,"  &c.    Of  this  most  hi-*  have  lubricated  the  coats  of  fiis  sto- 

deous  and  indecent  dish.  Burns,  who  mach  with  it  most  assiduously,  before 

did  not  stick  at  trifles,  said,  *'  Thy  he  could  discharge  the  following  ora- 

hurdies  like  twa  distant  hills ;"  and  tion.   "  The  Bulwark  of  Liberty,  and 

when  people  sit  down  to  dine  with  the  Foe  of  Despotism,  a  Free  Press," 

their  own  hurdies  bare,  nothing  bet-  having  been  drunk,  the  Gormandizer, 

ter  can  be  expected  from  them,  than  No.  I.,  arose,  and  thus  vivavoced  the 

to  place  a  pair  upon  the  table,  and  to  Chair : — 

aver  that  they  «  grace  the  festive  «  ^^  Chaibman, 

board."  ^ut  we   solemnly   protest  .« Having  been  connected  with  the  pr«s 

against  the  doctnne  that  holds  hagg^  fi^om  my*  earliest  years,  and  emboldened 

to  be  the  national  and  characteristic  by  the  toast  which  you  havejust  now  drunk* 

diet  of  Scotland.    What  may  have  I  am  induced  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your 
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attention  for  a  few  moments ;  not,  indeed, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  astonishing 
effects  which  have  been  produced  upon  the 
moral,  the  religious,  and  the  ^litical 
world,  by  that  most  powerful  engme,  the 
press ;  nor  to  point  out  the  benefits  which 
maiJdnd  have  derived  from  the  use  of  it, 
or  the  evils  of  which  it  has  been  produc- 
tive, (all  of  which  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting)  but 
to  advert  very  briefly  to  the  objects  which 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  Club  had  in 
iriew  at  its  establishment — ^Before  doing 
80,  however,  permit  me  to  mention,  en 
pasxant,  that  this  day,  on  which  we  cele« 
bfatc,  for  the  first  time,  the  establishment 
of  the  Scottish  Club  in  this  town,  is  the 
anniversary  of  an  event  which  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  a 
period  on  which  history  will  long  dwell 
with  delight,  and  the  anniversary  (JT  which 
will  furnish  to  ages  yet  unborn  the  theme 
of  many  a  noble  story.  Need  I  state,  that 
I  allude  to  Ae  glorious  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
That  event  is  of  so  very  recent  date,  and  the 
particulars  are  so  very  familiar  to  aU  of  you, 
that  I  should  unnecessarily  occupy  your 
time  by  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  gal- 
lant feats  performed  by  the  heroes  of  Bri- 
tain on  that  glorious  day.  Sufiice  it  to  say, 
that  never  on  any  former  field  of  glory, 
distinguished  as  they  have  been  for  deeds 
of  arms,  did  the  bravery  of  the  sons  of  St 
Oeorge  shine  forth  with  greater  lustre ;  ne- 
ver £d  the  lads  of  Erin  display  more  of 
thdr  native  heroism,  than  they  that  day 
shewed  in  supporting  the  reputation  of 
their  General,  nimseS  the  child  of  their 
own  dear  *  isle  of  the  ocean  ;*  and  never 
were  more  noble  deeds  of  daring  performed 
by  any  than  were  that  day  displayed  by  our 
gallant  countrymen,  the  bold  and  hardy 
sons  of  the  North— 

*  LacU  who  cry  onward,  but  never  cry  parley,— 
Bcdd  Scottish  lads,  with  their  bannocks  ox  bar- 
ley."* 

What  a  glorious  exordium  ! — and  how 
redolent  of  haggis  and  heather^  duck- 
ling and  sage  stuffing.  Why  did  the 
godlike  man  decline  shewing  the  as- 
tonishing effects  which  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  moral,  political^  and 
religious  worlds  by  that  most  power- 
ful engine^  the  Press  ?  Why  should  he 
have  thought  it  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  not  a  whit  more  surely 
than  the  batUe  of  Waterloo }  Not  a 
soul  ate  haggis  that  day^  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  great  battle^  and 
they  might  just  as  appropriately  have 
swallowed  haggis  and  strutted  in  kilts 
upon  the  1st  of  April,  as  on  the  ISth 
ef  June.  But  we  observe^  that  no 
sooner  does  a  Highlander  put  on  a  kilt, 
than  he  b^ni  with  scratching  him^ 


self  into  a  helief  that  he  de^mmed 
Napoleon.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him 
but  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Watierloo^  where^  mywever 
great  the  itch  of  fighting,  there  was 
less  butter  than  brimstone,  and  where 
the  few  hundred  Highlanden  that 
were  not  killed  at  Qoatre  Bns,  mste 
despatched  like  so  many  haggises,  md 
left  with  their  hurdles  to  fktten  the 
scdl  of  the  ungrateftd  Ketherlands. 
What  better  is  all  this  vaponrii^  abodt 
a  day  of  blood,  than  the  imitatiTe 
cock-a-doodle-dooing  of  sciioolb^, 
who  have  chanced  to  see  two  giime- 
cocks  slaying  each  other,  and  who  keep 
flapping  their  arms  as'  {f  they  were 
themselves  the  combatants,  and  aU  so 
many  bloody-heeled  Ginger-Piles? 

But  Mr  D.  Abereromby  now  leaves 
the  ensanguined  field  en  Waterloo^ 
and  tells  the  Scottish  Club  why  they 
are  all  met  together,  which,  we  pn« 
some,  but  for  his  wdl-timed  infovH^ 
tion,  would  have  remained  a  secret 
even  from  themselves. 

«« The  objects  for  wMdi  the  ScotdUi 
Club  was  instituted,  are  suflh  as  to  eom* 
mend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  every 
man  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  do  eqoiJ 
credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  him  w}io 
pn^sed  its  establishment,  and  to  you  who 
have  matured  and  bzou^t  it  to  its  nreseot 
high  state  of  respectabiUty  and  nsenUness. 
These  objects,  I  bdieve,  I  will  be  eonect 
in  saying,  are  three  in  number,  viz—— First, 
and  chidSy,  the  support  of  the  infirm,  the 
uck,  and  the  aged  amongst  3^011.  ISeoond- 
ly,  The  promotion  of  uiat  amor  pairUe 
which  is  inherent  in  every  man,  hut  whidi 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Scotdunen. 
And,  lastly.  To  preserve  ftom  eztinctioii, 
amidst  the  ever-varying  and  fiuitasdaad  &- 
shions  of  every-day  invention,  the  peculiar 
and  national  dress  of  Scotland.  JLet  me 
trespass  upon  your  patience  fbr  a  few  mo- 
ments, whilst  I  brienymake  a  few  hasti^- 
concocted  observations  on  each  of  theM  la 
their  order.*' 

Here  the  excellence  of  his  renuiiks 
proves  the  fulness  of  his  stomadi.  Ha- 
ving, in  his  skilful  exordium,  decEned 
any  historical  exposition  of  &e  power 
of  the  Press  over  the  destinies  of  man, 
which  he  fdt  inwardly  would  have 
been  a  needless  condiment  to  that  high- 
ly-savoured dish,  a  ha£^«— with  si^ 
milar  judgment,  he  remarks,  '^  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  an  insuk  to 

Jrour  good  sense,  to  shew,  by  any 
engthened  remarks,  the  necessit^r  of 
making  provision  for  infirmi^,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age."  He  thenahdeson, 
with  an  alacrity  only  possible  ki  ^ 
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weU-dinecl  ontar^  into  the  proof  of  this 
Yery  difficult  proposition^  and  i^ews^ 
as  we  thinks  to  the  satisfaction  of  fat 
and  lean^  the  man  of  strong  digestion^ 
and  the  martyr  to  constipated  bowels, 
**  that  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of 
every  man^  while  in  the  possession  of 
health  and  strength^  to  provide^  as  far 
as  human  capacity  enables  hiim^  a- 
gunst  the  ills  of  life."  Having  gained 
vanta^e-ground>  he  then  kunches 
forth  mto  one  of  the  noblest  strains  to 
be  found  in  the  wh(de  range  of  our 
g<Minandizing  eloquence. 

^'  Highly  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  these  hearudelighted  purposes,  are  an« 
nual  dinners  similar  to  the  present.  Their 
effects  are  to  enliven  and  invigorate  the  ge- 
nerous and  patriotic  sentiments  with  which 
we  are  animated.  Engaged  in  the  right- 
eous cause  of  benevolence,  in  fulfilling  the 
new  commandment  given  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  Christianity,  ^  That  you  love 
one  another,*  the  plieasures  of  the  festive- 
board  are  refined  and  consecrated  ;  it  sheds 
an  almost  sanctifying  influence  over  the 
joy-inspiring  bowl,  and  imparts  to  our  con- 
vivial intercourse  a  charm  more  than  hu- 
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This  is  the  neplus  ultra — the  Land^s^ 
end — the  John-o'-Groat's  House — ^the 
Ultima  Thule--the  Back-o'-Beyond 
*— of  the  oratory  of  the  Haggis^Bag. 
To  Mr  D.  Abercromby,  indeed,  be- 
longs the  ^^  Os  magna  sonaturum." 
If  he  eats  as  he  spouts,  (and  it  should 
be  so,)  his  jawbones  must  be  more 
destructive  than  any  recorded  in  his- 
tory, sacred  or  profane ;  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  with  a  alight  and  par- 
donable alteration,  he  must  "  exhibit 
in  convivial  intercourse  a  power  more 
than  human." 

Mr  D.  Abercromby  proceeds  to  the 
second  head  of  his  address,  and  holds 
forth  on  the  amor  patrias  of  Scotch- 
men. The  promotion  of  this  principle 
is  the  second  great  object  of  the  Liver- 
pod  Scottish  Club,  idthough  it  seems 
to  us  that  is  somewhat  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  "  It  is,"  says  our 
Gormandizer,''  inherent  in  every  man, 
but  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Scotoh- 
men."  If  so,  why  club  to  promote  it? 
Hear  the  Haggis ! 

^*  Never  can  a  Scotchman  cease  to  love 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  Wandering  on  the 
desert  sands  of  Africa,  immersed  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  or  trudging  beneath  the 
burning  sun  of  India,  his  imaginadon  lin- 
gers on  the  hills  of  his  native'land,  '  where 
Uooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  sae 
green ;'  and,  musing  on  the  scsenery  and 
niendsfa^w  of  yonth^  ha  thinfcs  of  dis  time 
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when,  weary  with  the  toQs  and  the  )oaiaey 
of  fife,  he  shall  yet  return,. and  lay  hn 
bones  with  those  of  his  kindred.  But  we 
love,  and  are  proud  of  our  country,  because 
it  is  the  land  of  patriotism,  learning,  and 
piety.  Can  a  Caledonian  hear  the  names  of 
WaUace  and  Brace,  and  his  breast  not 
glow  with  the  love  of  fiberty ,  or  HtmH  with 
hatred  of  tjianny?  Can  he  cease  to  be 
proud  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  Uiose  brave 
Caledonians  who  for  ages  hurled  defiance 
from  their  hills  upon  the  legions  of  Rofne, 
and  the  armies  cMf  migfa^  monarchs,  ^nii 
preserved  their  liberty  and  independence 
m  the  midst  of  an  enslaved  world  ?  The 
learned  men  which  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, is  also  another  source  of  the  love 
which  We  bear  to  the  land  of  our  nativity. 
A  host  of  historians,  poets,  philosophers, 
legislators,  &c,  might  here  be  mentioned, 
but  with  the  names  of  these,  every  gentle- 
nian  present  is  familiar.  Above  all,  the 
piety  and  good  conduct  of  our  eoontiymen 
is  calculated,  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  to  ren- 
der us  proud  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  and 
to  make  us  in  love  with  the  place  where 
the  establishment  of  parodiial  teachers, 
and  the  zealous  and  fiuthful  labours  of 
our  ministers,  haVe,  under  God,  produced 
such  happy  and  pleasant  effects.** 

Mr  D.  Abercromby  has  now  been 
hard  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  snuff  and 
snifter,  bubble  and  sqneak,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  mU 
nutes,  and  yet  he  is  fresh  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  without  a  symptom  of 
closing  his  potato-trap.  It  is  now,  we 
shall  suppose,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  each  member  has  fini^- 
ed  his  mutchkinof  barley-'broo.  Symp- 
toms of  yawning  are  exhibited,  and  an 
occasional  snore  calls  from  the  chair- 
man the  mandate  of  '^  Silence !  Si- 
lence!" when  our  Grormandiaer  ex- 
daims-- 

^^  Pardon  me,  gendemen,  for  occupying 
so  much  of  your  time,  and  allow  me  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  third  object  wfaidi 
the  Scottish  Club  may  be  said  to  have  had 
in  view  at  its  establishment,  namely,.  To 
preserve  from  extinction,  anudst  the  ever- 
varying  and  fantastical  £»shions  of  every- 
day invention,,  the  peculiar  and  national 
dress  of  Scotland, — ^the  bonnet  blue,  the 
belted  pkid,  and  kilt  and  trews  o*  tartan 
bonnie.  A  considerable  period  has  elap- 
sed since  the  government  of  the  timetfaouj^ 
it  necessary  to  treat  the  Highland  charac- 
ter with  peculiar  harshness.  A  law  was 
passed,  and  rigidly  enforced,  to  deprive  the 
Highlanders  of  their  arms ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  extracting  the  lkm*s  fimgs^  they 
must  also  take  his  skin.  It  was  dedared 
penal  for  the  Highlander  to.appear  in  hia 
liative  dress.  Oentlonen,  what  would  an 
£iq^iflfamaQ  think  if  a  law  werepromii%a« 
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ment  is  expressed  with  the  feeling 
and  dignity  of  a  leader  of  nationeu 
oooncil. 

'^All  that  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  do^  was  to  record  a  public 
avowal  of  their  determination  not  to 
desert  that  cause^  which  the  govem-i 
ment  and  the  country  had  espoused^ 
and  that  they  would  not  be  so  far  dis- 
mayed by  those  reverses  which  had 
been  experienced,  and  which  were 
from  the  beginning  to  be  expected,  as 
to  renounce  that  system  of  support  to 
which  both  his  Majesty  and  the  na- 
tion were  most  solemnly  pledged,  and 
in  which  it  was,  in  consequence  of  these 
reverses,  even  become  a  more  sacred 
duty  to  persevere." 

His  Lordship's  reasoning  upon  those 
disheartening  results  of  the  first  Spa- 
nish campaigns,  is  eminently  British. 
Where  Opposition  found  the  ruin  of 
the  Peninsular  cause,  he  finds  its 
strength,  and  invigorates  his  principle 
bv  an  appeal  to  the  recollections  of 
^  those  glorious  struggles,  in  which 
Uie  spirit  of  nations  persevered  and 
yiumphed  against  oppression. 

'^  Those  who  inferred  that  the  cause 
was  desperate^  from  those  disasters 
which  had  alre^y  happened,  reasoned 
upon  a  most  contractea  and  imperfect 
view  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  contest.  He  en- 
treated those  who  were  inclined  to  de- 
spond, to  consult  the  records  of  histo- 
ry, and  to  review  those  instances  of 
nations,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle  for  their  independence  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  now  placed.  There 
it  would  be  found,  that  nations,  often 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
thev  had  been  almost  uniformly  worst- 
ed m  battle,  had  eventually  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  triumphs  of  their  adver- 
saries, in  securing  the  object  for  which 
they  contended.  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  situation  which  would  war- 
rant better  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
than  that  of  Spain  at  this  da^.    The 
people  were  unanimous  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  invader  ;  and  it  was  the 
only  instance  since  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  which  a  whole  people  had  ta- 
ken up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
The  territory  of  Spain  was  as  large  as 
that  of  France  within  its  ancient  li- 
mits, and  the  country  possessed  many 
local  advantages  which  were  extremely 
fiivourable  to  its  defence— advantages^ 
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the  value  of  whidif  ihe  Spniiih  his* 
tory  ought  to  teach  us  duly  to  appro- 


tory  ought 

date. 

«         •        «        •         « 

'^  The  cause,  in  itself,  was  most  iii« 
teresting  to  the  best  feelhigs  of  the  YrBb* 
man  mind ;  it  ofiered  the  last  chance 
of  salvation  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  taken  in  a  more  contracted 
point  of  view,  our  own  immediate  se- 
curity was  in  some  measure  invcdved 
in  its  fate.  He  asked,  then,  if  nothii^ 
was  to  be  risked  in  support  of  a  gene- 
rous ally  }  if  nothing  was  to  be  risked 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  general 
tranquillity  ?  In  fine,  if  nothing  was 
to  be  risked  for  our  own  safety  and  in- 
dependence?"— Debate  of  June  19, 
1809. 

On  the  moving  of  the  address  in  the 
chief  debate  that  took  place  in  1809, 
Lord  Grey  had  inveighed  against  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  reason^  in  the  spirit 
of  Spain,  for  involving  Englandinitsal- 
Hance.  His  Lordship  went  over  thebeat- 
en  track  of''  husbandii^  and  ^reserrii^ 
our  resources,"  till  some  great  unex- 
pected success  should  excite  our  libe- 
rality. It  was  ''  no  sudden  ebuBOim/' 
(such  was  this  statesman's  conception 
of  the  rising  of  Spain,^  ''  that  should 
have  led  us  to  depart  trom  our  econo^ 
my."  His  Majesty's  Ministers  should 
have  waited  to  see  a  regular  and  vigor- 
ous administration  established  in  S^in, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  of  proper  resistance 
in  the  people,  before  they  assisted  Uie 
nation.  Or,  to  give  the  simple  interpre- 
tation of  opposition  wisdom.  Ministers 
should  have  seen  the  Spaniards  txium* 
phant  before  they  rendered  them  assist* 
ance  ;  France  ought  to  have  been  re- 
pelled before  a  British  trigger  was  pull* 
ed;  and  the  famous  proclamation  of 
the  16th  of  December,  1807,  by  which 
the  nations  made  common  cause,  should 
have  been  postponed  till  it  could  have 
been  published  upon   the   Pyrenees. 
Yet,  to  do  justice  to  Opposition,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  tbc^  al- 
lowed, ''  if  there  was  a  proper  spirit  in 
the  people,  assistance  should  not  be 
wholly  withheld."    I  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  this  allowance ;  but  when 
I  come  to  ascertain  its  extent,  md  find 
Lord  Grey  protesting  i^ainst ''  lavish* 
ing  the  national  resources,"  or  '^send- 
ing an  army,"  as  (he  very  '*  aemi  of 
madness,"  I  delight  myself  in  imagi* 
ning  the  mighty  co-operatkm  which 
withholds  both  men  and  mooey^  and 
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bave  adopted  yiews,  not  merely  tinged 
with  the  ordinary  weakness  of  human 
judgment,  but  degraded  by  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  by  a  weak  preju- 
dice against  all  that  belonged  to  a 
manly  policy,  by  an  absurd  homage 
for  the  enemy,  and  by  a  miserable 
powerlessness  of  feeling  with  the  feel- 
ings of  England.  With  Whiggisra  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  great  Spanish 
Insurrection  would  have  been  extin- 
guished in  its  own  blood,  the  Conti- 
nent in  chains  to  this  hour,  and  France, 
under  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  the  terror 
and  the  tyrant  of  Europe.  If  we  had 
peace,  it  would  have  been  purchased 
by  some  wretched  humiliation,  and  it 
would  have  been  only  a  hollow  truce 
preparatory  to  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. If  we  had  war,  it  would  have 
been  a  lingering  and  hopeless  stru^le 
against  power  accumulating  day  by 
day ;  war  without  energy  and  with- 
out end ;  reluctant,  fearful,  success- 
less, and  desperate.  Or,  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  no  roan  born  on  the  soil 
of  England  could  thus  abuse  her 
cause,  what  is  the  alternative?  We 
must  decide  that  the  Whigs,  in  their 
bitter  reprobation  of  our  Peninsular 
poUcy,  were  totally  insincere;  that 
they  inwardly  honoured  what  they 
publicly  abjured ;  and  that  their  lan- 
guage was  only  one  of  the  miser- 
able artifices  of  party,  eager  to  attract 
partizans,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
contemptible  votes,  to  vilify  the  name, 
and  hazard  the  fates  of  their  country. 

In  memorable  contrast  to  those  dis- 
astrous expositions,  I  shall  give  some 
extracts  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
present  head  of  the  administration ;  a 
man  whose  integrity,  public  spirit, 
and  knowledge  of  government,  are 
honoured  beyond  panegyric,  in  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  nation. 
In  the  year  1808,  on  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish  Insurrection, 
when  the  prospects  and  power  of 
Spain  were  yet  all  uncertainty,  and 
France  was  sitting  on  the  height  of  a 
dominion  whiqh  seemed  to  defy  all  re- 
sistance and  all  casualty.  Lord  Liver- 
rl  thus  threw  down  the  pledge  which 
and  his  fellow-ministers  have  since 
so  splendidly  redeemed. 

"  With  respect  -to  Spain,  the  people 
of  that  country  had  manifested  a  spirit 
and  determination  to  resist  the  at> 
tempts  of  their  inyaders,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  glorious 
period  of  their  history,  and  v^ch^ 
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perhaps,  were  not  to  be  expected  uhp 
aer  the  pressure  of  such  formidable 
difficulties.  Such  a  scene  every  man 
in  the  House,  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try, must  hail  with  the  liveliest  satis^ 
fkction ;  and  what  every  generous  heart 
must  wish  should  be  done  in  support 
of  so  glorious  a  cause,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  do. 
With  r^ard  to  what  information  they 
had  received  of  the  designs  or  thehope^ 
of  those  brave  and  resolute  men,  wlao, 
in  defence  of  their  country's  independ- 
ence, were  exposing  themselves  to 
everytliing  which  a  powerful  and  san- 
guinary tyrant  could  devise  or  inflict, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
now  unfold  it.  His  Majesty's  Mini« 
sters  were  fully  sensible  or  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  this  event,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  be  found  to  act 
accordingly." — Debate  of  January  30, 
1808. 

I  give  this  fragment  as  an  evidence 
of  the  early  decisiveness  of  Admini- 
stration. While  those  who  had  inso- 
lently and  exclusively  assumed  the 
name  of  friehds  of  freedom,  were  fee- 
bly retracting,  or  culpably  resisting, 
the  English  Cabinet, with  aboldness  and 
sagacity  that  do  them  matchless  honour, 
took  up  the  cause  of  liberty,  bound' 
themselves  at  once  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  their  fidelity 
to  that  cause,  demanded  to  be  tried 
before  the  nation.  The  trials  of  this 
fidelity  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Spanish  cause  was,  after  the  first  burst 
of  triumph,  uniformly  disastrous.  In 
two  years  from  the  French  Invasion^ 
the  whole  military  force  of  Spain  was 
annihilated ;  her  armies  and  generals 
had  been  trampled  like  dust  under  the 
heels  of  France,  her  civil  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  her 
revenue  was  gone,  her  colonies  were 
in  revolt ;  a  French  army,  greater  than 
the  greatest  that  had  broken  down 
martial  Germany,  had  flooded  indo- 
lent, unwarlike  Spain.  The  roots  of 
regular  resistance  had  been  burnt  up. 
The  powers  of  popular  resistance' were 
unknown.  But  the  honourable  deci- 
sion of  England  had  been  taken ;  and 
while  Opposition  hung  their  ominous 
heads  over  the  ruin,  and  almost  tri- 
umphed in  it  as  a  proof  of  their  pro- , 
phecy.  Ministers  renewed  their  pledge 
to  Spieiin,  and  manfrdly  foresaw  her' 
victory. 

In  Lord  Liverpool's  speech,  in  the 
oommencement  of  1809^  this  86nti« 
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ment  is  expressed  with  the  feeling 
and  dignity  of  a  leader  of  nationeu 
ooandL 

'^All  that  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  do>  was  to  record  a  public 
avowal  of  their  determination  not  to 
desert  that  cause,  which  the  govem-i 
ment  and  the  country  had  espoused, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  so  far  dis- 
mayed by  those  reverses  which  had 
been  experienced,  and  which  were 
from  the  beginning  to  be  expected,  as 
to  renounce  that  system  of  support  to 
which  both  his  Majesty  and  the  na- 
tion were  most  solemnly  pledged,  and 
in  which  it  was,  in  consequence  of  these 
reverses,  even  become  a  more  sacred 
duty  to  persevere." 

His  Lordship's  reasoning  upon  those 
disheartening  results  of  the  first  Spa- 
nish campaigns,  is  eminently  British, 
Where  Opposition  found  the  ruin  of 
the  Peninsular  cause,  he  finds  its 
strength,  and  invigorates  his  principle 
bv  an  appeal  to  the  recollections  of 
2IJX  those  glorious  struggles,  in  which 
Uie  spirit  of  nations  persevered  and 
yiuraphed  against  oppression. 

*^  Tnose  who  inferred  that  the  cause 
was  desperate,  from  those  disasters 
which  had  alr^y  happened,  reasoned 
upon  a  most  contracted  and  imperfect 
view  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  contest.  He  en- 
treated those  who  were  inclined  to  de« 
s^nd,  to  consult  the  records  of  histo- 
ry, and  to  review  those  instances  of 
nations,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle  for  their  independence  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  now  placed.  There 
it  would  be  found,  that  nations,  often 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  been  almost  uniformly  worst- 
ed m  battle,  had  eventually  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  triumphs  of  their  adver- 
saries, in  securing  the  object  for  which 
they  contended.  It  was  difiicult  to  con- 
ceive any  situation  which  would  war- 
rant better  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
than  that  of  Spain  at  this  da^.    The 
people  were  unanimous  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  invader  ;  and  it  was  the 
only  instance  since  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  which  a  whole  people  had  ta- 
ken up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
The  territory  of  Spain  was  as  large  as 
that  of  France  within  its  ancient  li- 
mits, and  the  country  possessed  many 
local  advantages  which  were  extremely 
&vourable  to  its  defence— advantages. 
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the  value  of  whidif  the  Spniiih  his* 
tory  ought  to  teach  us  duly  to  appro- 
date. 


'^  The  cause,  in  itself,  was  most  in* 
teresting  to  the  best  feelingB  of  the  Inu* 
man  mind ;  it  ofibred  the  last  chance 
of  salvation  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  taken  in  a  more  contracted 
point  of  view,  our  own  immediate  se- 
curity was  in  some  measure  inTcdved 
in  its  fate.  He  asked,  then,  if  nothing 
was  to  be  risked  in  support  of  a  gene- 
rous ally  ?  if  nothing  was  to  be  risked 
for  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  general 
tranquillity  ?  In  fine,  if  nothing  was 
to  be  risked  for  our  own  safety  and  in- 
dependence ?" — Debate  of  June  19, 
1809. 

On  the  moving  of  the  address  in  the 
chief  debate  that  took  place  in  1809, 
Lord  Grey  had  inveighed  against  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  reason,  in  the  spint 
of  Spain,  for  involving  Englandinitsal- 
liance.  His  Lordship  went  over  thebeat- 
en  track  of  husbandii^  and  ^reserrii^ 
our  resources,"  till  some  great  unex- 
pected success  should  excite  our  libe- 
xalitv.  It  was  '^  qo  sudden  ebuBiUm/' 
(sucn  was  this  statesman's  oonoeption 
of  the  rising  of  Spain,)  '^  that  should 
have  led  us  to  depart  nrom  our  econom 
my"  His  Majesty's  Ministers  should 
have  waited  to  see  a  regular  and  vigor- 
ous administration  establishedin  S^iin, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  of  proper  reastance 
in  the  people,  before  they  assisted  the 
nation.  Or,  to  give  the  simple  interiH:e- 
tation  of  opposition  wisdom.  Ministers 
should  have  seen  the  Spaniards  txium* 
phant  before  they  rendered  them  assist* 
ance  ;  France  ought  to  have  been  re- 
pelled before  a  British  trigger  was  pull- 
ed; and  the  famous  proclamation  of 
the  16th  of  December,  1807,  by  which 
thenationsmadecommon  cause,  should 
have  been  postponed  till  it  could  have 
been  pubhshed  upon   the   Pyrenees. 
Yet,  to  do  justice  to  Opposition,  it 
should  be  remembered,  tnat  tb^  al- 
lowed, '^  if  there  was  a  proper  spirit  in 
the  peoi>le,  assistance  should  not  be 
wholly  withheld."    I  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  this  allowance ;  but  when 
I  come  to  ascertain  its  extent,  md  find 
Lord  Grey  protesting  against "  lavi^« 
ing  the  national  resources,"  or  '^send- 
ing an  army,"  as  the  very  "  aemi  of 
madness,"  I  delight  myself  in  iniagi« 
ning  the  mighty  co-operatkm  n^lch 
withholds  boUi  men  and  money^  and 
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do  homage  to  the  liberality  of  Whig- 
gism.  This  speech  wortnily  dos^ 
with  a  due  bending  of  the  knee  before 
Buonaparte.  Commencing  with  con- 
t^npt  of  our  ally^  it  suitably  closed 
widi  panegyric  of  Napnoleon.  '^  He 
had  all  the  opposite  qualities  of  Fabius 
and  Marcellus  ;*  he  rivalled ''  Hanni- 
bal in  the  application  of  his  means^ 
and  was  exempt  from  his  only  faulty 
that  of  not  improving  by  his  past  ex- 
perience." To  this  rervour  of  praise 
what  could  lend  an  additional  glow  ? 
Lord  Grey  finds  it  in  the  contrast- 
ed rashness,  levity^  and  hazard,  of  Mi- 
nisters. Napoleon  ^^  never  enters  into 
an  enterprize  without  a  calculation  of 
consequences;  he  never  exposes  his  for" 
tune  to  risk,  on  the  desperate  chance  of 
a  distant  possibility  of  success"  Suda 
is  LfOrd  Grev's  penetration  into  cha- 
racter ;  so  snallow>  prejudiced^  and 
feeble^  was  his  estimate  of  that  great 
military  gambler ;  so  little  ci^ble  was 
this  Whig  of  seeing  human  fallibility 
in  the  bloodiest  enemy  of  human  free- 
dom. The  Marquis  Wellesley  at  once 
ffonounced  Napoleon  to  be  ^'aman 
prone  to  great  hazards^  and  sure  to  be 
ruined  by  his  rashness  in  the  end." 
.  IxNrd  Liverpoors  answer  to  Lord 
Grey's  singular  speech  was  worthy  of 
the  man  and  of  the  cause. 

**  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  cen- 
sured his  Majesty's  government  for 
precipitation.  He  had  declared  it  his 
opinion^  that  they  ought  to  have  wait- 
ed to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the 
success  of  patriotism  in  Spain^  before 
they  offered  the  Spaniards  assistance. 
This  was  a  most  extraordinary  opi- 
nion. What !  when  the  feeling  of  re- 
sistance and  oppression  was  so  strong 
and  so  general  in  Spain,  would  it  have 
been  honourable  to  the  British  cha- 
racter, had  his  Majesty's  ministers 
told  die  gallant  Spaniards^  *  We  will 
not  give  you  aid,  while  you  are  most 
in  want  of  it^  while  your  efforts  at 
emancipation  are  in  their  infancy; 
but  we  will  defer  our  assistance  till 
you  are  in  full  strength,  and  need  it 
not.'  Had  such  been  the  language  of 
his .  Majesty's  ministers^  they  would 
have  indeed  deserved  the  reprobatioi^ 
9f  ever^  man  in  the  country. '  • 

Having  thus  cleared  up  the  princi- 
ple of  the  co-operation,  he  rapidly  re- 
futes the  charge  of  radi  expectation. 

'^  Hia  Majesty's  mimsters,  in  cm* 
barking  in  that  cause^  were  not  «o 
weak,  80-  improvidentj  bo  foolish,  as 


to  expect  that  the  first  effort«  of  the 
Spanish  people,  contending  with  such 
an  enemy,  would  be  crowned  with 
unqualified  success;  that  no  dkeoln- 
fitures,  no  disasters,  no  reverses,  would 
retard  and  embarrass  the  early  and 
crude  operations  of  undisciplined  bra- 
very, when  brought  down  into  the 
open  plain  to  contend  with  the  supe- 
rior discipline,  the  superior  strength, 
and  the  superior  generalship,  of  such  a 
power  as  France.  No !  W^ok  as  the 
noble  Earl  might  suppose  minis|;a:s, 
they  were  not  yet  guilt^^of  calculating 
with  certainty  upon  impossibilities. 
They  did  not  expect  that  such  a  cause 
as  tne  cause  of  Spain,  to  be  fought  fi>r 
with  such  an  enemy  as  the  Ruler  of 
France,  could  be  determined  in  one 
campaign." 

He  m^i  turns  to  the  proof  from 
history,  that  national  resistance  coti* 
tains  me  sure  seeds  of  triumph. 

"  I  cannot  feel  lukewarm  in  my 
hope,  that  the  efforts  of  Spain  will  he 
crowned  with  ultimate  success.  When 
your  lordships  consider  the  great  po- 
pular revolutions  that  have  occurred, 
have  they  ultimately  succeeded  with-* 
out  great  vicissitudes?  Switzerland 
and  Holland  are  instances  of  this; 
but,  above  all,  America.  In  that  fated 
contest  with  America,  we  had  gained 
every  battle,  we  had  taken  every  town 
which  we  had  besieged,  until  the  drb* 
ture  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  yet  the 
Americans  ultimately  succeeded  in  the 
arduous  contest.  In  the  present  im- 
portant stru^le,  do  not  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  afford  a  hope 
of  success?  Does  not  its  populatbn 
forbid  despair  ?" 

He  then  turns,  with  brief  but  vijzo* 
rous  sarcasm,  to  the  pluckless  poficy 
of  the  Whig  year. 

"  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  concluded 
his  speech  with,  a  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The 
noble  Earl  may  not  approve  of  our 
measures ;  so  neither  do  I  approve  of 
his  counsels.  I  do  not  approve  of 
those  sublime  operations  in  Egypt,  at 
Buenos- Ayres,  at  Constaiitinople,  and 
other  places,  that  emanated  from  the 
wisdom  of  those  with  whom  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  used  to  act." 

He  then  closes  with  a  lofty  and 
feeling  peroration  on  the  motTves  of 
Britidbi  sympathy  and  Spanish  resist- 
ance. 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  the  satis- 
&ctu»i,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
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his  M^gesty's  government,  to  reflect, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  em- 
barked, we  have  not  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Spanish  people ;  we  know  that 
every  true  Spanish  heart  beats  high 
for  this  country;  we  know  that,  what- 
ever may  happen,  they  will  not  accuse 
us.  Submission  may  be  the  lot  which 
they  are  fated  to  endure  in  the  end ; 
but  they  do  not  impute  to  us  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  They  are  sen- 
sible, that  neither  the  thirst  after  com- 
merce, nor  territory,  nor  security,  is  to 
be  imputed  to  us  in  the  assistance  we 
have  afforded  to  them  on  this  most 
important  occasion.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  we  have  done  our  duty ; 
we  have  not  despaired ;  we  have  per- 
severed, and  we  will  do  so  to  the  last, 
while  there  is  anything  left  to  contend 
for  with  a  prospect  of  success." — De^ 
bate  of  April  21,  1809. 

To  this  powerful  and  luminous 
speech — of  which  I  have  given  but  a 
fragment,  but  of  which  the  whole  de- 
serves to  be  studied,  and  is  not  less  an 
honour  to  its  speaker,  than  an  exposition 
of  the  policy  of  the  war — no  reply  could 
be  made ;  and  Opposition,  broken  down 
at  once  by  defeats  in  the  legislature, 
and  unpopularity  with  the  nation, 
abandoned  its  resistance  for  a  time. 
New  casualties  at  length  arrived  to  its 
succour,  and  it  rose  again,  to  impede 
the  interests,  and  degrade  the  honour, 
of  the  empire. 

Why  do  I  insist  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  peninsular  war  ? 


Because  it  was  the  very  crisis  of  Eu- 
rope ;  because  it  was  more  than  a  war 
— ^it  was  a  conflict  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  with  tyranny — a  great  trial 
of  the  question  of  national  independ- 
ence against  universal  domination  ; 
because  such  was  the  palpab}e  and  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  contest  to  Eu- 
rope, to  England,  and  to  freedom,  that 
those  who  could  not  honour  the  re- 
sistance of  Spain,  or  see  its  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  hope  of  nations,  must 
be  either  fools  or  knavesr 

But  if  our  contempt  for  Whiggism 
could  be  deepened,  what  could  throw 
it  into  more  cureless  ridicule  than  its 
present  clamour  for  Spanish  insurrec- 
tion ;  a  miserable,  half-cast  descend- 
ant of  French  Jacobinism — ^repelled 
by  the  people,  revolting  to  national 
manners,  uncalled-for  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  and,  at  the  sight 
of  punishment,  flying  in  despair  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  Spain  ?  What  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  that  charlatan 
Wilson,  deported  from  village  to  vil- 
lage of  Portugal,  in  the  midst  of  po- 
pular disgust,  and,  like  a  beggar,  lashed 
back  to  his  parish  ?  What  more  silly^ 
than  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
emaciated  fraud  of  Whig  boasting  at 
home,  by  fetes  and  fooleries  in  taverns 
and  theatres  ?  The  failure  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  ball  was  ludicrously  complete-^ 
the  influence  of  quadrilles  and  sylla- 
bubs, in  sustaining  a  national  war,  has 
been  found  impotent — and  the  Whigs 
are  without  resource  for  revolutions  to 
come. 


LETTEBS  OF  TIMOTHY  TICKLEB,  ESQ.  TO  EMINENT   LITEBARY    CHABACTEBS* 

No.  VII. 

To  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 


Dear  North, 

Thank  you  for  the  Quarterly.  I 
have  just  glanced  through  it  witn  ra- 
ther a  hasty  eye,  and  send  you,  as  you 
wish,  my  opinions  concerning  it.  You 
rather  astonish  me  when  you  tell  me 
that  pepple  are  amazed  at  some  of  my 
former  remarks.    You  are  asked,  you 


ers  of  periodicals  feel  of  continuing 
their  sets.  Therefore,  if  a  good  article^ 
a  rara  avis,  nay,  a  rarissima,  appears 
in  the  Edinburgh,  it  is  open  to  you  to 
praise  it,  without  any  fear  of  hurting 
your  own  side  of  the  question.  You 
may  say  that  Jefirey's  review  of  Si- 
mond,  for  example,  was  light,  sketchy, 
and  pleasant,  trifling  agreeably,  and 


say,  what  you  mean  by  abusing  the    just  fit  for  the  calibre  of  the   re- 


Quarterly  every  now  and  then,  and 
every  now  and  then  puffing  the  Edin- 
burgh.    As  to  the  latter,  that  is  mere 
matter  of  taste.  Tlie  Edinburgh  is  de- 
■dedly  going  down  ;  it  is  hardly  seen 
decent  company  now-a^days,  and  I 
agine  it  owes  whatever  circulation 
retains,  to  the  desire  which  all  buy- 


viewer.  You  may  allow  that  Sydney 
Smith  can  still  trim  ofi^  an  article, 
which,  if  you  be  in  a  great  hurry,  you 
might  admit  into  your  Magazine.  You 
may  confess  that  Brougham  is  a  good 
sort  of  scold,  whose  intemperance  to 
his  literary  superiors  amuses  yoa>  on 
the  same  principle  that  you  are  amu«* 
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sed  by  the  dang  oi  a  blackguard  going 
it  against  a  gentleman.  This^  I  repeat^ 
does  no  harm.  The  qualities  of  these 
gentlemen  are  admitted  by  all  parties ; 
and  the  smartness  of  Jefirey,  the  buf- 
foonery of  the  parson,  the  Billingsgate 
of  Brougham^  serve  to  float  the  lumber 
of  the  stottery  of  Macculloch,  and 
filth  of  Hazlitt.  We  now  look  on  it 
as  a  sort  of  fangless  viper,  which  we- 
allow  to  crawl  about,  permitting  our- 
selves to  smile  now  and  ihen,  if  any 
of  its  slimy  contortions  please  the  fan- 
cy of  the  moment,  knowing  that  it  can 
do  no  hurt.  It  is  indeed  quite  helpless 
at  present.  Look  at  the  articles  in  the 
last  on  Slates  and  Virginius,  and  other 
crockery-ware.  Why,  sir,  the  work 
which  talks  of  such  trash,  except,  by  a 
sentence  or  so,  to  dispose  of  them  for 
ever,  is  destroyed. 

Therefore  it  is  that  you  may  praise 
a  good  article  of  the  Edinburgh,  as  I 
said  before.  When  it  went  forth  tri- 
umphing and  to  triumph;  when  its 
slander  and  scurrility  dealt  death  about 
it,  it  would  have  heen  treason  to  hare 
pointed  out  anything  good  which  it 
contained ;  it  would  have  been  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  not  to  have  taken  the 
monster  by  the  horns,  and  shewn  him 
forth  in  full  brutality,  proving  that, 
strong  as  he  was  in  vice,  there  were 
still  giants  in  the  land  who  could  over- 
master his  evil  power.  But  now,  when 
he  has  neither  noof  nor  horn,  but  only 
a  pair  of  great  long  ears  to  prick  up  in 
defiance,  it  is  surely  an  act  of  Chris- 
dan  charity,  which  does  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  our  aUegiance  to  Tory- 
ism, to  hold  forth  to  admiration  the 
good  points  of  the  creature.  Puff  ac- 
cordingly, if  it  so  pleases  you,  any 
good  article  which  you  may  see  im- 
mersed in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  Con- 
stable's Review,  without  fear.  The 
concern  is  about  as  low  as  their  old  al- 
ly Dicky  Phillips's  affiur,  which  I  am 
told  is  still  published  somewhere  about 
Fleet-ditch. 

Then,  as  to  finding  fault  with  the 
Quarterly,  it  strikes  me  to  be  pure  im- 
pertinence in  any  of  the  Quarterly 
people  to  endeavour  to  bind  you  up. 
The  principles  of  that  journal  I  ad- 
mire, I  love — I  mean  its  political  prin- 
ciples. But  am  I  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge it  paramount  in  literature? — 
Not  I !  Have  not  I  as  good  a  right  to 
give  an  opinion  on  a  book,  as  such  peo- 
ple as  Millman  or  Whittaker?  In 
truth.  I  have,  and  shall  as  lib^ndly  ex- 
ercise my  privilege  of  finding  fault 


with  them,  as  they  do  with  other  wri- 
ters, if  I  think  them  wrong.  The  great 
ability  of  many,  of  most  of  its  articles, 
I  not  only  admit,  but  am  proud  of.  I 
think  it  does  honour  to  our  party  tohave 
such  powerful  writing  engaged  in  its 
cause ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  its  occasional  puffery 
and  humbug,  by  which  it  sometimes 
betrays  that  cause.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being 
printed  by  Mr  Murray,  should  render 
it  necessary  that  every  one  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray's books,  no  matter  how  infamous 
or  indecent,  shoidd  be  puffed  ofi^  di- 
rectly or  indirectly ;  and,  above  all,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  are  to  hold  our 
tongues,  or  wink  at  such  conduct.  Still 
farmer,  when  I  see  a  Review,  profess- 
ing to  be  the  OTsan  of  Toryism,  turn- 
ing round  on  the  Lord  Chancellor— 
who,  if  we  view  him  in  all  his  bear- 
ings, honour,  integrity,  knowledge  of 
law,  impartiality,  and  talent,  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  sat  in  Chancery,  the  verjt  nucleus 
of  our  principles— abusing  him  and  re- 
viling the  law  of  the  land,  because  the 
judge  and  the  law  will  not  allow  Mr 
Murray  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of 
foul  works — ^works  altogether  opposed 
to  the  political  and  religious  views 
which  the  Review  supports,  I  must 
speak  out,  if  nobody  else  will,  and 
protest  that  the  Quarterly  does  not  ut- 
ter my  sentiments,  in  tms  instance  at 
least.  To  Murray's  using  the  engine 
in  his  hands  for  puffing  off  the  fair 
books  which  he  pubUshes,  I  do  not 
object.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  bad  ^ 
taste  to  do  it  so  much  as  he  does ;  but 
I  (to  most  strenuously  object  to  the 
Quarterly's  giving  im,  in  any  case,  its 
party  for  the  sake  of  its  publisher. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  there  is  too  much 
France  in  this  number.  Of  thirteen 
articles,  six  are  on  French  works,  which 
is  more  than  needful  in  an  English 
review,  particularly  as  there  have  been 
so  many  books  worth  reviewing,  pub- 
lished since  the  last  appearance  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  strikes  me  that  1k>th 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  pay  too  li- 
mited attention  to  our  own  literature  ; 
that  they  are  anything  but  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  state  of  the  writing 
world  among  us.  They  are  just  a 
bundle  of  Essays  on  books  apparently 
selected  at  random,  or,  at  most,  with  a 
view  to  serve  their  booksellers.  The 
old  Monthly  Review  is  a  much  fairer 
record  of  our  current  literature  in  this 
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respect ;  I  read  its  critiques^  stupid  and 
prosing  as  they  generally  are,  with  an 
interest  not  at  all  derived  from  them- 
selves ;  hut  from  mv  certainty  that 
they  tell  me  how  the  mtellect  of  Eng- 
land is  at  the  present  moment  em- 
ployed.* 

But  ai^  my  business  in  writing  to 
you  is  not  to  discuss  the  heau  ideal  of 
a  review^  but  to  consider  an  individual 
Number  of  one  actually  existing,  I 
shall  be^  with  the  begmning.  The 
tot  article  is  Lacretdle's  History  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly ;  a  clever 

Eaper,  in  a  proper  spirit,  by  Mr  Cro- 
er^  I  opine.  It  is,  indeed,  excel- 
lent throughout,  and  I  quarrel  only 
with  its  concluding  paragraph.   After 

Eronouncinga  just  eulogium  on  Burke, 
e  quotes  a  character  of  that  great  man 
from  an  old  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  that  long  since  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  pastry-cook.  Burke,  teete 
Jefirey,  was  a  man  of  no  judgment,  no 
principles,  no  firmness,  no  honesty — ^he 
was  1^0  philosopher,  no  man  of  busi- 
ness^ no  orator!  There  is  a  critic  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  for  you !  In  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Jeffi-ey — the  gen- 
tleman who  actually  can  speak  to  meir 
lordships  in  courts  until  he  comes  to  a 
pain  in  his  leg  from  standing,  the  only 
period  of  Jeffrey's  harangues — ^Burke 
was  no  speaker.  We  have  here  nicely 
balanced  orator  Jefirey  versus  no- 
orator  Burke,  and  the  Irishman  is 
£ound  wanting.  So  saith  the  Prince 
of  Critics  and  the  King  of  Men,  as 
Hazlitt,  the  gallant  of  Southampton- 
street,  Holbom,  styles  his  friend. — 
Burke's  shade  niay,  however,  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  fact,  that 
lihe  same  great  and  ingenious  person 
discovered  also  that  Swift  was  no  wit, 
Wordsworth  no  poet,  Pindar  unable 
to  write  Greek,  Addison  not  worth 
reading,  Socrates  a  scoundrel.  Bums 
notliing  but  a  blackguard.  In  a  word, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  named  in  a 
day  with  Jeflfrey  the  great,  the  advo* 
cate  who  domineers  in  the  Jury  Court, 
and  actually  writes  thirty  pages  full  of 
words  at  a  time  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  But,  to  be  serious,  why  did 
C.  quote  such  trash  ?  Would  he  turn 
up  the  pages  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Bunciad  for  a  character  of  Pope  ?  or  if 


he  did  casually  come  in  dontectwitli 
any  such  trumpery,  would  he  have 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  even  es* 
pressing  disgust?  Ofcoone,  hewodd 
not — he  wcmld  merely  lan^  «t  the 
poor  creature ;  and  yet  there  nerer  wit 
such  a  fftthondess  dintanoe  between 
Dennis  and  Pope^  aa  between  Jeffiej 
and  Burke. 

'  The  ninth  and  tenth  artideSy  on  M»* 
dam  Campan's  Marie  Antoinette,— 4he 
Dutchess  of  Angouleme's  Ncmtm  of 
the  Joum^  to  Varennes, — her  PrivmtB 
Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  the  Temple 
--and  Louis  XVIII.'s  Narratiye  of^ 
Journey,  are  by  the  same  accomniiahsd 
hand,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  as  ue  ibst 
article.  I  think  C.>  howerer^  nther 
hard  on  poor  Louis,  and  that  your  own 
review  wasmuchfairer;  bathedoesam- 
pie  justice  to  the  sublime^  simide,  and 
touching  Memoirs  of  the  Daof^ter  of 
France.  I  defy  any  man  of  human  fed* 
ings  to  read  the  473d  page  of  the  Qoaihi 
terly,  the  heart-rending  page  wfaidi 
gives  an  account  of  the  sunenngsof  the 
poor  child  whohadthemiafortiine  tohe 
Louis  XVII. — thepoor^  dear^  innooeot^ 
unhappy,  little  creature^  in  his  priva- 
tions, his  terrors,  his  n^lect,  his  hme- 
liness,  and  his  almost  suhlime  sflenee' 
-—without  emotion.  It  proves  how 
fact  surpasses  fiction.  -No  writer  woaUl 
have  dared  to  imagine  such  a-  dbsuao- 
ter  as  the  docile,  courteous,  obedioat 
child,  who  never  spoke  again,  aftor 
having  been  forced  by  monsters  in  hit^ 
man  shape  to  sign  a  deposition  aguart 
his  mother.  Well  does  the  QauteAf 
remark,  that  even  the  Queen's  ownsp<* 
peal  to  the  maternal  hearta  o£-  hat 
hearers,  was  not  so  patfaeticy  so  inealit- 
ible  a  touch  as  this. 

The  Reviewer  remarks  on  that 
things,  like  a  man  whose  heart  is  irop- 
thy  of  his  genius.  Why  doea  Cnufcar 
do  nothing  of  his  own  ?  Surdy,  am^- 
ly  he  might  be  the  Swift  of  oar  time 
if  he  pleased. 

The  second  article  is  on  Burton's 
Rome^  with  sufficient  Ipa^yning  and 
pleasantry  to  reward  its  peniaaL  !%• 
reviewer  talks  a  littie  twaddle  about 
church  ceremonies,fretted  vanlta,  stale- 
ly  columns,  &c.  which  so  good  a  Fiea- 
byterian  as  I  am  cannot  swidlow^  bvt 
certainly  shall  not  fight  about. 


•  Good  Timothy,  abuse  whom  you  please,  but  the  Monthly  is  a  very  good  boefc..  iatf 
Tstly,  it  contains  fint-rate  articles  every  now  and  then ;  and,  Sdly,  it  id  lest  than  WKf  fH* 
riodicali  except  mine,  under  Ikmc  Bibliopolic  influencet«-Ct  N. 
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MR  D.  ABERCROMBY. 

An  empty  head  add  an  empty  sto-  been  the  case  long  ago^  that  is  to  say, 
mach,  when  found  united,  as  they  of-  mid- way  between  the  Flood  and  the 
ten  are,  in  one  and  the  same  indivi-  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  cannot 
dual,  incapacitate  their  owner  for  any  tell,  never  having  been  addicted  to  slt-> 
great  mental  or  corporeal  exertion,  chaiological  researches.  But  this  we 
But  take  your  man,  and  cram  him  will  say,  that  no  Highlander  ever  ate 
with  turtle  soup,  roast-beef,  and  cran-  a  haggis  in  a  kilt  upon  a  hill  of  hea- 
berry-tarts,  and  however  Nature  may  ther,  and  that  if  such  a  thing  were  to 
abhor  the  vacuum  in  his  unfurnished  be  found  lying  in  a  glen,  no  untravel- 
upper  story,  she  is  so  pleased  with  the  led  Highlander  would  be  able  to  swear 
repletion  of  his  victuiuling-office,  that  conscientiously  upon  the  Bible,  whe-* 
she  makes  the  belly  perform  the  work  ther  it  belonged  to  the  vegetable  king- 
of  the  brain,  and  shews  what  is  in  a  dom,  was  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  a  new- 
man  after  three  finished  and  regular  1^-imported  bag-pipe.  In  all  like- 
courses  of  education.  JiOok  along  a  bhood  he  would,  with  that  curiosity 
large  public  dinner,  eaten  either  in  natural  to  all  savages,  stick  his  dirk 
the  cause  of  Freedom  or  the  Fine  Arts,  into  its  hurdies ;  and  being  generally 
and  you  will  observe  how  ideas  seem  in  a  state  of  hunger,  he  would  begin 
to  be  rising  up  firom  the  very  pits  of  with  tasting,  and  finish  with  devour- 
their  stomachs,  into  the  countenances  ing  the  contents  thereof.  But  still  he 
of  the  friends  of  the  human  race.  In  would  not  believe  it  to  be  indigenous  ; 
all  probability,  every  gentleman  prcr  nor,  in  after  life,  during  his  sojourn  in 
sent  has  a  ninny  at  eitner  elbow;  but  Liverpool,  or  any  other  remote  town, 
that  is  of  no  earthly  consequence;  the  would  he  devoutly  bow  down  to  it, 
dinner  does  its  duty ;  the  cook  makes  and  worship  it  as  tne  idol  of  one  of  his 
every  cub  a  Canning;  and  the  speaker  country's  gods.  Into  the  history  of 
on  spare  diet,  what  is  he  when  brought  the  haggis,  we  have  not  time  this 
into  rivalry  with  some  glutton  of  the  month  to  inquire,  nor  do  we  know  at 
.  Gormandizing  School,  inspired  by  a  present  whetner  it  originally  was  the 
peck  of  green  peas,  and  ballasted  with  dish  of  a  free  people  or  a  nation  of 
beef  8s.  per  stone,  sinking  ofials?  slaves.    But,  however  like  its  ''  bur- 

We  intend  giving  a  monthly  report  dies"  may  be  to  *^  distant  hills,"  the 

of  such  dinners ;  and  without  farther  Highlanders  have  had  no  opportunity 

preamble,  begin  with  that  of  the  Scot-  in  their  own  country  of  making  the 

tish  Club,  Liverpool,  devoured  upon  comparison ;  and  once  more  we  enter 

the  18th  of  June,  a.  n.  1823.    The  our  protest  against  this  attempt  to  at- 

Members  of  the  Club,  (so  we  are  in-  tribute  a  Celtic  origin  to  the  "  great 

formed  by  our  friend  Mr  Merrit's  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race,"  whose 

excellent  paper,  the  Advertiser,)  met  name  and  lineage,  smell  and  sound, 

in  the  Castle  Inn,  Lord- Street,  many  are  exceedingly  Gothic 

of  them  in  "  splendid  Highland  dress-  However,  be  the  history  of  the  hag- 

cs."    "  The  sonsy  face  of  Scotland's  gis  what  it  may,  there  can  be  no 

favourite  dish,  the  haggis,  graced  the  doubt  that  Mr  D.  Abercromby  must 

festive  board,"  &c.     Of  this  most  hi-^  have  lubricated  the  coats  of  fiis  sto- 

deous  and  indecent  dish.  Burns,  who  mach  with  it  most  assiduously,  before 

did  not  stick  at  trifles,  said,  "  Thy  he  could  discharge  the  following  ora- 

hurdies  like  twa  distant  hills ;"  and  tion.   "  The  Bulwark  of  Liberty,  and 

when  people  sit  down  to  dine  with  the  Foe  of  Despotism,  a  Free  Press," 

their  own  hurdies  bare,  nothing  bet-  having  been  drunk,  the  Gormandizer, 

ter  can  be  expected  from  them,  than  No.  I.,  arose,  and  thus  vivavoced  the 

to  place  a  pair  upon  the  table,  and  to  Chair  r — 

aver  that  they   "  grace  the  festive  «  ^^  Chairman, 

board."  ^ut  we   solemnly   protest  .«  Having  been  connected  with  the  press 

against  the  doctnne  that  holds  hag^s  from  my'  earliest  years,  and  emboldened 

to  be  the  national  and  characteristic  by  the  toast  which  you  havejust  now  drunk, 

diet  of  Scotland.    What  may  have  I  am  induced  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your 
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attention  for  a  few  moments ;  not,  indeed, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  astonishing 
effects  which  have  been  produced  upon  the 
moral,  the  reli^ous,  and'  the  political 
world,  by  that  most  powerful  enpne,  the 
press ;  nor  to  point  out  the  benefits  which 
mankind  have  derived  from  the  use  of  it, 
or  the  evils  of  which  it  has  been  produc- 
tive, (ail  of  which  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting)  but 
to  advert  very  briefly  to  the  objects  which 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  Club  had  in 
View  at  its  establishment. — Before  doing 
80,  however,  permit  me  to  mention,  en 
passant,  that  this  day,  on  which  we  cele- 
brate, for  the  first  time,  the  establishment 
of  the  Scottish  Club  in  this  town,  is  the 
anniversary  of  an  event  which  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  a 
period  on  which  history  will  long  dwell 
with  deUght,  and  the  anniversary  (jf  which 
will  furnish  to  ages  yet  unborn  the  theme 
of  many  a  noble  story.  Need  I  state,  that 
I  allude  to  the  glorious  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
That  event  is  of  so  very  recent  date,  and  the 
particulars  are  so  very  familiar  to  aU  of  you, 
that  I  should  unnecessarily  occupv  your 
time  by  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  gal- 
lant feats  performed  by  the  heroes  of  Bri- 
tain on  that  glorious  day.  Sufiice  it  to  say, 
that  never  on  any  former  field  of  glory, 
distinguished  as  they  have  been  for  deeds 
of  arms,  did  the  bravery  of  the  sons  of  St 
Oeorge  shine  forth  with  greater  lustre ;  ne- 
ver did  the  lads  of  Erin  display  more  of 
their  native  heroism,  than  they  that  day 
shewed  in  supporting  the  reputation  m 
their  General,  himse^  die  child  of  their 
own  dear  *  isle  of  the  ocean  ;*  and  never 
were  more  noble  deeds  of  daring  performed 
by  any  than  were  that  day  displayed  by  our 
gallant  countT3anen,  the  bold  and  hardy 
sbna  of  the  North— 

*  Lads  who  cry  onward,  but  never  cry  parley,— 
B(dd  Scottidi  lads,  with  their  bannocks  of  txur* 
ley.*" 

What  a  glorious  exordium ! — and  how 
redolent  of  haggis  and  heather^  duck-i 
lins  and  sage  stuffing.  Why  did  the 
godlike  man  decline  shewing  the  as- 
tonishing effects  which  have  been  pro* 
^uced  upon  the  morale  political^  and 
religious  worlds  by  that  most  power- 
ful engine^  the  Press  ?  Why  should  he 
have  thought  it  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  not  a  whit  more  surely 
than  the  batSe  of  Waterloo?  Not  a 
soul  ate  haggis  that  day^  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  great  battle^  and 
they  might  just  as  appropriately  have 
swsdlowed  haggis  and  strutted  in  kilts 
ujpon  the  Ist  of  Aprils  as  on  the  18th 
•f  June.  But  we  observe^  that  no 
sooner  does  a  Highlander  put  on  a  kilt^ 
than  he  b^ns  with  scratching  him^ 


self  into  a  belief  that  he  dethroned 
Napoleon.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him 
but  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  where,  however 
great  the  itch  of  fighting,  there  was 
less  butter  than  brimstone,  and  where 
the  few  hundred  Highlanders  that 
were  not  killed  at  Quatre  Bras,  were 
despatehed  like  so  many  haggises,  and 
left  with  their  hurdles  to  fatten  the 
soil  of  the  ungrateM  Netherlands. 
What  better  is  idl  this  vapourhig  about 
a  day  of  blood,  than  the  imitative 
cock-a-doodle-dooing  of  schoolboys, 
tdiohare  chanced  to  see  two  game- 
cocks slaying  each  other,  and  who  keep 
flapping  their  arms  as  If  they  were 
themselves  the  combatants,  and  all  so 
many  bloody-heeled  Ginger-Piles  ? 

But  Mr  D.  Abercromby  now  leaves 
the  ensanguined  field  of  Waterloo, 
sokd  tells  the  Scottish  Club  why  they 
are  aU  met  together,  which,  we  pre- 
tome,  but  for  his  wdl-timed  informa- 
tion, would  have  remained  a  secret 
even  from  themselves. 

^^  The  objects  for  whidi  the  Scottish 
Club  was  instituted,  are  such  as  to  com* 
mend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  every 
man  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  do  equtJ 
credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  him  who 
proposed  its  establishment,  and  to  you  who 
nave  matured  and  brou^t  it  to  its  present 
high  state  of  respectabiUty  and  usemlness. 
These  objects,  I  bdieve,  I  will  be  correct 
in  8a3ring,  are  three  in  number,  viz. — First, 
and  chidiy,  the  su}^ort  of  the  infirm,  the 
sick,  and  the  aged  amongst  you.  Second- 
ly, The  promotion  of  that  amor  patriae 
which  is  inherent  in  every  man,  but  which 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Scotchmen. 
And,  lastly.  To  preserve  fVom  extinction, 
amidst  the  ever-varpng  and  fantastical  fa- 
shions of  every-day  invention,  the  peculiar 
and  national  dress  of  Scotland.  Let  me 
trespass  upon  your  patience  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, whilst  I  briefiy  make  a  few  hastily- 
concocted  observations  on  each  of  these  in 
their  order." 

Here  the  excellence  of  his  remarks 
proves  the  fulness  of  his  stomach.  Ha- 
ving, in  his  skilful  exordium,  declined 
any  historical  exposition  of  ihe  power 
of  the  Press  over  the  destinies  of  man, 
which  he  felt  inwardly  would  have 
been  a  needless  condiment  to  that  high- 
ly-savoured dish,  a  haggis — with  si- 
milar judgment,  he  remarks,  '^  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  an  insult  to 
your  good  sense,  to  shew,  by  any 
lengthened  remarks,  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  infirmity,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age."  He  then  slides  on, 
*mth  an  alacrity  only  possible  in  a 
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well-dined  orator^  into  the  proof  of  this 
very  difficult  proposition^  and  shews^ 
as  we  thinks  to  tne  satisfaction  of  fat 
and  lean^  the  man  of  strong  digestion, 
and  the  martyr  to  constipated  howels, 
*^  that  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of 
every  man^  while  in  the  possession  of 
health  and  strength^  to  provide^  as  far 
as  human  capacity  enables  him^  a- 
gainst  the  ills  of  life."  Having  gained 
vanta^e-ground>  he  then  kunches 
forth  mto  one  of  the  noblest  strains  to 
be  found  in  the  whcde  range  of  our 
gormandizing  eloquence. 
.  /'  Highly  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  these  heart-delighted  purposes,  are  9Xk» 
nual  dinners  similar  to  the  present.  Their 
efiects  are  to  enlivra  and  invigorate  the  ge- 
nerous and  patriotic  sentiments  with  whidi 
we  are  animated.  Engaged  in  the  right- 
eous cause  of  benevolence,  in  fulfilling  the 
new  commandment  given  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  Christianity,  '  That  you  love 
one  another,*  the  plieasures  of  the  festive- 
board  are  refined  and  consecrated ;  it  sheds 
an  almost  sanctifying  influence  over  the 
joy-inspiring  bow],  and  imparts  to  our  con- 
vivial intercourse  a  charm  more  than  hu- 
man." 

This  isihenepliLs  ultra — the  Land V 
end — the  John-o'-Groat*s  House — ^the 
Ultima  Thule-^the  Back-o'-Beyond 
' — of  the  oratory  of  the  Haggis^Bag. 
To  Mr  D.  Abercromby,  indeed,  be- 
longs the  *^  Os  magna  sonaturum." 
If  he  eats  as  he  spouts,  (and  it  should 
be  so,)  his  jawbones  must  be  more 
destructive  than  any  recorded  in  his- 
tory, sacred  or  profane ;  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  with  a  slight  and  par-i 
donable  alteration,  he  must  '^  exhibit 
in  convivial  intercourse  a  power  more 
than  human." 

Mr  D.  Abercromby  proceeds  to  the 
second  head  of  his  address,  and  holds 
forth  on  the  amor  patruB  of  Scotch- 
men. The  promotion  of  this  principle 
is  the  second  great  object  of  the  Liver- 
pool Scottish  Club,  although  it  seems 
to  us  that  is  somewhat  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  "  It  is,"  says  our 
Grormandizer,''  inherent  in  every  man, 
but  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Scotch- 
men." If  so,  why  club  to  promote  it  ? 
Hear  the  Haggis ! 

«<  Never  can  a  Scotchman  cease  to  love 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  Wandering  on  the 
desert  sands  of  Africa,  immersed  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  or  trudging  heneath  the 
burning  sun  of  India,  his  imagination  lin« 
gers  on  the  hills  of  his  native'land,  '  where 
blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  sae 
green  ;*  and,  musing  on  the  scenery  and 
niendships  of  yoath,  he  thtfUss  of  the  time 
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when,  weary  with  the  tolls  and  the  Journey 
of  life,  he  shall  yet  return,  and  lay  Un 
bones  with  those  of  his  kindred.  But  we 
love,  and  are  proud  of  our  country,  because 
it  is  the  land  of  patriotism,  learning,  and 
piety.  Can  a  Caledonian  hear  the  names  of 
WaUace  and  Bruce,  and  his  breast  not 
glow  with  the  love  of  liberty,  or  thrill  with 
hatred  of  tyranny?  Can  he  cease  to  be 
proud  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  those  brave 
Caledonians  who  for  ages  hurled  defiance 
from  their  hills  upon  the  legions  of  Rome, 
and  the  armies  of  mighty  monarchs,  »n^ 
preserved  their  liberty  and  independence 
in  the  midst  of  an  enslaved  world  ?  The 
learned  men  which  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, is  also  another  source  of  the  love 
which  we  bear  to  the  land  of  our  nativity. 
A  host  of  historians,  poets,  philosophers, 
legislators,  &c.,  might  here  be  mentioned, 
but  with  the  names  of  these,  every  gentle- 
man present  is  familiar.  Above  all,  the 
piety  and  good  conduct  of  our  countrymen 
is  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  ren- 
der us  proud  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  and 
to  make  us  in  love  with  the  place  where 
the  establishment  of  parochial  teachei^, 
and  the  zealous  and  faithful  labours  of 
our  ministers,  haVe,  under  God,  produced 
such  happy  and  pleasant  effects.'* 

Mr  D.  Abercromby  has  now  been 
hard  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  snuff  and 
snifter,  bubble  and  squeak,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hcrur,  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes,  and  yet  he  is  fresh  as  a  two* 
year-old,  and  without  a  symptom  of 
closing  his  potato-trap.  It  is  now,  we 
shall  suppose,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  each  member  has  finish- 
ed his  mutchkinof  barley-broo.  Symp- 
toms of  yawning  are  exhibited,  and  an 
occasional  snore  calls  from  the  chair- 
man the  mandate  of  "  Silence !  Si- 
lence !"  when  our  Gormandizer  ex- 
claims— 

'^  Pardon  me,  gendemen,  for  oceupjring 
so  much  of  your  time,  and  allow  me  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  third  object  which 
the  Scottish  Club  may  be  said  to  have  had 
in  view  at  its  establishment,  namely.  To 
preserve  from  extinction,  amidst  the  ever- 
varying  and  fantastical  fashions  of  every, 
day  invention,,  the  peculiar  and  national 
dress  of  Scotland, — ^tbe  bonnet  blue,  the 
belted  plaid,  and  kilt  and  trews  o*  tartan 
bonnie.  A  considerable  period  has  elap- 
sed since  the  government  of  the  timethoug^ 
it  necessary  to  treat  the  Highland  charac- 
ter with  peculiar  harshness.  A  law  was 
passed,  and  rigidly  enforced,  to  deprive  the 
Highlanders  of  their  arms ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  extracting  the  lioii*s  fangs,  they 
must  also  take  his  skin.  It  was  dedared 
penal  for  the  Highlander  to  appear  in  his 
native  dress.  Oentlemen,  what  would  an 
Ei^ishmaa  think  if  a  law  were  piomulga* 
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ted,  and  put  in  force  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet)  that  he  should  not  presume  to  ap- 
pear, except  in  the  stays  and  petticoats  of 
a  woman  ?  Would  he  not  feel  degraded 
and  insulted  ?  And  so  did  our  fathers.  Is 
it  not  then  astonishing,  that,  thus  debased 
and  despised,  their  fine  spirit  should  flag  ? 
It  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  Chatham 
to  convert,  as  it  were  by  magic,  these  very 
men,  who  scarce  dared  to  own  themselves 
the  subjects  of  their  sovereign,  into  the 
loyal  and  intrepid  defenders  of  their  king 
and  country.  And  how  did  he  accomplish 
this?  How  did  he  rouse  the  slumbering 
spirit  of  the  Gael  ?  By  associating  them 
in  kindred  bands ;  by  arming  them-  with 
their  national  weapons ;  by  clothing,  them 
in  their  native  garb,  and  by  giving  them 
a  name  to  be  proud  of  and  to  fight  for. 
And  well  was  he  rewarded  for  this  libera- 
lity in  (he  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  a  body 
of  men  who  valued  life  only  as  conducive 
to  their  country's  fame.  Cold  is  the  heart 
that  does  not  warm  at  the  sight  of  the 
Highland  tartan.  It  is  your  desire  to  pre-' 
serve  this  dress  indeed ;  but  it  is  to  pre- 
serve also  along  with  it  the  sentiments  and 
recollections  of  a  generous  patriotism— .to 
cherish  the  love  of  country,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate to  future  ages  a  remembrance  of  the 
glories  of  the  S.cottish  name.** 

Never  was  the  case  of  Kilt  versus 
Breeches  so  powerfully  pleaded  before. 
But,  pray,  sir,  do  you  call  breeches  the 
dress  of  a  woman,  as  well  as  stays  and 


petticoats  ?  The  Highlanders  were  for- 
bid wearing  kilts,  and  forced  to  put  on 
breeches.  Why  the  devil  should  that 
be  likened  to  forcing  Englishmen,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  wear  stays 
and  petticoats  }  Mr  Abercromby  must 
have  been  getting  int-o  a  state  of  civi- 
lation.  But  hear  the  finale. 

*^  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  distinction 
of  tlie  Highland  dress,  the  name  of  Scot- 
land would  not  have  been  heard  of  as  the 
nurse  of  warriors  who  fought  and  triumph- 
ed at  Maida,  and  Egypt,  and  Waterloo  ; 
and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Scottish  Club  to 
fan  those  sacred  fires  which  shall  hereafter 
glow  in  the'  hearts  of  the  brave,  and  the 
free,  and  the  loyal  sons  of  the  North,  at 
the  recollection  of  Scotland's  heroic  deeds, 
and  Scotland's  domestic  virtues.  Such, 
gentlemen,  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
objects  which  the  Scottish  Club  have  in 
view. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  the  distinction 
of  the  Highland  dress  !  —  O  Paddy 
from  Cork,  with  your  coat  buttoned 
behind,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

When  Mr  JD.  Abercromby  comes  to 
Edinburgh,  he  must  favour  us  with 
his  company  at  Ambrose's.  We,  too, 
belong  to  the  Gormandizing  School  of 
Eloquence,  and  will  speak  or  eat  him 
for  a  trifle,  giving  him  five  minutes 
start,  and  seven  to  four. 


THE  TORY. 
L£XT£&  I. 


The  name  of  Tory  wis  once  ob- 
noxious, from  its  connexion  with  the 
dangerous  and  exploded  doctrines  of 
the  Stuarts.  But  time  changes  the 
spirit  of  titles  as  well  as  of  men. 
Toryism,  in  1823,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Whiggism  in  1 688.  The  tre- 
mendous lesson  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, has  perhaps  impressed  it  with 
a  deeper  fear  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and  a  more  solemn  deference  for 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancient  institu- 
tions ;  it  may  feel  an  inferior  jealousy 
of  the  throne,  from  a  fuller  experience 
of  the  checks  on  its  power  ;  and  a 
keener  alarm  at  innovation  in  politics 
and  religion,  from  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  only  preparative  to  the  betrayal 
of  both.  But  in  all  that  made  the 
great  national  service  of  Whiggism  in 
1698,  its  manly  adherence  to  the  na- 
tional privileges,  its  honest  love  of  li- 
berty, its  hoinage  to  the  supremacy 
oC  the  laws^  its  vigilance  <fver  the  con-  * 


duct  of  ministers,  its  sincere  reve- 
rence for  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  Toryism  now  stands  on^ 
the  same  lofty  ground  with  the  spirit 
of  our  glorious  Revolution. 

It  ^vill  be  the  purpose  of  this,  and 
succeeding  letters,  to  place  those  truths 
in  a  clear  point  of  view.  The  evidence 
shall  be  taken,  not  from  surmised,  nor 
from  the  suspicious  statements  of  par- 
ty, but  fifom  the  lips  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  on  those  most  important 
questions  which  compel  a  declaration 
of  opinion.  The  Peninsular  war  of 
1808  has  been  the  principal  test  of 
our  day. 

In  some  previous  observations  un- 
der another  head,  I  have  detailed  the 
language  of  the  Leader  of  Opposition, 
Lord  Grey,  and  proved  him,  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther incompetent  to  guide  the  public 
mind  on  that  momentous  question.  I 
have  shewn  this  chief  of  Whiggism  to 
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have  adopted  views,  not  merely  tinged 
with  the  Q|-dinary  weakness  of  human 
judgment,  but  degraded  by  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  by  a  weak  preju- 
dice against  all  that  belonged  to  a 
manly  policy,  by  an  absurd  homage 
for  the  enemy,  and  by  a  miserable 
powerlessness  of  feeling  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Kngland.  With  Whiggisra  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  great  Spanish 
Insurrection  would  have  been  extin- 
guished in  its  own  blood,  the  Conti- 
nent in  chains  to  this  hour,  and  France, 
under  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  the  terror 
and  the  tyrant  of  Europe.  If  we  had 
peace,  it  would  have  been  purchased 
by  some  wretched  humiliation,  ahd  it 
would  have  been  only  a  hollow  truce 
preparatory  to  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. ■  If  we  had  war,  it  would  have 
been^  lingering  and  hopeless  struggle 
against  power  accumulating  day  by 
day;  war  without  energy  and  with- 
out end ;  reluctant,  fearful,  success- 
less, and  desperate.  Or,  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  no  man  born  on  the  soil 
of  England  could  thus  abuse  her 
cause,  what  is  the  alternative?  We 
must  decide  that  the  Whigs,  in  their 
bitter  reprobation  of  our  Peninsular 
policy,  were  totally  insincere;  that 
they  inwardly  honoured  what  they 
publicly  abjured ;  and  that  their  lan- 
guage was  only  one  of  the  miser- 
able artifices  of  party,  eager  to  attract 
partizans,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
contemptible  votes,  to  vilify  the  name, 
and  hazard  the  fates  of  their  country. 

In  memorable  contrast  to  those  dis- 
astrous expositions,  I  shall  give  some 
extracts  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
present  head  of  the  administration ;  a 
man  whose  integrity,  public  spirit, 
and  knowledge  of  government,  are 
honoured  beyond  panegyric,  in  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  nation. 
In  the  year  1808,  on  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish  Insurrection, 
when  the  prospects  and  power  of 
Spain  were  yet  all  uncertainty,  and 
France  was  sitting  on  the  height  of  a 
dominion  whiqh  seemed  to  defy  aU  re- 
sistance and  all  casualty.  Lord  Liver- 
pool thus  threw  down  the  pledge  which 
he  and  his  fellow-ministers  have  since 
so  splendidly  redeemed. 

*'  With  respect  'to  Spain,  the  people 
of  that  country  had  manifested  a  spirit 
and  determination  to  resist  the  at- 
tempts of  their  inyaders,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  glorious 
period  of  their  history,  and  wfaich^ 
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perhaps,  were  not  to  be  expected  uiv* 
der  the  pressure  of  such  formidable 
difficulties.  Such  a  scene  every  mail 
in  the  House,  every  man  in  the  coun^ 
try,  must  hail  with  the  liveliest  satis^ 
fkction ;  and  what  every  generous  heart 
must  wish  should  be  done  in  support 
of  so  glorious  a  cause,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  Jeel  it  titeir  duty  to  do* 
With  regard  to  what  information  they 
had  received  of  the  designs  or  thehope^ 
of  those  brave  and  resolute  men,  w^o^ 
in  defence  of  their  country's  independ- 
ence, were  exposing  themselves  to 
everything  which  a  powerful  and.  san- 
guinary tyrant  could  devise  or  inflict, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
now  unfold  it.  His  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters were  fully  sensible  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  this  event,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  be  found  to  ac^ 
accordingly." — Debate  of  January  30, 
1808. 

I  give  this  fragment  as  an  evidence 
of  the  early  decisiveness  of  Admini- 
stration. While  those  who  had  inso« 
lently  and  exclusively  assumed  the 
name  of  friends  of  freedom,  w,eTe  fee* 
bly  retracting,  or  culpably  resisting, 
the  English  Cabinet,  with  a  boldness  and 
sagacity  that  do  them  matchless  honour, 
took  up  the  cause  of  liberty,  bound 
themselves  at  once  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  their  fidelity 
to  that  cause,  demanded  to  be  tried 
before  the  nation.  The  trials  of  this 
fidelity  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Spanish  cause  was,  after  the  first  burst 
of  triumph,  uniformly  disastrous.  In 
two  years  from  the  French  Invasion^ 
the  whole  military  force  of  Spain  was 
annihilated ;  her  armies  and  generals 
had  been  trampled  like  dust  under  the 
heels  of  France,  her  civil  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  her 
revenue  was  gone,  her  colonies  were 
in  revolt ;  a  French  army,  greater  than 
the  greatest  that  had  broken  down 
martial  Germany,  had  floode4  indo- 
lent, unwarlike  Spain.  The  roots  of 
regular  resistance  had  been  burnt  up. 
The  powers  of  popular  resistanceVere 
unknown.  But  the  honourable  deci<p 
sion  of  England  had  been  taken ;  and 
while  Opposition  hung  their  ominous 
heads  over  the  ruin,  and  almost  tri- 
umphed in  it  as  a  proof  of  their  pro-  ^ 
phecy.  Ministers  renewed  their  pledge 
to  Spain,  and  manMly  foresaw  her' 
victory. 

In  Lord  Liverpool's  speech,  in  the 
commencement  of  1809,  this  ttesxtin 
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ment  is  expreseed  with  the  feeling 
and  d^^ty  of  a  leader  of  national 
ooonciL 

.  ''  All  that  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  do^  was  to  record  a  public 
avowal  of  Uieir  determination  not  to 
desert  that  cause^  which  the  govem-i 
ment  and  the  country  had  espoused^ 
and  that  they  would  not  be  so  £sur  dis- 
mayed by  those  reverses  which  had 
been  experienced^  and  which  were 
from  the  beginning  to  be  expected,  as 
to  renounce  that  system  of  support  to 
which  both  his  Majesty  and  the  na- 
tion were  most  solemnly  pledged,  and 
in  which  it  was,  in  consequence  of  these 
reverses,  even  become  a  more  sacred 
^y  to  persevere." 

His  Lordship's  reasoning  upon  those 
didieartening  results  of  the  first  Spa- 
nish campaigns,  is  eminently  British. 
Where  Opposition  found  the  ruin  of 
the  Peninsular  cause,  he  finds  its 
strength,  and  invigorates  his  principle 
bv  an  appeal  to  the  recollections  of 
iSa  Uiose  glorious  struggles,  in  which 
die  i^iirit  of  nations  persevered  and 
yiumjphed  against  oppression. 

''  Tnose  who  infeired  that  the  cause 
was  desperate^  from  those  disasters 
whidi  had  alr^y  happened,  reasoned 
Upon  a  most  contracted  and  imperfect 
view  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  contest.  He  en- 
treated those  who  were  inclined  to  de- 
fend, to  consult  the  records  of  histo- 
ry, and  to  review  those  instances  of 
nations,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle  for  their  independence  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  now  placed.  There 
it  would  be  found,  that  nations,  often 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  been  almost  uniformly  worst- 
ed m  battle,  had  eventually  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  triumphs  of  their  adver- 
saries, in  securing  the  object  for  which 
they  contended.  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  situation  which  would  war- 
rant better  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
tlian  that  of  Spain  at  this  day^.    The 
people  were  unanimous  in  their  resist- 
aiice  to  the  invader ;  and  it  was  the 
only  instance  since  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  which  a  whole  people  had  ta- 
ken up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
The  territory  of  Spain  was  as  large  as 
that  of  France  within  its  ancient  li- 
mits, and  the  country  possessed  many 
local  advantages  which  were  extremely 
&?ourable  to  its  defence— advantages, 
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the  value  of  whid^  the  Spanish  his« 
tory  ought  to  teach  us  duly  to  appro- 


aate. 

•         •       •       •        « 

"  The  cause,  in  itself,  was  most  in« 
teresting  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  it  ofibred  the  last  chance 
of  salvation  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  taken  in  a  more  contracted 
point  of  view,  our  own  immediate  se- 
curity was  in  some  measure  involved 
in  its  fate.  He  asked,  then,  if  nothing 
was  to  be  risked  in  support  of  a  gene- 
rous ally  ?  if  nothing  was  to  be  risked 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  general 
tranquillity  ?  In  fine,  if  nothing  was 
to  be  risked  for  our  own  safety  and  in- 
dependence ?"— -DeAflrfe  of  June  1 9, 
1809. 

On  the  moving  of  the  address  in  the 
chief  debate  that  took  place  in  1809, 
Lord  Grey  had  inveighed  against  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  reason,  in  the  spirit 
of  Spain,  for  in  v<dving  England  in  its  al- 
liance. His  Lordship  wentover  the  beat- 
en track  o£"  husbanding  and  preserving 
our  resources,"  till  some  great  unex- 
pected success  should  excite  our  libe- 
zality.  It  was  ''  po  sudden  ebullition/' 
(such  was  this  statesman's  conception 
of  the  rising  of  Spain,'^  '^  that  should 
have  led  us  to  depart  zrom  our  econo* 
my."  His  Migesty's  Ministers  should 
have  waited  to  see  a  regular  and  vigor- 
ous administration  establishedin  Spain, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  of  proper  resistance 
in  the  people,  before  they  assisted  the 
nation.  Or,  to  give  the  simple  interpre- 
tation of  opposition  wisdom.  Ministers 
should  have  seen  the  Spaniards  trium- 
phant before  they  rendered  them  assist- 
ance ;  France  ought  to  have  been  re- 
pelled before  a  British  trigger  was  pull- 
ed ;  and  the  famous  proclamation  of 
the  16th  of  December,  1807,  by  which 
the  nations  made  ccHumon  cause,  should 
have  been  postponed  till  it  could  have 
been  pubhshed  upon   the   Pyrenees. 
Yet,  to  do  justice  to  Opposition,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  they  al- 
lowed, ^'  if  there  was  a  proper  spirit  in 
the  people,  assistance  should  not  be 
wholfy  withheld."    I  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  this  allowance ;  but  when 
I  come  to  ascertain  its  extent,  and  find 
Lord  Grey  protesting  against  **  lavish- 
ing the  national  resources,"  or  '^  lend- 
ing an  army,"  as  the  very  "  acmS  of 
madness,"  I  delight  myself  in  imagi- 
ning the  mighty  co-operation  which 
withholds  both  men  and  money,  and 
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do  homage  to  the  liberality  of  Whig- 
gism.  This  speech  wortnily  dosed 
with  a  due  bending  of  the  knee  before 
Buonaparte.  Commencing  with  con- 
t^npt  of  our  ally^  it  suitably  closed 
with  panegyric  of  Napoleon.  '^  He 
had  all  the  opposite  qualities  of  Fabius 
and  Marcellus  ;*  he  rivalled  "  Hanni- 
bal in  the  application  of  his  means^ 
and  was  exempt  from  his  only  faulty 
fhat  <^  not  improving  by  his  past  ex« 
perienoe."  To  this  rervour  of  praise 
what  could  lend  an  additional  glow  ? 
Lord  Grey  finds  it  in  the  contrast- 
ed rashness,  levity^  and  hazard,  of  Mi- 
nisters. Napoleon  "  never  enters  into 
an  enterprize  without  a  calculation  of 
consequences;  he  never  exposes  hisfor^ 
tune  to  risk,  on  the  desperate  chance  of 
a  distoMt  possibility  of  success"  Su^h 
is  Lord  Grey's  penetration  into  cha- 
racter ;  so  soallow^  prejudiced,  and 
feeble,  was  his  estimate  of  that  great 
military  gambler ;  so  little  capable  was 
this  Whig  of  seeing  human  fallibility 
in  the  bloodiest  enemy  of  human  free- 
dom. The  Marquis  Wellesley  at  once 
pronounced  Napoleon  to  be  ^^  a  man 
prone  to  great  hazards,  and  sure  to  be 
ruined  by  his  rashness  in  the  end." 
.  Lord  Liverpool's  answer  to  Lord 
Grey's  singular  speech  was  worthy  of 
the  man  and  of  the  cause. 

**  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  cen- 
sured his  Majesty's  government  for 
precipitation.  He  had  declared  it  his 
opinion,  that  they  ought  to  have  wait- 
ed to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the 
success  of  patriotism  in  Spain,  before 
they  offered  the  Spaniards  assistance. 
This  was  a  most  extraordinary  opi- 
nion. What !  when  the  feeling  of  re- 
sistance and  oppression  was  so  strong 
and  so  general  in  Spain,  would  it  have 
been  honourable  to  the  British  cha- 
racter, had  his  Majesty's  ministers 
told  the  gallant  Spaniards, '  We  will 
not  give  you  aid,  while  you  are  most 
in  want  of  it,  while  your  efforts  at 
emancipation  are  in  their  infancy; 
but  we  will  defer  our  assistance  till 
you  are  in  full  strength,  and  need  it 
not.'  Had  such  been  the  language  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  they  would 
have  indeed  deserved  the  reprobatioi^ 
of  ever^  man  in  the  country. ' 

Having  thus  cleared  up  the  princi- 
ple of  the  co-operation,  he  rapidly  re- 
futes the  charge  of  rash  expectation. 

*^  His  Majesty's  ministers,  in  cm* 
barking  in  that  cause,  were  not  «o 
weak,  80  improvidentj  so  foolish,  as 


to  expect  that  the  first  efforts  of  the 
Spamsh  people,  contending  with  such 
an  enemy,  would  be  crowned  witSi 
unqualified  success;  that  no  dkeofn-> 
fitures,  no  disasters,  no  reverses,  would 
retard  and  embarrass  the  early  aUd 
crude  operations  of  undisciplined  bra^ 
very,  when  brought  down  into  the 
open  plain  to  contend  with  the  supe- 
rior discipline,  the  superior  strength*, 
and  the  superior  generalship,  of  such  a 
power  as  France.  No !  Weak  as  the 
noble  Earl  might  suppose  minis|;a:s, 
they  were  not  yet  guilt]^  of  calculating 
with  certainty  upon  impossibilities. 
They  did  not  expect  that  such  a  c^use 
as  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  be  fought  fi>r 
with  such  an  enemy  as  the  Ruler  of 
France,  could  be  determined  in  otte 
campaign." 

He  men  turns  to  the  proof  from 
history,  that  national  resistance  con- 
tains the  sure  seeds  of  triumph. 

'^  I  cannot  feel  lukewarm  in  my 
hope,  that  the  efforts  of  Spain  will  hs 
crowned  with  ultimate  success.  When 
your  lordships  consider  the  great  po- 

Sular  revolutions  that  have  occurred, 
ave  they  ultimately  succeeded  with- 
out great  vicissitudes?  Switzerland 
and  Holland  are  instances  of  this; 
but,  above  all,  America.  In  that  fatal 
contest  with  America,  we  had  gained 
every  battle,  we  had  taken  every  town 
which  we  had  besieged,  until  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Burgoyne,  and  yet  the 
Americans  ultimately  succeeded  in  the 
arduous  contest.  In  the  present  im- 
portant struggle,  do  not  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  afford  a  hope 
of  success?  Does  not  its  population 
forbid  despair  ?" 

He  then  turns,  with  brief  but  vigo« 
reus  sarcasm,  to  the  pluckless  poficy 
of  the  Whig  year. 

"  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  concluded 
his  speech  mth  a  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The 
noble  Earl  may  not  approve  of  our 
measures ;  so  neither  do  I  approve  of 
his  counsels.  I  do  not  approve  of 
those  sublifne  operations  in  Egypt,  at 
Buenos- Ayres,  at  Constaiidnople,  and 
other  places,  that  emanated  from  the 
wisdom  of  those  with  whom  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  used  to  act." 

He  then  closes  with  a  lofty  and 
feeling  peroration  on  the  motives  of 
Briti^  sympathy  and  Spanish  resist- 
ance. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  the  satis- 
i^tion,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
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\m  M^^estjr's  government,  to  reflect> 
that,  whatever  maybe  the  consequences 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  em- 
barked, we  have  not  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Spanish  people ;  we  know  that 
every  true  Spanish  heart  beats  high 
for  this  country ;  we  know  that,  what- 
ever may  happen,  they  will  not  accuse 
us.  Submission  may  be  the  lot  which 
they  are  fated  to  endure  in  the  end ; 
but  they  do  not  impute  to  us  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  They  are  sen- 
sible, that  neither  the  thirst  after  com- 
merce, nor  territory,  nor  security,  is  to 
be  imputed  to  us  in  the  assistance  we 
have  afforded  to  them  on  this  most 
important  occasion.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  we  have  done  our  duty ; 
we  have  not  despkired ;  we  have  per- 
severed, and  we  will  do  so  to  the  last, 
while  there  is  anything  left  to  contend 
for  with  a  prospect  of  success." — De- 
bate  of  April  21,  1809. 

To  tnis  powerful  and  luminous 
speech— of  which  I  have  given  but  a 
fragment,  but  of  which  the  whole  de- 
serves to  be  studied,  and  is  not  less  an 
honour  to  its  speaker,  than  an  exposition 
of  the  policy  of  the  war — no  reply  could 
be  made ;  and  Opposition,  broken  down 
at  once  by  defeats  in  the  legislature, 
and  unpopularity  with  the  nation, 
abandoned  its  resistance  for  a  time. 
New  casualties  at  length  arrived  to  its 
succour,  and  it  rose  again,  to  impede 
the  interests,  and  degrade  the  honour, 
of  the  empire. 

Why  do  I  insist  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  peninsular  war  ? 


Because  it  was  the  very  crisis  of  Eu- 
rope ;  because  it  was  more  than  a  war 
— ^it  was  a  conflict  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  with  tyranny — a  great  trial 
of  the  question  of  national  independ- 
ence against  universal  domination  ; 
because  such  was  the  palpable  and  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  contest  to  Eu- 
rope, to  England,  and  to  freedom,  that 
those  who  could  not  honour  the  re- 
sistance of  Spain,  or  see  its  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  hope  of  nations,  must 
be  either  fools  or  knaves.^ 

But  if  our  contempt  for  Whiggism 
eould  be  deepened,  wnat  could  throw 
it  into  more  cureless  ridicule  than  its 
present  clamour  for  Spanish  insurrec- 
tion ;  a  miserable,  half-cast  descend- 
ant of  French  Jacobinism — ^repelled 
by  the  people,  revolting  to  national 
manners,  uncalled-for  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  and,  at  the  sight 
of  punishment,  flying  in  despair  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  Spain  ?  What  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  that  charlatan 
Wilson,  deported  irom  village  to  vil- 
lage of  Portugal,  in  the  midst  of  po- 
pular disgust,  and,  like  a  be^ar,  lashed 
back  to  his  parish  ?  What  more  siUy^ 
than  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
emaciated  fraud  of  Whig  boasting  at 
home,  by  fetes  and  fooleries  in  taverns 
and  theatres  ?  The  failure  of  the  Spa- 
nish ball  was  ludicrously  complete — 
the  influence  of  quadrilles  and  sylla- 
bubs, in  sustaining  a  national  war,  has 
been  found  impotent — and  the  Whigs 
are  without  resource  for  revolutions  to 
come. 
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No.  VII. 
To  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Deab  North, 

Thank  you  for  the  Quarterly.  I 
have  just  glanced  through  it  with  ra- 
ther a  hasty  eye,  and  send  you,  as  you 
wish,  my  opinions  concerning  it.  You 
rather  astonish  me  when  you  tell,  me 
that  pegple  are  amazed  at  some  of  my 
former  remarks.    You  are  asked,  you 


ers  of  periodicals  feel  of  continuing 
their  sets.  Therefore,  if  a  good  article, 
a  rara  avis,  nay,  a  rarissima,  appears 
in  the  Edinburgh,  it  is  open  to  you  to 
praise  it,  without  any  fear  of  hurting 
your  own  side  of  the  question.  You 
may  say  that  Jefirey*s  review  of  Si- 
mond,  for  example,  was  light,  sketchy, 
and  pleasant,  trifling  agreeably,  and 


say,  what  you  mean  by  abusing  the    just  fit  for  the  calibre  of  the   re- 


Quarterly  every  now  and  then,  and 
every  now  and  then  puffing  the  Edin- 
burgh. As  to  the  latter,  that  is  mere 
matter  of  taste.  The  Edinburgh  is  de- 
cidedly going  down  ;  it  is  hardly  seen 
in  decent  company  now-a^days,  and  I 
imagine  it  owes  whatever  circulation 
it  retains,  to  the  desire  which  all  buy- 


viewer.  You  may  allow  that  Sydney 
Smith  can  still  trim  ofl*  an  article, 
which,  if  you  be  in  a  great  hurry,  you 
might  admit  into  your  Magazine.  You 
may  confess  that  Brougham  is  a  good 
sort  of  scold,  whose  intemperance  to 
his  literary  superiors  amuses  you^  on 
the  same  principle  that  you  are  amu« 
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sed  by  the  slang  oi  a  blackguard  going 
t£  against  a  gentleman.  This^  I  repeat^ 
does  no  harm.  The  qualities  of  these 
gentlemen  are  admitted  by  all  parties ; 
and  the  smartness  of  Jefirey,  the  buf- 
foonery of  the  parson^  the  Billingsgate 
of  Brougham^  serve  to  float  the  lumber 
-of  the  stottery  of  Macculloch,  and 
filth  of  Hazlitt.  We  now  look  on  it 
as  a  sort  of  fangless  viper^  which  we- 
allow  to  crawl  about^  permitting  our- 
selves to  smile  now  and  then,  if  any 
of  its  slimy  contortions  please  the  fan- 
cy of  the  moment^  knowing  that  it  can 
do  no  hurt.  It  is  indeed  quite  helpless 
at  present.  Look  at  the  articles  in  the 
last  on  Slates  and  Virginius^  and  other 
crockery-ware.  Why,  sir,  the  work 
which  talks  of  such  trash,  except,  by  a 
sentence  or  so,  to  dispose  of  them  for 
ever,  is  destroyed. 

Therefore  it  is  that  you  may  praise 
a  good  article  of  the  Edinburgh,  as  I 
said  before.  When  it  went  forth  tri- 
umphing and  to  triumph;  when  its 
slander  and  scurrility  dealt  death  about 
it,  it  would  have  baen  treason  to  have 
pointed  out  anything  good  which  it 
contained ;  it  would  have  been  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  not  to  have  taken  the 
monster  by  the  horns,  and  shewn  him 
forth  in  full  brutality,  proving  that, 
strong  as  he  was  in  vice,  there  were 
still  giants  in  the  land  who  could  over- 
master his  evil  power.  But  now,  when 
he  has  neither  noof  nor  horn,  but  only 
a  pair  of  great  long  ears  to  prick  up  in 
defiance,  it  is  surely  an  act  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  which  does  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  our  allegiance  to  Tory- 
ism, to  hold  forth  to  admiration  the 
good  points  of  the  creature.  Puff  ac- 
cordingly, if  it  so  pleases  you,  any 
good  article  which  you  may  see  im- 
mersed in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  Con- 
stable's Review,  without  fear.  The 
concern  is  about  as  low  as  their  old  al- 
ly Dicky  Phillips's  affair,  which  I  am 
told  is  soil  published  somewhere  about 
Fleet-ditch. 

Then,  as  to  finding  fault  with  the 
Quarterly,  it  strikes  me  to  be  pure  im- 
pertinence in  any  of  the  Quarterly 
people  to  endeavour  to  bind  you  up. 
The  principles  of  that  journal  I  ad- 
mire, I  love — I  mean  its  political  prin- 
ciples. But  am  I  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge it  paramount  in  literature? — 
Not  I !  Have  not  I  as  good  a  right  to 
give  an  opinion  on  a  book,  as  such  peo- 
ple as  Milhnan  or  Whittaker  ?  In 
truth.  I  have,  and  shall  as  liberally  ex- 
ercise my  privilege  of  finding  fault 


with  them,  as  they  do  with  other  wri- 
ters, if  I  think  them  wrong.  The  great 
ability  of  many,  of  most  of  its  articles, 
I  not  only  admit,  but  am  proud  of.  I 
thiiik  it  does  honour  to  our  party  to  have 
such  powerful  writing  engaged  in  its 
cause ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  its  occasional  puffery 
and  humbug,  by  which  it  sometimes 
betrays  that  cause.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being 
printed  by  Mr  Murray,  should  render 
it  necessary  that  every  one  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray's books,  no  matter  how  infamous 
or  indecent,  should  be  puffed  off^  di- 
rectly or  indirectly ;  and,  above  all,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  are  to  hold  our 
tongues,  or  wink  at  such  conduct.  Still 
farther,  when  I  see  a  Review,  profess- 
ing to  be  the  organ  of  Toryism,  turn- 
ing round  on  the  Lord  Cnancellor— 
who,  if  we  view  him  in  all  his  bear- 
ings, honour,  integrity,  knowledge  of 
law,  impartiality,  and  talent,  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  sat  in  Chancery,  the  verjt  nucleus 
of  our  principles — abusing  him  and  re- 
viling the  law  of  the  land,  because  the 
judge  and  the  law  will  not  allow  Mr 
Murray  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of 
foul  works — works  altogetner  opposed 
to  the  political  and  religious  views 
which  the  Review  supports,  I  must 
speak  out,  if  nobody  else  will,  and 
protest  that  the  Quarterly  does  not  ut- 
ter my  sentiments,  in  this  instance  at 
least.  To  Murray's  using  the  engine 
in  his  hands  for  puffing  off  the  fair 
books  which  he  pubhshes,  I  do  not 
object.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  bad 
taste  to  do  it  so  much  as  he  does ;  but 
I  do  most  strenuously  object  to  the 
Quarterly's  giving  up,  in  any  case,  its 
party  for  the  sake  of  its  publisher. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  there  is  too  much 
France  in  this  number.  Of  thirteen 
articles,  six  are  on  French  works,  which 
is  more  than  needful  in  an  English 
review,  particularly  as  there  have  been 
so  many  books  worth  reviewing,  pub- 
lished since  the  last  appearance  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  strikes  me  that  lk)th 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  pay  too  li- 
mited attention  to  our  own  literature  ; 
that  they  are  anything  but  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  tne  actusd  state  of  the  writing 
world  among  us.  They  are  just  a 
bundle  of  Essays  on  books  apparently 
selected  at  random,  or,  at  most,  with  a 
view  to  serve  their  booksellers.  The 
old  Monthly  Review  is  a  much  fairer 
record  of  our  current  literature  in  this 
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respect ;  I  read  its  critiques^  stupid  and 
posing  as  they  generally  are,  with  an 
interest  not  at  all  derived  from  them- 
selves ; '  but  from  my  certainty  that 
they  tell  me  how  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land is  at  the  present  moment  em- 
ployed.* 

But  ai^  my  business  in  writing  to 
you  is  not  to  discuss  the  heau  ideal  of 
a  review^  but  to  consider  an  individual 
Number  of  one  actually  existing,  I 
shall  b^n  with  the  b^;mning.  The 
tot  article  is  Lacretdle's  History  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly ;  a  clever 
iNq[>er,  in  a  prqper  spirit^  by  Mr  Cro- 
ker^  I  opine.  It  is,  indeed,  excel- 
lent throughout,  and  I  quarrel  only 
with  its  concluding  paragraph.  After 
pronouncinga  just  eulogium  on  Burke, 
ne  quotes  a  character  of  that  great  man 
from  an  old  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  that  long  since  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  pastry-cook.  Burke,  teate 
Jeffrey,  was  a  man  of  no  judgment,  no 
principles,  no  firmness,  no  honesty — ^he 
was  1^0  philosopher,  no  man  of  busi- 
ness^ no  orator  I  There  is  a  critic  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  for  you !  In  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Jeffi-ey — the  gen- 
tleman who  actually  can  speak  to  meir 
lordships  in  courts  until  he  comes  to  a 
pain  in  nis  leg  from  standing,  the  only 
period  of  Jeffirey's  harangues — ^Burke 
was  no  speaker.  We  have  here  nicely 
balanced  orator  Jefirey  versus  no- 
orator  Burke,  and  the  Irishman  is 
found  wanting.  So  saith  the  Prince 
of  Critics  and  the  King  of  Men,  as 
Hazlitt^  the  gallant  of  Southampton- 
street,  Holbom,  styles  his  friend. — 
Burke's  shade  niay,  however,  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  fact,  that 
ihe  same  great  and  ingenious  person 
discovered  also  that  Swift  was  no  wit, 
Wordsworth  no  poet,  Pindar  unable 
to  write  Greek,  Addison  not  worth 
reading,  Socrates  a  scoundrel.  Bums 
nothing  but  a  blackguard.  In  a  word, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  named  in  a 
day  with  Jefi&ey  the  great,  the  advo* 
cate  who  domineers  in  the  Jury  Court, 
and  actually  writes  thirty  pages  full  of 
words  at  a  time  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  But,  to  be  serious,  why  did 
C.  quote  such  trash  ?  Would  he  turn 
iXjp  the  pages  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Dundad  for  a  character  of  Pope  ?  or  if 


he  did  casually  come  in  contact  with 
any  such  trumpery,  would  he  have 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  even  ex- 
pressing disgust?  Of  course,  he  would 
not — he  would  merely  laugh  at  the 
poor  creature ;  and  yet  there  never  was 
such  a  fathomless  distance  between 
Dennis  and  Pope^  as  between  Jefirey 
and  Burke. 

'  The  ninth  and  tenth  articles,  on  Ma- 
dam Campan's  Marie  Antoinette, — ^the 
Dutchess  of  Angouleme's  Narrative  of 
the  Journey  to  Varennes, — her  Private 
Memoksof  what  passed  in  the  Temple, 
—and  Louis  XVI  II/s  Narrative' of  his 
Journey,  are  by  the  same  accomplished 
liand,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  as  we  first 
article.  I  think  C,  however,  rather 
hard  on  poor  Louis,  and  that  your  own 
review  was  much  fairer;  buthedoesam- 
ple  justice  to  the  sublime,  simple,  and 
touching  Memoirs  of  the  Daughter  of 
France.  Idef^  any  man  of  human  feel- 
ings to  read  tne  473d  page  of  the  Quar- 
terly, the  heart-rending  page  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  suf^rings  of  the 
poor  child  whohad/themisfortune  to  be 
Louis  XVII. — the  poor,  dear,  innocent, 
unhappy,  little  creature,  in  his  priva- 
tions, bis  terrors,  his  neglect,  his  lone- 
liness^  and  his  almost  sublime  silence 
— -without  emotion.  It  proves  how 
fact  surpasses  fiction.  -No  writer  would 
have  dared  to  imagine  such  a  charac- 
ter as  the  docile,  courteous,  obedient 
child,  who  never  spoke  agaiUy  after 
havinff  been  forced  by  monsters  in  hu- 
man shape  to  sign  a  deposition  against 
his  mother.  Well  doe9  the  Quarterly 
remark,  that  even  the  Queen's  own  ap- 
peal to  the  maternal  hearts  of  aet 
nearcrs,  was  not  so  pathetic,  so  irresist- 
ible a  touch  as  this. 
•  The  Reviewer  remarks  on  these 
things,  like  a  man  whose  heart  is  wor- 
thy of  his  genius.  Why  does  Croker 
do  notiiin^  of  his  own  ?  Surely,  sure- 
ly he  might  be  the  Swift  of  our  time 
if  he  pleased. 

The  second  article  is  on  Burton's 
Rome,  with  sufficient  learning  and 
pleasantry  to  reward  its  perusal.  The 
reviewer  talks  a  little  twaddle  about 
church  ceremonies,  fretted  vaults,  state- 
ly columns,  &c.  which  so  good  a  Pres- 
byterian as  I  am  cannot  swallow^  but 
certainly  shall  not  fight  about. 


•  Good  Timothy,  abuse  whom  you  please,  but  the  Monthly  is  a  very  good  book— for, 
Tstly,  it  contains  first-rate  articles  every  now  and  then ;  and,  Sdly,  it  id  less  than  any  pe- 
rio^cali  except  mine,  under  Ikmc  Bibliopolic  influeDcet«-Ct  N. 
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Artide  third  is  on  Arago's  Voyage 
Round  the  Worlds  and  a  capital  cutting 
up  of  an  empty  French  coxcomb  it  is. 
We  may  expect,  I  suppose,  a  reclO' 
motion  trom  Arago — at  least  I  hope  so. 
He  is  a  most  superlative  jackass. 
.  The  fourth  article,  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
.is  a  very  superficial  and  moderate  af- 
fair ;  but  is  perhaps  quite  as  well  on 
that  account ;  for  there  is  not  a  hu- 
man being  who  will  now  read  a  grave 
treatise  on  so  unpromising  a  subject. 
The  evil,  as  it' prevails  in  England,  is 
.confessedly  enormous;  but  the  pri- 
.vil^e  of  murmuring  now  alone  re- 
iotasu,  all  classes  appearing  to  aban- 
don exertion  as  hopeless,  under  the 
•weight  of  this  irremediable  calamity. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws,  viz.  tnat  the  Le- 
gislature can  by  its  fiat  create  unli- 
mited means  of  subsistence,  and  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labour,  is  now 
universally  disowned ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
disavow  the  principle,  than  to  recal  its 
practical  effects ;  and  the  whole  subse- 
quent legislation  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
has  been  a  wretched  struggle  in  detail, 
to  counteract  the  master-principle  of 
mii^vemment,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, struck  down  the  moral  feeling 
of  independence.  Some  of  the  wisest 
and  ablest  of  Englishmen  have  retired 
from  this  intractable  subject  in  des- 
pair ;  but  the  Reviewer,  who  is  nei- 
ther very  wise  nor  very  able,  manages 
it  with  a  freedom  and  facility  which 
are  quite  decisive  of  his  incapacity. 
The  drift  of  his  argument — almough 
there  is  much  discreet  reserve  in  the 
expression — ^is  the  absolute  defence  of 
the  existing  Poor  Laws  of  England  as 
to  their  principle,  coupled  with  some 
hints  neither  very  new  nor  important 
as  to  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
their  execution.  In  a  strain  of  rea- 
soning at  once  original  and  profound, 
we  are  taught,  that  to  assist  the  noor, 
"  is  not  onJy  a  precept  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  religion,  a  maxim  of  moral  vir- 
tue, but  an  instinctive  feeling  of  hu- 
man nature ;"  and  this  being  the  main 
argument  for  compulsory,  instead  of 
voluntary  aid,  we  are  led  to  infer, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judicious 
writer,  the  due  enforcement  of  Chris- 


tian and  moral  maxims,  is  just  the 
proper  subject  for  acts  of  Parliament. 
When  we  add  the  precious  discovery, 
that  compulsory  assessments  will  oe 
rather  more  equal  in  their  operation 
than  voluntary  contributions,  the  sum 
of  this  conclusive  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  English  Poor  Laws  is  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  it  is  upon  a  foundation  thus 
deep  and  solid,  that  this  wiseacre  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  placed  the 
defence  of  a  system,  which  the  wisest 
men  of  England  have  long  pronounced 
indefensible,  and  the  nation  at  large  has 
felt  to  be  all  but  intolerable. — This 
weightier  controversy  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  skirmish  with  our  countryman 
Dr  Chalmers,  who  some  years  ago  took 
up  this  business  of  the  poor  with  cha- 
racteristic enthusiasm-r-which,  it  is  a 
pity  to  observe,  however,  so  premature- 
ly evaporated — and  although  the  Doc- 
tor's singular  hurry  and  heedlessness 
appear  to  have  given  the  Reviewer  some 
petty  advantages  in  the  detail  of  the 
question,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as 
ne  supposes,  that  the  "  answers  to 
these  (the  Reviewer's)  questions  must 
overthrow  Dr  Chalmers's  system." 
Mark  the  fairness  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed for  this  imaginary  overthrow. 
Dr  Chalmers  alleges,  as  a  proof  of 
the  defects  of  the  existing  system  for 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  that, 
under  it,  the  assessment  was  quad- 
rupled from  1803  to  1818 ;  and  the 
Reviewer  rebuts  this  objection  of  an 
assessment  quadrupled  during  one  pe- 
riod, by  appealing  to  an  increase  of  less 
than  a  third  of  the  population  during 
a  different  period.  Again,  the  Doctor 
refers  to  the  fact,  that  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  parishioners  were 
found  for  three  years  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  relief  of  all  the  new  cases 
of  pauperisn;  that  occurred,  leaving,  in 
fact,  after  such  relief,  a  considerable 
surplus;  and  the  Reviewer  disputes 
the  inference  deducible  from  this  fact, 
by  stating,  that  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  poor-rates  were  reduced  even 
in  England,  and  by  hazarding  the  ri- 
diculously ignorant  assumption,  that 
the  parish  of  St  John's,  Glasgow,  is, 
compared  with  other  parishes  of  the 
city,  remarkably  free  of  pauperism.* 


's  parish  being  in  fact  inhabited,  with  few  exceptions,  by  people  of  the  very 
and  the  natural  proportion  of  paupers  there  about  5  to  1  to  Uie  most  of  the 


•St  John' 
lowest  rank, 
other  parishes  of  that  town. 
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And  it  is  thus  that  diis  heavy  cham- 
pion of  English  pauperism  demolishes 
the  hardy  presDyterian  declaimer. — 
The  Doctor  is  perhaps  not  just  the  man 
whom,  except  for  practical  purposes — 
for  fervid  zeal  and  assiduous  ministra- 
tion in  the  hovels  of  poverty  and  vice 
— we  should  select  as  the  champion 
of  a  great  reform  in  the  management 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  more  is  the  pity 
that  his  singular  retreat  from  the 
world  should  limit  for  the  future  his 
contrihutions  to  this  good  cause  to 
the  periodical  accumulation  of  lum- 
hering  pamphlets,  of  which  we  have 
already  tiad  more  than  enough  ;  but 
he  is  not  just  a  person,  after  all,  to  be 
*'  overthrown"  by  any  ordinary  contri- 
butor to  the  Quarterly  Review,  nor  can 
what  he  has  done  be  so  easily  oblitera- 
ted as  seems  to  be  imagined  by  an  obso- 
lete apologist  of  the  English  poor-laws. 

Article  fiftb.  Theodore  Ducas — a 
common-place  review  of  a  common- 
place book. 

The  sixth  article  is  such  as  the  Quar- 
terly only  can  furnish.  It  is  a  review  of 
Captain  Franklin's  stupendous  journey. 
Mr  Barrow  brings  every  qualification 
desirable  for  the  consideration  of  such 
a  work :  profound  geographical  know- 
ledge, clear  and  accurate  views  of  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  voyages 
of  discovery,  and  a  lucid  style  and  ar- 
rangement. Compare  his  articles  with 
the  drossy,  mock-scientific,  d(^matic, 
and  impertinent  mumpings  of  the  Blue 
and  Yellow  on  the  same  subject,  fldl 
of  ignorance,  self-conceit,  selfrpuffery, 
ana  insolent  abuse  of  other  people. 
Compare,  in  particular,  their  article 
on  the  North-west  Passage  with  this 
masterly  one. 

Had  I  not  the  fear  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Jury-Court  before  my  eyes — that 
awful  band  of  reviewers,  whose  fiat 
decides  all  literary  questions,  Hebrew^ 
Samaritan,  Chaldee  and  Masoretic, 
Thermometrical  and  Frigoriflc,  I 
should  say,  that  a  more  stupid  and  pre- 
sumptuous collection  of  betises  was 
never  thrown  together  by  the  merest 
smatterer  in  literature.  Head,  for  in- 
stance, Barrow's  and  Parry's  Remarks 
(p.  406-408)  on  the  Navigation  of  the 
Arctic  Seas,  and  then  turn  to  read,  if 
you  can,  the  Blue  and  Yellow's  pyet 
— (mind  I  do  not  say  parrot,  but) 
pyet  attempt  at  waggery,  their  nau- 
seating stufi*  about  die  Polar  basin, 
Don  Quixote  and  Mambrino's  helmet. 


In  nothing,  indeed,  as  in  such  articles^ 
is  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Quarterly 
over  the  E(finburgn  so  clearly  dis- 
cernible. 

As  many  idle  conjectures  conciem- 
ing  the  fate  of  Captain  Parry  are 
afloat,  and  many  tormenting  specula- 
tions vented  on  the  tardiness  of  his 
return,  too  mudb  publicity  cannot  be 
given  to  the  fact,  that  Parry  himself 
*^  calculated  upon  three  summers,  and 
only  wished,  that,  if  not  heard  of  in 
the  banning  of  1824,  a  vessel  with 
provisions  might  be  sent  into  Behring's 
Straits  in  the  autumn  of  that  year." — 
P.  409.  Mr  Barrow  concludes  by  re- 
marking- 

'*  With  regard  to  risk,  we  apprehend 
none  beyond  that  to  which  all  navigation 
in  the  icy  seas  is  liable,  and  which  the  long- 
frequented  whale-fishery,  conducted  in  ves- 
sels not  half  so  strong,  nor  half  so  well 
manned,  has  proved  to  be  little  more  than 
common  sea  risk.  Indeed,  with  ships  as 
strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them; 
.  stored  with  provisions  and  fuel  for  nearly 
four  years ;  with  a  commander  excelled  ))y 
none  in  the  various  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  endued  with  intellectual  faailties  of 
the  highest  order,  and  fiill  of  zeal  and  ener- 
gy tempered  with  due  prudence  and  discre- 
tion ;  with  experioiced  otncers,  and  crews 
of  picked  seamen  ; — ^we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  any  reasonable  ground  of 
alarm  for  their  safety  need  be  entertained.** 

I  hope,  and  trust  not. 
In  Mr  B.'s  remarks  on  the  ornaments 
of  this  book  of  travels,  he  pays  them 
a  well-deserved  compliment,  but  goes 
sadly  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  what 
he  (ills  "  the  greasy  daubs  of  litho- 
graphy." Now,  this  is  unjust  to  a  most 
us^art,  which  they  are  daUy  bring- 
mg  to  more  and  more  perfection.  If 
Mr  Barrow  would  just  cast  his  eyes 
over  Francis  Nicholson's  plates,  he 
would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  retra<!t 
his  censure.  Be  the  defects  of  litho- 
graphy what  they  may,  it  at  all  events 
gives  you  the  picture  from  the  very 
and  of  the  pamter ;  and  I  trust  the 
unworthy  jealousy  among  line  engra- 
vers, which  has  already  turned  it'  three 
times  out  of  the  country,  will  not 
again  prevail  to  banish  it  firom  us  a 
fourth  time.  To  Mr  Finden's  merits 
I  readily  subscribe ;  indeed,  I  should 
be  blind  if  I  did  not ;  but  a  more  com- 
plete apropos  des  bottes  never  occurred 
than  in  the  way  Barrow  here  brings 
him  forward.  He  mentions  that  the 
etchings  are  finished  in  line-engraving 
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by  Mr  Finden^  a  young  and  promising 
artist;  and  then^  apropos  of  Mr  Fin- 
d^i^  an  asterisk  directs  to  a  note^  in 
which  we  are  informed^  that  "  his  en- 
gravings of  Captain  Batty's  Welch 
scenery  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  branch  of  the  art."  How  natu- 
rally a  puff  on  Welch  scenery  comes 
in,  m  a  disquisition  on  a  journey  to  the 
Polar  Sea !  But  the  whole  is  explain- 
ed when  we  learn  that  Batty^  a  very 
worthy  fellow^  is  the  reviewer's  son- 
in-law>  and  that  his  book  does  not 
sell  80.  well  as  it  ought !  I'here  are 
tricks  in  a'  trades,  Mr  North.  To 
crown  the  whole,  Murray  is  about 
bringing  out  another  edition  of  Frank- 
lin, to  be  ornamented  not  by  etdiings 
—not  by  line-engravings — not  by  Mr 
Finden---but  by  those  very  ''  greasy 
daubs  of  lithography'*  which  are  scorn- 
ed by  his  reviewer,  and  used  as  a  peg 
to  hang  a  note-puffatory  upon. 

Moore's  (not  Tom,  but  Abraham) 
Moore's  Pindar  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  paper.    As  I  have  neither  origi- 
nal n(Hr  translation  by  me  here  in  this 
rustic  sojourn^  I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  critique.    It  ap- 
pears too  verbal,  too  fond  of  cavilling 
at  words,  and  carping  at  trifles ;  but  it 
if  a  most  readable  article.  Moore  had 
certainly  (I  judge  by  the  specimens  . 
here  given)  a  fine  ear  for  versification, 
a|id  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  book 
if  an  accession  to  our  literature.  What 
could  have  possessed  the  reviewer  to 
condude  his  review  of  the  work  of 
such  a  man  by  such  a  piece  of  classi- 
cal cant  as  he  does.    There  is  no  man 
more  truly  devoted  to  classical  litera- 
ture than  I  am — ^nobody  more  Trilling 
to  pay  knee  tribute  to  tne  glorious  old 
writers  of  Greece — nobody  more  ready 
to  defend  against  the  mean  and  gro- 
velling shopkeeping  spirit  of  innova- 
tion toe  grand  institutions   for  the 
education  of  the  flower  of  England's 
youth — but  as  I  hate  cant  in  religion 
—cant  in  poUtics — cant  in  criticism — 
cant  in  taste — so  do  I  detest  cant  in 
these  subjects  too.     Homer  and  Pin- 
dar, great  and  sublime  as  they  are,  do 
not  qf  themselves  *'  sooth,  purify,  or , 
exalt"  the  human  heart.  Tne  might- 
iest scholars— alas  !  for  the  obliquities 


of  our  nature — ^have  been  stained  and 
sullied  by  crimes  the  most  atrocious, 
by  sensuaUties  the  most  groveUing. 
Why  did  the  reviewer  choose  such  a 
time  for  such  an  observation  }  Moore, 
whose  book  he  was  reviewing,  was  an 
accompUshed  scholar,  aman  ''  initiated 
early,  and  imbued  deeply,  in  the  man- 
liness and  taste  of  Grecian  literature." 
Yet  he  was  a  whig,  and  an  outcast ;  a 
man  obliged  to  fly  for  having  robbed 
his  patron  Earl  Grosvenor  to  an  im- 
mense amount — a  mere  model  of  pe- 
culation and  ingratitude.  No,  sir, 
there  is  another  book,  which  alone 
truly  sooths,  purifies,  and  exalts — a 
book  that  bids  us  "  Fear  God,  and  ho- 
nour the  King,"  but  that,  to  Mr  Moore's 
party,  is  a  sealed  volume.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  the  all  biit  divine  poets  of 
Greece,  will  avail  nothing  to  the  puri- 
fication of  soul. 

The  eighth  article,  on  the  Navigation 
Laws — I  feel  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
subject.  It  will  require  a  separate  and 
weU-thought-on  paper,  not  such  light 
sketches  as  I  am  here  throwing  off.   I 
participate  in  the  fears  of  the  reviewer, 
that  we  are  letting  theory  go  too  far. 
I  tremble  at  meddling  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  ancestors,  even  though 
1  have  Mr  Ricardo's  assertion  that  he 
is  a  wiser  man  than  any  of  them.  Above 
all,  I  dread  tampering  with  our  right 
arm  of  strength,    the  navy.      Woe 
to  us  when  we  lose  the  watery  wall ! 
Under  the  old  Navigation  Laws  were 
fostered  Russels,  and  Boscawens,  and 
Rodneys,  and  St  Vincents,  and  Dun- 
cans, and  the  mighty  glories  of  Nel- 
son— I  will  not  say  that  it  was  alto- 
gether in  consequence  of  these  laws — 
but  if  it  were,  then  those  who  have  al- 
tered them  have  undertaken  a  fearful 
responsibility.    But  I  own  I  am  not 
competent  to  the  consideration.  I  leave 
it  to  abler  hands,  contenting  myself 
with  expressing  my  humble,  but  ear- 
nest hopes,  that  the  fine-drawn  specu- 
lations of  dieorists^  will  not  be  allowed 
to  trifle  with  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
emphatically  and  most  truly  calls,  "  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  empire,  the  Bri- 
tish Navy."* 


1 
•  Peraons  who  arc  taken  to  see  tlie  very  ingenious  lithographic  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  generally  required  to  write  a  few  wordt<  to  be  thrown  off,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  piccetw.     When  Sir  Walter  visited  it,  he  wrote  the  above.     The  stone  is  still 
carefully  preserved. 
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Wuiy, 


The  ninth  and  tenth  articles  I  have 
akeady  noticed,  and^  for  the  present^  I 
pass  tne  eleventh^  in  order  to  consider 
It  in  connexion  with  the  last.  The 
twelfth  is  hy  Southey,  an  amusing  and 
instructive  account  of  the  Theopmlan- 
thropists  of  France — ^indeed  all  the 
Doctor's  histories  of  sects  are  amusing 
and  instructive — which  at  last  diver- 
ges easily  endugh  into  an  ardent  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  infidelity  among 
ourselves — and  concludes  witn  an  ad- 
mirable precis  of  the  proofs  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  is  in  truth  an 
excellent  paper,  but  I  do  not  partici- 
pate altogether  in  the  views  taken  by 
Southey  of  the  dangers  to  which  reli- 
gion is  exposed.  I  never  fear  the  con- 
test of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle. 
Give  us  a  fair  stage,  and  no  favour,  and 
we  shall  still  hold  the  mastery.  Sou- 
they says,  that  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lions of  newspapers  are  annually  circu- 
lated among  us,  and  at  least  two- thirds 
of  the  number  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  sound  principles.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
fact.  But,  even  admitting  it,  the  glori- 
ous army  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
does  not  strike  me  as  a  vastly  formi- 
dable body  by  any  means.  All  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  society  merely  despise 
them — they  know  that  with  few,  very, 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  a  mean, 
illiterate,  stupid  gang  of  blockheads, 
who  can  just  turn  off  articles,  false  in 
fact,  lumpish  in  argument,  vulgar  in 
manner,  and  ungrammatical  in  style. 
Take  them  as  a  body,  I  assert  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  on  any  principle 
of  selection,  to  bring  together  so  utter- 
Iv  contemptible  a  pack  of  hounds  as 
tne  London  "  gentlemen  of  the  press," 
from  the  editors  who  jabber  broken 
English  for  their  political  readers,  down 
to  tne  footman  who  writes  fashionable 
intelligence  for  the  beau  monde.  The 
dissection,  the  utter  dissection  of  a 
newspaper,  would  afford  you  a  capital 
article,  but  it  should  be  done  by  some 
one  residing  in  London.  Believe  me, 
and  Dr  Southey,  too,  may  beheve  me, 
that  even  the  pot-house  vulgarian  is 
not  much  guUed  by  them.  If  infideli- 
ty prevails,  and  it  does  prevail  nowhere 
but  in  London,  we  must  seek  other 
causes  than  the  agency  of  the  "  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press."  The  hounds  may 
yelp  in  to  join  the  cry,  to  be  sure,  but 
their  melody  is  of  no  great  avail.  We 
— I  metin  the  men  who  wield  the  pen 
at  the  opposite  of  the  question — can 
put  them  down.     I  speak  it  without 


fear  of  contradiction.  Do  not  we  all 
remember  the  time  when  the  Whigs 
had  everything  their  own  way ;  when 
a  man  hardly  dared  avow  mmself  a 
Tory,  for  fear  of  being  pronounced  an 
illiberal  blockhead ;  wnen  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview  was  the  acknowledged 
lord  of  literature  and  politics ;  when 
Tom  Moore  was  the  wit  in  verse,  and 
Sydney  Smith  the  wit  in  prose;  when, 
in  a  word,  all  was  their  own?  And  how 
is  it  now  ?  Why,  Whig  and  jack-ass 
are  convertible  terms;  it  is  a  by- 
word of  reproach ;  they  are  our  butts, 
our  common-places  of  fan,  our  Lis- 
tons,  our  Grimald^.  Blue  and  Yellow 
is  waste  paper — Tom  Moore  is  obliged 
to  submit  his  poetry  to  the  care  of  a 
lawyer,  before  he  dares  print  it — Syd- 
ney Smith  is  compelled  to  transport 
himself  to  Botany  Bay,  in  quest  of  bad 
jokes— and,  in  short,  they  are  laugh- 
ed at  by  us,  blackguarded  by  Cobbett 
and  his  crew,  and  pelted  by  the  mob. 
They  are  now  a  nerveless,  knotless, 
pluckless,  powerless,  as  well  as  a  God- 
less faction.  We,  North,  we  of  this 
Magazine,  began  the  good  work ;  we 
seized  their  cannon,  and  turned  it  on 
themselves ;  our  example  was  follow- 
ed by  others,  and  now  they  find  they 
can  only  defend  themselves  from  the 
whizzing  shafts  of  our  ridicule,  by 
skulking  under  the  protection  of  laws, 
which  they  had,  during  their  own  tri- 
umphant career,  denounced  as  absurd 
and  tyrannical. 

So  will  it  be  with  the  anti-religion- 
ists. Southey  attaches  too  much  im- 
portance to  tneir  writings,  being  him* 
self  a  litterateur.  They,  too,  could  be 
written  down ;  and  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, sound  at  the  core,  is  against 
them.  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  system  of  prosecution 
was  dropped.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
a  very  ticklish  question ;  but,  feeling 
confident  as  I  do,  that  God  will  never 
give  us  up  to  be  conquered  by  the 
devil,  if  we  stand  firm  to  one  another, 
knowing  the  vast  superiority  of  intel- 
lect on  our  side,  remembering  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  every  age^ 
.1  should  not  fear  the  difihsipn  of  thou-* 
sands  of  copies  of  the  works  of  Tom 
Paine  and  villains  of  his  stamp,  while 
we  have  hearts  and  heads  ,to  oppose 
them.  I  expect  much  from  the  sys- 
tem of  education  pursued  towards  the 
rising  generation.  I  expect  much 
from  the  increased  energy  and  zeal  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Enj^nd, 
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without  which  all  prosecutions  are  un-  Westminster ;  and  had  1  heard  it  from 

ayailing.  In  Southey's  own  words,  (I  such  a  youth,   I  should  have  been 

quote  from  memory ;)  tempted  to  say,  "  That  is  really  a  fine 

"ButifwithinAer  walls,  indifference  dweU,  promising  hd— has  read  his  authors 

Woe  to  her  then!  She  needs  no  outer  with  some  tasle — How  old  may  he  b^? 

wound."  Seventeen? — ^Ay,  a  fine  lad  indeed^ 

If,  however,  in  place  of  indiffer-  fine  honourable  boyish  notions,  and 
ence,  zeal  should  abound,  I  care  not  a  no  doubt,  when  he  gets  a  few  years 
farthing  for  the  efforts  of  infidelity,  over  his  head,  and  can  see  things,  not 
and  would,  willingly  vote  that  libel  through  mere  bookish  media,  he  will 
prosecutions  be  left  to  such  friends  of  be  able  to  produce  something  worth 
freedom,  as  Henry  Grey  Bennet,  Den-  reading,  if  he  can  acquire  a  less  am- 
man.  Brougham,  the  late  Queen,  Da-  bitious  style,  and  lose  the  habit  of 
niel  O'Connell  of  Ireland,  Lord  ^chy  quoting  Greek — ^and  that,  of  course, 
Shilliug,  Peter  Finuerty,  late  or  the  he  will  do."  But  I  have  far  different 
pillory,  and  John  Leslie.  The  worthy  feelings  for  the  composition  of  a  full- 
Laureate,  by  the  way,  falls  into  the  grown  man,  who  has  felt  the  razor 
old  Lake  trick  twice  in  the  course  of  over  his  throat.  The  quarrel  between 
this  concern.  He  quotes  his  own  Joan  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  is  a  quarrel 
of  Arc,  (O  ye  Gods !)  and  he  puffs  between  two  hostile  factions  of  people 
Elia ! — £heu !  Eheu !  of  the  same  country. 

I  Qonsider  tlie  eleventh  and  thir-        HWe  must  b^  Tickler's  pardon  for 

teenth  articles  together,  as  being  on  diminishing  his  excellent  article,  by 

something  similar  subjects,  the  former  omitting  his  strictures  on  the  Greek 

on  Greece,  the  latter  on  Spain ;  but  affairs — ^because  we  have  not  room, 

how  dissimilar  in  style,  argument,  and  They  shall  appear  in  our  next.    If 

common  sense !  The  paper  on  Spanish  Tim  wishes,  he  may  alter,  or  add,  or 

affidrs  is  by  a  sensible,  well-informed,  omit,  ad  libitum,  in  the  meantime.! 
clear-headed,  statesmanlike  writer,  who        The  other  affair  of  which  you  spoke 

knows  the  interests  of  his  country,  shall  be  attended  to.   Mrs  T.  presents 

and  is  not  led  away  by  the  nonsensi-  her  compliments — ^the  youngster,  I  am 

cal  claptraps  that  amuse  fools.    The  sorry  to  say,  still  continues  weakly.   I 

other  is  a  mere  piece  of  schoolboy  fro-  am,  dear  sir,  yours  ever, 
thy  declamation,  such  a  thing  as  would  Timothy  Tickleb. 

be  counted  very  clever  in  a  boy  at  Southside,  Saturday. 

F.S» — Southey  is  still  vivid  in  wrath  against  his  Lordship  of  Byron,  ex,  gr, 
**  Contagion  was  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  court,  by  a  race  of 
poets— 

''  Whose  loose  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
Their  own  corruption.   Soul-polluted  slaves, 
Who  sate  them  down  delibecately  lewd 
So  to  awake,  and  pamper  lust  in  minds 
Unborn.'' 

Which  sweet  strain,  we  learn  by  a  note,  is  in  *'  Joan  of  Arc."  As  also'that  '*  These 
lines  sufficiently  shew,  that  their  author  held  the  same  moral  opinions  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  as  when  he  branded  thie  author  of  Don  Juan" — a  most  im- 
portant and  highly-interesting  fact.  But  I  am  no  pretender  to  great  powers  of 
divination,  when  I  say,  that  that  note  never  would  have  appeared  in  the  Quar<- 
terly,  had  not  his  Lordship  quarrelled  with  Murray. 

Again,  "  One  Liberal,  (we  are  thankftd  for  the  word — ^it  is  well  that  we 
shoidd  have  one  which  will  at  once  express  whatever  is  detestable  in  principle, 
and  flagitious  in  conduct.)"  Prosecute  Southey,  John  Hunt,  prosecute  him^ 
inan,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Leigh  the  first,  also,  had  better  take  advice  on 
the  following  passage :  "  Some  of  the  most  depraved  minds  in  the  present  ge- 
neration, have  manifested  this  tendency,  proclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  their 
hatred  tor  Christianity,  and  their  predilection  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  religion  of  the  loves  and  luxuries — that  is,  the  religion  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Garden  God,"  &c.  &c.  Apollo  and  Mercurius,  and  the 
rest,  as  Bryan  O'Proctor  has' it.  "  Some  of  the  most  depraved  miwls !"  Fie ! 
Fie! 

^'  Oh,  Bryan  William  Proctor  Cornwall  Barry, 
Open  your  sketchico-dramatic  mouth,*' 
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and  fight  in  defence  of  the  sky-gods.  A^n,  '^  others  of  a  higher  class 
mingle^  Hke  Voltaire,  filth  with  blasphemy,  unpiety  with  lewdness,  and  pur- 
sue their  object  with  such  devoted  perseverance,  as  if  the  devil  had  chosen 
them  fiyr  his  apostles."  A  hit' palpable  against  the  Satanic  school,  a  nickname 
which,  however,  will  hardly  last  as  long  as  our  own  Cockney  or  JLeg-of-Mut- 
toQ  Schools  of  Poetry. 

T.  T. 

F.S. — I  have  a  comer  still  left  of  this  voluminous  epistle — and  I  shall  use  it 
to  enter  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  Jerry  fientham.  Hang  it,  he  is  our  preserve. 
He  is  lugged  in  in  p.  502,  text  and  note— in  p.  551— and  other  places. 
This  is  poaching  on  you.  Warn  Murray's  scribes  off,  and  vindicate  your  right 
in  cutting  up  that  first-rate  piece  of  game,  him  whom  a  friend  of  ours  calls,  in 
that  droll  song  which  he  sung  a  fortnight  ago  for  us,  (and  which  you  should 

print,) 

"  Sage  Jeremy  the  bencher 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn  —of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

Good  night— it  is  almost  two  o'clock. 

T.  T. 
Cl  write  to-morrow.] 


I  was  just  going  to  seal  up,  when  tract  twenty,  distinguished  by  any 

your  new  packet  came   to  hand.—  readable  quality.    Cant  I  never  speak. 

Well,  I  have  read  the  three  new  Can-  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  never 

tos,  will  speak — especially  to  you  ;  and  ac- 

A..S  !  Pooa  Bvao. !  SJ^^^W  ioTanSS;? 

Not  ten  times  a-day,  dear  Christo-  of  the  former  cantos  of  the  Don — 
^er>  but  ten  times  a-page^  as  I  wan-  though  there  were  passages  in  them 
dered  over  the  intense  and  incredible  which,  in  common  with  dl  other  men 
stupidities  of  this  duodecimo,  was  the  of  upright  minds  and  true  feelings,  I 
departed  spirit  of  the  genius  of  Childe  looked  on  with  indignation — yet  I,  for 
Harold  saluted  with  this  exclamation,  one,  never  permitted  my  moral  or  po- 
Alas !  that  one  so  gifted--one  whose  litical  antipathies  so  to  master  my  cri- 
soul  gave  such  appearance  of  being  tical  judgment,  as  to  make  me  whi- 
deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spi-  ningly  decry  the  talent  which  they  of- 
rit  of  poetry — one,  to  whom  we  all  ten  wickedly,  sometimes  properly,  ex- 
looked  as  an  ornament  of  our  litera-  hibited.  But  here  we  are  in  a  lower 
ture,  and  who  indeed  has  contributed  deep — we  are  wallowing  in  a  sty  of 
in  no  small  degree  towards  spreading  mere  filth.  Page  after  page  presents 
a  strain  of  higher  mood  over  our  poet-  us  with  a  monotonous  unmusical  drawl, 
ry — should  descend  to  the  composition  decrying  chastity,  sneering  at  matri- 
of  heartless,  heavy,  dull,  anti-British  mony,  cursing  wives,  abusing  monar- 
garbage,  to  be  printed  by  the  Cock-  chy,  deprecating  lawful  government, 
neys,  and  puffed  in  the  Examiner. —  lisping  dull  double-entendres,  hymn- 
Alas  !  alas !  that  he  should  st^p  to  ing  Jacobinism,  in  a  style  and  manner 
the  miserable  degradation  of  being  so  little  linrelieved  by  any  indication 
extolled  by  Hunt ! — that  he,  who  we  of  poetic  power,  that  I  feel  a  moral 
hoped  would  be  the  Samson  of  our  conviction  that  bis  lordship  must  have 
poetical  day,  should  suffer  himself  to  taken  the  Examiner^  the  Liberal,  the 
be  so  enervated  by  the  unworthy  De-  Rimini,  the  Round  Table,  as  his  mo- 
lilahs  which  have  enslaved  his  imagi-  del^  and  endeavoured  to  write  himself 
nation,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  foul  down  to  the  level  of  the  capacities  and 
office  of  displaying  blind  buffooneries  the  swinish  tastes  of  those  with  whom 
before  the  Phihstines  of  Cockaigne.  he  has  the  misfortune,  originally^  I 

But  so  it  is.    Here  we  have  three  believe,  from  charitable  motives,  to 

cantos  of  some  hundred  verses,  from  associate.    This  is  the  most  charitable 

which  it  would  be  impossible  to.  ex-  hypothesis  which  I  can  frame.  Indeed 
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there  are  some  verses  which  have  all  translal^on  of  the  strong  expression  of 
the  appearance  of  having  heen  inter*  the  Stoic  satirist)  which  floats  on  the 
polated  hy  the  Sang  of  the  Cockneys,    slaver  of  too  many  of  these  pages.    I 


loinless  drivelling  (if  I  may  venture  a    the  sack  of  a  town  ;*  the  greatest  part 


*  It  is  a  pity  to  reprint  such  things,  but  a  single  specimen  here  may  do  good,  by  the 
disgust  for  the  whole^  which  it  must  create.  -  ' 

'^  In  one  thing  ne'erthdess  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days. 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration  : 

The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase- 
Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  lone  station 

In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual. 

Had  made  them  chaste ; — they  ravish'd  very  little. 

''  Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 

Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line  ; — ^but  not  to  such  excess 

As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation. 
Take  towns  by  storm  ;  no  causes  can  I  guess. 

Except  cola  weather  and  commiseration  ; 
But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 
Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

'^  Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark, 

Which  showed  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 

Their  friends  from  foes,< — ^besides  such  things  from  haste 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark 

Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste ;—  ^ 
But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 
Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 

'^  But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensuod 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of '  single  blessedness,'  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  fbr  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

'^'SomQ  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged. 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  "birds  long  caged) 

'  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin  T' 
But,  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 

In  darkness— I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

*'  Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror— a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like  thatch 

Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  aUay'd, 
With  bloody  liands  he  wrote  his  first  dispatch  ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said-- 
*  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress  !"  iPowert 
Eternal !  !  such  names  mingled  !)  <  Ismail's  ours.' 
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of  the  seraglio  ^liene;  and  other  places  rhymes  to  "  necessary"  in  a  third; 
to-  which  1  must  decline  making  any  and  "  had  in  her"  to  "  Wladimir"  in 
farther  reference.  a  fourth.  As  for  the  flow  of  his  verse, 
Alas !  poor  Lord  Byron !  His  ori-  read  the  following  patches  of  dull 
ginality  has  heen  often  questioned,  and  prose : 
ne  has  of  late  heen  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  scissors,  or  a  mental  ope-  "He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty  ; 
ration  almost  as  mechaniced  as  scissors-  1  ^h  their  yeais  had  been  fifteen  and 


far  so'good.     But  he  has  not  the  cou-  what  was  worth  aVorldfi  for  worid^  could 

rage,  or,  if  you  will,  the  impudence,  to  never  restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone 

avow  his  obligation  to  anotner  French  for  ever." 

work,  which  has  supplied  his  warm  •»  I  wonder  (aldiough  Mars  no  doubt's 

colouring.     I  may  as  well  name  the  a  god  I  praise)  if  a  man,*s  name  in  a  huUet' 

book  at  once — the  Chevalier  de  Fau-  »«  may  make  up  for  a  hullet  in  his  body  ? 

bias.  To  such  of  your  readers  as  know  I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin,  be- 

the  book,  there  is  no  need  of  making  <»y8f»  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy,  I 

any  observation  whatever  on  its  con-  f^°^,  °?^  Shakespeare  puu   the   same 

teits-to  those  who  do  not,  I  may  just  *^^«^  ^P  ^l  moudi  of  some  one  m  his 

mention  that  the  meritorious  Mr  Ben-  F^^^^  b/Sg.-     """"^  ^""^    ^""^ 

bow  has  suffered  an  accident  before  ^ 

the  courts  of  Westminster  for  being  so  Stop  here  for  a  moment,  Christo- 
Uberal  as  to  republish  it.  Now,  from  pher,  just  to  admire  the  style  in  which 
this  filthy  work,  which  I  am  really  al-  "  one  Shakespeare,"  and  his  ''  doating 
most  ashamed  for  having  mentioned,  phiys,"  are  mentioned  by  this  worship- 
are  all  the  striking  situations  of  Don  per  of  Pope ;  and  then  go  on  to  the  fof- 
Juan  taken — ^for  instance,  the  very  in-  lowing : 

ddent  in  the  ^raglio,  &c  &c.  &c.    It  u  Perceiving  then  no  more  the  command. 

18,  however,  feir  to  say,  that  Bpon  ant  of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps, 

adopts  here  and  there  the  filthy  mci-  which  had  quite  disappeared— the  Gods 

dents,   and,   almost  throughout,  the  know  how !   (I  can*t  account  for  every- 

filthy  tone,  of  Faublas,  without,  in  any  tMng  which  may  look  bad  in  history ;  but 

one  passage,  (I  mean  of  these  three  we  at  lemt  may  grant  it  was  not  marvellous 

new  cantos,)  rivalling  the  sparkle  of  that  a  mere  lad,  in  search  of  glory,  should 

Louvet's  wit— far  less  the  elegance  of  ^^^  ^^  before,  nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff 

Louvefs  language.  »^"*  ^  ~1»-"> 

Talking  of  language,^  it  is  indeed  Read  these  morceaus,  (they  are 
luce  clarius  that  Lord  B.'s  residence  in  three  veritable  stanzas  of  Don  Juan,) 
Italy  has  been  much  too  long  pro-  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  that  Byron  has 
tracted.  He  has  positively  lost  his  ear,  staid  away  rather  too  long,  and  that, 
not  only  for  the  harmony  of  EngHsh  if  he  means  to  write  more  English,  it 
verse,  but  for  the  very  jingle  of  Eng-  is  high  time  he  were  back  in  England, 
lish  rhymes.  He  makes  will  rhyme  to  to  hear  the  language  sfhken.—It  is  very 
will  in  stanza  33  of  Canto  VI.  "  Pa-  good  of  him  to  givfe  alms  to  any  poor 
tience"  is  the  rhyme  to  •'  fresh  ones"  Cockney  he  finds  at  sea  abroad,  with- 
in another  place.    "  John  Murray"  out  a  tester  in  his  foh— but  heno&- 


^'  Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words, 
Since  '  Men^,  Men^,  Tckel,'  and  '  Upharsin,* 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me  !  Vm  but  little  of  a  parson : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short- hand  of  the  Lord^s^ 
Severe,  sublime ;  the  Prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 

The  fate  of  Nations ; — but  diis  Russ  so  witty 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city." 
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fprih  he  must  actually  guard  i^aiiftt  ^  and  "  8tbaw«"  like  the  immortal 

allowing  them  to  utter  any  of  their  Leigh  Rex  himself?  Just  imagine 

gil^b^iui  in  his  hearing.    If  he  goes  him    already  sunk   to  beginning  a 

on  in  such  culpable^  however  amiable>  stanza^  with  such  a  line  as  ^^But  Juom 

weaknesses,  why,  who    shall   swear  was  quite  ' a^jlotu  ova  noiMV" 
that  he  won't  come  in  time  to  rhy-        Of  the  wit  of  these  Cantos,  deign 

ming  ''  Morn"  and  '^  Fawn"  like  to  accept  this  one  sample.    The  pas-* 

Barry  Cornwall — ^*  Dear"  and  '^  Cy^  sage  (Occurs  in  the  description  pf  Su- 

iherea"  like  John  Keats— or  "  for"  warrow's  host. 

"  Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 

Of  various  nations,  and  aU  v(diuiSeers ; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 
Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
'Mongst  th(Hn  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  called  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson  ;--all  the  rest 
Had  been  called  '  Jemmy/  after  the  great  bard ; 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 
But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward. 

Was  he,  since  so  renowned  ^  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax ;'  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

The  rest  ware  Jacks  and  Gills,  and  Wills  and  Bills  ; 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
iVe  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills 

Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  ^  Schmacksmith,' 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein  '" 

He  feU,  immortal  in  a  bulletin." 

^^  A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 
Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 

The  cause  of  killing  Tchitchitzkofi'and  Smith ;     . 
One  of  the  valorous  '  Smiths'  whom  we  shall  miss 

Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  *  pith ;' 
But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  ^  Sir'  and  ^  Madam,' 
That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  ^  Adam.'  " 

And  then  to  crown  the  whole,  take  the  stanza  that  immediately  follows  this 
about ''  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith." 

*  * 

'*  The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete. 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry ; 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  .warUfeet, 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray^ 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 

As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary , 
May  likewise  put  ofi*  for  a  time  what  story 
Sometimes  calls  ^  murder,'  and  at  others  '  glory.' " 

These  are  the  mumblings  of  a  man,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  think  of  my« 
whose  impressions  of  Joseph  Miller  self  tacking  the  mention  of  such  con- 
have  been  weakened  by  long  absence !  temptible  trash  to  a  notice,  however 
Never  was  such  poor,  poor  stuff— and  hasty  and  imperfect,  of  such  a  work 
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as  the  Quarterly  Review.  Southey,  plete  as  the  recent  &11  of  Lord  Byron's 
Gifford,  &c.  have  their  faults—above  literary  name.  I  don't  mean  to  in- 
all,  they  have  their  aflfectations — ^but,  sinuate  that  people  of  taste  think  less 
Heaven  preserve  us !  what  a  plunge  it  highly  now,  than  they  did  five,  six, 
is  from  their  worst  to  the  best  that  seven,  or  eight  ^ears  ago,  of  the  ge- 
even  Lord  Byron  seems  capable  of  nius  of  Byron,  in  his  true  works  of 
giving  us  since  his  coi^unction  with  genius.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is 
these  deluded  drivellers  of  Cockaigne!  this,  that  his  name  can  no  more  sell 
There  we  have  at  least  strong  English  a  book  now,  than  Jeremy  Bentham's. 
prejudices  delivered  in  the  strong  dear  Christian,  for  instance,  did  not  sell  a 
Wguage  of  England !  Here,  what  bit  better  than  any  new  poem  of  Mr 
have  we  got?  Stupid  French  books  Milman's,  or  Mrs  Hemans's,  would  do 
translated,  not  into  stupid  English,  — 4ind  this  continuation  of  Don  Juan 
but  into  stupid  Cockifeyeze— -wit,  that  is  obliged  to  be  sold  for  a  shilling, 
won't  make  the  Duke  of  Sussex  him-  and  is  very  moderately  taken  off  even 
self  chuckle  —  verse,  that  Charles  at  that  rate,  although,  of  course,  it  has 
Young  himself  could  not  read,  so  as  all  the  advantage  of  being  believed  to 
to  produce  anything  like  the  effect  of  be  a  licentious  thing.  Never,  to  be 
musical  cadence— jests,  that  even  the  sure,  was  a  more  egr^ious  tumble. 
Laureate  will  not  feel — in  short,  to  If  it  were  only  to  check  the  joy  which 
sayall  that  can  be  said — a  book  which,  must  prevail  in  a  certain  quarter, 
though  written  bv  Lord  Byron,  is  (which  I  need  not  name,)  if  this  goes 
pi^blished  by,  without  elevating  the  on — ^Lord  Byron  ought  really  to  pull 
brotherhood  of,  the  Hunts !  up,  and  make  at  least  one  more  exer- 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  tion  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  ori- 

not  some  half-dozen  or  two  of  stanzas  ginal  expectations  of  a  reading  public, 

not  quite  unworthy  of  the  better  days  that  has  unwillingly  deserted,  and 

of  Ix)rd  Byron.    There  are.    But  I  that  would  most  gladly  return  to  him, 

have  already  occupied  fax  too  many  of  even  after  all  that  has  happened, 
your  columns  with  a  production  which,        I  do  no^  believe  Lord  Byron  to  be 

with  fewer  exceptions  than  anything  a  bad  man — I  mean  a  deliberately,  re« 

that  has  been  published  this  year,  (save  solvedly  wicked  man.  I  know  him  to 

only  perhaps  the  Liber  Amoris^  by  be  a  man  of  great  original  power  and 

any  man  of  the  least  pretension  and  genius,  and,  from  report,  I  know  him 

talent  of  any  kind,  appears  deserving  to  be  a  kind  friend  where  his  friend- 

of  sovereign  and  universal  n^lect—  ship  is  wanted.    I  cannot  consent  to 

"  Christian,  or  the  Island,"  con-  despair  of  Lord  Byron — ^but  as  to  his 

tained  two  pages,  and  just  two  of  By-  late  publications,  ne  may  depend  up- 

ronian  Poetry — ell  the  rest  was  mere  on  it,  they  are  received  by  the  people 

translation,  and  generally  feeble  trans-  of  Britain  ^'  with  as  much  coldness  and 

lation.  This  contains  no  passage  equal  indifference,"  (to  use  an  expression 

to  the  two  I  allude  to  in  Chnstian—  in  one  of  Cobbett's  late  Rasters,) 

none  whatever.    It  contains  nothing  ^^  as  if  they  were  as  many  ballsuds  from 

that  the  moment  it  is  read  makes  Grub  Street,  or  plays  from  Lord  John 

everybody  exclaim,  '*  Well,  say  what  RusseL" — He  must  adopt  an  entire 

you  please  of  the  book — ^but  here  is  a  chance  of  system,  or  give  the  thing 

stanza  which  no  living  man  but  Lord  up  sltogether.    So  thinks  sincerely, 

Byron  could  have  written."    There  is  and  in  tne  spirit  of  kindness  and  of 

nothing  of  this  class  here — ^there  was  regret,  much  more  than  in  any  other 

in  the  worst  of  the  preceding  cantos ;  spirit, 
and,  in  one  word,  Don  Juan  appears.  Yours  ever, 

like  Lord  Byron  himself,  to  be  getting  Dear  Christopher, 

into  his  dotage  before  his  time.  T.  T. 

I  don't  remember  anything  so  com- 
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THE  INHABITED  WELL. 

From  the  Hindoostanee. 

The  name  of  Mahummud^  as  the  founder  of  a  false  religion^  is  familiar  to 
every  one ;  and,  in  this  view,  his  history  has  been  studied,  and  his  impostures 
exposed  by  philosophers  and  divines.  But  it  has  been,  pNerhaps,  less  remarked^ 
that,  among  the  vulgar  of  t!iose  nations  where  his  religion  is  professed,  he  is 
better  known  as  the  hero  of  a  series  of  romantic  tales,  as  the  King  Arthur,  in 
short,  of  eastern  chivalry,  than  as  the  saint  or  lawgiver.  His  friends  and  com- 
panions (ushab)  are  exactly  the  knights  of  his  round-table ;  and  their  common 
exploits  have  been  the  subject  of  as  mudi  rugged  rhyme  as  those  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  The  Koran,  which  contains  what  is  really  known  con- 
cerning Mahummud,  never  having  been  profaned  by  translation,  nas  left  room, 
among  his  ignorant  followers,  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  romance ;  and  of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  ballad-chroniclers  of  the  East  have  not  omitted  to  take  due  ad- 
vantage. Every  exploit  of  which  the  actor  was  a  name,  either  obsolete  or  un- 
known, has  found  a  ready  hero  in  this  favourite  of  their  devotion ;  and  many 
.a  pearl  which  glittered  of  old  in  the  romantic  diadems  of  Rustam,  Secunder^ 
or  the  forgotten  heroes  of  Ind,  has  been  translated  to  a  situation  where  it  may 
shine  to  more  advantage  in  the  tiara  of  Mahummud.  Some  of  these  gems,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  but  ^^  barbaric  pearl ;"  but  many  appear  to  be  redly 
interesting,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  anything  of  the  same  kind  in 
European  literature.  The  following  is  one  which  has  firequentiy  amused  me, 
and  which  I  translated  from  a  manuscript  given  me  by  an  old  Moollah  from 
Surat;  the  story  is  familiar  to  the  Indiw  Mussulmans,  and  perhaps  also  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

There  are  many  passages  in  this,  as  in  other  specimens  of  Oriental  narrative, 
whose  extravagance  at  once  startles  a  European  imagination  out  of  the  dream 
of  reality  which  more  gentie  management  might  have  prolonged  to  the  end  of 
the  fiction.  Most  of  these,  as  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  general  outline  of 
the  story,  I  have  retrenched  or  changed;  the  rest,  without  much  violating  the 
better  regulations  of  European  literature,  will  still  give  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  what  is  required  from  the  poets  of  Hindoostan*  to  gratify  the  wild  taste  of 
their  countrymen. 

Shagirb. 

the  inhabited  well; 

PART  I. 

When  mid-day*s  fierce  and  cloudless  sun  From  dawn  till  noon  their  march  had  aped. 
Illumed  the  desert's  sand.  Beneath  the  scorching  sun ; 

Mahummud  pitch*d  his  spreading  tents,  For  April's  fresh'ning  spring  was  pass'd. 
To  rest  his  wearied  band.  The  summer's  drought  begun. 


*  It  may  amuse  some  readers  to  trace  similarities  between  languages  so  remote  as 
the  Hindoostanee  and  vulgar  Scots.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  coin- 
cidences :— 

Scott,  Hindoottanee, 

Gird^  a  hoop.  Gird,  round,  circle. 

Sing,  to  singe.  Sengna,  to  toast  (bread.) 

Peery^  a  boy's  top.  Phira,  anything  whirled  round; 

Bannock,  a  toasted  cake.  Bhonna^  to  toast.             •        ' 

Huff^  pet,  anger.  Khuffa^  angry,  vexed. 

HaUukit^  frolicsome,  light-witted.  Huluka^  light ;  ned^  wit.  - 

To  Job,  to  pierce,  to  prick.  Chohna,  to  prick. 

SvHttch,  a  specimen.  Sutoatchna^  to  try,  to  prove. 
JVe  funky  (a  term  used  by  children  at  mar-     Ne  phenko,  don't  fling. 

bles)  no  flinging. 

Goose,  a  tailor's  smoothing  iron.  Ghusna,  to  rub,  to  smooth. 

Poh^  get  out.  Po,  imperative  of  Pona^  to  go. 

Gtowr,  mud.  Gilawu^  mud. 

Flabby^  portly,  fat.  Firhih^  fat. 
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And  faint  with  thirst,  the  straggling  bands 

For  water  sought  the  wild  ; 
Where  round  them  far.the  parching  sands, 

£ach  hopeless  search  bc^iled. 

Each  gasping  wanderer  &int  retumM, 
His  comrades*  hopes  to  damp ;  . 

And  raging  thirst  despairing  burn*d 
Through  all  the  restless  camp. 

Mahummud  heard  the  wailing  voice 
That  mid  his  followers  grew : 

"  Go,  Ali,  friend  beloved,"  he  cried, 
*^  Qo  thou,  the  search  renew. 

"  Thy  fleet  Ihddul  will  bear  thee  swift, 

The  region  far  to  spy ; 
Some  fountain  hid,  some  cavern  moist. 

May  meet  thy  faithful  eye.^' 
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The  generous  Ali  heard  the  call. 

He  seized  his  fiery  steed, 
Athwart  the  desert's  arid  breadth 

He  urged  impatient  speed. 

From  side  to  side  he  searched  the  wild, 

Each  comer  vainly  tried ; 
Till  mid  the  desert's  far  recess 

A  woodland  dark  was  spied. 

Amid  that  forest*8  wildest  dq>tb 

A  siknl  tent  was  seen ; 
And  still  and  lone  beneatji  its  ibof, 

A  man  of  andent  mien.  < 

Amid  his  brow  the  Brahman's  feal 
Was  pre8s*d  with  ashes  gray. 

Before  an  idol's  hideous  shape 
Absorbed  he  stood  to  pray. 

With  deep  obeisance  oft  he  bent 

Before  the  image  grim. 
And  lowly  sung  with,  earnest  voice, 

His  idol's  demon  hjrmn. 

Awhile  amazed  the  hero  stood. 

Then  sternly  rushed  within : 
"  Thou  hoar  idolator,"  he  cried, 

"  Give  o'er  thy  work^of  sin. 

"  Alone  to  Allah,  sovereign  God, 

Is  praise  and  worship  due : 
Shalt  thou  defraud  his  sacred  shrine 

To  deck  an  idol  crew  ? 

*'  Away !  those  fiendish  rites  forsake,' 

Attend  where  I  proceed ; 
The  great  Mahummud,  prophet  high, 

Shall  teach  a  truer  creed." 

He  seized  the  Brahman's  wither'd  hand; 

Again  they  pierced  the  wood. 
Across  the  burning  wild  they  pass'd, 

Amid  the  camp  they  stood. 

Mahmnmud  saw :  with  sovereign  voice 

He  called  the  Brahman  near. 
"  Lo  I "  cried  the  Prince, "  thine  idols  leave , 

My  better  counsels  hear; 


And  go,  thy  lurking  friends  recal. 
Where'er  they  flee  to  hide ; 
From  aU  their  haunts,  the  scattered  crowd, 
Before  my  presence  guide." 

^'  My  people's  haunts,"  the  man  replied, 
.'^  May  scarce  be  quickly  found ; 

They  fled  distress'd^when  far  they  heard 
Thine  host's  approaching  sound. 

''An  hundred  years  my  days  have  pass'd 

Amid  this  lonely  wild. 
And  these  the  gods,  and  this  the  fiuth. 

My  facers  taught  their  child. 

''  More  aged  still,  my  hoary  wife 

Twice  sixty  years  has  seen ; 
Her  wudom  o'er  the  wilds  of  life, 

My  guidance  still  has  been. 

«'  Bid  her  be  broneht ;  if  she  shall  yield 

Our  father's  £EdUi  to  leave, 
I,  too,  with  all  our  friends,  will  here 

Thy  newer  faith  receive." 

Mahummud  heard ;'  a  troop  was  sent. 
That  Brahman  old  their  guide ; 

That  ancient  crone  was  quiddy  brought 
Her  husband  gray  beside. 

With  stooping  vears  her  bade  was  bent, 

Like  any  ari^er's^bow ; 
Her  wily  eye  was  sparkling  seen, 

Beneath  her  wrinkled  brow. 

''  How !  andent  one,"  Mahummud  cried, 

''  Canst  thou  to  idols  kneel  ? 
Go !  leave  their  den ;  that  faith  receive 

"Whose  lessons  I  reveaL"— 

The  beldam  listening,  thus  replied : 

''  Our  idols  we  will  leave ; 
Yet  one  petition  thou  shalt  grant. 

Ere  we  thy  faith  recdve. 

'*  Amidst  this  desert's  burning  breadth. 

Where  we  unaided  dwell. 
To  quench  in  drought  our  wretched  thirst, 

Is  known  one  only  wdL 

''  A  shining  lake  was  there  of  old, 
Where  pilgrims  loved  to  drmk ; 

But  powers  unknowh  the  desert  shook. 
The  waves  were  seen  to  sink. 

''  Now  hid  within  a  darksome  cave 

The  scanty  waters  sleep, 
t)'ershadow'd  cool  from  wasting  suns. 

By  many  a  rocky  steep. 

*'  But  he  whose  steps  have  ventured  there. 
While  thirst  impatient  bum'd. 

Cut  off*  by  some  unearthly  hand. 
Has  never  thence  retum'd. 

*'  The  boldest  dares  not  seek  the  brink. 
Though  parch'd  with  sorest  drought ; 

The  fainting  traveller  turns  his  heaa, 
And  shuns  the  haunted  spot. 
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''  And  now,  do  thou,  (if  such  thy  power,) 

Dissolve  this  deadly  spell ; 
Send  one  adventurous  warrior  forth . 

The  evil  power  to  quell. 

^^  One  pitcher  there,  if  thou  canst  fill. 

Nor  meet  the  wonted  harm, 
Such  deed,  (our  falliers  thus  revealed,) 

Will  brea^  the  fatal  charm. 

**  And  we,  the.  desert's  helpless  folk, 

Shall  owe  our  lives  to  thee ; 
Thy  God  shall  then  to  us  be  God, 

Our  Prophet  thou  shalt  be.*' — 

Mahummud,  wondering,  heard  the  tale. 

He  called  his  heroes  nigh : 
'<  And  who,  my  followers,  now  shall  go, 

This  beldam's  feat  to  toy  ?' 


The  Inhabited  Well 
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Brave  Malik  heard  his  prince's  word. 
That  challenge  heard  he  strange ; 

He  call'd  his  sturdy  followers  round 
The  dreaded  wood  to  range. 

Swift  o'er  the  wild  the  horseman  pass'd. 

The  well  at  last  was  seen. 
The  desert  round  was  brownly  parch'd, 

The  fountain's  brink  was  green. 

On  hillock  near  the  troop  remain'd, 

Alone  went  Malik  nigh  ; 
Above  the  tottering  edge  he  bent, 

And  downward  cast  his  eye. 

A  rugged,  deep,  and  yawning  pit 

Was  darkly  seen  below ; 
One  glimmering  sparkle,  far  beneath, 

Seem'd  upwwd  gaze  to  throw. 

A  while  he  stood ;  a  shatter'd  roi^ 

Within  his  reach  he  drew. 
And  down  the  dark  and  empty  gulf 

The  sinking  fragment  threw. 

And,  lo  !  a  wild  returning  roar 
Of  many  sounds  was  heard, 

And  fluttering  dim  across  t^  gulf. 
Strange  shadowy  things  appear'd. 

Amid  the  tunralt  drear  of  sounds, 
CSame  warning  voices  high, — 

*^  Depart  from  hence,  thou  foot  profane. 
For  he  who  comes  shall  die."— 


But,  all  unshaken,  Malik  heard 

Those  voices  rising  drear ; 
Above  the  habging  verge  he  stood. 

He  call'd  his  foUowers  near. 

*<  Who  first  (for  all  may  not  approach 

This  vaunted  feat  to  try) 
Who  first  will  down  the  cave  descend, 

Its  secrets  strange  to  spy  ?" 

Stepp'd  instant  forth  the  3routhfiil  Saud, 

By  warrior  comrades  loved ; 
"  By  me,"  he  said,  "  that  depdi  be  sought. 

Those  airy  threat'nings  proved."— 

From  every  sword,  a  belt  was  ta'en, 

A  length  of  cord  to  tie, — 
Around  his  waist  they  bound  it  close. 

They  held  it  firm  on  high. 

He  traced  the  far  projecting  verge. 
His  downward  course  to  mark. 

And  soon  was  fearless  hid  from  view. 
Amid  the  cavern  dark. 

With  gaze  intent,  with  earnest  ear. 
His  comrades  there  remain'd ; 

Above,  beneath,  a  silence  deep 
A  while  unbroken  re^'d. 

Yet  soon  a  voice  was  heard  below, 
And  soon  a  struggling  groan ; 

Soon  up  the  dark  and  feamil  gulf. 
The  head  of  Saud  was  thrown. 

Swift  up  the  pit  they  saw  it  rise. 

Beside  their  feet  it  fell. 
It  stain'd  with  blood  the  grassy  turf, 

Around  the  fearful  well. 

Aghast  they  stood ;  the  stoutest  heart 

At  that  appearance  quail'd ; 
Their  bursting  tears,  their  deo)  lament* 

Their  comrade^s  fate  bewail'd. 

Brave  Malik  saw  the  dire  event 

Of  that  unhappy  hour. 
''  Sudi  deed,"  he  cried,  ^<  declares  the 
might 

Of  some  unearthly  power. 

"  But  be  the  power  whate'er  it  may. 
That  wrought  such  deed  of  IH  ; 

Mahummud's  word  can  well  command 
Revenge  more  mighty  still. 
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PART  II. 


Brave  Malik  wheelM  his  followers  rounds 
Again  they  sought  the  camp ; 

The  list'ning  soldiers  heard  afar 
Their  horses*  hastening  tramp. 

With  instant  speed  his  sov'reign's  tent 

The  nohle  Malik  sought  i 
He  told  the  strange  event,  the  deed 

By  demon  vengeance  wrought. 

The  sorrowing  Prophet  heard  the  tale-* 

He  wept  the  warrior's  fate— 
Enwrapt  a  while  in  silent  prayer, 

Amid  his  chiefs  he  sate. 

Unheard  by  all,  an  answering  voice 

Seem*d  he  at  leneth  to  hear ; 
Attention  deep  a  while^was  seen 

To  hold  his  listening  ear. 

Obeisance,  grateful,  then  he  paid; 

The  voice  that  spoke  was  gone ; 
Around  the  Prophet's  gladden'd  look 

Triumphant  smile  was  thrown. 

He  spoke— and  first  on  Malik  sad 

He  bent  approving  eye— 
*•*•  The  power  that  lurks  in  yonder  cave 

Might  well  thy  strength  defy.         v^ 

'*  A  messenger,  unseen  by  men. 

To  me  a  word  has  brought : 
Alone  by  Ali,  lion-hand, 

May  this  emprlze  be  wrou^L 

''  A  Rebel  Peri  holds  the  den. 

With  all  his  roaming  band ; 
His  demon  sway  is  widely  spread 

0*er  many  a  subject  land. 

''  Go,  Ali,  seize  thy  sword  of  proof ; 

Gk>  seize  thy  matchless  steed ; 
By  thee  must  this  emprize  be  wrought. 

If  mortal  hand  may  speed. 

*•*  If  earthlike  foes  shall  meet  thee  there, 

Of  human  force  like  thine ; 
Thine  own  good  hand  must  work  its  way ; 

Expect  not  aid  of  mine. 

''  But  if  their  demon  arts  are  tried, 

Unearthly  force  to  bring. 
Thy  sword  from  me  shall  power  receive. 

To  widd  a  living  sting. 

"  Go  seek  their  den :  thy  sword  of  might 

May  fear  no  fiendish  speU. 
Go  bid  them  own  our  higher  power,— 

Or  bind  in  dungeon  fell." 


The  fearless  Ali  seized  his  steeds- 
He  seized  his  sword  of  might ; 

The  soldiers  gazed ;  the  fleet  Duldul 
Was  soon  beyond  their  sight. 

The  faithful  bands  more  near  approach'dy 

The  dread  event  to  wait ; 
Amid  their  ranks  the  Prophet  stood 

Intent  on  Ali*s  fate. 

But  Ali  now  has  reach'd  the  brink ; 

Ihildul  behind  him  stays ; 
Above  the  rock  the  hero  stands 

Amid  its  gulf  to  gaze. 

Within  the  pit  that  yawn'd  obscure. 
His  fearlestf^  footstep  sprung ; 

From  stone  to  stone  his  groping  hand 
In  sightless  g^dance  dung. 

But  narrower  soon  the  deepening  gulf 

To  wildest  darkness  grew ; 
And  far  on  high  the  dosing  light 

Seem'd  but  a  star  to  view. 

The  crumbling  stones,  un£uthful  grown. 

Refused  his  foot  to  stay ; 
The  craffs  his  eager  grasp  had  sdzM, 

Seem'd  each  to  rend  away. 

He  raised  his  eyes  aloft  to  gaze ; 

The  light  was  dimm'd  on  high : 
He  tum'd  beneath— a  watery  gulf 

Was  stagnant  §een  to  lie. 

Amid  the  dangers  thickening  round, 

Seem'd  hos&e  beings  near ; 
For  threatening  voices  loud  were  heard. 

Through  all  the  cavern  drear. 

*'  Now,  God  me  speed  !"  the  hero  cried, 
'*  This  den  is  guarded  well : 

I  would  its  sprites  might  stand  to  view 
Nor  thus  in  darkness  yelL 

'*  But  yet  their  waters  I  shall  taste. 

Bid  Peath  sit  grimly  there : 
The  sculking  fiends,  ^nthin  their  haunt. 

My  trusty  sword  shall  dare." 

He  said — and  down  the  fearful  deep, 

(For  yet  aloft  he  hung) 
Amid  the  plashing  waves  beneath, 

The  fearless  hero  sprung. 

And  lo !  a  thousand  gathering  tongues 

Arose  in  wild  alarm. 
They  cried,  ^'  Our  fated  foe  is  come  :— 

Arm,' mighty  Genii,  arm  !^ 
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The  wondering  Ali  gazed  around; 

No  narrow  pit  was  here : 
A  dismal  lake  afar  w^as  archM ; 

Its  waves  were  cold  and  drear. 


And  widely  round  a  darksome  shore 

By  jagged  rocks  was  barr'd ; 
And  glimmering  sprites  were  there  beheld, 

That  shore's  terrific  guard. 

But  creatures  strange  amid  the  deep, 
Approadiing  fierce  were  seen  ; 

In  caverns  deep  thdr  gloomy  haunts 
From  countless  days  had  been. 

As  through  the  wave  the  hero  dash'd, 
Their  horrid  heads  were  raised ; 

And  glaring  eyes,  aghast  with  fear. 
Athwart  the  darkness  gazed. 

Tlie  sword  of  Ali,  brandishM  high. 

Like  fiery  gleam  was  seen : 
They  saw — they  sunk — and  stillness  reign*d 

Through  all  the  dreary  scene. 

A  far  and  darksome  bay  to  reach. 

The  lonely  champion  strove ; 
Where  round  the  shore  no  voice  was  heard, 

No  watcher  seen  to  rove. 

But  ere  his  foot  had  toudi'd  the  land. 

Loud  rose  a  wild  alarm ; 
A  thousand  tongues  encircling  cried-* 

'^  Arm  !  mighty  Genii,  arm  !' 
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And  one  dread  voice  was  louder  heard. 
Like  thunder  o*er  the  storm — 

^^  Arm,  Genii,  guard  your  Peri  King ; 
Rise,  crush  the  earthly  worm. 


**He  comes  with  fierce  Mahummnd's 
power. 

Our  high  and  haughty  foe ; 
The  Prophet's  hand  has  bless'd  his  sword. 

To  work  you  endless  woe. 

'<  Guard,  Genii,  guard  your  Peri  King — 

Surround  his  sceptre  high : 
With  him  your  reign  of  power  shall  live — 

With  him  your  power  must  die  !'* 

In  echoes  lonff  that  fearful  voice 

Amid  the  £rkness  rung ; 
And  sounds  unknown  in  wild  reply 

In  many  peals  were  fiung. 

Amid  the  dim  and  ghastly  shore 

Stood  Ali  gazing  lone — 
Bewildering  Sireats  around  were  heard, 

And  living  thing  was  none. 

Amid  the  cavern's  wilds  remote, 

Was  seen  iei  flitting  beam ; 
And  flashing  light  was  seen  to  rise. 

And  sink  with  dismal  gleam. 

And  seen  at  times  by  wandering  fires, 

A  doud  of  darkness  rose ; 
Like  clouds  that  up  the  darkened  sky 

The  burning  mountain  throws. 

The* whirling  smoke  and  mingled  flame 

To  Ali  nearer  drew  ; 
Tile  glimmering  cave  aiid  boundless  lake 

Were  dim  exposed  to  view. 

And  loud  and  drear  a  voice  was  heard, 

^'  Arm,  mighty  Genii,  arm  ! 
Surround  your  Monarch's  trembling  throne ; 

Wake  every  powerful  charm.' 
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PART  III. 


The  while  Mahummud  tranquil  stood 

On  rocky  fragment  high ; 
In  silence  deep  their  ranks  dissolved. 

His  followers  duster'd  nigh. 

They  look'd,  and,  lo !  from  yonder  pit. 

The  smoke  arising  came ; 
Its  swelling  clouds  were  redly  tinged 

With  streaks  of  darting  flame. 

Continual  up  the  cavern's  throat 

The  gloomy  masses  flew ; 
And  o'er  the  desert's  sunny  air 

Their  darksome  shadows  threw. 

The  faithful  soldiers  wildly  gazed. 
Loud  rose  their  hollow  moan  : 

*'  Mahummud's  bravest  friend  is  lost. 
Our  Lion  Chief  is  gone !" 


But  high  Mahummud's  tranquil  look 

Undianging  still  remain'd ; 
He  bade  their  shuddering  moanings  cease. 

Their  tears  be  all  restrain'd. 

''  Where  Ali  wields  his  sword  of  might. 
Where  Genii  wield  their  spell. 

That  fight  no  mortal  eye  may  see. 
No  mortal  tongue  may  tdL 

''  But  power  beyond  the  power  of  men. 

To  me  the  combat  shews ; 
By  me  is  Ali's  valour  seen. 

By  me  his  demon  foes. 

'*  Let  no  impatience  vex  your  thoughts. 
No  murmurs  stain  your  tongue ; 

Let  prayers  to  aid  your  hero's  sword 
To  Allah's  throne  be  fiung." 
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He  said,  and  bent  his  earnest  look, 
That  pierced  through  earth  and  stone — 

To  him  the  demon  cave  was  seen, 
Its  darkest  deeds  were  known. 

And  o*er  the  desert's  silent  depth 

Arose  his  followers'  prayer ; 
The  startled  wilds  rdturo'd  their  voice 

On  all  the  lonely  air. 

Amid  a  rock  that  Wily  crone 
(Whom  first  I  mentioned)  stood ; 

Her  muttering  lipis  were  seen  to  move, 
Her  prayer  was  not  of  good. 

Yet  none  could  know  the  words  she  spoke, 
Some  language  strange  were  they— 

Now  low  within  her  lip  she  lisp'd, 
Now  sung  a  mutter'd  lay. 

And  still  as  louder  rose  her  prayer, 

A  darker  smoke  was  roU'd, 
And  redder  flames  were  seen  to  rise 

Aboye  the  cavern  old. 

Mahummud  saw  her  moving  lips ; 

He  sf^w  the  rushing  fire ; 
He  turned  him  swift  with  wrathful  glance, 

He  raised  his  sword  in  ire. 

The  crone  beheld ;  her  sparkling  eye 
Wasquench'd  in  guilty  shame ; 

Whene'er  his  piercing  glance  she  met 
Gold  tmnbling  seized  her  firame  | 

And  lo !  when  thus  her  prayer  waS  broke. 

The  lightnings  fainter  shone ; 
The  darkening  smoke  that  rush'd  on  high, 

In  dower  doudi  was  thrown. 

And  far  beneath  the  soldiers  deem'd, 

A  voice  beloved  they  knew, 
"  Ulhumdolillah  !•  Victory  !" 

The  words  distincter  grewi 

Their  champion's  sword  had  surdy  broke 

The  Genii's  boasted  spell ;  * 
The  quivering  earth  was  fdt  to  Jhake 

Around  the  haunted  well* 

And,  loosed  from  prisoning  caves  beneath, 

W6re  waters  heard  to  rush, 
Like  floods  that  burst  the  rocky  den 

Where  Ganges  sources  gush. 

But  smoke  was  still  arising  dark, 

To  hide  the  earth  and  sky ; 
And  voices  wi]4  were  dismaJ  heard 

Amid  the  gloom  to  cry. 

That  haggard  crone  their  signal  knew-— 
**  I  come,"  she  cried,  '*  I  come ; 

Thy  boasted  spell  hath  now  been  broke, 
And  I  must  share  thy  doom  !" 


She  said,  and  swifl  by  whirlwind  force. 

Amid  the  gloom  was  borne : 
Mahummud's  gaze  pursued  her  there— 

He  laugh'd  in  haughty  scorn. 

The  Prophet  waved  his  gleaming  sword. 

He  called  on  Allah's  name ; 
And,  lo !  firom  forth  the  desert  far 

A  breeze  arising  came. 

The  darksome  folds  of  gather'd  smoke 

That  o'er  the  cavern  hung. 
That  gentle  breeze  invading  pierced, 

And  far  dispersing  flung. 

The  gloomy  mass  was  slow  dissolved, 

Slow  dear'd  the  darken'd  scene ; 
And,  lo  !  beneath  its  mdting  smoke 
A  glimmering  lake  was  seen* 

With  tranquil  breast  the  shining  wave 
Reflects  the  brightening  sky ; 

Athwart  its  far-expanded  breadth 
A  ship  is  seen  to  hie. 

With  arrowy  speed  the  shallc^  came, 

Her  swiftness  sesmed  to  fly ; 
And  All's  crescent  flae  was  seen 

In  triumph  waving  high. 

The  soldiers'  gaze  intently  strain'd. 
Their  champion  soon  oould  know  ; 

His  statdy  form  triumphant  rose. 
Above  the  galley's  prow. 

And  xMhet  shspeft,  obscuirdy  seen, 

A  gloomy  gesture  hott ; 
For^  bound  beneath  in  servile  chains. 

His  captives  plied  the  oar. 

And  fetter'd  dark  beneath  the  mast. 

Their  rebd  king  appears ; 
And  yonder  hag  at  Ali's  feet 

Is  pouring  abject  tears. 

"  Go^  Malik,'^  thus  the  Prophet  cried, 

*'*'  The  victor  'chieftain  meet : 
Thus  bid  him  seal  the  rebels'  fate. 

That  crouch  beneath  his  feet. 

''  Amid  the  lake,  yon  Idet  parch'd 
Their  place  o£  diains  shall  be ; 

As  gladden'd  pilgrims  stoop  to  dradk, 
The  envious  rand  shaU  see.  > 

*<  Let  those  who  mock'd  at  others'  woe, 

Themsdves  in  fletters  pray ; 
Let  those  whb  gave  the  rebds  aid. 

An  equal  ransom  pay. 

**  If  passing  years  shall  quench  thdr  hate ; 

If  proofs  of  faith  be  shown  ;     ^ 
My  word,  their  pardon  then  may  sedc 

At  Allah's  mighty  throne.'* 

ShAoimb. 


«  Praise  be  to  God. 
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JLOBD  BYROK  AND  MR  LANDOA* 

To  the  Editor  of  Blackwood^ s  Edinburgh  Magazine: 


Su^*— In  a  poem^  lately  published 
by  Lord  Byron^  named  Christian,  or 
the  Island,  occurs  a  note  severely  re- 
flecting on  Mr  Landor. 

^  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  the 
sea-shell  on  his  cfaixnney-piece,  he  will  be 
aware  of  what  is  alluded  to.  If  the  text 
should  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  in 
*'  Geber"  the  same  idea  better  expressed 
in  two  lines.  The  poem  I  never  read,  but 
have  heard  the  lines  quoted  by  a  more  re- 
condite reader— -who  seems  to  be  of  a  dif* 
ferent  opinion  firom  the  Editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  who  qualified  it,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  Critical  Reviewer  of  his  Juve- 
nal, as  trash  of  the  worst  and  most'insane 
description.  It  is  to  Mr  Landor,  the  au- 
thor of  Geber,  so  qualified*  and  of  some 
Latin  poems,  which  vie  with  Martial  or 
Catullus  in  obscenity,  that  the  immacu- 
late Mr  Southey  addresses  his  declamation 
(gainst  impurity.** 

To  defend  Mr  Landor  from  the 
charge  of  indecency,  brought  by  such 
a  person  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan, 
and  other  works  which  dare  not  see 
the  light,  being  more  obscene  than 
Don  Juan,  would  be  mere  waste  of 
words.  I  shall  therefore  only  indi- 
cate the  reason  why  Lord  B.  has  at- 
tacked Mr  Landor.  It  was  not  his 
verse,  but  his  prose,  which  excited  the 
hostility  of  the  peer — though  his 
lordship  slurs  that  circumstance  al- 
together. In  Mr  Landor's  elegant 
Qusstiuncula,  the  following  passage 
occurs : 

'^  Summi  poetse  in  omni  poetarum  ss- 
culo  viri  fuerunt  probi :  in  nostris  id  vidi- 
mus et  videmus ;  neque  alius  est  error  a 
veiitate  longius  quam  magna  ingenia  mag- 
nis  necessario  comimpi  vitiis.  Secundo 
plerique  posthabent  primum,  hi  maligni- 
tate,  illi  ignorantia,  et  quum  aliquem  in- 
veniunt  styli  morumque  vitiis  notatum,  nee 
infioetom  tamen  nee  in  libris  edendis  par- 
Gum,  eum  stipant,  praedicant,  occupant, 
amplectuntur.  Si  mores  aliquantulum  vel- 
let  corrigere,  si  stylum  curare  paululum, 
si  fervido  ingenio  temperare,  si  morse  tan- 
tlllum  interponere,  tum  ingens  nescio  quid 
et  vere  epicum,  quadraginta  annos  natus, 
procuderet.  Ignorant  vero  febriculis  non 
indicari  vires,  impatientiam  ab  imbedlli- 
tate  non  differre ;  ignorant  a  levi  homine  et 
inoonstante  multa  fortasse  scribi  posse  plus- 
quam  mediocrla,  nihil  compositum,  ardu- 
um^  sternum." 

Vol.  XIV. 


The  application  is  plain,  and  hence 
the  aDger  of  Lord  B.  Mr  L.  might 
have  written  worse  than  Petronius, 
without  stirring  the  indignation  of  the 
great  moralist  of  Don  Juan  ;  but  the 
''  aliquis  styli  morumque  vitiis  Ttotii* 
tus/'  the  *' lems  homo  et  inconstans" 
and  the  low  appreciation  of  liord  By- 
ron's admirers,  were  not  to  be  for- 
given. Libelled,  of  course,  Mr  Landor 
must  be,  and,  of  course,  the  first  op- 
portunity was  taken  for  the  purpose. 
The  lines  about  the  shell  in  Christian 
were  obviously  written  to  bring  him 
in  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  quote  the 
following  passage,  as  a  specimen  of 
sound  Latinity,  and  as  a  just  castiga- 
tion  of  the  Reviewers  of  Mr  Words- 
worth-*his  Lordship's  quondam  butts, 
though  now  his  mostnonourable  friends 
and  allies  ? 

^'  Uabebant  antiqui  Ruvidos,  CaesioS)  ' 
Aquinos,  Sufienos,  ut  habemus  in  Britan- 
nia nostra  Brogamos,  Jefrisios,'  et  centum 
alios  librariorum  vemas,  cum  venenis  el 
fuligine  prostantes,  bonis  omnibus  et  scrip- 
toribus  et  viris  ipsa  rerum  natura  inftnsos. 
At  quilif -a  ego  te  vocibus  compellem,  vir, 
civis,  philosophe,  poeta,  prsestantissime, 
qui  saeculum  nostnmi  ut  nuUb  priorc  mi* 
nus  gloriosum  sit  ejffeceris^  quem  nee  do. 
miciUum  longinqmm,  nee  vita  sanctissi- 
ma,  neque  optimorum  voluntas,  charitas^ 
propensio,  neque  hominum  fere  universo- 
rum  reverentia,  inviolatum  conservavitf 
cujus  sepulchrum,  si  mortuus  esses  antes- 
quam  nascerentur,  ut  voti  rei  inviserent,  et 
iaudi  sibi  magns  ducerent  vel  aspid  vel 
credi  ibidem  ingemiscere.  In  eorum  in- 
geniis  observanduin  est  quod  Namiensi 
agro  evenisse  memiait  Cicero,  siccitate  lu- 
tum  fieri.  Floces  et  fraces,  ut  veteres  di- 
cerent,  literarum,  discant  illud  utinam  quod 
exemplo  docent,  nihil  afierre  opis  vesani- 
entem  animum  ingenii  malacis.  Com- 
mode se  haberent  res  raortalium  si  unum 
quisque  corrigeret :  de  facto  univeisi*  con- 
sentiunt,  dc  homine  plerique  dissident." 

Leaving  this  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Brogami,  Jefrisii,  and  the  other 
''  librariorum  vernfle,"  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

IrOLOCLASTES. 

London,  Juft/  4,  1S23. 
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No.  X. 

A  FSAGMENT. 


ODOHEETT. 

Chorus  then.— BuUer^  awake^  man. — Chorus^  all  of  you^  I  say. 

Chorus  of  Contributors, 
So  triumph  to  the  Tories^  and  woe  to  the  Whigs^ 

And  to  all  other  foes  of  the  nation ; 
Let  us  be  through  thick  and  thin  caring  nothing  for  the  prigs 

Who  prate  about  conciliation. 

DR  MULLION. 

..  BraYO>  Odoherty^  Bravissimo  I — that  is  decidedly  one  of  your  very  best  effb- 
sions. 

,  ODOHERTT. 

No  blarney  to  me^  mon  ami.  I  have  taken  my  degrees  in  that  celebrated 
university.  In  candour^  however^  and  equity^  I  am  bound  to  say^  that  I  do 
think  it  a  pretty  fedrish  song,  as  songs  go  now-a-days. 

NORTH. 

Why,  it  must  be  admitted^  that  there  is  an  awful  quantity  of  bad  songs 
rented  just  now. 

TICKLER. 

It  must  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  issue  in  such  shoals;  the  ba/c).  must  bear 
a  huge  proportion  to  the  goodnt  all  times ;  for  they  are  just  the  off-throwiugs 
of  the  ephemeral  buoyancy  of  spirit  of  the  day;  and  as  actual  buoyancy  of 
spirit  generally  breeds  nonsense,  and  affectation  of  it  is  always  stupiciUty,  you 
must  e'en  be  content  with  your  three  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  ch^ 

NORTH. 

Yes,  yes — they  must  be  from  their  vary  nature  ephemeral  Which  of  all 
our  songs — I  don't  mean  particularly  those  of  the  present  company — ^but  of  all 
the  songs  now  written  and  composed  by  all  the  song-writera  now  extaj],t— viU 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 

ODOHE^TY. 

Just  as  many  as  are  now  alive  of  those  written  and  oomposedj,  as  yoa  xx)p6t 
technically  phrase  it,  a  hundred  years  since.  ', 

TICKLER. 

And  that  is  but  poor  harvest  indeed.  Look  over  any  of  ihe  song-boofca 
that  contain  the  ditties  of  our  grandmothers  or  great-grandmothers,  and  you 
will  scarcely  ever  turn  up  a  song  familiar  to  anybody  but  professed  readers. 

ODOHERTY. 

More's  the  pity.  By  all  that's  laughable,  the  reflection  saddens  me.  ^  IPiUs 
to  purge  Melancholy,"  has  become  a  melancholious  book  in  itself.  You  read 
page  after  page,  puzzling  yourself  to  make  out  the  possibility — ^how  any  hu- 
man mouth  could  by  any  device  have  got  through  the  melodies — the  uncouth 
melodies 

BULLEB. 

You  know  Tom  D'Urf^y's  plan  ?  He  used  to  take  a  country  dance,  the 
more  Intricate  the  better ;  for,  as  you  see  by  his  dedication,  he  prided  hiqmlf 
on  that  kind  of  legerdemain,  and  then  put  words  to  it  as  well  as  he  could. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  know — I  know — but  I  was  saying  that  it  is  an  unpleasant  sort  of  fedluig 
you  have  about  you,  when  you  peruse,  like  a  groping  student,  songs  that  yoa 
are  sure  made  palace  and  pot-house  ring  with  jollity  and  fun  in  the  days  of 
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merry  King  Charles,  and  warmed  the  gallantry  of  the  grenadiers  of  Britain  at 
the  nege  of  Kamur,  under  hooked-nose  Old^orionj^  or  of 

Our  couhtrynEien  in  Flanders 

A  hundred  years  ago^ 
When  they  fought  like  Alexanders 

Beneath  the  great  Marlboro'. 

NO&TH* 

Ayj,  "  the  odour's  fled."  They  are  like  uncorked  sodA-water.  Honest 
Tom  D'Urfi^y,  I  think  I  see  him  now  in  my  mind's  eye^  Horatio>  hdiding  hil 
8(mg«book  with  a  tipsy  gravity,  and  trolling  forth*- 

Joy  to  great  Cesar, 
Long  life  and  pleasure, 

with  dd  Rowley  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  partly  out  of  that  jocular  &miliari- 
ty,  which  endea^red  him  to  the  people  in  spite  of  all  his  rascalities,  and  part- 
ly to  keep  himself  steady,  humming  the  bass. 

BULLER. 

Have  you  seen  Dr  Kitchener's  book  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have,  and  a  good,  jovial,  loyal  book  it  is.  The  Doctor  is,' by  all  accounts,  a 
&mous  fellow — great  in  cookery,  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  optics,  on  which 
he  has  published  sl  treatise. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  esteem  the  Doctor.  v 

NORTH. 

The  devil  you  do ! — ^after  cutting  him  up  so  abominably  in  my  Magazine,  in 
an  artide,  you  know,  inserted  while  I  wds  in  Glasgow,  without  my  knowledge. 

ODOHERTY; 

Why  are  you  always  reminding  a  man  of  his  evil-doings  ?  Consider  that  I 
have  been  white- washed  by  the  Insolvent  Court  since,  and  let  all  my  sins  go  with 
that  white-washing.  To  cut  the  matter  dbort,  t)md  a  most  excellent  Cookery- 
book  written,  founded  on  the  principles  practiced  in  the  99th  mess,  and  watf 
going  to  treat  with  Longman's  folks  about  it,  when  Kitchener  came  out,  and 
pre-occupied  the  market.  You  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  my  tickling  up 
the  worthy  Doctor,  who  himself  enjoyed  the  fun,  being  a  loyal  fellow  to  the 
back-bone  ;  a  Tory  tough  and  true.  We  are  now  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

MULLION. 

Well,  let  that  pass — What  song-writer  of  our  days,  think  you,  will  live  ? 
Moore? 

NORTH. 

Moore !  No,  he  has  not  the  stamina  in  him  at  all.  His  verses  are  ele- 
gant, pretty,  glittering,  anything  you  please  in  that  line ;  but  they  have  de- 
fects which  will  not  allow  them  to  get  down  to  posterity.  For  instance,  the 
querulous  politics,  on  your  local  affairs,  Odoherty,  which  make  them  now  so 
popular  with  a  very  large  class  of  your  countrymen,  are  mere  matters  of  the 
day,j|A^ch  will  die  with  the  day ;  for  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  be  always 
figMK  in  Ireland  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  will  be — ^better  fighting  than  stagnating ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  hope  we  will  change  the  grounds  somewhat — I  hate  monotony ;  I 
trust  that  m^  worthy  countrymen  will  get  some  new  matter  of  tumult  for  the 
next  genera^tion. 

NORTH. 

It  is  probable  that  they  will — and  then,  you  know,  Moore'tf— '^  Oh !  breathe 
not  his  name,"  "  Erin,  tiie  tear,"  &;c.  &c.  will  be  just  as  fofrgotten  as  any  of 
the  things  in  Hogg's  Jacobite  relics. 

TICKLER. 

Which  will  ever  stand,  or  rather  fail,  as  a  memento  of  the  utter  perishable- 
ness  of  all  party  song- writing. 
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NORTH. 

And  then  there's  Moore's  accursed  &ncy  for  showing  off  learning,  and  his 
hotany,  and  zoology,  and  meteorology,  and  mythology. 

ODOHE&TT. 

0  ay,  and  the  mixed  metaphor,  and  the  downright  nonsense — the  song 
you  quoted  just  now  could  be  finely  amended. 

NOETH. 

What  song  ? 

ODOHEBTY. 

'^Erin,  the  smile,  and  the  tear  in  thine  eyes,  blend  like  the  rainbow,"  &c* 
Now,  that  is  a  washy,  watery  comparison  for  my  hard-drinking  country — I  lay 
£5  that  a  jug  of  punch  would  be  a  more  accurate  and  truly  philosophical  em* 
blem  ;  as  thus.  There's  the  Protestant  part  of  the  population  inferior  in  quan- 
tity, superior  in  strength^  apt  to  get  at  the  head,  evidently  the  whisky  of  the 
compound.  The  Roman  Catholics,  greater  in  physical  proportions,  out  infi- 
nitely weaker,  and  usually  very  hot,  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  water.  The 
Orangemen,  as  their  name  implies,  are  the  fruit,  which  some  palates  think  too 
sour,  and  therefore  reject,  while  others  think  that  it  alone  gives  grateful  fla- 
vour to  the  whole. 

MULLION. 

And  what's  the  sugar  ? 

^  ODOHEBTY. 

'  Why,  the  conciliatons  dropped  in  among  us  to  sweeten  our  acidity — and  you 
know  some  think  that  they  have  supplied  with  too  liberal  a  hand, — ^very  much 
at  the  risk  of  turning  the  stomachs  of  the  company. 

NOBTH. 

A  hopeful  illustration — ^but  in  truth,  Odoherty,  your  whole  conversation  is 
redolent  of  nothing  but  drink. 

OnOHERTY. 

•  I  am  like  Tom  Mocnre's  First  Angel — ^the  gentleman  without  a  name,  and 
admire  compotation,  not  exactly  "  the  juice  of  Earth,"  however,  as  Tom  callff 
it,  that  being,  I  take  it,  ditch-water. 

MDLLIOK. 

You  never  saw  the  song  Tom  intended  for  this  drunken  angel  of  his  after 
hisfkU? 

ODOHEBTY.     ' 

Not  I— parade  it— Is  it  not  in  the  poem  ? 

MULLION. 

No,  Denman,  who  is  Moore's  doer  of  late,  cut  it  out,  just  as  he  cut  up  the 
Fablcft.    I  have  a  copy,  however,  which  I  shall  sing. 

Song  of  a  Fallen  Angel  over  a  Bowl  of  Rum^punch.    By  T.  M.  Esq. 

Heap  on  more  coal  there,  :.  .^ 

And  keep  the  glass  moving,  •     t  •- 

The  frost  nips  my  nose> 

Though  my  heart  glows  with  loving. 
Here's  the  dear  creature,  ,    k^ 

No  skylights— a  bumper ;  ^^Hi»- 

He  who  leaves  heeltaps  ^'^ 

I  vote  him  a  mumper. 

With  hey  cow  rumble  O, 
Wnack!  populorum. 
Merrily,  merry  men. 
Push  round  the  jorum. 

What  are  Heaven's  pleasures 

That  so  very  sweet  are  ? 
Singing  from  psalters. 

In  long  or  short  metre. 


Magnificent  in  Stanboul^  Imt  leas  grand. 
Though  not  less  loved^  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  it  a  {npe. 
When  tipp'd  with  fonber,  mellow^  ricti^  and  ripe^ 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  fall  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  dgar ! 

And  as  we  are  talking  of  it,  do  hand  ua  over  that  paper  of  Cotton's  best^ 
until  I  blow  a  cloud.  ' 

KORTH. 

Why,  Odoherty,  you  have  scarcely  brou^t  us  any  news  from  London. 

ODOHERTT. 

How  could  you  expect  blood  from  a  turnip?  There's  no  news  there. 
Parliament  was  just  spinning  down,  when  I  quitted  the  dty,  as  drowsily  as  a 
tetotum — ^nothing  doing  in  the  monde  Uieraire — ^the  Haymarket  gay,  to  be  sure, 
and  our  friend  Terry,  drollest  of  actors,  as  he  is  among  the  worthiest  of  men, 
making  the  populace  laugh-— but  I  brooght  you  down  a  special  article  on  Lon* 
don,  from  a  friend  of  mine,  which  wiH  tell  you  everything  tellable,  so  you 
need  not  pump  me. 

J>R  MULLION. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  geBtlemen  of  the  press  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Saw  the  whole  goodly  armjr  of  martyrs  in  full  array ;  just  as  stupendously 
dull  as  ever,  and^  unless  I  mistake,  more  viciovs,  to  speak  as  a  jockey  among 
the  lower  orders,  than  varmint.  When  I  knew  the  body  first,  they  were  a  fine 
hard-drinking  pudding-headed  race,  who  just  got  through  their  balaamx 
as  fast  as  their  fingers  would  let  tiiem — spouted  at  the  £ccentrics — r^aled 
themselves  with  cneese  and  porter,  and  occanonaUy,  when  the  ilinds  were 
good,  with  Hollands  and  water,  not  caring  a  single  sixpence  for  politics,  or 
thinking  themselves  at  all  primed  up  with  the  opinions  tlfey  were  advocating 
— and  there  are  still  some  of  that  good  old  scho<d  surviving,  with  two  or  three 
of  whom  I  got  misty  one  night  at  Offley's — ^but,  sir,  the  Cockney  portion  of 
them  have  been  horribly  altered  for  the  worse. 

NORTH. 

How? 

ODOHERTY. 

The  poor  creatures  actually  have  set  up  to  have  opinions  of  their  own—the 
idiots — and  to  have  personal  quaireb,  and  animosities,  and  principles,  and 
fiddle-de-dee. 

TICKLXa. 

«ty  audadous.    Can't  they  eat  their  victuals  when  they  get  them  in 
KORTH. 
newspaper  press  is  unquestionably  becoming  yery  base.    lj?hat  a  hi- 
deous.  a  detestable  attack,  some  of  the  Wmg  and  Radical  papers  made  on  Jc^ 
BuIMH 

VPPuo  the  press-gang  itself  justice !  There  was  almost  a  univenal  outcry 
at  that  brutal  business  even  among  themselves.  It  was  abominable.  John, 
however,  put  it  down  like  a  man. 

NORTH. 

Well  now,  had  the  unfortunate  Beaoonites,  which  we  still  have  thrown  incur 
faces,  though  heaven  knows  their  worst  crime  was  stupidity — done  anythi 
proaching  that  in  atrocity,  what  an  uproar  would  have  been  raised  uj 
whole  Whig  party ! 

TICKLEX. 

And  deservedly,  for  they  would  have  been  base  assassins;  InMbe  Whigs 
may  do  anyUiing — the  basest  as  well  as  the  moet  malignant  of  piieople. 
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BULfcXB. 

Of  course  we  shall  have  an  awful  libd  <m  Joannes  de  Moravia  in  due  time. 

ODOHBKTY* 

I  hope  so,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  for  tiien  Murtay  will  take  vengeance 
in  turn.  I  had  rather  than  a  tenpenny^^  and  Ihat  cash,  that  we  could  print 
Byron's  Critique  on  the  Pot  of  Basil. 

TICKLER. 

Faugh,  don't  mention  it. 

NORTH* 

Christian,  I  see,  is  a  poor  thing,  with  a  good  bit  here  and  there  in  it,  but  not 
the  least  originality.  He  is  the  old  hero — ^die  Lara,  the  Conrad,  the  fellow  of 
whom  his  lordship  found  the  germ  in  Miss  Lee's  Kruitzner,  transported  to 
Botany  Bay,  or  thereabouts,  where,  instead  of  mosques,  and  kiosks,  and  tarn- 
bourgis,  and  phingaris,  we  are  entertained  with  Toobonai,  and  Boolootoo, 
Mooa,  Figi,  Hooni,  Licoo,  Guatoo,  Goostrun^foo,  et  omne  quod  endeth  in  oo. 
And  the  womankind  are  the  old  womankind^  not  a  bit  tne  worse  for  die 
wear. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  and  you  have  the  same  amazing  industry  in  transferring  Bligh's  Nar- 
rative, that  he  has  shewn  so  often  before.  But  the  introduction — and  indeed 
some  other  passages,  remind  us  of  the  better  days  of  Byron. — ^Listen^ 

f 

'^  ^The  morning  watch  was  come  ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow. 
In  furrows  forpi'd  by  that  megestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  wi^h  their  worlds  were  ail  before ; 
Behind,  the  Soutjlx  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  darling,  'g^n  to  wane. 
Dividing  darknesirfirom  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins^  not  unconscious  of  the  day. 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  be^n  to  creep. 
And  lift  their  shining  eye-lids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white^ 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  firesh'ning  flight  ; 
The  purple  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun. 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done." 

OnOHERTY. 

Very  toploftical,  to  be  sure.  Commend  me  to  the  panegyric  on  what  our 
friend  Fogarty  (from  whom  his  lordship  aj^tean  to  have  taken  the  idea)  calUi 
*'  Tobacco^  lord  of  plants." 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth  wW^^^ 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south,  "  ^^B|P' 

Not  like  »  f  ^  b^  of  violets"  on  th«  gale. 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'&c  grog  or  ale. 
Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odours  over  eitner  zone. 
And  puff'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 
Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flashed. 
And  reeked,  'midst  mountain-billaws  unabash'd. 
To  ^olus  a  constant  sacrifice, 
Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 
^-  And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ?  I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. 
Sabiime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  t^r's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides  ; 


Magnificent  in  StanbouI>  but  leas  grand. 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  ik  a  pipe. 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  ricl$  and  ripe. 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  fall  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  dgar ! 

And  as  we  are  talking  of  it,  do  hand  ua  over  that  paper  of  Cotton's  best^ 
until  I  blow  a  cloud.  ' 

KORTH. 

Why,  Odoherty,  you  have  scarcely  brou^t  us  any  news  from  London. 

ODOHEBTT. 

How  could  you  expect  blood  from  a  turnip?  There's  no  news  there. 
Parliament  was  just  spinning  down,  when  I  quitted  the  dty,  as  drowsily  as  a 
tetotum — ^nothing  doing  in  the  monde  Uteraire — ^the  Haymarket  gay,  to  be  sure, 
and  our  friend  Terry,  drollest  of  actors,  as  he  is  among  the  worthiest  of  men, 
making  the  populace  laugh-— but  I  brooght  you  down  a  special  article  on  Lon* 
don,  from  a  friend  of  mine,  which  wiH  teU  you  everything  tellable,  so  you 
need  not  pump  me. 

J>a  MULLION. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  ? 

ODOHEBTY. 

Saw  the  whole  goodly  armjr  of  martyrs  in  full  array ;  just  as  stupendously 
dull  as  ever,  and,  unless  I  mistake,  more  vidovs,  to  speak  as  a  jockey  among 
the  lower  orders,  than  varmint.  When  I  knew  the  body  first,  they  were  a  fine 
hard-drinking  piidding-headed  race,  who  just  got  through  their  balaamx 
as  fast  as  their  fingers  would  let  them — spouted  at  the  £ccentrics — regaled 
themselves  with  cheese  and  porter,  and  occasionally,  when  the  ilinds  were 
good,  with  Hollands  and  water,  not  caring  a  single  sixpence  for  politics,  or 
thinking  themselves  at  all  primed  up  with  the  opinions  they  were  advocating 
— and  there  are  still  some  of  that  good  old  school  surviving,  with  two  or  three 
of  whom  I  got  misty  one  night  at  Offley's — ^but,  sir,  the  tSoclmey  portion  of 
them  have  ^n  horribly  altered  for  the  worse. 

NOBTH. 

How? 

ODOHEBTY. 

The  poor  creatures  actually  have  set  up  to  have  opinions  of  their  own— the 
idiots — and  to  have  personal  quarreb,  and  animosities,  and  principles,  and 
fiddle-de-dee. 

TICKLXa. 

^^hty  audacious.    Can't  they  eat  their  victuals  when  they  get  them  in 

mK^  KOBTH. 

'^Tne  newspaper  press  is  unquestionably  becoming  very  base,  "^^at  a  hi- 
deous.  a  detestable  attack,  some  of  the  Wmg  and  Radical  papers  made  on  John 
BuldH 

^^^V  OSOHEBTY. 

VPPao  the  press-gang  itself  justice !  There  was  almost  a  umveraal  outcry 
at  that  brutal  business  even  among  themselves.  It  waa  abomisiable.  John, 
however,  put  it  down  like  a  man. 

KOBTH. 

Well  now,  had  the  unfortunate  Beaconites,  which  we  still  have  thrown  m\ 
faces,  though  heaven  knows  their  worst  crime  was  stupidity-— done  anything 
preaching  that  in  atrocity,  what  an  uproar  would  have  been  raised  by 
whole  Whig  party ! 

TICKLEX. 

And  deservedly,  for  they  would  have;  been  base  assassins ;  bflMhe  Wl 
may  do  anything — the  basest  as  well  as  ihe  most  malignant  of  people. 


IQ6  Nodes.  AmbroiumtB.    No.  X.  Z?^Ji 

ODOHBKTY,  (^fl^.) 

Hail  no  more,  Tories^  rail  no  more ; 

Whigs  are  but  asses  ever. 
On  land^  on  wave^  on  sea^  on  shore^ 
All  rascals  of  white  liver. 
Then  rail  not  so^ 
But  let  them  go^ 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny^ 
Converting  sounds  of  wrath  and  woe 
Into  hey  Ninny !  nonny» 

Sing  merry  ditties,  and  no  mo 

Of  lumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 
.The  heads  of  Whigs  were  ever  so, 

Since  summer  mst 'Was  leavy. 
Then  rail  not  so,  &c. 

There's  a  touch  Shakesperian  for  you,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post» 

NORTH* 

You  are  not  drinking  anything.  Tickler. 

TICKLER., 

I  cannot  say  I  like  your  wine.    It  is  souring  on  my  stomach. 

NORTH. 

Cannot  you  get  spirits  then.    I'll  conooct  a  jug. 

TICKLER,  (jsings,) 
So  be  it. 

Drink  to  me  only  from  a  jug. 
And  I  will  pledge  in  mine ; 
So  fill  my  glass  with  Whisky  punch. 

And  1 11  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  in  my  throat  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip. 
That  honour  I'd  resign. 

The  second  verse  is  not  worth  parodjring.  Aye,  this  is  something  like;    Your 
health,  Mr  Editor. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Tickler,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  very  good  health.    ApnK 
pos,  has  not  Boone  published  a  poem  on  things  in  general  ? 

OBOHERTT. 

I  saw  one  in  a  certain  place,  sadly  mutilated,  and  have  read  only  two  ^agSA* 
It  is  a  puff  on  Mr  Canning.  ^H^ 

TICKLER.  ^^Hk 

'  Very  superfluous,  therefore.  It  is,  moreover,  a  good  joke  to  see  the  glR 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  essence  of  gAvity,  tmnking  to  flatter  jhe  witty 
Antijacobin  by  his  balaam. 

NORTH. 

Canning  must  have  laughed  at  the  idea,  in  lus  sleeve,  I  mean— i 
ter  can  never  laugh  otherwise.  . 

BULLER. 

I  suppose  he  addressed  the  book, 

;  ~  — O  Booiie,  ne  te 

•;*'■  Frustrere. 
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WORKS  PREPAIIING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

tONDON. 


Mr  Alaric  A.  Watts  will  publish  in  a 
few  days,  Poetical  Sketches,  with  Stiuizas 
for  Music,  and  other  Poems.  This  yolumfe 
was  printed  fot  private  circulation  about 
twelve  months  ago,  and  was  noti^  with 
commmdation  in  our  Magazine  of  April 
last 

Mr  Sheldrake  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  by  subscription,  an  Inquiry  in« 
to  the  Origin  and  Practice  of  Punting  in 
Oil,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  inven- 
tion of  Van  £yok,  and  what  were  Uie  ma- 
terials and  vebiide  that  were  used  by  Gior- 
giene,  and  the  fine  Artists  of  the  Venetian 
School.  To  which  will  be  added  some  in- 
Ibnoaatien  on  the  old  Painted  and  Stained 
Glass ;  a  Recipe  fan  Preparing  and  Drying 
Oil  of  superior  quality,  which  is  only 
known  to  die  Author ;  and  an  Attempt  to 
ascertain  som^  Colours  which  were  used 
by  the  old  Painters,  but  which  are  unknown 
to  the  Artists  of  the  present  time.  The 
Work  to  be  dedicated  (by  pennissioB)  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.  A. 

A  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Chemical  Science,  lately  delivered  at  the 
Surrey  Institution  by  Mr  Gumey,  will  soon 
be  published. 

Fart  I.  of  the  Museum  Worslevanum, 
being  a  Collection  made  by  t^e  laie  Sir 
Richard  Worsley,  Bart.,  of  Antique  Bass 
Relievos,  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems,  with 
Views  of  places  in  the  Levant. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  Rdigiens  and  R^- 
giouft  Sects,  ancient  and  miodem  ;  also  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Theological 
Controversy,  by  Mrs  Hannah  AHama-  will 
soon  appear. 

Mr  Mereweathef  has  in  the  press  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Boroughs  and  Corpora- 
tions, deduced  from  the  earliest  to  the'pre- 
ient  tuDci,'  and  induding  their'  Geperal 
HiaMnr ;  die  History,  Origin,  and  Law, 
of  tlM  Right  of  Election,  and  of  the  King's 
Pvenigadve  in  granting  Charteis ;  as  Well 
as  the  binding  effect  of  Charters  and  Bjw* 
laws,  aad  Abe  power  of  Corporations  to  ad^ 
mit  fjftmtak ;  with  an  A]^>endix  iof  Rcy 
€ei4%jni  illuatrativeoftheae  points. 

Mr  J.  D.  Worgan  is  prepaxing  for  pubf 
ycation,  a  Treatise  on  a  Mcdet,  in  ^  Parts* 
10  Vocal  and  35  Instrumental ;  composed 
in  vmrf  class  of  Voice  and  /every  sort  of 
Instrument  gjenerally  used  in  Concert ;  and 
Illustrated  hy  two  Lectures,  of  wkd£k  a 
Prospectus  has  been  published* 

A  new  e^taoB  of  the  Dieeameron  of  Boc-  ^ 
eaoeio,  from  the  original  Text  from  the  MS. 
of  MandM,  by  Mr  Biageoli. 

A  Classical  Assistant  to  the  Study  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  in  the  Translations  of 
Pope  and  Drydsn,  will  soon  appear  from 
•iiepeB-of  Mm  jOeai. 

Vol.  XIV. 


A  New  M^i  of  the  Country  Twelve 
Miles  round  London,  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  Roads,  (which  are  from 
actual  survey,)  the  exact  situation  of  the 
Noblemen's  ^d  Gentlemen's  Seats,  ¥rith 
the  Names  of  the  Occupiers,  and  every 
other  object  worthy  of  notice,  will  appear 
in  a  few  days. 

The  Wilderness,  or  the  Youthful  Days 
of  Washington,  a  Tale  of  the  West,  by 
Solomon  Seoondsight,  will  soon  appear. 

Madame  Adde  du  Thon  is  about  to  pub- 
lish an  Account  of  the  Public  and  Private 
Charitable  Institudons  of  the  Parish  of  St 
Marylebonne. 

Italian  Stories ;  selected  and  translated 
by  Miss  Holfbrd,  Author  of  Wallace,  War- 
beck  of  Wol&tein,  &&,  are  announced  for 
publication. 

A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  (including 
Malwa  and  adjoining  Provinces,)  with  the 
History  and  copious  Illustrations  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  that  Country, 
with  an  original  Map,  Tables  of  the  Re- 
venue and  Pcqmlation ;  a  Geological  Re- 
port And  comprehensive  Index  ;  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.,  &c.  will  i^pear 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

The  Case  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin. 
This  volume  will  comprise  a  sketch  of  the 
transactions  in  Ireland  which  have  led  to 
this  important  Inquiry ;  all  idie  Speeches 
in  Parliament  connected  with  it,  from  Mr 
Brownlow's  Motion  downward  and  inda- 
Nve ;  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  as  printed 
by  Arder  gf  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
Note«i  a|i4  References ;  the  Papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  several  unpub- 
lished Documents.  The  whole  prepared 
for  the  Press  by  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Mammon  in 
London,  or  the  Spy  of  the  Day ;  a  chaiM- 
terisde  and  satirical  Romance,  on  the  qmh 
del  of  Le  Diable  JBtoitenx.    In  3  yohb 

Faceti®  Cantabrigienses  ;  Aneedatei, 
Smart  Sayings,  &c.  by,  or  relating  to,  ce- 
lebrated Cantabs ;  bemg  a  CompaDian  to 
the  Cambridge  Tart. 

A  Bengalee  Version  of  Todd's  enlacged 
edition  of  J(^nsan'.s  Dictionary  is  in  a 
course  of  publication  in  India.  The  public 
will  be  Inaebted  for  this  work  to  the  labcHUS 
of  Baboo  Ram  Comul,  senior,  and  Mr  Fe- 
lix Carey. 

A  History  and  Description  of  West- 
minster Hall,  with  a  Plan  ofthe  Hall,  and 
an  Elevation  ofthe  Northern  Portal,  is  now 
in  the  press. 

No.  I.  of  Roman  Antiquities;  or,  the 
Durofaiisse  af  Antoninus  Identified ;  in,a 
series  af  Platea,  iUuaitwture  af  the  £xcaT»- 

O 


lite                            Works  PrtpaHngfor  Publication.  U^Yt 

ted  Remains  of  the  Roman  Station  at  Cas-  gion,  namely,  Christianity,  Judaism,  Pa- 
tor  ;  with  Plates  of  the  Mosaic  Pavements,  ganism,  and  Mahommedism,  and  of  the 
&C.    By  E.  T.'Artis.  various  existing  Denominations,  Sects,  and 

In  the  press.  Letters  on  the  Highlands  Parties,  in  the  Christian  world, 
of  Scotland,  containing  Descriptions  of  the  A  Gentleman,  well  known  in  the  Lite- 
Scenery,  and  an  Account  of  the  Manners,  rary  World,  is  at  present  occupied  in  pre- 
Usages,  Antiquities,  History,  &c.,  of  the  paring  a  History  of  Modem  Italy.  This 
Highlanders.  Written  and  addressed  to  Work,  offering  a  compressed  Version  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  M.  De  8ismondi*8  invaluable  Histoire  des 

Truth;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Republiquesltaliennes,  and  completed  from 

England,  in  behalf  of  the  Oppressed  Poor  Muratori  and  other  original  authorities,  is 

in  the  South  of  Jreland ;  laying  open  the  nearly  ready  for  publication  in  8vo. 

great  first  cause  of  their  Poverty,  Disease,  Miscellaneous    Collections,  forming    a 

and  Crime ;  pointing  out  the  inefficacy  of  Fourth  Vtdume  to  the  Lounger's  Com- 

those  Means  which  are  now  suggested  for  mon-Place  Book. 

Relief;  and  urging  the  Adoption  of  a  just  A  New  beautifully  printed  and  popular 

and  natural  Measure,  by  which  alone  ihey  royal  13mo  volume  for  the  use  of  Com- 

can  be  effectually  rescued  from  present,  merdal  Gentlemen,  wUl  appear  in  a  few 

and  preserved  from  future  Misery.  days,  by  Mr  Wright,  Accountant,  Fen* 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Gram.*  church  Street,  entitled,  ^'  The  New  Mer- 

mar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  C.  G.  cantile  Assistant,  and    Goieral    Cheque 

Zumpt,  Professor  in  the  Frederic's  Gym-  Book,*'  containing  Nine  copious  and  dis- 

nasium,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Ger-  tinct  Sets  of  Tables.— The  first  Series, 

man,  with  additions,  by  the  Rev.  John  (which  contain  more  than  One  Hundred 

Kenrick,  A.  M.  Tables)  are  Calculations  by  Reduction,  on 

^  A  new  edition  is  preparing  of  the  Diver-  a  Novd  and  Simple  principle ;  exhibiting, 

sions  of  Purley,  by  John  Home  Tooke.  at  <me  view,  what  any  Conunodity,  pur- 

The  Aristocracgr  of  Weahli  and  Fashion;  ohased  in  the  aggregate,  i.  e.  by  the  Ton 

bdng  a  concise  Account  of  the  Scotch  and  or  Cwt.,  costs  per  single  lb.,  stone,  or  qr.^ 

Irish  Baronets ;  and  of  the  Knights  and  any  Number  of  lbs.  or  stones,  or  qrs. ;  or 

most^  considerable  or  distinguished  Com-  vice  versa. — The  Eight  other  Tables  relate 

moners  of  Gr^t  Britun  and  IrelMid,  after  to  ^e  Public  Funds,  Life  Annuities,  Wine 

the  manner  c^  the  Peerage  and  English  and  Spirits,  Hay  and  Com,  &c  &c.  all 

Baronetage,  &&,  &c.  peculiariy  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  pur. 

ADescription  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph,  poses  of  Commerce,  and  as  a  cheque  inr 

and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparatus,  the  Counting-HouBe. 

with  eight  PUtes,  by  Francis  Ronalds,  Nearly  ready — a  new  Edition  of  "  The 

will  soon  appear.  Young  Countess,"  a  Talefor  Youth,  much 

The  Rev.  R.  Adams  has  in  the  press,  improved  and  embeUi^ed  by  two  fine  En- 

4he  Religious  World  Displayed ;  or,  a  gravings  by  Rhodes,  from  Drawings  hy 

View  of  the  Four  Grand  Systems  of  Reli-  Craig. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ARCHITECTURE.  logy,  and  in  the  pfosecation  of  the  recent 

Architectural  Illustrations' of  the  Public  I)uooveries  in  Electio-Chemical  Science. 

Buildings  of  London;  accompanied  by  Is. 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Ac-  Part  III.  of  Isaac  Wilson's  Catalogue  of 

counts.  By  J.  Britton,  F.  S.  A.,  &&,  and  Books,  New  and  Second-hand,  in  every 

Augustus  Pugin.    No.  II.  price  5s.  me-  department  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Litera- 

dium  8vo. ;  8s.  imperial  8vo. ;  and  148.  ture ;  comprising  the  whole  of  tha,  ijioice, 

medium  4to.,  with  proofs.  extensive,  and  very  valuable  Libcvri^the 

BTBLiooRAPHT.  late  Rev.  J.  Hawksley,  Minister  ofCAlder- 

A  Catalogue  of  a  Miscellaneous  Collec-  manbury  Postern  Chapel,  London ;,  and 

tion  of  Books,  New  and  Second-hand,  on  extensive  Collections  from  other  libraries 

sale  at  the  prices  affixed,  by  John  and  Ar-  recently  sold  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 

thur  Arch,  containing  a  considerable  num-  now  on  Sale  at  No.  49,  Lowgate,  Hull,  at 

ber  of  useful,  scarce,  and  curious  Works,  the  Low  Prices  afiixed,  for  Ready  Money, 

and  specimens  of  early  Printing,  and  the  botant. 
most  valuable  recent  Publications.    Price  '      Flbra  Domestica;  a  Descriptive  Gata- 

5s.  boards.  logue  of  Plants  which  may  be  reared  in 

Tuther's  Catalogue  of  Optical,  Philoso-  the  House,  with  directions  for  their  TzeaU 

phical,  and  Mathematical  Instmments;  ment,  and  Illustrations  firom  the.  Wori^B  of 

with  a  Descriptive  Enumeration  of  the  Ap-  the  Poets, 

paratus  employed  in   Experimental  and  bioorapht. 

Operative  Chemistry,  Analytical  Minera-  The  Holy  Life  of  Mif  Elisabetli  Wal- 
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ker,  gpiving  a  Modest  and  Short  Account 
of  her  Exemplary  Piety  and  Charity*  By 
Anthony  Walker,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Fy- 
fidd,  Essex.  First  published  in  1690.  A 
new  edition,  abridged  and  -revised  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
Lord  Viscount  Cfalway. 

The  Biographical  Cabinet ;  containing  a 
Collection  of  Portraits  of  eminent  and  &- 
tinguished  Persons  of  every  Age  and  Na- 
tion, with  Memoirs  of  their  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters.   By  James  Harrison. 

DRAMA. 

Faust  ^  a  Drama,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller*8  Song  of 
the  Bell.  By  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gk>wer. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Three  Principal  Ori- 
ental Languages,  Hindoostanee,  Persian^ 
and  Arabic,  on  a  plan  entirely  new  and 
perfectly  easy ;  to  which  is  added,  a  set  of 
Persian  Dialogues,  composed  for  the  Au- 
thor, by  Merga  Mohammed  Saulili  of  Shi- 
raz ;  accompanied  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation, by  William  Price,  £sq.  4to.  £1, 
lOs. 

Practical  Logic;  or.  Hints  to  Young 
Theme  Writers,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
ihem  io  Think  and  Reason  with  accuracy. 
By  B.  H.  Smart.    3s.  6d. 

A  Plea  in  Behalf  of  a  Christian  Coun. 
try,  for  the  Christian  Education  of  its 
Youth,  addressed  to  various  Classes  of  So- 
ciety. Abridged  from  the  larger  Work  of 
the  Reverend  George  Monro,  M.  A.,  Vi- 
car of  Letterkenny,  Lreland,  in  the  year 
1711.    48.6d. 

Lettres  i  Isab^e,  ou  quelques  Reflex- 
ions sur  TEducation  et  la  Society.  Par  Ma- 
dame Adele  du  Thon. 

An  Epitome  of  Locke*s  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding ;  in  Question  and 
Answer,  for  the  use  of  those  who  intend  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Metaph3rsics. 

Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to  Rosamond  in 
Early  Lessons.  By  Maria  Edgeworth. 
second  edition.    Ss. 

Theory  and  Practice;  or,  a  Guide  to 
the  French  Language,  devised  on  an  easy 
and  methodical  Plan  for  Youth,  and  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  study  the  Elements  of 
that  Language  with  or  without  Writing 
Exercises ;  and  likewise  a  Book  of  Refer- 
ence for  Persons  who  wish  to  translate 
English  into  French.  By  J.  Maurois, 
Author  of  "  A  Modern  French  Conversa- 
tion," and  **  Observations  on  the  Study  of 
the  French  Language.*'  The  second  edi? 
tion,  corrected  and  much  improved,   ds. 

The  Youthful  Travellers;  or,  Letters 
chiefly  descriptive  of  Scenes  visited  by  some 
Young  People  during  a  Summer  Excur- 
flion,  designed  as  Examples  of  the  Episto- 
lary Style  for  Children.  18mo.  half-boimd, 
wiUi  Plates,  price  -Ss.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Cruikshank's  Points  of  Humour,  illu- 
strated i;i  Eighteen  Plates,  with  Letter- 
pressy  8vo.  puce  Ss. ;  prooft,  12s.  6d. 


Manthfy  List  of  Ntw  FukUcatum,  100' 

Canova  in  his  Workshop,  engcaved  in 
the  first  style,  in  the  line  manner.  By  W. 
H.  Worthington,  from  a  Painting  by  F.  X.. 
Fabre.  Proofs  on  India  paper,  L.1,  Is. 
Prints,  10s.  6d. 

Chapeau  de  Paille,  a  finely-executed  en- 
graving by  Mr  R.  Cooper,  of  the  cele- 
brated Antwerp  Beauty,  from  Sir  P.  P. 
Rubens*  Prints,  IQs.  ,6d.  each.  Prooft, 
L.1,  Is. 

A  View  .on  the  Thames,  near  Battersea, 
from  an  admired  Painting  by  Mr  Charles 
Deane,  and  finely  engraved  in  the  line  man- 
ner, by  Wm.  James  Taylor,  22  inches 
wide  by  1 7*  India  paper  proofs,  L.  1 ,  Is* ; 
French  paper,  ditto,  Ids. ;  and  prints, 
10s.  6d.  each. 

Views  in  Spain,  from  the  Original 
Sketches  made  in  a  Tour  through  that 
Kingdom  in  1813.  By  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  No.  II.  containing 
Tarragona  in  ruins,  Catalana ;  La  Puebla 
de  Arlanzon,  Alava ;  Cathedral,  Valencia j; 
Castle  of  Chinchilla,  Murcia ;  Tolosa,  Gui- 
puscoa. 

Twenty  engravings  of  Lions,  Tigers, 
Panthers,  and  Leopards.  By  Thomas 
Landseer,  from  Drawings  by  Edwin  Land- 
seer  and  Edgar  Spilsbury.  These  Draw/- 
ings  are  some  of  them  taken  immediatdy 
from  nature,  and  the  remainder  from  Ra- 
bens,  Reydinger,  Rembrandt,  and  Stubbai) 
corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  living  ani- 
mals. A  Pictorial  and  Physiological  Essay 
on  the  Camivora  will  accompany  the  en- 
gravings. In  1  thin  vol.  roy^  4to.  Price 
L.1,  5s. ;  Proofs,  L.2, 2s. 

Part  VIII.  of  a  Series  of  Engravings^  in 
outline,  by  Henry  Moses,  oif  the  Works 
of  Antonio  Canova,  in  Sculpture  and  Mq^. 
delling,  with  Descriptions  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Countess  AlbrizzL 

HISTORY. 

Sismondi*s  History  of  France.  Histoire 
des  Francais.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de 
Sismondi.  Toms  IV.  V.  et  VI.  8vo.  Pries 
L.1,  13s. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  Quendn  Dur. 
ward,  selected  from  Philip  de  Comines, 
Brantome,  and  other  French  Writers ;  witji 
Remarks  on  each  Chapter,  pointing  out  the 
coincidences  or  discrepancies  between  the 
Novelist  and  the  Historian ;  with  Portraits 
of  Louis  XL,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Phi- 
lip de  Comines^    8vo.  7s* 

LAW. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greeks 
Norman,  French,  and  other  Languages, 
interspersed  in  the  Commentaries  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  and  various  Law 
Treatises  upon  each  Branch  of  the  Profes- 
sion, translated  into  English,  and  alphabcr 
tically  arranged.  Second  edition.  By  Tho- 
mas Tayler.     9s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor*s  Court,  3  Geo.  IV. 
VoL  I.  Part  I.  (Tobe  continued.)  ByN. 
Simons  and  J.  Stuart,  Esqs.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barristers  at  Law.    These  Reports 


1^  .  Nodes  Ambroikuus.    No,  X,  Zf^J* 

NORTH. 

And  then  there's  Moore's  accursed  fimcy  for  showing  off  learnings  and  his 
botany^  and  zoology^  and  meteorolc^y,  and  mythology. 

ODOHE&TT. 

O  ay,  and  the  mixed  metaphor,  and  the  downright  nonsense-— the  song 
you  quoted  just  now  could  be  finely  amended. 

NOETH. 

What  song  ? 

ODOHEBTY. 

'^  Erin,  the  smile,  and  the  tear  in  thine  eyes,  blend  like  the  rainbow,"  &c. 
Now,  that  is  a  washy,  watery  comparison  for  my  hard-drinking  country — I  lay 
£5  that  a  jug  of  punch  would  be  a  more  accurate  and  truly  philosophical  em- 
blem ;  as  thus.  There's  the  Protestant  part  of  the  population  inferior  in  quan- 
tity, superior  in  strength^  apt  to  get  at  the  head,  evidently  the  whisky  of  the 
compound.  The  Roman  Catholics,  greater  in  physicid  proportions,  out  infi- 
nitely weaker,  and  usually  very  hot,  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  water.  The 
Orangemen,  as  their  name  implies,  are  the  fruit,  which  some  palates  think  too 
sour,  and  therefore  rejiect,  while  others  think  that  it  alone  gives  grateful  fla- 
vour to  the  whole. 

MULLION. 

And  what's  the  sugar  ? 

^  ODOHEBTY. 

'  Why,  the  conciliatore  dropped  in  among  us  to  sweeten  our  acidity — and  you 
know  some  think  that  they  have  supplied  with  too  liberal  a  hand, — ^very  much 
at  the  risk  of  turning  the  stomachs  of  the  company. 

NOBTH. 

,  A  hopeful  illustration— but  in  truth,  Odoherty,  your  whole  conversation  is 
redolent  of  nothing  but  drink. 

ODOHERTY. 

•  I  am  like  Tom  Mocnre's  First  Angel— the  gentleman  without  a  name,  and 
admire  compotation,  not  exactly  '^  me  juice  of  Earth,"  however,  as  Tom  call? 
it,  that  being,  I  take  it,  ditch-water. 

MDLLIOK. 

You  never  saw  the  song  Tom  intended  for  this  drunken  angel  of  his  after 
hisfkU? 

ODOHERTY.     ' 

Not  I— parade  it— Is  it  not  in  the  poem  ? 

MULLION. 

No,  Denman,  who  is  Moore's  doer  of  late,  cut  it  out,  just  as  he  cut  up  the 
Fablcft.    I  have  a  copy,  however,  which  I  shall  sing. 

Song  of  a  Fallen  Angel  over  a  Bowl  of  Rum-punch,    By  T.  M.  Esq. 


I  ■ 


Heap  on  more  coal  there. 

And  keep  the  glass  moving. 
The  frost  nips  my  nose. 

Though  my  heart  glows  with  loving. 
Here's  the  dear  creatuiie,  /  L^ 

No  skylights— a  bumper ;  ^^m* 

He  who  leaves  heelts^  ^iP 

I  vote  him  a  mumper. 

With  hey  cow  rumble  0, 
Whack!  populorum. 
Merrily,  merry  men. 
Push  round  the  jorum. 

What  are  Heaven's  pleasures 

That  so  very  sweet  are  ? 
Singing  from  psalters. 

In  long  or  short  metre. 


law.] 
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Bcdikint  ittdudtng '  Mavglffct  NklKton, 
James  Hfttfidd,  Patridc  Walsh,  Bannisttf, 
Tnidock,  aAd  many  other  ejcttaordinarj 
M aniaci^  Who  have  bech  transferred  firom. 
Old  Bethlem.  To  whidi  tat  added,  a  suei* 
cinet  History  of  the  BitaWsbmcnt,  its 
Rtdel,  Regnlatioiis,  Forms  of  Admissioii, 
Treatment  of  Patients,  &c. — By  a  Con* 
ttant  Observer.    10s.  6d. 

The  Hermit  Abroad.  By  the  Authot 
of ««  The  Hermit  in  London,**  and  "^  Her- 
mit iA  the  Coantry.*'     12s* 

niaftrationsk  Historical,  Biographical, 
attd  Miscella&eous,  of  the  Novds  by  tiiift 
Author  of  Waverley ;  with  Criticisms,  ge^ 
BCtfal  and  particular.  By  die  Rer.  Ridiard 
Wahier.  In  1  vol.  13mo.  with  an  En. 
^^rarkig  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Feast. 

Letters  to  the  Contractors  of  the  Cdom* 
bian  Loan,  on  the  Illegaltdr  and  Non-rati- 
ioaikm  of  the  Loan  and  Debentures,  aiid 
on  the  Fabrication  of  Mr  Zea's  Powers, 
nkler  whidi  the  Loan  wai  contracted,  aftd 
the  Debentores  treated.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Honourable  Sodety  of  Linooln's  Inn. 

The  Road  to  Rappmess.     Is.  6d. 

The  Chimcellor  <^  the  Exchequer's  New 
Beer  Act  The  explicit  Direccioos  for 
Bretrfog  titom  Unroahed  Com,  by  Mr  Ham, 
Idll  AaUe  Private  Families  to  produce 
Porter  and  Pale  Beer  of  every  description, 
at  tid.  p«t  gallon,  of  a&  equal  quality  to 
that  which  is  to  be  sold  by  we  Beer  Actat 
2id.  per  quart 

The  Cambrian  TOurkt  (  or,  Post*Chaise 
OompaaiMi  through  Wales ;  eontainiDg 
cursory  Sketches  of  the  Wekh  TerriiDciei^ 
und  a  Description  of  the  Maimers^  Ckis. 
toms,  and  Ctemes  of  the  Nativts.  With 
Charts,  oomprd^eoding,  at  one  view,  tht 
hdvisable  Route,  beat  Iftns,  DUtaMe  and 
Ol^ectB  moM  worthy  of  «lceMion.  With 
tt  beiiutifid  £ngniv&g  of  the  Suspen^on 
BtMge  now  ereotmg  ove^  the  Mtnai  Sttaitk 
at  Bangor  Ferry.    Fifth  Edition.    Ss. 

UroV&Lfl  Al^&  'TALlSSw 

first  AftectionA  I  a&  Okfotfdshire  Stovy* 
2  vols.    12s. 

Hauberk  Hall;  a  Series  of  Facts.  By 
Henry  Brebner.     10s.  6d. 

May  Vott  Like  It, .  Volume  the  Second. 
By  the  same  Author  as  the  First  Vdume 
lately  published,  whidi  may  still  be  had 
as  a  work  complete  tid  itself  Price  ta. 
boards. 

Seventy^ix.  By  the  Author  of  ^«  Lo- 
gan.^   3  vols.    218. 

The  Fanners ;  or  T&les  for  thte  Tunes, 
addressed  to  the  Yeomanry  of  England. 
Price  3b.  6d.  boards. 

The  Italian  Convot.  By  the  Authoir 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Ivcr,**  "  Frenth  Pro- 
testant.*'   ISmo.  half-bound,  roan.  Is.  6d. 

rOETKT. 

The  Graces.  A  CUssical  Allegory,  in- 
terspersed  with  Poetry,  and  illustrated  by 
ISxplanatory  Notes.  Tosher  with  a 
Poetical  ^ragmeht  enUtIcdT»ythe  amottg 


in 

the  Oracea*    Traadated  fhm  ihe  original 
German  of  Christopher  Martin  Wie£md 

Ahasaerusi  the  Wanderer ;  a  DtimaiiQ 
Legend ;  in  Six  Parts*  By  the  Author  of 
«'  Sketches  in  HiodooBtan,**  and  pUier 
Poems.    6lB. 

The  Social  Day.  A  Poem,  in  Four 
Csntos.  By  Peter  Coxe«  Illustrated  hf 
Thirty^wo  Engravings,  after  des^ns  by 
the  most  eminent  Artists.  In  royal  8vo» 
Price  L.2,  2s.  i  also,  in  imperial  8vo.  with 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates,  on  India 
paper. 

Men  and  Things,  in  1823,  a  Political 
Sketch,  in  Three  Epistles,  to  the  Ri^ 
Hob.  Geo.  Canning,  with  cop4ott8  NotM* 
By  James  Sherppold  Boone,  M*  A-  .  6a* 

The  Scfge  or  Jenisakm,  a  Poem.  By 
Chariea  Peers,  Esq.    12s.  6d. 

The  Discarded  Son^  a  Tale,  imd  otibsf 
Rhymes.  By  Charks  Barwell  Colesi  Esq. 
8i.    ■  .        .,' 

Phantoms;  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts; 
with  Myrrha,  a  Fragment,  trandatedfioiti 
the  PtOveii9aL    By  J.  H.  St  Aubya,  .6s. 

The  Duke  of  Mercia,  an  Historieal  Dra» 
ma.  The  Latncntntion  of  IrelMid ;  yid 
other  Poems.  By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vei« 
Hunt,  Bart     10s.  6d. 

The  Island ;  or.  Christian  and  hit  jCom# 
rades.  A  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.  Bf  ihc 
Ri^t  Hon.  Lord  Byroik        . 

Qucntin  Durward ;  a  Dramas  in  Thssii 
Acte.    By  Rd.  Hawortfa.    Is. 

The  Life  of  a  Soldier;  a  Narrative  and 
Descriptive  Poem,  embeUishisd  with  Eigh- 
teen Pktes,  etched  by,  and  hi^y  odour, 
ed  after  the  Drawim  oC  William  Heath. 
Handaomdy  printed  in  imperial  8vo. 

Judah,  a  Sacred  Oratorio ;  the  Wof^ 
iKlected  and  written,  and  the  Music  origi- 
lully  composed  and  ad^ited  to  the  Comv 
positions  of  H4y dn,  Moaart,  and  Bectfaov«. 
By  WiUiara  Oaidinsr.  Dedicated  by  per. 
mission  to  the  King.  Price  L.8y  dt,  olOi. 
gaatly  printed  in  fuU  acore,  and  edj^tedte 
the  Piaaofottew 

Specimens  of  British  Poetry,  chiefly  se- 
lected from  Authors  of  high  celebrity,  and 
interspersed  with  Origipal  Writings.  By 
Elizabeth  Scott.    8vo.    ISs. 

I^OLITICS. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Mnquis  of  Laos- 
downe,  on  the  reputed  Excess  and  Depre- 
dation of  Bank-Notes,  on  tte  Nature  and 
Opetutions  of  Coins,  and  on  iStte  Conse- 
quences of  the  New  Metallic  Currency. 
By  Daniel  Beaumont  Payne,  Esq.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Ooimpendium  of  Finance;  oontianiiig 
an  account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
gresent  State  of  the  Pubuc  Debts,  Revenue, 
Expenditure,  National  Banks,  and  Cur- 
Kndes,  of  France,  Russia^  Pmssia,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  Naples,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Denmark,  Norway,  Hanover,  and 
dthcir  German  States,  United  States  of  Ante- 
lici,  Buenos  Aytes, Ooloiribia,  and  Ghiii; 


BULEBft. 

Of  course  we  shall  haye  an  awful  libd  on  Joannes  de  Moravia  in  due  time. 

ODOHBBTY. 

I  hope  so,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  for  then  Murtay  will  take  vengeance 
in  turn.  I  had  rather  than  a  tenpennyj,^  and  that  cash,  that  we  coidd  print 
Byron's  Critique  on  the  Pot  of  Basil. 

TICKLES. 

Faugh^  don't  mention  it. 

NORTH. 

Christian,  I  see,  is  a  poor  thing,  with  a  good  iBt  here  and  there  in  it,  but  not 
the  least  originality.  He  is  the  old  hero — ^the  Lara,  the  Conrad^  the  fellow  of 
whom  his  lordship  found  the  germ  in  Miss  Lee's  Kruitzner,  transported  to 
Botany  Bay^  or  thereabouts,  where,  instead  of  mosques,  atid  kiosks,  and  tam- 
bourgis,  and  phingaris,  we  are  entertained  with  Toobonai,  and  Boolootoo, 
Mooa,  Figi,  Hooni,  Licoo,  Guatoo,  Goqstrumfoo,  et  omjie  auod  endeth  in  oo. 
And  die  womankind  are  the  old  womankind^  not  a  bit  tne  worse  for  ^e 
wear. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  and  you  have  the  same  anutsing  Industry  in  transferring  Bligh's  Nar- 
rative, that  he  has  shewn  so  often  before.  Biit  the  introduction — and  indeed 
«ome  other  passages,  remind  us  of  the  better  days  of  Byron. — ^Listen, 

'^  ^The  morning  watch  was  come  ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way  ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow. 
In  furrows  fprm'd  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  wi<^b  their  worlds  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  Soutjti  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  bow  dappling^  'j^n  to  wane. 
Dividing  darknesrfrom  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day. 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  be^n  to  creep. 
And  lift  their  shining  eye-lids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  fresh 'ning  flight  ; 
The  purple  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun. 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done." 

ODOHERTY.  ' 

V^y  toploftical,  to  be  sure.  Commend  me  to  the  panegyric  on  what  our 
friend  Fogarty  (from  whom  his  lordship  ai^peans  to  have  taken  the  idea)  calls 
*'  Tobacco,  lord  of  plants." 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth  l^iil^^L 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south,  ^IH»' 

Not  like  jS  f  ^  bed  of  violets"  on  the  gale. 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 
Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odours  over  eitner  zone. 
And  puff'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  rdl. 
Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flashed. 
And  reeked,  'midst  mountain-billows  unabash'd. 
To  ^olus  a  constant  sacrifice, 
■  Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

f,"  And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ?  I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. 
SiMime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  t^'s  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides  ; 


Magnificent  in  Stanboul^  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  Iqytd,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  i^  a  pipe. 
When  tipp'd  mth  amber,  mdloiir,  ricti^  and  ripe. 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  fall  dress  ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar ! 

And  as  we  are  talking  of  it,  do  hand  us  over  that  paper  of  Cotton's  best, 
until  I  blow  a  cloud.  ' 

NORTH. 

Why,  Odoherty,  you  have  scarcely  brou^t  uisi  any  news  from  London. 

OnOHEBTY. 

How  could  you  expect  blood  from  a  turnip?  There's  no  news  there. 
Parliament  was  just  spinning  down,  when  I  quitted  the  dty,  as  drowsily  as  a 
tetotum — ^nothing  doing  in  the  monde  literaire — ^the  Haymarket  gay,  to  be  sure, 
and  our  friend  Terry,  drollest  of  actors,  as  he  is  among  the  worthiest  of  men, 
making  the  populace  kojgh— -but  I  brought  you  down  a  special  article  on  Lon« 
don,  fh)m  a  friend  of  mine,  which  wiH  teU  you  everything  tellable,  so  you 
need  not  pump  me. 

na  MULLION. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  press  ? 

OBOHEBTY. 

Saw  the  whole  goodly  arm^  of  martyrs  in  fuU  array ;  just  as  stupendously 
dull  as  ever,  and,  unless  I  mistake,  more  vieiovs,  to  speak  as  a  jockey  among 
the  lower  orders,  than  varmint.  When  I  knew  the  body  first,  they  Were  a  fine 
hard-drinking  pudding-headed  race,  who  just  got  through  their  balaamN 
as  fast  as  their  fingers  would  let  them — spouted  at  the  £ccentrics — regaled 
themselves  with  cneese  and  porter,  and  occasionally,  when  the  funds  were 
good,  with  Hollands  and  water,  not  caring  a  single  sixpence  for  politics,  or 
thinking  themselves  at  all  primed  up  with  the  opinions  they  were  advocating 
— and  there  are  still  some  of  that  good  okL  school  surviving,  with  two  or  three 
of  whom  I  got  misty  one  night  at  Offley's — ^but,  sir,  the  tlodoiey  portion  of 
them  have  ^n  horribly  altered  for  the  worse. 

NOBTH. 

How? 

ODOHEBTY. 

The  poor  creatures  actually  have  set  up  to  have  opinions  of  their  own— the 
idiots — and^  to  have  personiu  quaireb,  and  animosities,  and  principles,  and 
fiddle-de-dee. 

TICXLXB. 

Mighty  audacious.    Can't  they  eat  their  victuals  when  they  get  thrai'in 

jjBr  KOBTH. 

"The  newspaper  press  is  unquestioiiably  becoming  very  base,  "^^at  a  hi- 
deousvadetestable  attack,  some  of  the  Wmg  and  Badical  papers  made  on  Jc^ 
BulklH 

^^Hf  0P19HXBTY. 

Vp^o  the  press-gang  itself  justice !  There  was  almost  a  universal  outcry 
at  that  brutal  business  even  among  themselves.  It  wad  abominable.  John, 
however,  put  it  down  like  a  man. 

NOBTH. 

Well  now,  had  the  unfortunate  Beaconites,  which  we  still  have  thrown  incur 
faces,  though  heaven  knows  their  worst  crime  was  stupidity— done  anything 
proaching  that  in  atrocity,  what  an  uproar  would  have  been  raised  by 
whole  Whig  party  ! 

TICKLEX. 

And  deservedly,  for  they  would  have  been  base  assassins ;  bdMie  Whigs 
may  do  anything — the  basest  as  well  as  the  most  malignant  of  people. 


VUI, 


106  Nodes.  Ambraitame.    No.  X.  Z^^Y^ 

ODOHERTY,  (^91^.) 

Rail  no  more,  Tories^  rail  no  more ; 

Whigs  are  but  asses  ever. 
On  land,  on  wave,  on  sea>  on  shore. 
All  rascals  of  white  liver. 
Then  rail  not  so. 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny. 
Converting  sounds  of  wrath  and  woe 
Into  hey  Ninny !  nonny» 

■  8.       • 
Sing  merry  ditties,  and  no  mo 

Of  lumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 
.The  heads  of  Whigs  were  ever  so, 
Since  simimer  first  ^as  leavy. 
Then  rail  not  so,  &c. 

There's  a  touch  Shakesperian  for  you,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post* 

KOBTH. 

You  are  not  drinking  anything.  Tickler. 

TICKLE&.« 

I  cannot  say  I  like  your  wine.    It  is  souring  on  my  stomach. 

>  NORTH. 

Cannot  yon  get  spirits  then.    I'll  conooct  a  jug. 

TICKLER,  (jnngs,) 
So  be  it. 

Drink  to  me  only  from  a  jug. 
And  I  will  pledge  in  mine ; 
So  fill  my  ^ass  with  Whisky  punch. 

And  vn  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  thai  in  my  throat  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divuie ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip. 
That  honour  I'd  resign. 

The  second  verse  is  not  worth  parodying.  Aye,  this  is  something  like;    Your 
health,  Mr  Editor. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Tickler,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  very  good  health.    Apro* 
pos,  has  not  Boone  published  a  poem  on  things  in  general  ? 

OnOHERTY. 

I  saw  one  in  a  certain  place,  sadly  mutilated,  and  have  read  only  two  pi^^ 
It  is  a  puff  on  Mr  Canning. 

'  Very  superfluous,  therefore.  It  is,  moreover,  a  good  joke  to  see  the 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  essence  of  giiivity,  tmnking  to  flatter*^  witty^^ 
Antijacobin  by  his  balaam. 

NORTH. 

.  Canning  must  have  laughed  at  the  idea,  in  lus  sleeve,  I  mean— f< 
ter  can  never  laugh  otherwise.  . 

BULLER. 

I  suppose  he  addressed  the  book^ 

;  •:  —0  Boone,  ne  te 

#"  Frustrere. 


TICKLER.  l^Hk 
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WORKS  PREPAftING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

tONDON. 


Mr  Akrio  A*  Watts  wiU  publish  in  a 
few  days.  Poetical  Sketches,  with  Stjuizas 
for  Music,  and  other  Poems.  This  volume 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  iAM>ut 
twelve  months  ago,  and  was  notifed  with 
commendation  in  our  Magazine  of  April 
last. 

Mr  Sheldrake  has  issued  proposals  for 
puMishing  by  subscription,  an  Inqui^  m* 
to  the  Origin  and  Practice  of  Painting  in 
Oil,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  inv.en- 
tien  of  Van  Eyok,  and  what  were  the  ma- 
terials and  vdiiale  that  were  used  by  Gior* 
giene,  and  the  fine  Artists  of  the  Venetian 
Soho(d.  To  which  will  be  added  some  in- 
ibrvation  on  the  old  Painted  and  Stained 
Glass ;  a  Recipe  for  Preparing  and  Drying 
CHI  ik  superior  quality,  which  is  only 
known  to  tiie  Author ;  and  an  Attempt  to 
ascertain  som^  dolours  wfaieh  were  used 
by  the  old  Painters,  but  which  are  unknown 
to  the  Artists  <^  the  present  ^me.  The 
Work  to  be  dedicated  (by  pennissioB)  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.  A. 

A  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Ghonical  Science,  lately  delivered  at  the 
Surrey  Institution  by  Mr  Gumey,  will  soon 
be  published. 

Part  I.  of  the  Museum  Wofsleyanum, 
being  a  Colleetion  made  by  t^e  late  Sir 
Richard  Worsley,  Bart,  of  Antique  Bass 
Relievos,  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems,  with 
Views  of  places  in  the  Levant. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  Rdigi^s  and  Rdi- 
gSous.  Sects^  andoit  and  medecn  ;  also  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,    and  Theological 

Controversy,  by  Mrs  Hannab  AiaiU8«JdU 
soon  appear. 

Mr  Mereweatherlias  in  ihe  press  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Boroughs  and  Corpora- 
tions, deduced  from  the  earliest  to  the'pre- 
ient  timel,'  aad  indnding  their'  6heperal 
HiaHiy;  the  History,  Origin,  and  Law« 
of  thA  Bight  of  Election,  and  of  the  King's 
FMiflgatbe  in  granting  Charteis ;  as  Well 
«i  4ie  binding  effect  of  Charters  and  By-- 
laws, ipd^Aie  power  of  Corporations  to  ad^ 
floit  iiiiaiMi ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Rc» 
iUustxative  q£  these  points. 
D.  Worgan  is  prepacug  for  pubp 
Ikatum,  a  Treatise  on  a  Motet,  in  ^  Parts* 
19  Vocal  and  35  Instrumental ;  composed 
imt  every  class  of  Voice  and  ievery  soiBt  of 
festrument  generally  used  in  Concert ;  and 
iQiuetmted  hy  two  Lectures,  of  which  a 
Prospectus  has  been  publisheid- 

A  new  option  of  the  Decameron  of  Boc-  *^ 
-caoeio,  from  the  original  Text  from  the  MS. 
ef  MandM,  by  Mr  Biageoli. 

A  eiasMcal  Assistant  to  the  Study  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  in  the  Translations  of 
Pope  and  I^den,  will  soon  appear  from 
•Aepett'Cf  if  is  jOom. 

Vol.  XIV. 


A  New  Ma{»  of  the  Country  Twdve 
Miles  round  London,  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile,  c<Hitaining 
the  whole  of  the  Roads,  (which  are  from 
actual  survey,)  the  exact  situation  of  the 
Noblemen*s  i^id  Gentlemen's  Seats,  witfi 
the  Names  of  the  Occupiers,  and  every 
other  object  worthy  of  notice,  will  appear 
in  a  few  dajrs. 

The  Wilderness,  or  ^e  Youthful  Days 
of  Washmgton,  a  Tale  of  the  West,  by 
Solomon  Seoondsight,  will  soon  appear. 

Madame  Adele  du  Thon  is  about  to  pub- 
lish an  Account  of  Uie  Public  and  Private 
Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Parish  of  St 
Marylebonne. 

Italian  Stories ;  selected  and  Hranslated 
by  Miss  Holford,  Author  of  Wallace,  War- 
beck  of  Wol&tein,  &c.,  are  announced  for 
publication. 

A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  (including 
Malwa  and  adjoining  Provinces,)  with  the 
History  and  copious  Illustratioi)s  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  that  Country, 
with  an  original  Map,  Tables  of  the  Re- 
venue and  Population ;  a  Geological  Re- 
port And  comprehensive  Index  ;  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.,  &c.  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  thepresent  month. 

The  Case  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin. 
This  volume  will  comprise  a  sketch  of  the 
transactions  in  Ireland  which  have  led  to 
this  important  Inquiry ;  all  the  Speeches 
in  Parliament  connected  with  it,  from  Mr 
Biownlow*s  Motion  downward  and  inda- 
sive ;  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  as  printed 
by  fifdei  sf  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
Notes  ap4  References ;  the  Papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  several  unpub- 
lished Documents.  The  whole  prepared 
for  the  Press  by  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Mammon  in 
London,  or  the  Spy  of  the  Day ;  a  ^aiM- 
teristic  and  satiricsl  Romance,  on  the  mo- 
del of  Le  Diable  Boiteux.    In  3  vols. 

Facetiae  Cantabrigienses  ;  Anocdakoi, 
Smart  Sayings,  &c.  by,  or  relating  to,  ce- 
lebrated Can  tabs ;  being  a  jCompaiiMn  to 
tlie  Cambridge  Tart. 

A  Bengalee  Version  of  Todd's  enlarged 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  in  a 
course  of  publication  in  India.  Tbe  public 
will  be  indebted  for  this  work  to  tbe  labous 
of  Baboo  Ram  ComiU,  senior,  and  Mr  Fe- 
lix Carey. 

A  History  and  Description  of  West- 
minster Hall,  with  a  Plan  ofthe  Hall,  and 
an  Elevation  of  ^e  Northern  Portal,  is  now 
in  the  press. 

No.  I.  of  Roman  Antiq\uties;  or,  the 
Durobrisse  of  Antoninus  Identified ;  in^t 
scries  of  nateSf  iUuajtrative  of  tbe  £xcav>« 
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Ai^pQABETiCAi.  List  of  Ekolibh  Baitkiiuptcieb,  annouticed  between  the  20th 
of  May,  aad  the  20th  of  June,  1823,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Aimett,  T.  Uvetpool,  itone-mercbant. 

Aiiteil,  J.  Steeple  Aghton,  Oxfoxdshiie,  dealer  in 

Aukland,  C.  Beauvoir-town  \diarf,    Kingsland 
road,  bv'dder. 

Ball,  H.  M.  Slukeqpeare's^alk,  Shadwdl,  auc- 
tioneer. 

Banks,  J.  Leeds,  flax-spinner. 

Bell,  J.  late  of  Guernsey,  merchant. 

BeU,  W.  and  J.  G.  Harris,  Bridge-street,  West- 
minster, haberdashers. 

Buek>  J.  Goldsmitl»owj  liadmey-road,  carpeor 
ter. 

Buckle,  X  Soaiah-mill,  Yorkshire,  miller. 

^urfitt,  T.  North  Brevrham,  Somersetshire,  ooal- 
XB^rchant. 

Julian,  H.  Thayor-^Dreet,  Manchester  square, 
auctioneer. 

Caine.  J.  Coventry,  libbon-manufacturer. 

Cluiwe,  T.  Chester,  bi^wer. 

Col^,  J.  Wolverhampton,  currier. 

Corjtf y,  J.  Beaiichamps,  Essex,  shopHeeper. 

CoTby,  J.  Kin^land-road,  carpenter. 

Conwall,  W.  Trinity-plaoe,  Charing  Cross,  lea- 
ther-breeches xnaker. 

^ioBfet,  W.  Mount-«treet,  Hanover-squarci  brick- 
layer. 

Coyne,  J.  George-street^  Mansion-house,  wine- 
iQ^rehant. 

Pafliy,  D.  Halesowen,  Shropshire,  miller. 

Dav}^,  S.  Llandovery,  Carmart|)^hire,  nooer. 
eqne,  J.  LamVs  Conduit-street,  watchmaker, 
teas,  J.  MancMst^r,  dealer. 
asL  Wf  ^^wbury,  cqal-mercbant 
idd,  Q.  Chichester,  grocer. 
itel4»  S.  Ri(^nv>nd,  Wine-merchant, 
i'latman,  T.  Ham{|ton-wick,  soap-boiler* 
See,  S.  Cambrid^f  tinman, 
xexbi^di,  H.  Savage-gardens,  merchant. 
3iD,  R.  and  C  Gnfflths,  Skinner-street,  Snow- 
hul,  mercer. 

ifban,  L.  J.  Haymaricet,  hotel-keeper. 
ay^  W.  Birmingham,  nail-factor. 

,  A.  Duolqy,  Worcestershire,  draper. 
Cxpwn-stc^et^  Sobo,  carpenter, 
vns,  ^.  T«  Three  Colt-street,  Limehouse, 

^IJktept  aoiehor  mfinu^wstur^. 

Herbert,  Q*  Sutbeitoi;  Kortliamptoqshlre,  sales- 

|lij^m,  J»  Freckleton,  Laaeashiro,  ooal-mer- 

Hitciungo  J*  Littleton,  Susiex,HlRnner. 
flc^u^,  L.  ^  Windieiter-st^reet,  di«ixuin4-meiw 

TI'     " 


HtDrry,  J.  U verpool,  ship-chandler. 

Huttra,  J.  Abchurch-laae,  painter. 

In^,  J.  and  J.  Mark-lane,  merchants. 

Jones,  W.  Handsworth.  Staffordshire,  farmer. 

Lax,  J.  Liverpool,  brewer. 

Leigh.  C.  and  W.  Tooth,  Tyldiley,  Lancashire, 

cadioo-printers. 
Lowe,  S.  Newman-street,  Oxford-street 
Mansor,  T.  Caroline-street,    Con^ercial-road, 

hoop-manufacturer. 
Match,  G.  W.  Hope  Bowdler,  Shropshire,  flannel- 

manufaeturer. 
Mercer,  W.  Packer'ft4N>urt,  Coleman-street,  wine- 

loerdumtf 
Miliart*  W.  Caniaby-straet,  victualler. 
Milne*,  p.  Halifax,  grocer. 
Moses,  J.  Forlam,  Cumberland,  dealer. 
Kdson,  W.  Jewin-fltreet,  Aldengate-street,  brew- 
er. 
New,  C*  LeadenhaU-otreet,  umbrelUHnanuftctu- 

rer. 
Parry,  J.  Everton,  Lancashire,  Joiner. 
.  Pearse,  W.  C.  Braintree;  grocer;    - 
Piteher,  W.  Salisbiury-Aquare,-  carpenter. 
Prowse,  A.  Haselbiiry,  Somersetshire,  tinman. 
Pullai),  R.  Leeds,  merchant. 
Itadder.4.  Boltoq-l&-Moors,  cotton-manufisctorer. 
Randall,  J.  A.  A14^rmai|bmry,  ocmi-dealer. 
Read,  J.  Love-lage,  Aldermanbury.  cloth-woxker. 
Rowley,  J.  Stourpbrt,  timber-merchant 
Salisburv,  A.  Windsor,  andD.  Saikfoury,  Notting- 

han},  dnpers. 
Score,  G.  Tokenhouse-yard,  scrivener. 
Scott  ^.  Preston,  Lunca^hire,  d^p^. 
Sedg]ey,W.  jun.  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  grocer. 
Simpson,  J.  Birmjpgljam,  plater.   -     ■ 
Sparkes,  w.  and  J.  ^me6elwood,Somexvetshire, 
ffpooers. 

SutdiflOB,  B.  Cheapdde.  warehousemanr 

Tate,  X  Adam-sireet,  Adeqilil,  ooat>merehant 

Taylor,  H.  Leominstor,  giooer. 

Taylor,  J.  Lydeaxd  St  Lawrence,  Somersetshire, 
oealCT.  .  . 

Thatcher|S.  J.  Worth,  Sussex,  innkeeper. 

Thomas,  w.  L.  Brighton,  grocer. 

Trail,  A.  Hanover-street,  bootand  shoe  maker. 

Turner,  J.  Fleet-strtiet,  silk-4nercer. 

West,  A.  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire,  grocer. 

White.  B.  Maiden  Bradley,  WUti>  former. 

Whitmead,  R.  Norwidi,  ixmibaiine*maniifii0ti^ 

;^e,  T.  Patemos(ie»-row,  bookseller. 
Wttoomb^  L.  W^mUiiitiv,  foriv«»er. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  betweon  the  lit  and 
3Qth  June,  1823,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gakette. 


Cbafanen,WHHan^,  jun.  merchant  in  Ellon,  oouzi- 
.ty  of  Aberdeen. 

Douglas,  Alexander,  sheep  and  cattie-dealer, 
sometime  at  Hajugh  of  Tullimet,  now  at  North 
Mnn,  p«ri£|(  of  F'ouHs,  Easter,  county  of  Perth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dawson  and  Marshall,  late  tanners  in  Edinburgh; 

a  first  and  fuaal  dividend  on  14tii  July. 
Keil.  Francis,  late  tenant  of  Monoigan,  in  the 

eminty  of  Perth ;  a  final  dividend  lul  Tuesday 

of  August 
Lindsay,  James,  £nun-merchant  in  Glasgow ;  a 

second  and  final  dividend  after  18th  Ju^. 
•JAelviUe,  John,  merdiaDt  and  grocer  in  Graham- 

jUKm,  near  Falkfrk  i  a  dividm  09  19th  July, 


Morrioon,  James,  merchant  OrMsmarkel^  19dln- 
pu^{  a  dividenq  alter  21st  July. 

Murray  and  Bonnard,  bookselfers  and  tMkmoMt 
Glasgow ;  a  final  dividend  after  16lh  Juty. 

Penman,  Andrew,  boekselleirB  and  itetiotierB  in 
Glasgow ;-  a  tUbrd  «id  finid  dividend  after  8tli 
July. 

Potter,  James,  residing  at  Cuit,  near  Strathblane; 
a  final  dividend  after  4th  July^ 

Saademan,  William,  and  Co*  merchants  in  Edin- 
burgh, Leith,  and  Perth}  a  dividend  after  4th 
July. 

Swayne,  Walkei^  manufacturer  ia  Dysarts  a  di- 
vidend till  35tii  July. 

Wri|^t  Alexander,  fish-curer  and  deakr  in  her- 
rings in  Banff;  a  dividood  after  2M  Jaly. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Major  Gea  Aubnty,  h;  p.  Indtpinid- 

ents,  Lt-CoL  in  the  Army 

1  Jan.  1798 
Capt  Fawcett,  1  Vet.  Bn.  Mt^.  in  the 

Army  19  July,  1833 

3  Dr  Gds.  Bt  Maj.  Storey,  Maj.  by  panSi,  viee 

Martin,  prom.  12'Jime 

Lt  Mercer,  Capt  by  puich.-  do. 
Cor.  Bumaby,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 
-— —  Chahners«  from  n.  p.  19  F.  Cor. 

byputch.  do. 

Lt  Mecham,  from  h.  p.  19  Drs.  Lt 

vice  WiOey,  exch.  rec.  diff.    19  do. 
7  Lt  Chahner,  Capt  by  purch.  Tice  E. 

Power,  ret.  '  S9^M»y 

Cor.  Bowen,  Lt  by  ptirrii.  do. 

F.  Dunne,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 

Ens.Lawience,  from  h.  p.  55  F.  Paym. 

Perry,  return  to  h.  p.  of  25  Dr.  do. 

•    I^Jime 
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Surg.  Walker,  from  39  F.  Surg,  vice 

French,  34  F.  do. 

E.  J.  Hickman,  Cor.  (Riding-Master) 

23  do. 

8  Cor.  Robinson,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Young,  ret  5  Jime 

S.  Pole,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 

9  Lt  Greenwood,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  G.  Lennox,  prom.  Cape  Corps 

do. 

Cor.  Musgrave,  Lt  by  purch.       do. 

R.  F.  Shave,  Cor.  by  purcfa.         do. 

10  Cor.  Wood,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Earl 

i^/"  Wiltshire,  35  F.  12  do. 

E.  B.  Beaumont,  Cor.  byptirch.  do. 

13  A.T,  Cockbum,  Cor.  vice  Ellis,  prom. 

2)iMay 

CtmL  Bowers,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Macalester,  ret  5  June 

Lt  Tomlinsoa,  Capt  by  purdi.    do. 

Cor.  Nash,  Lt  by  purcn.  do. 

Evered,  ftom  h.  p.  12  Dr.  Cor. 

by  purch.  vice  St  Johni  prosn.  Cape 

OatV*  4  do. 

J.  G.  Ogilvie,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Naah  5  do. 

Coldst.  F*  G.  E*  D.  Wigram,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  p«uch. 

Tice  SeiieantsOn,  prom.      29  May 

3  F.  O.       Ens.  and  Lt  Montagu,  Lt  and  Capt 

by  purch.  vice  Bt  Mi^.  Hesketh, 

ret  12  June 

Ent,  Cl^ytoat,  late  of  36  F.  EAs.  md 

Lt  by  purch.  vice  Montagu,  prom. 

19dau 
It  F*  Lt  Cruise,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Bcr- 

tridce,  ret    .  19  da 

Bns.  Borthwick,  Lt  do. 

Edgar  Bayly,  Ens.  do. 

Ig  Ens.Forbes,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Senior, 

pram.  S2  May 

C.  S.  Knyvett,  Ens.  by  purch.   -    do. 
2S  A. Dimbar, £ns.by  purch.  vioeOgle, 

4  Dr.  G.  15  do. 

J.  F*  MiUs,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Majm- 
die,  89F.  Ifldo. 

27  Ens.  MioheOy  from  SJ-  F.  Ens.  vice- 

Wallace,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  12  Jime 

30  Lt-Gen.  Montgomerie,  from  74  F. 

CoL  vice  Gen.  Manners,  de^d  13  do. 

31  9t  Maj.  NieoQs,  MiO*  by  puroh.  vice 

Fearon,  pioin.  24  Apr. 

Lt  Faninigton,  Capt  by  purch.    do. 
Ens.  Ward,  Lt  by  purcn.  do. 

J.  Foskett,  ftas.  by  purdu  do. 

34  ^^S*  ^ench,  from  3  Dr.  Surg,  vice 

AUardyce,  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn.  S9  May 

35  Lt  J.  Earl  o/Wiltshire.  from  10  Dr. 

Capt  by  purch.  vice  Bt  Maj.  Edge- 
worth,  ret  12  June 

39  Surg.  Waring,  from  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn. 

Surg,  vice  Walker,  3  Dr.     29  May 

42  A.  L.  M'Leod,  Ens.  vice  N.  L.  M'- 

Leod,  cane  12  Dec,  182? 

49  Ens.  Hill,  from  52  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Maxwell,  prom.  12  June 

Lt-CoL  Daniell,  Insp.  F.  O.  of  Uec. 
Dist  vice  Lt-Col.  Brereton,  exc. 

19  do. 
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55 
57 
59 


61 
66 

74 


15 

77 
89 
91 


Lt  St  Mauf,  Capt  by  purch.  vke 

Storer,  ret  29  May 

Ens.  Timson,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

W.  Gordon,  Ens.  by  purch.  12  June 
Lt  Love^  Ad}.  viceHlonins,  res.  A4). 
'    only  29  May 

Ens.  Baldwin,  from  h.  p.  90  F.  Ens. 

by  purch.  vice  Hill,  49  F.  12  June 
Lt  Goodall,  Adj.  vice  Mackay,  res. 

Ac^  only  do. 

Cor.  Lo9^  A..C(myngham,  from  h.  p, 

32  Dr.  Bns.  viccftnchell,  27  F.  do. 
Capt- Graham,  Ma),  vice  Halfdrd, 

dead  22  Hay 

Lt  Manners,  Cafvt  do. 

Bna.  Macdenald,  Lt  .  do. 

Bt  M^.  Annesley,  Mf^*  by  purch. 

vice  Fane-,  prom.  12  June 

Capt  HamUl,  from  3  Wi  I.  R.  Gust 

vice  L'Estiange,  exch.  19  aa 

Lt-Gen.  Hon,  Sr  C.  Colville,  G.C.B. 

^  6.CA.  CoL  vice  Lt-<jen.  Mont- 

gmnerie,  30  F.  13  do. 

Lt  Marshall,  from  h.  p.  7  F.  Lt  vice 

Rowe,  exch.  rec  diff.  19  do. 

Sd  Lt  KeUett  from  Rifle  Br.  Ens. 

vice  Ramsden,  exch.  tlo. 

Ens.  Majendie,  from  23  F.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  M'Croiian,  ret  15  May 
Paym.  Heartsioak,  from  h.  p.  3  Vet 

Bn,  Paym.  vice  Fairfowl,  dead 

13  Jiune 
Ceyl.  R,       Bt  Lt  CoL  Churchill,  from  18  F. 

Cmt  vice  Bolton,  cancelled  23  May 
Cape  CorpaGiv.  Lt  G.  H.  Earl  of  Belfast,  bam  7 

Dr.  Capt  by  purch.  35  Mar. 

Ii\f.  Bt  Maj.  Broke,  ftom  1  W.LR. 

M^j.  by  purdi.  vioe  Lord  Gi  Loi- 

nox,  prom.  18  June 

R.A£CoLQ.  Lt  JoDling,  from  h.  p.  104  F.  Lt*  and 

Adj.  vice  Binns,  dead  S  do. 

Lieut  Swanzy    ^ 

Mends      J 

Rank  of  Enaign  from  1  Apr.  1«S3 

1  Vet  Bn.  Lt  Mayes,  from  h.  p.'  10  F,  Ltlvioe 

FothngilL  vet  list      39  May  4823 

3  Ens.  Mair,  Qua.  Mast  viae  Cratttaie, 

Ens.  IS-Feb. 

3  Lt  Pilkington,  ftom  h.  p.  3.W.  L  R. 

Lt  vice  CdUnft,  letlist     39  May 

Rifle  Brig.   Ens.  Ramsden,  from  77  F.SdLt  vice 

Kellett,  exch.  19fune 

1  W.  I.  R*    Lt  RobisoQ.  from  8  Dr.  €2spt  by 

purch.  vice  Brooke  prooiL  iatOme 

uorpe  do. 

2d  Capt  L'Estrange,  from  06  ff.  Cast 

vice  Hamiltan,  exdi.  do. 

Unattached. 

Maj.  Lord  G.  Lennox,  ftom  Ci^ 

Corps,  Lt.-CoL  of  Inf.  by  purdi. 

vice  CoL  Franeklln  of  R.  Art  ret 

ItvJune 
M^.  Fane,  from  61  F.  Lt.-OoL  of  Inf. 

by  purcfa.  vice  CoL  Griffltha  of  R. 

AxL  ret  do. 

Maj.  Oakea,  Itom  1  LifoGdiuLt-COL 

of  Inf.  by  pureh.  viii»  Lt-GoL  Buek- 

ner,  of  R.  Alt  Mt  ■     . .    do. 

Maj.  Martin,  from  3  Dr.  Gds..Lt-CoL 

of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  M.<43en.  Lord 

Muakernr,  of38F.  ret  do. 

Lt  Lord  Fra.  Conynghame,  from  17 

Dr.  Capt  by-ptardt  vice  Mi^  Hon. 

Robert  Gardner,  R.  Art  do. 

Ordmiticc  Department. 

Royal  Art  2d  Capt  and  Bt  Maj.  Brereton,  from 
h.  p;  2d  Capt  vice  Josiah  Grant, 
h.  p.  4  June 

Maj.  dc  Bt  Lt-CoL  Frasef,^  Lt-CoL 
vice  CoL  Francklin,  ret        12  do. 

Vivion,   Lt-Col. 

vice  CoL  Grifliths,  ret  do. 

Pym,  Lt-C<^  vice 

Lt-CoL  Bucknor,  xet  do. 

15 


Appoinlmenls,  Pro     Itbtu,  i!(r<:> 
Capt.&Bt.Lt.4kiL  Bndcn,  X^or      UMtb-Col^Buckiwr.  R.  AM. 


da.  Su^Dgu,  b.p.'w^ 


TboBuwoi  fma  86  F.  with  An.  Side.      Cbipldn  Niwo,  h. 

k,h.p.UF.  SuigHM  UWe.  n.  p 

AiuiUnt  Suig«a  n-  Burkt,  h.  p.  37  F.  Iielnnd. 

JbfkiMluiH  and  BtHrepieiUi.  Uu.  u 

-  .  -       ,..,,.         _  Hii«^tilA»lfl»ittSutl>«Uiid,FOTta««Be.N.B. 

U^.'Oca.LanlHiiikmj.iaF.  ijuu 

c£  FnixkUa,  R.  AiL 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Maju  8.  At  Oibmltar,  the  Lady  of  wmiam  FU- 
der,  Eiq.  Deputy-CommiMMry  General  there,  of 
•  soil. 

31.  At  the  Panonace  Festoiii  the  Lady  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Noel,  of  a  daughter. 

June  f .  At  Edinbui^,  the  Lady  of  William  L. 
White,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  aon. 

—  At  Lorn  Manse,  Mrs  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  Dr  Maclean,  Esq.  of  Bruns- 
wick Square,  London,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Woolwich  Common,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
H.  W.  Gordon,  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Broughton  Park  House,  Mrs  Yiue,  of  a 
son. 

4.  At  Newington,  Mrs  M*Candlish,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  57,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Scott,  of  i  son. 
6.  In  Charlotte  Street,  Mrs  WUUam  J.  DalKl, 

of  a  son. 

10.  At  46,  India  Street,  Mrs  Ihmlop,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  Hon.  Lady  Fenusson,  of  a  dau|^ter. 

11.  At  Melrose,  Mrs  Oiptaia  Stedman,  of  a 
daui;hter. 

12.  At  Dunchattan,  Mrs  Horrocks,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Warrist(m  Creaeent,  Mrs  A.  Plimer,  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  35,  Gayfleld  Square,  Mrs  James  Irvine, 
of  a  son. 

15.  At  Famhara,  Dorset,  the  Lady  of  Sir  S. 
Stuart,  Bart  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  his  Lordship's  house,  in  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  Lady  F.  Leveson  Gower,  of  twin  sons. 

—  Mrs  John  Brougham,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Na  1,  Hill  Street,  Mrs  Ramsay,  of  a  dau^-^ 
ter. 

16.  At  No.  41,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs 
Bridges,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  No.  134,  George  Street,  Mrs  Robert  €»• 
den,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  A.  Scott  Broomileld,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Munster  House,  Ireland,  Lady  Jane 
Lawrence  Ped,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Teviot  Bank,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon. 
George  Elliott,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Polkemmet,  the  Lady  of  William  Bail- 
lie  of  Polkemmet,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  7*  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Carlyle  BeU,  ct  a 
son. 

—  At  Gilston  House,  Fifeshire,  the  Lady  of 
C wtafn  Parsons,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  Mrs  BCllner  of  NunmonktoD,  near  Yock,  of 
a  daughter. 

24.  At  3,  Hill  Square,  Mrs  A.  Gifford,  of  a  son. 
2&  At  the  Manse  of  Ashkirk,  Mrs  Hamilton, 

of  a  son. 

27.  At  Laurieston  Place,  Mrs  Alex.  Wood,  of  a 

•OOi 

28.  At  Camsell  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Joseph 
RadcUiV^,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Fort  Street,  North  Leith,  the  wife  of 
Lkut.  Charles  Smith,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

30  At  Poyntzfleld  House,  the  Lady  of  Mi^ar 
,  Geofge  Gun  Munro,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Merddston  House,  Mn  Hepbume,  of 
Clarkiagton,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec,  2D,  1822.  At  Calcutta,  Captain  William 
Kennedy,  Assistant  Military  Auditor-General,  to 
Cliarlotte,  second  daughter  of  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Robert  Blair,  K.C.B. 

Jan.  15.  At  Quilon,  in  the  East  Indies,  Cap- 
tain Charles  F.  (irice,  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
marines,  and  master  attendant  at  Quilon,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Amot, 
Esq.  Arbikie,  Forfarshire. 

May  14.  At  New  York,  Mr  M.  Drury,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  Miss  S.  Steel,  of  Edinburgh. 

June'i.  At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Dr  Barr,  of 
Port-Glasgow,  to  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr 
Matthew  Steele,  of  the  former  place. 

—  At  Weedingsludl,  Duncan  Stewart,  Esq.  sur- 
geon, Borrowstounnesf,  to  Miis  Margaret  Smith. 


3.  At  London,  Alex.  Howden,  Esq.  of  Tor- 
rington  S(iuare,  to  Christian,  daughter  of  Richard 
Gairdner,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Hall,  Essex. 

—  At  Gilmour  Place,  Mr  John  Donald,  mar- 
chukt,  Glasgow,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughtorof  Mr 
Robert  Kerr,  mevdiant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  C(Mrington,  Walter  Somer- 
ville,  Esq.  surgeon  in  Camwath,  to  Janet,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Watson,  minister 
of  ffiggar. 

.  5.  At  Parson*s  Greete,  John  Gardiner  Kinncar» 
Es(|.  banker,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex. 
Smith,  Esq.  banker. 

—  At  HaUeaths,  Robert  Maclauchlan,  Estk.  oS 
Madauchlan,  to  Helen  Catherine,  daughter  ofthe 
late  W.  A.  Carruthers,  Esq.  of  Dormont. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Rule,  Comnia> 
cial  Bank,  to  Miss  Sawers,  daughter  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Sawers,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

7*  At  Forglen  House,  Joseph  Murray,  E^^ 
yoimger  of  Ayton,  to  Grace,  youngest  daughter  oc 
Sir  George  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  Bart. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Brunton,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, Leith,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Jate  Mr 
William  Jack,  merchant,  Ecunburgh. 

11.  At  Kelso,  George  Pott,  Esq.  Penchrfft,  to> 
Jane,  dau^ter  of  Mr  William  Elliot,  architect. 

12.  At  GayfieM  Square,  Blr  James  Peter  Mit- 
chell, brewer,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  oT 
Kindud  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

13.  At  Granshaws,  Joseph  Stephenson,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Dunse,  to  Isabella,  second  daughter  ot 
Mr  Bertram,  Cranshaws. 

—  At  BerwidL,  George  A.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Mid* 
dle-Ord,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Morrison, 
Esq.  banker,  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

14.  At  London,  John  M'Neile,  E^q.  of  BaBy- 
castle,  Ireland,  to  Charlotte  Lavinia,  yGningest 
daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  DaUas, 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Josiah  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  the 
Madras  dvil  service,  to  Rachel,  second  dau|diter 
of  Sir  John  Maijoribanks  of  Lees,  Bart  M.P. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Maurice  Lothian,  scrfici- 
tor-atlaw,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  oC 
Charles  Black,  Esq.  London  Street 

18.  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Luke,  Muircambut.  to 
Janet  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Simson,  King's 
Kettle,  Fifeshire. 

23.  At  Gorgie  Mains,  Capt  Robert  Thomson, 
to  Marshall,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Milne,  Founder,  Edinburgh. 

34.  At  Clayton,  Mi^or  John  Falconer  Briggs, 
younger  of  Strathairly,  to  Miss  Walker,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  CoL  P.  Walker  of  Clayton, 
in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Blr  James  Glover,  vnrlting* 
master,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Macgowan,  minister  ox  Dairy,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

2ti.  At  Boi»s,  East  Lothian,  William  Somner, 
Esq.  of  Skedsbush,  to  Margaret  Harriet,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  Charles  Howden. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  John  Neth^rtoo 
Harward,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Harward,  of 
Haitlebuiy,.  Worcestershire,  to  Harriet,  dau^ter 
of  Richard  Butler,  Esq.  of  Wert  Hall  near  Obel- 
tenham. 

27.  At  Lochmill,  Linlithgow,  Mr  Alex.  Hen- 
derson,. Unlithgow>  to  EUaabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Thomas  Kilgour,  paper-manuCscturer  were. 

30.  At  Gladswood,  near  Melrose,  George  G. 
Hill,  Esq.  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Sqiuve,  Loiw 
don,  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  J<An  Ander* 
son,  Esq.  of  Gladswood. 


DEATHS. 

Dec.  51. 1822.  At  Bombay,  the  Rev.  Gea  Mar- 
tin, M.  A.  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  at  that  station,  and  brother-in- 
Uw  to  the  Duke  of  Athull. 

Jmn.  20. 1823.  At  Trichinopoly,  ofthe  cholera 
morbus,  which  attacked  him  while  under  medical 
treatment  for  acute  rheumatism,  Mungo  Park» 
M.D.  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  African  travel- 
ler. 
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Rcgistei\^^Deaths. 


CJuly. 


Mar,  30.  At  Castries,  St  Luda,  Mr  James  Fle- 
ming Loudon,  son  of  Morehead  Loudoun,  Esq. 
Gla^ow. 

April  50.  At  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  Mr 
Donald  H.  M'Caman,  formeriy  of  the  Island  of 
Islay. 

Mav  19.  At  HaKftx,  Nova  Scotia,  Lieat-Co- 
lond  P.Waterhouse,  Major  of  the  81st  r^ment. 

June  1.  At  Culross,  the  Rev. Walter  Macalpine, 
first  minister  of  tiiat  parish,  in  the  8fd  year  of 
his  age,  and  54th  year  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Amiston  Place,  Henrietta  Chl8h(dme« 
youngest  dauehtcr  of  Geo.  Lax^,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  MacAflan,  spouse  of  Mr 
James  MacAOan,  writer  to  the  signet,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  writer  to  the  signet 

2.  At  Ettrick  Bank,  Matilda,  oiOy  daughter  of 
Wilham  Ogilvic,  Esq.  younger  of  Chesters. 

—  At  Paris,  Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  of  Eck- 
muhl,  after  a  long  and  pahifol  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

~  At  Peterhead,  James  Trail,  Esq.  surgeon. 
S,  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Faulkner,  late  of  the 
Theatre-Royal. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Louiss,  wife  of  J.  H.  Home, 
Esq.  of  Longformacus,  and  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  David  Ramsay,  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Northam,  Suffolk,  Miss  Mary  FauSa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  FooUs  of 
Cnlington,  But. 

iTAt  EdinbuTffh,  Robert  Hill,  son  of  the  late 
Lieut-Colonel  Thomas  Hill*  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service. 

—  At  Kinffhom,  Mrs  Helen  WaDaoe,  wifo  of 
Lieut  Evan  Macpherson,  Aberdeenshire  Militia. 

—  At  Perth,  John  Hay,  eldest  son  of  James 
Patcrstm,  Esq.  of  Carpow. 

5.  At  Abington  Hall,  Stafibrdshire,  Janet,  die 
infant  daughter  of  William  Hay,  Esq.  of  Drum- 
melaier. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Robert  Troup,  merchant 

6.  In  Merrion  Square,  Dubhn,  the  venerable 
Judge  Fletcher. 

—  At  Farme,  Miss  Margaret  Fane,  sister  of 
James  Farie,  Esq.  of  Farme,  and  on  the  8th  Inst 
his  daughter.  Miss  Farie. 

7.  In  Dublin  Street,  Mrs  James  Hunter. 

8.  At  Fort  William,  Mr  John  Wallace,  rector 
of  the  Academy  there. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  James  Mowst,  merdia&t 
and  manufacturer. 

—  At  Ayr,  David  Scott,  Esq.  banker. 

—  At  Gibraltar,  John  Macdonald  Buduman, 
Esq.  of  Drummakin. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Captain  Robert  Christie,  late 
of  the  88th  raiment 

9.  In  Cunon  Street,  Mayfair,  General  Robert 
Manners,  Colonel  of  the  90th  r^^ent 

—  At  Dryden,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Macdo- 
nald lockhart,  Bart,  Mr  James  Borthwick,  aged 
81,  whose  ancestors  had  been  fbr  upwards  of  300 
years  upon  the  estate. 

—  At  Dalserf  House,  Thomas  Paterson,  Esq. 
late  Paymaster  of  the  22d  regiment  of  foot 

10.  At  Ayr,  Captain  Bedford  Stewart,  late  of 
the  Irish  revalue  service. 

•—  At  Leith,  Mr  Cundell,  late  cadiier  of  the 
Leith  Banking  Company. 

—  At  Stirling,  Colin  Dawson,  Esq.  writer. 

—  In  York  Place,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Dr 
Gillespie. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Anne  Clark,  relict  of  Mr 
John  Rogers,  soap-manufacturer,  Fisherrow. 

—  At  me  Manse  of  Dumbamey,  Mr  Alex.  An- 
derson, son  of  Mr  John  Anderson,Newburgh,Fife. 

12.  At  Waterford,  Lieut-General  William 
Doyle. 

13.  At  Theobalds,  Hatfield,  Herts,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Ross,  third  daughter 
of  Mr  George  Stedman,  Solicitor  Supreme  Courts. 


14.  At  Lopness,  in  Orkney,  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Strang. 

—  At  Dunbar,  Lient^olonel  John  Clark, 
Rojral  Marines. 

—  At  her  house,  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street, 
London,  the  CouAtess  de  Dunstaaville. 

<—  At  her  house,  in  Nieolson  Square,  Mis  Ju- 
lia Hope,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Manners,  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  depute-derk  of  session. 

15.  At  E^nbur^,  Dr  John  Thonsson,  R.  N. 
^  At  Manse  of  D  orris,  the  Rev.  William  Stra- 

chan,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age,  and  52d  of  his  ministry. 

-^  At  Warriston  Crescent  Agnes,  wife  of  Mr  A. 
Plimer,  of  the  Stamp-ofiloe. 

16.  At  his  house,  Caltonhill,  Archibald  Elliott, 
Esq.  architect 

—  At  101,  Prince's  Street,  Isabdla,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  minister  of  Laggan. 

— >  At  Oht  Hall,  near  Warre,  Thomae  deB^om, 
Esq. 

—  Mr  Robert  CXde,  of  the  firm  of  Qgle,  Dun- 
eta,  ic  Co.  bookseuears,  London. 

—  At  Ballancrieff  House,  the  Hon.  Clara  Mary 
Mmray,  seeond  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ehbank. 

—  At  his  bouse.  Royal  Ezehaqge,  Mr  James 
Kirkwood,  junior. 

18.  At  Sorrento,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Ronald, 
Moond  son  of  John  Crauford,  Esq*  (tf  Audie- 
names. 

•—  Mr  Tboduw  SberiS,  late  ship-mesler,  Dun- 
bar. 

.  •»-  At  Wimbledon,  near  London,  Samuel  Char- 
ters Somerville,  Esq.  W.  S.  Edinburgh,  second 
•on  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Somerville,  Jedburgh. 

—  At  CoMuQ^  James  Davidson,  Esq.  writer  to 
tfaeiignet 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Isabella  Stormonth,  se- 
liet  of  Mr  James  Mowat,  late  Rector  of  the 
Ghamnar  School  there. 

•—  At  London,  William  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Ca^^»- 
bdton,  ia  the  Stew»try  of  Kirkcudbright 

19.  At  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81,  Mr 
WilUam  Coombe,  the  aatfaor  of  '*The  Diabo- 
liad."  **  the  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax,"  and  many  otiber 
works* 

—  At  Ms  house,  L^th  Walk,  Charka  Fraser, 
of  WilUamston,  Esq. 

—  At  Versailles,  in  Francs^  Isabdle*  wife  of 
Majer-^^eneral  John  Murray. 

SO.  At  Ids  house,  Canongate,  Mr  William  Bur? 
ton,  merchant 

—  At  Rothie  House,  James  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Ao^ 
tfale^ 

21.  At  New  York,  William  Blackie,  Ssq.  late 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  wiiiB  of  Mr  Janes 
M'Innes,  S.S.C.  Pxinee's  Street 

—  At  Catherine  Bank,  Mrs  Margaret  Spaldiag, 
wi£e  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  Nordi  Leith. 

—  At  her  house,  in  Seymour  Place,  London, 
the  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Cardigan. 

25,  At  Louth  HaB,  ia  the  county  of  LoutK  af- 
ter a  short  indisposition,  occasioned  by  the  biust- 
ing  of  a  Mood-vessel,  Thomas  Lord  Buon  Louth, 
in  the  60th_year  of  hia  age. 

38.  At  Edinbuigh,  Miss  Margaret  Ccakpe, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Craigie,  Eaq, 
of  Quebec. 

29.  At  Porterfield  Cottage,  near  EdinhuTi^,  fas 
the  72d  year  of  his  age,  Dr  William  Farquharson, 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  a  man  eminent  in  hie 
profession,  warm  and  steady  in  his  friendships, 
and  of  much  urbanity  of  manners. 

30.  AtStamford,  Lincialn8hire,Octavius  Graham 
Oikhrtet  Esq.  a  distinguished  literary  charaetar, 
at  the  early  age  of  43  years. 

»  Mr  Alexander  LessUe,  of  Conduit  Street^ 
London. 
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aiSTOET  OT  THE  GABDEN  OF  FLA'NTS.* 

We  have  lately  received  a  very  de^"  of  natural  histoty  which  it  now  con- 
lightftd  book^  from  a  very  delightfiir  tains.  Such  a  work  is^in  fact,  from  the 
friend,  and,  being  anxious  that  the  nature  of  things^  an  exposition  of  the 
world  should  become  as  happy,  and  as  state  of  the  most  important  physical 
well  informed,  as  ourselves,  we  lose  no  sciences  during  the  successive  and  con- 
time  in  requesting  the  numerous  in<^  nected  periods  of  whidi  it  treats,  and 
dividuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  men^  thus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enlight* 
women,  and  dandies,  the  *'  interme-'  ens  us  r^rding  the  practical  managa^ 
diate  Unk,"  tar  order'  each  and  all  of  ment  and  present  state  of  a  most  re^ 
them,  his,  her,  and  its  copy.  Every*  gal  institution,  it  explains  and  illna«  « 
body  knows  something  noW-a-diys  of  trates  the  progress  of  human  intellect  - 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  or  at  least  ought  in  many  of  th^most  delightful  brandi* 
80  to  do ;  for  it  has  been  ascertaiired,  es  of  knowledge*, 
^at  even  "Tims"  has  bearded  the  The  person  who  writes  this  work  tn 
Douglas  in  his  den ;  that  is,  has  stood  Englvsk  is  M.  Boyer,  a  French  gen^' 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Menagerid  tleman,  who  holds  a  situation  in  the 
without  any  fear  of  being  driven  to  office  of  administration  of  the  Mu« 
atoms  by  the  tuftr  of  the  lion's  tail.  seum.  He  is  well  known  for  the  won- 
But  in  an  establishment  of  such  great  derful  skill  which  he  h^  attained  in 
extent,  and  unrivalled  excellence,  it  speaking  and  writing  our  language^ 
may  weU  be  imagined^  that  many  without  having  reisidol  in  Britain^  and 
things  worthy  of  notice  escape  the  ob«  for  his  great  dvility  and  kindness  to 
lervation,  and  many  more  the  com-  those  foreigners  who  visit  the  Ma-t 
prehension^  of  travellers ;  and  hence  seum  and  its  environs,  for  the  piir<2 
the  value  of  a  dear  and  satisfactory  poses'  of  amtkseBoent  or  inforination  ; 
history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  com-  and  he  is  imiversally  esteemed  for  the 
pletion  of  the  King's  Garden,  and  of  intelligence  and  integrity  of  his-chv* 
the  splendid  collections  in  every  branefa  racter.    He  has  resided  constantly  in  . 


*  Histoty  and  Description  of  the  Masbum  of  Natatal  History  and  Ro^al  Botanitf 
Gakdeoi  of  Parik.  Translated  frdm  the  Frendh  of  M.  DcJ^nafe,  assistant  Botanist  By 
A.  A.  Royer.  t  vols.  8va  with  I?  plates.  Price  21ft''  8^1  by  O.  B.  Sowerby^  ^ 
King  Stn«t«  Covent  Garden,  London. 

This  work  has  been  composed,  by  authority  of  the  French  ^veftiment,  fram  Vfittn^ 
riala  fordished  by  the  Profesaors  and  AdminitCraCon  of  the  Museum. 
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129                                History  of  the  Garden  of  Plants*  C-^^S* 

the  Garden  for  these  last  twenty  years^  waters  of  his  little  lake,  and  reap« 

for  the  most  part  with  M.  Dufresne^  pearing  again,  all  moist  and  blaclc, 

the  King's  naturalist,  chief  director  of  protruding  his  huge  round  back,  more 

the  zoological  department,  and  is  con-  like  a  floating  island,  or  a  Leviathan  of 

sequently  well  acquainted  with  the  the  ocean,  tnan  an  inhabitant  of  terra- 

management,  both  in  its  general  spi«  firma. 

rit  and  most  minute  details.  In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there 

The  Garden  of  Plants  is  certainly  a  are  camels  and  dromedaries,  the  ''ships 

most  interesting  spot.    What  can  be  of  the  desert,"  as  they  are  so  beauti-i 

more  delightful  than  to  wander  about  fully  called  in  the  figurative  languages 

in  the  twilight  of  a  fine  autumnal  ofthe east,  either standingupright, with 

evening,  beneath  those   magnificent  theirlong,  ghost-like  necks,  and  amia- 

rows  of  ancient  lime-trees,  when  the  ble,  though  imbecile  countenances,  or 

air  is  perftimed  by  the  balmy  breath  coached  on  the  grass,  "  and  bedward 

of  many  thousand  flowers — to  listen,  ruminating,"  apparently  well  pleased 

amid  such  a  scene  of  stillness  and  re-  to  have  exchanged  the  burning^  plains 

pose,  to  the  multitudinous  vpice  of  a  of  Arabia  for  the  refreshing  snades  of 

mighty  city — or  to  contrast  a  sound  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.    No  fear  now 

composed  of  such  discordant  and  tu-  of  the  blasting  breath  of  the  desert,  or 

.  iqultuous  elements  with  the  wild  and  of  those  gigantic  columns  of  moving 

plaintive  cries  of  some  solitary  wa-  sand  which  had  so  often  threatened  to 

ter-fowl,  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  overwhelm  them,  and  the  leaders  of 

a  little  lake,  in  the  centre  of  this  their  tribe — ^no  delusive  mirage,  tempt- 

Garden  of  Paradise  I  On  the  other  ing  them  still  onwards,  amongst  those 

hand,  during  the  day-time,  if  less  in-  gluing,  glittering  wildernesses, ''  with 

teresting  to  your  sentimentalist,  it  is^  wow  of  waters  mocking  their  distress." 

certainly  fully  more  amusing  to  the  Even  the  wilder  and  more  romantic 

ordinary  class  of  visitors.     Great  part  animals  seem  here  to  have  found  a 

of  one  side  of  the  Garden  is  laid  out  happy  haven  and  a  fit  abode.     The 

as  a  Menagerie,  in  which  all  sorts  of  milk-white  goat  of  Cachmire,  with  its 

wild  animids  are  confined,  or,  more  long  silky  dothing,  is  seen  reposing 

properly  speaking,  detained — the  ex-  tranquil!^,  with  half-closed  eyes,  upon 

trerae  comfort  and  extent  of  the  dwel-^  some  artificial  ledge  of  rock^  forming 

lings,  with  their  beautifUl  cbnforma-  a  beautiful  and  lively  contract  to  the 

'  bility  to  the  pursuits  and  manners  of  dark  green  moss  with  which  it  is  sur- 

'  their  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  pre-  rouncfed.    Deers  and  antelopes  repose 

eluding  the  idea  of  anything  so  harsh  upon  the  dappled  ground,  or  are  seen 

and  rigorous  as  confinement.  There  the  tripping  about  uncfer  the  shade  of  the 

elephant; ''  wisest  of  brutes,"  occupies,  neighbouring  lime-trees,  while  tke-en- 

as  he  ought  to  do,  a  central  and  consul-  closures,  with  their  surrounding  shmb- 

eueus  situation.  He  is  not  lodged,  as  ne  bery,  are  so  skilfully  arranged,  and  so 

is  with  us,  in  a  gloomy  crib,  in  which  iotermii^led  with  each  other,  that 

he  can  scarcely  turn  himself  round  every  animal  appears  as  if  it  eiijoyed 

with  sufficient  freedom  to  perform  the  the  free  range  of  the  whole  encaxoip^ 

little  devices  taught  him  by  his  keeper,  ment,  instead  of  being  confined  to-the 

and  which  one  sees  how  much  he  de-  vicinity  of  its  own  Uttle  hut.  •  The 

spises  bv  the  calm  melancholy  expres-  walks  are  laid  out  somewhat  in  a  la« 

siott  of  his  eyes.   He  dwells  in  a  large  byrinthlc  form,  so  that  every  step  a 

and  lofty  apartment,  opening  by. means  person  takes  he  is  delighted  *hy  the 

of  broad  folding-doors  into  a  capacious  view  of  some  fair  or  magnificent  erea- 

area,  which  is  all  bis  own.  In  this  he  tore  from  ''  a  far  eountrie."    Birds  of 

has  dry  smooth  banks  to  repose  upon,  the  most  gorgeous  and  graceful  plu« 

and  a  deep  pond  of  water,  into  which,  mage,  peacocks,  golden  pneasants,  and 

once  a  day,  he  sinks  his  enormous  body,  cranes  from  the  fialeanc  Isles,  solicit 

causing  the  waters  to  flow  over  every  attention  in  every  quarter,  and  are  seen 

part,  except  his  mouth  and  proboscis,  crossing  ^our  path  in  all  the  stateliness 

Nothing  can  be  more  refr^hing  than  of  conscious  beauty,  or  gliding  like 

to  see  him,  after  basking  for  some  hours  sun-beams  through  groves  of  ever* 

in  the  morning  sun,  till  his  skin  be-  green,  "  star  bright,  or  brighter."   In 

comes  as  parched  and  dry  as  l^e  de->  whatever  direction  you  turn,  you  find 

sert  dust  of  Africa — to  se^  hiiii  calmly  the  features  of  the  scenenr  impressed 

unking  down  amidst  the  clear,  cool  with  characters  very  diflfeient  from 


18!2S.]]                           Hutory  of  the  Garden  of  Plants.  ftS 

ithofle  which  are  \i8ually  met  with  in  the  groups  of  ,peopl6  who  crowd  its 

European  countries.    At  the  head  of  walks.    t>ome  of  these  animals^  when 

the  Garden>  beyond  the  house  which  the^  perceive  any  one  looking  0T£r 

was  once  the  dweliingt>f  the  illuatrious  then*  parapet,  erect  themselves  on  their 

Bafibn^  there  grows  a  magnificent  oe-  hind  legs^  and^  stretching  forth  their 

dar^  its  head  rendered  more  pictu-  great  paws^  seem  to  ask  for  charity 

nue  by  a  cannon-ball^  which  struck  with  dl  the  importunity  of  a  moaning 
iiring  the  Revolution  ;*  and  firom  a  beggar.  Indeed,  they  are  so  much  ac- 
little  hiU  in  the  neighbourhood^  there  customed  to  have  bread  and  fhiit 
is  an  eKtensive  and  beautiful  view,  not  thrown  to  them  by  strangers,  that  the 
only  of  the  Gaiden  of  Plants,  widi  ita  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  is  gene- 
fine  groves  and  shady  terraces,  but  rally  siifficieVit  to  make  them  assume 
also  of  the  city  itself,  with  Mont  an  erect  position,  which  they  will  main- 
Martre  rising  like  an  acropolis  va  the  tain  for  some  time,  till  their  strength 
distance,  the  old  square  tower  of  the  fail  them,  and  they  drop  to  the  ground, 
Cadiedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  testifying  by  a  short  and  sullen  growl 
colden  dome  of  the  Hospital  of  Inva-  their  displeasure  at  having  been  obH- 
uds.  ged  to  play  such  fantastic  tiicks  to  so 
Between  the  Grarden  of  Plants  pro-  Bttle  purpose.  An  unfortunate  acd- 
perly  so  called,  and  that  part  of  it  dent  befel  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  creatures  some  years  ago.  He  was  sit- 
Menagerle,  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  ting  perched  neicr  the  top  of  his  tree, 
sunk  fence  divided  by  stone  walls  into  when  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he  was 
several  compartments.  These  are  the  precipitated  to  tbe  ground.  A  broken 
dweUing-houses  of  the  bears,  the  awk-  limb  was  the  only  disagreeable  result 
ward  motions  and  singular  attitudes  of  of  this  misfortune.  His  temper  of 
which  seem  to  afford  a  eonstant  source  mind  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
of  amusement  to  the  visitors.  Bare  been  much  mollified  by  his  decreased 
leafless  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  strength  of  body,  for  it  was  this  same 
centre  of  some  of  these  inclosures,  to  animal  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
the  top  of  which  Bruin  is  frequently  unfortunate  sentinel  who  had  descend- 
ceen  to  climb,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  more  ed  into  his  area,  misled,  as  it  was  sup- 
extended  view  of  the  garcfen^  and  of  posed,  by  an  old  button  or  bit  of  me- 


•  *'  The  largest  of  the  pine  tribe  on  the  hillocks,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  P.  Cednis,  the 
trunk  of  which  measures  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The  history  of  this  tree,  as  re- 
cited to  us  by  Professor  Thouin,  is  remarkable.  In  1736,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  when 
leaving  London,  received  from  Peter  Cdlinson  a  young  plant  of  Pinus  Cedrus,  wfaidi 
he  placed  in  a  fiower-pot,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  raris  Gardens.  Common  re- 
port has  magnified  the  exploit  by  declaring,  that  Jussieu  carried  it  all  the  way  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat.  It  is  now  the  identical  tree  admired  for  its  great  size." — Neill^s 
Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  Flanders^  HoUdnd^  and  the  North  of  France. 
This  work  is  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  every  horticulturist,  whether  professional  or  ama- 
teur. Mr  Neill's  name  is  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains.  But  the  interest  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  hor- 
ticultural details.  Although  these  ^rm,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  leading  topics  of  in- 
vestigation and  description,  yet  the  author's  eye  has  been  by  no  means  inobservant  of 
other  things.  His  narrative  is  continually  relieved  by  sensible  and  ingenious  observa- 
tiona  on  the  characteristic  manners  and  aspect  of  the  people,  and  on  the  general  fbatures 
of  the  scenery  of  the.  various  districts  through  which  his  tour  extends.  The  whole  book, 
indeed,  is  written  in  a  very  clear,  intelligent  style ;  and,  the  author's  mind  being  natu- 
rally active,  and,  during  Uiis  period  eipecially,  occupied  by  subjects  of  the  greatest  in« 
terest  and  the  highest  utility,  there  is  no  unsuccessful  searching  after  subjects  for  the 
memorandum-book,  no  necessity  for  attempting  to  cover  and  conceal  that  vacancy  of 
mind,  which  is  the  companion  oi  most  modem  tourists.  ^'  Senza  istruzione,"  says  an 
Italian  writer,  ''  non  puo  aversi  utiliti^  ne  diktto  viaggiando ;  ed  d  miglior  cosa  che  il 
riooo  inoolto  nasoondo  ira  le  doraestiche  mura  la  sua  niulita,  e  la  vergogna  della  siia  ig- 
noranza.*'  With  Mr  Neill,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  always  a  deUghful  subject  at 
hand  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  intelligence  required  in  compa- 
ring what  he  then  witnessed  for  the  first  time  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  residt  of  his 
own  past  experience  at  home ;  and  the  '^  Horticultural  Tour,"  recently  published,  ex- 
hibits what,  mdeed,  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  author's  character,  althoo^  it 
is  zardy  met  with  now-a-days, — great' knowledge  without  the  slightest  preteniioD* 
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tal>  wbidb  he  mistook  fi)r  a  pieoe  of  ftereely^  and  hit  bn^atli  comes  as  hoC, 
UHMiey*  The  cries  of  this  poor  hdqg  as  if  he  still  couched  awopg  U)^  bum* 
were  heard  distiactly  during  ^e  still-  ed-up  grass  of  an  Indian  jungle.  But 
nets  of  the  night  hy  those  who  dwelt  his  companion  in  adversity  appears  t« 
within  the  garden ;  hut>  as  there  was  suffer  ftom  a  more  kingly  soirow— tha 
no  reason  to  dread  the  possibility  of  remembrance  of  his  ancient  woods  and 
vadk  an  accident  occurring,  no  assist-  rivers,  with  all  their  wild  magnificence, 
ance  was  offered.  He  was  found  by 
die  guard  who  came  to  relieve  him  in 
the  morning,  lying  dead  beneath  the 
paws  of  the  bear,  exliibiting,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  few  mafks  of  exter- 
nal violence,  but  almost  all  his  bones 
broken  to  pieces.  The  bear  retired  at 
the  voice  of  his  keeper,  and  did  not,  in 
fbct,  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  any 
carnivorous  propensity  to  attack  the 
person  whose  death  it  had  thus  so  mi- 
serably occasioned.  It  was  rather  what 
an  old  man  in  the  garden  characterized 
as  a  piece  of  mauvaise  plaisanterief 
for  it  appeared  to  derive  amusement 
from  lining  the  body  in  its  paws  and 
rolling  it  along  the  ground,  and  shew- 
ed no  symptom  of  fierceness  or  anger 
when  driven  into  its  interior  cell.* 

Turning  to  the  right  as  you  enter 
the  lower  gate  of  the  Grarden,  opposite 
the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  noW  called 
the  Pons  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  you  ap- 
proach the  dwellings  of  the  more  cari 
nivorous  animals,  which  are  confined 
in  cages  with  iron  gratings,  very  simi- 
lar to  our  travelling  caravans.  Here 
the  lion  is  truly  the  king  of  beasts, 
t>eing  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  in  all 
respects  the  most  ma^ificent,  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  a  melancholy 
grandeur  about  this  creature  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  which  I  can  never  witness 
without  the  truest  commiseration. — 
The  el^nt  and  playful  attitudes  of 
the  smaller  animals  of  the  feline  tribe 
being  so  expressive  of  happiness  and 
contentment,  prevent  one  Irom  com- 
passionating their  misfortunes  in  a  si- 
milar manner;  while  the  fierce  and 
cruel  eye  of  the  tiger,  with  his  restless 
and  impatient  demeanour,  produces 
rather  tne  contrary  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  so  savage  an  animal  should 
be  kept  for  ever  in  confinement.  He 
appears  to  lament  his  loss  of  liberty, 
chiefly  because  he  cannot  satiate  his 
thirst  for  blood  by  the  sacrifice  of  those 
nefore  him ;  his  countenance  glares  as 


"  dingle  and  bushy  dell,"  is  visibly 
implanted  in  his  recollection.  Like  this 
dying  gladiator,  he  thinks  only  of  "  hii 
young  barbarians,"  and,  when  he  paces 
around  his  cell,  he  does  so  with  tho 
same  air  of  forlorn  dignity  as  Regulus 
might  have  assumed  in  the  prison  of 
the  Carthaginians. 

But,  while  we  are  indulging  our^ 
selves  in  <'  a  world  of  fond  remem- 
brances," we  are  forgetting  Mr  Royer's 
book,  to  which  we  had  sat  down  with 
the  intention  of  extracting  an  article. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  in  the  first 
place  to  form  a  compendious  sketch  of 
the  Grarden  and  Cabinet,  from  the  p&p 
riod  of  their  origin  to  the  dose  of  last 
century,  which  we  deem  it  the  mofiP 
necessary  to  do,  as  the  subiect  has  not 
yet  found  a  place  in  English  literature^ 
We  must,  however,  premise,  that  the 
nature  and  confined  limits  (d  our  ab» 
stract  will  necessarily  exdude  a  thou* 
sand  interesting  particulars  regardioff 
the  history  of  individual  plants  and 
animals,  for  the  eluddation  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  which  is  just  about  this 
time  ready  for  delivery  to  th^  public 

The  King's  Garden  in  Pacis*  eomr 
monly  called  the  Garden  of  Pknt^ 
was  founded  by  Louis  XUI.^.by  an 
edict  given  and  registered  by  the  Par- 
liament, in  the  month  of  May,  16S&. 
Its  direction  was  assigned  to  the  first 
Physician  llerouard,  who  chqse  as  In« 
tendant  Guy  de  la  Qrosse.  At  first  it 
consisted  on)y  of  a  single  heufiCji^and 
tweqty-fqur  acres  of  lan4«  (^uy  de  )% 
Bross^,  during  the  firs(  ye^  of  his 
management,  formed  a  part^re  1^9 
feet  long,  and  227  broad,  campased  of 
such  plants  as  he  could  procure,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  given 
him  by  John  Robin,  the  father  of  Ves- 
pasian, the  King's  botanist.  These 
amounted,  including  varieties,  to  1800. 
He  then  prepared  tne  ground,  pr^u^ 
red  new  plants  by  correspomde^^e,^  trav 


*  We  understand  that  the  be^rs  are  now  removed  to  the  new  Menagerie  o#  irild 
beasts,  and  their  places  in  the  Fcssis  occupied  by  a  biecd  of  boars.  Our  old  ftleod 
Jkl^tguerite,  the  great  elephant,  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  has  hsea  dead  for 
some  years. 
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oed  die  plan  of  the  g^rdeyi  to  the  ex*  ment  t^e  ^tabUshmeDt  iawime^  iiH 

tent  of  teu  acres,  and  opened  it  in  erefisingimportance^  and  it  would  b«¥# 

1(640.   It  fK^an  by  th^  printed  cata-  advanced  still  more  rapidly^  had  tlM 

ipgae  of  the  ensuing  year^  that  the  prineipal  administration  not  been  unit 

number  of  species  and  varieties  IJkd  ted  with  other  offices.  Faigon^  who  had 

increased  to  2360.    De  la  Brosse  died  for  several  ye^s  filled  the .  botanical 

in  1643.  and  chemical  chairs  with  applause^ 

•   Such  was  the  origin  of  an  establish-  bein^  encumbered  vrith  other  duties, 

ment  which  has  since  attained  so  high  meditated  the  resignation  of  his  place, 

a  degree  of  prosperity^  and  has  become  and,  wishing  to  appoint  a  successor 

the  first  school  of  Natural  History  in  worthy  of  himself,  he  called,  from  a 

the  world.    We  shall  not  consider  it  remote  nart  of  France,  the  afterwards 

necessary  to  mention  each  subsequent  so  highly  celebrated  Joseph  Pitton  de 

change  m  the  management  and  super*  Toumefort,  then  only  twenty-six  years 

intendence,  but  shall  rest  satisfied  with  of  age,  but  who  had  already  given  pro^ 

alluding  only  to  the  labours  of  those  mise  of  what  he  was  one  day  to  be^ 

whose  appointment  may  be  regarded  come.    He  was  appointed  to  the  chaLr 

as  a  prosperous  era  in  the  history  of  of  botany  in  1683.    Ten  years  after, 

the  garden.  About  the  year  1632,  Fa^  Fagon  became  first  physician*    .This 

gon,  grand-nephew  of  De  la  Brosse,  appointment   gave  him   the  intend^ 

obtaii^  a  situation  in  the  establish-  ance  of  the  Garden ;  and,  from  the 

gient,  and  travelled  at  his  own  expense  singular  respect  in  which  he  was  held*- 

through  several  provinces  of  France,  the  title  of  Superintendent  was  re-es* 

and  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  tablished  in  his  favour. 

and  sent  the  fruit  of  his  researches  to  The  signal  success  of  Toumefort  in 

the  Garden.    In  1666,  the  number  of  the  cultivation  of  botanical  science,  is 

species  and  varieties  amount^  to  4000,  universallv  known.    He  was  the  first 

In  the  meantin|B,  Getston  ly  Orleans,  successfully  to  define  the  genera  of 

brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  establish-  plants,  and  the  excellence  of  ms  greupa 

ed  a  botanical  garden  at  his  palace  of  exhibits  the  clearness  of  his  conoqp^ 

Blois,  which  had  acquired  celebrity  tions,  and  ranks  him  as  the  iather  of 

through  the  works  of  Morison,  and  that  branch  of  the  science.    He  di^ 

by  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  most  in  1708,  in  consequence  of  an  iigurji: 

remarkable  plants.    These  drawings  received  from  a  waggon-  in  a  narrow 

wore  diie^y  executed  on  vellum,  by  street  of  Paris,  and  mi  his  collectioii 

Robert,  eminent  for  his  great  skill  as  of  natural  history,  and  herbarium,  to 

a  botanical  painter.    Aft^  the  death  the  Garden.    This  herbarium  is  not 

of  Gaston,  in  1660,  Colbert  persuaded  extensive^  bat  it  is  rendered  valuahla 

the  King  to  purchase  the  whole  coU  ■  by  the  plants  gathered  in  the  Levant^ 

leetion ;  and  Robert  was  appointed  and  inoicated  in  the  Corollartum  of  - 

pointer  to  the  Museum,  where  he  con«  ^e  InstiUUifmes  Ret  HerbariiLnu    He 

tinned  his  labours  till  his  death  in  was  succeeded  in  the  botanical  chair  by 

1684.    Other  eminent  painters  have  Danty  D'Isnard. 

continually  succeeded  to  the  situation,  D'Isnard  retired  after  delivering  a 

and  it  is  thus  that  the  magnificent  single  course  of  lectures,  and  was  su&« 

collection  of  drawings  of  plants  and  ceeded  by  Antony  de  Jussieu,  a  name 

luiimals  has  been  formed,  which  was  so  justly  celebrated  in  botany,  in  con.> 

at  first  deposited  in  the  King's  library,  sequence  of  the  impulse  which  his 

and  now  forms  the  most  valuable  part  own  labours,  and  those  of  his  two  bro» 

of  that  of  the  Museum.  thers  and  nephew,  have  given  to  the 

Vallot,  the  chief  director,  dying  in  science.   In  1716,  he  visited  Spain  and 

1671,  Colbert  united  the  superintend-  Portugal,  and  brought  back  an  im.« 

ence  of  the  Garden  to  that  of  the  mense  accession  to  the  Garden.    It 

King's  buildings,  already  held  by  him-  was  this  same  Antony  de  Jussieu,  who, 

self,  leaving  to  the  first  physician  the  in  1720,  intrusted  Declieux,  a  lieu* 

title  of  Intendant  only,  with  the  di-  tenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a 

rection   of  the  cultivation.     In   the  young  coffee  tree,  which,  transported 

month  of  December  he  obtained  a  de-  to  Martinique,  became  the  parent  of 

claration  from  the  King,  regulating  the  immense  culture  of  the  West  In- 

thf  administration  of  the  Garden,  and  dies.    Meanwhile,  the  cultivation  of 

gave  comndssions  to  the  Profiessors  de-  the  Garden  was  confided  to  S^^astian 

fining  their  duties.    From  this  mo-  Vaillant,  who  formed  a  very  consider- 
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able  herbarium^  the  genera  of  which  dour  to  Bufibn^ — to  that  magnificent 

were  methodically  arranged^  and  the  establishment  he^  on  the  other  hand^ 

species  accompanied  by  tickets^  indi-  owes  his  fame.    If  he  had  not  -been 

eating  all  the  synonyms  then  known,  placed  in  the  midst  of  collections^  fur- 

This  herbariumjwhich^  at  his  death  in  nished  by  Grovemment  with  the  means 

1722>  Was  purchased  by  order  of  the  of  augmenting  them^  and  thus  enabletl 

King,  forms  the  basis  of  that  of  the  by  extensive  correspondence  to  elicit 

Museum.  What  chiefly  signalizes  the  information  from  all  the  naturalists  of 

name  of  Vaillant^  is  his  first  public  his  day,  he  would  never  have  concei- 

discourse  on  assuming  the  functions  ved  the  plan  of  his  natural  history^  or 

of  Assistant  Professor,  (in  the  absence  been  able  to  carry  it  into  execution ; 

of  the  Principal,)  in  which  he  demon-  for  that  genius  which  embraces  a  great 

strates  the  existence  of  two  sexes,  and  variety  of  facts,  in  order  to  deduce 

the  phenomena  of  fecundation  in  ve-  from  them  general  conclusions,  is  con- 

getables.    Thus  it  was  in  the  King's  tinually  exposed  to  err,  if  it  has  not  at 

Garden  that  this  great  discovery,  which  hand  all  the  elements  of  its  specula- 

had  been  only  hinted  at  before,  and  tions. 

was  not  generally  admitted,  was  first  We  may  now  be  said  to  commence 
announced,  and  supported  by  irrefra-  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  the 
gable  proofs.  Royal  Garden.  When  Buffi)n  entered 
We  shall  pass  in  silence  the  unpro«  upon  his  office,  the  Cabinet  consisted 
fitable  period  of  Chirac's  administra-  of  two  small  rooms,  and  a  third,  con- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Garden,  and  taining  the  preparations  of  anatomy, 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  Bufibn  which  were  not  exposed  to  public  view : 
m  1739,  who  was  preferred  to  the  si-  the  herbarium  was  in  the  apartment 
tuation  in  consequence  of  the  dying  of  the  demonstrator  of  botany :  the 
request  of  Du  Fa^,  his  immediate  pre-  Garden,  which  was  ?'mited  to  the  pre- 
decessor. This  illustrious  writer  was  sent  nursery  on  tha  eastern  side,  to 
already  distinguished  by  several  me-  the  green  house  on  tf.e  north,  dnd  the 
moirs  on  mathematics,  natural  philo-  galleries  of  natural  history  on  the  west, 
80]phy,  and  rural  economy,  which  had  still  presented  empty  spaces,  and  con- 
gamed  him  admittance  to  the  Acade-  tain^  neither  avenues  nor  regular 
my  of  Sciences ;  but  he  was  as  yet  un-  plantations.* 

known  as  a  naturalist.  Endowed  with  Buffon  first  directed  his  attention  to 

that  power  of  attention  which  disco-  the  increasing  of  the  cdlections,  and 

vers  the  most  distant   relations   o^  to  the  providing  of  more  commodious 

thought,  and  that  brilliancy  of  imagi-  places  for  their  reception.    They  were 

nation  which  commands  the  attention  arranged  in  two  large  rooms  of  the 

of  others  to  the  result  of  laborious  in-  building  which  contains  the  present 

vestigations,  he  was  equally  fitted  to  galleries,  and  which  was  formerly  the 

succeed  in  difierent  walks  of  genius,  dwelling-house  of  the  Intendant;  and. 

He  had  not  yet  decided  to  what  oh-  soon  after,  were  opened  to  the  public 

jects  he  should  devote  his  talents  and  on  appointed  days.  He  next  occupied 

acquirements,  when  his  nomination  to  himself  in  the  embellishment  of  the 

the  place  of  Intendant  of  the  King's  Garden.  Having  cut  down  an  old  ave- 

Garuen  determined  him  to  attach  him-  nue  which  did  not  correspond  with  the 

self  to  natural  history.    As  his  rcpu-  principal  gate,  he  replaced  it  in  1740, 

tation  increased,  he  employed  the  ad-  by  one  of  lime  trees  in  the  proper  di- 

vantages  afforded  by  his  credit  and  ce-  rection,  and  planted  another  paraUel- 

lebrity,  to  enrich  the  establishment  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  parterre.  These 

which  he  had  allied  himself;  and  to  avenues,  which  are  now  more,  than 

him  are  owing  its  growth  and  improve-  eighty  years  old,  terminate  towards  the 

ment  till  the  period  of  its  reorganiza-  extremity  of  the  nursery,  and  mark 

tion,  and  that  extension  and  variety  the  limits  of  the  Garden  at  that  pe- 

which  rendered  a  reorganization  ne-  riod. 

cessary.  If  the  Museum  owes  its  splen-  The  care  of  the  Cabinet  was  at  this 


*  The  name  of  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  of  recent  date  ;  it  was  given  at  the 
period  when  the  Garden  assumed  its  present  form,  and  was  employed  to  designate  the 
union  of  three  former  establishments,  the  King*8  Garden,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Mena- 
gerie, i 
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time  intrusted  to  Bernard  de  Ju8siett> 
who  had  bestowed  unceasing  pain» 
upon  its  arrangement  and  preservation. 
Tae  extent  of  his  knowledge^  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  seized  the  affi-. 
nities  of  bodies,  and  classed  them  in 
their  natural  order^  Qualified  him  par- 
ticularly for  this  task,  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  increase  of  the  collec- 
tions; but,  being  diverted  by  other 
occupations,  and  residing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Garden,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  an  .office 
which  required  unwearied  activity  and 
ceaseless  assiduity.  Bufibn  also  felt 
that  his  researches  in  natural  history 
needed  the  assistance  of  a  man  who 
had  still  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and 
who  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  both- 
the  spirit  of  method,  and  a  talent  for 
observation.  Gifted  with  that  genius 
which  seizes  the  principal  characters 
of  objects,  and  unites  them  in  splendid 
combinations,  he  had  neither  time  nor 
patience  for  the  examination  of  details, 
to  which  the  weakness  of  his  sight 
was  also  an  obstacle.  He  made  choice 
of  his  countryman  Daubenton,  who 
was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age; 
and  who,  after  studying  botany  under 
De  Jussieu,  and  anatomy  under  Win- 
slow  and  Daverney,  had  retired  to 
Montbard,  the  place  of  his  birth,-  to 
practise  medicine.  Buffon  invited  him 
to  Paris,  and,  in  1 745,  procured  him  the 
place  of  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  with  a 
lodging  in  the  Grarden,  and  appoint- 
ments which  soon  rose  from  500  to 
4000  francs  per  annum.  He  charged 
him  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Ca- 
binet, and  assooiated  him  to  his  own 
studies,  in  the  descriptive  part  of  his 
natural  history,  especially  in  the  ana- 
tomy. 

The  first  volumes  of  his  great  work 
on  Natural  History  were  published  in 
1749,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  The  subsequent  labours  of 
Linnsus,  and  the  light  which  his  das- 
.  sification  threw  upon  the  intricate  and 
almost  endless  variety  of  subjects,  no 
doubt  contributed  greatly  to  augment 
the  number  of  zealous  students,  and 
to  increase  their  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours ;  but  the  splen- 
did writings  of  Bufibn  mav  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  which  excited  a 
general  interest  in  Uiis  delightful 
study.  These  two  men  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  great  lights  of  the  science 
of  nature. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the 


Museum.  In  1766.  the  oollectioa  had 
80  greatly  increased,  that  Buifon^  who 
had  previously  given  up  a  part  of  his 
dwelling  house,  which  ne  occupied  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Garden^  now  re- 
signed it  entirely,  and  removed  to  No. 
13,  Rue  desFossh  SainUVictor*  The 
Cabinet  was  then  disposed  in  four 
large  saloons,  which  contained  the 
whole  collection  till  the  reorganiza- 
tion. These  saloons  were  open  to  the 
public  two  days  in  each  week,  and  the 
pupils  had  hours  set  apart  for  study. 
Daubenton  was  always  present  to  give 
the  necessary  explanations;  and  fo- 
reign naturalists  often  resorted  to  him 
for  instruction.  His  patience  was  in- 
exhaustible, but  the  duties  of  his  si- 
tuation became  too  laborious  for  the 
exertions  of  a  single  individual^  and 
his  cousin,  the  younger  Daubenton^ 
was  created  assistant^  with  a  salary  of 
2400  francs. 

Antony  de  Jussieu,  who  still  filled 
the  chair  of  Botany,  was  no  less  assidu- 
ous in  promoting  the  advancement  of 
his  peculiar  department,  not  merely  by 
delivering  lectures,  but  by  sending 
youne  men,  at  his  own  expense,  to  tra- 
vel tnrough  the  provinces,  to  coUeet 
seeds  and  plants.  He  formed  a  library 
of  natural  history  and  a  considerable 
herbarium,  which  were  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  his  illustrious  brother  and  ne- 
phew, and  which  have  been  always.as 
much  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  sciences,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  establishment,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  desired  explanations  are  ne- 
ver withheld  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
possessors.  Antony  de  Jussieu  died  in 
1 758,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lemonier^ 
who  being  appointed  first  physician 
to  the  king  in  1770,  Antony  Laurence 
de  Jussieu,  the  present  venerably  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  succeeded  to  the 
ehak*.  Sometime  prior: to  this^.J.  A. 
Thoiun,  the  head  of  a  family  since  be« 
come  distinguished  by  its  services  to 
the  Garden,  had  obtain^  a  situation 
as  assistant  cultivator  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

Bufibn  had  now  attained  the  meri- 
dian of  his  glory ;  his  works,  which 
assigned  him  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  authors  of  his  time,  had  diffused 
a  universal  taste  for  the  study  oi  Na- 
tural History,  while  the  collections  he 
had  formed  facilitated  the  study  of 
this  science.  In  foreign  countries,  also> 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation; 
and  the  authors  of  new  observations^ 
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or  discoveries,  eagerly  communicated 
them  to  a  vakn  of  genius^  by  whom  to 
be  mentioned  was  a  sort  of  passport  to 
immortality.  M.  D'Angiviller,  whose 
place  as  director  of  the  King's  build- 
mgs^  and  chief  of  the  Academies  of 
Pednting  and  Sculpture^  required  him 
to  point  out  the  great  men  whose  sta- 
tues were  to  be  executed  in  marble  at 
the  public  expense^  asked  permission 
of  the  King  to  erect  one  to  Bufibn. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  flattering 
distinction  which  could  be  conferred 
on  a  living  man,  as  it  had  till  then 
been  reserved  for  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  rendered  the  most  eminent 
services  to  their  country.  But  the 
King,  reading  the  judgment  of  poste- 
rity regarding  the  merits  of  Buffon  in 
that  ofhis  cotemporaries,assen  ted  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  celebrated  Pajou  was 
charged  with  the  execution.  This  sta- 
tue is  now  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  Museum. 
We  may  easily  conceive  how  gratify- 
ing the  circumstancemust  have  proved 
to  one  so  sensible  of  the  love  of  fame, 
and  withal  sufBdently  impressed  with 
a  knowledge  of  his-  own  nigh  attain- 
ments. ^^  The  works  of  eminent  ge- 
niiues,"  he  used  to  say,  "are  few ;  they 
are  those  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz, 
Montesquieu,  and  my  own" 

The  health  of  Buflbn,  which  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  preceding 
year,  being  perfectly  re-established  in 
the  beginning  of  1772,  he  resolved  to 
fix  his  residence  once  more  in  the  Gar- 
den, and  to  employ  his  whole  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
With  the  aid  of  government,  he  pur- 
ciiased  two  houses  adjoining  the  mu- 
seum, one  of  which  he  destined  for 
the  dwelling  of  the  Intendant,  and 
removed  into  it  accordingly ;  the  first 
floor  was  appropriated  to  his  house- 
hold, and  tne  others  to  such  objects 
as  had  not  yet  found  their  place  in  the 
Museum.  The  return  of  Buffon  fbrmr 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Garden ; 
from  that  moment,  every  branch  of 
the  establishment  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place 
since  the  new*  organization.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  utmost  limits  if  we  were 
to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Buffon  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Garden  was 
more  than  doubled  in  extent,  its  plan 
and  distribution  became  r^ular  and 
beautiful,  and  every  possibleadvantage 


was  offered  for  the  culture  and  study 
of  vegetables ;  but  the  perfection  ci 
one  part  of  the  establishment  orAf 
rendered  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest 
more  apparent.  The  Cabinet  was  not 
spacious  enough  to  contain  the  vast 
acces^on  of  objects,  and  the  Amphi- 
theatre was  both  too  small,  and  in 
other  respects  inconvenient. 

In  1787,  Buffon  procured  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Hotel  de  Magny,  with  its 
courts  and  gardens,  situated  between 
the  Hill  of  Evergreens,  and  the  Rue 
de  Seine;  he  there  constructed  the 
Amphitheatre,  which  now  serves  for 
the  lectures  of  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  removed  the  lodging  of  MM. 
Daubenton  and  Lacepede  to  the  Hotel 
de  Magny.  The  second  floor  of  the 
Cabinet  which  was  thus  left  vacant, 
was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
collections,  and  permission  obtained 
from  government  to  erect  an  addition- 
to  the  former  galleries ;  the  work  was 
immediately  begun,  and  continued 
without  intermission,  but  it  was  not 
completed  till  after  the  death  of  Buf- 
fon. 

As  the  buildings  became  more  ex- 
tensive, and  the  objects  were  disposed 
m  a  more  striking  manner,  more  value 
was  attached  to  the  collections,  and 
the  cfslebrity  of  the  establishment  in- 
creased. Individuals  offered-  speci- 
mens to  the  Cabinet,  where  they  were 
seen  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
donor,  in  preference  to  retaining  them 
at  home ;  learned  societies  eageri  v  con« 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
by  enriching  a  public  deposit;  and 
sovereigns,  as  an  agreeable  present  to 
the  King,  sent  to  his  Museum  dupli- 
cates of  the  curiosities  in  their  own. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  instance, 
having  acquired  Hunaud's  anatomical 
collection,  added  it  to  that  of  Duver- 
ney  in  the  Garden ;  the  Count  lyAn- 
giviller  gave  Buffon  his  private  cabi- 
net; the  Missionaries  in  China  sent 
him  whatever  interesting  objects  they 
could  procure  in  a  country  where  they 
alone  could  penetrate;  the  King  of 
Poland  presented  a  very  considerable 
collection  of  minerals ;  and  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  not  being  able  to  in- 
duce Buffon  to  visit  St  Petersburgh, 
invited  his  son,  and  on  his  return  pre- 
sented him  widi  several  animals  from 
the  North,  which  were  wanting  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  with  various  obiects  of 
natural  history  collected  in  ner  do<* 
minions. 
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Meanwhile  the  gOYerDment  neglecU 
ed.nothmg  for  the  perfecting  of  an 
eatahlidiment  which  did  honour  to  the 
natiQn  as  a  repositor}r  of  lights  and  a 
centre  of  communication.  More  con- 
sidierable  funds  than  had  before  been 

Smted,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
.  Daubenton^  for  the  purchase  of  ob- 
jects interestii^  from  their  rarity  or 
their  utility  to  science ;  foreign  trees 
were  transplanted;   the  Cabinet  of 
Zoology  was  enriched  by  the  collection 
of  Sonnerat  in  ludia^  by  that  of  Com- 
merson^made  in  Bougainville's  voyage 
round  the  worlds  and  by  a  part  of  that 
brought  by  Dombey  &om  Peru  and 
Chili^  of  which  half  the  objects  were 
detained  by  the  Spanish  government, 
who  even  prevented  the  publication  of 
his  narrative ;  commissions  of  corres- 
pondence^ accompanied  by  a  salary, 
were  also  given  to  learned  travellers, 
who  engaged  to  collect  objects  for  the 
Botani(^  Garden  and  the  Cabinet.' 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
all  these  collections  were  not  at  that 
moment  of  much  utility,  and  it  is  only 
at  a  later  period,  and  since  the  new 
organization  of  the  establishment,  that 
their  importance  has  been  felt,  and 
their  end  attained.    Bufibn  was  not  a 
firieud  to  method;  he  described  the 
exterior  form,  the  habits  and  economy 
of  animals,  and  ascended  to  the  most 
elevated  general  views;  but  he  dis- 
liked the  labour  of  distinguishing  cha- 
racters, and  settling  principles  of  clas- 
sification.   In  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  wished  to  excite  curiosity 
by  striking  contrasts,  so  that,  like  his 
own  writings,  it  should  present  a  pic- 
ture of  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
nature,  independent  of  system,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  artU&ce  of  man. 
This  manner  of  considering  natural 
history,  was  particularly  pleasing  to  a 
mind  that  delighted  in  contemphting 
the  universe  of  things  as  a  whole ;  and, 
indeed,  in  nature,  where  all  is  har- 
mony, the  most  different  beings  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  the  imagi- 
nation seizes  at  once  the  links  which 
unite,  and  the  characters  which  sepa- 
rate them.    According  to  Buffon,  the 
end  of  a  general  collection  was  at- 
tained, when  it  captivated  the  atten- 
tion, and  led  the  beholder  to  seek  in 
living  nature  what  was  thus  imper- 
fectly represented ;  it  was  even  deem- 
ed a  useful  exercise  to  separate  what 
related  to  a  peculiar  study,  from  the 
crowd  of  objects  that  surrounded  it.  ' 
Vol.  XIV. 


One  of  the  worst  consequences  of- 
this  system  was  the  n^lect  of  what- 
ever was  not  calculated  to  interest  the 
public.  When  a  collection  arrived, 
the  most  remarkable  objects  were  se- 
lected to  fill  the  empty  spaces,  and  the 
rest  were  preserved  in  boxes,  or  allow« 
ed  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  ^eir 
packing  cases.  As  there  was,  at  this 
period,  no  professor  of  zoology,  or  of  mi« 
ueralogy,  the  botanical  garden  was  the 
only  part  of  the  establishment  metho- 
dically distributed  throughout.  Yet> 
far  from  reproaching  Bufifon  with  not 
having  effected  what  it  was  perhaps 
impossible  at  that  time  to  perform,  we 
should  rather  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  having  assembled, 
not  only  the  numerous  collection  of 
birds  contained  in  his  work,  and  that 
of  fishes  described  by  M.  de  Lacepede, 
but  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  dl 
kinds,  which  have  since  been  properly 
arranged,  and  have  eminently  contri- 
buted to  the  progress  of  natural  his- 
tory. 

In  1784,  Daubenton  the  younger 
being  obliged  by  bad  health  to  resign 
his  place  of  keeper  and  demonstrator 
of  the  Cabinet,  Buffon  appointed,  ashia 
successor,  M.  de  Lacepede,  who  was 
thus  fixed  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  in  which  ne  has  since  made 
so  eminent  a  figure,  both  as  a  professor 
and  an  author. 

We  have  said  that  therp  were  at 
this  period  chairs  for  botany,  anatomy, 
and  chemistry  only ;  but  as  Dauben- 
ton and  his  assistant  repaired  daily  to 
the  Cabinet,  naturalists  were  enabled 
to  obtain  explanations  of  the  objects 
before  them,  and  these  private  lessons 
were  the  more  useful,  as  they  were 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  know- 
ledge of  the  hearers.    Lemonier  had 
been  Professor  of  Botany  since  1758, 
and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  demonstrator 
since  1722;  but,  the  former  being 
obliged  to  reside  at  Versailles,  and 
the  latter  finding  himself  weakened 
through  age,  M.  de  Jussieu,  his  ne- 
phew, was  chosen  to  supply  the  place 
of  both,  and  was  thus  charged  with 
the  lectures  in  the  garden,  and  the 
botanical  excursions  in  the  country. 
During  the.  last  ^ears  of  his  life,  Ber- 
nard de  Jus^u  intrusted  the  detidls 
of  cultivation  wholly  to  M.  Andr^ 
.  Thouin,  and  it  was  a  signal  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  witness  the  replanting 
of  ihe  Botanic  Garden.  When  he  walk- 
ed in  the  establishment,  his  former 
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papils  crowded  aroand  him^  listening 
to  nim  with  eagerness^  and  treasuring 
up  with  veneration  his  slightest  words. 
Among  his  many  services  to  the  Grar- 
^en  must  he  reckoined  the  education 
of  his  nephew^  who  has  made  of  hotany 
a  regular  science^  by  developing  and 
perfecting  the  natural  method. 

M.Desfontaines  wa$  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  about  the  year  1786^ 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Bar« 
bary  with  tne  plants  of  which  he  has 
since  published  the  history.  At  the 
period  of  his  appointment^  the  Botanic 
Garden  was  already  very  rich ;  and 
the  instruction  was  no  longer  Ihnited 
to  the  demonstration  of  medicinal 
plants ;  for  tlie  progress  of  the  science 
since  Toumefort^  by  the  intermediate 
labours  of  Linnsus^  Adanson^  and 
de  Jussieu^  authorized  and  required  a 
more  philosophic  plan.  M.  Desfon- 
taines  was  the  first  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  vegetables^  the  functions 
peculiar  to  each  organ^  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  different  periods  of  their 
developement^  in  order  duly  to  under- 
stand their  generic  and  specific  cha- 
racters >  he^  therefore^  divided  his 
course  into  two  parts;  the  first  he 
devoted  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  vegetables ;  the  second  to  the  classi- 
fication and  description  of  the  genera 
and  species.  From  that  period^  bo- 
tanical instruction  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  exterior  forms  of  plants, 
but  comprised  their  affinities,  uses,  and 
modifications.  To  the  method  of  teach- 
ing  adopted  in  the  King's  Garden  since 
1788,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  works 
which  have  made  vegetable  physiology 
the  basis  of  botany,  and  led  to  the 
applications  of  this  science  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts. 

Buffon  died  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1788,  and  his  place  of  Chief  Intendant 
of  the  King's  Garden  was  given  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  fiillarderie.  We  come 
now  to  the  third  and  last  period  of 
our  history,  that  which  extends  from 
the  death  of  Buflbn  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  epoch  of  the 
new  organization,  to  which  we  have 
already  occasionally  alluded.  On  the 
SOth  of  August,  1790,  M.  Lebrun 
made  a  report,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finances  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  on  the  state  of  the  King's 
Garden,  in  which  its  expenses  were 
estimated  at  92,322  francs;  12,777 
being  necessary  for  repairs.    This  re- 


port^ which  was  the  (Bgnal  fbr  a  new 
organization,  was  followed  bj  the 
draught  of  a  decree  proposiiig  tne  le- 
duction  of  the  IntendanrB  aalarj  firam 
12,000  to  8000  fVancs ;  the  samires- 
sion  of  several  places,  psTticnlBTiy  that 
of  commandant  of  tiie  police  of  the 
Garden ;  an  increased  stipend  to  some 
of  the  professors ;  the  creatioii  of  a 
chair  of  natural  history.  Sec*  &c 
The  disorders  of  the  revolution  be- 

§  inning  at  this  period,  M.  de  la  Billar- 
erie  withdrew  from  France,  and  his 
place  of  Intendant  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  St  Pierre,  in 
1792.  St  Pierre  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  King's  Garden  at  a  diflicolt 
conjuncture.  That  distinguished  wri- 
ter was  gifted  with  eminent  talents  as 
a  painter  of  nature,  and  a  master  of 
the  milder  affections  ;  he  knew  at  once 
to  awaken  both  the  heart  and  the 
imagination ;  but  he  wanted  exact  no- 
tions in  science,  and  his  timid  and  me- 
lancholy character  deprived  him  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  worlds  and  that 
energy  of  purpose,  which  are  alike  re- 
quisite for  the  exertion  of  authority. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  precisely  the  man 
for  the  crisis.  His  quiet  and  retired 
life  shielded  him  from  persecution,  and 
his  prudence  was  a  safeguard  to  the 
establishment.  He  presented  several 
memoirs  to  the  ministry,  containing 
some  very  sound  regulations,  concei- 
ved in  a  spirit  of  economy  which  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessary.  In 
these  memoirs  may  always  be  noticed 
the  following  words : — '^After  consult- 
ing the  elders,"  by  which  term  he  de- 
signated the  persons  who  had  been 
long  attached  to  the  establishment, 
though  without  an  official  share  in  its 
administration. 

At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  disas- 
ter to  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  King^s  wild 
beasts  would  not  meet  with  a  kinder 
treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  ftmily. 
In  fact,  the  Menagerie  at  Versailles 
being  abandoned,  and  the  animals  like- 
ly to  perish  of  hun^,  M.  Couturier^ 
intendant  of  the  King's  domains  in 
that  cit^,  ofibred  them,  by  order  of 
the  minister,  to  M.  St  Pierre ;  but,  as 
he  had  neither  convenient  plaoes  ftr 
then-  reception,  nor  means  of  providing 
for  their  subsistence,  he  prevailed  on 
M.  Couturier  to  keep  them,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  a  memoir  to  the  go- 
vernment on  the  importance  osP'esta* 
blishing  a  Menagene  in  the  Garden^ 
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This  addren  had  the.  desired  effect^  Cabinet^  and  Keeper  of  theHatoiom; 

and  proper  meatuvea  were  ordered  to  FanjaaStFond,  AawstantlLpqiwof  the 

be  taken  for  the  preaervation  of  the  Cabinet^amlCwreapoodingSeeretary; 

animak^  and  their  removal  to  tiie  Mu-  Geoffiieyy  Sub^demonatistor  of  the  Ca^ 

seam;  which>  however,  was  deferred  binet;VaBspaendondk,Painter;Thoa« 

till  eighteen  months  after.  in^  First  Gardener. 

Adeereeoftheli^islativeAfisembly        The  general  administration  of  the 

having  about  this  time  suppressed  the  Cabinet  belonged  to  the  Assembly,  and 

universities,  the  faculties  of  medicine,  the  care  of  the.ooUections  to  the  seve- 

&c,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  ral  Professors ;  the  places  of  keeper 

King's  Garden  would  have  been  in-  and  assistant  keepers  of  the  Cabinet 

volved  in  the  same  proscription ;  but,  were  therefore  suppressed.   But,  as  k 

as  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  was  necessary  to  have  some  person 

it  was  destined  for  t^e  culture  of  me-  charged  with  the  key  of  the  galleries, 

didnal  plants^  and  diat  the  laboratory  the  preservation  of  the  objects,  and  the 

of  chemistry  was  a  manufactory  of  reception  of  visitors,  these  were  devol- 

saltpetre,  the  establishment  escaped  Ted  on  M.  Lucas,  who  had  passed  his 

destruction.    At  last,  on  the  10th  of  life  in  the  establishment,  ai^d  enjoyed 

June,  1 793^  a  decree  for  the  organiza«  the  confidence  of  M.  Bufibn.  M.  An^^ 

tkm  was  obtained,  chiefly  by  the  ex-  Thouin,  being  made  Professor  of  Agri* 

ertions  of  M.  Lakanal,  Pr^ident  of  culture,  M.John  Thouin  was  appoint- 

the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction*  ed  First  Gardener.  Four  places  of  As- 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  sistant  Naturalist  were  created,  for 

essential  articles  :•—  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of 

<^  The  establishment  shall  hence-  objects  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro^ 

forth  be  called  the  Museum  of  Naiu^  fessors ;  and  these  appointments  were 

ral  History. .  in  favour  of  MM.  Desmoulins,  Du- 

^^  Its  object  shall  be  the  teaching  fresne,  Valenciennes,  and  Deleuze,— * 

of  Natural  History  in  all  its  branches,  the  two  first  for  Zoology,  the  others 

''  Twelve  courses  of  lectures  shall  for  Mineralogy  and  Botany ;  and  three 

be  given  in  the  Museum.  1.  A  course  painters  were  attached  to  the  establish- 

of  Mineralogy.    3.  A  course  of  G«ne-  ment^— M.  Marechal,  and  the  brothers^ 

ral  Chemistry.    3.  /A  course  of  Che«  Henry  and  Joseph  Kedoute.    At  the 

mistry  applied  to  the  Arts.  4.  A  course  same  time  the  Library  was  disposed 

of  Botany.    5.  A  course  of  Rural  Bo-  for  the  reception  of  the  bodes  and 

tany.     6.   A  course  of  Agriculture,  drawings  ;  which  last  already  filled 

7  and  8.  Two  courses  of  Zoology.    9.  sixty-four  port-folios. 
A  course  of  Human  Anatomy.    10.  A        The  animals  were  removed  ftma  the 

course  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  11.  A  Menagerie  at  Versailles  in  1794.  The 

course  of  Geology.    12.  A.  course  of  report  of  the  Committee  of  Public  In- 

Iconography"  struction  approved  Uie  regulations  of 

The  tnird  section  provides  for  the  the  Professors,  and  fixed  the  organi- 
formation  of  a  library,  where  all  the  zation  of  the  Museum  in  its  present 
books  on  natural  history  in  the  public  form,  with  the  exception  of  slight  mo- 
repositories,  and  the  duplicates  oi  those  difications  exacted  by  the  change  of 
in  the  National  Library,  shall  be  as-  circumstances.  A  law  in  conformity, 
sembled;  and  also  the  drawings  of  of  the  11th  of  December,  1797,  ore- 
plants  and  animals  taken  from  nature  ated  a  third  chair  of  Zoology,  to  which 
in  the  Museum.  M.  de  Lacepede  was  appointed^  gave 

By  the  above  decree,  twelve  chairs  the  whole  administration  of  the  esta- 

were  established,  without  naming  the  blishment  to  the  Professors,  increa* 

professors ;  the  distribution  of  their  sed  their  salary  from  2800  to  5000 

functions  being  left  to  the  officers  francs ;  fixed  the  expenses  of  the  fol- 

themselves.     These  were  MM.  Dau-  lowing  vear  at  194,000  francs ;  and 

ben  ton,  keepo:  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Pro-  ordained  the  purchase  of  certain  addi- 

fessor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Collie  of  tional  lands  for  the  Grarden. 
France ;  Fourcroy,  Professor  of  Che-        Notwithstanding  this  apparent  pro- 

mistry  ;    Brogniart,  Demonstrator  ;  gross,  however,  tl^  delightful  region 

Desfontaines,  Professor  of  Botany ;  of  which  we  are  now  fetching  the 

De  Jussieu,  Demonstrator  ;   Portal,  history,  began,  in  common  with  every 

Professor  of  Anatomv ;  Bertrud,  De-  other  institution,  to  experimicc  the 

monstrator ;  Lamardk,  Botanist  of  the  efiects  of  what  the  ingenious  Professor 
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papils  crowded  aroand  him^  listening 
to  nim  with  eagerness^  and  treasuring 
up  with  veneration  his  slightest  words. 
Among  his  many  services  to  the  Grar- 
^en  must  he  reckoned  the  education 
of  his  nephew^  who  has  made  of  hotany 
a  regular  science^  hy  developing  and 
perfecting  the  natural  method. 

M.Desfontaines  wa$  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  ahout  the  year  1786^ 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Bar- 
hary  with  the  plants  of  which  he  has 
since  published  the  history.  At  the 
period  of  his  appointment^  the  Botanic 
Garden  was  already  very  rich ;  and 
the  instruction  was  no  longer  limited 
to  the  demonstration  of  medicinal 
plants ;  for  tlie  progress  of  the  science 
since  Tournefort^  by  the  intermediate 
labours  of  Linnsus^  Adanson^  and 
de  Jussieu^  authorized  and  required  a 
more  philosophic  plan.  M.  Desfon- 
taines  was  the  first  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  vegetables^  the  functions 
peculiar  to  each  organ^  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  different  periods  of  their 
developement^  in  order  duly  to  under- 
stand their  generic  and  specific  cha- 
racters >  he^  therefore^  divided  his 
course  into  two  parts;  the  first  he 
devoted  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  vegetables ;  the  second  to  the  classi- 
fication and  description  of  the  genera 
and  species.  From  that  period^  bo- 
tanical instruction  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  exterior  forms  of  plants, 
but  comprised  their  affinities,  uses,  and 
modi  fications.  To  the  method  of  teach- 
ing  adopted  in  the  King's  Grarden  since 
1788,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  works 
which  have  made  vegetable  physiology 
the  basis  of  botany,  and  led  to  the 
applications  of  this  science  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts. 

Buffon  died  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1788,  and  his  place  of  Chief  Intendant 
of  the  King's  Garden  was  given  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  fiillarderie.  We  come 
now  to  the  third  and  last  period  of 
our  history,  that  which  extends  from 
the  death  of  Buflbn  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  epoch  of  the 
new  organization,  to  which  we  have 
already  occasionally  alluded.  On  the 
SOth  of  August,  1790,  M.  Lebrun 
made  a  report,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finances  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  on  the  state  of  the  King's 
Garden,  in  which  its  expenses  were 
estimated  at  92,3^  francs;  12,777  • 
being  necessary  for  repairs.    This  re- 


port, which  was  the  ngnal  for  a  new 
organization,  was  followed  by  the 
draught  of  a  decree  proposing  tne  re- 
duction of  the  Intendant's  salary  from 
1S,000  to  8000  fVancs ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  several  places,  particularly  that 
of  commandant  of  the  police  of  the 
Garden ;  an  increased  stipend  to  some 
of  the  professors ;  the  creation  of  a 
chair  of  natural  history,  &c.  &c. 
The  disorders  of  the  revolution  be- 

§  inning  at  this  period,  M.  de  la  Billar- 
erie  withdrew  from  France,  and  his 
place  of  Intendant  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  St  Pierre,  in 
1792.  St  Pierre  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  King's  Garden  at  a  diflicult 
conjuncture.  That  distinguished  wri- 
ter was  gifted  with  eminent  talents  as 
a  painter  of  nature,  and  a  master  of 
the  milder  affections ;  he  knew  at  once 
to  awaken  both  the  heart  and  the 
imagination ;  but  he  wanted  exact  no- 
tions in  science,  and  his  timid  and  me- 
lancholy character  deprived  him  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that 
energy  of  purpose,  which  are  alike  re- 
quisite for  the  exertion  of  authority. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  precisely  the  man 
for  the  crisis.  His  quiet  and  retired 
life  shielded  him  from  persecution,  and 
his  prudence  was  a  safeguard  to  the 
establishment.  He  presented  several 
memoirs  to  the  ministry,  containing 
some  very  sound  regulations,  concei- 
ved in  a  spirit  of  economy  which  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessary.  In 
these  memoirs  may  always  be  noticed 
the  following  words : — "After  consult- 
ing the  elders,"  by  which  term  he  de- 
signated the  persons  wlio  had  been 
long  attached  to  the  establishment, 
though  without  an  official  share  in  its 
administration. 

At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  disas- 
ter to  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  King's  wild 
beasts  would  not  meet  with  a  kinder 
treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  fiunily. 
In  fact,  the  Menagerie  at  Versailles 
being  abandoned,  and  the  animals  like- 
ly to  perish  of  hun^,  M.  Couturier, 
intendant  of  the  King's  domains  in 
that  city,  ofibred  them,  by  order  of 
the  minister,  to  M.  St  Pierre ;  but,  as 
he  had  neither  convenient  places  tax 
their  reception,  nor  means  of  providing 
for  their  subsistence,  he  prevailed  on 
M.  Couturier  to  keep  them,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  a  memoir  to  the  go- 
yemment  on  the  importance  of  esta- 
blishing a  Menagene  in  the  GardeUi 
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This  addroM  had  the  desired  effect^  Cabinet,  and  Keeper  of  the  Heftoinm; 

and  proper  meatuvea  were  ordered  to  FaujaaStFond,  AawstantlLpqiwef  the 

be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  Cabinet,  and CorrespooduOg Secretary; 

ammak,  and  their  removal  to  the  Mu-  Geoffiiey,  SubNdemonstrator  of  the  Ca^ 

seam;  which,  however,  was  deferred  binet;Van8paendondk,Painter;Thoa« 

till  eighteen  months  after.  in.  First  Gardener. 

A  deeree  of  the  L^islative  Assembly  The  general  administration  of  the 

having  abont  this  time  suppressed  the  Cabinetbelonged  to  the  Assembly,  and 

universities,  the  faculties  of  medicine,  the  care  of  the.coUections  to  the  seve- 

&c,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  ral  Professors ;  the  places  of  keeper 

King's  Garden  would  have  been  in-  and  assistant  keepers  of  the  Cabinet 

Tolved  in  the  same  proscription ;  but,  were  therefore  suppressed.   But,  as  k 

as  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  was  necessary  to  have  some  person 

it  was  destined  for  the  culture  of  me-  charged  with  the  key  of  the  galleries, 

didnal  plants,  and  ihat  the  laboratory  the  preservation  of  the  objects,  and  the 

of  chemistry  was  a  manufactory  c^  reception  of  visitors,  these  were  devol- 

saltpetre,  the  establishment  escaped  Ted  on  M.  Lucas,  who  had  passed  his 

destruction.    At  last,  on  the  10th  of  life  in  the  establishment,  ai^d  enjoyed 

June,  1 793,  a  decree  for  the  organiza-  the  confidence  of  M.  Buffon.  M.  Andr^ 

tkm  was  obtained,  chiefly  by  the  ex-  Thouin,  being  made  Professor  of  Agii* 

ertions  of  M.  Lakanal,  Pr^ident  of  culture,  M.John  Thouin  was  appoint- 

the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  ed  First  Gardener.  Four  places  of  As- 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  sistant  Naturalist  were  created,  for 

essential  articles  :•—  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of 

'^  The  establishment  shall  hence-  objects  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 

forth  be  called  the  Museum  of  NatW'  fessors ;  and  these  appointments  were 

ral  History* .  in  favour  of  MM.  Desmoulins,  Du- 

^^  Its  object  shall  be  the  teaching  fresne,  Valenciennes,  and  Deleuze,— 

of  Natural  History  in  all  its  branches,  the  two  first  for  Zoology,  the  others 

''  Twelve  courses  of  lectures  shall  for  Mineralogy  and  Botany ;  and  three 

be  given  in  the  Museum.  1.  A  course  painters  were  attached  to  the  establish- 

of  Mineralogy.    3.  A  course  of  Gene-  ment^-M.  Marechal,  and  the  brothers^ 

ral  Chemistry.    3. .  A  course  of  Che-  Henry  and  Joseph  Redoute.    At  the 

mistry  applied  to  the  Arts.  4.  A  course  same  time  the  Library  was  disposed 

of  Botany.    5.  A  course  of  Rural  Bo-  for  the  reception  of  the  bodes  and 

tany.     6.   A  course  of  Agriculture,  drawings  ;  which  last  already  filled 

7  and  8.  Two  courses  of  Zoology.    9.  sixty-four  port-folios. 

A  course  of  Human  Anatomy.    10.  A  The  animals  were  removed  fixnn  the 

course  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  11.  A  Menagerie  at  Versailles  in  1794k  The 

course  of  Geology.    12.  A  course  of  report  of  the  Committee  of  Publicln- 

Iconography"  struction  approved  the  regulations  of 

The  tnird  section  provides  for  the  the  Professors,  and  fixed  the  organi- 
formation  of  a  Hbrary,  where  all  the  zation  of  the  Museum  in  its  present 
books  on  natural  history  in  the  public  form,  with  the  exception  of  slight  mo- 
repositories,  and  the  duplicates  of  those  difications  exacted  by  the  change  of 
in  the  National  Library,  shall  be  as-  circumstances.  A  law  in  conformity, 
sembled;  and  also  the  drawings  of  of  the  11th  of  December,  1797,  ore- 
plants  and  animals  taken  from  nature  ated  a  third  chair  of  Zoology,  to  which 
in  the  Museum.  M.  de  Lacepede  was  appointed^  gave 

By  the  above  decree,  twelve  chairs  the  whole  administration  of  the  esta- 

were  established,  without  naming  the  blishment  to  the  Professors,  increa« 

professors;  the  distribution  of  their  sed  their  salary  from  2800  to  5000 

functions   being  left  to  the  officers  francs ;  fixed  the  expenses  of  the  fol- 

themselves.     These  were  MM.  Dau-  lowing  vear  at  194,000  francs ;  and 

benton,  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  andPro-  ordained  the  purchase  of  certain  addi- 

feasor  of  Miner8l(^  in  the  Collie  of  tional  lands  for  the  Garden. 

France ;  Fourcroy,  Professor  of  Che-  Notwithstanding  this  M)parent  pro- 

mistry  ;    Brogniart,  Demonstrator  ;  gross,  however,  the  delightfid  region 

Desfontaines,  Professor  of  Botany ;  of  which  we  are  now  sketching  the 

De  Jussieu,  Demonstrator  ;   Portal,  history,  began,  in  common  with  every 

Professor  of  Anatomv ;  Bertrud,  De-  other  institution,  to  experimice  the 

monstrator ;  Lamarck,  Botanist  of  the  effects  of  what  the  ingenious  Professor 
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Fddbore  wotild  have  called^  "  the  four  naturalists.  The  persons  appoint- 
wretched  state  of  the  world  at  that  ed  to  accompany  him  were  Maug^  and 
juncture."  The  reduced  state  of  the  Levillain^  for  zoology ;  Ledru,  mr  bo- 
finances^  the  depreciation  of  the  funds,  tany;  and  Rddley,  gardener  of  the 
the  cessation  of  foreign  commerce,  and  Museum,  a  man  of  active  and  indefii- 
the  employment  of  every  species  of  re-  tigable  zeal. 

venue  ana  industry  for  the  prosecu-  Captain  Baudin  weighed  anchor  from 
tion  of  the  war,  '^bella  horrida  bella,"  Havre  on  the  30th  September,  1796. 
were  serious  hindrances  to  the  project  He  was  wrecked  off  the  Canary  Isles, 
of  improvement.  Painfhl  contrasts  but  was  furnished  with  another  vessel 
were  visible  in  dl  directions.  Houses  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  shaped 
and  lands  of  great  value  were  annexed  his  course  towards  Trinidad.  Tnat 
to  the  Garden,  and  magnificent  coUec-  island,  however,  had  in  the  meantime 
tions  were  acquired;  yet  funds  wa%  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  party,  being 
wanting  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  thus  unable  to  land,  repaired  first  to 
your  common  potato  was  cultivated  St  Thomas,  and  then  to  Porto  Rico, 
m  beds  destined  for  the  rarest  and  where  they  remained  about  a  year,  and 
most  beautiful  of  exotic  flowers.  Ere  then  returned  to  £ur(^.  They  en- 
long,  however,  some  of  the  official  ad-  tared  the  port  of  Frecamp  in  June« 
ministrators  of  the  Museum  were  call-  1798.  The  collections,  forwarded  by 
ed  to  situations  in  the  government  of  the  Seine,  arrived  at  the  Museum  on 
the  nation,  and  used  their  influence  in  the  12th  of  July  following, 
favour  of  their  favourite  haunts — "  lo-  Never  had  so  great  a  number  of  li-« 
ving  the  spot  which  once  they  gloried  ving  plants,  and  especially  of  trees^ 
in.  from  the  West  Indies  been  received  at 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1794.,  the  once;  there  were  one  hundred  large 
Amphitheatre  of  the  Grarden  was  ^^^  tubs,  several  of  which  contained  stocks 
nished  in  its  present  state,  and  in  it  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  They  had 
was  opened,  on  the  25th  of  January,  been  so  skilfully  taken  care  of  during 
1795,  the  Normal  School;  an  extraor-  the  passage,  that  they  arrived  in  fufi 
dinary  institution,  but  founded  on  an  v^etation,  and  succeeded  perfectly  in 
unfeasible  and  visionary  plan.  It  was  the  hot-houses.  The  two  zoologists 
fancied  that  men  already  ripe  in  years,  brought  back  a  numerous  collection  of 
by  a  few  lectures  from  eminent  mas-  qua£upeds,  birds,  aiid  insects.  That 
ters,  might  be  rendered  capable  of  ex-  of  birds,  made  by  Maug^,  was  parti- 
tending  instruction,  and  diffusing  cularly  interesting,  from  their  perfect 
through  the  provinces  the  elements  of  preservation,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
science,  which  very  few  of  themselves  the  greater  part  were  new  to  the  Mu« 
had  been  prepared  by  previous  educa-  seum. 

lion  to  understand.  Every  reasonable  In  1798,  the  Professors  presented  a 

man  felt  the  impossibility  of  realizing  Memoir  to  the  government,  exposing 

such  a  scheme,  and  the  institution  fell  the  wants  of  the  Museum.  The  mag- 

of  itself  soon  after.    It  had  the  good  nificent  collections  which  had  been 

effect,  however,  of  exciting  the  public  received  were  still  in  their  cases,  liable 

attention  and  fixing  it  upon  an  esta-  to  be  destroyed  by  insects,  and  tcom* 

blishment,  become,  as  it  were,   the  paratively  useless  for  want  of  room  to 

type  of  all  institutions  that  might  be  display  them.     There  were  no  means 

formed  for  the  study  of  nature.  of  nourishing  the  animals,  because  the 

The  most  important  event  connect-  contractors  who  were  not  paid  refused 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  Garden  to  make  further  advances.  The  lions 
which  occurred  about  this  period,  was  became  sulky  for  lack  of  food ;  and 
the  voyage  of  Captain  fiaudin.  In  1796,  even  the  tigers  shewed  syinptomBOf 
this  gentleman  informed  the  officers  displeasure,  and  forewent  tneir"wont- 
of  the  Museum,  that,  during  a  long  ed  cheerfulness."  The  same  distress 
residence  in  Trinidad,  he  had  formed  existed  in  1 799,  which  was  the  more 
a  rich  collection  of  natural  history,  to  be  regretted  from  the  value  of  the 
which  he  was  unable  to  bring  away,  recent  collections.  Of  these  the  more 
but  which  he  would  return  in  quest  important  were  the  following  :— In 
of  if  they  would  procure  him  a  vessel.  June,  1795,  arrived  the  cabinet,  of  the 
The  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  the  Stadtholder,  rich  in  every  branch  of 
government,  with  the  injunction  that  natural  history,  and  especially  of  zoo- 
Captain  Baudin  should  take  with  him  logy.    In  February,  M.  Desfontainea 
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gave  the  Mnseiim  his  oollectiim  of  in- 
sects  from  the  coast  of  Barbary.  In 
November  of  the  same  year^  a  collec-i 
tion  was  received  from  theLow  Conn- 
tries;  and  that  of  precious  stones  was 
removed  from  the  Mint  to  the  Mu-i 
senm.  In  February^  1797>  the  Minis- 
ter procured  the  African  birds^  which 
had  served  for  the  drawings  of  Levail- 
lant's  celebrated  work.  In  1798^  the 
collection  formed  by  Brocheton  in 
Guyana,  and  the  numerous  objects  of 
animated  and  vegetable  nature  collect- 
ed under  the  tropics  by  Captain  Bau- 
din  and  his  indefatigable  associates^ 
filled  the  hot-houses  and  the  galleries 
of  the  Museum. 

The  government  manifested  the 
most  unceasing  and  lively  concern  for 
the  establishment,  and  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  promote  its  interests ; 
but  '^  penury  repressed  their  noble 
rage/'  and  rendered  it  impossible  to 
frirnish  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections,  the  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings,  the  payment  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  animals.  These  last-named  gentry 
were  indeed  placed  under  very  trying 
circumstances ;  and,  shortly  after  this 
period,  it  was  even  deemed  necessary  to 
authorize  M.  Delauney,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Menagerie,  to  kiU  the  least 


valuable  at  them>  in  oonder  to  provide 
food  for  the  remainder.  Hen  F^n  her- 
self was  never  in  a  greater  scrape. 

The  fkce  of  things,  however,  speedOy 
changed.  The  events  of  November^ 
1799,  by  displacing  and  concentrating 
power,established  a  new  order  of  things, 
whose  chief  by  d^rees  rendered  him- 
self absolute,  and  by  his  astonishing 
achievements  cast  a  dazzling  lustre  on 
the  nation,  and  suddenly  created  great 
resources.  The  extraordmary  man  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  felt 
that  his  power  could  not  be  secured  by 
victory  alone,  and  that,  having  madEe 
himself  formidable  abroad,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  gain  admiration  atliome  by 
favouring  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
by  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  by  erecting  monuments  which 
should  contribute  to  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  the  ^^  great  nation." 

But,  the  proceedings  of  Buonaparte 
in  the  bird  and  beetle  line  being  less 
generally  known  than  his  floating  at 
Tilsit,  or  his  sinking  at  Waterloo, 
their  narration  will  afford  materials 
for  another  article,  which,  however, 
must  be  postponed  till  next  month. 
We  shall  then  bring  down  the  history 
of  this  magnificent  establishment  to 
the  present  times,  and  conclude  by  a 
description  of  its  existing  state. 


POCOCURANTE. 


I  no  not  care  a  farthing  about  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  world. 
You  think  that  I  am  joking.  Jemmy ; 
but  you  are  mistaken.  .  What !  you 
look  at  me  again  with  those  honest 
eyes  of  yours  staring  with  wonder, 
and  making  a  demi-pathetic,  demi-an- 
^ry  appeal  for  an  exception  in  your 
favour.  Well,  Jemmy,  I  do  care  about 
you,  my  honest  fellow,  so  uncork  the 
other  bottle. 

Did  you  ever  see  me  out  of  humour 
in  your  life  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  se- 
cond?— Never,  so  help  me,  God ! — Did 
you  ever  hear  me  speak  ill  of  another? 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  cracked  a  joke 
— 4ndeed,  I  have  cracked  a  good  many 
such  in  my  time — at  a  man's  expense 
behind  his  back;  but  never  have  I 
said  anything  which  I  would  not  say 
to  his  face,  or  what  I  would  not  take 
from  him  with  treble  hardness  of  re- 
coil, if  it  so  pleased  him  to  return  it ; 
but  real  bojid  fide  evil-speaking  was 
never  uttered  by  me.    I  nev^  quar- 


relled with  any  one.  You  are  going  to 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  duel  with  Cap- 
tain Maxwell.  I  acknowledge  I  fougnt 
it,  and  fired  three  shots.  What  then? 
Could  I  avoid  it  ?  I  was  no  more  an- 
gry with  him,  when  I  sent  the  mes- 
sage, than  I  was  at  the  moment  of  my 
birth.  Duelling  is  an  absurd  custom 
of  the  country,  which  1  must  comply 
with  when  occasion  requires.  The  oc- 
casion had  turned  up,  and  I  fought  of 
course.  Never  was  I  happier  than 
when  I  felt  the  blood  trickling  over 
my  shoulders — for  the  wise  laws  of 
honour  were  satisfied,  and  I  was  rid 
of  the  cursed  trouble.  1  was  sick  of 
the  puppyism  of  punctilio,  and  the 
booby  legislation  of  the  seconds,  and 
was  glad  to  escape  from  it  by  a  scratch. 
I  made  it  up  with  Maxwell,  who  was 
an  honest,  though  a  hot-headed  and 
obstinate  man — and  you  know  I  was 
executor  to  his  will.  Indeed,  he  dined 
with  me  the  very  day-week  after  the 
dueL    Yet,  spite  of  this  equanimity. 
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I  repeat  it,  that  I  do  not  care  for  any 
human  being  on  earth,  (the  present 
company  always  excepted,)  more  than 
I  care  for  one  of  those  filberts  which 
you  are  cracking  with  tuch  laudable 
assiduity. 

Yes — ^it  is  true — I  have  borne  my- 
self towards  my  family  unexception- 
ably,  as  the  world  has  it.     I  married 
off  my  sisters,  sent  my  brothers  to  the 
colleges,  and  did  what  was  fair  for  my 
mother.    But  I  shall  not  be  hypdcrite 
enough  to  pretend  to  high  motives  for 
so  doing.  My  father's  death  left  them 
entirely  to  me,  and  what  could  I  do 
with  tnem  ?    Turn  them  out  ?    That 
would  be  absurd,  and  just  as  absurd 
to  retain  them  at  home  without  treat- 
ing them  properly.  They  were  my  fa- 
mily.   My  own  comforts  would  have 
been  materially  invaded  by  any  other 
line  of  conduct*    I  therefore  executed 
the  filial  and  fraternal  affections  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  a  fine  topic  of 
panegyric  for  my  obituary.   God  help 
the  idiots  who  write  such  things !  They 
to  talk  of  motives,  and  feelings,  and 
the  impulses  that  sway  the  human 
heart !  They,  whose  hignest  ambition 
it  is  to  furnish  provender,  at  so  much 
a  line,  for  magazine  or  newspaper.  Yet 
from  them  shall  1  receive  the  tribute 
of  a  tear.  The  world  shall  be  informed 
in  due  time,  and  I  care  not  how  soon, 
that  ^^  Died  at  his  house,  &c.  &c. 
a  gentleman,  exemplary  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life,  whether  we  consider  him 
as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend,  or  a  citi- 
zen. His  heart,"  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  fiddle  faddle.   The  winding  up 
of  my  family  affairs,  you  know,  is,  that 
I  have  got  rid  of  them  all ;  that  I  pay  the 
good  people  a  visit  once  a-month,  and 
ask  them  to  a  humdrum  dinner  on 
my  birth-day,  which  you  are  perhaps 
aware  occurs  but  once  a-year.     I  am 
alone.    I  feel  that  I  am  alone. 

My  politics — what  then  ?  I  am, 
externally  at  least,  a  Tory,  a  toute 
outrance,  because  my  father  and  my 
grandfather  (and  I  cannot  trace  my 
genealogy  any  higher)  were  so  before 
me.  Besides,  I  think  every  gentleman 
should  be  a  Tory ;  there  is  an  easi- 
ness, a  suavity  of  mind,  engendered 
by  Toryism,  which  it  is  vain  for  you 
to  expect  from  fretful  Whiggery,  or 
bawling  Radicalism,  and  such  should 
be  a  strong  distinctive  feature  in  every 
gentleman's  character.  And  1  admit, 
that,  in  my  youth,  I  did  many  queer 
things,  and  said  many  violent  and 


nonseBsical  aiatteis.  Bui  tiiat  fervour 
is  gone.    I  am  still  outside  the  same  ; 
but  inside  how  diflferent  1   I  laugh  to 
acorn  the  nonsense  I  hear  vented  about 
me  in  the  clubs  which   I  frequent.' 
The  zeal  about  nothings^  the  bustle 
about  stuff,  the  fears  and  the  precau- 
tions against  fancied  dangers,  the  in- 
dignation against  writings  which  no 
decent  man  thinks  of  reading,    or 
against  speeches  which  are  but  the 
essence  of  stupidity;    in  short,  the 
whole  tempest  in  a  tear-pot  a^ears  to 
me  to  be  meffably  ludicrous.     I  join 
now  and   then,  nay  vary  often,  in 
these  discussions ;  why  should  not  I? 
Am  I  not  possessed  of  the  undoubted 
liberties  of  a  Briton,  invested  wi^  the 
full  privilege  of  talking  nonsense  ? 
And,  if  any  of  my  associates  laugh  in- 
side at  me,  why,  I  think  them  quite 
right. 

But  I  have  dirtied  my  fingers  with 
ink,  you  say,  and  daubed  other  peo- 
ple's faces  with  them.  I  admit  it 
My  pen  has  been  guilty  of  various 
political  jeux  d'esprit,  but  let  me 
whisper  it.  Jemmy,  on  both  aides. 
Don  t  start,  it  is  not  worth  while. 
My  Tory  quizzes  I  am  suspected  of; 
suspected  I  say,  for  I  am  not  such  a 
goose  as  to  let  them  be  any  moie  thsa 
mere  matters  of  suspicion;  but  of 
quizzes  against  Tories  I  am  no  more 
tnought  guilty  than  I  am  of  petty 
larceny.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  I  write 
with  no  ill  feeling;  public  men  or 
people  who  thrust  themselves  before 
the  public  in  any  way,  I  just  look  on  as 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  as  things 
to  throw  off  common-places  about. 
You  know  how  I  assassinated  Jack 
****,  in  the  song  which  you  transcri- 
bed for  me ;  how  it  spread  in  thoQ^ 
sands,  to  his  great  annoyance.  WeU, 
on  Wednesday  last,  he  and  I  simped 
tete-a-tete,  and  a  jocular  fellow  be  is. 
It  was  an  accidental  rencounter—^ 
Mras  sulky  at  first,  but  I  laughed  and 
sung  him  into  good  humour.  WbcD 
the  second  bottle  had  loosened  his 
tongue,  he  looked  at  me  most  sympft- 
thetically,  and  said.  May  I  ask  you 
a  question  ? — A  thousand,  I  replied^ 
provided  you  do  not  expect  me  to  an- 
swer them. — Ah,  he  cried,  it  was  a 
shame  for  you  to  abuse  me  the  way 
you  did,  and  all  for  nothing;  but,  haqg 
it,  let  bygones  be  bygones-rYou  are 
too  pleasant  a  fellow  to  quarrel  with. 
I  told  him  he  appeared  to  be  under 
a  mistake — He  shook  his  head — emp* 
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tied  bis  botde^  and  we  staggered 
home  in  great  concord.  In  point  of 
fact,  men  of  sense  think  not  of  such 
things,  and  mingle  freely  in  society 
as  if  they  never  occurred.  Why  then 
should  I  he  supposed  to  have  any 
feeling  whatever,  whether  of  anger  or 
pleasure  about  them  ? 

My  friends  ?  Wliere  are  they  ?  Ay, 
Jemmy,  I  do  understand  what  that 
pressure  of  my  hand  means.  But 
where  is  the  other  ?  Nowhere !  Ac- 
quaintances I  have  in  hundreds- 
boon  companions  in  dozens — fellows 
to  v^hom  I  make  myself  as  agreeable 
as  I  can,  and  whose  society  gives  me 
pleasure-  There's  Jack  Meggot — the 
best  joker  in  the  world — Will  Thomson 
— an  unexceptionable  ten-bottle-man 
— John  Mortimer,  a  singer  of  most 
renowned  social  qualities — ^there's— 
but  what  need  I  enlarge  the  catalogue? 
You  know  the  men  I  mean.  I  live 
with  them,  and  that  right  gaily,  but 
would  one  of  them  crack  a  joke  the 
less,  drink  a  glass  the  less,  sing  a  song 
the  less,  if  I  died  before  morning  ? 
Not  one — nor  do  I  blame  them,  for, 
if  they  were  ingulfed  in  Tartarus,  I 
should  just  go  through  my  usual  dai- 
ly round — keep  moving  in  the  same 
monotonous  tread-mill  of  life,  with 
other  companions  to  help  me  through, 
as  steadily  as  1  do  now.  The  fHends 
of  my  boyhood  are  gone — ay — all — 
all  gone ! — I  have  lost  the  old  fami- 
liar faces,  and  shall  not  try  for  others 
to  replace  them.  I  am  now  happy 
with  a  mail-coach  companion,  whom 
I  never  saw  before,  and  never  will  see 
again.  My  cronies  come  like  sha- 
dows, so  depart.  Do  you ,  remember 
the  story  of  Abon  Hassen,  in  some  of 
the  Oriental  tales?  He  was  squan- 
dering a  fine  property  on  some  hol- 
low friends,  when  he  was  advised  to 
try  their  friendship  by  pretending 
poverty,  and  asking  their  assistance. 
It  was  refused,  and  he  determined 
never  to  see  them  more— never  to  make 
a  friend— nay,  not  even  an  acquaint- 
ance; but  to  sit,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  by  the  way-side,  and 
invite  to  his  board  the  three  first 
passers-by,  with  whom  he  spent  the 
night  in  festive  debauchery,  making 
it  a  rule  never  to  ask  the  same  per- 
sons a  second  time.  My  life  is  almost 
the  same — true  it  is  that  I  know  the 
exterior  conformation,  and  the  pecu- 
liar habits  of  those  with  whom  I  as- 
sociate, but  our  hearts  are  ignorant 
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of  one  another.  They  vibrate  not  to- 
gether •  they  are  ready  to  enter  into 
me  same  communication,  .with  any 
passer-by.  Nay,  perhaps,  Hassans 
plan  was  more  social.  He  was  relie- 
ved from  inquiries  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  table-mates.  Be  they  fair, 
be  they  foul,  they  were  nothing  to 
him.  I  am  tormented  out  of  my  life 
by  such  punctilios  as  I  daily  must 
submit  to.  I  wonder  you  keep  com- 
pany says  a  friend— ^rt>mi/  Well,  no 
matter — with  R.  He  is  a  scoundrel — 
he  is  suspected  of  having  cheated  fif- 
teen years  ago  at  play,  be  drinks  ale, 
he  fought  shy  in  a  duel  business,  he 
is  a  Whig — a  Radical,  a  Muggleto- 
nian,  a  jumper,  a  moderate  man,  a 
Jacobin ;  he  asked  twice  for  soup,  he 
wrote  a  libel,  his  father  was  a  low  at- 
torney, nobody  knows  him  in  good 
society,  &c.  &c,  &c.  Why,  what  is  it 
to  me  ?  I  care  not  whether  he  broke 
every  commandment  in  the  decalogue, 
provided  he  be  a  pleasant  fellow,  and 
that  I  am  not  mixed  up  with  his  of- 
fences. But  the  world  will  so  mix 
me  up  in  spite  of  myself.  Bums  used 
to  say,  the  best  company  he  was  ever 
in  was  the  company  of  professed 
blackguards.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
I  dare  not  try. 

My  early  companions  I  did  care 
for,  and  where  are  they  ?  Poor  Tom 
Benson,  he  was  my  class-fellow  at 
school ;  we  occupied  the  same  rooms 
in  college,  we  shared  our  studies,  our 
amusements,  our  fiirtations,  our  follies^ 
our  dissipations  tc^ether.  A  more  ho-> 
nourable  or  upright  creiture  never  ex- 
isted. Well,  sir,  he  had  an  uncle,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  at  his  request  Tom  bought  a 
cornetcy  in  the  corps.  I  remember  the 
grand-looking  fellow  strutting  about 
in  the  full  splendour  of  his  yet  unspot- 
ted r^imentals,  the  cynosure  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  country  town  in 
which  he  resided.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  then  joined  his  regiment.  All 
was  well  for  a  while ;  but  he  had  al- 
ways an  unfortunate  itch  fof  play.  In 
our  little  circle  it  did  him  no  great 
harm ;  but  his  new  companions  played 
high,  and  far  too  skilfiuly  for  Tom— 
perhaps  there  was  roguery,  or  perhaps 
there  veas  not — I  never  inquired.  At 
all  events,  he  lost  all  his  ready-money. 
He  then  drew  liberally  on  his  family ; 
he  lost  that  too ;  in  snort,  poor  Tom 
at  last  staked  his  commission,  and  lost 
it  with  the  rest.  Tliis,  of  eourse,  could 
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not  be  oonoealed  from  the  uncle>  who  I  guessed  it  was  himself.  When  the 
gave  him  a  severe  lecture^  but  procu-  time  came,  which  he  had  put  off  to  a 
red  him  a  commission  in  an  infantry  moment  of  ahnost  complete  darkness, 
regiment  destined  for  Spain.  He  was  I  opened  the  door  to  his  fearful  rap. 
to  join  it  without  delay ;  but  the  infa-  It  was  he — I  knew  him  at  a  glance^ 
tuated  fellow  again  risked  himself,  and  as  the  lamp  flashed  over  his  face — and, 
lost  the  infantry  commission  also.  He  uncertain  as  was  the  light,  it  was 
now  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  face  his  bright  enough  to  let  me  see  that  he 
uncle,  and  enlisted  (for  he  was  a  splen-  was  squalid,  and  in  rags ;  that  a  fear- 
did  looking  young  man,  who  was  in-  ful  and  ferocious  suspicion,  which 
stantly  accepted,)  as  a  private  soldier  spoke  volumes,  as  to  the  life  he  had 
in  the  twenty-sixth  foot.  I  suppose  lately  led,  lurked  in  his  side-looking 
that  he  founa  his  habits  were  too  re-  eyes  ;  those  eyes-  that  a  year  before 
fined  and  too  firmly  fixed  to  allow  him  spoke  nothing  but  joy  and  couragd, 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  scanty  pay,  and  that  a  premature  grayness  had  oo- 
and  coarse  food,  and  low  company,  of  vered  with  pie-bald  patches  the  once 
an  infantry  soldier.  It  is  certain,  that  glossy  black  locks  which  straggled  over 
he  deserted  in  a  fortnight  after  enlist-  his  unwashed  face,  or  through  his  tat- 
ment.  The  measure  of  poor  Tom's  de-  bred  hat. 

gradation  was  not  yet  filled  up.  He  I  had  that  he  asked, — ^perhaps  more 
Ead  not  a  farthing  when  he  left  the  — in  a  paper  in  my  hand.  I  put  it 
twenty-sixth.  He  went  to  his  uncle's  into  his.  I  had  barely  time  to  say 
at  an  hour  when  he  knew  that  he  <^  O  Tom  !"  when  he  caught  my  hand, 
would  not  be  at  home,  and  was  with  kissed  it  with  burning  lips,  exclaimed 
difficulty  admitted  by  the  servant,  who  ^*  Don't  speak  to  me — I  am  a  wretch !" 
recognized  him.  He  persuaded  him  at  and,  bursting  from  the  grasp  with 
lastthat  he  meant  to  throw  himself  on  which  I  wished  to  detain  him,  fled 
the  mercy  of  his  uncle,  and  the  man,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  down  the 
who  loved  him, — everybody  of  all  de-  street,  and  vanished  into  a  lane.  Pur- 
grees  who  knew  him  loved  him, — con-  suit  was  hopeless.  Many  years  eUp- 
Bented  to  his  admission.  I  am  almost  sed,  and  I  heard  not  of  him — ^no  one 
ashamed  to  go  on.  He  broke  open  his  heard  of  him.  But  about  two  years 
unde's  escritoire,  and  took  from  it  ago  I  was  at  a  ooffee-houae  in  the 
whatever  money  it  contained — a  hun-  Strand,  when  an  officer  of  what  they 
dred  pounds  or  thereabouts — ^and  slunk  called  the  Patriots  of  South  America, 
out  of  the  house.  Heavens !  what  were  staggered  into  the  room.  He  was  very 
my  feelings  when  I  heard  this — when  drunk.  His  tawdry  and  tarnished 
I  saw  him  proclaimed  in  the  newspa-  uniform  proclaimed  the  service  to 
pers  as  a  deserter,  and  a  thief !  A  thief!  which  he  belonged,  and  all  doubt  on 
—-Tom  Benson  a  thief !  I  could  not  the  subject  was  removed  by  his  con- 
credit  the  intelligence  of  my  eyes  or  versation.  It  was  nothing  but  a  tis- 
my  ears.  He  whom  I  knew  only  five  sue  of  curses  on  Bolivar  and  his  as- 
months  before — ^for  so  brief  had  his  sociates,  who,  he  asserted,  had  seduced 
career  been — would  have  turned  with  him  from  his  country,  ruined  his  proa- 
80om  and  disgust  from  any  action  de-  pects,  robbed  him,  dieated  him,  and 
viatingahair's-breadth  from  the  high-  msulted  him.  How  true  these  r^ 
est  honour.  How  he  spent  the  next  preaches  might  have  been  I  ki^pr  not, 
six  months  of  his  life,  I  know  not ;  but  nor  do  I  care,  but  a  thought  struck  me 
about  the  end  of  that  period  a  letter  that  Tom  might  have  b^n  of  this  ar- 
was  left  at  my  door  by  a  messenger,  my,  and  I  inquired,  as,  indeed,  I  did 
who  immediately  disappeared.  It  was  of  everybody  coming  from  a  foreign 
from  him.  It  was  couched  in  terms  of  country,  if  he  knew  anything  of  a  man 
the  most  abject  self-condemnation,  and  of  the  name  of  Benson.  "  Do  you  ?"— • 
the  bitterest  remorse.  He  declared  he  stammered  out  the  drunken  patriot«-> 
was  a  ruined  man  in  character,  in  for-  '^  I  do,"  was  my  reply. — '^  Do  you  care 
tune,  in  happiness,  in  everything,  and  about  him  ?"  again  asked  the  officer. 
conjured  me,  for  the  sake  of  former  ^^  I  did — 1  do,"  again  I  retorted. 
friendship,  to  lethim  have  five  guineas,  *'  Why  then,"  said  he  "  take  a  dbort 
which  he  said  would  take  him  to  a  stick  in  your  hand,  and  step  across  to 
place  of  safety.  From  the  description  Valparaiso,  there  you  will  find  him  two 
of  the  messenger,  who,  Tom  told  me  feet  under  ground,  snugly  wrapt  up 
in  his  note,  would  return  in  an  hour,  in  a  blanket.  I  was  his  sexton  myaelf, 
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and  had  not  time  to  dig  him  a  deeper 
grave,  and  no  way  of  getting  a  stouter 
coffin.  It  will  just  do  aU  as  weU. 
Poor  fellow^  it  was  all  the  clothes  he 
had  for-  many  a  day  before."  I  was 
shocked  at  the  recital,  but  Holmes  was 
too  much  intoxicated  to  pursue  the 
subject  any  farther.  I  called  on  -him 
in  the  morning,  and  learned  that  Ben- 
son had  joined  as  a  private  soldier  in 
this  desperate  service,  under  the  name 
of  Maberly — ^that  he  speedily  rose  to  a 
command — ^was  distinguished  for  do- 
ing desperate  actions,  in  which  he 
seemed  quite  reckless  of  life — had, 
however,  been  treated  with  consider- 
able ingratitude — ^never  was  paid  a 
dollar— -had  lost  his  baggage — was 
compelled  to  part  with  almost  all  his 
wearing  apparel  for  subsistence,  and 
bad  just  made  his  way  to  the  sea-side, 
purposing  to  escape  to  Jamaica,  when 
he  sunk,  overcome  by  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. He  kept  the  secret  of  his  name 
till  the  last  moment,  when  he  confided 
it,  and  a  part  of  his  unhappy  history, 
to  Holmes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Ben- 
son, a  man  bom  to  high  expectations, 
of  cultivated  mind,  considerable  genius, 
generous  heart,  and  honourable  pur- 
poses. 

Jack  Dallas  I  became  acquainted 
with  at  Brazen  Nose.  There  was  a 
time  that  I  thought  I  would  have  died 
for  him — and,  I  believe,  that  his  feel- 
ings towards  me  were  equally  warm. 
Ten  years  ago  we  were  the  Damon  and 
Pythias — the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of 
our  day.  Yet  I  lost  him  by  a  jest. 
He  was  wooing  most  desperately  a 
very  pretty  girl,  equal  to  him  in  rank, 
but  rather  meagre  in  the  purse.  He 
kept  it,  however,  a  profound  secret 
from  his  friends.  By  accident  I  found 
it  out,  and  when  I  next  saw  him,  I 
began  to  quiz  him.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  discovery,  and  very  sore  at  the 
quizzing.  He  answered  so  testily,  that 
J  proceeded  to  annoy  him.  He  became 
more  and  more  sour,  I  more  and  more 
vexatious  in  my  jokes.  It  was  quite 
wrong  on  my  part ;  but  Grod  knows 
I  meant  nothing  by  it.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  just  parted  with  his  father, 
who  had  refused  all  consent  to  the 
match,  adding'  injurious  insinuations 
about  the  mercenary  motives  of  the 
young  lady.  Dallas  nad  been  defend- 
ing her,  but  in  vain  ;  and  then,  while 
in  this  mood,  did  I  dioose  him  as  the 
butt  of  my  silly  witticisms.  At  last 
something  I  said — some  mere  niece  of 
nonsense — nettled  him  bo  mucJi,  that' 
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hie  made. a  blow  at  roc.'  I  arrested  his 
arm,  and  cried,  "  Jack,  you  would 
have  been  very  sorry  had.  you  pat 
your  intentions  into  effect."  He  oo« 
loured  as  if  ashamed  of  his  violence, 
but  remained  sullen  and  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  left  the  room.  We 
never  have  spoke  since.  He  shortly 
after  went  abroad,  and  we  were  thua 
kept  from  meeting  and  explaining. 
On  his  return,  we  joined  di^rent  co- 
teries, and  were  of  different  sides  in 
politics.  In  fact,  I  did  not  see  him 
for  nearly  seven  years  until  last  Mon- 
day, when  he  passed  me,  with  his  wife 
— a  different  person  from  his  eariy 
passion,  the  girl  on  account  of  whom 
we  quarrelled — cleaning  on  his  arm.  I 
looked  at  him,  but  he  bent  down  his 
eyes,  pretending  to  speak  to  Mrs  Dal- 
las.    So  be  it. 

Then  there  was  my  brother — ^my 
own  poor  brother,  one  year  younger 
than  myself.  The  verdict — commonly 
a  matter  of  course — must  have  been 
true  in  his  case.  What  an  inward  re- 
volution that  must  have  been,  which 
could  have  bent  that  gay  and  free  spirit, 
that  joyous  and  buoyant  soul,  to  think 
of  self-destruction.  But  I  cannot  speak 
of  poor  Arthur.  These  were  my  chief 
friends,  and  I  lost  the  last  of  them 
about  ten  years  ago;  and  since  that 
time  1  know  no  one,  the  present  com- 
pany excepted,  for  whom  I  care  a  far- 
thing. Perhaps,  if  they  had  lived  with 
me  as  long  as  my  other  companions,  I 
would  have  been  as  careless  about 
them,  as  I  am  about  Will  Thomson, 
Jack  Megget,  or  my  younger  brothers. 
I  am  often  inclined  to  think,  that  my 
feelings  towards  them  are  but  warmed 
by  the  remembered  fervour  of  boyhood, 
and  made  romantic  by  distance  of  time. 
I  am  pretty  sure,  indeed,  that  it  is  so. 
And  j  if  we  could  call  up  Benson  inno- 
cent froth  the  moidd  of  South  America 
— Could  restore  poor,  dear  Arthur- 
make  Dallas  forget  his  folly — and  let 
them  live  together  again  in  my  society, 
I  should  be  speedily  indifferent  about 
them  too.  My  mind  is  as  if  slumber- 
ing, quite  wrapped  up  in  itself,  and 
never  wakes  but  to  act  a  part.  I  rise 
in  the  morning,  to  eat,  drink,  talk — 
to  say  what  I  do  not  think,  to  advo- 
cate questions  which  I  care  not  for — 
to  join  companions  whom  I  value  not, 
to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  which  I 
despise — to  waste  my  hours  in  trifling 
amusements,  or  more  trifling  business, 
and  to  retire  to  my  bed  perfectly  in-, 
different  as  to  whether  I  am  ever  again 
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to  see  the  shining  of  the  stin.  Yet^  is 
my  outside  gay«  and  my  conversation 
sprightly.  Within  I  generally  stag- 
nate>  hut  sometimes  there  comes  a 
twinge,  short  indeed,  hut  hitter.  Then 
it  is  that  I  am,  to  all  appearance,  most 
volatile,  most  eager  in  dissipation;  hut 
could  you  lift  the  covering  which 
fihrouds  the  secrets  of  my  hosom,  you 
would  see  that,  like  the  inmates  of  the 
hall  of  Ehlis,  my  very  heart  was  fire. 
Ha — ^ha — ha! — say  it  again.  Jemmy 
•— «ay  it  again,  roan---do  not  he  afraid. 
Ha — ^ha — ^ha  ! — too  good — too  good, 
upon  honour.  I  was  crossed  in  love !  / 
in  love.  You  make  me  laugh— excuse 
my  rudeness — ^ha — ^ha — ^ha ,!  No,  no, 
thank  God,  though  I  committed  fol- 
lies of  various  kmds,  I  escaped  that 
foolery.  I  see  my  prosing  has  infected 
you,  has  made  you  dull.  Quick,  un-* 
wire  the  champagne— let  usdrive  spirits 
into  us  hy  its  generous  tide.  We  are 
growing  muddy  over  the  claret.  /  in 
love !  Banish  all  gloomy  thoughts, 
*'  A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
Goes  thorough  the  world,  my  brave  boys." 

What  say  you  to  that  ?  We  should^ 
drown  all  care  in  the  howl— fie  on  the 
plebeian  word,^ — we  should  dispel  it 
by  the  sparkling  bubbles  of  wine,  fit 
to  be  drank  by  the  gods ;  that  is  your 
Mdy  true  philosophy. 

**  Let  us  drink  and  be  merry, 

Dance,  laugh,  and  rejoice, 
With  claret  and  sherry. 

Theorbo  and  voice. 

**  This  changeable  world 

To  our  jovs  is  unjust ; 
All  pleasure  s  uncertain. 

So  down  with  your  dost. 

^'  In  pleasure  dispose 

Vour  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,    ' 
For  we  all  shall  be  nothing 

A  hundred  years  hence.'* 

What,  not  another  bottle? — Only 
one  more ! — Do  not  be  so  obstinate. 
Well,  if  you  must,  why,  all  I  can  say 
is,  good  night. 

•        «•••• 

He  is  gone.  A  kind  animal,  but  a 
fool,  exactly  what  is  called  the  best 
creature  in  the  world.  I  have  that  af« 
fisction  for  him  that  I  have  for  Towler, 
and  I  believe  his  feelings  towards  me 
are  like  Towler's,  an  animal  love  of 
one  whom  he  looks  up  to.  An  eating, 
drinking,  good-humoured,  good-na- 
tured varlet,  who  laughs  at  my  jokes, 
when  I  tell  him  they  are  to  be  Laughed 
at,  sees  things  exactly  in  the  light  that 
I  t$q  them  in,  backs  me  in  my  asser- 
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tions,  and  bets  on  me  at  whist.  I  had 
rather  than  ten  thousand  pounds  be 
in  singleness  of  soul,  in  thoughtless- 
ness of  brain,  in  honesty  of  intention, 
in  solid  contented  ignorance,  such  as 
Jemmy  Musgrove.  That  I  cannot  be. 
N'impofte. 

fiooby  as  he  is,  he  did  hit  a  string 
which  I  thought  had  lost  its  vibration 
-—had  become  indurated  like  all  my 
other  feelings.  Pish  !  It  is  well  that  I 
am  alone.  Surely  the  claret  has  made 
me  maudlin,  and  the  wine  is  oozing 
out  at  my  eyes.  Pish  ! — What  ncm- 
sense.  Ay,  Margaret,  it  is  exactly  ten 
years  ago.  I  was  then  twenty,  and  a 
fooL  No,  not  a  fool  for  loving  you.  By 
Heavens,  I  have  lost  my  wits  to  talk 
this  stuff !  the  wine  has  done  its  office, 
and  I  am  maundering.  Why  did  I 
love  you  ?  It  was  all  my  own  perverae 
stupidity.  I  was,  am,  and  ever  wiU 
be,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot  of  the  first 
water.  And  such  a  match  for  her  to 
be  driven  into.  She  certainly  ahonld 
have  let  me  know  more  of  her  inten- 
tions than  she  did.  Indeed!— Why 
should  she.^  Was  she  to  caper  after 
my  whims,  to  sacrifice  her  happineta 
to  my  caprices,  to  my  devotions  ci  to-- 
day, and  my  sidkinesses,  or,  still  worae^ 
my  levities  of  to-morrow?  No,  no, 
Margaret:  never — ^never— never, even 
in  thought,  let  me  accuse  you,  modd 
of  gentleness,  of  kindness,  of  goodness, 
as  well  as  of  beautv.  I  am  to  blame 
myself,  and  myself  alone. 

I  can  see  her  now,  can  talk  to  her 
without  passion,  can  put  up  with  her 
husband,  and  fondle  her  diildren.  I 
have  repressed  that  emotion,  *and,  in 
doing  so,  all  others.  With  that  throb 
lost,  went  all  the  rest.  I  am  now  a 
mere  card  in  the  pack,  shuffled  abont 
eternally  with  the  set,  but  passive  and 
senseless.  Icarenomoreformyneig)h- 
bour,  than  the  King  of  Diamonds  care» 
for  him  of  Clubs.  Dear,  dear  Maiga-' 
ret,  there  is  a  lock  of  jonix  hair  en* 
cl(»ed  unknown  to  you  m  a  little  cue 
which  lies  over  my  heart  I  aeldoim 
dare  to  look  at  it.  Let.me  kiss  its  an* 
bum  folds  once  more,  and  remember 
the  evening  I  took  it.  But  I  am  grow* 
ing  more  and  more  absurd.  I  drink 
your  health  then,  and  retire* 

Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Margaret, 

Here*8  a  health  to  thee ; 

The  drinkers  are  gone, 

And  I  am  alone. 

So  here's  a  healdi  to  thee. 

Dear,  dear  Margaret. 
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Dear  Mr  North,  as  the  instruments  by  which  he  would 

Some  late  eTents  which  have  demon-  carry  it  through, 
ttrated  the  jobbery  of  the  Whigs,  and  There  are  a  dozen  or  two  members  of 
tihe  folly  of  some  of  the  Tories,  appear  the  chivalrous  order  of  W.  S.>  who  hold 
to  me  worthy  of  being  recorded,  for  a  certain  superiority  oyer  their  brethren. 
Ae  edification  of  the  present,  and  ex«  You  will  find  that,  like  the  names  of 
ample  oS  bSL  future  generations.  I  am,  knights  in  the  Red  Book,  these  heroes 
myself,  sir,  an  ^^ve  of  the  Pluckless  are  distinguished  by  a  cross  in  our 
School,  but  my  own  plucklessness  is  Edinburgh  Almanack.  To  some  df 
not  the  result  of  the  same  motives  these  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Quill  the 
which  influence  the  rest  of  my  bre-  old  gentleman  addressed  himself.  Do 
thren.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  young  not  imagine  that  he  appeared  in  the 
and  nearly  feeless  advocate,  and  I  am  horrors  of  horns,  hoof,  and  tail ;  he 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  I  ventured  came  in  all  gentle  guise,  and,  carry- 
openly  to  avow  the  principles  of  real  ing  a  powder  pufi^  in  his  hancU^  blew 
Toryism  which  I  feel  in  my  heart,  the  a  cloud  of  vanitv  into  thdr  eyes,  soft- 
few  semi-Tory  writers  who  occasion-  Iv  insinuating  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
all  V  send  me  a  sequestration  fee  of  two  thing  for  them  to  have  the  exclusive 
guineas  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  patronage  of  a  chair  in  our  University, 
fox  which  they  expect  me  to  make  all  anddistantly  hinting,  thatif  they  could 
the  motions  in  all  the  cases  they  may  mount  one  sort  of  chai^,  the  time  might 
happen  to  have  in  Court  till  the  end  come  when  some  of  them,  the  said  K. 
of  it,  would  instantly  desert  me,  and  G.  C.'s,  might  aspire  to  another.  If 
encourage  some  seemingly  moderate  their  body  were  qualified  to  teach  law, 
and  smooth-speaking  Whig.  But,  se-  who  should  say  they  were  not  fit  to 
condly,  I  happen  to  nave  a  small  spark  administer  it  likewise  ?  In  short,  these 
of  modesty  in  my  composition,  and  gentlemen  determined,  at  the  instiga-- 
when  I  find  my  seniors  at  the  bar,  tion  of  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  yani- 
and  the  avowed  leaders  of  the  Tories  ty,  to  endeavour  to  get  a  lectureship 
in  Scotland,  succumbing  to  the  Whig  of  conveyancing,  which  they  had  some 
scribes,  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  stand  years  ago  set  agoing  as  a  sort  of  pen- 
fbrward  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  forlorn  sionary  situation  for  any  member  of 
hope,  who  might  give  me  the  slip  in  their  Society  who  might  have  parted 
the  very  moment  of  the  onset.  from  his  practice,  erected  into  a  Ihrofes- 

To  you,  however,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  sorship  in  the  University. 

be  candid  and  open ;  to  you  I  will  dis-  The  bargain  was  easily  struck ;  the 

close  those  sentiments  which  I  dare  goodoldgentlementhougnt  they  would 

not  broach  at  a  meeting  of  the  Facul-  steal  a  march  on  the  Whigs  by  gain- 

ty,  or  even  venture  to  suggest  over  a  ing  their  most  sweet  voices  in  favour 

bottle  of  claret,  at  the  table  of  any  of  of  the  measure,  inasmuch  as  the  pre- 

Boy  employers.  To  you  I  will  open  up  sent  incumbent  on  the  chair  which 

a  little  specimen  of  Whig  jobbery,  and  they  proposed  to  transport  to  the  Cd- 

will  shew  you  how  it  has  been  incu-  lege,  nappened  to  be  a  member  of  that 

bated  and  fostered  by  some  old  To-  deluded  faction ;  while  all  the  time 

rieS,  till  the  egg  burst,  and  was  found  little  did  they  suppose  that  in  fact  they 

to  be  addled.   You  must  know,  then^  were  the  dupes  o^  the  very  party  they 

that  Satan,  the  leader  of  the  Wh^;s^  meant  to  take  in,  and  that  the  whole ' 

(they  cannot  ^x  on  a  leader  for  them-  afikir  originated  in  a  party  manoeuvre 

selves,  so  I  take  the  liberty  of  naming  to  get  another  Whig  professor  forced 

the  father  of  opposition  for  them,)  Sa-  into  the  University. 

tan,  I  say,  regretting  the  trimming  that  This,  as  you  know  better  than  I  do, 

some  of  his  party  had  received  at  your  is  a  part  of  the  present  grand  scheme 

hands,  my  dear  Christopher,  determi-  of  the  Whigs,  to  obtain  the  command 

ned  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in  and  control  of  all  public  seminaries, 

the  way  of  a  job,  and  in  order  to  for-  and  to  exercise  their  tyranny  over  aU 

ward  the  plot,  he  fixed  on  a  few  Tories  private  ones.  They  are,  md  have  long 
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been^  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  the  proceeding,  viz.  their  application 
for  this  purpose.  Witness  the  jobbery  in  form  to  the  Town  Council^  that  they 
about  the  Lord-Rectorships  at  Glas-  express  themselves  plainly^  proposing 
go w  and  Aberdeen,  and  Jeffirey's  grand  that  Mr  Macvey  Napier,  the  present 
humbug  speech  at  the  former  Univer-  lecturer,  shall  be  the  first  professor, 
sity;  witness  the  late  affair  of  the  My  principal  object  in  addressing 
Edinburgh  Academy,  which  every  bo-  you,  is  to  submit  the  reasons  which  I 
dy  sees  is  just  a  plan  to  make  the  To-  did  not  dare,  from  the  fear  of  starva- 
ries  do  the  Whigs'  work.  The  Sena-  tion,  to  utter  in  the  Faculty,  but  which 
tus  Academicus  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  induced  me  to  vote  with  the  majority 
constant  and  unremitting  exertions  of  against  Mr  Cranstoun's  motion ;  and 
this  indefatigable  party,  is  now  nearly  tms  I  do,  because  my  reasons  differ  es- 
equally  divided,  and  the  importance  of  sentially  from  those  given  by  the  per- 
thrusting  in  one  oppositionist  can  only  sons  who  spoke  on  the  question.  Be- 
be  thoroughly  known  to  those  who  an-  fore  proceeding,  however,  I  think  it 
tidpate  the  effects  of  this  great  scheme,  right  to  mention,  that  the  Lord  Pre- 
which,  next  to  ministerial  power,  is  sidcnt  informed  these  ambitious  geA- 
the  main  object  of  the  Whigs.  tlemen,  that  he  did  not  conceive  the 
I  need  not  tell  you  that,  with  their  matter  was  one  in  which  the  Court 
usual  cunning,  the  W^igs  kept  this  was  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion, 
out  of  view,  and  gave  the  glory  of  the  When  the  proposal  was  first  laid  be- 
proposal  entirely  to  their  cat's  paws,  fore  the  Faculty,  they  were  of  opinion 
the  Tory  commissioners.  that  a  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
Accordingly,  a  proposal  was  drawn  ed  to  consider  a  former  proposal  of  the 
up,  and  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Ses-  same  sort,  made  in  1796,  should  be  re- 
sion  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  It  is  printed.  This  report  contained  many 
important  to  observe  what  this  proposal  solid  objections  against  the  erection  o£ 
was.  It  was  not  a  request  that  these  such  a  professorship  at  alL  It  was  held 
bodies  should  give  the  sanction  of  their  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  divi« 
approbation  generally  to  the  utility  of  a  sion  of  the  subjects  of  law  and  oonvey- 
course  of  lectures  on  conveyancing,  or  ancing ;  that  the  lectures  on  the  fea- 
to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  dal  law,  the  most  important  branch  of 
course  being  delivered  in  the  Univer-  the  course  of  municipal  law  already 
sity.  No  doubt  the  application  was  so  established  in  the  University,  must 
worded  as  to  lead  at  first  sight  to  a  be-  necessarily  embrace  the  leading  doo- 
lief  that  this  was  all  that  was  asked  ;  trines  of  conveyancing ;  while  lec- 
and  due  pains  were  taken  both  in  the  tures  on  conveyancing  would  sink  into 
outset,  and  in  the  after  proceedings  in  a  mere  dead  letter,  imless  a  complete 
the  Faculty,  to  keep  out  of  view  the  course  of  feudal  law  were  deliver^  by 
zeal  nature  of  the  demand.  It  peeps  the  lecturer — so  that  the  one  chair 
out,  however,  even  in  the  very  first  must  necessAily  interfere  with  the 
application  to  the  Court  and  Faculty,  other.  This  is  a  proposition  which  it 
and  it  is  truly  this :  That  their  chair  is  impossible  to  deny ;  and  when  it  is 
of  conveyancing  as  at  present  existing,  stated,  that  it  was  maintained  by  Dean 
together  with  the  gentleman  who  at  of  Faculty  Henry  Erskine,*  Mr  Ad- 
present  sits  in  it,  should  forthwith  be  am  Holland,  Mr  John  Pringle^  Mr  A. 
transferred  to  the  University.  With-  Balfour,  Mr  Solicitor-General  (Blair), 
out  this  stipulation  the  Whigs  would  Mr  G.  Fergusson  (Lord  Hermand>) 
never  have  been  satisfied,  well  know-  Mr  C.  Boswell  (Lord  Balmuto,)  Mr 
ing  that  if  the  proposal  had  been  mere-  A.  F.  Tvtler  (Lord  Woodhouselee,) 
ly  prospective,  the  object  of  a  Whig  Mr  W.  (now  LordJ  Robertson,  ana 
vote  in  the  University  would  have  been  Mr  D.  (now  Baron;  Hume,  I  ^oold 
at  best  but  problematical.  According-  humbly  suppose  it  was  entitled  to 
ly  the  committee  state,  that  they  have  some  respect,  especially  as  it  was  un- 
again  resolved  to  solicit  the  boon  of  a  aniinously  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
University  chair  for  their  lectureship.  At  length,  on  a  reconsideration  of  this 
But  it  is  not  until  the  very  last  step  of  report,  which  is  a  most  able  one,  toge- 


*  It  is  curious  that  Mr  £rskinc*s  iiavic  is  kept  out  of  view,  and  only  his  tide.  Dean 
of  Fiiculty,  given  in  the  printed  papers. — While  Mr  Blair^s  name  is  given,  as  well  as 
liis  litle.     There  is  a  reason  for  this. 
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ther  with  an  answer  by  the  Knights 
Commissioners^  the  Faculty  met  to 
express  their  opinion  on  this  matter. 
The  real  proposition  before  them  was 
this.  That  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet  should  have  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  a  professorship  of  law  in 
the  University ;  that  the  professor 
should  be  eligible  only  from  the  body 
of  Writers  to  the  Signet;  and  that 
the  present  lecturer  should  be  the  first 
professor.  This,  I  say,  was  the  real 
proposal.  Mr  Cranstoun  was  the  per- 
son selected  to  support  it;  and  surely 
no  one  could  have  come  forward  for 
the  purpose  with  so  good  a  chance  of 
success.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
he  is  so  justly  held  by  all  his  brethren, 
created  a  prepossession  in  his  favour. 
His  mild,  and  yet  manly  eloquence, 
had  its  due  effect,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
blinded  many  of  his  hearers  to  the  real 
object  in  view,  and  increased  the  num- 
bers of  the  minority,  fiut  his  motion 
was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
real  proposal  of  the  Writers.  He  mo- 
ved, that  a  set  of  lectures  on  convey- 
ancing is  a  very  good  and  useful  thing, 
and  that  it  might  be  still  more  bene- 
ficial if  a  chair  in  the  University  were 
obtained  for  the  lecturer.  Tliis,  you 
see,  is  quite  safe  and  general.  Many 
a  one  might  agree  in  these  proposi- 
tions, who  would  deny  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  Writers  the  exclusive 
election  and  eligibility,  and  who  might 
have  still  stronger  objections  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  man  already  elect^. 
.  fiut  I  wish  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  reasons  uroed  by  Mr  Cran- 
stoun in  defence  of  bis  motion.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  you  his  words, 
whicn  were  certainly,  to  my  mind, 
much  more  effective  than  his  argu- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  he  made  some 
most  unnecessary  observations  on  the 
importance  of  conveyancing  as  a  branch 
of  law,  and  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  methodical  study  of  it. 
Nobody  disputes  that  it  is  a  usefUl 
branch  of  l^al  knowledge,  fiut  the 
question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  taught 
by  the  professor  of  law  already  appoint- 
ed? Mr  Cranstoun  went  on  to  tell  us, 
that  no  lawyer  of  ten  years  standing  was 
fit  to  understand  a  progress  of  titles. 
That  he  himself,  when  a  progress  was 
sent  to  him  for  an  opinion,  used  to 
feel  a  cold  sweat  break  out  upon  him ; 
but  then  he  infonned  us,  that  the  se- 
cret of  unravelling  such  a  progress  is  all 
a  knack.     He  compared  it  to  an  alge- 


braical formula,  which,  when  known, 
enables  the  calculator  to  answer  pro^ 
blems  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary arithmetician  ;  (but  he  did  not 
say  why  this  trick,  which,  when  known, 
makes  the  matter  so  plain,  could  not 
be  taught  by  the  lecturer  on  Scots  law 
as  well  as  by  a  separate  professor). 
Then  he  gave  us  a  fine  tirade  upoii 
the  baseness  and  degradation  of  allow- 
ing politics  to  interfere  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  concluded  with  moving  the 
two  propositions  already  quoted,  in  the 
following  words : — 

*^  1.  That  the  Institution  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Conveyancing,  is  calculated  to 
improve  the  system  of  L^al  Education  in 
this  country,  and  thereby  to  produce  re- 
sults beneficial  to  the  community. 

'^  2.  That  the  benefits  of  such  a  Course 
would  be  more  extensive,  if  a  Chair  in  the 
University  were  obtained  for  the  Lecturer." 

Then  we  had  an  assertion  from  the 
professor  of  Scots  law,  that  he  would 
not  lose  a  shilling  by  the  affair.  Whe- 
ther he  meant  by  this,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  interference  of  the  courses^  or 
that  he  was  undaunted  by  the  talents 
of  the  intended  lecturer,  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the 
trouble  of  delivering  the  feudal  lec- 
tures, or  perhaps  he  thinks  that  many 
students,  upon  measuring  the  talents 
of  the  two  professors,  will  not  be  drawn 
from  his  class  by  the  delivery  of  an- 
other set  of  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

The  Tories  who  spoke,  stuck  fast 
to  the  reasons  given  in  the  old  report, 
with  one  exception.  One  gentleman 
declared,  that  he  never  would  consent 
to  yield  the  right  of  the  Faculty  to 
the  patronage  of  all  professorships  of 
law,  which  were  or  might  be  esta- 
blished. Here  I  agree  with  him.  The 
Faculty  were  the  original  and  only 
authorized  teachers  of  law.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  early  history 
of  our  coui;^,  knows  that  these  Wri^ 
ters  to  the  Signet  were  not  originally 
even  practitioners  in  our  courts,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  their  signature  was 
required  to  those  judicial  steps^  which 
necessarily  pass  the  King's  Signet.  The 
original  agents  were  the  servants  (as 
they  were  termed)  of  Advocates ;  young 
men  destined  for  the  bar,  whose  legid 
education  consisted  in  attendance  in 
the  chambers  of  some  counsel,  and 
who  derived  their  right  of  agenting 
causes,  as  it  is  now  termed,  from  the 
necessity  of  waiting  upon  their  in- 
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structors  in  the  courts — a  privilege  msLj  he,  no  example  o£  ABegarate  chsai 
still  retained  by  their  representatives,  for  that  extremely  subordinate  branch 
the  Advocates'  nrst  clerks.  This  admi-  of  legal  knowledge  virhich  goes  bv  the 
rable  system  of  tuition,  (which  might,  name  of  Conveyancing.  I  say,  tnere- 
I  think,  be  restored  with  great  advan-  fore,  before  I  agree  with  these  people, 
tage  in  our  own  days )  having  been  drop-  I  must  see  better  grounds. 
p3,  the  Faculty,  to  supply  its  place,  ob-  And  truly  some  of  the  grounds  sta- 
tained  chairs  in  the  University,  for  the  ted  by  the  commissioners  are  odd 
instruction  of  youth  in  civil  and  muni-  enough.  One  of  the  strongest  depends 
cipal  law.  And,  as  these  two  chairs  upon  the  success  the  scheme  has  met 
embrace  the  whole  law,  it  would  mani«  with  as  it  now  exists. — ^'  The  Society 
fesdy  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that, 
rights  of  the  Faculty  to  subdivide  the  to  an  increasing  concourse  of  students, 
study,  and  take  out  of  the  hands  of  of  various  descriptions,  thai  gentleman 
theJT  professor  any  part  of  the  subject  (Mr  Macvey  Napier)  has  defivered  se- 
which  is  entrusted  to  him.  If  such  a  veral  courses  of  lectures,  in  which  he 
doctrine  were  admitted,  the  existing  has  shewn  that  his  talents  and  acquire- 
chair  might  be  ruined,  by  turning  ments  have  eminently  qualified  him 
over  to  new  professors,  first  one  branch,  for  the  situation  in  which  tbepr  have 
and  then  another,  until  nothing  of  had  the  good  fortune  to  place  hmi." — 
his  subject  might  be  left.  Why  not  It  might  be  a  curious  subject  of  in- 
have  a  lecturer  on  teinds,  on  crimi-  quiry,  whether  this  immense  concourse 
nal  law,  on  revenue  law,  on  commer-  of  students  was  drawn  together  by  the 
cial  law,  on  consistorial  law,  &c.  ? —  talents  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  utility 
Somebody  urged  that  this  would  be  of  the  course,  or  by  a  certain  regula- 
an  advantage.  No  doubt  each  branch  tion  which  compels  each  candidate  for 
might  be  more  fully  taught,  but  how  admission  to  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
much  would  be  left  to  the  proper  pro-  the  Signet,  to  take  out  one  or  more 
fessor  ?  I  care  not  what  the  present  tickets  for  the  course.  Be  this  as  it. 
Professor  of  Law  thinks  of  it ;  I  say  that  may ;  if  the  course  is  so  eminently  use- 
such  an  arrangement  was  never  heard  ful,  and  so  well  attended,  it  does  not 
of.  The  tuition  of  the  whole  law  is  clearly  occur  to  me  where  the  strong 
entrusted  to  one  person.  If  he  cannot  necessity  exists  for  making  a  profes- 
comprize  the  whole  subject  in  one  sorship  of  it,  unless  it  be  for  the  ag- 
course  of  lectures,  let  him  give  two,  grandizement  of  the  Society  of  Writers 
three,  or  four ;  and  if  he  does  not  teach  to  the  Signet^  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
it  sufficiently  in  detail,  let  other  lectu-  object  of  the  Tory  friends  of  the  mea- 
rers  supply  that  in  which  he  is  defi-  sure,  or  for  that  of  the  present  incom- 
cient,  but  not  as  professors.  There  is  bent,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  WhispB. 
no  reason  why  the  teacher  of  a  branch  Mr  Cranstoun  told  us  that  none  but 
of  a  science  should  be  a  professor.  In  an  experienced  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
the  medical  and  philosophical  sciences,  could  teach  this  abstruse  science,  and 
there  are  innumerable  independent  and  that  no  one  could  acquire  it  without 
separate  lecturers,  who  may  teach  the  such  tuition,  unless  he  should  get  a 
details,  while  the  professors  of  those  glimpse  of  the  new  algebraical  light  to 
sciences  give  merely  the  grand  and  ge-  which  he  alluded.  I  have  conversed 
neral  outlines  of  the  subject. — Thus  with  many  Writers  to  the  Signet  upon, 
you  have  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  the  subject,  and  am  inclined  to  agree 
eye,  the  ear,  &c — lecture^on  galvan-  with  Mr  Cranstoun,  that  a  Writer  to 
ism-— electricity — dynamics,  &c. ;  but  the  Signet  Aoj  the  bestmeansofteachinK 
surely  it  would  be  absurd  to  erect  new  conveyancing.  But  I  have  met  with 
chairs  in  the  Universities  for  such  none  who  ever  derived  benefit  from  at- 
courses.  There  can  then  be  no  objec-  tendance  on  public  lectures  on  the  sub- 
tion  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  course  ject ; — it  is  at  the  desk  that  it  must  be 
of  lectures  as  the  present  in  the  Signet  learned,  or  nowhere.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
Library.  Butlmust  see  better  grounds  taught  by  a  professor,  I  confess  I  do 
for  placing  it  in  the  University ;  par-  not  see  any  good  reason  for  exdudins 
ticularly,  seeing  (what  however  was  an  Advocate  from  such  a  chair.  I  shaU 
studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  Mr  be  told  that  his  particular  brandi  of 
CranstounandMrBell,)  that  through-  business  is  incompatible  with  a  tho- 
out  the  whole  of  the  Universities  of  rough  knowledge  of  deeds.  But  if  con- . 
Europe,  there  is,  whatever  else  there  stant  practice  in  conveyancing  is  esBen- 
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tial  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  view.    And  it  was  a  complete  piece  of 

subject^  I  conceive  a  lawyer  quite  as  humbug  to  pretend  that  politics  were 

adequate  to  teach  it^  as  a  writer  not  in  not  to  interfere  in  the  question, 

constant  practice.  In  fact^  the  last  lee*  Had  the  question  been  brought  for« 

turer  on  conveyancing  thought  it  add-  ward  in  a  fair,  manly,  and  open  way, 

ed  to  his  respectability  to  take  the  ad-  the  case  would  have  been  quite  differ- 

Yocate's  gown ;  and  when  he  was  un-  ent    Had  the  proposal  been,  that,  a& 

able  to  lecture,  the  Society  of  Writers  ter  the  present  incumbency,  the  course 

to  the  Signet  allowed  another  advocate  should  be  transferred  to  tne  Universi- 

to  teach  in  his  place ;  and  it  is  believed  ty ;  or  suppose  Mr  Napier  had  signi- 

better  and  more  useful  lectures  never  fied  his  resignation,  in  order  that  the 

were  deUveved  than  on  this  occasion,  question  might  be  discussed  without 

But  we  may  safely  maintain,  that  an  bias,  I  verily  think  it  would  not  have 

advocate  in  practice  may  teach  convey-  been  fair  to  have  allowed  politics  to 

ancing  as  well  as  a  person  who  does  interfere,  although,  in  this  latter  case, 

not  practise  conveyancing  at  all ;  nay,  it  is  evident,  from  the  high  estimation 

the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  devo-  in  which  we  are  told  Mr  Napier  stands, 

ted,  and  usefully  devoted,  to  the  study  that  he  would  have  been  re-elected. 

of  title  pages  rather  than  title  deeds —  Still,  this  course  would  have  been  so 

to  the  distribution  of  books  in  the  li-  manly  and  honourable,  that  however 

brary  of  die  Society  of  Writers  to  the  much  I  dislike  Mr  Napier's  politics. 

Signet— to  the  collection  and  arrange-  and  however  aware  of  the  danger  which 

ment  of  materials  for  a  supplement  to  I  foresee  from  the  projected  monopoly 

a  superannuated  Encydopsdia — tocri-  of  education  by  his  party,  I  should 

ticism — ^to  the  discoveiy  of  new  in*  have  been  mucn  inclined  to'  vote  for 

formation  as  to  the  scope  and  tendency  his  re-election.    But  as  the  matter 

of  Lord  Bacon's  Writings — a  new  tune  stood,  I  saw  no  occasion,  for  one,  to 

on  the  Novum  Orgvmttm— and  other  give  the  sanction  of  my  approbation  to 

sudi  employment.  the  Whig  Mr  Napier  being  made  a 

And  tnis  leads  me  to  my  last  and  professor  under  the  cover  of  two  gene- 

atrongest  ground  of  objection  to  this  ral  propositions,  declaring  simply  that 

proposal,  which,  in  spite  of  Mr  Cran-  conveyancing  is  a  usefiu  study,  and 

stoun,  I  will  confeai  is  political.    I  ought  to  be  taught  by  a  professor  ra- 

have  as  great  a  respect  for  Mr  Cran-  ther  than  a  lecturer.    I  confess  I  was 

stoun  as  any  Whig  at  the  bar,  and  a  somewhat  surprised  that  no  one  gave 

mudi  greater  respect  for  him  than  for  this  as  the  best  and  true  reason  for  vo- 

any  other  Whig  at  the  bar.  But  I  was  ting  against  Mr  Cranstoun's  proposi- 

truly  sorry  to  hear  him  making  a  ha-  tion.  It  is,  I  think,  a  reason  of  wmdi 

rangue  about  the  baseness  of  voting  nobody  needs  to  be  ashamed.    But.  I 

upon  this  measure  from  political  mo-  suppose  they  were  all  cofped  by  the 

tives.    Did  he  not  know  that  almost  thunders  of  declamation  against  poli- 

every  one  member  of  the  Faculty  who  tics,  which  was  as  politic  a  device  as 

voted  with  him  voted  wholly  and  solely  can  well  be  conceived.  However,  not- 

from  political  motives  ?   Did  he  not  withstanding  the  absence  of  a  great 

know,  tbat  if  a  Tory  gentleman  had  number  of  those  who  expressed  them- 

been  lecturer  on  conveyancing,  the  selves  against  the  measure,  and  the 

whole  measure  would  have  been  stig-  presence  of  every  retainer  of  whig- 

matized  as  a  dirty  Tory  job  ?  Did  he  gery  who  could  be  laid  hold  of,  a  ma- 

notknowthatone-half  of  the  persons,  joritj  voted* against  Mr  Cranstoun's 

who,  along  with  him,  appeared  to  be  motion. 

80  earnest  and  anxious  for  the  honour  This  was  communicated  to  the  Writers 
and  glory  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  a  most  ex- 
the  Signet,  have  upon  other  occasions  traordinary  application  followed.  The 
declaimed  against  iane  pushing  and  stri-  Faculty  were  requested  by  the  Writers 
ding  system  of  that  body — ^have  com-  to  the  Signet  to  send  them  an  extract 
plained  of  the  privilege  granted  to  of  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  on  the 
them  by  the  Court  of  having  seats  in  subject,  together  with  any  reasons  of 
the  Inner-House  set  apart  for  them,  dissent  wnich  might  be  lodgedagainst 
&c?  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  this  the  resolution  of  the  Facmty.  The 
measure  would  have  been  scouted  by  Faculty  were  told  it  would  be  rude  and 
the  very  men  who  sunnorted  it,  if  it  impolite  to  revise  this  most  unheard- 
had  not  been  for  I          •*'*'^1  object  in  of  request.    The  majority  of  a  body 
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reject  a  proposition ;  a  few  of  that  body  rity  publish  their  reasons  of  dissent, 
differ  with  them,  and  have  the  privi-  Thisstoryof  the  refusal  of  the  Faculty^ 
lege  of  recording  their  reasons.  The  and  of  the  surreptitious  proceeding  re- 
reasons  of  the  majority  are  never  en^.  lative  to  the  reasons  of  dissent^  was'of 
tered  upon  their  record.  But  it  is  mo-  course  concealed  in  the  printed  8tot&- 
destly  expected  that  the  majority  are  ment  laid  before  the  MagiitnteB,  and 
to  furnish  the  persons  whose  proposi-  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
tion  is  rejected^  with  the  reasons  against  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  where 
their  own  resolution^  in  order  to  be  these  reasons  of  dissent  first  were  pub- 
printed,  published,  and  circulated.  I  lished.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  am 
need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  proposal  happy  to  say,  thcf  Town-Council  were 
was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority,  not  influenced  by  them,  but  gave  its 
Somebody  remarked/  however,  that  it  due  effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  majo« 
was  competent  to  any  member  of  the  rity  of  the  Faculty,  by  unanimouil^ 
Faculty  to  get  a  copy  of  these  reasons  rejecting  the  application  altogether  ; 
of  dissent ;  and  certainly  some  member  and  I  iSiall  not  be  much  surprised  to 
of  the  Faculty  condescended  to  do  that  learn,  that  some  of  the  worthy  Tories, 
which  was  refused  by  the  body  at  who  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to 
large ;  and,  still  more  extraordinary,  the  proposal,  are  not  much  distressed 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet  did  not  he-  by  tne  result. 

sitate  to  print  and  circulate  that  which        There  are  some  other  subjects  to 

they  had  thus  clandestinely,  and,  I  ra-  which  I  shall  from  time  to  time  draw 

ther  think,  improperly  obtained.  Had  your  attention,  and  which  may  be  wdl 

theynot  taken  this  extraordinary  course,  and  usefuUy  classified  under  the  head 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on  this  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  title  of 

occasion.    But  I  think  I  have  a  right  this  letter. — Believe  me,  ev^r  yours, 
to  give  my  reasons  of  adherence  to  the  Francisculu8  Funk.* 

opinion  of  the  majority,  if  the  mino-        Shakeham,  July  26. 

TAIL-PIECE. 

[|[We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  taking  up  so  much  room  with  a 
subject  which  many  of  them  will,  of  coiurse,  r^ard  as  very  local  and  Very  tri- 
vial too.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  were  pleased  with  the  vein  of  this  young  ooii« 
tributor ;  and  it  also  is  a  fact,  that  this  vile,  pluekless  system,  has  gone  on 
much  too  long  in  Edinburgh.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  some 
good  by  our  papers  about  the  New  High  School ;  and  certain  fine  gentlemen 
may  depend  on  it,  these  papers  are  not  brought  to  a  close  yet.  We  also  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  making  Mr  Macvey  Napier  a  ProfeoKMr 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

Conveyancing,  in  England,  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Solicitors,  but  of  the 
Bar.  Yet,  what  would  even  such  men  as  Preston  say,  if  they  heard  people 
talking  of  a  Professorship  (we  believe  they  would  laugh  even  to  hear  of  a 
tureship)  of  Conveyancing  ? — C.  N.]] 


*  I  was  christened  after  Mr  Jeffrey ,  by  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the  PlucUett. 
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.  Our  first  information  of  die  exisU  sides.  John  fiuU^  however^  Ukes  for 
enee  of  such  a  person  as  '^  the  Reye«  otnce  the  Old  Times'  side  of  the  ques- 
rend  Edwaird  Irving,"  was  derived  tion,  and  reiterates  the  cry  of  ^'quack* 
firom  certain  columns  devoted  (last  erv"  and  "  cant,^  adding,  with  much 
summer  we  think)  by  a  morning  pa-  urbanity,  thef  designation  of  '*  the  new 
per  to  the  account  of  a  dinner  given  Dr  Squintum^"  (this  by  the  way  in 
m  his  honour  in  London-^-Atmji^tfi  the  very  same  paper  where  John  very 
the  dmr.  One  of  the  company,  the  properly  abuses  Lord  Byron  for  say- 
croupier,  if  we  recollect  rightly^  was  mg  tliat  the  King  weighs  twenty 
reported  to  have  commenced  a  speech  stone,) — ^while>  to  complete  the  mys« 
proposiiu;  Mr  Irvjng's  healthy  vdth  tification^  the  Morning  Chronicle  steps 
laumngMrlrvingasa  person ''equal-  forward  to  abuse  John  Bull,  and  to 
\j  gigantic  in  intdlect  as  in  corporeal  espouse  the  cause  of  Dr  Stoddart>  in 
uame."  From  this  we  took  it  for  direct  opposition  to  that  maintained 
granted,  that  Mr  Irving  was  a  tall  in  the  spotless  columns  of ''  the  Lead- 
man— -apd  from  the  waei&ak  whidi  he  ingJoumal  of  Europe." 
made  in  reply,  we  could  not  avoid  the  The  only,^^  we  came  to  the  know- 
conclusion,  tnat  he  himself  was  of  the  ledge  of  m>m  all  these  conflicting 
croupier's  (minion  as  to  the  gigantic  statements  and  authorities,  was,  that 
elevation  of  his  own  intellect.  In  other  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving  has  the 
words,  we  were  impressed  by  the  whole  misfortune  to  have  some  derect  in  his 
of  this  newspaper  report  (whidi  we  organs  of  vision — which  really,  in  e^ite 
of  course  considered  as  an  advertise-  of  our  respect  for  Mr  John  Bull,  we 
roent,)  with  the  belief^  that  some  cannot  consider  as  bearing  very  dcK^y 
Scotch  Presbyterian  congregation  in  upon  the  question  of  this  reverend 
the  city  of  London  had  got  a  new^  a  gentleman's  merits  as  a  preacher  of  the 
tall,  and  a  conceited  minister — that,  as  Gospel.  Even  if  we  knew  that  John 
usual,  a  good  dinner  had  be«i  given  on  Bull  was  as  heavy  as  Lambert,  as 
his  inauguration — and  that,  as  usual,  lame  as  Vulcan^  and  as  oblique  in 
thegood  dinner  had  been  followed  with  glance  as  Thersites  himself---all  in 
many  speeches,  which  could  only  ap-  one— we  should  not  enjoy  John  Bull's 
pear  tolerable  to  persons  influenced  by  vnt  a  bit  less  than  we  have  been  used 
those  fieelingB  which  we  recently  had  to  do.  Such  satire  as  this  does  harm 
occasion  to  enlarge  a  little  upon,  in  to  nobody  but  the  person  who  makes 
treating  of  the  Origin  and  Progre^  use  of  it.  It  is  never  even  excusable, 
of  the  Gormandizing  School  of  Elo-  except  when  used  in  revenge  of  satire 
quence.  of  the  same  species — and  we  certainly 
We  had  quite  forgotten  all  this,  un-  should  be  much  surprised  if  we  learned 
til  our  memory  was  rd^eshed  by  some  that  Mr  Irving,  or  any  other  preacher, 
ci  those  notices  wherewith  the  Lon-  had  given  John  Bull  any  sucn  provo- 
don  newroapers  have  recently  aboimd-  cation. 

ecL    ULt  Irving,  it  seems,  has  become  We  say,  that  this  of  the  squini  was 

a  highly  popular  preacher  in  London,  the  only  j^cf  we  had  been  able  to  ga- 

Canning  and  Brougham,  Sidmouth  ther  from  all  this  newspaper  contro- 

and  Mackintosh,  and  Michael  Angelo  versy.    The  opinions  of  the  several 

Taylor,  and  Mr  Heber,  have  all  l^n  controversialists  we,  of  course,  consi- 

to  hear  him.  The  Old  Times  caUs  him  dered  as  tantamount  to  nothing  ;  and 

a  quack  and  an  ass — and  the  New  we  thought  not  much  more  highly  of 

Times  says  the  Old  Times  is  just  as  the  information  that  such  and  such 

absurd  in  this  as  in  calling  (as  it  late-  men  of  intellectual  reputation  had 

ly  did)  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  '^  Mounte-  been  detected  amidst  the  crowd  of  Mr 

bank  Minstrel," — "  a  dull  romance-  Irving's  chapel  upon  such  or  such  a 

spinner,"  and  we  know  not  what  be-  Sunday.    There  is  no  kind  of  reputa- 


*  The  Oracles  of  God,  four  Oratkms.  For  Judgment  to  come,  an  argument,  in 
nine  parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church, 
Hatton. Garden.    Londoa.    T.  Hamilton,  33,  Paternoster- Row.    1823. 
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tioQ  which  we  are  inclined  to  hold  in 
more  suspicion  (not  to  say  contempt) 
than  that  of  a  much-run-upon,  high- 
flying church-orator.  Be  extrayagant 
— ^be  loud — thunder  boldly,  and  your 
business  is  half  done.  If  to  a  brave^ 
bellowing  voice,  and  a  furious  gesture, 
you  add  some  strange  uncouthness  of 
look,  dialect,  or  accent — so  much  the 
better.  But  if  to  these  things  you  add 
the  noble  audacity  of  out-of-Uie-way 
and  unwonted  allusions,  i»olitica],  li- 
terary^ personal  and  yituperatiye, 
manning  oyer  the  spite  of  these  with 
the  thin  yeil  of  a  sanctimonious  sor- 
rowfulness, why,  who  can  doubt  the 
result  of  such  a  congregation  of  allure- 
ments? 

Whitfield,  in  the  last  age,  carried 
eyery thing  before  him  by  the  mere 
fearless  l^wling  of  enthusiastic  me- 
diocrity, aided  by  the  concomitants  of 
a  remarkable  exterior,  and  a  melodious 
and  well-managed  trumpet  of  a  voice. 
We  are  entitled  to  speak  in  this  way  of 
Whitfield,  considered  merely  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view — ^because  his 
Sermons,  &c.  are  in  print,  and  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  poorest  stuff— the 
most  uniform  unredeemed  trash,  that 
ever  disgraced  the  English  press.  As 
for  the  intentions  of  the  man,  that  is 
quite  a  difibrent  matter — ^we  have  no 
doubt  that  Whitfield  was  a  vain,  frothy, 
loose-tongued  declaimer ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  aU  this,  he  might  be  a  very  well- 
meaning  man ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  weaknesses,  his  ministrations  might 
not  fiiil  to  produce  a  certain  proportion 
of  good. 

The  ^eat  preacher  of  the  present  age, 
again,  is  (or  rather,  perhaps,  we  shomd 
say,  w€uS  Dr  Chalmers. 

Noboay  now  doubts  that  Dr  Chal- 
mers owed  nine-tenths  (to  say  the 
least  of  it)  of  the  great  ejffect  he  pro- 
duced, to  the  mere  animal  vehemence 
and  exterior  uncouthness  of  his  deli- 
very. The  Doctor  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  over-rated  in  a  most  extra- 
vagant manner — and  yet  nobody  can 
deny  that  he  did  deserve  to  be  rated 
highly.  The  publication  of  his  first 
Sermons  reduced  him  at  once  to  a  com- 
paratively moderate  station — and  he 
has  ever  since  been  declining ;  yet 
much  remains.  He  is  not — every  one 
who  has  read  his  books,  admits-^the 
great  roaster  of  imagination,  of  reason, 
and  of  language,  which  he  at  first  pass- 
ed for.  He  has  not  much  imagination 
at  all—witness  the  laborious  tinkering 
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of  what  are  meant  to  be  his  finest  de- 
scriptive essays.  In  reasoning,  he  is 
coarse,  rather  than  dexterous,  extreme- 
ly narrow,  and  extremely  vague  at  the 
same  time.  In  language  he  it  groasly  in- 
accurate— ^bombastic  andbald  by  tnms^ 
a  barbarous  innovator,  a  most  vulgar 
artizan.  Yet  much  remains— «  oer<« 
tain  manly  vigour  redeems  more  than 
half  these  famts — a  direct,  honest  ear- 
nestness—a scorn  of  petty  sflbctatiaDS— 
a  pervading  spirit  of  bold  truth  of 
sentiment— these  are  qualities  whidh 
no  one  can  deny  to  Imn.  And  then 
he  made  his  own  style — ^bad  as  it  is  in 
many  respects,  this  style  of  pretching 
was  his  creation — a  noveltyj  and  his 
own. — He  stepped  into  a  new  walk-^ 
he  wielded  a  new  weapon — his  errors 
were  the  errors  of  a  man  possessed,  if 
not  of  genius,  (in  its  true  sense,)  cer- 
tainly of  very  strong  and  remarkable 
talents.  And  therefore  he  must  not  be 
altogether  forgotten,  at  least  in  his 
own  time. 

What  attraction  the  delivery  of  Mr 
Irving  may  possess,  we  have  no  means 
of  guessing.  From  the  &ct  of  his  be- 
ing so  much  followed  in  London,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  has  at  least  the 
character  of  extraordinary  earnestness 
and  vehemence,  whidi  of  itself  ia 
enough  to  make  any  preacher,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  tor  a  time,  exoea- 
sively  popular.  But  one  thing  we  are 
altogetner  unable  to  account  Ibr,  and 
this  is,  that,  although  Mr  Irving  seems 
never  to  have  been  out  of  Scotland 
until  last  year,  we  should  never,  hj 
any  accident,  have  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  Scotland  imtil  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  noise  in 
London.-  He  was,  it  seems,  assistant 
to  Dr  Chalmers  at  Glasgow  fbr  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  yet,  though  till 
lately  the  name  of  Chalmers  was  never 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Glasgow 
people,  we  certainly  never  heard  one 
of  tnem  even  mention  the  name  of  his 
associate  and  colleague.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  Glasgow  man,  and  failed  there  on 
the  old  principle  of  the  prophet's  being 
without  renown  in  his  own  land.  Per* 
haps  his  accent  was  too  dose  an  image 
of  their  own  to  be  agreeable.  Per- 
haps the  far-sought  charm  of  Dr 
Chalmers's  High  Fifeish  barbarity  was 
too  powerful  a  rival  for  the  native 
horrors  of  the  GaUowgate.  Of  all 
this  we  know  nothing.  But  Mr  Ir- 
ving has  published  a  volume,  and  so 
put  it  in  the  power  of  us^  and  of  every 
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one  who^  like  va,  never  bad  any  oppor-  Sermon,  but  the  Oration,  or  the  Apo^ 

tunity  of  leeing  or  hearing  tne  man  logi/,  or  the  Argument  that  is  about 

himadfj^  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  to  commence ;  and   a  more   serions 

his  merits,  in  so  &r  as  these  do  not  doubt  may  also  be  entertained^  whe- 

consist  in  visible  and  audible  pecu-  thereupon  the  whole^  the  edification 

liaritiet.  of  Christian  congr^2;ations  is  at  aU 

We  shall  confess  honestly  at  the  Hkely  to  be  increased  by  the  dropping 
outset,  that  the  opinion  we  have  formed  from  the  pulpit  addresses  of  their  mi- 
is  by  no  meatis  just  what  either  the  nisters,  of  that  plain,  and  even  formal 
chairman  or  the  croupier  of  the  din-  style  and  announcement  of  axrange- 
ner  devoured  in  honour  of  Mr  Irving's  meht,  which  the  experience  of  so  many ' 
installation  in  Hatton  Grarden  Chapel  ages  has^  all  over  Christian  Europe, 
would  have  suggested. — ^But  we  shall  proved  to  be,  at  the  least,  compatinle 
come  to  it  all  in  due  season.  with  many  advantages,  both  to  the 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  think  reason  and  the  memory  of  the  gr^ 

Mr  Irving  one  of  the  most  absurdly  mfgority  of  hearers. 

self-conceited  persons  of  our  time.  But  Mr  Irving  will  make  little  of 

Look,  on  the  very  threshold,  at  the  this  last  doubt.    He  begins  his  book 

title*page  of  his  volume  itself.  with  a  distinct  announcement  that 

'*  FOB  he  means  it  not  for  ordinary  readers^ 

THE  OBACLES  OF  GOD,  but  for  the  lesmed,  imaginative,  and 

FOUB  OAATiONS :  accomplishcd   classes    m    mankind. 

FOB  These  classes,  he  modestly  observes, 

'  jruBGBMENT  TO  COME,  ,  are  qultc  n^lected  by  the  preachers 

AN  AEGUMENT,  of  thc  prcscut  time.  Nobody,  it  seems, 

IK  VriNE  FABTS."  either  preaches    sermons,  or  prints 

In  reality,  the  volume  consists  of  books,  ukdy  to  serve  the  cause  of  re? 

thirteen  eermoni  ;  but  this  new  sort  ligion  among  the  lovers  of  poetry,  sd- 

of  nomenclature  is  adopted  by  way  of  ence,  sentiment,  or  politics.  All  these 

rousing  curiosity.    We  have  no  wish  classes  of  people  have  as  yet  been  left 

lo  echo  the  newspapers,  which,  as  we  entirely  out  of  view — but  at  last  ther^ 

have  seen,  call  Mr  Irving  a  Quack  ;  is  some  hope  for  them,  since  behold 

butwe  certainly  cannot  he^i  admitting,  and  listen !  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 

that  this  sort  of  thing  looks  a  great  A.  M.  has  girt  ''  the  loins  of  his 

deal  too  like  that  prevailing  fashion,  mind,**  and  has,  to  use  his  own  lan- 

In  virtue  whereof  the  new  tooth-pow-  guage,  "  a  thorough  conviction*'— 

der  is  announced  as  dentifrice,  the  *^That  until  advocates  ofreligion  do  arise 

new  pimple- wash  as  Kafydor,  the  new  to  make  unhallowed  poetty  and  undevoui 

long  coach  as  dodecahedrm,  and  the  dealers  in  science^  and  intefnperate  advo^ 

new  smutty  chap-book,  as  Liber  Amo^  ^«^'  of  policy,  mdall  other  ple^ew  befiw 

^              i'        f           '  ^g  public  nund,  give  place,  and  know  the 

Mice  m  the courseof  his  book,  that  he  ,„^j^,  ^  second-rate,  be  dissipated  by  a 

has  a  pesLt  horror  for  the  word  ter-  yiasT.RATE  advocation  or  iT-tiU 

rmm^lt  has  come,  he  tells  us,  to  ex-  ^g  can  shift  these  others  into  the  backr 

cite  no  ideas  but  those  of  drowsiness,  ground  of  the  great  theatre  of  thought,  by 

insipidity,  and  languid  verbosity.    He  clear  superiority  in  the  treatment  of  oub 

not  onoe  nor  twice  in  the  course  of  his  subject,  we  m5.  never  see  the  mek  or 

volume,  but  at  least  fifty  times,  pro-  ukdebstakdikg  in  this  nation  brought 

claims,,  in  express  words,  his  ambition  back  to  the  fountains  of  living  water,  ftom 

to  knodc  up  sermon-TOcaching  and  which  thew  fathers  drew  the  life  of  all  their 

sermon-printing,  and  mtroduce  the  ^^^^^\  ,    ,  -  ^. . 

preaching  anior printing  of  Orations        Thore  is  a  vwt  deal  more  of  this 

and  i4r^m«i<*  in  thehTstead.    Now,  sort  of  talk ;  and  more  than  once,  Mr 

we  fredy  concede  to  Mr  Irving  that  ^[^m  c^ly  and  distinctly  avowi^ 

the  majority  of  preachers  in  this  day  ^^^  his  desire  is  to  see  the  days  of 

are  du£-but  it  may  still  be  very  prcdommant  puntamsm  re-esUblish- 

much  doubted  whether  people  wiU  ^    For  example  : 
hear  them  with  more  attention  be-        •«  But,  by  the  spirits  of  our  great  fathers 

cause  they  give  out  that  it  is  not  the  in  church  and  state  !*  are  we  never  again  to 

*  This  frigid  imitation  of  the  famous  Demosthenian  oath  is  extremely  well  suited  to 
the  place  and  the  theme ! 
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set  the  reunion  of  religious  and  fiee-bom  punish  their  idolatry  of  Hberty,  and  demon- 

men  ?   Is  there  to  be  no  city  of  refuge,  no  strate  into  what  degradation  of  party-aer- 

home,  no  fellowship  of  kindred  for  one  who  vins  and  self-seeking  this  boasted  liberty 

dares  to  entertain  within  his  breast  these  will  bring  men,  when  they  loose  it  flram  tha 

two  noblest  sentiments-^freedom  and  reli«  fear  of  Ood,  who  la  the  only  patnw  of  equi- 

gion  ?  Is  he  aye  to  be  thus  an  outcast  from  ty  and  good  government.    But  mky^  Q 

the  pious,  who  neglect  all  political  admini-  L(mi  I  doti  tkouritmwethj^  lig^  from  thine 

strations,  except  when  they  touch  sectarian  own  people,  the  piout  rf  ihM  kmd  }  Jiit  thai 

pride,  or  invade  churchman's  prerogative  ?  they  may  know  thou  art  the  God  tfwiadom 

Is  heayeto  be  an  outcast  from  thegenerout  no  less  than  ofxealfWho  roquirett  the  uwrs^p 

favourerM  of  their  cmnknft  weal,  who  have  of  the  mind  no  leu  than  oftheheart  t  Then 

foregone,  in  a  great  degree,  the  noble  viHuet  do  thou,  after  thine  ancient  lomng-ldndneu^ 

and  christian  graces  of  the  old  English  pa-  send  firth  amongst  them  a  spirii  of  power 

triarchs  of  church  and  state ;  and  taken  in  and  of  a  sound  mind,  that  they  may  C9nmtU 

their  mrivate  character  more  of  the  manners  Jq^  the  public  wdfare  of  this  thine  ancient 

undmbertinism  of  Continental  revolutionists,  realm,  and  infuse  their  pure  principles  imio 

and  have  little  l^  of  the  ancient  Hood  of  these  both  its  civil  cmd  religious  concerns, 
islanders  f  «  It  seems  to  my  mind,  likewise,  when 

<'  But  if  England  would  make  another  J  compare  the  writmas  of  these  patriarcha 

step  in  advance,  she  must  look  Xo  the  of  church  and  state  with  the  inreretcnt  and 

strength  in  which  she  made  her  former  fim  speculations  of  modem  politidana, 

steps ;  and  if  foreign  nations  would  possess  and  the  monotonous,  unimaginative  dog- 

the  blessings  of  England,  they  must  look  matizings  of  modem  saints,  tluit  the  soul  of 

to  the  some  era  of  her  history,  when  her  this  country  hath  suffered  loss,  and  become 

liberty  struggled  into  light.  It  wiU  be  found  sterile,   from  the  disunion  of  these  two 

that  religion  set  the  work  in  motion,  and  spouses,  religion  and  Ubertv ;  and  that  the 

that  religious  men  bore  the  bmnt  of  the  la-  logour  of  political  and  rehgious  thou^hta 

hour.     The  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  hath  declined  away.    There  is  no  nounsh- 

were  the  fathers  of  Hberty  ;  the  cavaliers  ment  to  a  righteous  breast  in  the  one  dasn, 

and  the  politicians  would  have  been  its  and  in  the  other  there  is  no  nourishment  to 

death.  1  find  it  so  also  among  the  Huguenots  a  manly  breast ;  and  until  harmony  between 

of  France,  whose  massacre  the  star  of  li-  these  two  be  joined,  we  never  dudl  enjoy 

berty  set  to  that  ill-fated  land,  and  cannot  mch  an  biispring  of  mind  as  fbrmeily  waa 

rise  again  for  want  of  such  men  as  Cond^  produced  in  this  land  to  beget  its  Unneis 

and  Colign^  *  It  was  so  also  in  the  United  m  every  heart.   When  I  read  the  ^  Speech 

Provinces  of  Holland,  and  every  country  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,* 

in  which  liberty  hath  bad  any  seat.    Ne-  the  most  powerful,  it  seems  to  me,  of  all 

vertheless,  every  religious  man  must  wish  compositions,  ancient  or  modem,  and  over 

well  to  the  present  shaking  of  the  nations,  against  it  set  the  '  Descent  of  Liberty,  a 

as  likely  to  open  passages  for  the  light  of  Mask,'  and  such  like  works  of  modem  ie« 

tmth,  which  heretofore  the  craft  of  priests  formers— when  I  read  the  <  Letters  for  To- 

and  the  power  of  absolute  t3rrants  have  di-  leration,'  or'  the  Treatises  on  Government 

ligently  excluded.    I  pray  to  Heaven  con-  of  Locke  and  Sydney,  and  over  aplnst 

stantly,  night  and  morning,  that  he  would  them  set  the  Defences  and  Apoloffies  of 

raise  up  in  this  da^  men  of  the  ancient  modiems  persecuted  for  conscience'  take, 

mould,  who  could  jom  in  their  ancient  wed.  {or^  as  they  phrase  it,  fir  lHanhemyU  atXv,) 

lock  these  two  helps  meet  for  each  other,  i  seem  to  be  conversing  with  creatnrtt  in  a 

which  are  in  this  day  divorced — religion  different  sphere  in  creation.   Nor  do  I  Ael 

and  liberty.    As  it  goes  at  present,  a  man  the  element  less  altered  upon  me  when  I 

who  cherishes  these  two  affections  within  pan  from  the  ^  Ecdetiastical  Polity'  to  any 

his  breast  hardly  knoweth  whither  to  betake  modem   treatisea  or   eulogiea   upon  tlie 

himself; — not  to  the  pious,  for  they  have  church,  or  from  the  ^  Saint^  Rest,*  to  any 

forsworn  all  interest  or  regard  in  civil  af-  modem  work  of  practical  piety.  The  gran- 

fiurs ;  not  to  the  schools  of  politicians,  who  deur  of  religious  subjects  is  fallen  s  the 

with  almost  one  consent  have  cast  off  the  piety  of  political  subjects  is  altogether  de- 

manly  virtues  and  christian  graces  of  the  ceased.  We  are  mere  pigmies  in  the  moral 

old  English  reformers.   But,  by  the  spirits  applications  of  intellect.     The  iUerimkutm 

of  our  fathers  !  I  ask  again,  are  their  cnild-  tion  of  the  age  is  led  astray  orfiUen  ashep, 

ren  never  to  see  the  beuniow  of  beli-  and  maketh  more  account  <f  the  mast  petty 

Gious  AWD  PBEE-BOEN  MEW  ?     Havc  „^^g  „  gt^^jent  in  art  or  science,  ifAeh^ 

oui  hearts  waxed  narrow  that  they  ctuinot  t^^^ter  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  or  the 

contain  both  of  th«c  noble  affections?  or,  oiSoverer  of  a  new  OasU  in  the  great  desert 

hath  God  removed  his  ^^  from  us-from  ^  Zaara,iuin  it  would,  I  verify  beSeve,  ^ 

those  who  consult  for  freedom,  m  order  to  ^  ^  ^ 


*  Meaning  Goligni. 
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tial  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I  conceive  a  lawyer  quite  as 
adequate  to  teach  it,  as  a  writer  not  in 
constant  practice.  In  fact,  the  last  lee* 
turer  on  conveyancing  thought  it  add- 
ed to  his  respectability  to  take  the  ad- 
vocate's gown ;  and  when  he  was  un- 
able to  lecture,  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet  allowed  another  advocate 
to  teach  in  his  place ;  and  it  is  believed 
better  and  more  useful  lectures  never 
were  delivered  than  on  this  occasion. 
But  wc  may  safely  maintain,  that  an 
advocate  in  practice  may  teach  convey- 
ancing as  well  as  a  person  who  does 
not  practise  conveyancing  at  all ;  nay^ 
the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  devo- 
ted, and  usefully  devoted,  to  the  study 
o(  title  pages  rather  than  title  deeds — 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  the  11- 
bnury  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet — to  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials  for  a  supplement  to 
a  superannuated  Encyclopaedia — to  cri- 
tidsm — to  the  discoveay  of  new  in- 
formation as  to  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  Lord  Bacon's  Writings — a  new  tune 
on  the  Novum  Ogtmum— «nd  other 
sudi  employment. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  last  and 
strongest  ground  of  objection  to  this 
proposal,  which,  in  spite  of  Mr  Cran- 
stoun,  I  will  confeai  is  political.  I 
have  as  great  a  respect  for  Mr  Cran- 
stoun  as  any  Whig  at  the  bar,  and  a 
mudi  greater  respect  for  him  than  for 
any  other  Whig  at  the  bar.  But  I  was 
truly  sorry  to  hear  him  making  a  ha- 
rangue about  the  baseness  of  voting 
upon  this  measure  from  political  mo- 
tives. Did  he  not  know  that  almost 
every  one  member  of  the  Faculty  who 
voted  with  him  voted  wholly  and  solely 
from  politiod  motives?  Did  he  not 
know,  tliat  if  a  Tory  gentleman  had 
been  lecturer  on  conveyancing,  the 
whole  measure  would  have  been  stig- 
matized as  a  dirty  Tory  job  }  Did  ne 
not  know  that  one-half  of  the  persons, 
who,  along  with  him,  appeared  to  be 
80  earnest  and  anxious  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  have  upon  other  occasions 
declaimed  against  me  pushing  and  stri- 
ding system  of  that  body — ^have  com- 
plained of  the  privilege  granted  to 
them  by  the  Court  of  having  seats  in 
the  Inner-House  set  apart  for  them, 
&c?  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  this 
measure  would  have  been  scouted  by 
the  very  men  who  supported  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  fbr  the  political  olgect  in 
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view.  And  it  was  a  complete  piece  of 
humbug  to  pretend  that  politics  were 
not  to  interfere  in  the  question. 

Had  the  question  been  brought  for- 
ward in  a  fair,  manly,  and  open  way, 
the  case  would  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent. Had  the  proposal  been,  that,  af> 
ter  the  present  mcurabency,  the  course 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Universi- 
ty ;  or  suppose  Mr  Napier  had  signi- 
fied his  resignation,  in  order  that  the 
question  might  be  discussed  without 
bias,  I  verily  think  it  would  not  have 
been  fair  to  have  allowed  politics  to 
interfere,  although,  in  this  latter  case, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  high  estimation 
in  which  we  are  told  Mr  Napier  stands, 
that  he  would  have  been  re-elected. 
Still,  this  course  would  have  been  so 
manly  and  honourable,  that  however 
much  I  dislike  Mr  Napier's  politics, 
and  however  aware  of  the  danger  which 
I  foresee  from  the  |>rojected  monopoly 
of  education  by  his  party,  I  should 
have  been  mucn  inclined  to  vote  for 
his  re-election.  But  as  the  matter 
stood,  I  saw  no  occasion,  for  one,  to 
give  the  sanction  of  my  approbation  to 
the  Whig  Mr  Napier  being  made  a  . 
professor  under  the  cover  of  two  gene- 
ral propositions,  declaring  simply  that 
conveyancing  is  a  usefiu  study,  and 
ought  to  be  taught  by  a  professor  ra- 
ther than  a  lecturer.  I  confess  I  waa 
somewhat  surprised  that  no  one  gave 
this  as  the  best  and  true  reason  for  vo- 
ting against  Mr  Cranstoim's  proposi- 
tion. It  is,  I  think,  a  reason  m  wmdi 
nobody  needs  to  be  ashamed.  But.  I 
suppose  they  were  all  coiped  by  the 
thunders  of  declamation  against  poli- 
tics, which  was  as  politic  a  device  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  However,  not- 
withstandina  the  absence  of  a  great 
number  of  those  who  expressed  them- 
selves against  the  measure,  and  the 
presence  of  every  retainer  of  whig- 
geij  who  could  be  laid  hold  of,  a  ma^- 
joritj  voted!»against  Mr  Cranstoun's 
motion. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  Writers  "- 
by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary application  followed.  The 
Faculty  were  requested  by  the  Writers 
to  the  Signet  to  send  them  an  extract 
of  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  on  the 
subject,  together  with  any  reasons  of 
DISSENT  which  mightbelodgedagainst 
the  resolution  of  the  Facmty.  The 
Faculty  were  told  it  would  be  rude  and 
impolite  to  refuse  this  most  uuheaxd^ 
of  request    The  tna^onX.^  c^  «.>mAi 
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reject  a  propOBition ;  a  few  of  that  body  rity  publish  their  reasons  of  dissent, 
differ  with  them^  and  have  the  privi-  Thisstoryof  the  refusal  of  the  Faculty^ 
lege  of  recording  their  reasons.  The  and  of  the  surreptitious  proceeding  re- 
reasons  of  the  majority  are  never  en*-  lative  to  the  reasons  of  disseiity  was'of 
tered  upon  their  record.  But  it  is  mo-  course  concealed  in  the  printed  state- 
destly  expected  that  the  minority  are  ment  laid  before  the  Magistntes^  and 
to  furnish  the  persons  whose  proposi-  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
tion  is  rejected^  with  the  reasons  ctgaintt  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  where 
their  own  resolution,  in  order  to  be  thesereasonsof  dissent  first  were  pub- 
printed,  published,  and  circulated.  I  lished.  But^  notwithstanding,  I  am 
need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  proposal  happy  to  say,  thcf  Town-Council  were 
was  rejected  by  a  ver^  large  majority,  not  influenced  by  them,  but  gave  its 
Somebody  remarked,  however,  that  it  due  e&ct  to  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
was  competent  to  any  member  of  the  rity  of  the  Faculty,  by  unanimausfy 
Faculty  to  get  a  copy  of  these  reasons  rejecting  ike  appluration  altogether ; 
of  dissent ;  and  certainly  some  member  and  I  diall  not  be  much  surprised  to 
of  the  Faculty  condescended  to  do  that  learn,  that  some  of  the  worthy  Tories, 
which  was  refused  by  the  body  at  who  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to 
large ;  and,  still  more  extraordinary,  the  proposal,  are  not  much  distressed 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet  did  not  he-  by  tne  result. 

sitaCe  to  print  and  circulate  that  which        There  are  some  other  subjects  to 

they  had  thus  clandestinely,  and,  I  ra-  which  I  shall  from  time  to  time  draw 

ther  think,  improperly  obtained.  Had  your  attention,  and  which  may  be  well 

they  not  taken  tnisextraordinaryoourse,  and  usefully  classified  under  the  head 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on  this  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  title  of 

occasion.    But  I  think  I  liave  a  right  this  letter.— Believe  me,  ever  yours, 
to  give  my  reasons  of  adherence  to  the  Faancisculus  Funk.* 

opinion  of  the  majority,  if  the  mino-        Shakeham,  Jtdy  26. 

TAIL- PIECE. 

[[We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  taking  up  so  much  room  with  a 
subject  which  many  of  them  will,  of  course,  regard  as  very  local  and  very  tri- 
vial too.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  were  pleased  vrith  the  vein  of  this  yoiuig  con- 
tributor ;  and  it  also  is  a  fact,  that  ^s  vile,  pluckless  system,  has  gone  on 
much  too  long  in  Edinburgh.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  some 
good  by  our  papers  about  the  New  High  School ;  and  certain  fine  gentlemen 
may  depend  on  it,  these  papers  are  not  brought  to  a  dose  yet.  We  also  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  making  Mr  Macvey  Napier  a  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Ne  sotor  ultra  crepidam. 

Conveyancing,  in  England,  is  in  the  bands,  not  of  the  Solicitors,  but  of  the 
Bar.  Yet,  what  would  even  such  men  as  Preston  say,  if  they  heard  people 
talking  of  a  Professorship  (we  believe  they  would  laugh  even  to  hear  of  a  />c- 
iureship)  of  Conveyancing  ? — C.  N.]] 


*  I  was  christened  after  Mr  Jeffrey,  by  my  fkther,  who  was  one  of  the  Pluckless. 
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] 


ihe  eRBATEBT  BAOE  OM  MORALIST,  if  there  was 
Ayr  CHANCB  of  such  A  PHEiroMBNOif  arising^ 
m  Mil  phtfsical  age*** 

And  again,  in  the  following  passage, 
which  we  are  not  sorry^  on  many  dif- 
ferent accounts,  to  have  an  (^portu- 
nity  of  quoting  here.  - 

^'  I  would  try  iht»6  flush  and  flashy  tpU 
His  with  their  own  weapons,  and  play  a  lit- 
tle with  them  at  their  own  game.  They  do 
but  prate  about  their  exploits  at  fighting, 
drinking,  and  death-despising.    I  can  tSl 
them  of  those  who  fought  with  savage 
beasts ;  yea  of  maidens,  who  durst  enter  as 
coolly  as  a  modern  bully  into  the  ring,  to 
take  their  chance  with  infuriated  beasts  of 
prey ;  and  I  can  tell  them  of  those  who 
drank  the  molten  lead  as  cheerfully  as  they 
do  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  handl^  the  red 
fire,  andplayedwiththe  bickering  flames,  as 
gaily  as  they  do  with  love*s  dimples  or  wo- 
man's amorous  tresses.    And  what  do  they 
talk  of  war  ?  Have  they  forgot  CromweWs 
iron-bandf  who  made  their  chwaby  to  skip  f 
er  ike  Scots  Oameromans,  who  seven  times, 
with  their  Christian  cJdef,  received  the  thanks 
ff  Martborov^h,  that  flrst  of  En^Ush  cap- 
tains t  or  Gustavus  of  the  Nortii^  whose  camp 
swig  Psalms  in  every  tent?  It  is  not  so  long, 
that  they  should  forget  Nelson*  s  Methodists, 
u^  were  the  most  trusted  of  that  hero*  screw,* 
Poor  men,  they  know  nothing  who  do  not 
know  out  of  their  country's  history,  who  it 
was  that  set  at  nought  the  wilfulness  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  sharp  rape  of  the 
virgin  Queen  against  liberty,  and  bore  the 
black  cruelty  of  her  popbh  sister ;  and  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  bill  of 
rights,  and  the  daim  of  rights.    Was  it 
chivalry  9  was  it  blind  bravery  ?  No ;  these 
second-rate  qualities  may  do  for  a  pitdied 
field,  or  a  fenced  ring ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  death  or  liberty,  death  or  virtue,  deaUi 
or  religion,  they  wax  dubious,  generally 
bow  their  necks  under  hardship,  or  turn  their 
backs  for  a  bait  of  honour,  or  a  mess  of 
solid  and  substantial  meat.    This  chivalry 
and  brutal  bravery  can  fight  if  you  f?ed 
them  well  and  bribe  them  well,  or  set  them 
well  on  edge ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  and  want  and  persecution, 
in  the  day  of  a  country's  direst  need,  they 
are  eowardly,  treacherous,  and  of  no  avaiL" 

We  were  going  to  stop  here,  but  the 
next  paragraph,  consisting  of  an  eja- 
culation  against  the  British  Soldiery 
of  the  present  time^  is  too  rich  to  be 
omitted. 

^'  Oh  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  these 
idle  revellers,  these  hardened  death-despi- 
lersl  they  are  a  nation's  disgrace,  a  na- 
tion's downfalL  They  devour  the  seed  of 
virtue  in  the  land;  they  feed  on  virgin* 


ity  !  !  !  and  modesty,  and  truth.  They 
grow  great  in  crime,  and  h(dd  a  hot  war 
with  Ihe  men  of  peace.  Tliey  fink  them-, 
selves  in  debt;  they  cover  their  families 
with  disgrace;  they  are  their  country'* $ 
shame*  And  will  they  talk  about  being 
their  country's  crown,  and  her  rock  of  de- 
fence ?  They  have  in  them  a  courage  of  a 
kind  such  as  Catiline  and  his  conspirators 
had.  They  will  plunge  in  blood  for  crowns 
and  gaudy  honours;  or,  like  the  bolder 
animals,  they  will  set  on  with  brutal  cou- 
rage, and,  like  all  animals,  they  will  lift 
up  an  arm  of  defence  against  those  who  do 
them  harm.  But  thor  soul  is  consumed 
with  wantonness,  and  their  steadfast  prii^- 
ciples  are  dethroned  by  error ;  their  very 
frames^  their  bones  and  sinews,  are  (^emu 
noted  and  degraded  by  vice  and  dissolute 
indulgences^ 

In  short,  it  is  clear,  that  "  what- 
ever is,  is  wrong,"  and  that  England 
is  ruined  till  we  get  back  the  soldiery 
of  Cromwell,  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Rump,  and  in  one  word,  the  political 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  predominance 
of  such  Orators  and  Ar|^ers  as  Mr 
Edward  Irving. — There  is  all  the  sul- 
ky, savage,  sneering  malice  of  another 
crop-eared  Prynne^  in  that  one  phrase 
about  Cromwell's  iron  band  making 
the  chivalry  of  England  to  skip  I  It 
well  becomes  such  a  spirit,  indeed,  to 
talk  about  '^  former  times,"  when 
^*  Christians  were  in  this  idand  the 
Princes  of  human  Intellect,  the  Lights 
of  the  world,  the  Salt  of  the  political 
and  social  state,"  (p.  25/)  Princes! 
Lights  I  and  Salt  indeed !  'Hiis  truly  is 
the  sort  of  oracle  who  is  entitled  to 
bellow  into  the  ears  of  the  *^  accom- 
plished," and  "  imaginative"  classes  of 
mankind,  that  "  Christians  never  win 
be  the  Masters  and  commanding 
SPIRITS  OF  THE  TIME,  Until  they  cast 
off  the  loithered  and  wrinkled  slcin  of 
an  obsolete  age!  and  clothe  themselves 
with  Intelligence,  as  with  a  garment, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind!" — (ibid,)  Such 
assurance  would  have  done  no  discre- 
dit to  the  most  acid  roundhead  that 
grinned  in  front  of  Charles's  scafiTold, 
at  Whitehall.     We  beg  the  reader  to 
compare  some  of  these  last  sentences 
of  Mr  Irving's  with  that  passage  quo- 
ted a  little  way  back,  where  he  la- 
ments over  the  impossibility  of  the 
**  Christians"  of  this  time  coalescing 
thoroughly  with  those  '*  Generous 

FAVOURERS  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY'S 


*  Was  Nelson  himself  one  of  Nelson's  Methodists^  Mr  Edward  ? 
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reject  a  proposition;  a  few  of  that  body  rity  publish  their  reasons  of  dissent, 
differ  with  them,  and  have  the  privi-  This  story  of  the  refusal  of  the  Faculty, 
lege  of  recording  their  reasons.  The  and  of  the  surreptitious  proceeding  re- 
reasons  of  the  majority  are  never  en^-  lative  to  the  reasons  of  dissent,  was'of 
tered  upon  their  record.  But  it  is  mo-  course  concealed  in  the  printed  stat&- 
destly  expected  that  the  majority  are  ment  laid  before  the  Magistrates,  and 
to  furnish  the  persons  whose  proposi-  circcQated  among  the  members  of  the 
tion  is  rej  ccted,  with  the  reasons  against  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  where 
their  own  resolution,  in  order  to  be  these  reasons  of  dissent  first  were  pub- 
printed,  published,  and  circulated.  I  lished.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  am 
need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  proposal  happy  to  say,  thef  Town-Council  were 
was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority,  not  influenced  by  them,  but  gave  it» 
Somebody  remarked,'  however,  that  it  due  effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
was  competent  to  any  member  of  the  rity  of  the  Faculty,  by  unanimous^ 
Faculty  to  get  a  copy  of  these  reasons  rejecting  the  application  altogether  ; 
of  dissent ;  and  certainly  some  member  and  I  shall  not  be  much  surprised  to 
of  the  Faculty  condescended  to  do  that  learn,  that  some  of  the  worthy  Tories, 
which  was  refused  by  the  body  at  who  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to 
large ;  and,  still  more  extraordinary,  the  proposal,  are  not  much  distressed 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet  did  not  he-  by  tne  result. 

sitate  to  print  and  circulate  that  which        There  are  some  other  subjects  to 

they  had  thus  clandestinely,  and,  I  ra-  which  I  shall  from  time  to  time  draw 

ther  think,  improperly  obtained.  Had  your  attention,  and  which  may  be  w^ 

they  not  taken  this  ex  traordinarycourse,  and  usefuUy  classified  under  the  head 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on  this  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  title  of 

occasion.    But  I  think  I  liave  a  right  this  letter. — Believe  me,  ev^r  yours, 
to  give  my  reasons  of  adherence  to  the  Francisculus  Funk.* 

opinion  of  the  majority,  if  the  mino-        Shakeham,  July  26. 

TAIL-PIECE. 

[|[We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  taking  up  so  much  room  with  a 
subject  which  many  of  them  will,  of  course,  regard  as  very  local  and  Very  tri- 
vial too.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  were  pleased  vrith  the  vein  of  this  young  <»n- 
tributor;  and  it  also  is  a  fact,  that  this  vile,  pluekiess  system^  has  gone  on 
much  too  long  in  Edinburgh.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  some 
good  by  our  papers  about  the  New  High  School ;  and  certain  flne  gentlemen 
may  depend  on  it,  these  papers  are  not  brought  to  a  close  yet.  We  also  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  making  Mr  Macvey  Napier  a  Profeasor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

Conveyancing,  in  England,  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  SolicitO];s>  but  of  the 
Bar.  Yet,  what  would  even  such  men  as  Preston  say,  if  they  heard  pec^le 
talking  of  a  Professorship  (we  believe  they  would  laugh  even  to  hear  of  a 
tureship)  of  Conveyancing  ? — C.  N.]] 


*  I  was  christened  after  Mr  Jeffrey ^  by  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the  Pluekiess. 
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.  OuK  first  information  of  the  eidst-  sides.  John  BuU^  however^  takes  for 
ence  of  such  a  person  as  '^  the  Reve-  once  the  Old  Times'  side  of  the  ques- 
rend  Edward  Irving/'  was  derived  tion,  and  reiterates  the  cry  of  quack- 
£rom  certain  columns  devoted  (last  erv"  and  *'  cant/'  adding,  with  much 
summer  we  think)  hy  a  morning  pa«  urhanit^^  the  designation  of  "  the  new 
per  to  the  account  of  a  dinner  given  Dr  Squintum^"  (wis  hy  the  way  in 
m  his  honour  in  London— Atmje^tn  the  very  same  paper  whare  John  very 
Me  eAotr.  One  of  the  company^  the  properly  ahuses  Lord  Byron  for  say- 
croupier^  if  we  recollect  rightly,  was  ing  tliat  the  King  weighs  twenty 
reported  to  have  commenced  a  speech  stone,) — ^while,  to  complete  the  mys- 
poDosii:^  Mr  Irvjng's  health,  with  tification,  the  Mcnming  Chronicle  steps 
lancUngMrlrvingasa  person ''equal-  forward  to  ahuse  John  Bull,  and  to 
W  gigantic  in  inteUect  as  in  corporeal  espouse  the  cause  of  Dr  Stoddart,  in 
uame."  From  this  we  took  it  for  direct  opposition  to  that  maintained 
granted,  that  Mr  Irving  was  a  tall  in  the  spotless  columns  of  '^  the  Lead- 
man— rand  from  the  noeech  which  he  ing  Journal  of  Europe." 
made  in  replv,  we  could  not  avoid  the  The  only  fact  we  came  to  the  know- 
condusion,  tnat  he  himself  was  of  the  ledge  of  from  all  these  conflicting 
croupier's  opinion  as  to  the  gigantic  statements  and  authorities,  was,  that 
elevation  of  his  own  intellect.  In  other  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving  has  the 
words,  we  were  impressed  hy  the  whole  misfortune  to  have  some  derect  in  his 
of  this  newspaper  report  (whidi  we  organs  of  vision — which  reaUy,  in  spite 
of  course  considered  as  an  advertise-  of  our  respect  for  Mr  John  Bull,  we 
roent,)  with  the  belief,  that  some  cannot  consider  as  hearing  very  closely 
Scotch  Presbyterian  congr^ation  In  upon  the  question  of  this  reverend 
the  city  of  London  had  got  a  new,  a  gentleman's  merits  as  a  preacher  of  the 
tall,  and  a  conceited  minister— that,  as  Grospel.  Even  if  we  knew  that  John 
usual,  a  good  dinner  had  been  given  on  Bull  was  as  heavy  as  Lambert,  as 
his  inauguration — and  that,  as  usual,  lame  as  Vulcan,  and  as  oblique  in 
thegood  dinner  had  been  followed  with  glance  as  Thersites  himself— all  in 
many  speeches,  which  could  only  ap-  one— we  should  not  enjoy  Jobn  Bull's 
pear  tolerable  to  persons  influenced  by  wit  a  bit  less  than  we  have  been  used 
those  feelings  which  we  recently  had  to  do.  Such  satire  as  this  does  harm 
occasion  to  enlarge  a  little  upon,  in  to  nobody  but  the  person  who  maJkes 
treating  of  the  Origin  and  Progre^  use  of  it.  It  is  never  even  excusable, 
of  the  Gormandizing  School  of  Elo-  except  when  used  in  revenge  of  satire 
quenoe.  of  the  same  species — and  we  certainly 
We  had  quite  forgotten  all  this,  un-  should  be  much  surprised  if  we  learned 
til  our  niemory  was  refreshed  by  some  that  Mr  Irving,  or  any  other  preacher, 
of  those  notices  herewith  the  Lon-  had  given  John  Bull  any  suen  provo- 
(lon  newroapers  have  recently  abound-  cation. 

ed.    Mr  Irving,  it  seems,  has  become        We  say,  that  this  of  the  squint  was 

a  highly  popular  preacher  in  London,  the  only  fact  we  had  been  able  to  ga- 

Canning  and  Brougham,  Sidmouth  ther  from  all  this  newspaper  contro- 

and  Mackintosh,  and  Michael  Angelo  versy.    The  opinions  of  the  several 

Taylor,  and  Mr  Heber,  have  all  been  controversialists  we,  of  course,  consi- 

to  hear  him.  The  Old  Times  calls  him  dered  as  tantamount  to  nothing  ;  and 

a  quack  and  an  ass — and  the  New  we  thought  not  much  more  highly  of 

Times  says  the  Old  Times  is  just  as  the  information  that  such  and  such 

absurd  in  this  as  in  calling  (as  it  late-  men  of  intellectual   reputation  had 

ly  did)  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  ^'  Mounte-  been  detected  amidst  the  crowd  of  Mr 

bank  Minstrel," — ''  a  dull  romance-  Irving's  chapel  upon  such  or  such  a 

spinner,"  and  we  know  not  what  be-  Sunday.    There  is  no  kind  of  reputa- 


*  The  Orades  of  God,  four  Orations.  For  Judgment  to  come,  an  argument,  in 
nine  parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Chui'cb» 
Hattoi». Garden.    London.    T.  Hamilton,  33,  Paternoster- Row.    1823. 
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lion  which  we  are  inclined  to  hold  in 
more  suspicion  (not  to  say  contempt) 
than  that  of  a  much-run-upon^  high- 
flying church-orator.  Be  extravagant 
— ^be  loud — ^thunder  bold]y>  and  your 
business  is  half  done.  If  to  a  brave^ 
bellowing  voice,  and  a  furious  gesture^ 
you  add  some  strange  uncouthness  of 
look,  dialect,  or  accent — so  much  the 
better.  But  if  to  Uiese  things  you  add 
the  noble  audacity  of  out-of-uie-way 
and  unwonted  allusions,  {X)litica],  li- 
terary, personal  and  vituperatiye, 
mantling  over  the  spite  of  these  with 
the  thin  veil  of  a  sanctimonious  sor- 
rowfulness, why,  who  can  doubt  the 
result  of  such  a  congregation  of  allure- 
ments ? 

Whitfield,  in  the  last  age,  carried 
everything  before  him  by  the  mere 
fearless  iMiwling  of  enthusiastic  me- 
cUocrity,  aided  by  the  concomitants  of 
a  remarkable  exterior,  and  a  melodious 
and  well-managed  trumpet  of  a  voice. 
We  are  entitled  to  speak  in  this  way  of 
Whitfield,  considered  merely  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view — ^because  his 
Sermons,  &c.  are  in  print,  and  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  poorest  stuff— the 
most  uniform  unredeemed  trash,  that 
ever  dis^aced  the  English  press.  As 
for  the  mtentions  of  me  man,  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter — we  have  no 
doubt  that  Whitfield  was  a  vain,  frothy, 
loose-tongued  dedaimer ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  aU  this,  he  might  be  a  very  well- 
meaning  man ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
bis  weaknesses,  his  ministrations  mi^ht 
not  fail  to  produce  a  certain  proportion 
of  good. 

The  ^eat  preacher  of  the  present  age, 
again,  is  (or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should 
say,  toas)  Dr  Chalmers. 

Nobody  now  doubts  that  Dr  Chal- 
mers owed  nine-tenths  (to  say  the 
least  of  it)  of  the  great  e;^ect  he  pro- 
duced, to  the  mere  animal  vehemence 
and  exterior  uncouthness  of  his  deli- 
very. The  Doctor  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  over-rated  in  a  most  extra- 
vagant manner — and  yet  nobody  can 
deny  that  he  did  deserve  to  be  rated 
highly.  The  publication  of  his  first 
Sermons  reduced  him  at  once  to  a  com- 
paratively  moderate  station — and  he 
has  ever  since  been  declining ;  yet 
much  remains.  He  is  not— -every  one 
who  has  read  his  books,  admits— the 
great  roaster  of  imagination,  of  reason, 
and  of  language,  which  he  at  first  pass- 
ed for.  He  has  not  much  imagination 
at  all— witness  the  laborious  tinkering 
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of  what  are  meant  to  be  his  finest  de- 
scriptive essays.  In  reascming,  he  ia 
coarse,  rather  than  dexterous,  extreme- 
ly narrow,  and  extremely  vague  at  the 
same  time.  In  language  he  is  grossly  in- 
accurate— ^bombastic  andbald  by  tums^ 
a  barbarous  innovator,  a  most  vulgar 
artisan.  Yet  much  remains— «  cer-i 
tain  manly  vigour  redeems  more  than 
half  these  faults — ^a  direct,  honest  etr- 
nestness— a  scorn  oi petty  aflbctationft— 
a  pervading  spirit  of  bold  truth  of 
sentiment — ^these  are  qualities  whidi 
no  one  can  deny  to  him.  And  then 
he  made  his  own  style— bad  as  it  Is  in 
many  respects,  this  style  of  pretchinir 
was  IdB  ^tim-a  noTdty;  uldhS 
ovm.— He  stepped  into  a  new  walk- 
he  wielded  a  new  weapon — his  errors 
were  the  errors  of  a  man  possessed,  if 
not  of  genius,  (in  its  true  sense,)  cer- 
tainly of  very  strong  and  remarkable 
talents.  And  therefore  he  must  not  be 
altogether  forgotten,  at  least  in  his 
ovm  time. 

What  attraction  the  delivery  of  Mr 
Irving  may  possess,  we  have  no  means 
of  guessing.  From  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing so  much  followed  in  London,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  has  at  least  the 
character  of  extraordinary  earnestness 
and  vehemence,  which  of  itself  is 
enough  to  make  any  preacher,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  tor  a  time^  exces- 
sively popular.  But  one  thing  we  are 
altogetner  unable  to  account  nor,  and 
this  is,  that,  although  Mr  Irving  seems 
never  to  have  been  out  of  Scotland 
until  last  year,  we  should  never,  by 
any  accident,  have  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  Scotland  until  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  noise  in 
London.-  He  was,  it  seems,  assistant 
to  Dr  Chalmers  at  Glasgow  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  yet,  though  till 
lately  the  name  of  Chalmers  was  never 
out  of  the  mouths  of  ihe  Glasgow 
people,  we  certainly  never  heard  one 
of  tnem  even  mention  the  name  of  his 
associate  and  colleague.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  Glasgow  man,  and  failed  there  on 
the  old  principle  of  the  prophet's  being 
without  renown  in  his  own  land.  Per- 
haps his  accent  was  too  close  an  image 
of  their  own  to  be  agreeable.  Per- 
haps the  far-sought  charm  of  Dr 
Chalmers's  High  Fifcish  barbarity  was 
too  powerful  a  rival  for  the  native 
horrors  of  the  Gallowgate.  Of  all 
this  we  know  nothing.  But  Mr  Ir- 
ving has  published  a  volume,  and  so 
put  it  in  the  power  of  us^  and  of  every 
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one  who^  like  us^  never  had  any  oppor-  Sermon,  but  the  Oration,  or  the  Apo^ 

tunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  the  man  logi/,  or  the  Argument  that  is  abimt 

himBelf>  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  to  commence ;  and   a  more   serioos 

his  moits^  in  so  &r  as  these  do  not  doubt  may  also  be  entertained,  whe- 

coosisl  in  visible  and  audible  pecu-  thereupon  the  whole^  the  edification 

liarities.  of  Christian  congregations  is  at  all 

We  shaD  confess  honestly  at  the  Ukely  to  be  increased  by  the  dropping 
outset,  that  the  opinion  we  have  formed  from  the  pulpit  addresses  of  their  mi- 
is  by  no  means  just  what  either  the  nisters,  of  that  plain,  and  even  formal 
chairman  or  the  croupier  of  the  din-  style  and  announcement  of  arrange- 
ner  devoured  in  honour  of  Mr  Irving's  ment^  which  the  experience  of  so  many 
installation  in  Hatton  Garden  Chapel  ages  has,  all  over  Christian  Europe^ 
would  have  si^gested.— But  we  shall  proved  to  be,  at  the  least,  compatinle 
come  to  it  all  in  due  season.  with  many  advantages,  both  to  the 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  think  reason  and  the  memory  of  the  greai 

Mr  Irving^  one  of  the  most  absurdly  majority  of  hearers. 

aelf-cohceited  persons  of  our  time.  But  Mr  Irving  will  make  little  of 

Look,  on  the  very  threshold,  at  the  this  last  doubt.    He  begins  his  book 

litle-page  of  his  volume  itself.  with  a  distinct  announcement  that 

'*  FOR  he  means  it  not  for  ordinary  readers^ 

THE  ORACLES  OF  GOD,  but  for  the  Icamcd,  imaginative,  and 

FOUR  ORATIONS :  accomplished   classes    of   mankind. 

FOR  These  classes,  he  modestly  observes, 

JUBGEMENT  TO  COME,  ,  are  quitc  n^lected  by  the  preachers 

AN  ARGUMENT,  of  thc  prcscnt  time.  Nobody,  it  seems, 

TN  VriNE  FARTS."  either  preaches    sermons,  or  prints 

In  reality,  the  volume  consists  of  books,  ukely  to  serve  the  cause  of  rer 

ihirteen  sermons  ;  but  this  new  sort  ligion  among  the  lovers  of  poetry,  sci- 

of  nomenclature  is  adopted  by  way  of  ence,  sentiment,  or  politics.  All  these 

rousing  curiosity.    We  have  no  wish  classes  of  people  have  as  yet  been  left 

to  echo  the  newspapers,  which,  as  we  entirely  out  of  view — but  at  last  ther^ 

have  seen,  call  Mr  Irving  a  Quack  ;  is  some  hope  for  them,  since  behold 

butwe  certainly  cannot  help  admitting,  and  listen !  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 

that  this  sort  of  thing  looks  a  great  A.  M.  has  girt  '*  the  loins  of  his 

deal  too  like  that  prevailing  fiishion,  mind,**  and  has,  to  use  his  own  lan- 

in  virtue  whereof  the  new  tooth-pow-  guage,  "  a  thorough  conviction"— 

der  is  announced  as  dentifrice,  the  *' That  until  advocates  ofrdigidn  do  arise 

new  pimple- wash  as  Kalydor,  the  new  to  make  unhallowed  poetf^  and  undevoui 

long  coach  as  dodecahedron,  and  the  dealers  in  science,  and  intemperate  advo- 

new  smutty  chap-book,  as  Liber  Amo-  ^«^^'  of  policy,  and  all  other  ple^ers  before 

f^  the  pubhc  mind,  give  place,  and  know  the 

mice  in  the  course  of  his  book,  that  he  ^^^-^^  j^  second-rate,  be  dissipated  by  a 
has  a  p^t  horror  for  the  word  ser-  first-rate  advocation  of  it— tiU 
fiMm— It  has  come,  he  tells  us,  to  ex-  ^g  can  shift  these  oiliers  into  the  back- 
cite  no  ideas  but  those  of  drowsiness,  ground  of  the  great  theatre  of  thought,  by 
insipidity,  and  languid  verbosity.  He  clear  superiority  in  the  treatment  ofovn 
not  once  nor  twice  in  the  course  of  his  subject,  we  shaU  never  see  the  men  of 
volume^  but  at  least  fifty  times,  pro-  understanding  in  this  nation  brought 
claims,,  in  express  words,  his  ambition  back  to  the  fountains  of  living  water,  from 
to  knodc  up  sermon-preaching  and  which  their  fathers  drew  the  life  of  all  their 

sermon-printing,  and  introduce   the    P^^JP®***".  -    ,  «  ^. . 

preachh^  aniTprinting  of  Orations  There  is  a  vast  deal  more  of  this 
and  ir^mm/i  in  their  stead.    Now,    sort  of  talk ;  and  more  than  once,  Mr 


much  doubted  whether  people  wiU    ed.    For  example : 


hear  them  with  more  attention  be-        •«  But,  by  the  spirits  of  our  great  fathers 
cause  they  give  out  that  it  is  not  the    in  church  and  state  !•  are  we  never  again  to 

*  This  frigid  imitation  of  the  famous  Demosthenian  oath  is  extremely  well  suited  to 
the  place  and  the  theme  ! 
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set  the  reunion  of  religious  and  fifec-bom  punish  their  idolatry  of  liberty,  and  demon- 
men  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  city  of  refuge,  no  strate  into  what  degradation  of  party -scr- 
home,  no  fellowship  of  kindred  for  one  who  ring  and  self-seeldng  this  boasted  liberty 
dares  to  entertain  within  his  breast  these  will  bring  men,  when  they  loose  it  from  tha 
two  noblest  sentiments— freedom  and  reli-  fear  of  God,  who  is  the  only  patroQ  of  equi- 


fimouren  of  their  country*s  weal,  who  have  of  the  mind  nn  leu  than  of  the  heart  f  J^en 
/oregqnet  in  agreat  degree,  the  noble  virtues  do  thou,  ajter  thine  andent  loumg-Jdndness^ 
and  christian  graces  of  the  old  English  pa-  fgnd  forth  amongst  them  a  spirit  of  power 
triarchs  of  church  and  state ;  and  taken  in  and  of  a  sound  mind,  that  they  may  consul 
their  mivate  character  more  of  the  manners  Jq^  the  public  wdfare  of  this  thine  ancient 
andmbertinism  of  Qmtinental  revolutionists,  realm,  and  infiise  their  prure  principles  nUo 
and  have  little  l^  of  the  ancient  blood  of  these  ^^^  j^f  civU  and  religious  concerns, 
islanders  T  *•  It  seems  to  my  mind,  likewise,  when 
<^  But  if  England  would  make  another  I  compare  the  writings  of  these  patriarchs 
step  in  advance,  she  must  look  to  the  of  church  and  state  with  the  iiremcnt  and 
strength  in  whidi  she  made  her  former  fiery  speculations  of  modern  politicians, 
steps ;  and  if  foreign  nations  would  possess  and  the  monotonous,  unimaginatiye  dog- 
the  blessings  of  Ensland,  they  must  look  matizings  of  modem  saints,  that  the  soul  of 
to  the  same  era  of  her  history,  when  her  this  country  hath  suffered  loss,  and  become 
liberty  struggled  into  light.  It  will  be  found  sterile,  from  the  diaunioa  of  these  two 
that  religion  set  the  work  in  motion,  and  spouses,  religion  and  liberty ;  and  that  the 
that  rdigious  men  bore  the  brunt  of  the  la«  yigour  of  political  and  reli^ous  thoughts 
hour.  The  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  hath  declined  away.  There  is  no  nounsh- 
were  the  fathers  of  liberty  ;  the  cavaliers  ment  to  a  righteous  breast  in  the  one  cUaq, 
and  the  politicians  would  have  been  its  and  in  the  other  there  is  no  nourishment  to 
death.  I  mid  it  so  also  among  the  Huguenots  a  manly  breast ;  and  until  harmony  between 
of  France,  whose  massacre  the  star  of  11-  these  two  be  joined,  we  never  soatt  enjoy 
berty  set  to  that  ill-fated  land,  and  cannot  such  an  ofispring  of  mind  as  formeriy  was 
rise  again  for  want  of  such  men  as  C<mdk  produced  in  this  land  to  beget  its  Ukmais 
and  Colign^*  It  was  so  also  in  the  United  In  every  heart.  When  I  reid  Ae  <  S])Mch 
^Provinces  of  Holland,  and  every  country  for  the  liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,' 
in  which  liberty  hath  had  any  seat.  Ne-  the  most  powerful,  it  seems  to  me,  of  all 
vertheless,  every  religious  man  must  wish  compositions,  ancient  or  modem,  and  over 
well  to  the  present  shaking  of  the  nations,  agamst  it  set  the  ^  Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
as  likely  to  onen  passages  for  the  light  of  Mask,'  and  such  like  works  of  modem  xe* 
troth,  which  heretofore  the  craft  of  priests  formers-— when  I  read  the  '  Letters  for  To- 
and  the  power  of  absolute  tyrants  have  di-  leration,'  or'  the  Treatises  on  Government 
ligently  excluded.  I  pray  to  Heaven  con-  of  Locke  and  Sydney,  and  over  a^nst 
stantly,  night  and  morning,  that  he  would  them  set  the  Defences  and  Apologies  of 
raise  up  in  this  da^  men  of  the  ancient  modems  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake, 
mould,  who  could  jom  in  their  ancient  wed-  (or,  as  they  phrase  it,Jbr  UawhemyU  sake,y 
lock  these  two  helps  meet  for  each  other,  i  geem  to  be  conversing  with  ereaturain  a 
which  are  in  this  day  divorced — religion  different  sphere  in  creation.  Nor  do  I  iM 
and  liberty.  As  it  goes  at  present,  a  man  the  element  less  altered  upon  me  when  I 
who  cherishes  these  two  affections  within  pagg  from  the  ^Ecclesiastical  Polity' to  any 
his  breast  hardly  knoweth  whither  to  betake  modem  treatises  or  eulogies  upon  toe 
himself; — not  to  the  pious,  for  they  have  church,  or  from  the  *■  Saint  s  Rest,'  to  any 
forsworn  all  interest  or  regard  in  dvil  af-  modem  work  of  practical  piety.  The  gran- 
fairs  ;  not  to  the  schools  of  politicians,  who  deur  of  religious  subjects  is  fallen  ;  the 
with  almost  one  consent  have  cast  off  the  piety  of  political  subjects  is  altogether  de- 
manly  virtues  and  christian  graces  of  the  ceased.  We  are  mere  pigmies  in  the  moral 
old  English  reformers.  But,  by  the  spirits  applications  of  intellect.  The  diseriw^nam 
of  our  mthers  !  I  ask  again,  are  their  child-  ^i^^  of  the  age  is  led  astray  orfUlen  asleep^ 
ren  never  to  see  the  reukiok  of  reli-  ^^  maketh  more  account  of  the  most  pietty 
oioufl  AKD  PREE-BORN  MEN  ?  Have  ,j^„^  ^  student  in  art  or  science,  cfthein- 
out  hearts  waxed  narrow  that  they  cannot  f^j,-^^^  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  or  the 
contain  both  of  thwe  noble  ^ections  ?  or,  ^nSwerer  of  a  new  0am  in  the  great  desert 
hath  God  removed  his  grace  from  us-from  ^  Zaara,  iuin  it  wotdd,  I  verify  beHem,  ^ 


natiiuoaremoveanisffraceiromus-irom     ^  Zaara,  than  it  would,  I  verify  beHem,  of 
those  who  consult  for  freedom,  m  order  to    ^ 


*  Meaning  Coligni. 
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Ihe  GtmATSBTBAQB  o»  MOSALiST,  ^  tfiere  VfdS 

AHY  CBAKCE  ofsuck  A  PHSNOXENON  Otisingf 

m  thisphyncal  age,** 

And  again,  in  the  following  passage^ 
which  we  are  not  sorry,  on  many  dif- 
ferent accounts,  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  quoting  here.  - 

**  I  would  try  these  Jltuh  and  flashy  spU 
rits  with  their  own  weapons,  and  play  a  lit- 
de  with  them  it  their  own  game.  They  do 
but  prate  about  their  exploits  at  fighting, 
drinking,  «nd  death-despiaing.  I  can  tdl 
them  pf  those  who  fought  with  savage 
beasts ;  yea  of  maidens,  who  durst  enter  as 
oooUy  as  a  modem  bully  into  the  ring,  to 
take  their  chance  with  infuriated  beasts  of 
prey ;  and  I  can  tell  them  of  those  who 
drank  the  molten  lead  as  cheerfully  as  they 
do  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  handled  the  red 
fire,  and  played  with  the  bickering  flames,  as 
gafly  as  they  do  with  love's  dimples  or  wo- 
man's amorous  tresses.  And  what  do  they 
talk  of  war  ?  Have  they  Jbr got  CromweWs 
hrwi^Hmdf  who  made  their  chivalry  to  skip  / 
or  the  Scots  Cameromans,  who  seven  times, 
with  their  Christian  chief,  received  the  thanks 
of  Marlboroiugh,  that  first  of  English  cap- 
tains f  or  Gustavus  of  the  North,  whose  camp 
sttstg  Psalms  in  every  tentf  It  is  not  so  long, 
that  they  should  forget  Ndson*  s  Methodists, 
who  were  the  most  trusted  of  that  hero*s  crew,* 
Poor  men,  they  know  nothing  who  do  not 
know  out  of  their  country's  history,  who  it 
was  that  set  at  nought  the  wilfulness  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  sharp  rage  of  the 
virgin  Queen  i^inst  liberty,  and  bore  the 
black  cruelty  other  popish  sister ;  and  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  bUl  of 
rights,  and  the  claim  of  rights.  Was  it 
chivalry  f  was  it  blind  bravery  ?  No ;  these 
second-rate  qualities  may  do  for  i  pitched 
field,  or  a  fenced  ring ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  death  or  liberty,  death  or  virtue,  death 
or  religion,  they  wax  dubious,  generally 
bow  their  necks  under  hardship,  or  turn  their 
backs  for  a  bait  of  honour,  or  a  mess  of 
solid  and  substantial  meat.  This  chivalry 
and  brutal  bravery  can  fight  if  you  feed 
them  well  and  bribe  them  well,  or  set  them 
well  on  edge ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  and  want  and  persecution, 
in  the  day  of  a  country's  direst  need,  they 
are  cowardly,  treacherous,  and  of  no  avaiL" 

We  were  going  to  stop  here,  but  the 
next  paragraph,  consisting  of  an  eja- 
culation against  the  British  Soldiery 
of  the  present  time,  is  too  rich  to  be 
omitted. 

^'  Oh  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  these 
idle  revellen,  these  hardened  death-despi- 
•ersl  Uiey  are  a  nation's  disgrace,  a  na- 
Uoq's  downfalL  They  devour  the  seed  of 
virtue  in  the  land;  they  feed  on  virgin^ 


ity  I  !  !  and  modesty,  and  truth.  ^  y 
grow  great  in  crime,  and  h(dd  a  hot  war 
with  the  men  of  peace.  TJuy  fink  them» 
selves  in  debi^  they  cover  their  f atnUiet 
with  disgrace  f  they  are  their  country* t 
shame.  And  will  they  talk  about  being 
their  country's  crown,  and  her  rock  of  de- 
fence ?  They  have  in  them  a  courage  of  a 
kind  such  as  Catiline  and  his  conspirators 
had.  They  will  plunge  in  blood  for  crowns 
and  gaudy  honours;  or,  like  the  bolder 
animals,  they  will  set  on  with  brutal  cou- 
rage, and,  like  all  animals,  they  will  lift 
up  an  arm  of  defence  against  those  who  do 
them  harm.  But  thdr  soul  is  consumed 
with  wantonness,  and  their  steadfast  prin- 
ciples are  dethroned  by  error;  their  very 
frames^  their  bones  and  sinews^  are  effemu 
nated  and  degraded  by  vice  and  dissolute 
indulgences.** 

In  short,  it  is  clear,  that  **  what- 
ever is,  is  wrong,"  and  that  England 
is  ruined  till  we  get  hack  the  soldiery 
of  Cromwell,  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Rump,  and  in  one  word,  the  political 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  predominance 
of  such  Orators  and  Ar]^ers  as  Mr 
Edward  Irving. — There  is  all  the  sul- 
ky, savage,  sneering  malice  of  another 
crop-eared  Prynne,  in  that  one  phrase 
about  Cromwell's  iron  band  making 
the  chivalry  of  England  to  skip !  It 
well  becomes  such  a  spirit,  indeed,  to 
talk  about  '*  former  times,"  when 
''  Christians  were  in  this  idand  the 
Princes  of  human  Intellect,  the  Lights 
of  the  world,  the  Salt  of  the  political 
and  social  state,"  (p.  25^  Princes! 
Lights !  and  Salt  indeed !  This  truly  is 
the  sort  of  oracle  who  is  entitled  to 
bellow  into  the  ears  of  the  **  accom- 
plished," and  ^'  imaginative"  classes  of 
mankind,  that  ^^  Christians  never  will 
be  the  Masters  and  commanding 
SPIRITS  OF  THE  TIME,  Until  they  cast 
off  the  toiihered  and  wrinkled  skin  of 
an  obsolete  age!  and  clothe  themseWes 
with  Intelligence,  as  with  a  garment, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind  !" — (ibid,)  Such 
assurance  would  have  done  no  discre- 
dit to  the  most  acid  roundhead  that 
grinned  in  front  of  Charles's  scafibld, 
at  Whitehall.  We  beg  the  reader  to 
compare  some  of  these  last  sentences 
of  Mr  Irving^s  with  that  passage  quo- 
ted a  little  way  back,  where  he  la- 
ments over  the  impossibility  of  the 
**  Christiana"  of  this  time  coalescing 
thoroughly  with  those  '*  Generous 

FAVOURERS  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY'S 
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WEAL^  who  have  foregone  in  a  great 
d^ree  the  nohle  virtues  and  Christian 
graces  of  the  old  English  patriarchs^ 
and  taken  in  Iheir  private  characters, 
more  of  the  manners  and  Libertinism 
of  Continental  Revolutionists**  Vfho, 
pray^  are  these  Generous  Libertines, 
irom  whom  Mr  Edward  Irving  is  so 
sorry  in  being  separated  ?  Are  these 
the  **  accomplished"  and  ''  imagina- 
tive" ones  whom  he  would  fain  draw 
to  his  side  ? — We  believe,  indeed,  it 
could  be  no  difficult  matter  for  a  ddld 
to  answer  such  questions.  The  truth 
of  the  case  lies  in  a  nut-shcU.  The 
established  order  of  things  in  Eng- 
land, above  all,  in  the  Church,  is  at 
present,  attacked  by  two  numerous, 
but,  thank  Grod !  by  two  separate  bo- 
dies of  enemies. — ^The  Generous  Li-' 
beriines  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  have  the  blas- 
phemous audacity  of  arrogating  to 
themselves  exclusively,  the  name  of 
'*  Christians."  No  wonder  that  they 
who  hanker  after  the  memory  of 
*'  Cromwell  and  his  iron  band,"  should 
hate  this  division.  No  wonder  that 
they  should  thirst  for  a  coalition  that 
might  perhaps  make  once  more  the 
chivalry  of  England  to  skip!  No  won- 
der that  these  '^  Christians"  should 
call  the  Libertines  they  want  to  gain 
by  such  pretty  names  as  ^'  Generous 
favourers  of  their  country's  weal," — 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr  Irving  complains  bitterly  in  ano- 
ther passage,  thus:  ''We, we  Christians, 
have  lost  the  manly  regard  of  our  fa- 
thers for  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment, and  crouched  into  slavish  senti- 
ments of  passive  obedience."  (p.  244.) 
Does  not  this  furnish  a  sufficient  clew 
to  Mr  Irving's  drift  ? — ^Yes,  we  do  not 
fear  to  say  it,  go  who  will  to  hear  this 
man  thunder  out  his  orations  and  his 
arguments,  that  the  book  this  man 
has  pubUshed  is  embued  throughout 
with  a  strain  of  most  dangerous  senti- 
ment. He  wants  to  make  the  "  Ge- 
nerous favourers  of  their  country's 
weal"  Christians,  and  he  wants  to  make 
the  Christians  ashamed  of  having  *'  lost 
the  old  manly  regard  for  liberty,"  and 
*'  crouched  into  obedience !"  Lay  these 
two  strings  that  he  has  to  his  bow 
together,  and  let  any  man,  whether 
*'  accomplished  and  imaginative,"  or 
not,  doubt  if  he  can,  what  is  the  arrow 
that  the  reverend  man  would  fain  see 
his  bow  loaded  with. — Such  a  way  of 
judging  may  appear  harsh  and  hasty — 


we  assure  our  readers  it  is  not  hasty ; 
and  if  it  be  harsh,  let  Mr  Irving  spe^ 
English,  and  we  shall  endeavour  not 
to  misunderstand  him  another  time. 

In  spite  of  a  few  pretty  complimen- 
tary phrases  used  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  his  production,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Mr  Irving's  main  intention 
it  to  attack  the  Church  of  England, 
It  is  certainly  of  no  great  consequence 
what,  as  an  individual,  he  does,  or  does 
not  attack ;  but  we  are  extremely  sor- 
ry indeed  to  observe,  that  this  tone  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  one  at  pre- 
sent among  the  ultras  of  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk  of  Scotland.  We  can  easi- 
ly understand  that  these  people  should 
prefer  having  a  church  like  their  own 
established  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  if 
they  could  manage  that  point— but  it 
is  dear  enough,  that  of  thia  thejr  can 
have  no  serious  hope  whatever.  They 
well  know,  that  if  the  Ejnscopal 
Church  of  England  perish,  no  esta- 
bUshed  Church  whatever  can  oome  in 
its  place.  They  well  know,  that  the 
Sectaries  are  too  much  divided,  and 
too  fierce  in  their  spleen  against  eadi 
other.  They  are  willing,  therefore,  to 
lend  a  hand  in  pulling  down  the  pre- 
sent Church  of  England,  although  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  never  could 
be  any  other  Church  of  En^aud. 
They  natter  themselves  that  although 
the  Church  of  England  were  pulled 
down  to-morrow,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
would  stand  fast  and  be  in  no  sort  of 
danger.  They  therefore  go  on  con- 
tinually decrying  the  sister  church 
and  extolling  their  own  in  the  same 
breath,  and  Mr  Irving,  among  the 
rest,  loses  no  opportunity  of  raving 
about  Baxter,  and  the  old  non-confor- 
mists, as  if  these  were  the  only  clerical 
names  reall;^  worthy  of  the  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  tne  people  of  Eng- 
land— ^really  worthy  of  being  reve- 
renced on  a  par,  to  say  no  more,  with 
those  of  the  Knoxe8andMelvilleB,&c. 
of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  in 
Scotland. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of 
this  humbug  is,  that  these  people 
are  eternally  abusing  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  Church  too  closely  uni- 
ted with  the  state  and  the  affinirs  of 
state — and  lauding  their  own  Church 
for  its  freedom  from  all  such  connec- 
tion— and  this  at  the  very  same  time 
that  they  are  hankering  most  eagerly 
after  the  restoration  of  that  state-  of 
matters  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
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of  the  Knoxes  and  the  Prynhes!  There  even  Chalmerses^)  are  quite  fbrgot«- 
never  were  any  chnrchmen  in  the  ten.  And  will  these  people  and  Uie 
world  who  interfered  in  politics  more  leaders  the^  may  so  well  he  proud  of 
fiercely  and  proudly  and  sternly  than  having*— will  all  these  sit  silently  and 
John  knox  and  the  men  of  his  school^  submit  to  be  held  in  an  inferior  place 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  by  the  clergy  of  the  Kirk,  when  they 
They  were  the  most  ambitious  of  see  Ensland  set  free  from  a  Church- 
priests— Bating  the  dlfi^rence  of  their  establisnment  altogether  ?  The  suppo« 
doctrines,  they  were  just  so  many  sition  is  ridiculous.  The  thing  will  not 
proud  suUcy  popish  monks — ^they  had  stand  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 
aU  the  rancour  of  a  Casfte,  all  thetho*  But  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  are 
roughgoing  ambition  of  a  plebeian  not  all.  There  is  a  prodigious  body  of 
faction.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that.  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  At  this  mo« 
with  aU  these  ftults,  they  had  many  ment,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  noble 
excellencies,  and  tbat  they  produced  family  in  Scotland  that  is  not  Episco- 
much  good  in  more  ways  tnan  one  to  palian.  Almost  all  the  higher  gentry 
the  oountry— -quite  the  reverse.  But  are  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  it  would 
we  do  think,  and,  thinking,  we  do  not  not  be  saying  too  much  to  say,  that 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  wish-  fully  two-thirds  of  the  landed  pro« 
ing  for  the  resurrection  of  the  politic  perty  in  Scotland  are  at  this  hour  in  the 
cai  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  predomi-  hands  of  Episcopalian  proprietors.  Now 
nancy  of  men  of  that  spirit,  is  absurd-  the  land,  and  the  land  alone,  is  bur- 
ly at  variance  with  the  mind  of  the  thened  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  i^e — and  certainly  kirk  establishment.  It  is  very  true, 
most  woefnlly  at  variance  with  the  that  theborden  is,  comparatively  speak- 
feelings  of  those  more  cultivated  class-  ing,  light,  and  easy  to  be  borne ;  yet, 
es  to  which  this  Mr  Irving  seems  so  if  the  gentry  of  England  were  set  en- 
ambitious  of  exclusively  addressing  his  tirely  free  of  tithes  y  dees  any  one  be- 
Orations.  He  vc  that  the  gen  try  of  Scotland  would 
But  the  truth  is,  nothing  can  be  submit  willingly  to  any  piyment,  how- 
more  ridiculous  than  the  notion  pre-  ever  moderate,  of  tiends  ?  No;  back- 
Talent  among  a  particular  class  of  our  ed  by  the  great  Presbyterian  dissent- 
Scottish  churchmen,  that  their  esta-  ing  bodies,  the  landed  men  of  Scot- 
blishment  would  not  be  shaken  by  land  wouhl  certainly  rise  in  an  instant 
the  downfall  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  against  the  continuance  of  such  a  sys- 
hmd.  It  is  very  true,  that  their  sti-  tem.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should 
pends  are  moderate,  and  that  their  be  so;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  nobles 
establishment  is,  on  the  whole,  as  lit-  and  the  higher  gentry  of  Scotland, 
tie  burthensome  as  any  establishment  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  these 
could  well  be.  But  this  is  not  the  days,  Englishmei^.  There  is  not  one 
question.  There  is  a  very  great  body  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Scotland  that 
of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  too— a  great  spends,  on  an  average,  more  than  two 
and  an  increasing  body  of  Presbyte-  nights  in  thevear  in  the  metropolis  of 
rian  Dissenters.  The  clergymen  of  S(^and.  Tnere  is  not  one  of  them 
these  sects  in  Scotland  are,  it  is  noto-  that  has  a  house  there ;  when  they 
rious,  just  as  well  educated,  as  learn-  come  thither,  they  are  strangers,  and 
ed,  as  eloquent,  and  every  way  as  re-  put  up  at  a  hotel,  just  as  they  would 
spectable,  as  those  of  the  Established  do  in  Amsterdam  or  Paris.  Every 
Kirk.  Nay,  it  is  a  singular  enough  Scotch  gentleman  who  can  afford  it, 
fact,  that  in  our  own  day,  the  two  carries  his  family  not  to  Edinburgh, 
men  who  have  done  most  for  the  li-  but  to  London.  With  few  exceptions, 
terary  reputation  of  the  Presbyterian  the  young  men  of  &shion  and  mrtunc 
clerical  order  in  Scotland,  are  not  are  all  (£iefly  educated  in  England, 
members  of  the  Established  Presbv-  England  isevery thing;  Scotland  is  no- 
terian  Church  at  all.  What  has  tne  thipg  but  a  place  to  get  rents  from. 
Kirk  of  Scotland  produced  in  these  and  to  shoot  grouse  in  for  a  few  weeks 
days  that  can  sustain  a  moment's  com-  after  the  rising  of  Parliament.  These 
parison  with  the  Dictionary  of  Dr  Ja-  people  are  all  English — ^their  speech  is 
mieson,  and  the  Historical  Works  of  English — their  prejudices  are  English; 
Dr  M*Crie  ?  These  are  books  which  more  than  half  of  their  blood  is  in 
will  keep  their  place  hundreds  of  most  instances  English  blood.  These 
years  after  fifty  Chalmerses,    (yes,  people  will  certaimy  oppose  as  much 
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as  in  them  lies  the  downfall  of  the  ve-  particulars.    What  we  say  will  he  in- 
nerable  Church  of  England ;  hut^  that  telligihle  enough  to  everybody  that 
<moe  dowu^  is  it  anything  less  than  lives  in  Scotland^  and  to  the  great  ma- 
craziness  and  mere  imbecility  to  dream  jority  of  those  who  do  not  live  in  Scot- 
that  they  will  make  a  second^  and  a  land  also.  We  may  just  hint,  however, 
more  successful  battle^  for  the  purpose  in  a  single  sentence,  that  the  subscrip- 
ofupholding  the  Kirk  establishment  of  tion  for  Hone,  to  take  one  example, 
Scotland? — ^a  Church  of  which  they  are  was  aided  and  abetted  here  in  Scot- 
not,  and  have  not  for  a  long  while  been,  land,  not  only  by  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as,  viewers,  but  by  many  ruling  elders, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  mem-  who  figure  among  tne  loudest  and 
hers — an  establishment  with   which  most  strenuous  orators  in  our  General 
they  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  con-  Assemblies  upon  the  ultra- Whig  and 
nexion,  except  that  of  paying  for  it,  ultra-Presbyterian  side  of  the  Kirk, 
and  of  appointing  theministers,  (which  This  is  true ;  let  who  will  say  that  this 
last  benefit,  by  we  way,  cannot  be  sup-  is  right.    It  is  really  enougn  to  make 
posed  to  be  held  at  any  very  high  va-  one  laugh  to  see  how  good,  worthy, 
lue,  seeing  that  the  Kirks  of  Scotland  shortsignted  men  are  taken  in  by  a  few 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  flummery  paragraphs  about  them  and 
as  convenient  shelves  for  the  younger  their  immaculate  Kirk,  and  their  /t- 
sons  even  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the  beraUty  /  by  people  whose  real  inten- 
Soottish  gentry.),  tions  are  scarcely  covered  by  any  veil 
When  Mr  Irving  laments  over  the  at  all,  except  when,  for  particular  pur- 
want  of  sympathy  and  dose  union  be-  poses,  they  are  endeavouring  to  conci- 
tween  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  "  We,  liate  those,  who,  if  they  had  as  much 
WE  Christians,"  and  '^  the  gene-  wit  as  we  cannot  doubt  they  have  ho- 
&OUS  FAVOURERS  OF  THEIR  country's  ucsty,  would  be  the  foremost  and  most 
WEAL,  WHO  HAVE  IN  THEIR  PRIVATE  Unrelenting  enemies  of  such  a  crew. 
manners   adopted    THE    LiBERTi-  There  is  much  that  the  truly  re- 
NiSM  OF  FRANCE,"  WO  src  wcll  awarc  spectable  clergy  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
that  what  he  really  weeps  over  is  land  might  do  well  to  notice,  and  to 
the  Toryism,  generally  speaking,  and  imitate  in  the  clergy  of  the  sister  Churdi 
certainly  the  steady  loyalty,  of  that  here  in  Scotland — ^their  strict  ren** 
great  party  withiu  the  Church  of  Eng-  dence ;  their  humble,  zealous  visita- 
knd,  which  is  commonly  distinguish-  tions  of  their  people ;  their  uniform 
ed,  we  shall  not  ask  how  improperly,  and  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of 
by  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  party,  their  calling  and  their  cures.  There  is, 
He  preaches  and  publishes  in  London,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  the  der- 
therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  gj^  of  Scotland  ought  to  imitate  and 
this  is  what  the  orator  means.    It  is,  rival  in  the  character  of  their  English 
however,  not  a  bit  the  less  true,  that  brethren ;  above  all,  in  that  thorough 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  sympa-  scholarship,  both  professional  and  ex- 
thy  and  union  just  at  present  between  tra-professional,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
certain  infidel  enemies  of  the  Church  the  sneers  of  the  Irvings  et  hoe  genm, 
of  England  and  certain  other  enemies  has  rendered,  and  now  keeps  we  at- 
of  hers.    It  is  the  great  reproach  of  a  tacks  of  infidel  writers  and  infidel  ora- 
very  considerable  party  in  the  Kirk  of  tors  ineffectual  in  Britain.  The  deray 
Scotland,  for  example,  that  they  have  of  Scotland  do  their  duty  admirably, 
suffered  themsdves,  on  many  very  im-  in  their  parishes  most  admirably ;  and 
portant  occasions,  to  be  led  into  a  they  deserve,  and  they  possess^  the 
shameful  copartnership  and  co-opera-  warmest  good  wishes  of  every  lover  of 
tion  with  men  who  abstain  from  at-  the  Truth  within  the  country  where 
tacking  their  church  now,  only  because  there  ministry  is  exerdsed.   But  what 
they  see  (what  the  others  would  have  would  have  become  of  the  cause  o£ 
seen  long  ago,  had  not  the  bile  of  con-  Christianity  over  all  Britain,  long  ere 
ceit  and  prejudice  blinded  them,)  that  now,  had  there  been  no  better  fignters 
the  most  effectual  way  of  ruining  that  for  diat  cause  against  the  great  army 
minor  and  poorer,  but  equally  hated  es-  of  infidel  wits,  than  Scotland,  and  the 
tablishmeut,  is  to  begin  with  sapping  Church  of  Scotland,  has  of  late  years 
the  foundations  of  the  more  extensive  reared  ?  Had  there  been  no  Watsons^ 
and  imposing  structure  in  the  sister  no  Horsleys,  no  Paleys,  in  the  last  ige, 
country.    We  need  not  go  into  close  what  woidd  have  been  the  condition 
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of  the  British  people^  and  of  that  £iith  not  heen  so,  indeed,  we  should  not  (tf 
which  was  then  assailed  by  enemies  -course  have  devoted  so  much  space  to 
indeed  worthy  of  the  name  of  enemies?  -him  and  his  book.  But  has  he  shewn 
What  was  Beattie  to  such  men  aB  idmself  to^be  a  great  man? — ^a  great 
these  ?  Such  a  man  as  Beattie  did  very  4mitor  ?«^great  reasotter  ? — a  master- 
well  to  be  paraded  andpuf^ — ^he  was  ly  and  original  mind  ?— a  master  of 
a  worthy  good  man^  but  weak  as  wa-  English  eloquence  ?-^No  such  thinaps. 
ter.  He  had  the  vanity  to  have  him-  -He  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  c&- 
self  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  ver  eerier  of  Dr  Chalmers  of  Glas- 
sitting  in  an  elbow-chair  in  the  clouds^  gow. 

with  his  Essay  on  Truth  in  his  hands^        It  is  very  true,  that  he  has  been 

and  Htune^andVoltaire^  and  Rousseau^  reading  Taylor^  Barrow,  Baxter,  and 

and  Gibbon,  lying  under  his  feet,  wri-  Hooker,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured 

thing,  in  the  character  of  devils.  The  to  infuse  into  his  language  a  spice  of 

printfrom  this picturefigures  at  the  be^  their  olden  rhetoric.  The  attempt  was 

ginning  of  his  life.  Any  one  who  just  pntiseworthy,  but  the  result  has  cer^ 

tooks  at  it  for  a  minute,  and  consi-  tainly  been  anything  but  satisfactory 

ders  what  the  man,  with  that  happy,  to  those  who  read  (for  we  can  say  no- 

oontented,  imbecile,  sleepy  face  did —  thing  as  to  those  who  hear,)  Mr  Irving, 

what  he  was,  and  what  these  trampled  Those  old  writers  were  admirably  ae- 

</in;ti!f  did  and  were,  must  blush,  if  the  complished  masters  of  the  English 

blood  has  any  way  to  his  cheeks,  for  tongue;  there  is  a  rich  mellow  luxury 

the  literary  triumphs  of  the  Kirk  of  about  their  periods,  which,  to  imitate, 

Scotland.*    The  clergy  of  England  is  hopeless,  unless  in  very  superior 

should  imitate  the  clergy  of  Scotland ;  hands  indeed  to  the  like  of  Mr  Irving, 

the  clergy  of  Scotland  should  imitate  And,  besides,  he  could  not — no  man 

the  clergy  of  England.  But  as  for  such  could — ^imitate  both  them  and  Dr  Chal- 

people  as  Mr  Irving,  it  will  be  much  mers  at  once.    Chalmers  has  his  own 

if  they  look  round  them  for  a  little,  in  merits,  but  they  lie  ioto  caslo  away 

either  church,  and  strive  to  imitate,  in  from  those  of  our  old  prose  classics  of 

the  first  place^  thftt  Christian  humility  the  17th  century ;  and  the  attempt  to 

which  distinguishes  the  brightest  on-  blend  the  two  styles  has  been  produc- 

nam^its  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  tive  of  an  extremely  unpleasing  efiect. 

of  them.  It  has  covered  the  whole  strain  with  an 

But  it  is  high  time  we  should  speak  insufierable  appearance  of  afiectation 

a  few  words  about  his  book— more  —double  afiectation  too— of  laboured 

strictly  considered  as  a  book.  We  have  frigidity— of  ambitious  feebleness — of 

already  seen  how  openly  Mr  Irving  uninspired  extravagance, 
avows  the  highly  ambitious  views  un-        The  whole.style  of  the  orator's  think- 

der  the  influence  of  which  he  has  com-  ing,  the  whol  e  conception  of  his  strain, 

menced  his  career  of  authorship.*  We  are  servilely  after  Chalmers.    We  are 

have  seen  that  he  despises  the  name  of  pretty  sure  there  is  not  one  train  ci 

Sermons ;  that  he  will  write  nothing  thought  at  all  striking  in  the  book, 

but  Orations  after  the  manner  of  Ci-  the  germ  of  which  may  not  be  found 

c^fo  <md  Demosthenes,    and  Argu-  even  in  Chalmers's  printed  works.  But 

ments  or  Apcdogies  after  the  manner  to  us,  who  have  very  firequently  heard 

of  the  Fadiers.    We  have  seen,  too,  Dr  Chalmers  preach,  the  identity  oi 

that  he  expressly  says,  he  means  liim-  the  two  things  is  throughout  quite  pal- 


self  for  the  '^more  learned,  imagina-  pable — ^painfully  so,  indeed.  Theimi- 

tjve,  and  accomplished  classes ;     in  tation  is  as  dose,  now,  as  the  imitation 

other  words,  that  his  object  is  to  in-  of  Jeflfrey's  way  of  reviewing  by  the 

fuse  the  spirit  of  religion  into  the  po-  underling  imbeciles  of  his  Jomrnal, — 

pular  literature,  and  thence  into  the  as  the  imitation  of  the  author  of  Wa- 

popularmindoftheage — that  he  means  verley's  style  by  the  authors  of  The 

to  work  a  revolution  in  religion  and  in  Cavalier y  The  King  of  the  Peak,  Pon^ 

letters.  iefract  Castle,   The  Rise  and  Fall  oj 

And  what  has  been  hitherto  his  sue-  Somerset,  and  such  books.  Now,  there 

cess  ?    We  idmit,  at  once»  freely  and  is  no  doubt,  that  conadcrable  talent 

fully,  that  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be  may  be  shewn  in  the  midst  of  even 

a  «dan  of  considerable  talents ;  if  it  had  this  kind  of  imitation ;  but  high  talent 

*  Our  correspondent  has  forgotten  two  really  respectable  divines  of  the  last  age  in 
Scotland,  Campbell  and  Macknight ;  but  stUl  we  do  not  quarrel  with  his  general  ar. 
gumcnt  as  to  this  matter.— 4^!.  N. 

Vol.  XIV.  U 
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-— anythins  like  commanding  talent — 
anything  uke  the  talent  that  is  capa- 
ble of  working  a  revolution^  or  any- 
thing like  a  revolution^  either  in  preach- 
ingy  or  in  any  other  department  of  in- 
teUectual  exertion^  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  in  such  a  case.  Facile  est  tn- 
ventis  addere,  is  an  old  and  a  true  say- 
ing ;  and  even  if  Mr  Irving  had  gone 
considerably  beyond  Dr  Chalmers  in 
Dr  Chalmers's  walk^  we  should  ne- 
ver have  dreamed  of  putting  him  by 
the  side  of  his  master.  Even  if  he  had 
kept  all  the  startling  boldness  of  Dr 
Chalmers's  way  of  preachings  and  yet 
made  his  language  pure  and  correct 
English^  inst^  of  the  pyebald  offen- 
siveness  of  the  Chalmerian  style^  we 
should  not  have  said^  here  is  a  man 
worthy  of  taking  his  place  by  the  side 
of  Chalmers.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
of  this  sort.  He  has  the  audacity  with- 
out the  vigour ;  the  os  magna  sonitu^ 
rum  without  the  original  verve  and 

pith;    the  'ar^oa-wxrw  rnXavyts^  without 

the  capacity  of  the  temple  behind.  He 
has  not  equalled  the  excellencies— no- 
thing hke  it;  and  he  has  kept^  ay^ 
and  added  to  the  defects. 

All  this  mighty  no  doubt^  have  pass- 
ed off  extremely  well,  if  Mr  Irving 
had  been  contented  to  speak  his  ora- 
tions and  arguments,  and  not  to  print 
them.  He  has  probably  a  vigorous  and 
impressive  style  of  declaiming,  and  if 
he  had  been  wise  enough  to  avoid 
publication,  he  might,  in  a  place 
where  Dr  Chalmers  could  be  little 
known,  have  continued  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  a  powerful  and  even 
of  an  original  preacher.  But  this  print- 
ing in  a  great  measure  undid  Chumers 
himself— and  what  wonder  that  it 
'  should  have  gone  near  to  undo  his 
pupil  and  imitator  altogether  ?  In  our 
opinion,  such  must  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  Mr  Irving's  very  ambitious 
debut  as  an  author. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  justify 
what  we  have  felt  ourselves  constrained 
to  say,  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  book. 
The  following  passage  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  introduce  with  the  remark,  that 
It  occurs  within  three  pages  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fbrst  Oration — that 
"  On  preparation  for  consulting  the 
Oracles  of  God." 

"  Who  feels  the  thrilling  fear  or  trem- 
bling hope  there  is  in  words  whereon  the 
eternal  destinies  of  himself  ^o^n^?  Who 
feels  the  swelling  tide  of  gratitude  within 
his  breast,  for  redemption  and  salvation 
coming,  instead  of  flat  despair  and  ever* 
lasting  retribution  ?  Finally,  who,  in  per- 
( 'sing  die  word  of  God,  is  captivated  through 


all  his  faculties,  and  transported  through 
all  his  emotions,  and  through  all  his  ener- 
gies of  action  wound  up  ?  Why,  to  say 
me  best,  it  is  done  as  other  duties  are  wont 
to  be  done ;  and,  having  reached  the  rank 
of  a  daily,  formiJ  duty,  the  perusal  of  the 
Word  hath  reached  its  noblest  place.  Yea, 
that  which  is  the  guide  and  spur  of  all  du- 
ty, the  necessary  aliment  of  Christian  life, 
the  first  and  the  last  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  Christian  feeling,  hath,'  to  speak 
the  best,  degenerated  in  these  days  to  stand 
rank  andJUe  among  those  duties  whereof  it 
is  parent,  preserver,  and  commander.  And 
to  speak  not  the  best,  but  the  fair  and  com- 
mon truth,  this  book,  the  ofispring  of  the 
divine  mind,  and  the  perfection  of  heaven- 
ly wisdom,  is  permitted  to  lie  from  day  to 
day,  perhaps  from  week  to  week,  unheeded 
and  unperused ;  never  welcome  to  our  hap- 
py, healthy,  and  energetic  moods ;  admit- 
ted, if  admitted  at  all,  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness, feeble-mindedness,  and  disabling  sor- 
row. Yea,  that  which  was  sent  to  be  a  spi- 
rit of  ceaseless  joy  and  hope,  within  the 
heart  of  man,  is  treated  as  the  enemy  of 
happiness,  and  the  murderer  of  enjoyment ; 
and  eyed  askance,  as  the  remembrancer  of 
death  and  the  very  messenger  of  heU ! 

'*  Oh !  if  books  had  but  tongues  to  speak 
their  wrongs,  then  might  this  book  weu  ex- 
claim— Hear,  O  heavens !  and  give  ear,  O 
earth  !  I  came  from  the  love  and  embrace 
of  God,  and  mute  Nature,  to  whom  I 
brought  no  boon,  did  me  rightfid  homage. 
To  man  I  came,  and  my  words  w&e  to  me 
children  of  men.  I  disdosed  to  yoa  the 
mysteries  of  hereafter,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  throne  of  God.  I  set  open  to  you  the 
gates  of  salvation,  and  the  way  of  eternal 
Ufe,  hitherto  unloiown.  Notlung  in  hea- 
ven did  I  withhold  from  your  hope  and 
ambition ;  and  upon  your  earthly  lot  I 
poured  the  full  horn  of  Divine  Providence 
and  consolation.  But  ye  requited  me  with 
no  welcome,  ye  held  no  festivity  on  my  ar- 
rival: Ye  sequester  me  fhmi  happiness 
and  heroism,  closeting  me  with  sickness 
and  infirmity ;  ye  mAe  not  of  me,  nor 
use  me  for  your  guide  to  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, but  press  me  into  a  place  In  yonr 
last  of  duties,  and  withdraw  me  to  a  mere 
comer  of  your  time ;  and  most  of  ye  set 
me  at  nought  and  utterly  disregarded  me. 
I  came,  the  fullness  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;  angels  delighted  in  my  company, 
and  desired  to  dive  into  my  secrets.  But 
ye,  mortals,  place  masters  over  me,  sub« 
jecting  me  to  the  discipline  and  dogmatism 
of  men,  and  tutoring  me  in  your  schools  of 
learning.  I  came,  not  to  be  silent  in  your 
dwellings,  but  to  speak  welfare  to  yoa  and 
to  your  children.  I  came  to  rule^  and  my 
throne  to  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men*  Mine 
ancient  residence  was  the  bosom  of  God  ; 
no  residence  will  I  have  but  the  soul  of  an 
immortal.*' 

It  must  be  quite  needless  for  us  to 
criticise  the  above.  It  has  all  the  wont 
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qualities  of  the  Chalmerian  school-— its 
vulgarity  and  its  fustian.  Bat  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  bold  figure^  as 
the  Bible  speaking  from  the  desk  with 
a  human  tongue^  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  a  sermon^  shews  such  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  all  the  principles 
of  oratorical  composition^  that  we  may 
Well  smile  to  hear  this  sermon  styled^  as 
if  jtior  excellence,  an  Oration.  This  is  an 
absurdity  far^  very  far^  beyond  Chal- 
mers's wildest  flight.  And  tnen  to  com- 
plete the  things  Mr  Irving  enforces^  a 
plige  or  two  after,  the  propriety  of 
giving  prompt  and  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  calls  of  religious  duty—by 
what  argument^  think  you? — ^Why, 
by  this,  that,  when  the  King  asks  a 
man  to  dine  with  him,  he  is  ^^  held 
disengaged,  though  preoccupied  with 
a  thousand  appointments!''  This  is 
for  the  imaginative  classes  of  the  pub- 
Ik.  What  was  "  Lieutenant-Colonel 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,"  to  the  like  of 
this? 

As  another  specimen  of  that  extra- 
vagance, which  totally  destroys  the 
b^  intentions  in  a  person  addressing 
rational  men,  we  must  give  the  fol- 
lowing short  paragraph  from  the  same 
sermon  :— 

^'  Gro,  visit  a  desolate  widow  with  con- 
solation, and  hdp,  and  fatherhood  of  her 
orphan  childrea-~do  it  again  and  agaio-^ 
and  yoar  presence,  the  sound  of  your  ap- 
proaching  footstep,  the  soft  utterance  of 
your  voice,  the  very  mention  of  your  name 
-r-shall  come  to  dilate  her  heart  with  a  ful- 
ness which  defies  her  tongue  to  utter,  but 
speaks  by  the  tokens  of  a  swinmiing  eye, 
anddaspiBd  hands,  and  fervent  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  upon  your  head  I  No  less  co- 
pious acknowledgment  to  God,  the  author 
of  our  wdl-being  and  the  father  of  our  bet- 
ter hopes,  ought  we  to  fed  when  his  Word 
disdoseth  to  us  the  excesses  of  his  love. 
Though  a  veil  be  now  cast  over  the  Majes- 
ty which  speaks,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Eter- 
nal which  we  hear,  coming  m  soft  cadences 
to  win  our  favour,  yet  omnipotent  as  the 
voice  of  the  tliunder,  and  overpowering  as 
the  rushing  of  many  waters.  And  though 
the  veil  of  the  future  intervene  between  our 
hand  and  the  promised  goods,  still  are  tKey 
from  His  lips,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 
who  commands  and  all  things  stand  fast. 
With  no  less  emotion,  therefore^  should  this 
book  be  opened,  than  i/*,  like  him  in  the 
Apocalypse,  you  saw  the  voice  which  spake ;  * 
or  like  him  in  the  trance,  you  were  iiUo  tlie 
third  trance  translated^  companying  and 
communing  with  the  realities  of  glory, 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived. 


'*  Far  and  foreign  from  such  an  opened 
and  awakened  bosom  is  that  cold  and  for- 
mal hand  which  is  generally  laid  upon  the 
Sacred  Volume ;  that  unfeding  and  unim- 
pressive tone  with  which  its  accents  are 
pronounced ;  and  that  listless  and  incurious 
ear  into  which  its  blessed  sounds  arerecd- 
ved. '  How  can  you,  thus  unimpassioned, 
hold  communion  with  themes  in  which 
ever3rthing  awful,  vital,  and  endearing,  do 
meet  together !  AVhy  is  not  curiosity,  cu- 
riosity ever  hungry,  on  edge  to  know  the 
doings  and  intentions  of  Jehovah,  King  of 
Kmgs?" 

Now  what  good  is  there  in  thus 
pushing  the  best  ideas  to  the  verge  of 
absurdity?  Will  anybody  of  sound 
mind  listen  to  a  man  who  says,  that 
every  time  he  opens  the  book  of  Re- 
velations, it  is  his  duty  to  feel  the  same 
degree  of  emotion  with  which  the  apos- 
tle, in  Patmos,  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  heard  the  angel  of  God  speak  to 
him  the  mysteries  of  futurity?  St 
John  himself  could  not  feel  the  same 
degree  of  emotion  as  this  in  openipg 
the  book  which  he  himself  had  writ- 
ten even  a  month  afterwards.  As  well 
might  Mr  Irving  tell  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  he  ought  to  feel  the 
same  way  when  he  turns  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  he 
did  when  he  had  Uie  first  glimpse  of 
Buonaparte's  columns  on  that  great 
day.  As  well  might  he  say,  that  we 
ought  all  to  feel  the  same  way  in 
reading  of,  that  we  should  in  witness- 
ing with  our  own  eyes,  a  horrible  mur- 
der. Such  rant  as  ibis  can  have  no 
tendency  but  to  create  suspidon  in 
those,  who  hear  a  man  of  "  ^gantic 
stature,"  and  with  a  beard  on  his  chin, 
we  suppose,  uttering  it.  Does  Mr  Ir- 
ving mean  to  say,  that  he  himself  sees 
THE  Sun  and  the  green  fields  every 
day  vrith  the  same  emotion,  where- 
with a  man,  suddenly  delivered  from 
blindness,  opens  his  eyes  upon  the 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  nature  ? — 
These  are  just  the  sort  of  things  that 
Whitfield  dealt  in—they  are  by  no 
means  adapted  for  being  printed.  But, 
to  be  sure,  the  book  is  meant  for  "  the 
imaginative  classes." 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than 
quoting,  for  the  absurdity  of  language 
and  style,  passages  which,  of  course, 
contain  much  serious  matter  for 
thought ;  but  it  must  be  done.  We 
want  to  prove  the  servile  Chalmerian- 
ism  of  Irving ;  and  we  think  if  we 
quoted  no  more,  the  following  would 
be  enough  for  our  purpose. 


"  See  a  voice  T*  We  have  heard  of  pigs  seeing  the  wind  before,  but  this  is  new. 
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^'  Metbinks  the  affections  of  men  are 
fallen  into  Uie  yellow  leaf.  Of  your  poets 
which  charm  the  world's  ear,  who  is  he 
that  in^teth  a  song  unto  his  God  ?  Some 
will  tune  theur  harps  to  soisual  pleasures, 
and  hy  the  enchantment  of  their  genius, 
well  nigh  commend  their  unlioly  tJiemes  to 
the  imagination  of  saints,*  Others,  tO  the 
high  and  noble  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
w£U  sing  of  domestic  joys  and  happy  unions, 
casting  around  sorrow  the  radiancy  of  vir- 
tue, and  bodyine  forth,  in  undying  forms, 
the  short-lived  visions  of  joy.  Others  have 
enrolled  themselves  thehigJi^priests  of  mute 
Nattire'^s  charms^  encluinting  her  echoes 
with  their  minstrelsy^  and  peopling  her  so- 
litudes with  tlie  bright  creatures  of  their 
fancy.  But  when,  since  the  days  of  the 
blind  master  of  English  song,  hath  any 
poured  forth  a  lay  worthy  of  the  Christian 
theme  ?+  Nor  in  philosophy,  «  the  palace 
of  the  soul,*  have  been  more  mindful  of 
their  Maker.  The  flowers  of  the  garden 
and  the  herbs  of  the  field  have  their  un- 
wearied devotees,  crossing  the  ocean,  way- 
faring in  the  desert,  and  making  devout 
pilgnmagcs  to  every  region  of  nature,  for 
offerings  to  their  patron  muse.  The  rocks, 
from  their  residences  among  the  clouds  to 
their  deep  rests  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the 
earth,  have  a  most  hold  and  venturous 
priesthood;  who  see  in  their  rough  and 
^flinty  faces  a  more  delectable  image  to  adore 
than  in  the  revealed  countenance  of  God, 
And  the  political  wel&re  of  the  world  is  a 
very  Moloch,  who  can  at  any  tune  com- 
mand his  hecatomb  of  human  victims. 
But  the  revealed  sapience  of  God,  to  which 
the  harp  of  David  and  the  prophetic  lyre 
of  Isaiah  were  strung,  die  prudence  of 
God  wluch  the  wisest  of  men  coveted  afler, 
preferring  it  to  every  gift  which  Heaven 
could  confer— and  the  eternal  Intelligence 
himself  in  human  form,  and  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One  which  abideth, — these  the 
common  heart  of  man  hath  forsaken,  and 
refused  to  be  charmed  withal. 

*'  I  testify,  that  there  ascendeth  not  from 
earth  a  Hosannah  of  her  children  to  bear 
witness  in  the  ear  of  the  upper  regions,  to 
the  wonderful  manifestations  of  her  God  ! 
From  a  few  scattered  hamlets,  in  a  small 
portion  of  her  wide  territory,  a  small  voice 
ascendeth  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  But  to  the  service  of  our 
general  Preserver  there  is  no  concourse, 
from  Dan  unto  Beershcba,  of  our  people ; 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  apostolic  commission,  know 
not  the  testimonies  of  our  God ;  and  the 


multitude  of  those  who  do^  r^ect  or  de- 
spise them ! 

*'*'  But  to  return  from  Hiis  lamentoHam^ 
which  may  God  hear,  who  doth  not  disre- 
gard  the  cries  of  his  ^fiicted  people  !**  &c. 

More  consummate  affectation — ^more 
babyish  tinsel^  were  neveiv  we  venture 
to  say^  invented  for  the  benefit  of  the 
**  imaginative  classes."  We  confess, 
that^  r^arding  the  last  sentence  as 
part  of  a  printea  book,  and  of  a  book 
written  solely  and  expressly  to  be 
printed,  there  is  something  to  us  real- 
ly all  but  blasphemous  in  the  oanbi- 
natiou  of  its  phrases.  The  sermon 
concludes  thus : — 

*^  Mistake  us  not,  for  we  steer  in  a  nar- 
row, very  narrow  channel,  with  rocks  of 
popular  prejudice  on  every  side.  While 
we  thus  invocate  to  the  reading  d^  the 
Word,  the  highest  strains  of  the  human 
soul,  mistake  us  not  as  derogating  from 
the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Far  be  it 
from  any  Christian,  much  further  fiom  any 
Qiristian  pastor,  to  withdraw  from  God 
the  honour  which  is  everywhere  his  due, 
but  there,  most  of  all  his  due,  where  the 
human  mind  laboured  alone  fior  thousands 
of  years,  and  laboured  with  no  success— 
viz.  the  r^eneration  of  itself,  and  its  re- 
storation to  the  lost  semblance  of  the  Di- 
vinity.— Oh  !  let  him  be  reverently  inqui< 
red  after,  devoutly  waited  on,  and  most 
thankfully  acknowledged  in  every  step  of 
progress  ftom  the  soul's  fresh  awakening 
out  of  her  dark  oblivious  sleep — even  to 
her  ultimate  attainment  upon  earth,  and 
full  accomplishment  for  heaven.  And  that 
there  may  be  a  fuller  choir  of  awakened 
men  to  advance  his  honour  and  glory  here 
on  earth — and  hereafter  in  heaven  above — 
let  the  saints  bestir  themselves  like  aneels, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  like  arman^ 
gels  strong  ! — And  now  at  length  let  us 
have  a  demonstration  made  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  thought,  and  generous  in  action, 
and  devoted  in  piety,  for  bestirring  this  le- 
thargic age,  and  breeding  the  ban<u  of  hell, 
and  redeeming  the  whole  world  to  the  ser- 
vice of  its  God  and  King ! 

'*  As  He  doth  know  tihis  to  be  the  desire 
and  aim  of  the  preceding  discourse,  so  may 
he  prosper  it  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls, 
that  to  ids  poor  servant,  covered  over  with 
iniquities,  may  derive  the  forgiveness  and 
honour  of  those  who  turn  many  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan to  the  service  of  the  living  GK)d."  J 


•  Does  he  mean  Don  Juan  ?  +  Have  3«)u  forgot  Cowper  ? 

X  The  verb  derive  is  constantly  used  by  Mr  Irving  in  this  totally  obsolete  sense—we 
pesume  it  lingers  as  a  Gallowgatism.  In  like  taste,  he  always  talks  about  '^  toula*'- be- 
ing '«  wrapt,"  when  the  meaning  is  rapt.  Why  not  wrapture  too?  And  this  is  Ac  man 
who  will  preach  like  nobody  but  Cicero— who  will  write  for  nobody  but  the  '^  learned 
and  imaginative." 
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''Nowatlengthrasifjforsoothithe  Be  amired  it  is  even  so  to  kapipeii  to  the 

conclusion  of  Mr  Irving's  first  printed  despisew  of  holy  writ." 

tsermon  were  to  be  a  new  era  in  the  What  hammering  of  epithets!  what 

history  of  Christian  England!  conglomeratimiof^ures!—- whathelp« 

The  fallowing  passage  is  another  at-  less  poluphloisboioism ! 

tempt  at  ^e  soaring  style  of  Chalmers.  Tne  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 

We  confess,  we  have  heard  the  Doctor  occupied  with  '*  For  Judgment  to 


speak  things  not  much  less  wildly 
worded;  but  most  certainly  he  has 
never  printed  anything  quite  so  bad  in 
that  way. 

'*  Obey  the  Scriptures  or  you  perish— 
You  may  despise  the  honour  done  you  by 
the  Majesty  above,  you  may  spurn  the  so- 
yj^feignty  of  Almighty  Qoa,  yon  may  re- 
volt from  creation's  universal  rule,  to  bow 
before  its  Creator,  and  stand  in  momentary 
rebdlion  against  his  ordinances ;  his  over- 
lures  of  mercy  you  may  cast  contempt  on, 
and  crudfy  afiresh  the  royal  pertonage  who 
bears  them ;  and  you  may  riot  in  your  li- 
centious liberty  for  a  while,  and  make  game 
of  his  indulgence  and  long^uffering.  But 
come  at  length  U  wUl,  when  Revenge  shall 
array  hers^to  gojbrth,  and  Anguish  ^laU 
attend  her,  and  from  the  wheels  of  their  cha" 
riot  rum  and  ^smatf  shall  shoot  far  and  wide 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Xing,  whose  deso- 
lation ahaU  not  tarry,  and  whose  destruction, 
as  the  ttnng  of  the  whirlwind,  ^udlbeswjfi'-^ 
hopeless  as  the  conclttsion  tf  eternity  and  the 
reversion  of  doom.  Then  around  ihtjiery 
concave  of  the  wasteful  pit,  the  clang  of 
grief  shall  ring,  and  ihefiinty  heart  which 
repelled  tender  mercy  shall  strike  its  fangs 
into  its  proper  bosom ;  and  the  soft  and 
gentle  spirit  which  dissolved  in  voluptuous 
pleasures,  shall  dissolve  in  weeping  sorrows 
and  outhur sting  lamentations  ;  and  the^a^f 
^^^  of  time  SHALL  depart;  and  sportful 
liberty  shall  be  bound  for  ever  in  die  chain 
of  obdurate  necessity.  The  green  earth, 
with  all  her  blooming  beauty,  and  bowers 
of  peace,  SHALL  depart.  The  morning 
and  evening  salutations  of  kinsmen  shall 


come^  an  Argument  in  Nine  Parts." 
It  is  plentifully  gamidied  with  dulcia 
vitia  of  the  same  kind  with  these— but 
really  we  can  see  nothing  that  deserves 
the  name  of  novelty ,  eitner  in  the  ge- 
neral strain^  or  in  we  particular  illus- 
trations of  the  argument ;  and  there- 
fbre  we  shall  not  at  present  occupy  our 
readers  with  it.  We  have  no  sort  of 
doubt^  that  many  of  the  sections  might 
produce  a  very  considerable  efibct^  if 
powerfully  delivered  ffom  the  pulpit 
— and  we  have  no  doubt^  that  many 
of  the  people^  who  are  accustomed  to 
sermon-readings  may  be  pleased  with 
them  also  as  a  variety — ^but  as  for  this 
bein^  the  sort  of  thing  to  introduce 
religious  reading  into  favour  am<mg 
new^  and,  forsooth,  higher  classes  <£f 
readers — (we  deny  that  the  higher 
classes  are  less  religiously  disposed,  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
religion,  than  any  others^— we  say  this 
once  for  all) — Uie  Rev.  Edward  Ir- 
ving must  excuse  us,  if  we  totally  dif- 
fer firom  him. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
state  very  seriously,  that  although  we 
make  no  objections  to  the  general 
strain  of  Mr  Irving's  theology— -we 
think  it  is  extravagant,  but  we  let  that 
pass  fbr  the  present— we  do  think 
there  is  a  tone  of  bold  levity,  perhaps 
not  meant  to  be  such,  in  very  many  of 
what  he  probably  conceives  to  be 
among  his  most  felicitous  and  original 


depart,  and  the  ever-welcome  voice  of     «^^JL«  «i.*a«»t«o«,4.  *Uia   A*nm^<»«* 

fricndahi;,  and  the  tender  whUpeHng  of     ^TTLo ^»Tr!.n  h.™^^' 
*^'  ^     ■»         which  we  are  sure  can  naye  no  ten- 

dency, except  to  excite  great  and  un- 


fulUiearted  affection,  shall  depart, 
for  the  sad  discord  of  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And  the  tender 
names  of  children,  and  father  and  mother, 
and  wife  and  husband,  with  the  communion 
oi  domestic  love,  and  mutiuUsSecXiow,  and 
the  inward  touches  of  natural  instinct, 
which  ^mi/y  compact,  when  uninvaded  by 
discord,  wraps  die  live-long  day  into  one 
swell  of  tender  emotion,  making  earth's 
lowly  scenes  worthy  of  heaven  itself — All, 
all  shall  pass  away;  and,  instead,  shall 
come  the  level  lake  that  bumeth,  and  the 
solitary  dungeon,  and  the  desolate  bosom, 
and  the  throes  and  tossings  of  horror  and 
hopelessness,  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched. 

<'  'Tis  written,  'tis  wntten,  'tis  sealed  of 
heaven,  and  a  few  years  shall  reveal  it  alL 


necessary  disgust;  more  especially 
among  those  classes  of  persons,  Wi 
whom  his  work  has  been,  according 
to  his  own  story,  got  up.  Cheers, 
his  master,  has  been  lauded  till  all  the 
world  is  well  nigh  nauseated,  for  his 
courage  in  illustrating  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  by  examples  and  allusions 
of  a  sublunar  and  fiimiliar  character, 
fie  it  so,  that  Dr  Chalmers  has  often 
done  something  of  this  kind  with 
great  and  praise- worthy  success.  But 
if  so,  the  reading  of  Mr  Irving's  book 
has  certainly  impressed  us  very  deep- 
ly with  a  sense  of  the  extreme  delicacy 
requisite  in  the  use  of  this  style,  ana 
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of  his  (Mr  Irving's)  profound  incapa-  death,  although  we  were  not  inBtrumental 

city  to  appreciate  the  essential  diffi-  ^  the  fall.   God  looks  upon  our  case,  and 

culties  of  that  willed  he  has  so  rashly  ^°^  "^t  hinder  it    He  hath  sent  a  reme- 

imitated,  and  so  unhappily  overstep.  J^'  ^"*  ^y/*^  <^e  greater  portion  of  moi 

Ded  It  is  in  contemolatine  his  me-  ^*^®  "®^"  ^*^*^  ^^  **•  Coi»t«»pl*te  Ac 
U^^A  ^  i.«»^i:»^  o^«,^  «p  ♦t^-^  ^«»i,  condition  of  whole  continents  of  the  earth 
thod  of  handling  some  of  those  dark-  sheltering  in  sultry  toil,  or  raging  in  fierce 
est  and  most  impenetrable  n^ystenes,  contests  of  mutual  mis«y  and  d«truction, 
from  which  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  oppressed  by  the  wilfidness  of  smgle  men, 
of  men  and  of  divines  have  ever  turn-  at  whose  pleasure  diey  are  bought  and  sold, 
ed  their  modest  eyes,  that  we  have  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death,  without 
been  continually  and  painfully  remind-  knowledge  of  better  things  to  come,  or 
ed  of  the  truth  of  the  saying — "  That  cheerful  hope  of  any  redress  of  wrong.  All 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  ^o'  ^hat  ?  for  the  sin  of  our  first  great  pa- 
tread."  His  speculations  upon  the  in-  '^nts,  over  whom  we  had  no  control;  let 
termediate  stateof  the  soul.t-upon  the  ^^^ contmplate  this,  and  see  what  stem 

actual,  visible,  and  tangible  occurrences  T^'i^f^  ^^  ^"^  "f  ^  ""^  ^™*  "^«- 

^fi  *i,l  rfc.«\>«    T„«^«^««  I     ««^  cy  and  goodness.    I  confess,  when  I  €(»- 

of  the  Day   OP   Judgment  !-and,  ^^^^  ^^^  administration  of  this  woe- 

perhaps,  most  of  aU,  his  mmute  and  f^  ^^,1^  since  the  fall,  so  far  as  U  is 

laboured  disqtilsitions  upon  the  pre-  recorded  in  the  annals  of  nations,  I  feel 

cise  nature  of  the  torments  of  hell,  a  shrinking  terror  of  the   sternness  of 

have  not  merely  disgusted  us  as  spe-  Him   in    whose  hands   the  government 

cimens  of  the  most  outrageous  bad  rests.    The  world  hath  been  a  very  fiir- ' 

taste,  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  his  nace  of  hot  and  murderous  passions,  a 

place   and  calling,   and  extravagant  seething  vessel  of  blood,  which  hath  never 

self-conceit— but   they   have    really  rested,  but  smoked  to  heaven  in  vain.  Even 

shocked  us  as  so  many  pieces  of  blas^  stiU,  after  the  great  propitiation  and  atone- 

plumy.     When  we  tmhk  of  the  deli-  "J^nt  for  the  world's  sins,  it  never  resteth. 

Ly  Ld  modesty  of  the  great  found-  ^^y  ^L:'Z''^r^J'%li: 

ers  of  the  Enghsh  church,  m  approach-  jj  most  desperate  moods  into  etei^ty. 

mg  the  very  outskirts  of  these  forbid-  Vrickednessrageth,princescombmcagainst 

den  regions,  and  then  turn  to  this  the  Lord  and  his  Anomted,  they  filch  the 

young  and  very  imperfectly  educated  sacred  authority  of  God,  they  plant  their 

man,  and  observe  with  what  vulgar  scornful  foot  upon  the  neck  of  noUe  na- 

and  rejoicing  audacity  he  treads  titie  tions,  and  they  defy  the  tears  and  groans 

ground  that  a  Hooker,  a  Taylor,  a  of  millions  to  mdt  thdr  stony  hearts.  Oh, 

Barrow  would  have  trembled  to  conta-  ™7  ^°^.;  ^\^^^  V^  *^  ^^®  ."*  *^' 

minate,  by  the  footstep  of  even  the  J  «"  ^t  thou  dash  Aemm  piec»  mce 

most  enliglitened  geniii-we  do  con-  ^^  P^f^^^  ^''f  them  in  thy  hat  dis^ 

A^  ♦i,^*^-  «,«»»  »^^«  ♦^  ^.v.^.  «ii  pl^f^fure  $    This,  when  I  look  upon,  and 

fess,  that  we  want  words  to  express  aU  Remember  from  what  maU  beg£f^s  H 

our  feelui^.  The  boyish  greenness-  ^^ose,  I,fbr  one,  caknot  do^bt  ^the 

the  satisfied  short-sightedness— the  ir-  Almighty* tfotce  of  character  to  carry  any^ 

reverent  fVee-and-easy  words,  phrases,  Uting  into effi:ct !!    If  Gk)d  c«m  exist  with 

and  images,  which  this  person  exhi-  such  a  blighted  region  and  tormented 

bits  in  many  passages  of  the  sort  we  people  under  his  government,  why  may  he 

have  indicateo,   would  probably  do  not  also  exist  in  the  knowledge  and  per* 

more  harm  to  an  el^ant  and  imagina-  misHon  of  hellf    Tragedies  as  deep  as 

tivemind,  labouring  under  the  weight  ^^  "^  consummating  every  day  under 

of  doubt,  than  aU  the  open  and  avow-  ^^  f^^f  ^V^^  a^^  deeds  of  darbiess,  foirf 

ed  profanities  of  a  thousand  atheists.  "  *^^  piN.transacted  m  hi^est  places  widi 

Let  any  man  read  dispassionately  the  *^V°'{f  "* ""^  ^ ^''\T'^T'^\^. ^1 

x^*  ^j  ««««    «*    vu»^oo«vm.a.^xj  m*c  j^^^^  |^jg  ^^^g  ^  founding  horn  through 

following  singe  specimen,    and  we  which  to  blow  blasphemy  ind  cruelty  ofer 

shall  be  heartily  content  to  stand  by  the  world.    They  make  his  reUgion  a  veU 

his  judgment.  of  midnight,  to  darken  the  eye  of  reason, 

"  The  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  need  and  deaden  the  free-bom  energies  of  man. 

not  be  lauded  here,  after  what  hath  been  Why,  if  his  nature  be  so  sofk,  doth  he  al- 

written  in  the  third  part  of  this  discourse,  low  these  most  shocking  sights  for  one  in- 

But  though  exceeding  great,  and  greatly  stant  ?  and,  allowing  them  now,  may  he 

to  be  adored,  and  sufficient  for  the  salva-  not  allow  them  hereafter  ? 

tion  of  all  the  earth,  these  attributes  do  con-  «•>  Do  these  amiable  enthusiasts  now  ""!>- 

sist  with  others  of  a  firmer  texture  and  a  gine  that  the  Divine  nature  is  grieved,  and 

sterner  mood.     Here  are  we,  the  sons  of  its  enjojrment  overshadowed,  by  the  CDor- 

men,  suffering  daily  pain,  misery,    and  mities  into  which  this  earth  has  broken 
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looie  ?  No  1  The  Divine  nature  it  a  strong 
texture  qf  hein^^  which  is  not  trouhled  by 
any  8U(£  jpravocations.     It  is  bound  in 
bands  of  eternity  and  unchangeableness. 
It  giveth  law,  and  rejoiceth  in  the  execu- 
tion of  low.    It  giveth  one  law  of  blessed- 
ness to  righteousness,  another  law  of  mi- 
sery to  sin ;  and  it  is  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  both.    For,  each  is  equally  needful 
to  the  welfare  of  the   universe;    which 
standeth  happy,  because  with  obedience 
oometh  all  enjo]naaent  and  delight,  with 
disobedience  all  misery  and  tribulation  to 
its  people.     They  step  across  the  dividing 
line,  and  a  thousand  perplexities  from  with- 
in, a  thousand  troubles  fiom  without,  in- 
vaide  their  heretofore  untroubled  being. 
And  they  are  shipped  qf  by  no  active  in- 
fiiction  of  God,  but  as  it  were  by  the  neces-' 
sity  of  their  nature,  to  herd  and  congregate 
with  spirits  accursed.    This  may  seem,  to 
soft  and  tender-hefted  nature,  a  blemish  in 
the  character  of  God,  and  the  construction 
of  his  creatures.    But  seem  how  it  may  to 
human  nature,  it  is  no  less  certain,  and 
hath  been  evinced  in  tJ^e  bevy  of  angels 
who  were  detruded  from  their  seats  in  hea- 
ven to  the  bottomless  pit,  and  too  fatally 
evinced  in  all  Adam*s  posterity  denounced 
for  one  offence.    I  wonder  that  we  should 
speculate,  who  are  labouring  under  the  fa- 
tal reality !  The  beings  of  another  sphere, 
who  retain  their  constancy  and  enjojrment, 
may  speculate  about  the  limitations  of  di- 
vine infliction,  and  wonder  to  what  length 
Ck>d*s  hatred  of  sin  may  carry  him  against 
the  soft  intercession  of  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  -whesi.  these  two  principles  of  his 
nature  will  come  into  equUibrium  and  find 
a  resting  place.   But  for  us,  who  taste  and 
know,  wlio  feel  and  sufi*er,  it  is  vain  to 
urge  such  speculations  against  assurance, 
and  to  raise  up  tranquillizing  delusions  of 
God*s  nature  against  positive  revelations  of 
his  nature. 

'^  Next  to  meet  their  philosophical  no- 
tion, that  all  punishment  is  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender ;  however  good  it 
may  be  in  human  jurisprudence,  it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  principle  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure, as  that  is  to  be  gathered  from  what 
we  know ;  in  evidence  of  which,  I  instance 
the  condition  of  the  apostate  angels,  who 
since  their  fiill  have  not  been  visited  by 
hope  nor  relaxation  of  woe,  but  are  ever 
urged,  and  ever  to  be  urged,  if  Scripture  is 
to  be  believed,  with  excessive  woe.  They 
were  as  good  spirits  as  any  other,  as  well 
ingratiated  in  their  Creator's  favour  and 
advanced  in  his  confidence,  and  had  as 
good  and  rightful  a  hold  of  his  tender  mer- 
cy.  But  there  they  lie  in  chains  of  dark- 
ness, dreeing  the  everlasting  penance  of  sin, 
which,  when  once  it  enters,  deranges  the 
fine  tissue  of  happy  natures  for  ever ;— - 
even  as  we  often  see  a  stroke  of  terrible  ca- 
hiinity  derange  for  ever  the  organizatioa  of 


reason  and  Intellect,  whidi  no  solaoeaients 
of.  friends  or  softening  influence  of  time 
shall  afterwards  restore.  iSin  is  rightly  con- 
ceived of,  not  by  comparison  with  crimes 
against  human  law,  that  may  be  wiped 
away  by  a  suitable  forfeit,  but  when  it  is 
imagined  to  bring  along  with  it  an  irreme- 
diable fall;  Ood's  proviiices  would  not 
otherwise  be  secure,  but  alwa3rs  under 
calms  «nd  storms,  like  our  habitation. 
Therefore,  to  insure  the  felicity  of  the 
whole,  the  part  is  sacrificed.  Where  sin 
comes,  it  weeds  the  creature  out  from  lus 
place,  and  transplants  him  into  sinful  re- 
gions, where  he  can  have  his  humour  gra^ 
t^ed  at  vis  proper  expense. 

'^  Man  is  an  exception  certainly  to  this 
rule  of  steadfast  and  immovable  jconditions 
proceeding  from  sin.    But,  that  it  is  the 
exception  which  confirms  the  rule  is  most 
manifest,  from  the  terrible  power  of  an 
Almigh^  Being;  which  was  necessary  to 
wrench  us  from  the  grasp  of  our  enemy 
back  again  into  hope ;  from  the  steps  that 
had  to  be  taken  in  the  courts  above,  and 
the  exhibition  that  had  to  be  made  in  the 
world  beneath,  before  recovery  was  even 
possible.    And  see,  with  all  me  sacrifice 
and  suffering,  by  how  slow  degrees  reco- 
very comes  about,  how  few  have  partaken 
of  it,  and  with  how  much  chance  of  failure 
it  is  surrounded ;  what  a  struggle,  what  a 
trial  is  involved  in  the  salvation  of  any 
single  man  !  Which  aU  serves  to  shew  how 
hard  it  was  to  win  man  back  £rom  under 
the  curse  that  is  engraven  on  all  creation 
against  sin ;  and  how,  with  dU  the  inter^ 
vention  of  Christ  Jesus,  there  has  only,  as  it 
were,  dawned  on  us  the  morning  streaks  of  a 
day,  which  a  thousand  vicissitudes  may  over- 
cast and  utterly  deface  ;  it  is  but  a  star  of 
hope  that  hath  peoed  through  the  sorrow- 
"  ful  gloom,  unto  which,  if  we  take  steed- 
fast  heed,  the  day  will  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  arise  upon  our  hearts— but  if  not,  then 
double  darkness  and  tenfold  dismay  will 
cover  us  for  evermore. 

'*  The  true  character  of  Sin,  therefore,  I 
hold,  both  by  the  example  of  the  repro* 
bate  angels  and  the  history  of  man's  re- 
demption, is,  that  it  brings  with  it  irreme- 
diable conclusions.  The  Saviour's  power- 
ful arm  hath,  as  it  were,  made  a  little  dear 
space  around  us  for  holy  action,  and 
opened  a  bore  in  the  doiufy  heavens 
through  which  the  light  of  restoration 
may  come  in  upon  the  hopeless  earth. 
And  this  illuminated  spot  shUts  about  and 
about  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a 
thousand  angels  of  darkness  are  aye  en- 
deavouring to  scarf  up  the  brigM  sign  of 
mercy  in  the  heavens.  Oh  !  ffiey  grudge 
Its  so  much  toon  from,  their  righ^vi  domi- 
nion over  a  sinfid  place,  and  it  is  A  FEAR- 
FUL STRUGGLE  which  the  power  of  the  S^ 
rit  ^  God  hath  to  maintain  against  ^lem* 
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Tk^  come  an,  fMoting  fir  their  owHy  Woe 
wol»e»  that  have  been  scared  fwm  that  prey* 

When  the  davm  visits  another  rtgimi,  they 
raise  commotions  to  shtU  it  out.  Thrones 
they  raUy  under  their  blade  bofmcrs,  and 
principalities  under  their  enagn  tf  dark" 
ness ;  fahc  reHgiori  makes  them  drunk  nnth 
the  Clip  of  her  abominaiions,  and  they  rush 
^vU  uj)on  the  servants  cf  the  Ijord  like  in- 
carnate demons  from  the  pit.  iSin  is  the 
lord  qft/ds  eartli,  and  grud^eth  hard  to  give 

vp  what  he  won  in  the  fatal  garden,** 

♦  ♦  «•'        °    •  « 

*'*'  What  may  be  in  the  womb  of  eterni- 
ty, I  know  not.    Whether  there  may  be  a 
visit  paid  to  hell^s  habitations  by  another 
'  mighty  to  save,'  I  know  not.     Whether 
there  may  be  some  other  dispensations  of 
mercy  to  the  abject  crcamres  when  tliis 
dispensation  is  fulfilled,  another  trial  of 
the  forlorn  creatures,  and  another  levy  of 
righteous  men  carried  after  probation  and 
santtification  to  heaven,  and  so,  dispensa- 
tion after  dispensation,  the  numbers  of  the 
damned  thinned  and  thinned,   until    at 
length  they  shall  be  all  recovered — these 
things,  there  is  not  one  shadow  of  revela- 
'  tion  to  induce  the  hope  of,  and  tliercfore  I 
declare  it  to  be  the  most  daring  invasion 
upon  the  prerogative  of  God,  the  most 
monstrous  abuse  of  his  gracious  revelation, 
the  most  dangerous  unloosing  of  its  power 
over  men,  to  set  forth  as  certain,  as  pro- 
bable, or  even  as  possible,  such  doctrines 
as  are  wont  to  be  set  forth  amongst  us." 
Mr  Irving  cannot^   '^  for    one, 

DOUBT    THE    AlMIGHTy's    FO&CE    OF 

character!!!" — ^but  no — we  leave 
all  this  entirely  without  comment. 
If  other  people  can  read  such  things 
without  painful  feelings,  we  certain- 
ly cannot.  If  such  speculations  arc 
the  proper  materials  foft  addresses  to 
Christian  congr^ations,  assembled 
chiefly  (which  your  thundering  popu- 
lar pulpit  orators  are  so  very  apt  to 
forget)  for  the  purpose  of  worship^ 
ping  their  Maker,  we  are  entirely  mis- 
taken in  all  our  views  as  to  these  mat- 
ters. We  have  no  doubt,  a  parcel  of 
servant  girls  and  apprentices  may  prick 
up  their  cars  when  they  hear  such  un- 
wonted topics  started,  and  go  home 
with  great  satisfaction,  after  hearing  a 
few  paragraphs  exploded  about  themes, 
the  proper  discussion  of  which  is  not 
mucn  farther  beyond  their  own  un- 
derstanding than  that  of  their  oracle — 
we  willin^y  believe  that  all  this  may 
be  so ;  but  wc  do  not  believe,  that  suen 
a  choice  of  themes,  far  less  such  a 
method  of  treating  them,  is  at  all 
adapted  for  conciliating  the  favour  of 
"  the  more  learned,"  or  even  of  "  the 
more  imaginative  classes."    Fine  ladies 


and  gentlemen  will  do  mucji  for  the 
sake  of  a  sUre.  They  will  take  their 
stare  and  have  done.  We  venture  to 
prophesy  that  we  shall  bear  very  little 
of  Hatton-Garden  Chapel  after  the 
long  vacation. 

We  have  said  these  things  in  no 
spirit  of  unkinduess  towards  Mr  Ir- 
ving.    He  is  young — and  he  is  clever 
— and  he  may  change  his  plan,  and  do 
iax  better  things  her^ter*    We  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  be  so.    But  we 
must  hint  in  conclusion,  that  if^  in* 
stead  of  giving  advice  as  to  the  choice 
and  management  of  subjects  in  the 
composition  of  sermons,  to  such  a  di- 
vine as  Mr  Grordon  of  Edinbuivh, 
(which  he  so  coolly  does  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  argument  to  that  deisy- 
man,)  he  himself  would  condescend  to 
imitate  a  little  of  that  modesty  for 
which  Mr  Gordon,  in  the  midst  of  leal 
learning  and  real  eloquence,  is  so  ho- 
nourably distinguished,  it  might  be 
much  better  for  his  own  oongregaikm, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own  diaraeter^ 
Mr  Gordon  is  a  man  of  profound  at- 
tainments  in  the  exact  8cienee»— but 
his  habits  of  close  reasoning  are  not 
found  to  impair  the  flow  of  his  Chris* 
tian  zeal.  He  is  naturally  an  orator — 
a  true  orator — and  yet  his  feeling  of 
the  vastness  and  mysteriousoess  of 
the  arcana  of  Theology,  makes  him 
well  content  to  keep  his  oratory  for 
man,  and  the  doings  of  man.    Such 
an  example  might  be  heki  in  view 
sometimes,  with  great  advantage,  by 
Dr  Chalmers  himself— but  to  see  this 
raw  and  affected  imitator  of  the  Chal- 
merian  vein,  so  entirely  overlooking 
that  example — ^nay,  to  see  him  capable 
of  the  unheard-of  audacity  of^ving  ad- 
vice to  the  eminent  person  mio  sets  it 
— ^this  is  really  almost  enough  to  make 
one  shut  Mr  Irving's  book  for  ever, 
with  feelings  less  benign  than  we 
should  wish  to  entertain  towards  any 
man  who  we  are  bound  to  believe 
means  well,  however  mistaken  the  cast 
of  his  exertions  may  be. 

We  have  a  very  few  words  to  say 
in  rather  a  lighter  strain,  ere  we  dose 
this  artide^-but  we'  hope  Mr  Irving 
will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  suppo- 
sing that  we  have  not  been  very  seri- 
ous, merely  because  he  finds  us  dis- 
missing him  in  the  end  not  with  a 
frown,  but  with  a  smile. 

To  come  to  the  matter  at  once, 
then,  the  most  novel  thing  of  whidi 
this  book  of  sermons  can  boast,  is,  af- 
ter all,  a  thing  not  worthy  of  being 
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treated  in  a  very  serious  tone.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  occa« 
sional  admixture  of  remarks  upon  li- 
terary subjects^  and  particularly  the 
literature  of  our  own  day.  Our  preach- 
er^  for  example^  several  times  apostro- 
phizes Lord  Byron,  as  "  Woe-begone, 
fallen  man/'  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  calls 
him  and  Mpore  "  Priests  of  the  Cy- 
prian Goddess/'  (rather  a  queer  sort 
of  allusion,  by  the  way,  from  a  Chris- 
tian preacher,) — and  we  doubt  not  all 
this,  however  trite  it  would  have  ap- 
peared in  a  weekly  paper,  or  monthly 
magazine,  might  be  amusing  from  the 
Hatton-Garden  pulpit.  We  have  also 
a  formal  eulogy  of  two  pages  upon 
Wordsworth,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the 
author  of  the  Excursion  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  the  author  of  so 
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age,  who  will  yet  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
these  mongrel  Englishmen;  from  whose 
impieties  we  can  betake  ourselves  to  the 
'  Advent  to  Judgment,*  of  Taylor ;  the 
'  Four  Last  Things,'  of  Bates  ;  the  ^  Bless- 
edness of  the  Righteous,*  of  Howe ;  and 
the  *•  Sainfs  Rest,'  of  Baxter;  books  whicli 
breathe,  of  the  reverend  spirit  of  the  olden 
time.  God  send  to  the  otiiers  repentance, 
or  else  blast  the  powerx  they  liave  abused  so 
teiribly ;  for  if  they  repent  not,  they  sliaU 
harp  another  strain  at  that  scene  they  have 
sought  to  vulgarize.  The  men  have  seat- 
ed themselves  in  his  throne  of  judgment, 
to  vent  from  thence  doggrel  spleen  and  ti£- 
sipldJUittcry  ;  the  impious  men  have  no 
more  ado  with  the  holy  seat  than  the 
obscene  owl  hath,  to  nestle  and  Wing  forth 
in  the  Ark  of  ilie  Covenant,  which  the  wings 
<fthe  cherubim  of  glory  did  overshadow.** 

Now,  really  the  worthy  Laureate 


many  Orations  and  Arouments.    But    meets  with  very  scanty  charity  here 
one  passage  there  is  which  we  cannot    ^^om  this  great  preacher  to  the  imagina- 


think  of  not  quoting.  The  orator  has 
been  lamenting  over  the  fact,  that  the 
English  nation  possesses  no  great  poem 
upon  the  sulject  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, (a  subject,  by  the  way,  which  we 
hope  no  man  more  a  poet  than  Mr  Ir- 


tive  classes.  We  grant  that  his  hexame- 
ters are  lame,  and  that  the  whole  af^ 
fair  is  wretched  as  a  poem,  although 
it  certainly  does  contain  some  passages 
which  it  would  be  well  for  Mr  Ir- 
ving's  hearers,  if  Mr  Irving  could  ap- 


ving  himself,  will  ever  be  so  rash  as    proach  within  a  hundred  miles  of,  in 

to  meddle  with,)  and  then  he  breaks    nis  moments  of  happiest  inspiration. 

~  "  *  But  to  call  such  a  man  and  such  a  poet 

"  vile,"  '*  unprincipled,"  '^  profane," 
"  blasphemous,"  "  mongrel,"  "  impi- 
ous," &c.  and  to  threaten  him  with 
harping  in  hell,  on  account  of  his  "  Vi- 
sion of  Judgment" — ^Why,  really,  we 


out  into  the  following  paragraph  : 

''  Instead  of  which  mighty  fruit  of  ge- 
nius, this  age  (Oh,  shocking  !)  hath  pro- 
duced out  of  this  theme  two  most  nauseous 
and  unfirmed  abortions,  vile,  unprincipled^ 
and  unmeaning'^the  one  a  brazen-jUced 


piece  of  political  cant,  the  other  an  aban^    cannot  read  this  without  echoing  the 

"     ■  -     ^  -    meek-souled  Mr  Edward  Irving's  own 

ejaculation,  "  Oh!  shocking!*' 

To  be  serious  once  more — and  just 
for  a  moment — ^Mr  Edward  Irving, 
whcii  he  mentions,  in  or  out  of  his 
pulpit,  such  a  person  as  Mr  Soutbey^ 
might  really  do  well  to  remember  what 
Southey  is,  and  what  Irving  is.  What 
are  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  mere 
names  of  the  two  men  }  Grant  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  The 


doned  parody  of  solemn  judgment.  Of 
which  visionaries,  I  khow  not  whether  the 
self-confident -tone  of  the  one,  or  the  ill- 
placed  merriment  of  the  other,  displeasech 
.ME  the  more.  It  is  ignoble  and  impious 
to  rob  the  sublimest  of  subjects  o£  all  its 
grandeur  and  effect,  in  order  to  serve 
wretched  interests  and  vulgar  passions.  / 
have  no  sympathy  with  such  wf  etched  stuff, 
and  I  despise  the  age  which  hatfu  The 
men  are  limited  in  tf^r  faculties,  for  they, 
both  of  thein,  want  the  greatest  of  all  fa- ' 


culties— to  know  the  hving  God  and  stand  Vision  of  Judgment  as  an  indifferent 

in  awe  of  his  mighty  power ;  with  the  one,  poem — ^^Vell — Paradise  Uegained  is,  as 

blasphemy  is  virtue  when  it  inakcs  for  a  whole,  an  indifferent  poem — some  of 

loyalty  ;  with  the  other,  blasphemy  is  tlie  Shakespeare's  plays  are  indifferent—? 

food  and  spice  of  jest-making.    Barken,  many  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  many 


Barken. 
SOULS  ! — and  is  the  land  of  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser  and  Milton  come  to  this  !  that 
it  can  procreate  nothing  but  such  profane 
spawn,  and  is  content  to  exalt  such  blots 
and  blemishes  of  manhood  into  ornaments 
of  the  age  ?  Puny  aoe  !  when  religion 
and  virtue  and  manly  freedom  have  ceased 
from  the  character  of  those  it  accounteth 
noble.  But  I  thank  God,  who  hath  given 
us  a  refuge  in  the  great  spirits  of  a  former 
Vol.  XIV. 


of  Scott's  poems,  many  of  Byron's 
poems,  arc,  compared  with  their  best 
efforts,  indifferent — But  are  these  men 
the  less  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  because 
they  have  written  some  indifferent 
poems  t  The  question  is  not,  whether 
such  a  man  as  Southey  has  written  one 
indifferent  book,  but  whether  ha  baa 
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not  written  many  admirable  books —  a  measure  of  self-conceit  and  self-ig- 

books  which  belong  to  the  classical  lite-  norance — such  a  total  negation  of  dif- 

rature  of  England — books  which  bear  fidence  and  of  delicacy,  to  say  no  more 

the  impress  of  original  and  masterly  about  the  matter,   inspires  us  with 

genius — ^books  which  live,  and  which  many  doubts  as  to  Mr  Irving-»doubt9 

Cannot  die  ?     This  is  the  true  ques-  of  rather  a  more  serious  nature  than 

tion  ;  and  it  being  answered  in  the  af-  we  are  j^t  present  disposed  to  enlarge 

firmative,  as  it  must  be  by  every  man  upon. 

who  knows  anything  whatever  about  Such  are  our  serious  feelings  in  re- 
our  literature  and  our  poetry — ^by  every  gard  to  this  base  outrage  upon  the  de- 
man  who  has  ever  had  head  enough  corum  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rights  of 
and  heait  enough  to  understand  a  single  genius  and  virtue.  Nevertheless,  ta- 
page  of  such  works  as  Thalaba,  that  king  a  lower,  and  perhaps  a  more  sait- 
exquisite  etherial  romance — or  the  life  able  view  of  this  Mr  Irving's  case,  and 
of  Nelson,  that  specimen  of  chaste  and  considering  him  merely  as  a  young  ad- 
nervous  biography — that  gem  of  Eng-  venturer,  who  wants  to  make  a  noise, 
fish  patriotism— or  the  sublime  poem  we  certainly  do  not  advise  him  t&  de- 
Of  Roderick — ^in  a  word,  by  every  man  sist  fron>  seasoning  his  discourses  with 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  what  literary  allusions  and  personafities.  He 
Mr  Southey  has  done—  This  being  an-  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  more  per- 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  being  sonal  his  allusions  are,  the  more  alln- 
moreover  remembered,  that  Mr  Sou-  ring  and  delectable  will  they  be  found 
th^  is  not  only  one  of  the  very  first  by  "  the  more  learned,  imaginative^ 
cirder  of  living  scholars  and  authors  in  and  accomplished  classes ;"  antl  he  is 
England — ^indisputably  so — ^but  that  probably  sufficiently  aware  already, 
he  is  also,  '^  his  enemies  themselves  that  there  is  no  vehicle  in  which  they 
being  judges,"  aman  who  has  through  may  be  more  safely  and  cbnvenientij 
a  life,  not  now  a  short  one,  discharged  conveyed  to  such  classes,  thai!  the  Ser« 
every  social  and  moral  duty  of  an  Eng-  mon — we  beg  pardon — the  Oration, 
fish  GENTLEMAN,  with  Uniform  and  Why  not  review  Don  Juan  iii  that' 
exemplary  propriety — All  this  being  form?  We  ventuTe  to  promise  a  cWwd- 
kept  in  mind — and  it  being  also  kept  ed  auditory  of  both  Whigs  and  To- 
in  mind,  that  Mr  Edward  Irving  is  a  ries,  matrons  and  maids,  the  day  for 
young,  raw  Scotch  dominie,  who  pro-  which  that  Oration  is  announce].  Let. 
bably  never  sat  in  the  same  parlour  for  the  clerk  read  the  extracts,  if  Mr  Ir- 
five  minutes  with  any  man  worthy  of  ving  feels  fatigued.  He  really  has  had 
tying  tlie  latchets  of  Mr  Southey^s  the  merit  of  hitting  upon  one  gbod 
Mioes — a  person  Who  has  done  nothing  new  idea ;  and  by  all  meaHli  let  nim 
as  yet,  and  who  very  probably  never  make  the  most  of  it.  And,  by  the 
will  do  anything,  that  can  entitle  him  way,  since  he  has  laid  aside  altogether 
to  any  place  at  all  in  the  higher  ranks  the  name  of  sermon,  why  keep  up  the 
of  intellect — a  vain  green  youth,  drunk  farce  of  sticking  texts  from  the  Bible 
with  the  joy  of  a  novel,  and,  in  all  to  the  beginning  of  his  producticms  ? 
likeUhood,  a  very  transitory  notoriety  It  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  try  the 
—All  these  things,  we  say,  being  calm-  effect  of  a  neat  fittle  text  from  some 
ly  had  in  mind,  and  this  precious  pa-  popular  work  of  the  day. — ''  Ii»  the 
ragraph  read  over  again,  we  really  do  Book  of  Blackwood,  in  volume  the 

not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  cannot  con-  ,  page  the  — -,  column  the  se- 

ceiveof  there  being  more  than  one  opi-  cond,  and  there  the  first  paragraph, 

nion  as  to  who  is  the  most  dauntlessly  you  will  find  it  written,"  &:c.     ThU 

and  despi(5ably  arrogant  person  now  li-  would  certainly  produce  a  sensation 

ying  in  England.  We  confess  that  such  among  the  more  imaginatiye  closes. 
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A  VISIT  TO  SPAIN  IN  1822  ANJ)  1823.* 

This  is  a  manly  and  intelligent  ac-  might  have  borne  to  their  temple  of 

count  jpf  the  remarkable  proceedings  victory,  this  work  of  peace  would  have 

which  drew  the  general  eye  on  Madrid  outshone  them  aU*  The  most  glorious 

j^d  the  South  of  Spain  during  the  latr  I'ecord  of  their  triumph  would  have 

ter  pa^t  of  1822,  and  the  commence-  been  a  charter,  securing  liberty  to  all 

Wient  of  1823.     The  Journal  occupies  ranks-  of  the  generous  population  of 

only  seven  months,  but  those  were  seven  Spain. 

months  of  revolutionary  and  royalist  The  return  of  Ferdinand  extinguish- 

agitation — ^perhaps  the  most  stirring  ed  the  Cortes — a  feeble,  ignorant,  and 

political  period  that  had  happened  te  corrupt  cabal,  who  degraded  the  name 

Spain  since  the  suppression  of  the  of  patriots  and  of  statesmen.   The  po« 

Oortes  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  agi-  pulace,  disgusted  with  faction,  huzzaed 

lation  of  the  Peninsular  war  bore  the  after  the  King's  wheels,  as  he  drove 

character  of  the  time;  it  was  warlike,  over  the  nvutilated  body  of 'this  chai*- 

a  ^eat  swell  and  heave  of  popular  in-  latanism.  No  man  in  Spain  was  found 

dignation  against  a  national  enemy — a  public-spirited  enough  to  demand  free- 

Boble  and  vindicatory  revolt  of  human  dom  for  the  nation,  or  wise  enough  to 

nature  against  a  fraudulent,  insi^lting,  propose  a  rational  scheme  of  freedom,, 

and  homicidal  tyranny.  The  pressure  Thus  the  great  chance  was  cast  away, 

of  this  supreme  hatred  and  abhorrence  A  prejudiced  King  on  the  one  side,  sq 

crushed  all  the  little  local  influences  unadvised  people  oh  the  other^-the 

for  the  time ; — ^a  great  combat  was  to  throne  without  a  heart,  and  the  people 

be  fought,  from  whose  muster  nothing  without  a  head-^all  the  elements  were 

could  be  spared  for  petty  passions  and  prepared  that  wreck  nations.  To  minds 

individual  objects ;  and  in  the  vigour  looking  on  those  things  from  that  dis- 

of  this  universal  feeling,  as  in  the  con-  tance  of  place  and'  feeling,  which  ai- 

fidence  and  leading  of  a  sign  from  lows  of  the  truest  political  view,  Spain 

Heaven,  Spain  conquered.  was  on  the  verge  of  convulsion. 

•    But  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  to  Spain  The  revolt  of  the  troOps  decided  the 

what  the  ruin  of  Carthage  was  to  Rome,  question,  and  those  military  legislatoni 

In  the  loss  of  that  salutary  terror,  it  virtually  made  a  cypher  of  the  crown, 

lost  the  great  teacher  of  those  virtues  But,  once  again,  the  apathy  of  the  na- 

which  are  the  food  and  spirit  of  na-  tional  character  became  the  national 

tional  eminence,  and,  in  their  own  good  safegu^d.     The  army  conquered  the 

season,  of  solid,  prosperous  tranq\411i-  King,  and  then  restea  on  its  arms.   A 

ty.   They  thought  their  task  was  end-  knot  of  city  politicians,  refugees,  and 

ed,  when  it  was  scarcely  more  than  bcr  mendicants,  took  up  the  game,  when 

gun.    The  expulsion  of  the  French  the  men  of  the  pli^me  and  the  bayonet 

«hould  have  been  hailed,  not  as  the  had  fallen  asleep  beside  the  board, 

signal  of  rest,  but  of  labour  unincura-  The  terrors  of  a  military  struggle  sub-' 

bered,  free  to  choose  its  ground,  and  sided  into  the  squabbles  of  the  gown  ; 

putting  its  hand  to  the  plough  with  and  Spain,  by  nature  and  habit  the 

the  nerve  of  recent  success.  A  consti-  enemy  of  France  and  Republicanism, 

tution,  founded  on  the  ancient  forms  saw  itself  governed  under  the  name  of 

of  the  country,  with  whatever  of  utili-  national  freedom  by  the  code  of  a  Pa- 

ty  and  civilized  fitness  there  was  to  be  risian  Democracy, 

found  in  the  wisdom  of  modern  times.  Our  first  curiosity  is  of  course  e&, 

ought  to  have  been  the  first  and  the  cited,  like  that  of  the  writer,  to  see  the 

holiest  work  of  the  noblest  minds  of  forms  of  this  strange  legislation. 

Spain.  Whatever  spoils  of  batde  they  '^  One  of  the  first  places  to  which  I  bent 


•  A  visit  to  Spain,  detailing  the  Transactions  which  occurred  during  a  Residence  in 
that  Country  in  the  Latter  Part  of  1822,  and  the  first  Four  Months  of  1823.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Removal  of  the  Court  from  Madrid  to  Seville ;  and  General  Notices  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Costume,  and  J^u»c  of  the  Country.  By  Michael  J.  Quin, 
Barrister  at  Law,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Jlurs^,  Robinson* 
mnd  Co.  London  ;  and  A.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh.     1823. 
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my  steps  was  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes.     It  Genius  and  Honour,  stand  at  the  sides  of 

is  of  an  oval  form,  and  had  very  much  of  the  throne,  and  four— -the  cardiTwl  yir- 

a  scenic  appearance.    The  throne  is  at  one  tues— are  placed,  two  at  each  side,  lower 

'extremity.    It  consists  of  a  chair  of  state,  down.    There  are  affixed  to  the  wall  se- 

supported  by  two  bronze  gilt  lions ;  the  veral  marble  slabs,  on  which  are  written, 

back  is  composed  of  standards,  made  in  the  jn  letters  of  gold,  the  names  of  Alvarez, 

formof  the  Roman /a*cM.    On  the  top  is  jy^  peii^  Acevedo,  D.  Luis  Daois,  D. 

placed  a  Baronial  helmet,  adorned  with  a  pg^ro  Velardo,  D.  Juan  Diez  Porlier, 

large  ostrich  feather,  which  droops  oyer  jy  j^^^  Lacy,  and  D.  Mariano  Alvarez, 

the  seat.     Above  the  chair  is  the  mscnp-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  distinguished  themselves 

IlJ^'./^^'^^w^^V'v,^*^'-^^^  ^P*"  by  their  exertions  for  liberty.     On  tlie 
tna."  On  each  side  of  the  chair  are  Gary-       ^         ^         ,^^^^      „       ^^  ^^  ^_ 

atides,  the  one  representing  South  Amen-  ^.  ,      -  ^,     ^       .  .^  °.      .'  .        -v  j 

ca,  th;  other  the  Peninsula,  which  support  tic  f  of  the  Const. tution  is  inscribed:-. 

asquare  canopy,  &c.     The  throne  is  elc-  ^  "  ^lie  sovereignty  resides  eM«ituJly  m 

vated  upon  a  platform.     One  step  below  ^^  P^V"*"?,  *".^^^*'"«^*''*.  *°  ?J  ^f^**^  ^■ 

this  there  is  another  platform,  on  which  clusively  the  right  of  makmg  its  fundamen- 

stands  an  oblong  table,  for  the  President  ^l^a^*-  •     ,    .      j  ,    , 

and  six  Secretaries  of  the  Cortes.  The  Pre-         Spectators  are  not  admitted  below 

sident  sits  with  his  back  to  the  tlirone,  the  the  bar,  nor  into  the  space  appropriated 

Secretaries  occupy  the  sides  of  the  table,  to  the  Deputies ;  but  they  are  amply 

At  the  end  opposite  to  the  President  stands  provided  for  in  two  large  galleries,  one 

a  silver  crucifix.    A  small  silver  bell  is  over  the  other,  wbich  are  at  the  lower 

placed  at  his  right  hand,  which  he  rings  extremity  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  die 

when  he  feels  it  necessary  to  call  any  of  the  throne.     On  the  right  of  the  tbrone, 

members  to  order.    Copies  of  the  Evange-  y^^^  between  tbe  floor  and  the 

^?'i!n\?nf  ^ wit  "^  ''15^'''^;  ceiling,  there  is  a  tribune  for  the  am- 
and  books  of  authonty,  are  arranged  upon  ,  v  •*.  i.  u*  i.  •  •  • 
the  lower  end  of  the  uble,"  &c  bassadors,  opposite  to  which  is  a  simi- 
«  There  are  twenty-two  benches  for  ^^  ^^^cess  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of 
the  deputies,  arranged  in  equal  numbers  ^^  guard  attendant  on  the  Cort^  In 
at  eadi  side  of  the  hall,  cushioned  and  "\e  central  part  of  the  haU,  nearly  on 
covered  with  purple  velvet  The  floor  is  »  level  with  the  floor,  is  a  tribune  for 
carpetted,  and  mats  are  placed  for  the  the  ex-Deputies,  into  which  the  De- 
feet  A  considerable  segment  of  the  oval  puties  have  the  privily  of  introdu- 
is  railed  off  for  the  bar,  the  floor  of  which  cing  their  friends.  _  A  similar  tribune, 
is  covered  with  green  baize.  In  the  cen-  opposite  to  this,  is  occupied  by  the 
tre  are  two  marble  pedestals,  which  sup-  snort-hand  writers  to  the  Cortes.  Itii 
port  two  large  and  beautiful  bronze  lions  the  duty  of  those  gentlemen  to  take 
couched.  Those  grasp  in  their  fore-claw,  down  every  word  that  is  spoken,  both 
a  thick  gilt  rod,  which  is  removed  when  in  the  public  and  the  private  meetings, 
tlie  King  goes  to  Cortes,  but  on  no  other  All  this  apparatus  is  non^,  we  tSe 
occasion.  Below  the  bar  are  a  lofty  pair  it  for  granted,  abandoned  to  the  use  of 
of  folding  doors,  through  which  his  Ma-  the  moths,  and  other  Spanish  devaata- 
jesty,  the  royal  family,  and  the  officers  of  tors  of  cloth  and  velvet.  But  as  Spain 
state  enter.  During  the  sittings,  those  ^iU  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  re- 
gates  are  guarded  on  the  inside  by  two  presentatite  body,  let  the  war  turn  as 
sentinels,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold-lace,  ft  ^lay,  this  description  holds  good  for 
hats  and  drooping  feathers,  in  the  style  jhe  next  meeting  of  the  King  and  ihe 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  costume.  They  fortes.  Those  who  have  heard  of  the 
hold  gilt  maces  m  their  hands,  and  are  perpetual  sittings  of  the  British  House 
relieved  every  hour ;  ttjey  look  niore  hke  g  Commons  will  be  indined  to  think 
a  pa.r  of  stage  mutes  than  the  officers  of  j^^  ^^^  Spaniards  «  have  their  mo- 
a  senate.  The  hall  is  hung  with  six  large  .i,  »  ••*•  ^i,  i.-n  *»  i  miv 
lustres,  whose  tin  sconce!  mar  the  ele-  *^Yf  P'"^•?  ^^^"^.^^^^  f "^  ^  ^ 
gaiice  of  the  glass  manufacture.     Imme-  ^^'  ^^^X  M^icians  to  the  last 

diately  before  the  throne  are  four  broiize         cc  The  Cortes  begin  their  debates  usuaUy 

figures,  sustainmg  sockets  for  wax-lights.  ^^  j^^f^  ^^  ^^^^^  .„  ^^^  forenoon,  and, 

lliere  are  also  several  side  lustres ;  they  ^^^  ^^^^  important  subject  occu- 

are  seldom  used,  as  the  Cortes  rarely  sit  pi^  them,  they  seldom  sit  beyond  three 

at  night.  o'clock.  The  Deputies  rise  and  speak  from 

"  The  decorations  consist  principally  their  places,  and  generallv  without  the  aid 

of  a  number  of  casts  from  statues,  which  of  notes.    There  is  a  handsome  rostrom  on 

are  well  executed.     Two,  representing  each  side  of  the  chair,  but  those  are  lysort- 
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ed  to  only  when  a  member  has  to  submit  a  able  number  of  her  more  active  di8« 
proposition  to  the  Cortes,  when  any  of  the  turbers  have  dipped  their  pens  in  edi- 
Secretaries  has  to  make  a  communication,  or  torial  ink,  as  a  preparative  for  the  die* 
when  official  documents  are  to  be  read.  The  tatorship^  and  other  absurdities  of  de- 
Constitution  provides,  that  mmisters  shaU  niocracy.  San  Miguel,  soldier  as  he 
not  have  seats  m  the  Cortes ;  but  this  body  ^^^^^  j^  expedient  to  advance  to 
IS  authonsed  todwnandtheprescnce  of  any  '  ^yy  thrordinary  way  of  the 
member  of  the  cabmet,  or  of  a]l  the  mem-  rrr  -^  ,  ■\yr„^„.„  it/„„/  ««^  ^ 
bers,  as  often  as  th^  thmk  expedient.  Bnssots  and  Marats.  He  was  one  of 
When  a  question  is  put  to  the  vote,  those  the  editors  of  the  journal  called  the 
who  are  for  the  affirmative  stand  up  in  Espectador  immediately  before  his  ele- 
theif  places;  those  agamst  it  remain  sittuig.  vation  to  office;  and  unless  the  Due 
During  a  division,  strangers  are  not  exdu.  d'Angouleme  has  prohibited  him  the 
ded.  When  the  question  is  one  of  great  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  he  is  pro- 
importance,  the  names  of  the  members  vo-  bably,  at  this  moment,  translating  Be- 
ting  are  taken  down."  renger  or  Voltaire  for  the  future  nopes 

We  now  come  to  that  which  is  less  pf  Spain  and  freedom, 
permanent  than  benches  and  curtains,  Lopez  Banos,  a  name  unmusical  to 
and  which,  unlike  them,  will  probably  sir  ^bert  Wilson's  ears,  was  the  mi- 
liever  share  the  revival  of  easy  debates,  nister  Of  war,  a  soldier,  and  rather 
and  the  presence  of  majesty ;— there-  suspected,  from  his  tardy  junction  With 
putations  and  offices  of  the  Liberal  the  insurrection  of  the  Isla. 
ministry.  The  writer  speaks  like  an  im-  Gasco,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
partialist ;  and  his  opportunities  seem  ^n  intelligent,  manly  personage.  He 
to  have  allowed  him  a  sufficient  know-  ^as  an  advocate,  and  obscure.  Revo- 
ledge  of  the  men  and  things  that  turn-  lution  is  tempting  to  men  of  this  class 
ed  the  helm  of  Spain.  In  the  rapid  al-  ^^d  fortune.  He  is  a  Liberal,  and  yet 
ternationsof  democracv,  the  chief  point  considered  as  not  quite  liberal  enough, 
of  address  is  to  "  catch  the  Cynthia  of  I'his  is  probably  since  he  has  felt  the 
the  minute."  The  lords  of  the  ascend-  comforts  of  place.  In  power  every  man 
ant  this  hour  are  below  the  horizon  the  jg  an  aristocrat.  Gasco  is  looked  on  as 
next— some  never  to  rise  again.  We  not  "  up  to  the  age." 
have  here  the  portraiture  of  the  cabi-  Navarro,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
net  for  November.  is  a  the  declared  enemy  of  the  usur]^ 

<•  The  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  ations"  of  the  court  of  Rome.     He  is 

havinglost  its  moral  mfluencem  the  coun.  well  versed  in  the  canon  law,  and 

try,  in  consequence  of  a  general,  though  **  more  of  a  logician  than  a  states- 

perhaps  unjust  su^idon,  that  they  favour-  man  ;"  characters  so  seldom  joined, 

ed  the  meeting  of  «ie  BxijBX  Guard  on  the  ^at  we  feel  no  great  surprise  at  the 

7th  of  July,  1822,  a  new  ministry  was  writer's  deeming  them  nearly  incom- 

formed,  composed  of  men  marked  out  for  patible 

d«r  determmed  «al  in  support  of  the  con-  *"  ^fae  'panegyric  of  the  Finance  Mi- 

stitutjon.  At  the  head  of  the  new  mmistrv  *  ^       ^          :-   «..^»^»»^^  u^^m^ 

h  Evaristo  San  Miguel   He  was  chief  of  V^"^^^'   ^gea,   is  pronounced  bnefly, 

the  staff  in  the  army  of  the  Ida,  and  per-  ^^^  conclusively.        He  considers  the 

formed  his  duties  in  a  blameless  manner,  modern  science  of  poUtical  economy  as 

After  this,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  a  mere  farce."  Tell  not  this  in  the  laud 

members  of  the  party  of  freemasons,  to  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.     The  Spa- 

which  he  owes  his  devation.'*  niard  must  be  a.man  of  sense. 

This  minister  is  described  in  rather  The  ministry  of  Martinez  de  k 
unpromising  colours,  as  irritable  and  Rosa  and  his  party  were  aristocrati- 
impatient  of  censure ;  a  proof  that  he  cal.  They  were  called  the  AniUeros, 
would  not  answer  for  an  English  trea-  the  ring-wearers,  like  the  ancient 
sury  bench ;  as  partial  in  his  distribu-  Equites,  and  numbered  many  of  the 
tion  of  patronage,  and  as  unproductive  higher  noblesse.  Among  their  lazy 
of  manly  and  original  measures.  One  dreams  of  renovation,  was  a  Chamber 
of  the  most  curious  traits  of  modern  of  Peers.  But  they  were,  on  the  7th 
revolution  is,  its  connexion  with  pub-  of  July,  turned  out  by  men  less  asleep, 
lie  journals.  All  the  French  dema-  and  on  their  pillows  rose  the  CVrnimu- 
gogues  were,  in  tome  mode  or  other,  neros,  the  friends  of  the  sovereign^  of 
allied  to  the  press,  some  of  the  chief  tlie  people ;  a  willing,  yet  somnolent 
were  actually  editors.  Spain,  in  her  copy  of  the  Parisian  party  of  the  Sec- 
remoteness,  has  learned  this  suspicious  tions.  Ballasteros^  Romera  Alpuente, 
fltep  to  public  honours^  and  a  oonsidern  and  other  nameless  patriots,  were  its 
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leaders.  The  Freemasons,  headed  by 
Arguelles^  Galiano,  Isturiz^  <&c.  were 
the  original  conspirators^  and,  by  the 
help  of  the  military,  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  throne  and  the  people  for 
their  day. 

This  is  all  a  curious  counterpart  of 
.the  Frencli  Revolution.  The  same  sel- 
fidmess,  the  same  light  and  ready 
•usurpation  of  hollow  patriotism,  the 
same  di\'ision  of  the  spoil ;  the  pic- 
ture is  still  more  curious,  from  its  qua- 
lified and  Spanish  hue.  The  canvass, 
that  in  France  was  painted  with  flame 
and  blood,  is  pale  and  watery  in  Spain. 
Revolution  in  France  was  a  volcano  in 
full  eruption  ;  in  Spain  the  volcano  is 
^old ;  the  whole  preparation  and  con- 
formation of  ruin  is  before  the  eye, 
but  it  is  overlaid  with  ashes.  There 
are  few  more  convincing  instances  o£ 
the  folly  of  reasoning  from  similar  cau- 
•ses  to  similar  effects  in  politics.  The 
men  of  the  Convention  plunged  into 
the  temptation  at  once,  and  rebelled 
in  the  spirit  and  malignity  of  Satan. 
Their  later  followers  gave  way,  in  the 
rashness  of  the  human  appetite  for 
power,  but  they  could  not  altogether 
divest  themselves  of  human  nature. 
Their  overthrow  of  the  throne  was  the 
most  bloodless  of  all  rebellions.  Men 
have  been  slain  in  battle,  but  the  scaf- 
fold has  been  scarcely  trodden ; — m  the 
midst  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  conflict 
of  new  passions,  the  civil  sword  has 
been  but  half-drawn ;  aud  the  consti^ 
tution,  mad  and  fruitless  as  it  is,  has 
been  almost  without  the  stain  of  Spa- 
nish gore.  / 

The  suppression  of  the  convents  is 
touched  on  by  the  writer  with  good 
sense  and  feehng.  x\fter  observing  on 
the  rashness  of  the  measure,  and  its 
.consequent  unproductiveness,  he  al- 
ludes to  one  of  those  instances,  which 
must  not  have  been  unfrequent  in  a 
lonely  and  pastoral  country  like  Spain. 

*'  The  convent  of  the  Battuccas  was  si- 
tuated in  a  wild,  mountainous  country, 
where  the  population  is  scattered  in  little 
hamlets.  Tlic  people  seem,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  their  manners,  to 
belong  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world. 
Few  of  them  have  ever  gone  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  peculiar  territory ;  their 
days  pass  away  in  pastoral  occupations, 
and  their  evenings  are  usually  closed  by 
works  of  piety,  intermingled  occasionally 
with  such  enjoyments  as  they  can  derive 
from  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  tambour  ahd 
the  guitar.  The  convent  was  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  religious  information,  of 


spiritual  assistance,  and  of  medidnal  re« 
lief.  It  was  occupied  by  fifteen  monks, 
who,  it  was  asserted,  and  theassertioD  was 
not  contradicted,  spent  their  whole  .time  in 
religious  exercises  and  works  of  practical 
virtue,  never  hesitating,  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  to  traverse  the  coldest  mountains, 
to  administer  the  consolation  of  their  sa- 
cred functions.  They  never  evinced  a  dis« 
position  to  mingle  in  the  civil  war  which 
afflicted  the  country ;  the  ruggedness  of 
the  territory  in  which  the  convent  was 
placed,  was  a  security  that  it  could  never 
be  fixed  on  as  an  asylum  for  arms. and 
provisions  of  the  factious.  I'he  locality  of 
the  establishment,  the  thousand  recollec- 
tiohs  by  which  it  was  endeared  to  the  sim- 
ple around  it,  and  its  acknowledged  utility 
in  such  a  situation,  were,  however,  pleads 
ed  in  vain  tor  its  continuance.  It  was  sub- 
jected to  the  rigid  law  of  suppression.  It 
was  the  first  public  calamity  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Battuecas  experienced.  It  was 
not  doubted  that  they  would,  one  and  all, 
resent  it,  as  a  wanton  act  of  hostility  <m 
the  part  of  the  government." 

In  this  excursive  manner  llie  writer 
passes  through  the  principal  points 
that  make  the  charge  against  ijie  de-> 
mocratic  sovereigns  of  Spain.  Violence 
against  the  weak,  timidlity  and  tardi* 
ness  against  the  strong,  a  determina* 
tion  to  overthrow  things  venerable  and 
dear  to  the  national  feeling,  a  msh 
passion  for  useless  novelty  in  legisla* 
tion ;  their  law  caprice ;  Uieir  finance 
bankruptcy,  and  their  war  non-re- 
sistance>  confusion,  and  perpetual  re* 
treat — the  S()anish  •  Jacobins  shewed 
themselves  incompetent  to  everything 
that  the  world  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect from  the  firmness  and  dignity  of 
the  native  mind.  The  rebellious  cup 
that  had  made  France  mad,  had  only 
made  them  drunk.  Their  revolt  was 
a  parody  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  public  reading  of  the  celebrated 
notes  of  the  allies  gives  room  forsome 
striking  sketches  of  Spanish  delibera- 
tion. 

^^  The  government,  having  taken  somt 
days  to  consider  the  foreign  dispatches, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  it,  and  of 
the  answers  proper  to  be  returned  to  them, 
resolved  on  laying  the  yrhole  of  the  docu- 
ments before  the  Cortes,  in  a  solemn  pubj- 
lie  sitting.  This  was  not  one  of  tnose 
points  which  necessarily  required  the  c(^- 
nizance  of  the  Cortes  ;  but  -  the  ministers 
beUeved  they  should  be  wanting  to  those 
sentiments  which  united  them  with  theCmii. 
gress,  if  they  did  not  place  the  matter  be^ 
fore  them.  Besides,  the  government  of 
France  had  taken  care  to  puUisb  the  in5 
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stnictions  which  it  had  transmitted  to  the 
Count  La  Garde,  and  the  government  of 
Spain  thought  they  could  do  no  less  than 
follow  its  example.  It  was  not  geitierally 
known  that  these  important  documents 
would  be  read  to  the  Cortes ;  and  in  con- 
sequence the  public  galleries  were  not 
crowded,  though  rather  well  attended.  Sir 
William  A*Court  was  in  the  ambassador's 
tribune,  to  which  also  several  English  gen- 
tlemen were*  by  his  politeness,  admitted. 
The  attendance  of  the  Deputies  was  full. 

"  The  Cortes  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged upon  a  question  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical property  i  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  minds  of  the  Deputies  were  full  of 
anxiety  and  fervour  upon  another  subject. 
Now  and^  then  this  sentiment  broke  out, 
and  there  was  a  partial  cheer,  when  Senor 
Velasco,  a  clergyman,  said, '  I  have  Team- 
ed to  suffer  privations  ;  but  there  is  no  sa- 
crifice which  I  can  deem  too  great  for  the 
benefit  of  Spain  ;  and  even  though  I  were 
about  to  become  the  victim  of  indigence^ 
still  my  last  resources  should  be  exhausted 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the 
nation.*  This  discussion  was  suspended 
when  the  Secretaries  of  State  entered  the 
hall  of  the  Cortes,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  M.  San  Miguel  appeared  in 
the  rostrum.  Upon  the  instant  every  person 
present  was  breathless  with  attention,  and 
the  silence  that  pervaded  the  hall,  the  tri- 
bunes, and  gaUeries,  was  as  profound  as  if  it 
were  a  desert. 

"  After  a  short  preface,  he  proceeded  to 
read  the  note  transmitted  by  the  French 
government  to  Count  la  Garde,  which  ha- 
ving been  already  familiar  to  the  deputies 
and  strangers,  excited  little  attention.  San 
Miguel's  enunciation  is  bad.  He  gave  no 
emphasis  to  those  sentences,  even  in  the 
answer  to  the  French  note,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  be  from  his  own  pen.  Yet  no 
aid  of  elocution  was  necessary  to  render 
every  word  that  fell  from  him  impressive 
in  the  highest  degree.  When  he  came  to 
that  passage  of  his  answer,  which  says  that 
Spain  was  indifferent  as  to  the  results  of 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  because  ^  secure 
of  its  principles,  and  firm  in  the  determi- 
nation  of  defending,  at  every  hazard,  its 
present  political  system,  and  national  in- 
dependence,* there  was  a  general  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  many  of  the  deputies  and  spec- 
tators clapping  their  hands.  These  ap- 
plauses were  renewed  at  the  close  of  almost 
every  subsequent  paragraph ;  and,  when 
this  paper  was  concluded,  they  were  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes. 

**  The  Austrian  note  was  heard  in  si- 
lence, untU  the  Minister  came  to  the  words, 
*'  and  a.  military  rebellion  never  can  form 
the  basis  of  an  auspicious  and  permanent 
goverament  ;*  but  there  was  then  a  short 
murmur  of  indignation,  whidi  would  have 


been  louder,  but  for  the  intense  desire  to 
hear  what  followed.  The  assembly,  taking 
it  altogether,  seemed  struck  with  surprise 
at  the  light  in  which  this  note  represented 
the  Spanish  revolution.  When  they  heard 
it  said  that  the  principal  instruments  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  had  excited  Naples  and 
Piedmont  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Pe-' 
ninsula,  Kiego,  Galiano,  Arguelles,  and 
others,  smiled  at  the  assertion,  wondering. 
at  the  hardihood  of  Metternich,  who  covld^ 
put  forth  such  a  falsehood.  Yet  it  was  soon 
evident,  that  this  note  was  drawn  up  with 
tact^  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  lor 
before  the  general  indignation  was  raised 
to  its  height,  it  was  wonderfully  softened 
by  that  appeal  to  national  pride,  which  was^ 
so  artfully  wrouglit  up  in  the  allusion  to' 
the  peculiar  position  of  Austria.  'The 
House  of  Austria,  looking  to  its  own  his- 
tory, cannot  but  find  in  it  the  most  power.' 
ful  motives  of  friendship,  solicitude,  and: 
sjmipathy  for  a  nation,  which  is  aUe  to 
record,  with  just  pride,  ages  of  glorious  re- 
collection, during  which  the  san  never  set 
upon  her  dominions  ;  and  which,  possess- 
ing respectable  institutions,  hereditary  vir- 
tues, religious  sentiments,  and  love  for  her 
kings,,  has  distinguished  herself  in  every 
age  by  a  patriotism  always  faithful,  always 
generous,  and  very  frequently  heroic'  This 
just  and  eloquent  passage  bad  an  electric 
effect.  You  saw  that  the  men  were  for  a 
moment  subdued ;  for  flattery,  so  finely  co- 
vered and  directed,  could  not  fail  to  touch 
every  chord  of  national  feeling.  But  this 
result  was  only  for  the  moment;  for  al- 
though the  remainder  of  the  note  wa^ 
framed  in  language  alternately  soothing 
and  severe,  the  terms  in  which  the  King 
was  spoken  of  as  a  captive,  and  the  authors 
of  the  constitution  represented  as  acknow- 
ledging its  impracticability,  excited  unqua- 
lified hostility.  When  the  note  was  con- 
cluded, however,  there  was  no  very  gene- 
ral expression  of  indignation,  as  its  effect 
was  in  some  measure  qualified  by  the 
friendly  and  admonitory  tone  in  wMcli  it 
ended. 

^'  After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  San  Mi- 
guel proceeded  to  read  the  note  from  Prus- 
sia. Everything  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  dpne.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  flattery  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Prussian  note ;  but  it  sounded  hollow. 
The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  laughed 
at.  The  dignity  of  the  assembly  aiuld 
scarcely  be  preserved  when  that  pa«sage  * 
was  read,  which  stated  that  the  Cortes 
*'  presented  nothing  more  than  a  conflict  of 
opinions  and  objects,  and  a  struggle  of  in- 
terests and  passions,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  most  foolish  resolutions  and  proposi- 
tions have  been  constantly  crossed,  combat- 
ed, and  neutralized.*  This  picture  of  the 
Ccnrtes,  and  its  debates,  if  not  false,  was  at 
least  well  calculated  to  excite  laughtec 
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The  remainder  of  the  note,  wliich  is'full  of 
invectives  against  the  constitution,  was  re- 
ceived with  indignation,  not  unirequently 
interrupted  by  strong  expressions  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  But  all  the  rage  of  the  Cortes,  or  ra- 
ther I  might  say  of  the  general  assembly, 
(for  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  seemed  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  meeting,)  all 
the  rage  of  this  anxious  assembly  appear- 
ed to  be  reserved  for  the  Russian  commu- 
nication. The  sentence  commencing  the 
second  paragraph,  <>  When  in  the  month  of 
March,  1820,  some  perjured  soldiers  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  their  sovereign  and 
their  country,'  &c.  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  murmurs  from  the  galleries  and 
the  deputies ;  and,  amidst  these^  the  former 
exclaimed  more  than  once,  ^  Abaxo  el  Ti- 
rano  /'  (Dtfwn  with  the  Tyrant !)  uttered 
with  a  fierceness  of  tone  peculiarly  Spa- 
nish. 

''  During  the  time  the  minister  was 
reading  this  paper,  the  agitation  among 
the  deputies  was  extreme,  some  turning 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  in  a  state  of 
painful  suffering — some  raising  their  hands 
m  astonishment — some  looking  intently  on 
the  minister,  their  faces  fired  with  ven- 
geance, &C. 

**•  It  was  observable  that  frequently  the 
deputies  fixed  their  eyes  attentively  upon 
the  ambassador's  tribune,  in  which  Sir 
William  A'Court  and  several  English  gen- 
tlemen were  seated.  When,  in  the  notes, 
a  sentence  of  peculiar  despotism  was  read, 
many  an  eye  was  raised  to  that  box,  to  read 
ihe  impression  which  it  made  there.  Sir 
William  A'Court's  countenance  gave  them 
neither  hope  nor  despair,  but  several  of  his 
countrymen  took  no  pains  to  restrain  the  ab- 
horrence, which  these  documents  must  ever 
excite  in  the  breasts  of  men  who  know  what 
freedom  is.  These  expressions  of  sympathy 
w^e  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  deputies, 
and  afforded  them  evidently  great  satisfac- 
tion. They  remarked  upon  them,  one  to 
the  other,  and  occasionally  smiled. 

'*  San  JNIiguel  concluded  with  reading 
the  copy  of  a  circular  note,  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Spanish  ministers  at  each  of  the 
three  northern  courts ;  and  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  dispatches  transmitted  by 
tliose  courts  were  so  full  of  diiitorted  facts, 
injurious  suppositions,  unjust  and  calum- 
nious criminations,  and  vague  demands, 
that  they  required  no  formal  answer ;  but 
that  the  government  would  take  a  more  con- 
venient opportunity  for  publishing  to  the 
nation  its  sentiments,  principles,  and  reso- 
lutions. 

''  As  soon  as  the  reading  of  these  docu- 
ments was  over,  the  President  of  Cortes 
said,  ^  The  Cortes  have  heard  the  commu- 
nication which  the  government  of  his  Ma- 
jesty has  just  made.  Faithful  to  their  oath, 
and  wortliy  of  the  people  whom  they  repre- 


sent, they  will  not  permit  that  any  altera- 
tions  or  modifications  shall  be  made  in  the 
constitution  by  which  they  exist,  except  by 
the  will  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  manner 
which  the  laws  prescribe.  The  Cortes  will 
give  to  the  government  of  his  Majesty  every 
means  for  repelling  the  aggression  oif  thoc  j 
powers  who  may  dare  to  attack  the  hhertyi 
the  independence,  and  the  glory  of  the  he- 
roic Spanish  nation,  and  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  the  King's  constitutional 
tnrone.' 

*'  This  well-timed  reply  was  received 
with  a  peal  of  vivat  that  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  The  deputies  all  rose  in  a  confu- 
sed manner,  and  shouted  *  Viva  la  Coruti' 
tution!  Viva  la  soberania  national  T  in 
which  they  were  enthusiastically  jmned  by 
the  people  in  the  galleries.** 

The  efifbct  of  these  discosnons  upon 
ihe  populace  is  characteristically  told. 

<'  The  following  day,  a  detailed  acooant 
of  the  debates,  and  copies  of  the  notes  and 
answers,  were  published  in  the  principal 
journals.  From  an  early  hoar  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  ofiSces  of  the  Universal  and  Etpec- 
tador^  and  the  streets  leading  to  them,  were 
crowded  with  applicants  fbr  ^papers.  Du- 
ring the  whole  day  the  demand  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  it ; 
but  a  plan  was  adopted  whidi  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  ror  this  defect.  When  a 
lucky  patriot  succeeded  in  getting  a  piqiier, 
he  posted  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  or  me  ar- 
cades of  tlie  post-ofiSce,  and  hen,  as  soon 
as  he  produced  his  prize,  a  crowd  collected 
round  him,  and  he  read  aloud  the  whole  of 
the  journal,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  remarks  which  the  listeners  occasion- 
ally made  were  short  and  pithy.  *  Hear,' 
said  one,  '  hear  the  Prussian  Kins,  who 
once  promised  a  constitution  to  hu  awn 
subjects.' — ^  And  who  never  gave  it,*  add- 
ed another.  '  Only  observe  how  tender  he 
is  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Irnqself  a  here- 
tic'— This  caused  a  laugh. — *  Now  for  tfie 
Russian  bear,'  remarked  another.— 'Down 
with  the  parricidal  race !  Down  with  the 
tyrant  t*  they  said,  as  the  reader  proceed- 
ed." 

The  debate  on  the  message  is  then 
detailed  with  passing  indications  of  the 
character  and  manner  of  the  chief 
speakers.  Saavedra,  young,  poetical, 
fluent,  and  enthusiastic— Cafi^,  oldj 
eloquent,  learned,  and  wise — Utiiano, 
metaphorical,  spirited,  and  ftiH  of  pic- 
turesque gesture — Arguelles^^put  excel- 
lence the  Orator,  argumentative,  vi- 
vid, bold,  and  rapid  in  his  transiticmft 
from  reasoning  to  irresistible  appeids 
to  the  heart.  While  he  spoke,  evMry 
one  of  the  deputies  appeared  to  be  en- 
tranced by  hu  eloquence ;  and  i^en 
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he  concluded,  there  "was  a  general  look  notices  are  drawn  up  with  grace  and 
up  to  the  ambassador's  tribune,  io  see  intelligence.  The  writer  followed  the 
what  effect  it  produced  there.  He  King  to  Seville,  and  a  curious  account 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes;  of  the  royal  progress  and  reception  ii^ 
and  when  he  first,  rose,  often  during  given.  The  course  of  the  magnificent 
his  speech^  and  »vhen  he  sat  down,  he  Guadalquivir,  and  Cadiz,  are  touched 
was  cheered  by  the  populace,  and  even  upon,  wnich,  with  the  writer's  return 
by  the  deputies,  in  the  most  lively  and  through  the  French  army,  then  march- 
affectionate  manner.  ing  on  Madrid,  make  up  a  narrative  of 

After  all,  these  men  deserve  a  better  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time; 

fate  than  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Bour-  and  for  its  general  manliness  and  sim* 

bons  and  the  Inquisition.    Their  first  plicity,  its  truth-telling  spirit,  and  its 

experiment  has  been  crude,  and  it  de-  clearness  of  political  view,  it  is  unques- 

jserved  to  fail.    But  honest  lovers  of  tionably  a  safer  guide  to  the  feelings  of 

monarchy  may  join  in  the  wish  that  the  Spanish  people,  as  well  as  a  more 

the  Spaniard  shall  *'  be  a  man  yet."  honourable  testimony  to  individual  au- 

The  volume  closes  with  some  gene-  thorship,  than  any  work  that  has  hi- 

ral  views  of  the  arts,  amusements,  ha-  therto  appeared  on  the  Peninsular  Re«* 

bits,  and  costume  of  the  people.  These  volution. 


LAS  cases'  journal.* 

Las  Cases  is  a  well-meaning,  easy.  Napoleon's  private  life  and  conversa- 
silly,  old  gentleman,  whom  we  really  tions,  that  it  was  afler wards  overlook- 
like, in  spite  of  all  the  lies  with  which  ed  and  revised  by  the  Emperor's  self^ 
liis  volumes  are  crammed.  Indeed  he  lest  anything  unfavourable  but  true 
seems  himself  de  bonne  foi^  literally  be-  should  have  escaped  the  pen  of  the  of^ 
lieves  all  the  nonsense  dictated  to  nim,  ficious,  but  not  over-prudent,  jackalt. 
and  has  just  the  credulous  and  obse-  In  the  minor  details,  we  dare  say  the 
quious  swallow  necessary  for  a  follower  volumes  are  correct.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  Napoleon.  There  could  be  no  work  that  the  Emperor  tore  his  stocking, 
which  we  would  have  been  more  glad  put  on  clean  ones,  coughed  so  many 
to  possess,  than  the  one  which  this  pre-  times  a-day,  and  burnt  his  coxendix 
tends  to  be — a  Journal  of  Napoleon's  with  his  bath-spout.  Nay,  we  will  go 
free  and  unmade-up  conversations.  But,  farther,  and  believe,  with  the  Count  de 
first  of  all,  when  the  Ex-Emperor  Las  Cases,  that  he  was  a  good-natured, 
knew  that  M.  Las  Cases  was  taking  amiable  man  in  his  interior,  and,  like 
down  every  word  that  dropt  from  his  Sir  Anthony,  "  the  easiest  man  led  in 
mouth,  that  the  Docteur  O'Meara  was  the  world,  when  he  had  his  own  way." 
doing  the  same,  and  every  one  else  that  His  pulling  the  ears  of  all  his  house- 
came  near  him,  we  may  conceive  how  hold,  as  was  his  custom,  we  believe  a 
naturally,  how  much  without  a  motive  joke  ;  nay,  more,  or,  as  Las  Cases  calls 
he  spoke,  and  how  much  the  detail  of  it,  a  tendresse,  though,  for  ourselves, 
these  theatrical  conversations  unmasks  we  sliould  have  dispensed  with  it. 
him.  In  fact,  the  great  man  seems  to  That  he  pulled  the  Pope  by  his  grey 
have  been  kept  at  St  Helena  in  a  con-  locks  (if  old  Chiaramonte  had  a  single 
tinual  state  of  pleading — no  matter  lock  about  his  tonsure,)  around  the  Cor- 
what  he  was  doing,  what  time  of  the  ridores  of  Fontainbleau,  is  another  story 
day,  dined  or  undined,  in  bed  or  in  bath,  not  to  be  swallowed.  And,  by  the  by, 
there  were  ever  his  eternal  companions,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  these  ca- 
the  Grand  Marechal,  or  Count  this,  or  lumnies  were  not  propagated  by  the 
Count  that,  with  pencil  and  ass-sldn,  English  ministry,  as  Buonaparte  him- 
ready  to  note  down  his  crudities.  And  self  always  said ;  but,  from  Las  Cases' 
had  they  kept  him  at  it,  (for  at  times  own  admission,  they  were  fabricated 
we  have  whole  continued  pages  of  his  by  those  around  his  person  ;  so  that 
pleading,)  how  faithfully  reported  by  even  his  counsellor  of  state,  poor  Las 
Las  Cases,  who  never,  perhaps,  belong-  Cases  himself,  had  acquired  a  false  and 
ed  to  the  ''  glorious  company,"  we  horrible  idea  of  the  Emperor.  What- 
leave  that  learned  body  to  determine.  everNapoleon's  own  counsellor  of  state 
Nay,  so  impartial  an  account  is  this  of  may  have  credited,  we  certainly  do  not 
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believe  that  he  lived  in  incest  with  his  merit — Massena^  MbJUs  chert  de  la  vic^ 
own  sister: — themurderof  D'Enghicn,  toire,  he  speaks  sli^tingly  of  in  these 
the  massacre  of  prisoners,  and  poi-  volumes — Soult,  he  says,  would  make 
soning  of  the  sick  at  JaiFa,  with  respect  merely  a  good  ordoniuxteur,  a  proper  mi- 
to  which  he  sought  to  brave  public  nisteratwar — ^Moreau  and  Bemadotte 
opinion,  much  more  than  to  plead  ex-  we  have  already  mentioned.  But  with 
cuses  before   it,  are  sufficient,  and  respect  to  his  enemies,  to  those  who 
strongly  enough  attested,  to  blast  his  foiled  and  conquered  him,  nothing  can 
moral  character  in  public  acts.  equal  his  spite  and  malice.  His  plead- 
In  private  life,  we  think  him  to  have  ing  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
been  amiable.    Passion  of  any  kind  winningthebattleof  Waterloo,  is  very 
he  had  none — all  his  scoldings  and  serious,  and  most  ridiculous ;  and  his 
talking  big  to  his  Marshals  and  lac-  exposure  of  the  faults  of  the  Endii^ 
queys,  were,  by  his  own  confession,  put  general,  shews  only  with  what  odds  of 
on.    An  hundred  times  in  Las  Cases,  fortune  against  Wellington  he  yet  con- 
we  hear  him  confess  that  all  his  bursts  trived  to  beat  the  Emperor.  The  first 
of  passion  were  pretended,  and  calcu-  gravamen  of  Napoleon  is,  that  the 
lated  for  a  purpose.    No  doubt  those  Duke  was  surprised  in  his  intrench- 
towards  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  were  as  real,  ments-^the  more  wonderfhl  andpraise- 
and  with  as  much  calculation  called  worthy,  then,  the  talent  that  could 
forth.   Passion,  indeed ! — What  busi-  change  a  surprise  into  a  victory.    But 
ness  had  he  ever  to  be  in  one  ? — the  whose  fault  was  it,  that  Wellington 
luckiest  dog  in  Christendom,  and  out  was  surprised  ?    Buonaparte  can  an- 
of  it — that  ran  the  most  glorious  career  swer,  that  it  was  that  of  the  Prince  oF 
that  ever  modern  ran,  and  was  set  down  Saxe- Weimar,  **  who,  if  he  had  sent 
with  nothing  to  trouble  him,  in  good  an  aid-de-camp  direct  to  Brussels,  he 
dry  lodgings  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  would  have  arrived  there,  with  news 
to  write  his  Memoirs,  and  pinch  the  of  Napoleon's  approach,  at  six  in  the 
lugs  of  Counts  and  Marshals.     Be-  evening,  whereas  it  was  not  till  eleven 
sides,  physically,  how  could  he  be  pas-  that  his  approach  was  known  to  Wd- 
sionate — a  fellow  without  an  ounce  of  lington."    His  next  complaint  i^sauisi 
bile  in  his  composition,  so  snugly  lard-  the  Duke  is,  the  arrangement  of  roroe8> 
ed  upon  the  ribs,  that  he  never  once  and  the  want  of  artulery  or  cavahy 
felt  his  heart  beat,  as  he  confessed  to  among  the  English  at  QuatreBraa.  To 
Las  Cases,  nor  ever  experienced  pain  this  we  may  oppose  Napoleon's  own 
either  in  head  or  stomach  ?     No — ^he  words : — "  Ney  received  orders  on  the 
had  not  even  the  excuse  of  hasty  tem-  16th  to  advance  with  the  43,000  men 
per  for  one  of  his  crimes,  to  save  his  which  he  commanded,  forming  the  left 
morality,  nor  yet  the  same  excuse  for  wing  of  the  army,  before  Quatre  Bras, 
one  of  his  blunders,  to  save  his  cha-  and  there  take  up  his  position,  &d. 
racter  for  talent.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  only  9000 
The  most,  indeed  the  only  interest-  men,  preserved  this  important  position 
ing  parts  of  these  volumes,  are  those  against  Ney  till  three  in  the  afto^ 
dictated  by  Napoleon  himself,  giving  noon."    This,  from  Buonaparte's  own 
an  account  of  the  battles  of  Ariole,  Ri-  mouth,  shews  that  the  Duke  knew  his 
voli,  and  that  period  of  hisltalian  cam-  men,  and  what  they  could  efibct ;  900O 
paigns  ;  as  also  the  anecdotes  and  re-  of  them,  headed  by  the  young  Prinee 
marks  on  the  leading  characters  of  the  of  Orange,  against  43,000,  led  by  tibie 
revolution  and  consulate.     The  cha-  veteran  Ney.    The  next  accusation  tff 
racter  of  Sieyes  is  finely  developed;  Napoleon  against  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
and  mostly  all  his  Marslials  are  por-  ton  commences  thus  : — *\  The  Eng^ 
trayed  in  lively  traits ;  his  hatred  of  lish  general  gave  us  battle  at  Waterloo 
Moreau  and  Bernadotte  is  undisgui-  on  the  18th.  This  act  was  contrary  to 
Bed ;  he  cannot  allow  them  even  talent,  the  interests  of  his  nation,"  &c.  &c. 
Nothing  surprises  one  so  much  in  Na-  We  believe  that  this  article  of  impeach- 
poleon,  as  the  total  want  of  liberality  ment  needs  no  very  elaborate  answer* 
towards  his  enemies.     We  look  for  But  what  ought  the  English  general  to 
something  above  envy  and  petty  pas-  have  done,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Em- 
sions  in  a  being  whom  his  own  genius  peror  Napoleon  ? — Hear  it,  good  Mo- 
certainly  had  placed  on  such  an  unpa-  mus,  if  thou  knowest  the  French  dia- 
rallcled  eminence.    Even  of  his  own  lect,  for  we  should  be  ashamed  to  put 
generals,  those  who  had  acquired  fame  such  stuff  into  English, 
as  tacticians,  he  never  would  allow  their  ^^  On  dcmandera  que  dcvait  done  iSure 
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le  general  Anglais  apr^  la  bataille  de 
Ligoy,  et  le  combat  de  Quatre  Bras  ?  La 
posterity  n'aura  pas  deux  opinions :  il  de- 
vait  traverser,  dans  la  nuit  du  17au  18,  la 
foret  de  Soignes,  sur  la  chauss^e  de  Char- 
loroi ;  Tarmde  Prussienno  la  dcvait  egale- 
ment  traverser  sur  la  chaus^e  de  Wavres ; 
les  deux  armies  se  reunir  a  la  pointe  da 
j»ar,  sur  Bruxelles;  laisser  des  arri^re- 
gardes  pour  d^fendre  la  for£t ;  gagner 
qjielques  jours  pour  donner  le  temps  aux 
t'russLeos,  disperses  par  la  bataille  de  Ldg<* 
i\y,  de  rejoindre  leur  armee,  se  renforcer 
de  quatorzc  regimens  Anglais,  qui  etaient 
en  gamison  dans  les  places  fortes  de  la  Bel- 
gique,  on  venaicnt  de  debarquer  a  Ost^nde, 
de  retour  d*Amcrique,  et  laisser  manoeu- 
vrer  TEmpereur  des  Fran9ais  commo  il 
siurait  voulu." 

The  plain  English  of  which  is^  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was^  in  duty 
aad  propriety,  bound  to  run  away 
through  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the 
17th,  and  "  leave  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  manoeuvre  as  he  pleased." 
We  think  this  is  quite  sample  enough 
of  his  pleading  and  liberality. 

Esteeming  Napoleon,  as  we  do,  one 
of  the  first  characters  of  modern  times^ 
one  is  indignant  at  meeting  these  pages 
oi  spite,  ignorance,  and  absurdity,  as 
commg  from  his  pen,  or  even  as  sUp- 
ping  from  him  in  intcmperatemoments. 
The  only  refuge  for  the  great  man's 
character  is,  in  doubting  the  veracity 
of  M.de  Las  Cases ;  and  there  are  proo& 
scattered  through  the  volumes  to  shew 
that  that  egregious  blockhead  has  palm- 
ed no  small  portion  of  his  own  pre- 
cious compositions  on  us  for  the  ge- 
nuine produce  of  the  imperial  head. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  all  those  profound  disqui- 
sitions ovL  geography  and  topograpny, 
put  by  Las  Cases  into  the  moutn  of 
Napoleon,  came  from  the  same  source 
as  Mon  Atlas  Uistorique — some  Tur- 
ner's Geography  of  an  affair,  by  which, 
it  seems,  the  noble  Count  de  Las  Ca- 
ses made  his  fortune.  IIow  can  any 
one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Napo- 
leon, in  St  Helena,  would  seriously 
sit  down  to  dictate  to  any  one  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  such  a  well-known 
country  as  Italy? — what  Las  Cases 
calls  "  un  trh'-bien  morceau  de  geogra^ 
phie  politique  :"  and  that  this  beauti- 
ful morceau  should  be  nothing  more 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  every 
child's  "  Geography,  made  Easy  for  the 
use  of  Schools. ' — e.  ^ 

.    '^  Italy  is  one  of  tlie  finest  parts  of  Uic 
globe  It  is  a  peninsula,  sunounded  on  Uic 


east,  south,  and  west,  by  the.Meditemu 
nean  and  the  Adriatic  On  the  side  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  bounded  by  the  chains  of 
the  Alps,*'  &c.  &c. 

Pretty  information  this  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's,  for  us  to  be  paying 
our  half-guinea  a  volume  for.  But  the 
fact  is.  Napoleon  never  wrote  or  dic- 
tated one  hue  of  such  nonsense.  And, 
in  proof,  just  read  the  following  sen- 
tence :— 

"  De  I'autre  oot^,  le  Saint-Gothard  est 
plus  haut  que  le  Simplon ;  le  Simplon  plus 
haut  que  le  Saint  Bernard ;  le  Saint  Ber- 
nard plus  haut  que  le  Mont-Cenis ;  Ic 
Mont  Cenis  que  le  Col  de  Tende.** — Lot 
Cases.  Journal^  Tom.  3.  Sixieme  Partie. 

Why,  the  blockhead!  we  did  not 
think  there  was  a  man  in  Europe,  who 
did  not  know,  that  the  St  Bernard,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  here  represented, 
lower  than  the  Simplon,  was  nearly 
double  its  height.  Napoleon,  who  had 
crossed  both,  and  had  run  his  road 
over  the  Simplon  as  the  lowest  and 
most  feasible  of  the  two,  could  never 
have  uttered  such  ignorance.  And  the 
Count  de  Las  Cases  to  write  this  !^-a 
counsellor  of  state !  one  that  went  on 
missions  to  lUyria !  a  geographer — go 
to !  and  the  immortal  author  of  the 
never-to-be-enough-lauded,  but  ne- 
ver-once-heard-of -4^/a*  Historiguel^^ 
^^  If  you  find  as  much  brains  in  his 
head  as  would  dog  the  foot  of  a  flea, 
we'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy." 

There  is  another  sentence  of  Bona- 
parte's pleadings,  which  we  will  quote, 
and  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge,  whe- 
ther it  was  written  before  or  after  the 
death  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  London- 
derry, and  the  accession  to  the  minis- 
try of  Mr  Canning,  which  will  decide 
whether  it  be  Napoleon's,  as  asserted, 
or  Las  Cases's. 

•  ^'  Le  ministre  Castlcrcagh  passera,  et 
celui  qui  lui  succ^dcra,  hcritier  de  tant  de 
fautes,  deviendra  grand,  s*il  veut  seulement 
ne  pas  les  oontinuer.  Tout  son  genie  peut 
se  bomer  uniquemcnt  a  laisser  &ire,  a  obeir 
aux  vents  qui  soufflent;  au  rebours  de 
Castlercaghn  U  n^a  qu'i  se  mettre  i  la  t^tc 
des  iddes  lib^rales,  au  lieu  de  se  liguer  avec 
le  pouvoir  absolu,  et  il  recueillera  les  btoe- 
dictions  universelles,  et  tons  lest  torts  dc 
TAngleterre  seront  oubli^s.'* 

But  the  most  notable  humbug  of 
all,  is  the  pretence  of  the  Ex-Emperor 
and  his  suite  to  literary  taste.  They 
talk  of  reading  Homer  to  amuse  thcna- 
scl ves  of  evenings ;  to  be  sure,  they  read 
the  ''  Charlemagne"  of  Lucicn  Bous^ 
parte  with  it,  comparing  the  two  epic 
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wrkers — which  is  like  them^  and  ar- 
gues something  of  truth.    But  what 
Homer,  we  marvel  much,  did  these 
gentlemen  read  ?     Not  the  Greek,  we 
may  he  sworn ;  a  language,  of  which 
the  most  learned'of  their  nation  are  in 
general  ignorant.     French  translation 
there  is  none  at  all  tolerahlej^lttlst 
none,  calculated  to  call  forth  thV^'i't^ 
miums  of  these  gentlemen — they  jia- 
tronize  Homer,  as  some  one  said  I^ord 
Bolingbroke    patronized    Providence. 
Perhaps  they  read  him  in  the  version 
of  Cesarotti,  in  whose  Ossian  Napoleon 
had  been  once  so  wrapt ;  but  Cesarot- 
ti's  Homer  is  as  bad  as  his  Ossian  is 
good  ;  he  translated  the  former  to  de- 
preciate him,  so  that,  even  in  this  best 
of  accessible  Homers,  they  could  have 
but  a  poor  taste  of  the  great  original. 
Mind  Las  Cases,  however — ^he  never 
once  mentions  a  translation — ^he  would 
have  us  suppose  that  he  and  the  Em- 
peror amused  themselves  in  the  even- 
ings reading  Greek.    What  a  quiz! 
We  verily  believe,  even  the  translation, 
prose  for  verse,  was  brought  forward 
but  to  look  learned  in  a  paragraph  of 
Las  Cases'  Journal,  and  to  astonish 
the  old  grognards  with  the  deep  learn- 
ing they  little  suspected  in  their  old 
general.     His  studies  on  board  the  fri- 
gate which  conveyed  him  clandestine- 
ly from  Egypt,  were  more  characteris- 
tic.   '*  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,"  says  Ganthaume,  "  shut  up 
in  his  chamber,  reading  one  time  the 
Bible,  at  another  the  Alcoran."    The 
Emperor's    dictatorial   criticisms    on 
Comeille,  Racine,  and  the  poets  of  his 
own  country,  are  in  the  true  common- 
place style  of  the  French,  and  worthy 
of  that  most  common-place  of  our  cri- 
tics, whom  the  French  admire  so  much, 
Dr  Blair.    Of  his  general  taste,  too, 
there  are  samples  in  this  work.    Hear 
him,  after  declaring  that  his  soul  was 
oriental,  that  he  loved  the  desert,  and 

floried  that  his  name  signified  the 
aon  of  the  Desert — ^listen  to  this  hero 
of  the  oriental  soul  describing  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  those 
grandest  objects  in  the  range  of  anti- 
quity and  man's  creation : 


•'  At  dinner,  the  Emperor  said  many 
carious  things  respecting  Eg3^t.  H  e  found, 
he  said,  that  all  which  he  had  seen  in  Egypt, 
especially  those  so  celebrated  and  so  vaunt- 
ed ruins,  could  never  stand  in  comparison 
with  Paris  and  the  ThuiUerics,  or  give  an 
idpaofthem.'*  Journal^  Tome  3.  Sixieijie 
Partic.   P.  235. 


So  much  for  his  taste. 
A  vast  deal  of  noise  has  been  made 
ren>ecting  the  mal-treatment  of  Na- 
poleon.   The  Quarterly  has  given  its 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  now  it  is  ours, 
that  a  great  deal  of  needless  annoyance 
was  heaped  upon  Napoleon.  The  order 
from  the  Home  Department  to  take 
away  his  sword,  was  ungenerous  ;  and 
it  ^ould,  no  doubt,  have  been  put  lib- 
to  strict  execution  had  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  then  been  in  command.    'Twas 
doubly  wrong  to  place  the  Emperor 
first  in  the  hands  of  so  amiable  and 
deferent  a  gentleman  as  the  Admiral, 
and  then  transfer  him  into  Ae  hands 
of  Sir  Hudson :  it  was  the  change*  the 
continual  changes  and  increase  of  pet- 
ty vexations,  that  embittered  his  exist- 
ence. If  the  utmost  severity  had  been 
adopted  at  first,  and  adhered  to,  it 
would  have  been  something.    No  af- 
£ur  could  have  been  worse  mani^ged, 
¥rith  due  deference  to  Lord  Bathurst; 
the  instructions  were  mean  and  uncer« 
tain,  changing  by  every  dispatch — ^all 
those  employed  were  unfit,  from  the 
fine,  blunt  seaman,  first  employed,  to 
the  sensitive,  nervous,  irresolute,  and 
ill-looking  gentleman  last  in  command. 
Every  military  man  in  the  island  mur« 
mured  at  the  treatment  of  Napoleon; 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  knows  well 
they  did.  As  to  O'Meara,  the  unprin- 
cipled blockhead  is  not  worth  attend- 
ing to — ^read  but  his  letter  to  Lord 
Keith,  refusing  to  serve  as  surgeon  to 
Napoleon,  unless  as  a  British  oMcer, 
under  British  control,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered in  nowise  belonging  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and  then  read  his  answer  to  Nfr* 
Eoleon,  on  being  asked  whose  serrant 
e  thought  himself.    The  man  iHiio 
could  publish  such  a  book  must  hare 
deemed  the  people  of  England  Btaagj^ 
ly  inapp/ehensive  of  truth  ftnd  fabe- 
hood.    But  put  (VMeaia  out  of  the 
question ;  the  undeniedfacts  are  enondi 
— ^it  was  beneath  the  deputy  of  tne 
British  nation  to  tell  Napoleon  she  li- 
mited him  to  a  bottle  of  wine  per  daj, 
thus  denying  him  in  exile  even  the  so- 
lace of  intoxication.    His  extravagant 
wearing  of  one  shirt  a-day  wai  abo  ft 
subject  more  worthy  to  b^  nandled  by 
Joseph  Hume,  than  by  a  general  offlU 
cer  of  his  Majesty's  forces.    And  we 
must  say,  that  Sir  Hudson's  Itte  step 
of  transmitting  to  Las  Cases  exCracti 
from  O'Mcara's  letters,  in  wbicli  he 
happened  to  speak  ill  of  Las  Cases,  fior 
the  mere  and  mean  end  of  cretdng  « 
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quarrel  between  these  par  nohile  fra*  Ninth^  and  Charles  the  Third  of  EUg- 

irum^  was  also  a  revenge  unlike  that  land — ^he^  thus  generous  to  the  l^uarts, 

taken  generally  by  British  officers.  the  unfortunate  rivals  of  his  house. 

To  conclude,  we  think  the  empty  would  havegrantedthe  consoling  name, 

title  of  Emperor  ought  to  have  been  of  Emperor,  if  such  be  a  consolation, 

allowed  to  Napoleon.    The  denial  of  to  the  exiled,  the  captive  Napoleon, 

it  has  caused  one-half  of  the  shameful  We  are  Tories,  but  we  have  feehngs. 

turmoil  of  St  Helena.  We  are  certain,  Tl^jQjMirterly  is  ever  unjust  when  the 

that  had  the  noble  and  liberal-minded  naf^^^^fKapoleon  is  mentioned,  and 

George  the  Fourth  been  consulted  on  sure  tius  war  ofhate  may  cease,  "^hen 

the  occasion — ^he,  who,  so  much  above  all  its  political  ends  have  been  ac- 

prejudice,  gave,  upon  a  public  monu-  coraplished." 
mept,  the  titles  of  King  to  Henry  the  E . 


NAPOLEON.* 

The  French  Revolution  is  now  a  Ottoman  empire.  It  was  contraiy  to  her ' 
dream,  and  its  leaders  are  like  the  inclination  that  Maria  Theresa  entered 
rambling  and  shadowy  hopes  with  into  the  conspiracy  against  Poland,  a  na- : 
which  dreams  are  filled.     The  true  tion  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Europe  to 
bearing  of  its  day  of  blood  and  tumult  defend  it  from  the  irruptions  of  the  north- 
has  been  discovered,  and  .  Napoleon  f rn  nations.     The  disadvantages  attend- 
and  his  instruments  are  now  judged  ^°S  ^^  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  were 
in  the  same  balance  that  weighs  the  ^^^^^^  at  Vienna,  but  great  satisfection; 
ashes  of  the  Neros  and  Borgias  of  the  ^*®  nevertheless  felt  at  the  acquisition  of 
^orid.  several  millions  of  souls,  and  the  influx  of 

A  new  volume  of  Napoleon's  Recol-  many  millions  of  money  into  the  treasury. 

lections  has  been  lately  published,  and  ^«  H°"?«  f  A*^^^*  ^T^"^^' »"  *^5  ^*"!!, 

itcontains  some  speculations  sufficient-  manner,  feel  averse,  at  the  present  day,  to 

ly  suitable  to  thVvivid  and  stern  sa-  Jj^  Partition  of  Turkey,  but  would  never- 

cacitv  of  a  soldier    undoubtedlv  en  ^l^^l^ss  consent  to  it     Austria  would  be 

ml  to  rank  amoAg  the  most  /aring  T"^  gratiBed  at  the  increase  of  her  vast 

and  brilliant  miUtafy  minds  of  hii^  domm.ons.bytheadd.  .onofSery.a,]3or- 

?       »'«"•'  *"***«**/  """v*D  wi  iiio-  nia,  and  the  ancient  Illyrian  provinces,  of 

tory.    Those  fragments  are  valuable,  ^^ich  Vienna  was  formerly  the  capital, 

as  supplying  the  key  to  his  pohcy,  as  ^hat  will  England  and  France  do  ?  One 

the  grounds  on  which  he  would  pro-  of  them  wUl  take  Egypt-a  poor  com- 

bably  be  acting,  if  he  were  still  upon  pensation.     A  statesman  of  the  first  or- 

the  French  throne ;  and,  at  all  events,  der  used  to  say—*  Whenever  I  hear  of 

the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  pene-  fleets  sailing  under  the  Greek  cross,  cast- 

trating  intellects,  that  ever  looked  up-  ing  anchor  under  the  walls  of  the  Serag- 

on  the  map  of  European  power.     His  ijo,  I  seem  to  hear  a  cry  prophetic  of  the 

conceptions  of  the  result  of  a  Turkish  fell  of  the  empire  of  the  Crescent' " 
and  Russian  war,  may  yet  be  quoted        His  remarks  on  Massena's  Portu-' 

as  oracles.-—  guese  campaign,  are  probably  tinged 

**  A  modem  Turkish  army  is  a  thing  by  ite  ill  success,  but  they  form  the 

of  very  little  importance.  The  Ottomans  reluctant  panegyric  of  the  British  Ge- 

will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  neraL — 

either  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria*  or  Egypt*        "  Another  offensive  campaign,  which 

when  once  the  Russians  shall,  in  addi-  was  equally  contrary  to  the  most  import- 

tion  to  the  Crimea,  the  Phasis,  and  the  ant  rules  of  the  art  of  war,  was  that  of 

shores  of  the  Caspian,  become  possessed  Portugal.     The  Anglo-Fortuguese  army 

of  Constantinople.    Neither  the  patriot-  consisted  of  80,000  men,  of  which  num- 

ism  of  the  people,  nor  the  policy  of  the  ber  15,000  were  militia,  who  were  in  ob- 

eourts  of  Europe,  prevented  the  partition  servation  at  Coimbra,  and  supported  up- 

of  Poland,  or  the  spoliation  of  several  na-  on  Oporto.     The  French  army,  after  ta- 

tions,  nor  vM  the^  preven^  the  fiEdl  of  tlie  king  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  enter* 


*  Niqpokon^s  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  France  during  his  Reign.  8vo.    Colbom. 
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ed  Portngal  72,000  strong.  It  attacked 
the  enemy  in  position  on  the  heights  of 
Banco.  The  two  armies  were  of  equal 
force,  hut  the  position  of  Busaco  was 
very  strong.  The  attack  failed,  and  the 
next  morning  tlie  army  turned  those  lines 
by  proceeding  on  Coimbra.  The  enemy 
then  effected  his  retreat  on  Lisbon,  burn- 
ing and  laying  waste  the  country.  The 
Frenc^  general  pursued  him  closely,  left 
no  corps  of  observation  to  restrain  the 
division  of  15,000  militia  at  Oporto,  aban- 
doned his  rear,  and  Coimbra,  his  pjace  of 
depot,  where  he  left  5000  sick  and  wound- 
ed. Before  he  had  arrived  at  Lisbon,  the 
Portuguese  division  had  already  occupied 
Coimbra,  and  cut  him  off  from  all  means 
of  retreat.  He  ought  to  have  left  a  corps 
of  6000  men  to  occupy  Coimbra,  and 
keep  the  Portuguese  division  in  awe. 

**  It  is  true,  that  he  would  in  that  case 
have  arrived  at  Lisbon  with  only  60,000 
men,  but  that  number  was  sufficient,  if  it 
ifas  the  English  General's  intention  to 
embark ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  intended 
to  maintain  himself  in  Portugal,  as  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  the  French 
ought  not  to  have  passed  Coimbra,  but  to 
have  taken  up  a  good  position  before  that 
city,  even  at  several  marches  distance,  for- 
tified themselves  there,  subjected  Oporto 
by  means  of  a  detachment,  organized  their 
rear  and  their  communications  with  Al- 
meida, and  waited  till  Badajoz  wcs  taken, 
and  the  army  of  Andalusia  arrived  on  the 
Tagus.  When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
iotrenchments  of  Lisbon,  the  French  ge- 
neral failed  in  resolution;  yet  he  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  those  lines, 
since  the  enemy  had  been  labouring  on 
them  for  three  months.  The  prevalent 
opinion  is,  that  if  he  had  attacked  them 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Jie  would  have 
carried  them,  but  two  days  after  it  was 
no  longer posdble.  The  Anglo-Portuguese 
army  was  there  reinforced  by  a  great 
number  of  battalions  of  militia ;  so  that, 
without  gaining  any  advantage,  the  French 
general  lost  5000  sick  and  wounded,  and 
his  communications  with  his  rear.  When 
before  Lisbon,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  ammunition,  he  had  made 
no  calculation  previously  to  his  opera- 
tion." 

Napoleon  here  labours  to  shift  the 
defeat  on  the  shoulders  of  his  old  ri- 
val, ihe  Enfant  ffoiS  de  la  Victoire. 
That  an  old  soldier  like  Massena 
should  have  forgotten  to  calculate  his 
cartridges^  is  absurd ;  the  true  miscal- 
culation was  on  the  bravery  of  the 
British,  and  the  ability  of  their  gene- 
ral.   Some  of  his  desultory  and  scat- 


tered thoughts  are  highly  churacteria- 
tic  of  the  man. 

'*  After  the  re-embarkatjon  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  (at  Corunna),  the  King  ojf  Spain 
(Joseph)  remained  inactive.  He  ought  to- 
have  marched  on  Cadiz,  Valencia,  and 
Lisbon.  Political  means  would  then  have 
done  the  rest  No  one  can  deny,  that 
if  the  court  of  Austria,  instead  of  decla- 
ring war,  had  allowed  Napoleon  to  re- 
main four  months  longer  in  Spain,  all 
would  have  been  over.  The  presence  of 
a  general  is  indispensable.  He  is  the 
head,  the  wJiole  of  an  army.  It  was  not 
the  Roman  army  that  subdued  Gaul— it 
was  Oesar  himself;  nor  was  it  the  Car- 
thaginian army  that  made  the  Republic 
tremble,  but  Hannibal  himself;  nor  was 
it  the  Macedonian  army  whleh  reached 
the  Indus,  but  Alexander.  It  was  not 
the  French  army  which  carried  the  war 
to  the  Weser  and  t^e  Inn,  but  Turenne ; 
nor  was  it  the  Prussian  army  which,  for 
seven  years,  defended  Prussia  against  the 
three  greatest  powers  of  Europe— it  was 
Frederick  the  Great." 

The  motive  of  the  Russian  war  was 
undoubtedly  Napoleon's  ambition  of 
being  a  universal  conqueror,  urged 
en  by  his  personal  hatred  of  England* 
The  conquest  of  Russia  was  oontem- 
plated  as  completing  the  European 
barrier  against  Engli^  commerce  and! 
continental  alUance.  The  alleged  mo- 
tives^ however,  are  curioosy  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  true. 

**  It  was  considered  that  the  French 
empire,  which  Napoleon  had  created  by 
so  many  victories,  would  in&Uibly  be 
dismembered  at  his  death ;  and  the  scep- 
tre of  Europe  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  Czar,  unless  Napoleon  drove  back 
the  Russians  beyond  the  Borysthenes, 
and  raised  up  the  throne  of  Poland,  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  empire.  In  1818, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Germany,  Swisserland, 
and  Italy,  marched  under  the  Erench 
eagles — ^was  it  not  natural  that  Napoleon 
should  think  the  moment  was  arrived  for 
consolidating  tlieimmense  edificewhichlie 
had  raised ;  but  on  the  summit  of  which 
Russia  would  lean  with  the  whole  weight 
of  her  power,  as  long  as  she  should  be 
able  to  send  her  armies  at  pleasure  on 
the  Oder?  Alexander  was  young  and 
vigorous,  like  his  empire.  It  was  to  be 
presumed  that  he  would  survive  Napo- 
leon. Such  was  the  whole  secret  of  the 
war." 

The  invasion  of  Russia^  as  it  was  the 
last,  was  the  mightiest  effort  of  tl^ 


French  imperial  pjower.  It  gives  the 
strongest  illustration  of  the  colossal 
means  of  France  and  Napoleon.  It 
was  made  with  400^000  men. 

*'  The  space  of  foar  hundred  leagues 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Borystlienes 
was  occupied  by  friends  and  allies.  From 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe  by  the  Saxons ; 
thence  to  the  Niemen  by  the  Poles; 
thence  to  the  Borysthenes  by  the  Li- 
thuanians. The  army  had  four  lines  of 
fortresses ;  those  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe, 
the  Vistula,  and  the  Niemen.  From  Smo- 
lensko  to  Moscow,  there  were  a  hundred 
leagues  of  hostile  country,  Muscovy.  Be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Borysthenes, 
240,000  men  were  left;  160,000  only 
passed  the  bridge  of  Smolensko.  Of 
those,  40,000  remained  to  guard  depots 
on  the  way ;  100,000  entered  Moscow, 
20,000  had  been  killed  in  the  march  and 
the  battle  of  Borodino.  The  march  from 
Smolensko  to  Moscow  was  founded  on 
the  idea,  that,  in  order  to  save  that  capi- 
tal, the  enemy  woi^  fight  a  battle ;  tliat 
he  would  be  defeated;  that  Moscow 
would  be  taken ;  that  Alexander,  to  pre- 
serve or  deliver  his  capital,  would  make 
peace ;  or  that,  if  he  should  refuse  it,  the 
immense  stores  of  that  great  city,  and 
tlie  40,000  free  and  wesdthy  burghers 
who  inhabited  it,  would  furnish  the  means 
of  forming  a  national  Noyau,  for  raising 
an  insurrection  of  all  the  slaves  in  Rus- 
sia, and  striking  a  fatal  blow  to  the  em- 
pire. The  idea  of  burning  a  city  almost 
as  extensive  as  Paris,  containing  300,000 
souls,  was  not  regarded  as  a  possibility.** 


Treaties. 

"  Austria  was  to  have  declared  herself 
iagainst  France  in  May  1813.  The  vic- 
tories of  I^utzen  and  Wurtzen  on  the  2d 
and  21st  of  May  made  her  proceed  more 
circumspectly.  Metternich  demanded  the 
lllyrian  provinces,  and  a  frontier  on  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  Napoleon's  renunciation  of 
the  Protectorate  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Mediatorship  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  of  the  Thirty-second 
Military  Division,  (Hamburgh,  &c.)  and 
Holland.  An  armistice  had  been  agreed 
on.  The  Duke  of  Vicenza  was  sent  to 
Prague.  Napoleon  then  sent  Count  Bub- 
na  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Dres^ 
den,  to  offer  tiie  Ill3rrlan  provinces,  di- 
vided from  Italy  by  the  Isonzo,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Protectorate  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Mediatorship  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns  were  to 
be  retained  till  peace ;  and  as  a  means 


Napoiemi^  Xli 

of  oom'pensatioDt  to  obtain  from  Ei^land 
the  restoration  of  the  French  colonies 
When  Count  Bubna  arrived  at  Prague, 
the  term  limited  for  the  armistice  had  ex- 
pired several  hours  before.  On  this 
ground  Austria  declared  her  adhesion  to 
ta  the  coalition,  and  the  war  recomr 
menoed.*' 


The  military  maxims  of  this  pre- 
eminent master  of  his  art  are  worth 
remarking. 

«  The  front  of  a  battalion  in  line  should 
be  sixty  toises,  vdiich  requires  800  men 
under  arms ;  160  more  are  to  be  allow- 
ed for  drivers — fourth  rank,**  &c. 

**  There  never  can  be  more  than  one 
kind  of  infantry,  because  ihefirdoek  iw  the 
best  weapon  for  war,  that  ever  was  uivent- 
ed  by  man.*' 

'*  In  an  army  in  Flanders  or  Germany, 
the  cavalry  ought  to  be  equal  to  a  fourUi 
of  the  infontry ;  on  the  Pyrenees  or  the 
Alps,  to  a  twentieth ;  in  Italy  or  Spain^ 
to  a  sixth.** 

**  Four  pieces  of  artillery  to  every  thou^ 
sand  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  better 
the  infantry,  the  more  care  ought  to  be 
taken  of  it  by  supporting  it  with  good 
batteries.** 

^  Armies  of  120,000  men  have  some- 
times marched  in  a  single  column^  and 
been  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  course  of 
six  hours.*' 

**  The  only  fire  practicable  before  the 
enemy,  is  that  at  discretion,  commencing 
by  the  right  and  left  of  each  company." 

'*  The  art  of  fixing  a  camp  in  a  posi- 
tion, is  merely  the  art  of  taking  up  a  line 
of  battle  on  that  position.** 

'<  Field  fortifications  are  never  inju- 
rious, but  always  useful,  when  skilfully 
planned.  This  part  of  the  art  of  war  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.** 

"  Discipline  fixes  the  troops  txy  their 
colours.  They  are  not  to  be  rendered 
brave  by  harangues,  when  the  firing  be- 
gins. The  old  soldiery  scarely  listen  to 
them ;  the  young  forget  them  on  the  first 
discharge  of  cannon.  A  gesture  by  a  be- 
loved general  is  as  good  as  the  finest  ha- 
rangue in  the  world.'* 

"  When  the  Emperor  Napeleon  usCd 
to  say,  as  he  rode  through  the  ranks  a- 
midst  the  fire,  '  Unfurl  those  colours,  the 
moment  is  at  length  arrived,**  his  gesture 
and  manner  filled  the  French  soldiers 
With  ardour  and  impatience.*' 

"  There  should  be  only  one  army,  for 
unity  of  command  is  of  the  first  necessity 
in  war.  Hie  army  must  be  kept  in  junc- 
tion.   The  greatest  possible  number  of 
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forces  muRt  be  concentrated  on  the  field 
of  battle." 

'*  Make  offensive  war  like  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne, 
Prince  Eugene,  and  Frederic.  Read 
again  and  again  the  history  of  their  88 
campaigns ;  model  yourself  upon  them. 
That  is  the  oTih/  way  to  becoitie  a  great  com- 
mander,  and  to  obtain  the  secrets  of  the 
art" 

'*  The  garrisons  of  fortified  places  ought 
to  be  drawn  from  the  population,  and  not 
from  the  active  army.  Provincial  regi- 
ments of  militia  were  intended  for  this 
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The  Crreat  Captains, 
Alexander  conducted  eight  cam- 
paigns—in Asia  and  India ;  Hannibal, 
seventeen — one  in  Spain,  fifteen  in  Italy, 
and  one  in  Africa ;  Oesar,  thirteen— eigbt 
against  tlie  Gauls,  and  five  against  Pom- 
pey*8  legions ;  GustaMis  Adolphus,  three 
—one  in  Livonia  against  the  Russians, 
and  two  in  Germany  against  the  House 
.of  Austria ;  Turenne,  eighteen — ^nine  in 
France,  and  nine  in  Germany;  Prince 
Eugene,  thirteen — ^two  against  the  Turks, 
five  in  Italy  aguuist  France,  and  six  on  tlie 
Rhine,  or  in  Flanders ;  Frederic,  eleven 
^n  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  on  the  Elbe.— 
The  history  of  these  88  campaigns  would 
be  a  complete  treatise  on  tlie  art  of  war." 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  *'  thun- 
derbolts of  the  field/'  he  omits  Mith- 
ridatcs^  Pompey,  and  Sylla,  among 
the  Ancients.  Among  the  great  names 
of  later  times^  iVIarlborough  is  omit- 
tetl,  probably  from  piquc^  though  his 
campaigns  were  made  a  texi-book  in  the 
JHcole  Militaire.  Wellington  it  would 
of  course  be  vain  to  look  for  in  Na]>o- 
leon's  enumeration.  Napoleon  him- 
flelf  made  fourteen  campaigns — two  in 
Italy,  five  in  Germany,  two  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  two  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
one  in  Spain,  and  two  in  France.  His 
first  was  in  1796^  when  he  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Savona. 

The  study  of  the  "  88  campaigns" 
was  not  gratuitously  advised  by  Na- 

{loleon.  French  education  is  not  deep- 
y  classic,  and  Turenne,  and  the  war 
minister  of  the  day,  occupy  a  larger 
space  in  the  French  military  mind  than 
the  whole  stately  genius  of  antiquity. 
But  Napoleon's  soul  was  war,  and  all 
the  traces  tliat  survive  of  his  thoughts 
and  studies,  give  the  impression  of  a 
vivid  and  absorbing  passion  for  all  that 
made  the  art  of  supreme  soldiership. 
Arrian,  Ccesar,  and  Polybius,  were 
among  his  perpetual  investigations; 


and  he  distinctly  gives  us  to  under* 
stand,  that,  upon  the  system  of  the 
great  captains  of  antiquity,  he  formed 
that  new  and  brilliant  iactique  whidi 
overwhelmed  Europe.  His  an^tf'wil 
of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Cssar, 
&c.  is  rapid,  but  striking,  and  might 
form,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  mi- 
litary scholars,  the  nucleus  of  a  work  of 
remarkable  interest  and  instruction. 

**  Alexander  crossed  the  Dardanelles 
in  the  year  334  before  the  Christian  era, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  of  which  an 
eighth  part  was  cavalry.  He  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Granicus,  which  was  de- 
fended by  an  army  under  Menmon,  a 
Greek,  who  commanded  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  for  Darius ;  after  which  he  employ- 
ed the  whole  of  the  year  333  in  establish- 
ing his  power  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  tlie  Black  Sea  and  Meditemu 
nean— Sardis,  Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Miletus^ 
&c.  The  Kings  of  Persia  allowed  the 
provinces  and  cities  to  govern  themselves 
by  their  peculiar  laws.  Their  empire  was 
an  union  of  confederate  states  ;  it  did  not 
form  a  single  nation ;  and  this  circum- 
stance facilitated  its  conquest.  As  Alex- 
ander auned  only  at  the  throne  of  tlie 
Persian  monarch,  he  easily  appropriated 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  to  himself,  be- 
cause he  respected  the  usages,  manners^ 
and  laws  of  the  people,  who  suffered  no 
change  of  condition. 

**  In  the  year  332  he  encountered  Da- 
rius, who,  at  the  head  of  600,000  men, 
occupied  a  position  near  Tarsus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Issus,  in  the  struts  of  Cili- 
cia;  defeated  him,  entered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  where  the  great  King's  trea- 
sures were  deposited,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tyre.  Tliat  proud  metropolis  of  the  conci 
merce  of  the  world  stopped  him  for  nine 
months.  He  took  Gaza,  after  a  two 
months'  siege,  crossed  the  desert  in  seven 
days,  entered  Pclusium  and  Memphiit, 
and  founded  Alexandria.  He  met  with 
no  obstacle,  because  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
always  connected  by  interest  with  tlie 
Greeks ;  because  the  Arabian  nations  del- 
tested  the  Persians,  and  their  hatred  wa^ 
founded  on  religion ;  and,  finaUy,  because 
the  Grecian  troops  of  the  Satraps  joined 
the  Macedonians.  In  less  than  two  yean^ 
after  two  battles,  and  four  or  five  sieges, 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
Phasis  to  Byzantium,  and  those  of  tfa^ 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Alexandria^  afl 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  sub- 
dued by  his  arms. 

**  In  331  he  repassed  the  desert^  en- 
camped at  Tyre,  crossed  Ceelesyriai  cn» 
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tered  Damascus,  passed  the  Euphmtes 
and  Tigris,  and  defeated  Darius  in  the 
plains  of  Ari>ella,  as  that  prince  was  ad- 
vancing against  him  at  the  head  of  a  still 
more  numerous  army  than  that  of  the 
Isflus.  Babylon  opened  itsgates  to  him.  In 
330,  he  forced  the  pass  of  Suza,  took  that 
town,  Persepolis,  and  Pasagarda,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  CymsL  In  329  he  turn- 
ed towards  the  North,  and  entered  £c- 
batana,  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  punished  Bessus,  the  vile 
assassin  of  Darius,  penetrated  into  Scy- 
thia,  and  defeated  the  Scythians.  It  was 
in  this  campaign  that  he  disgraced  so 
many  trophies  by  the  murder  of  Parme- 
nio.  In  328  he  forced  the  passa^  of  the 
OraSy  received  16,000  recruits  from  Ma- 
cedon,  and  subjected  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. It  was  in  this  year  that  he  killed 
Clitus  with  his  own  hand,  and  required 
the  Macedonians  to  worship  him,  which 
they  refused  to  do.  In  327  he  passed  the 
Indus,  defeated  Porus  in  a  pitched  battle, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  treated  him  as  a 
king.  He  intended  to  pass  the  Ganges, 
but  his  army  refused.  He  sailed  on  the 
Indus  in  326,  with  800  ships.  On  reach- 
ing the  ocean,  he  sent  Nearchus,  with  a 
fleet,  to  coast  the  Indian  Sea  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  In  325  he  spent  sixty  days 
in  crossing  the  Desert  of  Gedrosia,  enter- 
ed Kermann,  returned  to  Pasagarda,  Per- 
sepolts,  and  Suza,  and  married  Statira, 
the  daughter  of  Darius.  In  324  he  again 
marched  towards  the  north,  passed  to 
Ecbatana,  and  ended  his  career  at  Baby- 
lon, where  he  was  poisoned. 

*<  His  mode  of  war£ftre  was  methodical ; 
it  merits  the  highest  praise ;  none  of  his 
convoys  were  intercepted ;  his  armies  con- 
stantly kept  increasing ;  the  moment 
when  they  were  weakest,  was  when  he 
commenced  operations  at  the  Granicus. 
By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  Indus,  his 
numbers  were  tripled,  without  reckoning 
the  corps  commanded  by  the  governors  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  which  were  com- 
posed of  invalided  or  wearied  Macedo- 
nians, recruits  sent  firom  Greece,  or  drawn 
from  the  Greek  troops  in  tlie  service  of 
the  Satraps,  or,  finally,  of  foreigners  raised 
among  the  natives  in  the  country.  Alex- 
ander merits  the  glory  he  has  enjoyed  for 
80  many  ages  among  all  nations.  But 
suppose  he  had  been  defeated  on  the  Issus, 
where  the  army  of  Darius  was  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  on  his  line  of  retreat,wi^ 
its  left  to  the  mountains,  and  its  right  to  the 
sea;  whilst  the  Macedonians  had  theirright 
towards  the  mountains,  their  left  towards 
the 'sea,  and  the  pass  of  Cilicia  behind 
them.  Or  suppose  he  had  been  beaten 
at  Arbella»  with  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
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and  the  deserts  in  his  rear,  without  fort- 
resses, and  at  a  distance  of  nine  hundred 
leagues  from  Macedon  !  Or  suppose  he 
had  been  vanquished  by  Porus  when 
driven  from  the  Indus  !" 

It  will  be  observed^  that^  mingled 
with  the  general  lesson  of  those  daz- 
zling and  romantic  triumphs,  there  is 
the  particular  defence  of  the  commen- 
tator. Napoleon  had  been  charged 
with  rashness  as  a  principle.  He  here 
labours  to  prove  that  this  rashness  is 
but  another  name  for  rapidity^  for  the 
command  of  circumstances^  for  the 
sure  seizure  of  that  success  which  al- 
ways escapes  the  tardy^  the  timid^  and 
the  cold. — His  review  of  Hannibal's 
career  is  urged  by  the  same  intention. 

'<  In  the  year  218,  before  the  Christian 
era,  Hannibal  left  Carthage,  passed  the 
Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  which  mountains 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian arms ;  crossed  the  Rhone  and  the 
farther  Alps,  and,  in  his  first  campaign, 
established  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who,  constantly  hostile 
to  the  Roman  people,  sometimes  vicfors 
over  them,  but  more  frequently  vanquish^ 
ed,  had  never  been  subjected  to  their 
sway.  In  this  march  of  four  hundred 
leagues  he  spent  five  months ;  he  left  no 
garrison  nor  depots  in  his  rear ;  kept  up 
no  communication  with  Spain  or  Car- 
thage, with  which  latter  place  he  had  no 
intercourse  until  after  the  battle  of  Thra- 
symene,  when  he  communicated  by  the 
Adriatic.  A  more  vast,  comprehensive 
scheme,  was  never  executed  by  man. 
Alexander's  expedition  was  much  less  da^ 
ring  and  difficult,  and  had  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success.  This  offensive  war 
was  nevertheless  methodical — the  Cis- 
alpine people  of  Milan  and  Boulogne  be- 
came Carthaginians  to  HannibaL  Had 
he  left  fortresses  or  dep6ts  in  his  rear,  he 
must  have  weakened  his  army,  and  ha- 
zarded the  success  of  his  operations ;  he 
would  have  been  vulnerable  at  all  points. 
In  217  he  passed  the  Appenines,  beat 
the  Roman  army  in  the  plains  of  Thrasy- 
mene,  converged  about  Rome,  and  occu- 
pied the  lower  coasts  of  the  Adriatic, 
whence  he  communicated  with  Carthage. 
In  the  year  216,  eighty  thousand  Romans 
attacked  him,  and  he  defeated  them  at 
the  field  of  Cannse.  Had  he  marched  six 
days  afterwards,  he  would  have  entered 
Rome,  and  Carthage  would  have  been  the 
mistress  of  the  world !  The  effect  of  this 
great  victory  was,  however,  immense. 
Capua  opened  its  gates ;  all  the  Greek  co- 
lonies, and  a  great  number  of  towns  of 
Lower  Italy,  espoused  the  victorious  side^ 
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and  abandoned  the  cause  of  Rome. 
nibal*8  principle  was  to  keep  all  his  troops 
in  junction  ;  to  have  no  garrison  but  in  a 
single  place,  which  he  reserved  to  him- 
self; to  hold  his  hostages,  his  great  ma- 
chines, his  prisoners  of  distinction,  and 
his  sick,  depending  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
allies  for  his  communications.  He  main^ 
tained  himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  with- 
out receiving  any  succours  from  Carthage; 
and  he  only  evacuated  Italy  by  order  of 
his  government,  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Fortune  betrayed  him  at 
Zama,  and  Carthage  ceased  to  exist.  But 
had  he  been  vanquished  at  Trebbia,  Thra- 
symenc,  or  Cannse,  what  greater  disasters 
could  have  happened  than  those  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Zama?  Although 
defeated  at  the  gates  of  his  capital,  he 
could  not  save  his  army  from  utter  de- 
struction.'* 

Napoleon's  avowed  tactique  was  to 
rush  forwards ;  to  take  the  enemy  in 
the  moment  of  hesitation  ;  to  overawe 
the  heavy  armies  chained  to  their  lines 
and  fortresses^  by  the  impetuous  pre- 
sence of  a  force  that  fell  upon  them  like 
the  whirlwind  or  the  thunder,  unex- 
pected and  irresistible.  The  Toujours 
en  avant  was  his  motto ;  and  he  shews 
that  it  was  the  motto  of  all  the  masters 
of  war.  He  defends  himself  and  them 
from  the  charge  of  fool-hardiness ;  he 
proves  that  they  risked  much^  but  it 
was  to  gain  alL 

"  Caesar  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when 
he  commanded  in  his  first  campaign,  in 
the  year  58,  before  the  Christian  era,  140 
years  after  Hannibal.  The  people  of  Hel- 
vetia had  left  their  countrv  to  settle  on 
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Han-  like  Hannibal,  he  kept  his  hostages,  ma^ 
gazines,  and  hospitals.  On  the  same 
principles,  he  conducted  his  seven  other 
campaigns  in  Gaul. 

«  During  the  winter  of  57,  the  Bel- 
gians raised  an  army  of  300,000  men» 
which  they  placed  under  the  command  of 
Galba,  King  of  Soissons.  Caesar,  having  r&. 
ceived  intelligence  of  this  event  from  the 
Rhemi,  his  allies,  hastened  to  encamp  on 
the  Aisn^.  Galba,  having  no  hopes  of 
forcing  his  camp,  passed  the  Aisn^  to  ad^ 
vance  on  Rlieims ;  but  Caesar  frustrated 
this  manoeuvre,  and  the  Belgians  dis- 
banded ;  all  tlie  towns  of  this  line  sub- 
mitted in  succession.  The  people  of  Hai- 
nault  surprised  him  on  the  Sombre,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mauberge,  before  he  had 
time  to  draw  up  in  line ;  out  of  eight  le- 
gions which  he  then  had,  six  were  enga- 
ged in  raising  the  intrenchments  of  the 
camp,  and  two  were  still  in  the  rear  with 
the  baggage.  Fortune  was  so  adverse  to 
him  on  this  day,  that  a  body  of  cavalry 
from  Treves  deserted  him,  and  spread  a 
report  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
army  wherever  they  went ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, victorious. 

<<  In  the  year  56,  he  advanced,  at  one 
push,  on  Nantes  and  Vannes,  detaching 
corps  of  considerable  strength  into  Nor- 
mandy and  Acquitain.  The  nearest  point 
of  his  depots  at  that  time  was  Toulouse, 
from  which  place  he  was  distant  190 
leagues,  and  separated  by  mountains^ 
great  rivers,  and  forests. 

<*  In  the  year  55^  he  carried  the  war  to 
Zutphen,  in  the  interior  of  Holland, 
where  400,000  barbarians  were  passing 
the  Rhine  to  take  possession  of  the  lands 


the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  number  of     of  the  Gauls ;  he  defeated  them,  killing 


300,000 ;  they  had  ninety  thousand  men 
in  arms,  and  were  crossing  Burgundy. 
The  people  of  Autun  called  Ca;sar  to 
their  assistance.  He  left  Vienne,  a  fort- 
ress of  the  Roman  province,  marched  up 
the  Rhone,  passed  the  Saone  at  Chalons, 
came  up  witli  the  army  of  the  Helvetians 
a  day's  march  from  Autun,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  long  disputed  battle.  After  for- 
cing them  to  return  to  their  mountains, 


the  greater  part,  and  driving  the  others  to 
a  considerable  distance.  He  then  repass- 
ed the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  crossed  Gaul, 
embarked  at  Boulogne,  and  made  a  de- 
scent in  England. 

*<  In  the  year  54^  he  once  more  crossed 
the  Channel,  with  five  legions,  conquered 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  took  hostages^ 
and  returned  into  Gaul  before  the  equi- 
nox.   In  autumn,  having  received  intellU 


he  repassed  the  Saone,  took  possession  of    gence  that  his  lieutenant  Sabinus  iiad 


Besancon,  and  crossed  the  Jura  to  fight 
the  army  of  Ariovistus,  which  he  met  a 
few  marches  from  the  Rhine,  defeated  it, 
and  forced  it  to  re-enter  Germany.  At 
this  battle  he  was  ninety  leagues  from 
Vienne ;  at  the  battle  ^ith  the  Helve- 
tians, seventy  leagues.  In  this  campaign 
he  constantly  kept  the  six  legions  which 
composed  his  army  joined  in  a  single 
corps.  He  left  the  care  of  his  communi- 
cations to  his  allies,  having  always  a 
month's  provisions  in  a  fortress,  where, 


been  slaughtered  near  Treves,  with  fifteen 
cohorts,  and  that  Quintus  Cicero  was  be- 
sieged in  his  camp  at  Tongres,  he  assem- 
bled 8000  or  9000  men,  commenced  his 
march,  defeated  Ambiorix,  who  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  relieved  Cicera 

"  In  the  year  53,  he  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  the  people  of  Sens,  Chartres, 
Treves,  and  Liege,  and  passed  the  Rhine 
a  second  time. 

**  The  Gauls  were  already  in  agitation ; 
the  insurrection  burst  fiorth  on  eveiy  side. 
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During  the  winter  of  53,  the  whole  po-  -   the  space  between 
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pulation  rose  ;  even  the  faithful  people  of 
Autun  took  part  in  the  wars.  The  Ro- 
man yoke  was  odious  to  the  people  of 
Gaul.  Csesar  was  advised  to  return  In- 
to the  Roman  province,  or  to  repass  the 
Alps ;  lie  adopted  neither  of  these  plans. 
He  then  had  ten  legions ;  he  passed  the 
Loire  and  besieged  Bourges,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  took  that  city,  in  the  sight  of 
the  army  of  Vercingetorix,  and  laid  siege 
to  Clermont;  he  failed,  lost  his  hostages, 
magazines,  and  horses;  these  were  at 
Nevers,  the  place  of  his  depot,  of  which 
the.  people  of  Autun  took  possession. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  critical  than 
his  situation.  Labienus,  his  lieutenant, 
was  kept  in  alarm  by  the  people  of  Paris ; 
Ceesar  ordered  him  to  join  him,  and,  with 
his  whole  army  in  junction,  laid  siege  to 
Alesia,  in  which  town  the  Gallic  army 
had  enclosed  itself.  He  occupied  fifty 
4ay8  in  fortifying  his  lines  of  countervaU 


the  Ebro  and  the 
Sierra  Morena,  established  peace  in  An- 
dalusia, and  returned  to  make  his  entry 
into  Marseilles,  which  city  his  troops  liad 
just  taken ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
exercised  the  dictatorship  there  for  ten 
days,  and  departed  once  more  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,  wfakh^ 
Antony  had  assembled  at  Brindisi. 

"  In  the  year '48,  he  crossed  the  Adri- 
atic with  25,000  men,  held  all  Pompey-a 
forces  in  check  for  several  months,  until, 
being  joined  by  Antony,  who  had  cross- 
ed the  sea  in  defiance  of  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy,  they  marched  in  junction  on 
Dyrrachium,  Pompey*8  place  of  depot, 
which  they  invested.  Pompey  encamp- 
ed a  few  miles  from  that  place,  near  the 
sea.  Upon  this,  Caesar,  not  content  with 
having  invested  Dyracchium,  invested 
the  enemy's  camp  also.  He  availed  him- 
self of  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
hills,  occupied  them   with   twenty-four 


lation  and  circumvallation.  Gaul  raised  a     forts,  which  he  raised,  and  thus  establisli- 


neW  army,  more  numerous  than  that 
which  she  had  just  lost ;  the  people  of 
Rheims  alone  remained  faithful  to  Rome. 
The  Gauls  arrived  to  compel  him  to  raise 
the  siege ;  the  garrison  united  its  efforts 
with  theirs,  during  three  days,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  Romans  in  their  lines. 


ed  a  countervallation  of  six  leagues.  Pom- 
pey, hemmed  in  on  the  shore,  receive<i 
provisions  and  reinforcements  by  sea,  by 
means  of  his  fleet,  which  commanded  the 
Adriatic.  He  took  advantage  of  his  cen- 
tral position,  attacked  and  defeated  Cte- 
sar,  who  lost  thirty  standards,  and  thirty 


Caesar  triumphed  over  all  obstacles ;  Ale-  thousand  soldiers,  the  best  of  his  veteran 

sia  fell,  and  the  Gauls  were  subdued.  troops.  His  fortunes  appeared  to  totter ; 

<*  During  this  great  contest,  the  whole  he  could  expect  no  reinforcements ;  the 

of  Csesar*8  army  was  in  his  camp ;  he  left  sea  was    closed  against  him ;    Pompey 

BO  point  vulnerable.    He  availed  himself  had  every  advantage.  But  Caesar  made  a 

of  his  victory  to  regain  the  affections  of  march  of  fifty  leagues,  carried  the  war  in- 


the  people  of  Autun,  amongst  whom  he 
{massed  the  winter,  although  he  made  suc- 
cessive expeditions,  at  a  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  each  other,  with  different 
troops.  At  length,  in  the  year  51,  he 
laid  siege  to  Cahors,  where  the  last  of  the 
Gallic  army  perished.  The  Grauls  became 
Roman  provinces,  the  tribute  from  which 
added  to  the  wealth  of  Rome  eight  mil- 
lions of  money  annually. 

"  In  CsBsar's  campaigns  of  the  civil 
war,  he  conquered,  by  following  the  same 
method  and  the  same  principles,  but  he 
ran  much  greater  risks.  He  passed  the 
Rubicon  with  a  single  legion ;  at  Corfi- 
nium,  he  took  thirty  cohorts;  and,  in 
three  months,  drove  Pompey  out  of  Italy. 
What  rapidity !  what  promptitude !  what 


to  Tbessaly,  and  defeated  Pompey' s  ar- 
my in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Pompey, 
almost  alone,  though  master  of  the  sea, 
fled,  and  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  a  base  assassin. 

*<  A  few  days  after,  Csesar  went  in  pur- 
suit of  him  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
besieged  in  the  palace  and  amphitheatre 
by  the  populace  of  that  great  city,  and 
the  army  of  Achillas.  At  length,  after 
nine  months  of  danger  and  continual 
battles,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  be  triumph- 
ed over  the  Egyptians. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Scipio,  L<abienu8, 
and  King  Juba,  ruled  in  Africa,  with  four- 
teen legions,  the  remains  of  Pompey's 


boldness  !  Whilst  the  ships  necessary  for    party ;  tliey  had  numerous  squadrons,  and 


passing  the  Adriatic,  and  following  his 
rival  into  Greece,  were  preparing,  he 
passed  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  crossed 
Catalonia  at  the  head  of  900  horse — a 
force  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  escort- 


scoured  the  sea.  At  Utica,  Cato  breathed 
the  hatred  he  felt  into  every  bosom. 
Csesar  embarked  with  a  few  troops,  reachp. 
ed  Adrumetum,  sustained  reverses  in  se- 
veral engagements,  but  being  at  length 


arrived  before  Lerida,  and,  in  forty  days,  joined  by  his  whole  army,  defeated  Sci- 
subdued  Pompey's  legions  commanded  pio,  Labienus,  and  King  Juba  on  the 
by  Afnmios.    He  then  rapidly  traversed    plains  of  Thapsus.  CatOi  Scipio,  and  Ju- 
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ba  killed  themselves.  Neither  fortresses, 
numerous  squadrons,  nor  the  oaths  and 
duties  of  states,  could  save  the  vanquish- 
ed from  the  ascendancy  and  activity  of  the 
victor.  In  the  year  45,  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey  having  assembled  in  Spain  the  rem- 
nants of  the  armies  of  Pharsalia  and 
Xbapsus,  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  more  numerous  force  than  that  of  their 
father.  CiBsar  set  out  from  Rome,  reach- 
ed the  Guadalquivir  in  twenty-three  days, 
and  defeated  Sextus  Fompey  at  Munda. 
It  was  there  that,  being  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  battle,  and  perceiving  that  his  old 
legions  seemed  shaken,  it  is  said  he  had 
tho'ughts  of  killing  himself.  Labienus  fell 
in  the  battle.  The  head  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  was  laid  at  the  victor*s  feet.  Six 
months  after,  in  the  Ides  of  March,  Csesar 
was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  Had  he  been  defeated  at 
Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  or  Munda,  he  would 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  great  Pom- 
pey,  Metellus,  Scipio,  and  Sextus  Pom- 
pey.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  Romans 
were  so  much  attached ;  whom  they  sur- 
named  the  Great,  when  he  was  but 
twenty.four  years  of  age ;  who,  after  con- 
quering in  eighteen  campaigns,  triumphed 
over  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  carried 
the  Roman  name  to  such  an  elevation  of 
glory;  Pompey,  defeated  at  Pharsalia, 
there  closed  his  career.  Yet  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  sea,  while  his  rival  had  no 
fleet. 

'"  Caesar's  principles  were  the  same  as 
tliose  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal;  to  keep 
lus  forces  in  junction ;  not  to  be  vulne- 
rable in  any  direction ;  to  advance  rapid- 
ly on  important  points ;  to  calculate  on 
moral  means,  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
and  the  fear  he  inspired ;  and  also  on  po- 
litical means,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  the  obedience  of 
the  conquered  nations. 

*'  Gustavus  Adolphus  crossed  the  Bal- 
tic, took  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugen 
and  Pomerania,  and  led  his  forces  to  the 
Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube.  He 


fought  two  battles ;  was  victorious  both 
at  Leipzig  and  Lutzen,  but  met  bis  death 
in  the  latter  field.  In  this  short  career, 
however,  he  established  a  great  reputa- 
tion, by  his  boldness,  the  rftpidity  of  his 
movements,  the  discipline  and  intrepidity 
of  his  troops.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  Alexandeib 
Hannibal,  and  Csesas." 

He  pursues  this  review  through  the 
campaigns  of  Turenne— whom  he  con- 
siders as  altogether  superior  to  hie  rU 
val  Montecuculi— and  dioee  of  Frede- 
ric and  Eugene.  His  own  campaigns, 
the  most  triumphant  and  celebrated  <^ 
them  all^  are  rapidly  traversed^  and 
his  military  similitude  to  the  race  of 
conquerors  sustained  in  every  shape  of 
profound  theory  and  fierce  and  resist- 
less execution.  It  is  here  that  we  see 
Napoleon  in  his  true  point  of  distinc- 
tion. In  all  other  aspects  he  was  re- 
pulsive or  contemptiole.  As  a  polid- 
dan^  ignorant,  narrow,  and  tyrannical; 
as  an  individual,  vicious^  mean^  and 
cruel ;  but,  as  a  soldier^  exhibiting  the 
first  rank  of  genius;  hold,  compre- 
hensive, indefatigable,  and  origmaL 
Englishmen  are  not  likely  to-be  the 
adulators  of  this  scourge  oi  the  human 
race ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
his  rise  and  his  career,  the  sudden 
splendour  in  which  he  shot  aboye  the 
clouds  of  that  stormy  and  sullen  Re- 
volution; the  mighty  mastery  with 
which  he  wielded  the  national  strength, 
broken  and  dismayed  as  it  had  been  ; 
the  appalling  rapidity  with  which  he 
crushed  all  that  Europe  had  been  build- 
ing up  of  sovereignty  finr  ages,  without 
acknowledging  that  Napoleon  was 
among  the  most  powerful  and  moat 
formidable  spirits  that  ever  influenced 
society.  Mankind  may  well  rejoice  that 
he  is  m  his  grave.  Of  what  other  man 
for  these  thousand  years  can  it  be  said, 
that  his  life  was  a  terror,  and  his  death 
a  relief  to  die  world  ? 
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DbarNorth^  marches  to  bed  with  a  cocked  hat, 
YouB  anger  with  me  for  not  writing  booted  and  spurred^  with  a  huge  sword  • 
articles  for  your  Magazine^  is  most  un-  carried  in  state  before  him,  and  his 
l^asonable.    You  know  that  the  mo-  bride  bringing  up  the  rear  in  her  bed- 
men  t  I  turn  my  back  on  Edinburgh^  gown  ? 

you  apd  aU  your  con^s  are  for^t-  «  jtemar^^ess,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kmd^ 
tok,  or,  if  remembered,  heartily  wish-  ImvQlam*** 

ed  at  the  devil.    Then  come  your  in-  > 

fernal  letters,  week  after  week,  with  '^  Besides,  the  jingle   of  lecherous 

that  huge  haul  on  the  wax,  the  look  and  treacherous,  the  Jirst  is  become 

of  whidi  miUces  me  break  out  into  almost   obsolete,  and,  in   compliaQ€e 

a  exM  sweat.    Oh,  that  the  Magazine  with    modem    manners,    should   be 

had  never  existed !     Then  might  I  omitted,  or  exchanged  for  a  word  less 

have  had  some  comfort  in  this  life,  offensive."    Well  done,  Tom,  again. 

How  the  devil  can  I  write  articles.  What  think  ye  of  that,  Mr  Bowdler 

without  books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ?  of  Bath  ? 
Oh,  Lord!  that  the  Magazine  would  m  /m     >   *  «i.  ^l- 

but  stop  for  a  few  monSis  now  and  wh^^^ruca^t^l^^^lkin.*^ 

then,  lie  My  Grandmother.     With  WheremrUcatchthecoTiscumceofthelnng. 

what  a  venerable  grace  does  that  old  "  That  the  representation  of  murder, 

lady  re-appear  on  her  crutch  land  how  before  the  murder,  will  not  always, 

oomplaoently  does  the  public  welcome  produce  the  desired  effect,  {who  &e 

the  bed-ridden !   So  would  it  be  with  devU  supposes  it  would  ?)  we  have  a 

Maga.  Let  her  pretend  to  be  dead  till  remarkable  instance  in  the  story  of 

Christmas,  and  all  her  sins  will  be  for-  Derby  and  Fisher, 
gotten.    But,  oh !  my  dear  sir,  these        "  They  were  two  gentlemen,  very 

eternal  torments  are  more  than  flesh  intimately  acquainted.   The  latter  waa 

and  blood  can   endure  ;   and,  good  a  dependent  on  the  former,  who  ge- 

episcopal  as  I  am,  you  have  sickened  nerously  supplied  him  with  the  means 

me  indeed  with  the  thirty- nine  ar-  of  Uving  as  became  a  man  of  birth 

TicLES.  and  education.    But  no  benefits  are 

Well — ^weU — what  is  to  be  done?  sufficient  to  bind  the  base  and  the  un- 

ilere  is  a  book  in  three  volumes.  What  grateful.  A  fter  parting  one  evening  with 

is  it?    '^  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  by  Mr  Derby,  at  his  chambers  in  the. 

Thomas  Davies,  1784."    Perhaps  he  Temple,  with  all  the  usual  marks  of 

is  a  blockhead.  But,  blockhead  or  not,  friendship,  Fisher  contrived  to  get  into 

he  shall  be  made  to  contribute,  and  be  bis  apartments,  with  an  intent  to  rob- 

hanged  to  him,  hke  his  betters.   Now  and  murder  his  friend.    This  he  un- 

for  his  Notes  <m  Hamlet —  happily  accompHshed.   For  some  time 

«  mr  .  .L       J.  J  »-x  ^^  suspicion  fell  on  the  murderer.  He 

**  Th^OmL,  dM  corse,  agatnm  complete  appeared  as  usual  in  all  pubUc  places- 

He  was  in  a  side-box  at  the  play  of 

*^  Mr  Stevens,  firom  Olaus  Wormius,  Hamlet ;  and  when  Wilkes  uttered  that 

Eoves  it  to  be  a  custom  of  the  Danish  part  of  the  soliloquy,  which  spoke  of  a 

ngs  to  be  buried  in  their  armour.  '  Guilty  creature  s  sitting  at  a  play,'  a 

Seward,  £arl  of  Northumberland,  who  ladv  turned  about,  and,  looking  at  him, 

lived  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con-  said,  ^  I  wish  the  villain  who  murder- 

&8sor,  was,  by  nis  desire,  buried,  arm-  ed  Mr  Derby  were  here.'    The  lady 

ed  at  all  points.    But  what  is  more  and  Fisher  were    stnmgers  to  eacn 

strange.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  re-  other.  It  was  afterwards  known,  that 

lates,  thai  one  of  our  old  savage  war^  this  was  the  man  who  had  killed  his 

riors  toould  go  to  bed  dressed  in  his  ar^  friend.    The  persons  present  in  the 

mour  to  his  new^married  bride"  Well  box  declared,  that  neither  the  speedi 

done,  Tom  Davies !   Thou  art  the  first  fh)m  the  actor^  nor  ^e  exclamation 

man  that  ever  indulged  in  such  a  fiincy  from  the  lady,  made  the  least  exter- 

on  beholding  the  buried  Majesty  of  nal  impression  on  the  murderer.  Filler 

Denmark.    Is  it  the  King  of  Portugal,  soon  escapol  to  Rome,  where  he  pro- 

or  who  is  it,  that  on  his  marriage  night,  fessed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
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gained  an  asylum.  About  five-and- 
twenty  years  since^  my  friend,  Mr 
Richard  Wilson,  the  landscape  painter, 
saw  Fisher  at  Rome,  and  spoke  to  him. 
He  was  then,  I  think,  one  of  the 
amosceniiy  and  a  picture-dealer." 


'*  And  let  those  that  play  your  downs, 
specA  n^  more  than  is  set  down  for  ihenu ' 


*> 


*'  In  the  play  of  the  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer, Wilkes  was  the  Captain  Plume, 
and  Pinkethman  one  of  the  recruits. 
The  Captain,  when  he  enlisted  him, 
asked  his  name.  Instead  of  answer- 
ing as  he  ought,  Pinkey  replied,  ^  Why 
don't  you  know  my  name.  Bob?  I 
thought  every  fool  had  known  that !' 
Wilkes,  in  a  rage,  whispered  to  him 
the  name  of  the  recruit,  Thomas  Ap- 
peltree.     The  other  retorted  aloud, 

*  Thgmas  Appeltree !  Thomas  Devil ! 
My  name  is'  Will  Pinkethman  ;*  and 
immediately  addressing  an  inhabitant 
of  the  upper  regions,  he  said,  '  Harkee, 

•    Mend,  don't  you  know  my  name  ?'— 

*  Yes,  Master  Pinky,'  said  a  respond- 
ent, ^  we  know  it  very  well.'  The 
playhouse  was  now  in  an  uproar ;  the 
audience  at  first  enjoyed  the  petulant 
folly  of  Pinkethman,  and  the  distress 
of  Wilkes ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  the 
joke,  it  grew  tiresome,  and  Pinkey  met 
his  deserts — a  very  severe  reprimand 
in  a  hiss ;  and  this  mark  of  displea- 
sure he  changed  into  applause,  by  cry- 
ing out,  with  a  countenance  as  melan- 
choly^ as  he  could  make  it,  in  a  loud 
nasal  twang,  ^  Odso,  I  fear  I  am 
wrong/*" -^J^et  Liston  and  others 
lead  this,  and  blush  for  their  gratui- 
tous bufibonery.  A  low  jester  on  ithe 
stage  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  use 
the  slightest  insolence  to  the  audience. 
His  drollery  must  be  bounded  by  the 
row  of  lights  above  the  heads  of  the 
fiddlers ;  and  the  moment  he  presumes 
farther,  every  person  in  the  theatre  has 
a  right  to  pelt  him  with  bad  pence,  or 
worse  oranges.  A  hiss  is  insufficient 
— ^nothing  like  a  lash  on  the  brazen 
brow  of  tne  bufibon.  Low  farce  is,  at 
the  best,  somewhere  about  the  mean- 
est of  all  allowable  human  recreation  ; 
and  the  animal  performing  it  does,  for 
the  time  being,  make  himself  too  con- 
temptible to  retain  any  right  to  look  a 
genUemau  in  the  face,  much  less  to 
colloquy  with  a  lady  in  a  side-box. 
There  can  be  no  iUiberality  in  saying 
so— and  therefore  once  more  we  re- 
peat, "  Well  done,  Tom  Davies !" 


fmtor  in  the  SuOcs*  C^^* 

"  Save  met  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your 

wingSf 
You  heavenly  guards,** 

*'  At  the  appearance  of  the"  ghost, 
Hamlet  immediately  rises  from  his 
seat  affi>ighted ;  at  the  same  time  he 
contrives  to  kick  down  his  chair,  which, 
by  making  a  sudden  noise,  it  was  ima- 
gined, \VOUld  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE 
PERTURBATION  AND  TERROR  OF  THE 

INCIDENT.  But  this,  in  my  bpinicm, 
is  a  poor  stage-trick,  and  should  be 
avoided." 

Well  done,  Tom  Davies,  again  say 
we.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  notes  you 
write  on  Julius  Caesar.  «  Not  so  very 
bad,  by  any  means,  as  migfit  have 
been  anticipated.  Tom  argues  the  ce- 
lebrated question,  *'  Was  Brutus  jus- 
tifiable," &c.,  and  we  think  he  pats  it 
in  a  new  light.  '*  The  Romans,"  says 
he,  ''  weighed  their  fishes  at  table,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  beholding  them  ex- 
pire. The  death  of  a  muUus,  with  the 
yarjety  and  change  of  oolours'in  its  last 
moments,  says  Dr  Arbuthnot  from 
Pliny,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  spectacles  in  the  world. 
And  now  I  hope  we  shall- hear 

NO  more  of  the  wisest  and  BEST 
MEN  AMONGST  THE  ROMAKB  APPRO- 
YINO  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  J0LIU8 

Casar."  This  settles  the  questiofn  fap- 
ever — so  let  the  Speculative  Sodety" 
discuss  it  no  more.— Oh  !  North !  I 
can  read  no  more  of  this  Tom  Davies. 
The  book  is  said  to  be  extremely  eir- 
tertaining,  and  no  doubt  your  oone- 
spondent  T.  D.  could  ishew  it  to  be  bck 
But  I  hate  the  stage,  add  aU  that  be- 
longs to  it ;  and  am  of  opinion  t&a^ 
none  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  ori- 
ginally intended  for  representation.  I 
have  no  heart  to  prove  this  just  now  ; 
but,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was  the 
case  ;  and  in  this  way  can  we  at  oiioe 
account  for  our  admirable  fiiend  Lamb's 
being  afiected^so  much  more  in  the 
closet  than  the  theatre  by  Willy's  tra- 
gedies. 

Here  is  *'  British  Field  Sports,  by 
WiUiam  Henry  Scott.  Snerwok», 
Neely,  and  Jones,  &c.  1 8 1 8."  "  There 
must,"  says  this  humane  and  exedlent 
writer,  '^  he  no  indiscriminate  periodic 
cal  whipping  of  the  hounds  in  the  Irnnp.*^ 
I  seriously  recommend  this  advice  to 
the  gentlemen  of  your  Magazine.  What-r 
do  they  mean  by  everlastinglv  lityiBg 
on  these  poor  hounds,  Haautt,  the 
Hunts,  and  all  that  padc  ?   It  is'of  no 
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use.  Nothing  will  do  but  hangiDg. 
By  the  way,  Scott,  my  good  feUpw, 
will  you  have  the  goodness,  in  another 
edition  of  your  excellent  volume,  to 
tell  me,  whether  a  fox-hound  or^ 
race-horse  is  swiftest  for  a  race  of  four 
miles  ?  I  observe  that,  at  page  498, 
you  inform  us,  that  Flying  ChUders, 
perhaps  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever 
ran,  did  .the  Beacon  course  of  four 
miles,  one  Airlong,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  yards,  in  seven  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds ;  and,  at  page  407, 
you  state  positively,  that  a  fox-hound 
bitch  of  Colonel  Thornton's  ran  four 
miles  in  seven  minutes  and  half  a  se- 
cond, which,  good  sir,  is  faster  than 
Childers.  Curse  me  if  I  can  swallow 
that  at  my  time  of  life.  You  also  in- 
form us,  that  Childers  ran  three  miles, 
six  furlongs,  and  ninety-three  yards, 
in  six  minutes  and  forty,  seconds,  add- 
ing, "  nearly  after  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  the  minute."  Now,  worthy  sir, 
Joseph  Hume  himself  could  not  have 
exposed  himself  more  than  you  do 
here ;  for,  look  again,  and  you  will  at 
once  observe,  that  such  running  is 
more  nearly  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two  minutes. 

"  Cock-fighting,"  says  our  author, 
"  is  pronounced  in  a  breath  horrible  I 
Weighed,  however,  in  the  balance  of 
reason  and  fact,  it  is  attended  with 
the  least  cruelty  of  all  our  diversions, 
not  even  my  favourite  horse-racing 
excepted.  I  shall  be  very  expeditious 
in  my  proof.  The  game-cocx  Is  kept 
in  a  state  of  happiness  and  comfort 
until  the  day  of  battle;  he  cannot 
then  be  forced;  but,  in  fighting,  is 
actuated  by  his  natural  instincts — is 
in  fiict  gratified ;  and  if  he  falls  by  his 
adversary's  weapon,  he  is  the  sooner 
out  of  the  sense  of  pain.  Let  not  the 
reader,  however,  mistake  me  for  an 
advocate  of  cock-fighting,  for  which, 
in  truth,  I  have  no  kind  of  relish  ;  Matter  occasion,  the  chief  virtue  is  pa- 
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can  enjoy,  during  a  life  <tf  one,  two^ 
or  three  years,  "as  may  happen ;  and 
the  death  of  one  and  aU  of  them,  time 
taken  at  an  average,  occupies  about 
three  minutes  of  cut  and  come  again* 
But  besides  these  five  hundred  birds 
which  fight,  several  hundred  more 
have  been  called  into  existence,  which 
do  not  fight  at  all,  but  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a  natural  death,  in  their  chick- 
ennood,  from  the  hands  of  Dolly  the 
scullion.  Moreover,  somewhere  about 
a  thousand  hen-chickens  have  been 
clacked,  which,  but  for  cock-fightine, 
had  never  chipped  the  shell,  and  whi£ 
are  either  humanely  made  into  pies 
during  the  tenderness  of  their  untrod- 
den virginity,  or.  kept  for  breeding ; 
and  in  neither  predicament  are  they 
ever  heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  A 
prodigious  sum  total  of  feathered  hap- 
piness is  thus  produced ;  and  a  con- 
stant cock-a-doodle-doo  kept  up  from 
farm-house  to  farm-house  all  over 
England,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a  man 
and  a  Christian,     q.  e.  d. 

"  Patience,"  says  Mr  Scott,  "  is  the 
angler's  chief  virtue."  Here,  sir,  you 
are  wrong.  No  doubt,  if  you  take  your 
station  at  the  stern  of  a  punt  in  a  pond, 
and  voluntarily  stake  your  credit  on 
an  attempt  to  delude  a  brace  of  perch, 
out  of  the  scanty  brotherhood  that  are 
par-boiled  in  stagnant  mud  during 
the  dog-days,  patience  will  be  found 
highly  useful,  indeed  indispensable. 
But  what  has  patience  to  do  on  the 
green  or  rocky  banks  of  a  beautiful 
stream,  with  all  its  pools  and  shallows, 
and  its  light  and  shade,  and  its  calms 
and  breezes,  and  its  silence,  its  mur- 
murs, its  dashing,  and  its  thunder? 
Why,  the  angler  so  placed,  is  happy 
as  a  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day  ; 
and  you  may  as  well  t,ell  me,  that  of 
an  ardent  youth  of  twenty,  on  that 


and  probably  should  feel  almost  as 
wearied,  and  out  of  place,  at  the  cock- 
pit royal,  as  at  sitting  to  hear  a  long- 
winded  puritanical  sermon— an  enter- 
tainment to  which  stale  bread  and  sour 
small  beer  are  luxuries." 

This  is  well  put.  North  ;  and  per- 
fectly justifies  you  and  me  in  our  fa- 
vourite sport.  A  cocker  on  a  large 
scale,  like  my  Lord  Derby,  for  exam- 
ple, fights,  we  shall  say,  (trial  battles 
and  all,^  five  hundred  birds  per  an- 
num. One  and  all  of  these  birds  en- 
joys the  utmost  happiness  that  bird 


tience.  Stuff!  The  less  patience  the 
better.  An  angler  should  be  impatient, 
eager,  bold,  active,  vigorous,  and  full 
of  fire— in  every  respect  the  reverse  of 
Mr  H.  of  the  Liber  Amoris,  who,  for 
his  drivelling,  was  despised,  even  by 
the  daughter  of  a  tailor ;  knew  not  how 
to  bait  his  hook,  or  fasten  his  rod; 
nor,  after  he  had  missed  the  mouth  of 
a  loose-fish  by  his  .awkward  and  im- 
potent skillessness,  had  the  sense,  by 
a  sudden  jerk,  to  catch  her  by  the 
tail-fin.  A  Cockney,  sitting  in  the 
stocks,  must^have patience;  but  not  so 
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an  angler  and  a  gentleman  on  Tweed- 
aide^  or  by  the  nlver  Dee. 

What^  in  the  name  of  ponderositv 
and  Troy  weighty  have  we  got  here  r 
two  volumes  in  4to— each  an  apparent 
load  for  a  miller^  and  too  much  for  the 
back  of  a  Sexagenarian  like  the  present 
contributor^  once  a  man  not  unknown 
in  the  gymnastic  hemisphere — "  Life 
of  Hayley  !*'  Here,  indeed,  is  a  tri- 
umph of  temper.  No  tombstone  can 
be  natter  than  such  a- monument.    A 

Eatent  coffin  is  a  joke  to  a  corp-safe 
kethis.  Open,  Sisame!  Now  that  the 
gates  are  unfolded,  let  some  younger 
man  turn  again  the  weary  load  upon 
its  hinges.  For  twelve  years  did  omr 
good  friend  Colbum  support  the  tough 
annuitant,  at  the  rate  of  j£460  per  an- 
num ;  and  lo !  the  upshot !  Kind- 
hearted  Hayley !  jilted  in  youth,  living 
apart  firom  the  wife  of  his  bosom  in 
manhood,  and  forsaking  his  third  flame 
in  his  dotage,  what  a  Hekmit  wert 
thou !  Is  this  one  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  friend  of  Cowper  ?  The 
model  of  a  recluse  ?  Vain,  heartless, 
wavering,  selfish,  dull,  doting  drivel- 
ler, what  art  thou  now !  What  a  les- 
son is  here !  Versifying  on  the  death 
of  his  fHends !  Sermonizing  on  the  fu- 
neral of  the  wife  whom  he  forsook  in 
her  insanity !  And,  last  of  all,  fbrsa- 
Idng  the  bed  of  youth  and  beauty,  in 
the  capricious  impotence  of  dotage,  Uiat 
could  gloat  no  more !  Epitaphs,  epi- 
grams, lyrics,  charades,  epistles,  sa- 
tires, tragedies,  and  epics,  all  alike 
feebly  begotten,  imperfectly  conceived, 
and  abortively  delivered !  Peevishness, 
snlkiness,  the  wretchedness  of  perpe- 
tual failure ;  ^otism  feeding  on  gar- 
bage, and  yet  doomed  to  insatiate  cra- 
ving, and  sick  with  the  flatulence  of 
constitutional  imbecility,  and  the  thin 
diet  of  solitary  and  mis-directed  stu- 
dies, that  produced  only  constipation. 


eructation,  indigeaCion,  blue  devila^ 
death,  contempt,  dnd  oUivion  I  A 
man  without  back  or  loina,  wrestling 
for  immortality !  The  lame  and  the 
halt  in  soul  striving  to  dimb  the  hill 
of  fame !  The  slave  aping  the  ftee  1 
The  mean  smuggling  lumwlf  into  the 
ranks  of  the  mSntr !  Lipe  black  with 
soot,  but  untouraed  with  the  coal  firam 
heaven !  The  slaver  of  £&tuity  for  ^ 
dew  of  inspiration  I  Down  and  pad- 
dock-hair, instead  of  the  strong  pi« 
nion !  The  gabble  of  the  goose  for  the 
song  of  the  swan !  The  hobble  of  fSbue 
Suffolk  punch,  bred  in  and  in,  for  the 
gallop  of  the  ^^deaert-bOTn!"  l%e  sto- 
len lion's  hide  dangling  over  the  na^ 
ked  neck  of  the  cuddy,  instead  of  the 
OS  magna  sonaturum,  the  long  leathern 
jaws,  filled  with  hali^-chewed  dodn 
and  burrs,  intermingled  wiUi  sting- 
less  nettles ! 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  mistmderstandhig 
between  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones; 
and  Pierce  Egan.  I  am  sorry  t&e  it. 
They  are  spirited,  honest,  kind-heart- 
ed publishers,  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 
and  Boxiana  is  the  prince  of  good  fol- 
lows. I  wish  they  could  muce  their 
quarrel  up.  Authors  and  publidiera 
snould  always  be  good  fHends.  Pierce 
seems  to  have  been  paid  handaomely, 
and  no  man  deserves  it  better.  As  to 
his  fourth  volume  of  Boxiana,  we  ne» 
ver  heard  of  it,  and  request  him  to  send 
us  a  c^y  forthwith !  As  this  ia  a  mUi 
tional  concern,  we  intend  to  give  a  ftfar 
statement  to  tike  public. 

My  dear  North,  I  began  this  letter 
rather  queerish,  and  was  half-incKned 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  you ;  bat  I  be^ 
gin  to  feel  the  old  r^ard  for  tou  ind 
Maga,  and  depend  upon  someUiin^  a&* 
rious  and  erudite  by  Thursdajr'a  peat. 
Yours  respectfolly,  &«. 


THE  TORY. 

No.  II. 


England  has  at  length  fully  revert- 
ed to  her  old  state  of  peace.  War  is  at 
an  end,  and  even  the  spirit  of  war  is 
laid ;  that  ancient  fiery  blast  which  had 
scorched  and  heaved  ner  for  an  entire 
generation,  is  blown  over ;  the  fluctu- 
ations that  followed  the  pause  of  hos- 
tilities, and  made  it  more  uneasy  than 
ever,  has  gone  down ;  manufactures 
and  agriculture  have  put  on  a  face  of 


activity,  cheerfulness,  and  profit;  die 
restoration  of  cash  payments  has  gone 
through  its  round,  and  entered  into 
the  healthful  and  quiet  system  of  the 
national  prosperity,  whicn  it  ia  to  dif- 
turb  no  more.  The  reductions  of  the 
national  expenditure,  painful  and  an- 
xious operations  at  the  beat,  have  now 
Completed  their  course  of  diffieolty, 
and  they  are  henceforth  to  be  foit 
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ly  in  licfatening  the  pnblic  burthens,  peal  of  the  salt  duties  witiiin  a  brief 

At  this  nour^  England  stands  in  a  more  period^  to  extinguish  lotteries  after  the 

vigorous  and  loftier  position,    with  present  year,  and  to  sweep  away  the 

'veins  filled  with  a  richer  plenitude  of  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes  (tf  Ireland 

heal^  and  spirits,  and  her  eye  com-  at  once. 

mending  a  linger  hcnizon,  than  in  the  The  Spanish  questicm  engrossed  • 

most  prosperous  davs  of  our  forefa-  large  share  of  public  interest  for  thd 

thers.  The  scars  of  tine  war  have  pass-  time.    A  feeble  and  tampering  spirit 

ed  away,  not  a  wrinkle  is  left  to  tell  in  our  coundls  would  have  inevitably 

where  his  hebnet  galled,  and  she  has  plunged  us  into  a  war  with  France, 

now  only  to  follow  the  career  of  her  and  subsequently  with  all  Europew 

own  generous  powers  of  head  and  Opposition,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of 

heart,  and  be  mistress  of  all  the  pros-  national  calamity,  called  furiously  for 

perity  that  Providence  appoints  for  war,  but  its  clamour  found  no  ecno  in 

wisdom,  industry,  and  virtue.  the  country ;  the  minister's  statement 

To  say  that  this  elevation  is  the  di-  of  his  policy  formed  an  intelligent 
fectresultof  any  measures  of  our  weak  view  of  British  interests  and  public 
human  sagacity,  would  be  idle  and  feelings,  and  was  sanctioned  by  great 
presumptuous.  The  ancients,  a  peo-  minorities  witliin  the  house,  and  by  an 
pie  wise  in  dieir  generation,  sacrificed  unexampled  approbation  among  ibe 
to  Fortune ;  we  have  a  purer  belief,  people.  Opposition  was  baffled ;  and 
and  it  leads  us  to  a  still  higher  source ;  if  tne  defeat  of  a  body,  so  often  repul« 
we  acknowledge  the  bounty  of  Pro-  sed,  and  sunk  into  such  contempt, 
vidence,  and,  in  the  acknowledgment,  could  be  a  matter  of  triumph,  its  de- 
feel,  that  far  from  our  efforts  or  our  feat  was  ridiculous  and  himiiliating  in 
cause,  we  are  giving  the  noblest  cha*  the  most  memorable  degree, 
racter  and  panegyric  within  the  reach  A  paltry  attempt  at  popularity  was 
of  language.  subsequently  made  by  a  motion  rela- 

In  the  midst  of  this  harmonious  and  tive  to  the  arrest  of  Mr  Bowring,  a 

universal  utterance  of  national  congra-  person  charged  with  being  the  accre* 

tulation,  I  disdain  to  bend  my  ear  to  dited  agent  of  disaffection  in  France, 

the  petty  querulousness  of  party.    Its  His  notorious  intercourse  with  the  sua- 

voice,  loud  and  ominous  during  the  pected  in  Paris,  his  communications' 

night  of  the  country,  is  less  and  less  with  Spain,  and  the  appearance  of 

audible  as  the  day  ascends,  and  is  na-  some  incendiary  French  songs  in  an 

turally  extinguished  in  the  thousand  English  paper,  at  the  moment  of  an  at- 

sounds  of  public  content  and  industry,  tempted  insurrection  in  France,  had  fix« 

Those  ohsccencB  voliicres  are  only  for  ed  the  eye  of  the  police  upon  him.  His 

darkness  and  the  sick-chamber ;  but  arrest  was  natural,  but  his  papers  were 

we  have  thrown  off  the  sickness  and  apparently  of  no  importance,  andhewaa 

the  superstition  together,  and  may  now  finiadly  set  at  liberty  without  a  charge, 

turn  to  the  cheering  and  sunny  con-  after  a  childish  and  harsh  detention  of 

templations,  habitual  to  the  best  times,  a  fortnight  in  a  French  prison.    Lord: 

and  the  manliest  spirit  of  Englishmen.  Archibidd  Hamilton  was  the  Alecto  on 

The  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  this  occasion,  and  put  the  trumpet  to 
the  Session  embraced  three  principal  his  luckless  lips  for  vengeance  ana  war. 
objects.  The  question  of  continental  But  his  motion  had  the  usual  fate  of 
policy,  the  public  burthens,  and  the  his  oratory, — it  was  thrown  into  easy 
state  of  Ireland.  On  these  three  points  burlesque,  and  Mr  Bowring  was  left, 
his  policy  was  distinctly  pledged. — To  unavenged,  to  his  usual  pursuits,  and 
preserve  peace,  to  diminish  taxation,  the  public  management  of  the  sub- 
and  to  propose  some  remedy  for  the  scription  for  the  Spanish  insiments. 
disturbance  of  the  Irish.  The  first  step  The  Spanish  war  was  die  fUe  6ur« 
was  directed  to  the  taxation.  Mr  Van-  viving  hope  of  party,  and  the  topic 
aittart  had  left  the  Treasury,  and  the  was  dierished  and  amplified  with  a 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Execheauer  had  fondness  worthy  of  the  desperate  state 
assumed  his  office  with  a  high  cnaracter  of  Opposition.  All  had  hitherto  cheat- 
for  intelligence  and  exertion.  His  career  edthem;  events,  rich  with  die  pro- 
was  begun  with  peculiar  triumph,  for  mise  of  public  misfortune,  had  vamsh- 
he  was  enabled  to  announce  the  abo-  ed  from  their  grasp.  A  malignant  fbr« 
lition  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  tune  had  deprived  them  of  me  Queen 
Engliih  taxes,  to  promise  the  total  re-  at  the  moment  when  tliey  seemed  to 
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have  scciired  complete  and  permanent 
possession  ef  that  fine  source  of  tu- 
mult.     The    a'jricultaral    distresses 
cheered  them  for  a  time,  hut  it  was  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  only  to  their 
car ;  they  no  sooner  swelled  into  the 
triumphant  speculation  of   deserted 
provinces,  harns  in  a  general  circuit 
of  inflammation,  and  smock-frocked 
legislators  re-modelling  the  constitu- 
tion with  the  firehrand  and  the  scythe, 
than  prices  rose,  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  rustic  became  incapable  of  a  gene- 
ral change  of  ministry.    A  fate  pur- 
sued them  ;  it  was  enough  for  tnem 
to  set  tlieir  feet  on  the .  most  fetid 
ground  of  popular  mischief,  the  soil 
became  rotten  at  once,  sank  away,  and 
left  them  to  look  out  for  another  spot 
for  the  great  radical  lever,  that  was  to 
shake  all  established  things  at  a  heave. 
.    The  sound  of  insurrection  in  Spain 
came  over  them  while  they  were  in  the 
lowest  despondency,  and  they  snuffed 
the  gale  with  the  nostril  so  long  un- 
cheered  with  revolution.     I  have  in  a 
former  letter  detailed  the  contemptu- 
ous and  total  disappointment  of  Op- 
position; and  the  loss  of  character 
branded  on  the  legal  coxcomb  who 
had  volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn 
hope ;   and  the  wretched  artifice  to 
oonc^  defeat  by  voting  against  their 
own  question,  and  the  bitter  dissen- 
sions that  subsequently  revealed  and 
punished  the  intrigue. 
.  Minor  debates  filled  up  the  period. 
Hume  talked,  of  course,  nis  usual  al- 
lowance ;  but  his  topics  lost  their  fresh- 
ness, his  blunders  are  mere  repetitions 
fatal  to  laughter,  and  he  has  settled 
into  the  insignificance  which  is  the 
natural  place  of  a  vulgar  and  unfur- 
nished mind. 

The  Catholic  question,  brought  for- 
ward in  April,  added  to  the  exposure 
of  the  present  weakness  and  habitual 
insincerity  of  Whiggism.    The  ddmte 
on  the  petition  was  left  to  the  single 
prowess  of  Mr  Plunkett.    Opposition 
gave  up  the  topic  without  the  decency 
of  an  psmse,  walked  out  of  the  House, 
and  leM&e  advocate  to  the  consolation 
of  having  made  his  annual  speech,  and 
at  length  learning  the  value  of  his 
party.    One  of  two  conclusions  must 
be  drawn  from  this  extraordinary  de- 
sertion, either  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion has  been  from  the  b^^ning  a 
mere  pretence  in  the  mouth  of  Whig- 
psttif  or  that,  believing  it  essential  to 
ti»e  welfare  of  the  empire,  they  have 


notwithstanding  abandoQed  it,  from 
finding  that  they  could  not  compel  it 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  own 
paltry  appetite  for  office.  Either  con- 
clusion leaves  them  steeped  in  base- 
ness, duplicity,  and  folly.     It  must 
now  be  asked  by  all  men  who  have 
hitherto  looked  on  this  party  with  a 
favourable  eye, — on  what  su^ect  are 
they  in  earnest,  what  great  politi(»l 
doctrine  do  they  sincerely  hold^   to 
what  line  of  conduct  would  they  feel 
themselves  pledged,  in  case  of  their 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment.^ The  true  answer  is,  their  whole 
spirit  is  insincere.  If  ther^  ever  was  a 
question  to  which  men  were  Ixfund, 
tnose  men  were  bpund  to  the  Catholic 
question ;  their  speeches,  their  reviews^ 
tneir  votes,  were  full  of  it  for  the  last 
thirty  years;  it  went  side  by  side  with 
even  tne  pane^ric  of  disaffection  in 
England,  and  the  triumphs  of  her  ene- 
mies abroad.     It  was  a  part  of  the 
living  and  sentient  frame,  the  blood 
and  brain  of  opposition.    At  once  it 
was  perceived  that  nothing  more  was 
to  be  made  of  it,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment it  was  disowned  and  dismonber- 
ed  from  among  the  organs  of  faction. 
This  consimimation,  while  it  covers 
the  party  with  contempt,  is  fortunate 
for  tne  Roman  Catholics.  Hieir  claims 
will  be  a  mouth-piece  for  paltry  per- 
sonal objects  no  more ;  they  win  be 
decided  on  by  a  more   honourable 
judgment  than  that  of  faction.    In 
the  hands  of  administration  they  will 
have  their  due  weight,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  may  rely  on  obtaining 
every  privil^e  that  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

A  direct  step  towards  givinff  liSm 
political  power  has  been  made  this  Ses- 
sion in  giving  him  the  elective  fran- 
chise.   This  measure,  pregnant  with 
weighty  consequences,  was  resisted  up- 
on principle  b^  some  of  the  wisest  and 
most  liberal  nunds  of  Parliament  The 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  a  man  venerable 
by  every  title  of  literature,  llbendity^ 
and  piety,  opposed  it  strenuously^  de- 
clared it  to  be  contrary  to  aU  sound 
policy,  hostile  to  the  maxims  <^  oar 
ancestors,  and  menacing  to  the  consti- 
tution. ,  What  its  rpsmt  may  be  in 
England,  must  be  discovered  only  Yyf 
experience ;  but  in  Ireland  the  electiTe 
franchise  was  a  formidable  gift  both  to 
the  givers  and  the  receivers.  By  aUow- 
ing  the  Catholic  peasantry  to  beoonoe 
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voters,  their  condition  was  instantly 
lowered.  The  eagerness  of  the  landlord 
to  have  numerous  voters,  split  their 
farms  into  the  smallest  portions  that 
could  support  life.  It  was  enough  for 
the  landlord  that  he  could  go  to  the 
hustings  with  a  moh  of  he^ars  at  his 
heels.  From  this  increase  of  be^ary, 
riot  followed ;  until  Ireland  is  at  this 
hour  the  seat  of  poverty,  contagion, 
ignorance,  and  bloodshed. 

This  franchise  was  fatal  to  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  for  it  rendered  the  Vnion 
a  matter  of  stem  necessity.  Where  the 
election  was  by  the  head,  the  Protest- 
ant property,  intelligence,  and  allegi- 
ance, must  nave  been  overwhelmed  by 
tihie  Catholic  multitude.  The  Parlia- 
ment must  have,  long  before  this,  be- 
come altogether  Romanist;  and  the 
result  must  hav3  been  a  division  of  the 
empire,  or  a  furious  and  doubtful  civil 
war.  Nothing  can  be  more  fantastic 
than  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  vo- 
ting for  members  of  Parliament  is  a 
natural  right.  It  is  totally  convention- 
al— a  British  man  has  as  natural  right 
to  vote  in  a  corporation  or  in  the  Ca- 
binet, as  to  vote  at  the  hustings.  It  is 
a  privilege,  and,  like  all  privileges, 
must  be  obtained  by  some  equivalent. 
Property,  apprenticeship,  public  ho- 
nours, &c.,  are  its  sources;  and  for  it 
they  must  be  visited.  This  privilege 
conceded  to  the  English  Romanists  may 
be  less  formidable  from  their  inferio- 
rity of  number ;  but  a  new  stimulant 
is  now  given  to  proselytism — the  eyes 
of  ambitious  men  will  be  turned  on 
this  new  material  of  power — demands 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  will 
be  made  By  regular  clients  of  Catholic 
popularity ;  and  freedom  and  religion 
may  have  yet  to  tremble  at  the  conse- 
quence of  this  hazardous  donative. 
The  English  Catholics,  scarcely  more 
than  three  thousand  thirty  years  ago, 
are  now  upwards  of  forty  thousand; 
an  enormous  increase,  wnich  betrays 
the  vigour  of  proselytism  in  an  unex- 
amtplea  degree. 

The  Session  died  away  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dub- 
lin, who  had  been  charged  with  re- 
turning a  packed  jury,  on  the  trial  of 
the  Orangemen  for  a  not  at  the  theatre. 
A  key  to  this  singular  and  ineffective 

Sroceeding  may  be  discoverable  in  the 
isapprobation  fixed  on  the  conduct  of 
MrPlunket.  Itprobablyoccurredtothis 


practised  politician,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Sheriff  might  serve,  at  least 
as  well  as  his  own  censure  by  the 
House  and  the  country,  to  attract  po- 
pular attention.  In  the  debate  on  Mr 
Brownlow's  motion  of  censure,  the 
Minister  interfered,  and  recommended 
that  the  House  should  not  come  to  a 
vote,  '^  simply  that  neither  party  might 
have  a  triumph."  The  suggestion  was 
acted  upon,  and  Plunket's  conduct  was 
left  as  it  was  found.   ~ 

Parliament  grew  sick  of  inquiries 
into  the  squabbles  of  aldermen  and  at- 
torneys— Irish  though  'they  were ; — 
the  inquiry  languished,  became  profit- 
less, ridiculous,  and  dropped — leaving 
the  Sheriff  to  return  in  triumph  to  his 
corporation  dinners,  the  Dublin  Alder- 
man, King,  to  boast  of  having  baffled 
the  House,  and  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General  to  dream  over  the  equal  ab- 
surdity of  Orangeman  and  Catholic, 
the  harshness  of  ex  o^c?o  informations, 
and  the  easy  loss  of  a  lawyer's  popu- 
larity. 

Some  episodes  and  interludes  light- 
ened the  heavier  business  of  the  clo- 
sing Session.  The  King's  most  mu- 
nificent gift  of  his  late  Slajestys  lib- 
rary to  the  nation,  brought  up  Lord 
Ellenborough  from  his  retreat,  since 
the  failure  of  his  furious  measure  of 
legislatorial  foolery,  the  Marriage  Act. 
His  Lordship  curiously  maintained 
that  the  King  had  no  right  to  give 
away  his  own,  and  that  he  must  keep 
his  gifts  to  himself,  on  pain  of  offend- 
ing Lord  Ellenborough's  opinion  of 
the  Constitution.  The  House  laughed 
at  the  discovery,  had  the  courage  to 
accept  of  this  obnoxious  and  unconsti- 
tutional present  of  books  and  MSS. ; 
and  even  went  the  daring  length  of 
transferring  it  to  the  keeping  of  the 
British  Museum.  To  close  this  sketch 
with  the.  most  trivial  and  the  most 
amusing  incident  of  the  year,  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  gave  Brougham  the 
Lie  !  with  a  directness,  promptitude, 
and  effect,  unequalled  amonfl^|e  cas- 
tigations  of  the  House.  It  g^R<i  the 
unfortunate  orator  for  the  ni^t,  and 
for  the  season.  Mr  M^Kerrilhad  before 
silenced  hin^  out  of  doors ;  he  is  now 
shut  up  from  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  his  tongue  within,  and  must  hence- 
forth be  as  miserable  as  insolence  and 
impotence  can  make  him. 
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A  SCOTS  MUMMY. 

To  Sir  Christopher  North, 


Deab.  Sib  Christy, 

Tou  will  remember,  that,  when  you 
and  I  parted  last  at  Ambrose's,  the 
following  dialogue  passed  between  us. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  forgot ;  but  it 
Vas  just  at  the  head  of  the  narrow  en- 
try, immediately  under  the  door  of 
that  celebrated  tavern,  that  it  took 
place ;  and,  at  the  time  when  it  be- 
gan, we  were  standing  with  our  backs 
toward  each  other,  in  what  I  would 
have  called,  had  I  been  writing  poe- 
try, a  moveless  attitude. 

"  Mr  Hogg,  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  write  to  me  so  seldom  ?'* 

"  Faith,  man,  it's  because  I  hae 
naething  to  write  about." 

'^  Nothing  to  vmte  about?  For 
shame !  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Have 
you  not  the  boundless  phenomena  of 
nature  constantly  before  your  eyes  ?" 

"  O,  to  be  sure,  1  hae ;  but  then — " 

In  the  meantime  I  was  thinking  to 
myself,  what  the  devil  can  this  phe- 
nomena of  nature  be,  when  you  inter- 
rupted me  with,  ''  None  of  your  but 
ihensy  shepherd.  A  man  who  nas  such 
an  eye  as  you  have,  for  discerning  the 
goings  on  of  the  mighty  elements,  can 
never  want  the  choice  of  a  thousand 
subjects  whereon  to  exercise  his  pen. 
You  have  the  night,  with  her  unnum- 
bered stars,  that  seem  to  rpwl  through 
spaces  incomprehensible ;  the  day 
oawn,  and  the  sunshine ;  the  dazzling 
splendours  of  noon,  and  the  sombre 
hues  that  pervade  the  mountains,  un- 
der the  congregated  masses  of  im- 
pending vapours." 

"  Gude  sauf  us,  Christy's  mair  nor 
half  seas  ower !"  thinks  I ;  "  but  I 
maunna  pretend  no  to  understand  him, 
for  fear  ne  get  intil  a  rage. — Ay,  ye're 
no  far  wrang,  man,"  I  says ;  "  there 
are  some  gayen  good  things  to  be  seen 
atween  the  heaven  an'  yirth  some- 
times. Weel,  gude  night,  or  rather 
gude  morning,  honest  Sir  Christy. 
I'll  try  to  pick  you  up  something  o' 
yon  sort." 

'^  By  all  means,  Hogg.  I  insist  on 
it.  Something  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  I  beseech  you.  "You  should 
look  less  at  lambs  and  rams,  and  he- 
goats,  Hogg,  and  more  at  the  grand 
Shenomena  of  nature.  You  should 
rink  less  out  of  the  >toddy-jug,  shep- 
herd^ and  more  at  the  perennial  spring. 


However,  we'll  say  no  more  about 
that,  as  matters  stand,  to-night ;  only 
hand  me  something  of  the  phenomena' 
of  nature." 

I  came  home  here,  and  looked  abont 
me  soon  and  late  with  a  watchful  eye, 
and  certainly  saw  many  bright  ixA 
beautiful  appearances  on  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  in  the  ever-varying  hues 
of  the  mountains ;  still  I  had  wit- 
nessed all  these  before ;  so  had  every 
old  shepherd  in  these  glens;  and  I 
could  not  persuade  mysdf  that  any  of 
these  was  the  particular  thing,  a  da- 
scription  of  which  vou  wanted ;  be- 
cause they  were,  in  fact,  no  phenome- 
nons,  if  I  understand  that  French 
word  properly,  nor  ever  were  viewed 
as  such  bv  any  of  our  country  people. 
But  at  length  the  curiosity  of  two 
young  shepherds,  neighbours  of  my 
own,  furnished  me  with  a  subject  that 
hit  my  fancy  to  a  hair ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  I  iirst  heard  the  relation,  I 
said  to  myself,  "  This  is  the  very 
thing  for  old  Christy."  But  thereby 
hangs  a  tale,  which  is  simply  and  li- 
terally as  follows : — 

On  the  top  of  a  wild  height,  called 
Cowanscroft,  where  the  lands  of  three 
proprietors  meet  all  at  one  point,  there 
nas  been,  for  long  and  many  years, 
the  grave  of  a  suicide,  marked  out  by 
a  stone  standing  at  the  head,  and  an- 
other at  the  feet.  Often  have  I  stood 
musing  over  it  myself,  when  a  sh^i- 
herd  on  one  of  the  farms  of  which  it 
formed  the  extreme  boundary,  and 
thinking  what  could  induce  a  young 
man,  who  had  scarcely  reach^  the 
prime  of  life,  to  brave  his  Maker,  and 
rush  into  his  presence  by  an  act  of  his 
own  erring  hand,  and  one  so  unnatu- 
ral and  preposterous;  but  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  to  dig  up  the  monldering 
bones  of  the  culprit,  which  I  consider- 
ed as  the  most  revolting  of  all  olgeets. 
The  thing  was,  however,  done  last 
month,  and  a  discovery  made  of  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  phenomenons 
that  I  ever  heard  of  in  this  country. 

The  little  traditionary  history  that 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  youth,  is 
altogether  a  singular  one.  He  was  not 
a  native  of  the  place,  nor  would  he 
ever  tell  from  what  place  he  came,  but 
he  was  remarkable  for  a  deep,  thcm^t* 
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fvl,  and  sullen  disposition.  There  was 
nothing  against  his  character  that  any- 
body knew  of^  and  he  had  been  a  con-, 
siderable  time  in  the  place.  The  last 
service  he  was  in  was  with  a  Mr  An- 
derson of  Eltrieve,  who  died  about  100 
years  ago^  and  who  had  hired  him  du- 
ring the  summer  to  herd  a  stock  of 
youna;  cattle  in  Eltrieve  Hope.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  in  the  month  <^  Sep-^ 
tember^  that  James  Anderson,  his  mas- 
ter's son,  ahoy  then  about  ten  years  of 
age,  went  witn  this  young  man  to  the 
Hope  one  day,  to  divert  himself.  The 
herd  had  his  dinner  along  with  him ; 
and,  about  one  o'clock^  wnen  the  boy 
proposed  going  home,  the  former 
pressed  him  very  hard  to  stay  and  take 
a  share  of  his  dinner ;  but  the  boy  re- 
fused^ for  fear  his  parents  might  be 
alarmed  about  him,  and  said  he  wovld 
go  home ;  on  which  the  herd  said  to 
him,  ''  Then  if  ye  winna  stay  wi'  me, 
James,  ye  may  depend  on't  I'll  cut  my 
throat  afore  ye  come  back  again." 

I  have  heard  it  likewise  reported, 
but  only  by  one  person,  that  there  had 
been  some  things  stolen  out  of  his 
master's  house  a  good  while  before, 
and  that  the  boy  had  discovered  a  sil- 
ver knife  and  fork,  that  was  a  part  of 
the  stolen  property,  in  the  herd  s  pos- 
session that  day,  and  that  it  was  this 
discovery  that  drove  him  to  despair. 
The  boy  did  not  return  to  the  Hope 
that  afternoon ;  and,  before  evening, 
a  man  coming  in  at  the  pass  called  the 
Hart  Loup,  with  a  drove  of  lambs,  on 
the  way  for  Edinburgh,  perceived 
something  like  a  man  standing  in  a 
strange  frightful  position  at  the  side  of 
one  of  Eldinhope  hay-ricks.  The  dri- 
ver's attention  was  riveted  on  this 
strange,  uncouth  figure;  and  as  the 
drove-road  passed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot,  he  first  called,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  went  up  to  the 
spot,  and  behold  it  was  the  above-men- 
tioned young  man,  who  had  hung 
himself  in  the  hay  rope  that  was  tying 
down  the  rick.  This  was  accounted  a 
great  wonder,  and  every  one  said,  if 
the  devil  had  not  assisted  him,  it  was 
impossible  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  for  in  general  these  rentes  are  so 
brittle,  being  made  of  green  bay^  that 
they  will  scarcely  bear  to  be  bound 
over  the  rick.  And  the  more  to  horri^ 
the  good  poDpfe  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  driver  said,  that  when  he  first  eame 
in  view,  he  could  almost  give  his  oath 
that  he  saw  two  people  engaged  busily 


about  the  hay-rick,  going  round  it  and 
round  it,  and  he  thought  they  were 
dressing  it.  If  this  asseveration  ap- 
proximated at  all  to  truth,  it  makes 
this  evident  at  least,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  had  hanged  himself 
after  the  man  with  the  lambs  came  in 
view.  He  was,  however,  quite  dead 
when  he  cut  him  down.  He  had  fas- 
tened two  of  the  old  hay  ropes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rick  on  one  side,  (indeed 
they  are  all  fastened  so  when  first  laid 
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on,)  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  loosen  two  of  the  ends  on  the  other 
side ;  and  these  he  tied  in  a  knot  round 
his  neck,  and  then,  slackening  his 
knees,  and  letting  himself  lean  down 
gradually  tUl  the  hay  rope  bore  all  his 
weight,  ne  contrived  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  in  that  way.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  if  you  try  all  the  ropes  that 
are  thrown  over  all  the  outfield  hay 
ricks  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  one 
among  a  thousand  of  them  w^  hang 
a  colley  dog — so  that  the  manner  of 
this  wretch's  death  was  rather  ai  sin- 
gular circumstance. 

Early  next  morning  Mr  Anderson's 
servants  went  reluctantly  away,  and, 
taking  an  old  blanket  with  them  for  a 
winding-sheet,  they  rolled  up  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  first  in  his  own  plaid, 
letting  the  hay-rope  still  remain  about 
his  neck,  and  then  rolling  the  old  blank- 
et over  all,  they  bore  the  loathed  re- 
mains away  the  distance  of  three  miles 
or  so  on  spokes,  to  the  top  of  Cowan's 
Croft,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
Di&e  of  Buccleuch's  land,  the  laird  of 
Drumelzier's,  and  Lord  Napier's  meet; 
and  there  they  buried  him,  with  all 
that  he  had  on  him  and  about  him, 
silver  knife  and  fork  and  all  together; 
Thus  far  went  tradition,  and  no  one 
ever  disputed  one  jot  of  the  disgusting 
oral  tale. 

A  nephew  of  that  Mr  Andei^n's, 
who  was  with  the  hapless  youth  that 
day  he  died,  says,  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
gather  from  tne  relations  of  friends 
that  he  remembers,  and  of  that  same 
uncle  in  particular,  it  is  one  hundred 
and  Jive  years  next  month,  (tihat  is, 
September  1833,)  since  that  event  ha^ 
pened ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  this 
gentleman's  information  is  correct. 
But  sundry  other  people,  much  older 
than  he  whom  I  have  consulted,  pre- 
tend that  it  is  six  or  seven  years  more. 
They  say  they  have  heard  that  Mr 
James  Ajideivon  was  th^i  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age ;  that  he  lived  to  an  old 
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age,  upwards  of  four  score^  and  it  is 
two-and-forty  years  since  he  died. 
Whichever  way  it  may  be,  it  was 
about  that  period  some  way,  of  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  Well,  you  will  be 
saying,  that,  excepting  the  small  orna- 
mental part  of  the  devil  and  the  hay- 
rope,  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  what 
you  wanted  in  this  ugly  traditional 
tale.  Stop  a  wee  bit,  my  dear  Sir 
Christy.  Dinna  just  cut  afore  the 
point.  Ye  ken  auld  fools  an'  young 
bairns  shouldna  see  things  that  are 
half  done.  Stop  just  a  wee  bit,  ye 
auld  crusty,  crippled,  crabbit,  editor 
body^  an'  I'll  let  ye  see  that  the  grand 
pkenofnena  of  Nature's  a*  to  come  to 
yet. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  two  young 
men,  William  Sheil  and  W.  Sword, 
were  out  on  an  adjoining  height,  this 
summer^  casting  peats,  and  it  came 
into  their  heads  to  open  that  grave  in 
the  wilderness,  and  see  if  there  were 
any  of  the  bones  of  the  suicide  of 
former  ages  and  centuries  remaining. 
They  did  so,  but  opened  only  about 
one  half  of  the  grave,  beginning  at  the 
head  and  about  the  middle  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  not  long  till  they  came 
upon  the  old  blanket, — I  think  they 
said,  not  much  more  than  a  foot  from 
the  surface.  They  tore  that  open,  and 
there  was  the  hay-rope  lying  stretched 
down  alongst  his  breast  so  fresh,  that 
they  saw  at  first  sight  it  was  made  of 
risp,  a  sort  of  long  sword-grass  that 
grows  about  marshes  and  the  sides  of 
lakes.  One  of  the  young  men  seized 
the  rope,  and  pulled  by  it,  but  the  old 
enchantment  of  the  devil  remained. 
It  would  not  break,  and  so  he  pulled 
and  pulled  at  it  till  bdiold  the  body 
came  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  with  a 
broad  blue  bonnet  on  its  head,  and  its 
plaid  around  it,  as  fresh  as  that  day  it 
was  laid  in.  I  never  heard  of  a  pre- 
servation so  wonderflil,  if  it  be  true  as 
was  related  to  me,  for  stUl  I  have  not 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  view  the 
body  myself.  The  features  were  all  so 
plain,  that  an  acquaintance  might  easi- 
ly have  known  him.  One  of  the  lads 
gripped  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  cheeks  felt 
quite  soft  and  fleshy,  but  the  dimples 
remained,  and  did  not  roring  out 
again.  He  had  fine  yellow  hair  about 
nine  inches  long,  but  not  a  hair  of  it 
could  they  pull  out,  till  they  cut  part 
of  it  off  with  a  knife.   They  also  cut 


off  some  portions  of  his  clothes,  which 
were  all  quite  fresh,  and  distributed 
them  among  their  acquaintances,  send- 
ing a  portion  to  me  among  the  rest,  to 
keep  as  natural  curiosities.     Several 
gentlemen  have  in  a  manner  forced  me 
to  give  them  fragments  of  these  en- 
chanted garments ;  I  have,  however, 
retained  a  small  portion  for  you,  which 
I  send  along  with  this,  b^ing  a  piece 
of  his  plaid,  and  another  of  his  waist- 
coat breast,  which  you  will  see  are  still 
as  fresh  as  that  day  they  were  laid  in 
the  grave.  His  broad  blue  bonnet  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  several  weeks  ago, 
to  the  great  regret  of  some  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  land,  who  wished 
to  have  it  for  a  keepsake.    Fer  my 
part,  fond  as  I  am  of  blue  bonnets, 
and  broad  ones  in  particular,  I  declare 
I  durst  not  have  worn  that  one.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  silver  kuife  and 
fork  discovered,  that  I  heard  of,  nor 
was  it  very  likely  it  should;  but  it 
would  appear  he  had  been  very  near 
run  of  cash,  which,  I  dare  say,  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  utter  despair,  for, 
on  searching  his  pockets,  nothing  was 
found  but  three  old  Scots  halfpennies. 
These  young  men  meeting  with  an- 
other shepherd  afterwards,  his  curi-- 
osity  was  so  much  excited,  that  they 
went  and  digged  up  the  curious  re- 
mains a  second  time,  which  was  a  pity^ 
as  it  is  likely  that  by  these  exposures 
to  the  air,  and  from  the  impossibility 
of  burying  it  up  again  so  closely  as  it 
was  before,  the  flesh  will  now  fall  to 
dust. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  that 
I  remember  relating  to  this  curi- 
ous discovery ;  aiid  I  am  sure  you  will 
confess  that  a  very  valuable  receipt 
may  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  preser- 
vation of  dead  bodies.  If  you  shooM 
think  of  trying  the  experiment  on 
yourself,  you  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  hang  yourself  in  a  hay  rope, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  to  be  made  of 
risp,  and  leave  orders  that  you  ai!e  to 
be  buried  in  a  wild  height,  and  I  wUL 
venture  to  predict,  that  though  you . 
repose  there  for  ages  an  inmate  <^ 
your  mossy  cell,  of  Qie  cloud,  and  the 
storm,  you  shall  set  up  your  head  at 
the  last  day  as  f^h  as  a  uioor-cock. 
I  remain,  my  worthy  friend,  yours 
very  truly, 

JaM£3  HoGO. 

AHrtfve  Lake,  Aug,  1,  1823. 
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The  dramatic  Delicias  of  this  metro-  placements^  new  gilding,  new  salaries, 
polis  of  the  dvilised  world  now  consist  new  actors,  >  new  fooleries.  Drurv- 
m  two  diminutive  theatres,  and  with-  Lane,  hy  diminishing  the  area  of  its 
in  their  walls  in  two  diminutiye  pieces,  awkward  land  comfortless  house,  and 
The  Hay-Mafket  Theatre  is  Dusied  hysuhstituting  cleanliness  for  squaHd- 
with  a  translation  from  the  French  hy  ness,  good  actors  for  had,  and  Shak- 
Kenny,  under  the  touching  appellatiye  speare  for  exhausted  comedies  and 
of  '^  Sweethearts  and  Wives  ;  and  the  nhald  farces,  gathered  the  great  thea- 
English  Opera- House  rests  its  popu-  trical  crop  of  the  year.  Coyent-Garderi 
larity  upon  Frankenstein,  a  dull  adapt-  is  now  condescending  to  follow,  where 
ation  frdm  a  mad  romance.  But  hoth  she  once  led,  and  is  said  to  haye  corn- 
have  heen  too  minutely  descrihed  in  raenced  the  work  of  huilding  and 
the  papers  of  the  day  to  he  worth  much  hronzirig  with  a  de^rate  courage ;  to 
further  dissertation.  ''  Sweethearts  he  yamishing  at  this  hour  with  a  re- 
and  Wives"  is  easy  foollery,  chiefly  laid  solution  not  to  he  overcome,  and  a  so- 
upon  Listen,  who  is  fooled  "  to  the  lemn  pledge  tawear  out  her  last  brush, 
top  of  his  bent."  An  old  Admiral —  rather  than  be  again  out-painted  by 
that  favourite  monster  of  the  stage,  full  mortal  manager.  Miss  Stephens  and , 
of  good  humour  and  gout,  courtship  Listen  remain  to  Drury-Lane  out  of 
and  cudgelling,  exploding  perpetual  the  spoils  of  its  rival ;  but  Young  has 
professional  lokes,  and  other  "  damna-  been  recovered — a  great  prize.  Rey^ 
Die  iteration ' — ^figures,  in  the  shape  of  nolds  holds  the  truncheon  to  i^hich 
Terry,  through  the  principal  scenes.  p6ets  and  scene-shifters  bow  with  ha- 
Liove  is  the  business  of  all,  and  the  bitual  reverence  at  Drury-Lane.  Sin^^ 
comedy  winds  up  with  the  awful  spec-  clair  comes  to  counterbalance  this  de- 
tacle  of  four  Marriages! — ^matter  of  fection,  and  comes  loaded  with  laurels 
melancholy  enough  to  have  furnished  and  scudi,  from  potentates  and  pleni- 
out  the  deepest  sorrows  of  Melpomene,  potentiaries  innumerable.  No  slight 
But  the  stage  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  expectations  are  formed  of  his  success 
mirror  of  real  life ;  and  the  wedded  here.  He  has  been  now  four  years  in 
quartette  actually  go  off  in  smiles  and  Italy.  He  left  England  with  a  fine 
song.  There  is  some  lively  dialogue,  natural  voice,  but  with  little  science, 
and  some  pretty  music,  in  this  piece.  He  has  since  sung  upon  every  princi- 
Miss  Chester,  the  heroine,  displays  her  pal  stage  of  the  land  of  music,  and  no 
captivations  with  more  than  the  cus-  indolence  or  inaptitude  could  totally 
tomary  peril  of  the  stage.  A  female  of  repel  improvement  under  such  advan- 
the  auspicious  name  of  Love  bears  the  tages.  He  ought  to  be  by  this  tinie 
second  honours  of  beauty,  flirtation  master  of  his  art,  and  if  he  be,  he  will 
and  matrimony.  The  men  are  all  as-  have  no  rival  to  compete  the  honours' 
siduous,  amiable,  tempting,  and  being  of  English  popularity, 
tempted.  The  women  are  all  resolute  Frankenstein,  a  melo-drama. adapt- 
on  settling  themselves  for  life.  The  ed  from  a  mad  romance,  occupies  the 
Admiral  alone  survives  unfettered,  and  English  Opera-house.  The  romance 
he  scarcely  consoles  himself  with  the  bears  the  name  of  Shelly 's  wife,  but 
strange  felicity  of  nursing  all  the  chil-  was  probably  in  a  great  degree  written 
dren.  But  the  play  is,  on  the  whole^  by  Snelly's  pen.  A  singular  and  un- 
amusing,  and  should  be  Kenny's  en-  happy  turn  of  mind  urged  him  to  ex- 
couragement  to  trust  to  the  Hay-Mar-  travs^nce  in  his  life,  and  in  his  au- 
ket  for  the  next  season,  and  during  all  thorship,  and  the  novel  of  Franken- 
seasons  to  come.  His  MS.  is  said  to  stein  is  no  unfaithful  picture  of  a  mind 
have  lain  two  years  at  Drury-Lane,  which  seems  to  have  been  perpetually 
and  to  have  been  finally  returned,  as  vibrating  on  the  edge  of  a  melancholy 
unsuitable    to  the   purposes  of   the  insanity. 

theatre.    In  spite  of  precHction  it  has  The  melo-drama  is  a  melange  of  the 

triumphed,  and  will  hie  played  till  the  common  miracles  of  the  carpenter  and 

fatal  night  that  closes  the  portals  of  the  scene-painter;  the  newly-created 

the  Hay-Market.   The  coming  season  man  is  a  monster,  and  the  heroes  and 

at  Covent-Garden  and  Drory-Lane  heroines  not  unfit  companions  for  his 

approaches  with  haughty  anticipations  wildness,  in  probability  and  outrage, 
on    both    sides. — Displacements,   re- 
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Th  k  popular  show  of  the  clay  is  the 
preacher  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel^  in 
Hatton  Grarden.  This  ohscnre  spot  is 
now  crowded  hy  all  the  sight-hunters 
of  London,  men  of  fashion,  and  hlue- 
stockinss,  the  peerage,  and  f  the  cahi- 
net ;  sdiolars  and  scrihhlers,  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  he  capti- 
vated, crowd  to  the  dingy  walls  of  this 
ancient  receptacle  of  cohwehs  and 
crahhed  Theology.  The  difference  of 
opinions  is  of  course  as  various  as  the 
multitude.  Some  have  settled  that  he 
is  an  original  luminary^  others  that 
he  shines  by  reflection  of  Chalmers,  and 
the  popular  preachers  of  the  north ; 
some  that  he  is  a  model  of  persuasive- 
ness, simplicity,  and  sincerity,  others 
that  he  is  a  mere  Charlatan,  who  pur- 
chases notoriety  hy  the  exhibition  of 
matters  prohibited  to  the  regular  pul- 
pit, and  furnishes  gossip  to  the  au- 
oience  by  rambling  allusions  to  the 
poets,  artists,  and  public  men  of  the 
day;  that  he  shuns  the  appropriate 
topics  of  the  pulpit;  that  he  substi- 
tutes pompous  verbiage  for  rational 
discourse^  and  is  at  once  extravagant 
and  common-place,  rude  and  affected, 
tame  in  doctrine,  and  theatrical  in  lan- 
guage, gesture,  and  delivery.  On  both 
[^des  there  is  exaggeration,  and  the 
truth  will  probably  turn  out  to  be, 
that  Irving  is  a  man  of  some  abilities, 
who,  in  the  habitual  presence  of  that 
clever  and  singular  man  Chalmers,  has 
acquired  the  exterior  of  energy ;  that 
imitation  compensates  in  London  the 
inferiority  which  was  obvious  in  the 
immediate  sight  of  his  master,  and 
that,  encouraged  by  the  praise  of  his 
own  flock,  new  as  they  were  to  any- 
thing like  pulpit  vigour,  he  has  been 
urged  to  try  extravagance  in  a  broader 
scale,  and  strut  his  hour  in  the  pa- 
rade of  inflated  and  miscellaneous 
composition.  His  printed  Sermons  are 
certainly  unfortunate  testimonials  to 
his  powers.  The  preface,  in  which  he 
declares  that  his  works  disown  the 
customary  title  of  '^  Sermons,"  be- 
cause Sermons  is  a  customary  title  for 
dulness;  with  which,  of  course,  no 
man  can  presume  to  charge  any  work 
of  Mr  Irving ;  is  only  an  evidence  of 
schoolboy  conceit.  His  further  decla- 
ration that  the  slackness  of  Christian 
practice  is  to  bo  laid  to  the  charge  of 
liie  clergy,  whom  he  therefore  thinks 
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it  proper,  on  hU  port,  to  vtir  up  to  tbeir 
neglected  duty ;  is  another  inBtance  of 
the  childish  vanity  that  so  little  be- 
comes a  man,  and,  of  all  men^  a  teach- 
er of  humili^.  The  compoiition  of 
these  ''  Orations,"  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  writer  from  the 
imputation  excited  by  his  preface; 
with  some  passases  of  oonsiderable 
power,  they  mingle  a  vast  quantity  of 
heavy,  tumid,  and  tasteleas  writing. 
With  some  views  of  general  life  aof- 
fidently  keen,  are  huddled  dumay 
and  unreal  sketches  of  fiudiionaUe 
manners.  His  rambling  diaaertadons 
on  the  more  graceful  branches  of  taate 
and  literature,  are  worthy  only  of  the 
denizen  of  a  remote  manufiictnrinff 
town ;  he  talks  of  poets^  artists,  and 
statesmen,  but  he  talks  of  them  as  if 
he  had  never  read  anything  bat  the 
Edinburgh  Review, 

A  more  unfortunate  distinctioa  of 
those  ''  Orations''  is,  that  they  are 
almost  totally  divested  of  doctrink. 
Cobbett*s  Sermons  are  a  code  of  ThecH 
logy  compared  to  them.  A  Bonae  or 
a  Mufti  might  preach  them  wiihoiit 
ofience  to  Fob  or  Mahomet  Thia  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  popnlari^ 
among  the  great,  but  this  ougnt  to  M' 
amended,  even  at  the  haiard  of  vxi* 
ting  "  Sermons."  The  Cardinal  who 
would  not  read  his  Bible  throng  £eaf 
that  it  might  spoil  hia  ityle^  eonld 
scarcely  have  expected  to  fiiid  aB  )mi<* 
tator.  But  if  Mr  Irving  wooM  do 
his  duty,  he  must  overstep  this  deli« 
cacy,  and  talk  downright  Christiaiiity 
at  all  hazards.  I  have  no  doubt  A 
his  inclination.  He  is  a  man  of  some 
ability.  The  winter,  fertile  in  nowee 
topics,  will  lead  away  his  supeHhraua 
congregation;  the  newspapers^  ooctt-* 
pied  about  other  things,  will  look  up* 
on  him  no  longer  as  a  kindred  resoum 
with  a  Paddin^ton  riot,  a  eoroiier'a 
inquest,  or  a  trial  for  arson ;  Uieirco* 
lumns  will  be  filled,  and  he  wQl  bavtf 
time  to  recover  his  composure  and- 
descend  to  the  level  of  nis  speciea. 
Then  will  be  the  period  to  open  tho 
volume,  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
heavily  eclipsed  imder  pamphlets  and 
magazines,  and  then  alone  he  iriH 
begin  to  enter  on  the  only  coorseis- 
whic)i  he  can  deserve  penaanenft 
praise. 
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*'  On  ne  peut  jamais  contcnter  tout  le  monde,  et  6on  pere.' 

La  Fontaine* 


The  year  1814  was  made  memora- 
ble by  tae  battle  of  Leipsic^  the  actual 
deathblow  of  the  **  Napoleon  dynasty." 
The  day  that  saw  the  French  army 
driyen  nrom  that  fields  saw  the  setting 
of  the  imperial  sun.  Other  battles 
followed^  bloody  apid  disastrous^  but 
they  were  the  blows  given  to  a  cham- 
pion already  on  the  ground.  From  the 
19th  of  October,  Napoleon  contem- 
plated resignation,  and  all  France  was 
prepared  for  the  inroad  and  final  vic- 
tory of  the  enemy.  I  had  a  habit  of 
passing  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
In  1814  my  visit  was  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Belrive,.  of  which  the  recent 
proprietor,  although  grown  wealthy, 
has  not  grown  into  foi^etfulness  of  an 
old  friend.  At  that  time  he  had  as- 
sembled around  him  a  number  of  his 
relatives,  who  were  all  in  the  greatest 
consternation  on  account  of  the  times. 
Crossed  in  their  interests',  wounded  in 
their  feelings,  all  these  different  person- 
ages cast  forth  fire  and  flame  against 
the  Head  of  the  Grovemment,  blaming 
all  his  operations,  recalling  with  bit- 
terness the  various  misfortunes  his  am- 
bition had  drawn  down  on  France, 
and  praying  that  Heaven  would  at  last 
occupy  itself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
earth  that  it  appeared  so  long  to  have 
abandoned. 

Among  the  most  exasperated,  was  a 
Monsieur  S^ri,  ^m  whom  the  for- 
mation of  the  guard  of  honour  had 
carried  off  the  last  of  his  sons.  Fa- 
ther of  four  children,  he  had  seen  them 
successively  depart  for  the  army, 
whence  they  never  returned.  The 
one  fell  a  heutenant  in  Egypt;  the 
second,  a  captain  in  Spain,,  and  the 
third.  Chef  de  Bataillon,  in  the  prisons 
of  Kalonga. — ^Nothing  could  exceed 
the  grief  of  this  unfortunate  father, 
who  nad  now,  as  he  said  himself,  bade 
a  last  fareweU  to  his  last  son,  and  we 
had  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  try 
and  diminisn  his  regrets  a  little,  by 
endeavouring  to  instil  into  him  hopes 
which  we  had  not  ourselves.  Less  af- 
flicted than  Monsieur  de  S^i,  but 
loudly  joining  him  in  invective  against 
the  system  of  aggrandisement  adopted 
by  the  Emperor,  Madame  de  German- 
cy — ^his  cousin,  looked  with  terror  to 
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the  moment  of  establishing  her  niece; 
None  of  the  parties  which  presented 
themselves^  might  satisfy  the  anxious 
tenderness  of  this  good  aunt  She 
feared  equally  the  chances  of  war  and 
commerce.  She  could  no  more  deter- 
mine to  select  for  her  nephew —an  of- 
ficer who  might  get  gloriously  killed 
in  the  second  month  of  his  nuptials-^ 
than  a  merchant,  who  might  become 
bankrupt  in  the  fbst  year  of  his  mar- 
riage. '^  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  carry  off  our  young  men,  thei*e 
will  remain  no  husbands  for  our  young 
women,"  repeated  Madame  de  Ger- 
mancy,  with  an  air  of  melancholy, 
which  frequently  made  her  niece  bluso, 
and  her  auditors  smile. 

A  fat  man  who  amused  his  leisure 
by  a  little  stock-jobbing — Monsieur 
Clement, -cousin  to  the  owner  of  Bel- 
rive,  never  ceased  deploring  the  sti^- 
nation  of  trade,  and  complaining  of  the 
few  opportunities  of  improving  capital. 
The  war  had  paralysed  all  his  specu« 
lations ;  and  he  declaimed  against  the 
war  with  an  indignation  which  an- 
nounced a  great  love  of  peace. 

Every  evening  the  company  assem- 
bled in  the  large  saloon,  where  each 
threw  into  the  common  stock  the 
slight  contingent  of  news  he  had  care- 
fully collected  during  the  day;  and 
it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  it  was 
not  generally  of  a  nature  to  diminish 
their  discontent,  or  ameliorate  the  ha- 
tred they  bore  in  secret  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  with  him,  as  with  those  tyrants 
of  the  drama,  who  frighten  every  one 
by  their  entrance — are  abused  aside, 
and  menaced  as  soon  as  they  disap- 
pear. One  person  alone  courageously 
took  the  part  of  the  government— it 
was  the  owner  of  the  Chateau,  whos6 
nephew  had  just  been  made  general  of 
division. — ^According  to  Monsieur  Du- 
perre,  necessity  justified  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Emperor.  He  called  the 
occupation  of  Spain  a  grand  pohtical 
measure ;  the  campaign  of  Russia,  a 
hardy  conception ;  and  the  return  from 
Moscow,  a  skilful  retreat.  Certainly 
his  opinions  appeared  to  me  to  bie 
rather  singular,  but  who  dare  tell 
him  so  }  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic  was  his 
admiration,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
2B 
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oflfer  the  slightest  check  to  it  —  the 
man  being,  as  one  might  say,  evidently 
destined  to  die  in  his  original  sin. 

Such  were  the  various  dispositions 
at  the  Chateau  when  I  quitted  it  for 
Paris.  The  pubHc  events  which  soon 
afterwards  succeeded  each  other  with 
such  extraordinary  rapidity,  produced, 
in  less  than  a  year,  changes  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A 
Bourbon  returned,  after  an  interval  of 
90  years,  to  resume  that  crown  so 
long  worn  by  his  ancestors.  Peace,  so 
often  repulsed  from  the  bosom  of  Eu- 
rope, hastened  to  seat  herself  with  him 
on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  the  so- 
vereigns of  a  world  united  together 
to  put  a  term  to  the  differences  of 
princes,  the  agitations  of  their  people, 
and  the  mourning  of  nations. 

It  was  with  no  slight  pleasure,  that 
I  once  more  hailed  the  return  of  that 
period  in  which  I  had  beeji  accustom- 
ed to  undertake  my  pilgrimage,  and 
I  promised  myself  tnis  year  to  console 
my  poor  friend  Duperre,  even  though 
I  should  rejoice  with  his  friends. 

On  the  first  of  September,  then,  I 
set  off  for  Belrive. 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  Duperre  caught 
a  glimpse  of  me,  he  hastened  to  me, 
and,  with  a  countenance  full  of  joy, 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  begged  me 
to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden, 
before  I  made  my  appearance  in  the 
Chateau.    Surprised  to  find  him  so 

fay,  when  I  feared  to  see  him  so  sad, 
could  but  think  that  my  friend  had 
perhaps  received  some  disagreeable 
news  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  t.  e.  disagreeable  for  France. 
'*  Well,"  said  1,  Hesitatingly,  ^^  your 
Herohasjustified  your  admiration.  Na- 
poleon"— "  Don't  mention  his  name," 
replied  he,  hastily  ;  ^'  he  is  a  tyrant, 
whom  I  idways  abhorred." — "  But  I 
thought  I  had  heard  you  admire" — 
"  His  audacity." — ^^  You  considered 
his  successes" — "  As  so  many  crimes." 
— "  His  elevation" — ''  As  a  punish- 
ment from  Heaven." — '^  Nay,  but,  my 
dear  Duperre,  I  assure  you,  that  in 
the  September  of  last  year,  you  paint- 
ed the  affair  of  Spain  * — ^^  As  a  per- 
fidy."—" The  war  of  the  North"— 
^^  As  an  extravagance." — "  The  retreat 
from  Moscow" — "  As  the  first  chas- 
tisement of  the  grand  criminal.  It  is 
not  that,  aufo7idy  I  have  not  here  and 
there  recognized  some  peculiar  quali- 
ties in  tms  man;  he  had  a  certain 
tact  in  discovering  and  recompensing 
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merit ;  he  granted  the  cross  of  honour 
to  my  son,  who,  however,  could  not 
endure  him.  Natural  enough,  he  had 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  his  father ; 
and  as  to  me,  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  thank  him.  He  sent  me  the  order 
of  Re-union,  I  confess ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  that  by  the  public  yoice: 
and,  besides,  it  was  more  for  his  own 
credit  than  mine.  He  conducted  him- 
self shamefully  towards  my  nephew — 
Would  you  believe  it,  that^  by  abdi- 
cating, he  deprived  him  of  half  of  all 
that  he  had  bestowed  on  him.  I  ne- 
ver could  have  spoken  favourably  of 
such  a  man  to  you.  I  may  have  been 
carefrd  in  my  expressions,  because, 
under  him,  the  nets  of  the  police  ex- 
tended far  and  near,  but,  in  reality, 
no  one  thought  worse  of  him  than  I 
did." — "  What  a  pity,  that  one  can- 
not read  aufond  desccBurs!" — "  Yes, 
doubtless — ^but  enough  of  this  at  pre- 
sent. I  am  charmed  to  see  you  again 
— I  want  you  to  preach  peace  in  my 
family — wnich  is  far  from  sharing  my 
principles." — " How!" — "  True,  your 
old  friends  are  all  here;  but,  will 
you  believe  it,  my  dear  friend,  they 
actually  regret  his  reign"^'^  Impossi- 
ble."—'' The  human  heart  is  mil  of 
such  contradictions.  M.  de  S^gri  has 
received  a  letter  from  his  son,  who  is 
not  put  on  half  pay,  and  will  be  here 
immediately — ^he  is  quite  in  deq^Mur 
about  it." — "  In  despair  at  seeing  his 
son !  he  who  suffered  such  griief  at  his 
departure?" — "  My  cousin,  who  sigb- 
ed  so  for  peace,  is  au  deseapoir  that  the 
war  is  over." — "  You  jest" — *'  Madam 
de  Germancy  regrets  the  days  when 
she  might  have  married  her'  niece 
to  an  officer,  who  would  probably  have 
left  her  a  widow  before  she  was  a  mo- 
ther— these  people  distract  me."  Aa 
he  thus  spoke,  M.  Duperre  led  me 
towards  the  Chateau.  At  the  moment 
of  our  entrance,  M.  de  Segri  still  held 
his  son's  letter  in  his  hand — ^I  felicita- 
ted him  on  his  return. — *'  No,  air," 
replied  he, — "  on  the  contrary,  con- 
dole with  me.  I  no  longer  know  wliat 
to  do  with  this  youth—  there  is  bis  pro- 
fession gone."  '^  But  was  it  not  against 
both  your  and  his  own  indinatioii,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  it?" — "  Cer- 
tainly ;  but  when  the  thing  was  done, 
it  was  done,  and  I  hoped  that  throiu^ 
my  friends  and  his  own  merits,  he 
nught  have  made  his  way  as  weU  as 
another :  did  not  one  of  his  brothers 
die  Chef  de  Bataillon  ?"— "  The  very. 
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reason  to  rejoice  that  he  has  escaped 
a  similar  misfortune." — "  Ay,  say  as 
you  will,  but  shew  me  the  man  who 
IS  sorry  to  see  a  general  officer  among 
his  family." 

^^Very  true,"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Germancy,  hastily ;  *^  and  there  is 
my  niece  deprived  of  any  such  hap- 
piness. Formerly  we  might  look  to 
marry  generals,  colonels,  counsellors  of 
state,  and,  above  all,  auditors.  I  don't 
say  that  happiness  is  always  the 
wedding  gift  on  these  occasions,  but 
the  title,  the  rank,  flatter  us,  and 
this  is  a  gratification  such  as  we  wo- 
men do  not  disdain. 

^'  Besides,  even  though  one  did  begin 
by  marrying  only  a  captain,  there  was 
no  telling  but  that  from  widowhood  to 
widowhood  we  might  at  last  arrive  at 
-a  general  of  division.  These  changes 
undoubtedly  had  their  advantages; 
at  present,  one  must  pass  life  with  the 
first  spouse. — Ah !"  said  madam,  with 
a  sigh,  ''  the  career  of  ambition  is  for 
ever  closed  to  women." 

It  was  in  vain  that  in  her  system  of 
elevation,  her  ladies  could  be  promo- 
ted only  at  the  expense  of  their  hus- 
bands. She  persisted  not  the  less  in 
considering  the  thing  as  very  natural, 
and  deploring  the  disagremens  of  a 
century,  where  a  wife  might  die  with- 
out ever  having  been  a  widow.  Her 
niece  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  her 
opinion.  I  thought  I  overheard  her 
murmur — "At  least,  I  may  iiow  choose, 
which  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  a 
female." 

"  Yet,  what  signify  honours,  in  com- 
parison with  fortune.^"  said  M.  Cle- 
ment, rising  from  his  arm-chair.  "Un- 
der  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  govern- 
ments we  have  had  here,  I  have  made 
and  unmade  mine  five  or  six  times,  with 
a  facility  I  shall  never  again  experience. 
Great  misfortunes  lead  to  great  sacrifi- 
ces. The  land-owners,  the  merchants, 
have  recourse  to  us  in  speculations 
which  often  swallow  up  their  property, 
but  bring  us  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  Alas !  this  is  now  over,  the 
beaten  path  is  open  to  all ;  and,  turn 
ever  so  little  out  of  it,  law  stares  you 
in  the  face.  No,  commerce  is  no  long- 


er the  road  to  riches — there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  now." 

"  All  true,  master,"  said  M.  Du- 

Eerre's  gardener,  twisting  his  hat  in 
is  fingers  as  he  entered  to  ask  for 
orders — "  there  is  nothing  to  be  ^n- 
ed  now  in  truth — ^and  we  poor  folks 
are  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  we  can." 
'^  To  ruin !"  exclaimed  M.  De  Segri, 
with  vivacity. — "  Just  so,  in  truth, 
my  good  master — this  abolition  of  the 
conscription  has  knocked  me  up." — 
^^  What,  Jacques !  this  that  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  ten  millions  of  fa- 
milies'— ^'  Makes  the  misfortune  of 
mine." — "  Explain  yourself." — "  You 
know,  monsieur,  that  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  sell  my  eldest  boy  for  two 
thousand  crowns  to  the  son  of  mon- 
sieur the  mayor ;  and  I  may  honestly 
say,  it  was  going  for  nothing,  for  he 
was  a  proud  fine  youth.     I  cave  the 
second  to  monsieur  your  nephew,  for 
a  dozen  sacs  of  a  thousand  francs — 
cheap  enough — but  then  he  was  a 
neighbour.  Well,  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  last  sac  began  to  grow  light,' 
and  that  I  had  still  three  comely  lads,' 
well  fed,  and  well  taught,  that  I  had 
brought  up  with  all  the  care  in  the 
world,  away  goes  the  conscription — I. 
have  my  trouble  for  my  pains-^and 
three  great  boys  on  my  hands  to  pro- 
vide for.     Boys,  that,  under  the  Em- 
peror, would  have  brought  me  at  least 
15,000  francs  a-piece.     Now  this  is 
what  I  call  a  hard  case,  niy  gopd 
monsieur." 

The  observations  of  Jacques  made 
on  all  present  a  more  sudden  and  pro- 
found impression,  than  could  all  my 
arguments ;  each  mentally  blushed  at 
having  r^etted  a  government,  under 
which  demoralization  had  reached  the 
point  of  a  father's  rearing  his  sons  for 
sale. 

The  young  l)e  Segri,  who  arrived 
next  day,  was  received  with  open 
arms — and  Madame  de  Germancy  pro- 
mised her  niece  that  she  should  cnoose 
her  own  husband ;  which  chdice  I 
could  discover,  from  certain  glances 
between  the  fair  Eliza  and  the  ani- 
mated young  lieutenant,  was  already 
decided. 
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A  Ball  at  the  Opera^  House, 
"  Chacun  le  decrie— chacuh  y  va." 


I  HAD  passed  the  evening  with  a  rich 
literary  amateur,  who  had  assemhled 
round  hini  a  crowd  of  persons,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
who  had  occupied  the  entire  time  in 
the  reading  of  a  five-act  tragedy  of  his 
own,  with  which  he  had  heen  threat- 
ening the  managers  of  the  Francais 
these  last  seven  years.    The  reading 
of  die  work,  and  the  pompous  eulogies 
lavished  on  it,  over  an  immense  howl 
of  the  most  ddiciouspimch,  prodigally 
dispensed  round  hy  the  young  wife  of 
our  tragic  author,  had  contributed  to 
heighten  the  gaiety  of  my  humour. 
Fearing  to  dufi  it,  I  stole  off  at  the 
moment  that  the  author's  gratified  va- 
nity was  attempting  to  waive  the  praises 
he  was  so  sure  of  having  merited,  and 
modestly  soliciting  useless  criticisms 
and  superfluous  a^ce.    Some  lamps, 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits-Champs,  and  the  long  pile 
of  carriages  which  embarrassed  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  ball  at  the  Opera-house. 
They  are  sin^lar  enoi^h  tnose  Opera 
balls.    This  impost  levied  on  slumber 
is  but  seldom  worth  the  repose  it  de* 
prives  us  of.  Few  are  amused  there — 
numbers  are  annoyed  there ;  and  yet 
everybody  goes  there.    Like  the  rest, 
yl  must  pay  my  tribute  to  custom ;  and, 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  observing 
en  philowphe  the  various  amusements 
to  be  enjoyed  in  it,  I  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  this  Temple  of  Arts — where  they 
dance  now,  as  they  sung  formerly.  On 
entering  the  vestibule,  I  saw  a  young 
man,  ^om  I  immediately  recognized 
as  one  of  the  company  at  the  reading 
party.    Probably  ne  nad  not  noti(^ 
me,  but  I  had  remarked  him  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  long  whispering  con- 
versation with  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, in  the  very  deepest  part  of  the 
tragedy,  when  the  husband  s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  book,  and  from  his  ha- 
ving adroitly  slipped  away  before  the 
wearisome  conclusion. 

He  was  now  precipitately  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  drawing  out 
his  watch  at  each  instant,  and  at  in- 
tervals slightly  striking  his  foot  against 
the  ground,  as  one  impatient  of  wait- 
ing. At  the  arrival  of  every  carriage, 
he  softly  approached  the  door,  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  people  who  descended 


from  it,  followed  with  his  eyes  each 
white  domino  that  appeared,  and,  idT- 
ter  two  or  three  useless  turns,  soitow- 
fully  resumed  his  post.  This  little  nto- 
nege  had  continued  somewhere  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  I  observed 
two  masks  enter ;  one  of  which,  after 
looking  at  me  for  an  instant,  took  flight 
with  the  terror  of  one  fearing  to  be  re- 
cognized ;  while  the  other,  placing  a 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  leaning  towuds 
the  ear  of  the  young  man,  £:ew  him 
away  to  the  opposite  side,  while  invi- 
ting nim  to  silence  and  discretion.  The 
litde  mask  who  had  so  rapidly  flown 
off*,  appeared  to  me  to  be  ~ 
The  figure,  the  gracefulness,  a 
motion  of  the  head  which  was :  ~ 
to  her,  induced  me  to  believe  that  I : 
cognized  the  pretty  whisperer  of  the 
evening — the  youthful  wife  of  the  el- 
derly tragic  poet.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  destroy  this  idea — that  they 
had  spoken  of  these  opera  balls  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night,  and  that  Ma- 
dame deG had  been  loudest  in  her 

disapprobation  of  them.  Indeed,  to 
take  her  word  for  it,  nothing  less  thsn 
an  assignation  could  induce  any  wo- 
man, of  a  certain  rank,  to  visit  sudh  a 
scene;  and  she  had  given  up  an  ae- 
quaintance  for  vaunting  that  sne  never 
missed  one  of  them. 

After  so  decided  a  declaration^  so 
severe  an  opinion,  it  was  impossible  ta 
imagine  that  Madame  de  Gr-- —  would 
dare  the  dangers  of  aSald'Opent-^' 
particularly  in  the  moment  of  trimnpb 
for  her  husband's  success.  Occiipied 
with  this  little  adventure,  I  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs.  The  ball  was  but 
commencing. 

In  the  anti-room,  several  maski^ 
tranquilly  seated  before  the  two  fire- 
places, wnispered  to  each  other,  points 
ing  out  mysteriously  some  personages, 
who,  already  yawmng  widely,  promir- 
sed  themselves  a  gay  night.  The  Satte 
was  almost  a  desert.  The  orchestzs, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  staget, 
was  occupied  by  a  band  of  old  musL* 
Clans,  disguised  as  Spanish  gaUants. 
This  masquerade  struck  me  as  the 
most  diverting  of  the  whole.  By  de- 
grees the  masks  thicken — the  salle 
begins  to  fill.  An  insupportable  bab- 
ble succeeds  the  wearying  silenoe— 
men,  women — masked  and  unmaaked 
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—all  speak  at  once.  This  general  con-  His  father  was  a  nobody^  who  scarce- 

versation  naturally  recals  to  mind  the  ly  suspected  that  he  should  one  day 

epoch  of  the  construction  of  Babel.  have  chateaus  and  titles  in  his  family. 

Every  mask  had  its  occupation.  This  I  must^  however^  do  our  incognito  the 

to   commence  an  intrigue — that^  to  justice  to  say^  that  he  has  refused  to 

terminate  one.    Here^  a  rich  banker  do  some  dirty  work^  which,  brought 

was  agreeably  tormented  b^iwooperfr-  no  profit^  and  has  never  disgraioed 

dancers,  who  astonished  mm  by  their  himself  ^m^t«.  He  is  considered  rich^ 

esprit — there^  a  mtisquetaire  anxiously  and  it  is  astonishing  what  service  this 

pursued  a  mask ;  who^  laughing  as  she  reputation  has  done  him  among  his 

flew,  seemed  better  pleased  to  be  cap-  fhends. 

turedy  than  earnest  to  escape.  Farther  That  automaton^  who  parades  about 
on,  a  young  provincial^  newly  arrived,  so  apothetically,  and  whose-  pale  do- 
stood  utterly  confounded  by  the  won-  mino  contrasts  so  pleasantly  with  the 
derfulthin^  related  by  a  droll  domino;  group,  of  black  ones  whicn  torment 
whom,  a  httle  later,  ne  discovers  to  him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  exciting  hk 
be  an  aunt  who  had  reared  him.  I  curiosity — that  domino  is  the  worthy 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  personage,  who,  after  a  six  years'  dum» 
ratoer  animated  conversation  of  two  her  in  ms  senator's  chair,  awoke  one 
spouses,  who  had  recognized  each  fine  day,  to  his  own  surprise,  peer  of 
other  unwittingly  enou^,  when  a  France.  He  enjoyed  this  dignity  for 
fairy  figure,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  six  months,  like  one  who  tried  to  renr 
as  sne  whispered  my  name,  gaily  pro-  der  himself  worthy  of  it ;  but  im- 
posed to  me.  to  mennuyer  en  com"  luckily  the  last  three. months  undid 
poffnie.  The  offer  was  at  least  hum-  all  that  the  first  six  had  done ;  and 
ble,  and  seemed  to  guarantee  to  me  he  has  been  obliged  to  cede  his  arm* 
the  contrary.  I  accepted  it  with  grati-  chair  to  one  who  unfortunately  does 
tude.  not  slumber  in  it. 

A  glance  at  her  elegant  foot — the  en-  This  man>  with  three  faces,  whom 
semlSe  of  her  person — the  tone  of  her  some  take  for  a  magistrate — some  for 
voice — ^the  vivacity  of  her  eyes,  whidi  a  courtier — others  for  an  old  noble^ 
were  very  fine,  and  of  whicn  she  took  others  for  a  new,  is  one  of  those  who, 
good  care  to  give  a  fuH  view,  through  like  the  cameleon,  changes  his  hue 
me  aid  of  an  opening  she  had  artfully  according  to  the  ray  he  basks  in.  Ha^ 
enlarged  in  her  msusk — all  concurred  ving  literally  none  of  his  own,  he  is 
to  persuade  me  that  I  should  have  no  worse  than  thousands.  That  per- 
cause  to  felicitate  myself  on  this  un-  son,  who  is  in  such  perpetual  mo- 
expected  rencounter,  tion,  and  seems  so  contented  with 

In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  that  himself,  is  a  newly-married  husband, 

my  companion  must  be  much  in  the  whom  his  wife  has  forced  here  along 

world — for  she  knew,  at  least  by  name,  with  her,  to  oure  him  of  j^ousy— 

a  prodigious  number  of  persons  of  dis-  Scarcely  arrived — ^madam,  who  wishes 

tinction.   She  painted  each  in  a  single  to  know  aufond  what  a  fial  Masque 

expression,  with  an  originality  which  is — quitahim  to  exchange  dresses  with 

was    amazingly  piquan^-Hscarcely  a  one  of  her  iBriends,  whom  the  hus- 

single  mask  escaped  her  recc^ition.  band*^has  at  once  mistaken  for  his 

The  more  biatarre  the  degree^,  the  more  spouse,  and  in  consequence  never  loses 

interesting  the  scrutiny ;  ippd  it  never  s^t  of  her  one  instant ;  this  happy 

was  long  at  fault.    After  witnessing  man  will  return  home  to-morrow,  de^ 

several  instances  of  her  skill,  all  truly  lighted  with  his  night,  more  than 

surnrising  in  their  way,  I  expressed  a  ever  in  love  with  a  wife  whom  he  will 

wisii  to  learn  the  names  of  some  indi-  offer  as  a  model  to  those  of  his  friends, 

viduals  whom  I  pointed  out  to  her,  and,  on  occasion,  will  be  the  first  to 

and  who,  for  the  last  hour,  had  been  laugh  at  deceived  husbands, 

promenading  through  the  rooms  in  all  This  clumsy  peasant,  in  close  flirta- 

the  audacity  of  a  strict  incognito.  tion  with  that  little  blue  domino,  is 

That  fat  man,  said  she,  who  sports  an  old  notary,  who  loves  to  seek  ad- 

a  livery,  is  a  grand  seigneur,  who  has  ventures ;  his  wife,  who  is  aware  of 

served  in  his  youth,  and  who,  from  it,  instead  of  flying  into  a  rage  with 

the  habit  of  changing,  has  at  last  con-  him,  disguises  herself  in  turn,  and 

trived  to  manage  wiuout  them. — He  comes  here  incognita  to  receive  the 

is  the  flower  of  modem  gentlemen—  declarations  of  her  spouse — She  has 
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fairly  caught  him^  nor  will  she  let 
him  go  till  he  goes  home.  See^  he  is 
quite  delighted  here  with  the  same 
woman  of  whom  at  home  he  is  weari- 
ed.— ^What  would  he  not  give  to  have 
power  to  get  a  divorce  from  one  wife 
to  put  the  other  in  her  place  ? — What 
a  wonder-worker  is  a  mask?  Who 
could  persuade  that  man  now  that  it 
is  his  own  wife  whom  he  finds  so 
agreeahle  ? 

That  Harlequin  who  flirts  hy  is  a 
statesman^  who^  from  converting  in- 
to pieces  of  oratory  his  official  reports^ 
has  created  for  himself  a  reputation^ 
in  so  much  the  more  formidahle^  that 
it  casts  into  astonishment  those  who 
knew  him^  and  into  admiration  those 
who  do  not^ — ^not  that  his  style  is  ori- 
ginal^ for  all  that  he  says  has  a  bor- 
rowed tone.  But  the  art  with  which 
he  debates  all  his  opinions — the  ani- 
mation with  which  he  sustains  senti- 
ments that  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  each  other^  and  the  va- 
riety successivelv  remarked  in  his  po- 
litics^ have  finisned  by  persuading  nis 
friends  even  that  this  man  had  all  the 
requisites  to  make  a  great  man.  Un- 
til the  present,  however,  he  has  bound- 
ed himself  to  merelymake  agreat  noise.* 

As  my  guide  ceased  speaking,  a 
slight  murmuring  spread  through  the 
salle ;  we  inquired  its  meaning,  and 
were  informed  that  a  mystificator 
had  sent  off  all  the  polichinellos  of  the 
ball,  one  after  the  other,  by  succes- 
sively whii^ring  to  each  that  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  arrested  by  the  gens 
d'armes,  at  that  instant  in  search  of 
a  pplichineUo,  who  had  just  commit- 
ted a  considerable  robbery.  The  po- 
lice make  the  bravest  tremble — jus- 
tice frightens  the  most  honest.  Thus 
Messieurs  les  Polichinellos,  not  over 
anxious  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
grave  authority,  nor  over  anxious  be- 
sides to  stand  revealed  to  public  gaze, 
hastened  altogether  from  the  field,  to 
the  no  slight  amusement  of  the  mysti- 
ficator, who,  by  this  ingenious  strata- 
gem, had  got  rid  of  a  rival,  who  was 
laying  close  si^e  to  la  dame  de  ses 
jyensees. 
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I  will  not  weary  you  now,  resumed 
my  companion,  by  sketching  the  por- 
traits of  that  wife,  of  her  husband's, 
or  this  husband  of  two  wives ;  nor  of 
that  original  who  thinks  he  disguises 
himself  by  turning  out  the  green  li- 
ning of  his  hltie  icoat;  nor  of  this 
other,  who  takes  a  new  name  every 
time  he  commits  a  new  folly ;  nor  of 
that  republican  infidel,  who  is  become 
a  religious  royalist ;  nor  of  a  thousand 
other  evil  characters,  of  whom,  if  you 
have  curiosity  to  hear,  look  in  on  me, 
and  I  shall  put  you  in  possession  of 
more  than  you  know  at  present 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
add  the  address  which  the  domino 
gave  me. 

It  was  near  five  when  my  conduct- 
ress parted  from  me;  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  masks  had  disappeared; 
the  sdUe  had  resumed  its  accustomed 
air  of  dulness  and  desolation.  A  fiew 
scattered  masks,  slumbering  on  the 
benches,  seemed  rather  to  have  yield- 
ed to  the  soporific  influence  of  the 
scene  than  of  the  hour;  the  very  mu- 
sicians played  only  half  dances ;  the 
anti-room  contained  but  about  a  do- 
zen of  dominos,  whose  faces  made  one 
regret  their  masks.  After  havii^  con- 
templated all  these  personages,  and 
assured  myself  the  jBai  de  FOpera 
contained  nothing  more  worfhy  of 
remark,  I  retired,  prominng  not  to 
forset  the  rendezvous  my  pretty  mask 
had  given  to  me. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  I  cnMsed 
the  interior  corridor,  I  saw  wms  by 
the  pair  I  had  so  vainly  woAu  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  me,  they  sepa- 
rated abruptly;  the  young  man  re- 
turned into  the  saUe — the  domiijp  fled, 
but  as  she  could  fly  no  farther  tKan  the 
door,  to  which  her  carriage  had  not 
yet  driven  up,  I  had  time  enough  be- 
fore it  did  to  recognize  the  pretty  Ma- 
dame G.  the  dediffed  enemy  of  niask- 
ed  balls,  who  had  frightened  us  three 
or  four  hours  earlier,  by  expatiating 
on  the  various  dangers  a  pretty  i^ro- 
man  ran  there — I  trembled  for  iier. 


*  This  seems  intended  for  Ch— — >d. 
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MvL  Editor^ 
Having  taken  in  your  very  supe- 
rior Miscellany^  from  its  earliest  day  to 
the  present^  I  know  you  as  the  friend 
of  man.  Upon  this  ground^  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  grant  the  request 
I  makcj  of  inserting  the  short  notice 
I  now  send  in  your  very  first  Numher, 
that  those  labouring  under  deafness 
may  reap^  from  the  improvement  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  Ear  Trumpet, 
the  advantages  which  I  so  unexpected- 
ly eiyoy. 

•  Many  years  ago,  in'consequence  of  a 
cough  of  most  imcommon  severity,  an 
injury  was  done  to  some  part  of  the 
internal  structure  of  my  left  ear,  which 
completely  robbed  me  of  hearing 
through  that  organ.  Immediately  af- 
ter this  accident,  I  was  seized  with  a 
tinnitus  aurivjn,  which  held  out  the 
dismal  prospect  of  entire  deafness. 
For  this  malady,  I  had  recourse  to 
snufi^,  and  its  effects  upon  the  tinnitus 
were  soon  perceptible.  Still,  however, 
the  hearing  upon  the  right  ear  remain- 
ed obtuse,  and  extremely  contracted 
my  social  enjoyments.  I  applied  in 
ever^  quarter,  including  his  Majesty's 
Aunst,  for  the  most  improved  ear- 
trumpet  From  none  of  these  instru- 
ments ^as  the  most  trivial  benefit  de- 
rived. 

My  thoughts  being  much  employed 
upon  the  sulyect,  it^  occurred  to  me 
that  every  ear-trumpet  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  conveyed  the  collected  sound 
through  a  very  small  tube,  tlic  orifice 


of  which  was  inserted  in  the  ear ;  and 
now  a  prospect^opened  which  afforded 
hope.  I  immediately  ordered  an  instru- 
ment to  be  constructed,  of  the  finest 
block-tin,  one  end  of  which  included 
the  whole  external  ear,  and  the  other, 
(circular  also,)  of  larger  diameter,  col- 
lected the  sound,  which  was  conveyed 
by  a  straight  tube,  of  some  capacity, 
into  the  ear. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying,  in- 
deed, beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex-' 
pectation,  enabling  me  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  a  friend,  with  the 
utmost  ease  to  myself,  and  without 
exertion  to  the  person  addressing  me. 

It  is  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  improvement  upon  the 
Ear-Trumpet  to  which  I  am  soli- 
citous to  give  pubhcity,  leaving  to 
younger  men  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
tube,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  only  attempt  towards  improve- 
ment which  I  made,  was  the  making 
a  transverse  section  of  the  smaller 
circle,  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  the 
shape  of  the  ear ;  and,  by  a  little  ma- 
nagement, it  answers  my  expectation. 

With  this  I  transmit  a  sketch  of  the 
instrument  I  use. 

I  remain,  Mr  Editor, 
with  much  esteem, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 
Thos.  Morison,  M.D« 
Disblair  Cottage,  Aberdecen, 
16th  July,  1823. 
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THE    PARSON  S  VISITOR, 

A  Lyrical  Ballad^ 


Ah  almost  cloudless  sutumn  sky, 
Elastic  fjraAiness  in  the  air. 
And  Y^- the  breeze  but  lazily 
Uplifts  the  gossamer,.. 

Uplifts  that  mazy  roof,  whereon 
A  thousand  shuttles  have  been  plied ; 
0*er  blade  and  stalk,  o*er  dod  and  stone, 
It  spreads  on  every  side. 

Turn  to  the  sun, — and  it  will  shine, 
A  fairy-web  of  tapestry 
Lighted  in  one  far-stretching  line, 
Just  like  a  moon-light  sea. 

Look  back, — e*en  there,  their  trammels 

slight 
The  spinners  have  as  thickly  spun ; 
Yet  they  dude  our  prying  sight. 
Save  when  they  meet  the  sun. 

Strange  work,  ye  tiny  artisans, 
Is  this-of  yours,  on  dale  and  down  ! 
The  nat'ralist  scarce  understands 
More  of  it  than  the  clown. 

Pardon  that  we  your  meshes  sweep, 
For  yon  old  elms  our  steps  invite, 
Roond  which  a  troop  of  swallows  keep 
A  lesdess,  gttu^ful  flight. 

It  is  my"  chimney's  fuU-fledg'd  brood, 
"Whih  sooty  head  and  corslet  grey. 
And  here  they -ply,  for  insect  food, 
Their  sloli  in  falconry. 

Feed  on,  glad  birds,  you  will  not  long 
Scud  round  these  meads  in  rapid  ring ; 
A  call  is  heard  your  sires  among. 
For  each  to  imp  his  i^g. 

The  summons  has  airived ;  for  flight 
Our  summer  visitors  prepare : 
I  saw  a  conclave  yesternight 
Assembled  in  the  air. 

Incessant  twittering  fill'd  the  sky. 
Just  as  the  first  star  sparkled  forth ; 
I  knew  it  as  their  gathering-cry. 
Before  they  quit  the  North. 

Twilight*s  grey  vault  was  all  astir 
With  the  black  swarm  that  speckled  it, 
Not  long  will  they  their  voyage  defer. 
Their  clarions  sound  retreat. 

Thdr  privilege  I  envy  not. 
Of  living,  wheresoe'er  they  roam. 
In  summer  sunshine, — since  *tis  bought 
At  the  expense  of  home ! 

Strangers  ye  are — ^itinerants — 
Pilgrims,  that  wend  from  feast  to  feast — 
An  annual  caravan,  that  haunts 
This  pleasant  stage  for  rest 

No  wanderer  I — ^me  't.would  not  suit 
To  have  my  sensibilities 
Scattered,  where  they,  would  bear  no  fruit, 
'Neath  ever-shifting  skies ; 


Plant-like,  once  fix'd,  I  joy  to  spread 
The  fibres  of  intense  affectioo 
0*er  one  small  circuit,  where  Aey  feed 
On  sight  and  reooQaetion. 

To-morrow  comes, — the  swallow  race 
Reck  not, — they  leave  these  scenes 

behind. 
While  I  hope  here  through  life  to  pass. 
And  here  a  grave  to  find. 

See,  from  these  elms  the  bonn^  you  trace 
Which  girdle  in  mjr  parsonage ;    . 
Own,  friend,— -that 'in  a  pleasant  place 
Hath  faU*n  my  hentage  I 

Unhasp'd,  there  swings  my  rustic  gate ; 
Enter,  and  see  what,  in  hia^wane. 
The  ripening  sun  hath  done  of  late 
Within  my  small  domain. 

My  shrubs  encroach  upon  my  walka ; 
My  flower-beds  are  a  wilderness 
Of  seeded  husks  and  rampant  stalks^- 
A  tangled,  self-willM  mass. 

The  vine,  that  wraps  my  wall,  and  craves 
For  entrance  at  eadi  casement  nodk. 
Has  lost  the  deep  green  of  its  IeafW« 
And  wears  a  tanush'dloDk-;  ■  - 

The  dusters  now  more  obvioui  are. 
Each  venturing  from  its  sumnaer  faiiU, 
Mark  what  a  sunward  tinge  ihey  bear—    ' 
A  flush  of  flamy  gdd.    '  '     ' 

Nor  let  me,  thankless,  £ul  to  point 
That  other  vine,  whose  lowlier  ttons 
Are  hung  at  every  knot  and  joint 

.  With  amethystine  gems- 
Live  we  not  in  a  verdant  bower  P 
That  calm  ddight  of  Paradise, 
Which  flow'd  from  tencBng  fruit  and  flower, 
My  garden-plot  supplies- 

^-Such  were  the  topics  which  obtainM 
Place  in  our  desultory  talk. 
As,  followed  by  a  college  fUend^  -  - 

I  led  the  homeward  walk. 

It  was  by  merest  accident 
That  I  had  won  him  fbr  a  gaett. 
For,  when  I  met  him,  he  was  bait 
On  travel  to  the  West 

My  saunter  had  conducted  me 
Wliere  the  Mail  passes  every  day,^. 
I  saw  him  in  it,  and  my  plea 

Persuaded  him  to  stay- 
He  still  was  dwelline  lingeringly 
In  Oxford's  crowded  solitude 
('Tis  such  to  yearning  hearts)  while  I 

Had  left  the  brcHhetfaood '; 

Long  left  the  college,  wdl  contsn^ 
To  take  this  pastoraTbenefioe, 
And  gain'd  my  Maiy^s  finnk  eootent 
An  humble  b&rd  to  bless- 
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Studies  severe,  since  we  had  met. 
Had  wzought  upon  his  every  fedturcr. 
Furrowing  a  polished  brow, — and  yet 
^0  ^k-worm. he  ))y  nature. 

Pure  thoughts,  quiek  feeliDgs,  homage  high 
For  Nature^s  every  oracle, 
These  had  been  his — and  did  not  die 
,In  his.  monastic  cell. 

Such' was  the  friend  to  whom  my  stock 
Of  simple  pleasures  I  produced. 
Nor  fear'd  to  feel  the  numbing  shock 
Of  sympathy  refused. 

—Come,  friend,  examine  all  within. 
There's  comfort  in  my  little  nest. 
Nor  wants  there  proof  of  genuine. 
Although  uncostly  taste. 

We  lack  no  charm  which  music  makesy 
That  diest-like  frame  of  hidden  strings 
Beneath  my  Mary's  fingers  wakes 

Besponsive  as  she  sings. 

> 

The  walls  betray  my  pencil's  work ; 
Yet  with  it  Mary's  needle  may 
BoMt  rivalry ; .  no  tints  cai^  kgrk 
Unsubject  to  her  sway. 

See,  by  our  hearth,  her  flowers  endure 
The  winter  through  on  rug  and  cushion ; 
Yea,  all  the  adapted  furniture. 
Her  choice  or  execution. 

And  she, — this  casket^s  single  gem, — 
Who  brightens  'neathherhusband'sglance. 
And,  moon-like,  radiates  light  on  them. 
Who  share  his  countenance. 

She  (all  unweeting,)  will  prevail, 
In  making  you  this  truth  confess,—- 
If  woes  the  married  state  assail, 
The  single  knows  not  bliss  ! 

Hail,  wedded  love  I  thy  constant  flame, 
liike  that  o?  lamps  of  yore  entomb^. 
Nor  age's  palsying  hand  can  tame, 
Nor  is  it  self-consumed  ! 

Look- round,  I  call  this  room  my  own. 
For  see,  my  books  display  themselves ; 
You'll  find  some  old  acquaintance,  known 
Long  since  on  College  shelves. 

This  open  window  gives  to  view. 
The  bdl-tower  of  my  village- church, 
Peering  aboye  that  ancient  yew. 

Which  guard&its  eross-crown'd  porch. 

Fidl  to  the  south,  the  hallow'd  field 
Opens  its  bosom,  while  behind, 
A  knot  of  elms,  with  ieafy  shield, 
Repdathe  northern  wind. 

There  weekly  am  I -circled  round, 
By  an  attentive  multitude. 
To  whom,  I  trust  that  I  am  found 
A  minister  of  good. 

The  oots  pdl^^t  their  jaakms  groups ; 
Chrandiire  and  dame  ooMff 's  support. 
And   Hjpng-limb'd  youth,   infimts,  and 
tioopa. 
But  halteitnun'd  ftaaa  spovt. 
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The  old  men  stand  erect,  and  look 
Intent  upon  the  preacher's  face, 
Loving  to  hear  explain'd  that  book. 
Which  speaks  of  faith  and  grace ; 

While  the  young  crowd  that  fiU  the  aister 
Their  prayers  put  up,  their  praises  paid, 
Decorouf  sit,  but  wi)»h  the  while 
The  final  blessing  said. 

I  know  their  every  jo'y  and  woe. 
And  how  they're  swayed  by  hope  and  fear, 
Summon'd  or  not,  'tis  mine  to  go, 
^       The  death-bed's  gloom  to  dieer. 

Their  children's  guardian  I ;  a  train 
On  me  await,  their  minds  to.  store   . 
With  love  tP  God,  and  love  to  man,- 
And  other  gospel  lore. 

Merely  to  fix  the  marriage-ties. 
Is  but  prerogative  of  station  ^ 
I  joy  to  think  they  highly  prize, 
My  private  approbation. 

The  doubtful  swain  ofl  comes  to  me. 
With  all  his  hopes  and  fears  at  strife. 
His  theme — not  maiden's  cruelty. 
But  of  his  means  of  life. 

Trust  me,  this  pastoral  employ. 
Though  it  hath  toilsome,  painfiil  hours^ . 
Oft  harvests  crops  of  richest  joy. 
And  gathers  wreaths  of  flowers. 

< But  hark  !  a  voice  that  shouts  amaiii 

*'  Father  !"  with  childhood's  eagerness  j 
My  boy  (a  three  years'  imp)  bursts  in 
To  claim  the  accustom'd  kiss. 

This  done->his  courage  soon  is  laid-.- 
He  turns — the  stranger  is  descried^—   . 
It  drives  him  into  ambuscade, 
His  father*is  leg  beside. 

«  Come  forth,  shy  child !"— He'll  not  for- 
sake 
ISfy  coat-flap's  deep  intrenching  screen. 
Yet  peeping  thence,  one  dimpled  cheek 
And  one  bright  eye  are  seen. 

Not  far  behind,  the  niother  speeds 
In  quest  of  this  her  truant  boy  ; 
Her  husband  seen, — how  quick  succeeds 
The  blush-rose  hue  of  joy  ! 

'*  Mary,  you  will,  I  know,  rejoice, 
My  old,  my  long-tried  friend  to  see ;" 
She  welcomes  him  with  hand  and  voice. 
In  matron  modesty. 

Her  native  grace  and  wish  to  please. 
Bid  ceremony  disappear ; 
And  the  shy  colleger  'g  at'  ease,. 
As  she  his  sister  ware. 


I  saw  conviction  in  him'  na^. 
That  'tis  not  good  to  be  alone^ 
Where  man's  most  sacred  sympatliies 
Are  waste,  or  spent  on  wne. . 

And  ere  he  o*er  my  threshold  eross*d, 
•He  came  my  private  ear  to  tell. 
That  he  would  be  no  longer  lost 
Within  a  monkish  cell ; 
«C 
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HeM  i^ntf  him  ftom  his  lethargy ; 
That  pasiioD  thould  not  be  represt. 
Which  indolent  timidity 

Was  fmothering  in  his  breast. 

For  morbid  fear  had  triumph'd  long, 
And  hope  had  sickened  in  the  strife  ; 
The  moody  man  had  measured  wrong. 
The  requisites  of  hfe. 

Here  now  he  saw,  what  bliss  intense, 
Trom  pure  and  mutual  love  was  reaped  ; 
Saw  too,  how  small  a  competence 
Our  temperate  table  heap*d. 

Nor  luxury,  nor  gorgeousness. 
Was  known  within  our  homestead-fence» 
But  we  had  all  which  suited  us, — 
Plenty  and  elegance. 

Like  lot  was  at  his  option,  yet 
He  fancied  it  would  not  suffice, 
(From  too  fastidious  estimate,) 
For  household  decendes. 


Wrong  had  he  d<me  the  maldy  iHiom  ht 
Loved  fondly — but  with  mUasi  love ; 
He  would  not,  ftom  her  mokt  thai  she 
Should  e*en  one  step  icmove. 

Wrong  had  he  done  her,^ — ^yea,  the  cseei 
Of  love  hu  judgment  had  betray*d  ; 
For  him,  since  larger  sacrifice 
She  would  have  gladly  made* 

Yet  he  the  young  attachment  eheck'd. 
Each  smile  by  unresolve  was  blighted--* 
What  could  die  maiden  but  so^ect. 
Her  passion  imiequited  f  ' 

It  was  not  so — his  inmost  soul 
Denies  it — yea,  his  heart's  deep  eore  ; 
The  world's  opinion  held  oootim 
O'er  him — ^it  h<dda  no  mmcw 

The  altered  notions,  as  I  might, 
I  nursed,  till  hope  rose  smiling  over-. 
He  came,  a  lone  desponding  in|^t; 
.He  went,  a  blitnesome  lover. 


He  in  gay  dreams  the  future  spann'd ; 
The  clouds  wer^  gone  that  gloom'd  his  sun  ; 
And  long  ere  this,  hand  pledged  in  hand, 
The  maid  and  he  are  one. 


B. 


THE  LATE  WHIG  ATTACKS  ON  THE  LOAD  CHANCELLOE.* 


Me  Noeth, 
The  cry  which,  of  late  years,  the 
Whigs  have  found  it  convenient  to 
raise  concerning  what  their  impudence 
styles  **  the  abusiveness  of  the  Tory 
press,"  is  now  completely  and  satisfac- 
torily appreciated  by  the  public.  Of 
that  I  shall,  thererore,  say  nothing. 
But  look  for  a  moment  to  tnemselves. 
In  each  of  the  three  great  departments 
of  arms,  law,  and  literature,  it  is  in- 
disputable that  a  ToEY  stands  at  the 
head.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Eldon,  are  each 
of  them  a  first  without  a  second.  The 
whole  Whig  press  labours,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  reduce  these  great  men 
from  this  painfVd  pre-eminence.  If 
you  believe  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  Liberal,  Don  Juan,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
mere  sergeant — Waterloo  was  an  acci- 
dent. The  abuse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  limited  to  the  inferior 'organs,  for 
this  one  reason,  and  no  other,  that  Mr 


Constable  is  his  publiiher;  but  Ae 
whole  pack  join  in  full  chorui  miiut 
the  yenerable  Chancellor  of  England. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  oocnpj  the 
time  of  your  readers  with  any  neeq]eHi 
eulogy  of  the  last  named  ulustiioiv 
character.  He  is  so  totally  above  the 
creatures  that  bark  at  him,  .that  tbeir 
frenzy  is  a  fit  subject  for  laughter,  «nd 
for  nothing  but  laughter.  There  he 
sits — ^a  man  who  began  the  world  with 
no  fortune  but  his  education  and  hit 
talents-^with  no  connexions  whatever 
—with  no  pretence  to  any  tort  ai  ex« 
teriMd  aids — there  he  sits,  .self-raiied, 
and  self-sustained,  indisputaUy  the 
first  man  in  the  law  oi  the  landi— lidl 
of  years  and  of  honounH-m.iplcBdid 
example  of  the  power  of  merit«-«  li- 
ving witness  that  there  is  at  Itutt  one 
country  in  the  world  yrhme  nmt  jen 
do  everything. 

That  such  a  man  ifaonld  receive  the 
compliment  of  eternal  abase  ffmn  the 
paltry  wgans  of  the  party  tQ  wbidl 


*  Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  end  the  Frsetlee  and 
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bn  exktanM  is  aa  eternal  eve-sore— 

this  is  nothiiig  but  what  mig^t  be  eit- 

pected.    Bat  that  such  a  person  as  Mr 

Henry  Brougham  should  condjesce&d 

to  join  in  the  yell  of  such  baseness^  is 

indeed  a  thing  to  make  every  one  that 

has  anv  respect  for  intellect  blush.  Mr 

Brougham  is^  I  see^  occasionally  sneer- 
ed at  by  some  of  those  who  write 

political  articles  in  your  Magazine,  as 

if  he  did  not  deserve  the  intellectual 

reputation  he  possesses.   I  cannot  pay 

these  gentlemen  the  compliment  of 

joining  mv  voice  to  theirs,  quoad  hoc. 

Mr  Brougham  is  a  man  of  astonishing 

talents  and  acquirements;  he  carries 

on  his  shoulders  one  of  the  most  vi- 
gorous heads  now  in  England,  or  in 

the  world;  he  has  a  massive  strength 

of  understanding ;  he  has  patience  un- 
wearied, and  industry  inexhaui^ible ; 

he  is,  if  not  an  elegant  speaker,  a  most 

powerful  declaimer;  he  is,  in  shcHrt, 

the  only  Wbig  now  in  Parliament  to 
whom  anything  like  first-rate  talent 

and  capacity  can  be  ascribed.  Tbis  is 
iRjf  opinion  of  Mr  Brougham's  intellec- 
tual station.  I  think  proper  to  begin 
with  saying  so  much,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes ; — for  my  purpose  certainly  is  to 
abuse  him  very  heartily  in  the  sequeL 
Mr  Brougham  is  all  I  have  said; 
hut  he  is  not  all  that  he  thinks  him- 
self— lar  less  all  that  his  slavish  and 
dfdtish  admirers,  within  his  own  par- 
^,  give  him  out  to  be.  Among  other 
defects,  he  certainly  is  no  great  law- 
yer. No  man  of  real  eminence  at  the 
English  Bar  ever  dreamt  of  saying 
that  he  was.  He  miutt,  however,  be 
enough  of  a  lawyer  to  understand 
something  of  the  real  legal  merits  of 
the  first  lawyer  that  has  appeared  in 
England  for  more  than  two  centuries 
past.  He  must  understand  in  some 
degree  the  extent,  the  wonderful  ex- 
tent, of  Lord  Eldon's  genius  as  a  law- 
yer-—and  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
avow  his  admiration  of  Lord  Eldon's 
inflexible  honesty  and  candour  as  a 
judge.  Having,  therefore,  that  feel- 
ing and  knowledge  of  what  the  man  .  ^  „.  ,  ,  ^ 
r^y  is,  which  I  cannot  help  think-  !^  ofrepeUing  mch  attacks,  howei^  im- 
inir  It  absolutelv  impossible   such  a    ju*^  or  scamialaus ;  for  to  publv^  cofUradic^ 


Is  it  possible  that  all  this  jcaahave 
originated  in  a  cause  so  basdy  bA» 
fish  and  unworthy  as  that,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  world  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  excusable  in  detecting 
elsewhere?  Is  it  possible  that  Mr 
Brougham  should  have  acted  f^om  a 
motive  so  dirty,  as  his  friend  Mr  Den- 
man  certainly  has  done  his  best  to  in- 
sinuate. Mr  Denman,  the  Common 
Sergeant  of  the  city  of  London,  says^ 
that  he,  Mr  Denman,  cannot  help  as- 
cribing Mr  Brougham's  want  of  a  silk 
gown  to  the  improper  political  anti- 
pathy of  Lord  Chancellor- Eldon.  Mr 
Denman  also  disapproves  of  tbe  Cban- 
cellor's  not  having  given  a  silk  gown 
to  his  friend  Mr  Wuliams.  No  doubt, 
if  the  Aldermen  of  London  town  had 
not  given  Mr  Denman  the  office  of 
Common  Sergeant,  Mr  Denman  would 
also  have  abused  the  Chancellor  for 
allowing  Mr  Denman  to  wear  so  pal- 
try a  stuff*  as  bombazeeh.  This  cry, 
however,  is  chaunted  and  rechaunted 
by  every  Whig  and  Radical  paper  in 
the  country ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
clamour  uprises,  first,  Mr  Brougham, 
and  then  that  ineffably  inferior  person 
Mr  Williams,  to  abuse  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, where  theLord  Chancellor  could 
not  be  present  to  defend  himself—in 
the  House  of  Commons ! 

Few  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  parliamentary 
affairs  of  late  years,  wUl  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  licence  of  parliament- 
ary abuse,  in  regard  to  absent  persons, 
has  been  carried  to  a  most  ailarming 
height.  Well  does  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  say, 

**  Sccarce^  anytfung  is  entitled  to  less  ere- 
dUfirom  the  public,  than  parUaTnenJtary  accu- 
saiions,  because  the  accuser  is  privil^ed,  and 
can  state  with  impurdty  whatever  tale  he 
thinks  fit,  withotit  any  eeanunation  into  its 
truth,  and  he  can  Libejl  whom  he  pleases  with* 
out  personal  responsibiJliiy^  It  is  a  lament^ 
ablefoct,  that  these  statements  are  often  dr- 
culated  through  the  country,  to  the  disgra<x 
(f  men  ofhokour  and  integrity,  who  have  not, 
at  any  time,  any  fair  ojjporlunity  cifforded 


ing  It  absolutely  impossible 
person  as  Mr  Brougham  can  want — I 
confess,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  very 
painfVil  observation,  that  Mr  Brougham 
nas  of  late  condescended  to  lend  his 
great  talents  to  the  support  of  an  at- 
tack, which  even  their  best  exertion 
cannot  save  from  being  every  way  vile 
and  contemptible. 


tions  and  proof  vmdd  be  ruinous ;  and  hi 
that  place  where  the  accusations  are  made,  the 
€iccused  cannot  be  Jieard,** 

This  is  indeed  the  truth,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  things 
go  on  in  the  present  train  foit  a  few 
years  more,  a  parliamentary  reform  of 
one  kind  will  be  forced  down   the 
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thxostB  of  our  legislators.  The  mean- 
est and  most  cowardly  dog  in  Eng- 
land^ forsooth,  may  abuse  you  or  me 
as  heartily  as  he  pleases,  provided 
only,  that  he  be  a  member,  and  we 
be  not  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  What  he  says  is  printed  in 
every  paper  through  the  island ;  and 
if  I  tell  nim  that  he  lies,  I  am  sent 
to  Newgate  for  my  pains,  because 
— 0  ye  Gods ! — ^because  the  liar  has 
the  privilege  of  Parliament  to  wrap 
himself  in.  Depend  on  it,  this  will  not 
do  much  longer.  I  know  what  I  should 
do  were  the  case  my  own.  I  should 
send  to  the  member  who  had  abused 
me  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  in  which  his 
abuse  was  printed,  with  a  red  line 
through  the  paragraph,  so  as  to  call 
his  eye  to  the  words.  If  he  got  up  in 
his  place  that  same  night,  and  dis- 
claimed, retracted,  or  apologized,  all 
should  be  well.  If  he  did  not,  I  should 
write  no  letters,  either  to  newspaper 
editors,  or  to  him. — I  should    ■ 


ly  aware,  cannot 


and  I  should  be  sent  to  Newgate.  I 
know  that  very  well,  but  I  also  know, 
that  no  English  gentleman  would  ever 
be  sent  to  Newgate  again  for  any  such 
cause.  I  know  that  one  such  blow-up 
would  put  an  end  to  the  thing  for  ever. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  that  this  course  was 
not  pursued  in  certain  recent  instances, 
with  which  your  Scotch  readers,  in 

Particular,  must  be  sufficiently  fami- 
ar.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 

that  the  first  man  who an 

A ,  a  B ,  or  a  H ,  for  words 

of  slander  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  instantly  retract- 
ed there,  will  be  a  great  public  bene- 
factor. He  will  have  the  merit,  the 
proper  and  the  immortal  merit,  of  ef- 
fecting the  only  radieal  reform  that 
the  House  of  Commons  stands  in  need 

of.    His will  deserve  to  be 

wreathed  with  myrtle  as  well  as  the 
sword  of  Aristogeiton  ever  did.  That 
one  act  will  be  remembered  for  ever ; 
and  the  standing  toast  among  all  true 
lovers  of  liberty  will  be  (down,  at  all 
events,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
millenium),  '*  The  cause,  for  the  sake 

of  which  un  tel  was d  in  the 

Lobby." 

The  preceding  dissertation  upon  a 
subject  which  is  really  of  the  most 
alarming  interest,  has  been  attended 
with  a  momentary  oblivion,  not  of  Mr 
Brougham — ^but  certainly  of  his  late 
abominable  proceedings  in  regard  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor — a  person,  who, 
as  Mr  Brougham  is  perhaps  sufficient- 


—  anybody, 
without,  to  a  considerable  extent,  de- 
parting from  the  customary  etiouette 
of  his  station.  How  far  Mr  Broognam't 
respect  for  the  personal  safety  of  Mr 
Brougham  may  nave  been  gratified  in 
many  of  Mr  Brougham's  late  selec- 
tions of  subjects  for  Mr  Brougham's 
abuse,  I  do  not  think  myself  called 
upon  to  institute  any  inquiry  just  at 
present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attacking  judges  and  doctors  of  divi- 
nity is  very  pretty  sport  in  one  point 
of  view — ^but  let  that  pass.  Dr  Phil- 
potts  has  said  the  thing  already,  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  and  nobody  will  gain  much 
credit  by  trying  to  do  better  that 
which  Dr'Philpotts  has  done  well. 

Adieu,  then,  to  all  digressions,  and 
come  we  at  once  to  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us.    I  value  it,  sir,  and  I  value  it 
very  highly — not  certainly  for  its  ar- 
rangement, which  is  confused,  nor  for 
its  language,  which  is  stiffish,  but  fbr 
its  purpose,  which  is  truly  honourable  ; 
for  its  tone,  which  is  at  once  modestand- 
manly ;  and,  above  all,  for  its  facts/ 
which  are  triumphant,  as  they  r^^ard 
the  Chancellor,  and  damning,  as  they 
regard  that  clever,  that  very  clever  man 
of  brass  and  bombazeen,  the  honoura- 
ble and  learned  Member  for  Winchd- 
sea.    It  is  nothing  new  to  me  to  see  a 
pert  barrister  jumping  at  the  first  op- 
portunity he  has  of  insulting  a  Judge 
out  of  court.  One  sees  that  every  year 
in  that  venerable  court,  the  Grenenu  As- 
sembly of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  When- 
ever any  learned  Lord  of  Session,  who 
happens  to  be  a  m^ber  of  Assembly, 
delivers  his  opinion  upon  any  rol^ect, 
you  are  sure  to  see  some  raw  puggish' 
puppy  get  up  on  the  other  side  ofthe' 
nouse,  and  endeavour  to  pay  off  the 
score  of  any  rebukes  or  neglects  hia 
professional  conduct  and  appearance 
may  have  drawn  down  upon  oil  head 
elsewhere,  since  last  sitting  of  the  Ve-- 
nerable.    I  have  often  witnessed  thia 
sort  of  thing,  X^P^cially  among  the. 
Whigs,)  and  as  often  wished  for. a 
sauirt.   But  certainly^  as  I  have  hint- 
ea  already,  it  is  something  quite  un- 
expected, to  hear  of  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Brougham  entertaining  the  House  of 
Commons  with  an  attack  upon  such  a 
judge  as  Lord  Eldon ;  and,  what  is  best 
o£  ail,  attacking  him  in  such  a  state  of 
profound  ignorance  as  to  expose  hiiii» 
self  to  such  a  thrashing  as  toe  author 
of  this  most  laudable  paini>hkt  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting. 
As  pamphlets  never  circulate  m  ihese 
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times,  the  author  should  at  once  have 
made  his  paper  a  contribution  to  ^our 
Magazine,  or  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
but  since  he  has  not  done  this,  I  mean 
to  do  the  next  best  thing,  by  skimming 
off  the  cream  of  his  pamphlet  for  the 
benefit  of  you  and  your  readers.  In 
doing  so,  I  shall  probably  occupy  a 
good  many  of  your  columns,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  think  that  they 
can  be  devoted  to  a  more  useful  pur- 
pose. The  general  reader,  however, 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  I  shall  extract 
nothing  but  what  is  amusing,  as  well 
as  instruetive. 

The  two  great  topics  of  abuse  against 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  were  the  ex^ 
iravagance  of  the  costs,  and  ''  the  law's 
delay.'.'  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
Mr  Brotigham,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  an  equity  lawyer, 
had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  no  honest  lawyer  would  ever  ad- 
vise the  instituting  of  an  equity  suit 
for  the  sake  of  a  sum  of  L.50,  or  L.XOO, 
or  for  any  inconsiderable  sum.  Now, 
hear  die  answer ;  it  is  logical  and  phi- 
losophical; it  is  like  a  lawyer,  and 
like  an  honest  man. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  or  mifair 
than  to  cast  reflections  on  a  judge  or 
hiieourt,  because,  to  gain  aright  of  little 
value,  greater  expense  must  be  incurred 
than  the  right  is  worth ;  such  a  case  may 
occur  in  a  mefe  court  of  conscience  of 
the  pettiest  description.  Let  it,  however, 
never  be  forgotten,  that  these  expenses 
commonly  fidl  on  the  party  against  whom 
a  decree  is  pronounced,  and  by  whom  the 
suit  is  rendered  necessary. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  frame  a  law  to  pre- 
vent costs  of  suit  exceeding  the  value  of 
the  subject  in  litigation,  where  that  va- 
lue is  inconsiderable ;  because  rules  qfevi- 
deuce  cannot  he  rdcaed  or  abandoned  to  the 
destruction  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded^  so  as  to  admit  of  insufficient  or  im- 
perfect  prooff  in  petty  matterst  lest  by  that 
means  jtrecedents  might  be  made  for  deciding 
all  claims  on/cdse,  uncertain,  or  insufficient 
evidence.  If  this  was  done,  we  should  have  es- 
tabUshed  one  system  of  law  for  the  poor,  and 
another  for  the  rich.  If  the  law  allowed  any 
powf(f  necessary  facts  to  be  dispensed  unthf 
that  a  party  might  at  little  costs  acquire  a 
])etty  right,  who  could  calculate  in  how  many 
instances  false  Judgments  would  be  given, 
from  truUing  to  insufficient  testimony  ?  The 
rights  and  wrongs  aftliepwr  would  be  always 
in  a  state  rf  legal  uncertainty,  and  no  pro- 
fessumal  man  could  advise  them  with  confix 
dence. 


on  the  Lord  ChaneeUor^ 


«(Mr- 
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It  Is  incident  to  all  good  laws  that  as 
much  and.  as  minute  testimony  should  be 
required  to  sustain  a  small  as  a  great  de- 
mand, to  prove  a  title  to  a  cottage,  as  to 
prove  a  title  to  a  nob1eman*s  mansion  aAd 
estates.  Facts  cannot  by  human  ingenuity 
be  reduced  or  arranged  according  to  the  im- . 
portance  of  the  things  to  which  they  relate, 
and  suitors  often  cannot  prove  facts,  which 
form  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  with- 
out bringing  together  many  witnesses 
from  different  places,  while  the  most  im- 
portant facts  are  often  pj^oved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  written  document  or  by  a; 
single  witness.  Reforming  legislators' 
cannot  reverse,  or  overcome  this  order  of 
things,  without  reducing  tlie  certainty  of 
a  court  Of  justice  to  the  level  of  a  gam-- 
bling>house. 

'*  The  common  law  courts  of  justice,  whkk 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  late  debates,  are,  In 
the  trial  of  causes,  mare  expensive  than  the- 
Court  (f  Chancery,  which  was  so  unjustly 
and  so  severely  attacked,  because,  on  the 
trial  of  common  law  cases,  at  the  sittings 
or  the  assizes,  several  hundred  witnesses, 
are  kept  in  attendance  from  day  to  day,, 
and  for  many  days  together;  while  in. 
Chancery  suits  the  precise  period  at  which 
each  witness  may  make  his  deposition, . ' 
can  generally  be  ascertained  and  regula- 
ted to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  parties,, 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  witness- 
es attending  on  the  examiners  or  com- 
missioners from  day  to  day,  and  for  many 
days,  as  is  the  case  on  the  trial  of  suits  at 
common  law.     The  names  of  some  suits 
in  Chancery  have  been  given,  and  their 
attendant  costs  set  forth ;  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  I,  will  be  found,  indiscrimi- 
nately selected,  two  or  three  suits  which 
were  tried  at  common  law,  for  small  de- 
mands, with  the  amount  of  their  verdicts^ 
and  the  differences  between  the  taxed  and 
the  real  costs;   and  these  proofs  will 
evince,  that  whatever  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  costs  in  our  courts  of  equity, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  our  common 
law  courts.     But  it  was  deemed  imjvroperf 
by  the  diief  dedaimers  in  the  late  debates,  to 
contrast  their  own  courts,  with  whose  prac^ 
tice,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  they  were  best  ac' 
quainted,  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery." 

The  reader  is  aware  that  Brougham, 
Denman,  and  Williams,  are  all  prac- 
titioners in  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
not  in  the  Courts  which  they  were  at- 
tacking as  expensive.  Remarking  this, 
it  is  pleasant  enough  to  cast  one's  eye 
over  the  article  in  the  appendix,  to 
which  the  preceding  extract  points.  It 
is  thus ;— 
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APPENDIX,  No.  I. 

I  have  sub}<Mned  a  lift  of  oominon  law  causes  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi»  taksi  in- 
discriminately, some  of  which  were  cases  depending  on  oral  testimony ;  and  in  such  cases 
as  depend  on  documentary  evidence,  the  plaintiff  loses  but  an  inoonsideraUe  sum  en 
taxation  of  costs ;  but  his  loss  fluctuates  in  all  cases  according  to  the  number  of  witnesses 
required  to  maintain  his  cause.  From  this  statement  it  will  appear,  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  loss  upon  costs  sustained  by  the  plaintiffs,  was  £160 :  19 :  7id.,  and  the  total  amount 
of  all  the  debts  was  £112 :  19 :  1  l^d.,  leaving  the  plaintiffs  out  of  pocket  £47 :  19 :  8d., 
over  and  above  what  they  had  to  pay  for  the  difference  of  costs  as  between  attorney  and 
client,  the  bills  made  out  for  taxation  being  nude  out  as  between  party  and  party. 


Venue. 

Plaintirs 

Name. 

Defendant's 
Name. 

BiUas 
made  out. 

BiUas 
allowed. 

Debt 
recoyered. 

Diflferenee 

between 

the  BiU  as 

made  out 

and 
allowed. 

Attotney. 

London   • 

Daniel  Lack 

Sir  H.  Wilson 

£    ».  d. 

114  14    8 

£,    »,  d. 

74    9  2i 

£   ».  d. 

7  10  9k 

£   #.  d. 
40    5  5k 

Laver 

London  . 

Wm.  Hughes 

John  Wilson 

117    5  10 

98    4  0 

34  16  0 

19    110 

quppage 

Middkiex 

Thos.  Wigley 

Rich.  Afctfield 

«15   3   7 

137  18  7 

32    1  5 

77    5   0 

Pinnegar 

Essex. 

C.Tho8.Tower 

Arth.  Clarence 

130   7    0 

120    9  0 

4    10 

9  18   0 

Bnder 

Devon     . 

J.  Kingdon 

James  Stone 

4016    2 

37  10  0 

10  10  0 

3    6   2 

Darke 

Middlesex 

Geo.LangIey 

Thos.  Allerson 

35  10    6 

34  10  0 

11    0  0 

10   6 

W*  Copdaod 

Ciunberland 

James  Bell 

Elizab.  Pears 

58    9   7 

49  15  0 

5    6  0 

8  14   7 

Bdl&BkDdviek 

Middtesex 

r 

John  Beale 

JohnGreig 

41  12  4 

40    4  3 

7  15  9 

18   1 

RowBnson 

753  19  8 

595    0  0\ 

112  19  11^ 

160  19  71 

'  In  abusing  the  Chancellor,  these 
Whig  Barristers  were  so  far  '•  left  to 
tiiemselves,"  as  the  Presbyterian  phrase 
is,  as  to  draw  comparisons  between  him 
and  Ae  Vice-Chancellor.  This  was 
delicate  ground  for  the  author  of  our 
pamphlet ;  but  he  has  trodden  it  very 
gracefully. 

•<  It  is  my  wish  to  prosecute  this  in- 
quiry without  introducing  anything  that 
can  be  deemed  acrimonious  or  unkind ; 
and  notwithstanding  1  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  the  present  Vice-Chancel- 
lor as  a  judge,  distinguished  by  consider- 
able professional  attainments,  and  great 
acuteness  of  mind,  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  this  pait  of  my  observations,  to  state, 


that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Yice-Ghan- 
cellor  appear  to  be  sometimes  actuated 
by  different  views,  and  a  different  sense 
of  duty  in  the  decision  of  causes;  and 
those  who  have  praised  the  Vice- Chan- 
cellor for  his  dispatch  of  business,  are  per- 
haps not  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  dif- 
ferences. 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  send  to  courts  of  law 
questions  of  importance,  depending  on 
nice  distinctions  of  law  or  fiict;  and  fre- 
quently where  he  finds  a  contradiction  in 
the  evidence,  or  an  unsettled  and  difficult 
point  of  law,  he  sends  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  a  Master,  a  court  of  law,  or  a 
jury.*  He  seldom  bestows  much  time  in 


♦  «* «  The  existOTce  of  the  custom  ought  properly  to  be  tried  on  an  issue  at  law;  but  as  thcparges 
^lesire  it,  let  it  be  referred  to  the  Master/ to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  custom  of  thii  manor,  a  nnmiMll 
in  reversion  takes  in  any,  and  what  cases,  beneficially.'  .....  ^  ^  *» .._  ^.^ 

/..  I  do  notsift  the  affidavits  as  to  the  deterioratiwi  of  the  land.  It  b  enough  to  »y,  they  aw  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  justify  a  reference  to  the  MMter.'—Maddoek's  ReporU,  pp.  MS,  WJ.  '  ^^.  .'^ 
^?J  S  Sisquestion  hid  originally  come  before  me,  1  should  have  obtainea  the  optakm  of  a  co«t  flj 
law  upon  the  question.    I  shaU  not  do  so  now,  as  I  entirely  concur  with  Lord  Eldotfs  Judgment  in  tM 

*^  "^TlieLord  ChanceUor.  It  has  at  all  times  been  the  course  of  proceedings  for  t^^  Ccwit  totdia 
the  assistance  of  a  jury,  when  there  is  so  much  of  doubt  that  the  Court  feels  «*  asais^ee  tobe  nj- 
c^^  tothe  right  determhiation  of  the  case.  But  it  has  never  been  the  practice  to  wrt  the  P«^nto 
S^SwSsTof  a  trial  at  law.  without  first  havmg  all  the  evidence  read,  anS  the  oue  hdg  «VMd.  oik 
te^  ^S^ui^l  onboth  8id4  agree  in  stating  th5  such  must  necessarily  be  the  reault.  if  the  iqptt»  «tt« 

*^«*  Th J  ^ord  Chancellor  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  Court  ou«ht  to  hear  thj  afflgjrthi ; 
the.argumiits  on  each  side,  before  it  sent  the  party  to  a  jury.'-fl«ci'#  Bep.  pp.  J19,  MO,  »L 
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investigating  or  reconciling  contradictory 
testimony,  in  order  to  come  to  a. decision 
upon  it ;  but  he  perhaps  acts  on  the  oon- 
viction,  that  tuck  labwr  does  not  farm  any 
part  of  hik  duly  i  and  thinking  it  wiU  he 
done  best  in  a  court  cf  lawi  he  at  once  di- 
rects an  inquiry,  a  case  to  be  sent  to  the 
Judges,  or  an  issue  to  be  sent  to  a  jury. 
The  first  stage  of  the  cause  is  thus  quick- 
ly dispatched,  but  the  labour  necessary  to 
the  dispatch  is  neither  tedious  nor  of  long 
duration. 

<'  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  acts  on  the  be- 
lief, that  what  he  nuiy  be  enabled  to  de- 
cide by  patient  hearing  or  reading,  and 
calm  and  deliberate  consideration,  he  is 
bound  to  decide,  in  the  honest  discharge 
of  the  duty  attached  to  his  high  office, 
without  reference  to  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion. He  considers  that  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  exposing  parties  to  the  enormous 
additional  expense  of  a  trial  or  hearing  In 
another  Court,  unless  where  the  ends  of 
justice  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
means ;  and,  influenced  by  this  opinion, 
he  does  not  often  refer  to  courts  of  law 
or  to  juries."  ♦  He  never  does  so  if  he 
can  bring  his  powerful  mind  to  a  right 
decision,  by  laborious  consideration  of  the 
evidence  before  him,  whether  that  evi- 
dence comes  before  him  on  motion,  on 
petition,  or  on  a  hearing.  Those  hours 
of  retirement,  which  other  jnen  devote  to 
pleasing  and  interesting  pursuits,  he  de- 
votes to  the  wearisome  consideration  of 
common-place  and  contradictory  fisicta— 
fiicts  which  perplex  and  weary  the  mind, 
without  ever  affording  to  it  any  pleasure 
or  information  worthy  remembrance.  He 
never  suffers  himself  to  be  hurried  into 
error ;  and  this  care,  unjustly  called  de- 
lay, is  a  blessing  to  the  suitors  and  the 
country.  He  is  a  Judg*e  who  appears  to 
have  read  Lord  Bacon*s  hints  on  judica- 
ture with  approbation  and  profit ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  acquired 
that  essential  part  of  justice— *  patience 
AND  GRAVITY  OF  HEARING^  He  (xmsiders 
it  no  grace  to  a  judge  first  to  find  that  which 
he  might  have  heard  m  due  time  from  the 
bar,  or  to  shew  qttichtas  ^oonceitin  cutting 
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ogr  evidence  or  counsd  too  theirU  No  maifk 
wan  tkecuse  him  (f  msetino  the  cadbb 

HALF  WAY,  OR  GIVING  OCCASION  TO  THE 
PARTY  TO  SAY  HIS  COUNSEL  OR  TROOfS 
WERE  NOT  HEARD.'  f 

**  It  is  one  thing  to  arrive  at  the  tro^ 
by  the  comparison  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence ;  and  another,  to  send  its  contra- 
dictions to  be  reconciled  before  another 
tribunal.  To  decide  on  it  may  occupy  a 
judge  many  hours,  while,  to  refer  it  for 
decision  to  another  court,  would  not  oc- 
cupy him  many  seconds ;  and  frequently 
it  consumes  more  time  to  weigh  and  coa« 
sider  the  evidence,  and  to  deduce  aocur 
rately  the  ftiots  in  one  single  cause,  thaxi 
is  consumed  by  directing  issues,  inquiriest 
and  special  oases,  on  the  hearing  of  ona 
hundred. 

'<  The  Vice-Chancellor  has  credit  for 
deciding  a  cause  or  petition,  when  he  di^ 
reots  an  issue  to  be  tried,  or  refers  a  caa^ 
to  a  court  of  law ;  and  he  often  takef 
this  course  as  soon  as  he  discovers  by  re^ 
ference  to  tlie  affidavits  or  the  deposi-r 
tions,  that  there  is  a  plain  and  iodtsputar 
ble  contradiction  in  the  evidence  not  t(^ 
be  reconciled,  without  either  requirm^ 
additional  testimony,  or  bestowing  great 
labour  in  examining  minutely  its  worthy 
its  competency,  and  its  credibility.     A« 
soon  as  tbe  issue  is  determined,  he  ha» 
credit  for  deciding  another  cause,  when 
he  directs  a  decree  to  be  drawn  up  con^ 
sistent  with  the  finding  of  the  court^ 
whose  verdict  or  opinion  has  be^n  ob- 
tained.    This  course  of  proceeding  saves 
his  honour  the  tediousness  of  hearing  or 
reading  dull  and  uninteresting  deposiliona 
and  affidavits,  in  some  cases  covering.  U9*> 
wards  of  one  hundred  brief  sheets ;  bu^ 
these  issues,  and  these  cases,  which  otben^ 
are  required  to  determuie,  increase  the 
parties'  expenses  at  the  rate  of  firopft 
L.100  to  L.aOQ,  or  even  from  L.500  to 
L.700  in  each  cause ;  %  and  sometimea 
an  inquiry  or  an  issue  is  not  directed 
with  sufficient  precision  to  be  useful 
and  a  second  inquiry  or  issue  becomeft 
neeessary. 

"  The  same  parties,  on  similar  occa- 


*  <* '  Lord  EUon,  But  I  have  no  difBcuKy  in  sayings  after  forty  years'  experiouiSj.  tliat  •  oourt  of 
equity  has  a  rigrht  itMlf  to  detenoioe  queekioiit  of  fact  .wUlyiut  the  asnatance  of  a  Juiy*  A  court  of 
equity  may,  and  often  does*  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  discretion,  call  for  the  assistance  of  a  veidict 
by  a  jury.  But  if  It  can,  to  its  own  satisfiMtion,  itself  decide  upon  the  efidenoe,  it  is  not  bound  to 
send  the  matter  to  be  tried  by  ajurjir.* 

**  *  Bat  if  there  is  anywhere  a  notion  that  a  court  of  equity  is  bound,  on  all  questions  of  &ct,  to  di- 
rect uk  issue  or  issues*  I  say  that  iti&.fiantxadi(!ted  Igy  my  experience,  and  by  the  administration  of  tte 
law,  for  a  lon^  series  of  vears.'  ■^ 

'•  <  I  am  ofopiniaa,  tnatnoisMie  ought  to  hftvo  b^ea  directed^  as  the  evidence  appean  tq^me  com* 
pletdy  naliafsctary,  without  any  Umia.'-^3K4M  ▼.  MkM,  Dou^s  Reports,  318,  eisea. 

t  «<  RaeoB  on  Judicature. 
.  ^  'llt«i«r  be  mraer  toadd*  Oat  tbsie  OKpoDfasiluctuate  aopordiw  to  the  number  of  wii 
quired,  tfaeling^  of  the  piOMeffiv^  and  Ainunhv  qf  psHlPs  advftiMly  iv^^ 
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lions,  when  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ther  the  judgment  was  oonflniied  or  over- 

whether  on  motion,  petition,  or  at  the  ruled.     I  have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 

hearing  of  the  cause,  if  he  decides  their  taining,  nor  indeed  do  the  proceedings  of 

case,  (as  he  commonlf  does,  without  any  the  court  enable  me  to  ascertaioy  in  how 

appeal  to  a  court  of  law,)  get  his  judg-  many  cases  appeals  are  made  to  the  liOrd 

ment  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pounds.  Chancellor,  firom  the  decisions  of  the  Vice-. 

'^  I  am  engaged  in  the  harmless  drud-  Chancellor  upon  motions;  but  they  are 
gery  of  collecting  facts  to  make  out  the  commonly  made  and  decided  in  a  day  or 
case  I  have  in  hand,  and  I  ao  not  pre-  two  after  they  have  been  first  heard  in  the 
Rume  to  decide  which  course  is  best ;  but  inferior  court ;  and  sometimes  it  happens 
I  trust  I  may,  without  offence,  contrast,  that  the  questions  which  do  not  occupy 
and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  ad-  the  mind  of  the  Vice-ChanceUor  for  five 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  dif-  minutes,  are  such  as  necessarily  occupy 
ferent  modes  of  conducting  Chancery  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  long  time.  The 
causes.  Most  men  will  be  disposed  to  suitors  are  so  desirous  of  having  import- 
believe,  that  a  Judge  of  the  Lord  Chan-  ant  matters  heard  by  the  Lord  Chanoel- 
cellor's  experience  and  attainments  can,  lor,  that  the  very  weighty  and  time-con- 
by  patient  hearing  and  reading,  value  evi-  suming  motions  and  causes  come  before 
dence  as  correctly,  and  penetrate  into  all  him  for  decision ;  and  some  of  these  cases, 
its  bearings  and  tendencies  with  as  much  occupy  his  lordship  during  the  sitting  of 
acuteness,  as  any  Judge  or  Jury  to  whom  a  week ;  such  were  Waters  v.  Taylor ;. 
it  could  be  referred ;  and  the  known  cau-  Agar  and  The  Regent's  Canal  Company ; 
tion  and  care  which  guide  him  in  his  de-  Lloyd  v.  St  F&ul ;  Sandford  v.  Gibbon* 
cisions,  is  a  satisfactory  pledge  that  he  On  these  motions,  sometimes  the  right 
will  not  come  to  any  conclusion  on  in-  to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
sufiicient  premises,  or  decide  on  testi-  determined;  and  can  any  rational  man 
mony,  if  the  contradictory  parts  of  it  can-  suppose  that  the  parties,  or  the  ends  oC 
not  be  explained  or  reconciled.  If  some  justice,  require  precipitate  decision  ?  In, 
particular  part  is  in  doubt  which  an  affi-  one  of  these  cases,  a  solicitor  lately  pro-, 
davit  can  explain,  I  have  observed  that  ceeded  with  so  much  dispatch,  that  in  a 
the  Lord  Chancellor  requires  one  to  be  few  months  his  labours  produced  a  bill 
made,  and  it  perhaps  tends  to  remove  all  of  upwards  of  L.  1300;  and  in  the  coarse 
doubts  in  his  mind,  and  enables  him  to  of  these  proceedings  he  had  prematurely, 
decide  properly,  at  a  saving  of  expense  to  apportioned  the  funds  in  court»  consist- 
the  parties  of  many  hundred  pounds.  For  ing  of  many  thousand  pounds,  chiefly  be^ 
such  benefits  can  any  suitors  regret  a  longing  to  in&nts  whose  interests  he  had, 
little  delay?*  to  protect;  and  as  soon  as  the  Mastec^a^ 

"  To  do  these  things  requires  time,  and  report  was  obtained,  he  petitioned  Sot  the 

perhaps  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  not,  in  application  of  this  fund,  and  obtained  aa 

particular  and  difficult  cases,  give  his  order  to  dispose  of  it,  by  pladng  several 

judgment  for  several  months;  but  are  thousand  pounds  to  the  account  of  jNuiiei 

the  parties  injured  by  this  delay,  more  indebted  to  the  estate;  and  of  the  sums  or- 

than  they  are  by  having  their  cause  sus-  dered  to  be  paid  or  carried  over,  scarcely, 

pended  for  six  or  ten  months,  that  the  any  were  ordered  to  be  paid  or  carried 

facts  or  points  of  law  on  which  it  depends^  over  correctly  to  the  proper  parly,  though 

may  be  referred,  at  a  great  cost,  to  a  jury,  the  costs  incident  to  this  useless  and  mis-i 

or  a  court  of  law  ?  How  stands  this  great  chievous  proceeding  alone  amounted  (I 

and  important  question  ?  Let  those  who  speak  from  conjecture)  to  upwards  of 

abuse  the  Lord  Chancellor  answer.     It  seven  hundred  pounds.  This  order,  aftec 

is  very  evident  which  course  is  the  least  it  had  been  made  and  passed,  was  aceU 

expensive  to  the  parties.  dentally  discovered  to  be  erroneous  ;  and 

'*  The  Parliamentary  Return  only  states  the  judge  who  made  it,  was  informed  of 

the  number  of  appeals  entered  after  cau-  the  fact  by  letter  from  a  solicitor  of  the 

ses  have  been  heard.     It  does  not  eno-  court,  and  the  officers  were  instantly  for- 

merate  the  appeals  upon  motions ;  but  bidden  to  act  on  the  order ;  its  proprieCy 

the  Vice-Chancellor  has  credit  in  all  cases  was,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  couit^  dit- 

of  motions  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  whe-  cussed;  and  it  was  quashed,  after  cm- 


•  "  '  Lord  Eldon,—l  looked  over  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  firom  the  begimdngto  fli0  end*  to 
see  whether  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  diflferent,  if  the  evidence  had  been  reoeivea ;  tar  it  irmM 
be  curioiu  if  you  were  to  send  a  case  for  trial  to  give  an  opportunity  for  admitting 

if  that  evidence  were  taken,  and  a  difibrent  verdict  ^ven  in  eouequenee,  your 

thereby  be  satisfied,  but  dissatisfied.*— Dtw,  iv.  331. 

16 
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ploying  in  tht  discussion  five  or  six  suo- 
oessive  nights,  from  the  sitting  to  the  ri- 
sing of  the  eoiirt,  to  the  delay  of  other 
suits.  Tliese  proceedings  afterwards  oc- 
cupied, on  a  single  motion,  several  days 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I  quote 
these  focts  as  an  example  andconsequenc6 
of  premature  dispatch  in  a  solicitor,  lea- 
ving my  reader  to  infer  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  premature  dispatch  in  a 
judge,  whose  error  in  judgment  may  not 
only  ruin  the  suitors  before  him,  but,  by 
standmg  as  a  precedent  for  other  judges, 
may  ruin  other  suitors  for  ages  to  come. 

"  It  may,  in  these  days  of  knowledge, 
be  objected,  that  this  is^an  instance  of  the 
defects  in  the  system  of  Chancery  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  objection  would  be  just  as 
well  founded,  as  one  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  law  of  evidence  would  be,  be- 
cause an  ignorant  solicitor,  having  to 
prove  in  London  half  a  dozen  baptismal 
registers  from  Westmoreland,  put  his 
client  to  the  unnecessary  cost  of  bringing 
to  London,  for  that  purpose,  half  a  dozen 
Westmoreland  parish-clerks,  instead  of 
obtaining  the  admission  of  such  indispu- 
table facts,  or  proving  them  from  extracts 
made  by  a  single  witness. 

'*  Mr  Denman,  it  seems,  discovered 
that,  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  twenty 
years*  judicial  life,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  given  wrong  judgments,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  two  cases  ;  it  is,  however,  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  this  subject  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  folly  and  the  fallacy  of 
his  argnments ;  for  1  do  not  believe  any 
lawyer  can  condemn  the  Lord  High  Chan- 


cellor of  England,  because  he  does  not 
always  concur  in  his  judgment  with  th^ 
City  Common  Sergeant ;  and  it  would  bii 
a  most  lamentable  thing  if  this  could  reiti 
sonably  be  done ;  for  no  sensible  man, 
.who  forms  his  opinion  of  the  intellects 
and  attainments  of  these  gentlemen  from 
what  has  proceeded  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  and  been  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic in  print,  can  suppose  that,  in  point  of 
judgn^ent,  they  possess  many  sentiments 
common  to  each  other.*  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
will,  above  all  others,  in  aftertimes  be 
looked  for  by  his  successors  to  guide  tlieir 
judicial  decisions,  and  those  judgments 
will  stand  for  ages  unshaken  and  midis- 
turbed  by  the  attacks  of  puny  politicians. 
They  are  delivered  with  so  much  consi- 
deration and  caution,  that  they  will  re- 
ceive that  spontaneous  reverence,  which 
Justinian  directed  to  be  paid  to  his  Digest 
of  the  Civil  Law.f 

**  His  judgments  are,  indeed,  a  com- 
mentary on  our  laws ;  and  when  he  de- 
cides an  important  case  which  involves 
in  it  legal  principles,  he  examines  all  the 
authorities,  both  in  his  own  days  and  in 
the  old  times  before  him ;  and  these 
judgments  are  useful  to  the  student,  not 
only  as  decisions,  but  as  commentaries 
on  the  law  itself.f  When  I  turn  my  eyes 
to  the  thirty-five  bulky  and  closely-print- 
ed volumes  of  Reports  in  which  these 
judgments  are  recorded,  and  reflect,  that 
not  one  of  his  decisions  out  of  one  hun- 
dred is  reported,  I  am  astonished  by  the 


♦  **  I  observe  the  attack  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  revived  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thurs- 
day, the  U)th  of  July,  18S2,  and  I  extract  from  "  The  Times"  a  passage  of  Mr  Denraan's  speech, 
wuch,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  contains  a  usefiu  hint  or  two  connected  with 
the  late  debates  on  its  practice  :— 

"  '  His  opinion  on  this  subject  was  at  least  impartial,  because  now  he  held,  by  the  vote  of  a  great 
public  body,  the  city  of  London,  those  advantages  which  he  would  rather  hold  from  the  public  than 
from  any  individual ;  but  no  man  could  look  at  the  manner  in  which  his  honourable  and  learned  friends, 
Hhe  members  for  Winchelsca  and  Lincoln,  (Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  J.  Williams, )  discharged  their  duty 
to  their  elicits,  and  at  the  talent  which  they  imiformly  displayed,  without  being  filled  with  surprise  that 
they  were  not  placed  in  the  first  ranks  of  their  profession.  The  consequence  of  this  rank  being  with- 
held ft-om  them,  produced  not  only  great  inconvenience  upon  the  northern  circuit,  but  was  a  material 
drawback  upon  the  interests  of  the  profession ;  and  he  should  suffer  no  opportunitu  to  escape  him  in 
which  this  subject  was  mentioned,  without  expressing  his  opinion  upon  the  injustice  which  had  prompt* 
ed  their  exclusion.' 

t  *'  Nortram  autem  consummationem,  qua*  a  vobis  Deoadnuente  componetur,  Digestorum  vel  Pan- 
dectarum  nmnen  habere  sancimus  :.nullis  jurispcritis  in  posterum  audentibus  commentarios  illi  appli- 
care,  et  verbositate  sua  supradicti  codicls  compendium  confunderc ;  quemadmodum  in  antiquioribus 
fiurtum  est,  cum  per  contrarias  interpretantium  sentcntias,  totum  jus  pene  conturbatum  est :  sed  suffi- 
cit  per  indices  tantummodoet  titulorum  subtilitatem  (quae  iraparirXa  nuncupantur)  quacdam  admoni- 
tCMria  ejus  facere,  nullo  ex  intcrpretatione  eorum  vitio  oriuudo.— Prcp/b/io  Diffestotum,  §  12. 

±  **  I  refer  my  readers  to.  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ware  r.  Ilorwooil,  rei>ortcd 
as  Underbill  t'.  Horwood,  in  10  Vesey,  R.  p.  209,  (and  again  reported  in  14  Vesey,  28.)  for  one  among 
jnany  hundred  instances  of  the  luminous  view  which  he  takes  in  delivering  his  j  udgiueut  in  cases  chief- 
ly depending  on  matters  of  fact.  Tliis  was  the  case  in  which  great  blame  was  attached  to  tire  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  late  debates,,  because  he  had  omitted  to  give  another  judgment  in  ISiJl ;  and  it  is  the 
same  case  to  which  the  extraordinary  letter  relates,  which  erroneously  states  the  death  of  a  suitor  of  the 
Court  of  a  broken  heart.  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  cause,  of  Ware  v.  Horwood, 
arose  out  of  a  cause  of  Comber  i\  Comber ;  which  was  pregnant  with  many  others,  as  appears  from  an 
order  made  in  1822,  but  to  be  found  in  the  Register's  book,  A.  1821,  p.  1531,  and  this  last  cause  could 
not  itself  be  disponed  pf  till  the  Court  had  delivered  the  judgments  in  the  minor  causes,  which  afiected 
rae  amount  of  the  funds  divisible  in  the  cause  of  Comber  v.  Comber.  The  Court  thought  fit,  in  one  stage 
of  Its  proceedings,  on  account  of  deUy,  to  place  the  conduct  of  this  cause  of  Comber  t*.  Comber  in  the 
.^wnds  of  a  rolicitor  of  its  own  appointment,  and  to  displace  the  solicitor  apiwinloi  by  the  parties 
ttiemselves. 
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extent  of  his  lubours ;  und  1  Cttiiiiot  turn 
to  the  parliamentary  debates  on  which  I 
am  commenting,  without  feelings  of  sur- 
prize." 

I  wish  the  author  had  adopted  some 
distinct  arrangement  in  this  able 
pamphlet.  So  &  as  I  can  follow  him^ 
he  answers  the  cavils  about  delay  in 
Chancery  suits  by  sayings 

Ist^  That^  of  the  causes  which  appear 
on  the  books  of  that  Courts  a  very  great 
proportion  are^  in  iact^  no  causes  at 
all — that  the  parties  have  died^  or  that 
the  solicitors^  from  some  technical  rea- 
sons^ advised  them  not  to  have  the  case 
erased  from  the  list — or  that  the  affair 
has  been  simply  neglected — ^but  that^ 
in  shorty  the  Chancellor  cannot  decide 
on  nonentities. 

2dly,  That  of  the  real  causes  which 
appear  on  the  rolls  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  not  above  one-fifth  are  in 
general  ready  to  he  heard.  The  evi- 
dence has  not  been  taken — the  preli- 
minary steps  (over  which  the  Court 
has  no  control)  have  not  been  gone 
through.  The  fault  is  with  the  soli- 
citors, the  barristers,  or  the  clients, 
but  cannot  be  with  the  Court. 

3dly,  Whatever  delay  takes  place  in 
the  subsequent  stages,  oyer  which  the 
Court  has  control,  are— considering 
the  quantity  of  causes  the  Chancellor 
has  to  decide — astonishingly,  and,  in- 
deed, incredibly  small. 

The  first  and  the  third  of  these  have 
heen  pretty  well  illustrated  already. 
The  following  passage  will  throw  VQry 
considerable  light  on  the  second — and 
on  the  third  also  : — 

"  Solicitors  frequently  leave  cases  with 
Counsel  for  opinions,  which  they  cannot 
get  answered  for  six,  or  even  twelve 
months,  after  they  are  left ;  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  gentlemen  in  great 
practice  detain  papers  which  require  great 
labour  or  great  consideration  for  a  similar 
length  of  time.  It  would  be  invidious,  or 
I  could  name  several  instances  in  sup<. 
port  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
Common  cases  and  common  drafts  may 
be  obtained  from  King's  counsel  or  equi- 
ty draftsmen  with  dispatch,  but  those  pa- 
pers which  require  many  hours*  attention 
remain  for  months  untouched,  because  to 
begin  them  and  not  to  finish  would  be  de- 
struction to  the  time  of  a  gentleman  much 
employed  in  court,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
such  counsel  can  devote  a  day  or  two  ex- 
clusively to  one  subject.  This  is  an  in- 
convenience severely  felt  by  suitors  and 
solicitors ;  but  they  are  too  wise,  though 
they  greatly  lament  it,  to  take  their  pa- 


pers into  the  chambers  of  ine]q^rieneed 
men  for  the  sake  of  dispatch ;  and  they 
submit  to  this  delay,  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  the  superior  knowledge  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  men  of  great 
professional  attainments,  rather  than  trust 
men  whose  chief  recommendation  might 
be  the  dispatch  with  which  they  transact 
their  business.  This  fact,  which  frequent- 
ly occurs,  proves  bow  willingly  a  suitor 
submits  to  delay,  when  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce accurate  and  judicious  proceedings ; 
and,  indeed,  this  delay,  to  which  he  volun- 
tarily submits  on  account  of  his  counsel's 
various  employments,  is  not  at  an  end 
when  he  has  got  his  papers  from  him,  but 
he  must,  in  country  causes,  submit  to 
great  delay  in  arranging  with  his  5!om- 
missioners,  who  perhaps  cannot  attend 
for  several  months  after  they  are  applied 
to.  Whenever  men  submit  to  such 'delay 
by  choice,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of 
imperfect  or  injudicious  proceedings,  can 
it  be  expected  that  they  would  wish  for 
hasty  judgments  at  the  risk  of  theur  ac- 
curacy ;  or  can  we  justly  censure  a  judge, 
because,  in  very  difficult  cases,  he  fears 
to  do  wrong,  and  takes  time  to  consider 
till  he  can  devote  as  many  hours  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  full  and  fiiir  examination 
of  the  facts  before  him,  and  to. read  and 
reconcile  the  various  authorities  that  ap- 
ply to  or  illustrate  them  ? 

"  It  is  matter  of  regret  to  a  Judge,  that 
decisions  cannot  be  promptly  made ;  but 
it  would  be  sinful  to  make  them  without 
due  examination,  and  without  conviction 
that,  when  made,  they  are  made  consist- 
ent with  the  law  that  the  Judge  who 
makes  them  is  sworn  to  administer.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  cannot  exer- 
cise too  much  care  and  caution  in  making 
his  decisions ;  and  it  is  better  that  now 
and  then  an  individual  should  sastahi 
great  inconvenience,  than  that  an  unjust 
precedent  should  become  estahliahed.  It 
is  not  the  Reports  alone  to  whidi  law- 
yers refer  for  authorities,  but  to  the  or- 
ders and  decrees  of  the  Court,  wfaicb, 
from  havmg  connected  with  them  all  the 
focts  of  the  case,  are  authorities  at  all 
times  to  be  found  in,  and  cited  from  the 
Register's  books,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect.  No  equity  Judge 
can  foresee  the  mischief  that  maj  arise 
from  a  bad  judgment,  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, or  to  the  future  suitors  of  his  Court. 
It  is  better  never  to  decide,  than  to  de- 
cide rashly." 

The  more  minute  changes  made  or 
insinuated  by  these  prating  bmiBten, 
against  the  chief  living  ornament  of 
their  profession,  are  all  disposed  of  by 
this  writer  in  a  most  dear  and  aatu- 
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fiictoi7  st^le.  One  of  them  was,  that 
m  a  certain  case,  (Ware  v,  Harewood) 
the  Chancellor  had  sent  for  one  of  the 
solicitors  in  the  cause  to  his  private 
room. — And  what  then  ? 

''  The  solicitor,  on  such  occasions,  at- 
tends only  to  answer  questions,  and  pro- 
duce papers,  and  he  cannot,  by  such  an 
attendance,  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  - 
which  is  founded,  not  on  the  arguments 
lidduced  to  him,  but  on  the  facts  and  law 
relating  to  the  cause.  Can  any  man  sup- 
pose -die  Chancellor's  mind  is  so  imbecile 
or  so  corrupt,  as  to  be  influenced,  in  the 
sliglitest  degree,  by  any  verbal  communi- 
cation, either  from  counsel  or  solicitors, 
Yhen  the  papers  in  the  cause,  and  the 
e.vidence,  are  before  him — to  produce 
which,. the  solicitor  is  sometimes  ordered 
to  attend?  If,  instead  of  taking  tliis 
course,  for  which  the  suitors  cannot  be 
charged  anything,  (the  attendance  being 
paid  for  by  the  fee  on  settling  minutes,; 
the  Lord  Chancellor  desired  the  parties 
to  attend  in  open  conn,  tJie  etiquette  of  the 
jxrqfession  would  reqyixre  that  the  counsel, 
wha  could  not  give  Jam  the  necessary  infoT' 
nuUiont  shovld  receive  fees,  and  the  suitors 
uxruld  be  put  to  many  pounds  exjjense. 

**  These  interviews  are  had  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  obtain,  with  little  trou- 
ble, information  as  to  the  former  proceed- 
ings, which  the  solicitor,  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  any  other  officer,  can 
more  readily  refer  to  and  produce ;  and 
solicitors  attend  instead  of  other  officers, 
because,  by  their  assistance,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  can  readily  satisfy  his  own 
muid  about  particular  proceedings  or  pet- 
ty &ct8,  and  thereby,  without  costs  to  the 
parties,  be  enabled  himself  to  pronounce 
a  proper  decree,  with  a  great  saving  of  la- 
bour and  time." 

But  the  great  story  of  all  was,  the 
case  of  Ware  and  Harewood.  Mr  Den- 
man  or  Mr  Williams  (for  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  Times  are  at  variance 
as  to  this  mighty  question,)  had  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  what 
amounted,  most  unintentionally  I  can- 
not doubt,  to  the  repetition  of  a  gross 
falsehood  (it  might  not  have  been  a  de- 
signed, but  certainly  it  was  a  gross  one) 
told  by  one  of  the  solicitors.  This  came 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  viz.  that 
the  person  on  whose  benefit  the  suit  was 
orifi^nally  instituted,  had  died  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  ere  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced, ''  of  a  broken  heart,  occasion- 
ed by  the  distressed  condition  of  his 
affiurs ;"  and,  in  particular,  by  the  de- 
lay of  the  ChanceUor's  judgment.  Now 
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hear  the  facts.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  conduct  of  the  gen-^ 
tleman  who  writes  the  pamphlet  on 
this  occasion. 

**  Th^s  assertion  appeared  to  my  mind 
so  improbable,  that,  being  a  man  unen- 
cumbered by  any  profession  or  employ- 
ment, I  determined  to  search  into  its 
truth;  and  I  applied  to  a  professional 
friend,  who  is  generally  and  deservedly 
esteemed  in  the  parish  where  the  infant 
died,  to  make  similar  inquiries.  The  re- 
sult of  our  inquiries  was  the  same ;  and 
we  learnt  from  the  infant's  friends,  and 

THE  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN  WHO  ATTEND- 
ED HIM  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED,  that  there 
was  not  any  reason  to  suppose  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  Chancery  suit,  or 
anything  connected  with  one ;  and  I  shall 
prove  he  had  not  any  cause  to  grieve 
about  it.  Before  bis  death  he  used  often 
to  lament  that  there  could  be  no  salva- 
tion, no  grace,  for  such  a  sinner  as  him- 
self; but  he  did  not  make  any  unkind  al- 
lusion to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  the 
noble  Lord,  or  other  Judges  who  preside 
there.  I  am  in  possession,  through  the 
information  of  those  who  knew  him,  of 
the  particulars  of  the  offence  that  grieved 
him,  and  greatly  depressed  his  spirits, 
which  he  refused  to  disclose  to  his  doc- 
tor ;  but  delicacy  forbids  my  entering  in- 
to the  detail.  This  sentimental  suitor, 
represented  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  a  Chancery  suit,  was 
a  labouring  gardener,  and  he  lived  with  a 
person  at  Peckham.  He  was  buried  at 
Linfield,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age,  in  July  1816 ;  and  during  his  infancy 
there  had  been  spent  for  his  maintenance 
and  education  L.466,  which  was  paid  to 
his  uncle  Charles,  he  having  been  allow- 
ed that  sum  by  the  report  of  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  dated  the  1st  day  of  July,  1822. 
The  infant,  in  his  will,  disposes  of  what, 
"  if  anxfthing,*^  should  come  to  him  from 
the  Chancery  suit  relating  to  his  father's 
affairs ;  and  the  sum  of  L.  10,000,  inge- 
niously made  use  of  in  the  letter,  seems 
to  have  been,  as  regarded  this  infant  suit- 
or, (exclusive  of  what  was  due  to  his  un- 
cle  for  maintenance,)  about  L.  134.  From 
searching  at  Doctors*  Commons,  I  find 
that  his  uncle  Charles,  who  was  admmis. 
trator  to  his  father,  administered  to  this 
infiuit*s  estate,  sworn  not  to  exceed  L.  600; 
and  out  of  this  L.600,  L.466  was  due  to 
this  uncle,  which  had  been  expended  upon 
the  infant  during  his  minori^,  he  never 
having  received,  or  been  in  a  situation  to 
receive,  anything  out  of  Court  in  his  life- 
time; and  therefore  L.134  was  all  the 
in&nt*8  interest  in  the  suit,  unless  we  can 
suppose  his  uncle  Charles  to  have  sworft 
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to  a  false  amount,  on  taking  out  letters 
of  administration.  I  find,  on  searching  at 
the  proper  oflice,  that  this  infant  was 
never  arrested,  and  I  cannot  learn  that 
he  -was  ever  known  to  be  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  A  sim])lefact  may  easily  con- 
found  an  orator^  who  unworthU^  condescends 
to  Uslen  to  calumnies,  and  to  make  statements 
jnrqjudicial  to  otiiers,  wUhoui  miniUely  «ro- 
mitUng  into  their  truth, 

"  And  now  I  will  ask  my  reader,  what 
is  his  opinion  of  the  credit  due  to  parHu' 
mentary  motions,  and  tJie  members*  attention 
to  tJic  facts  on  which  tliey  are  founded,  even 
when  those  members  are  men  who  wear 
i^e  robes  of  English  advocates.?  I  dare 
not  tell  him  mine — but  I  dare  ask  if  it 
be  necessary,  after  an  exposure  like  this, 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  truth 
and  tendency  of  the  other  statements,  as 
to  this  cause,  in  these  notable  debates, 
some  of  which  I  know  to  be  false,  and  all 
of  which,  it  seems  f  proceeded  from  the  same 
(ffice?*  The  above  statement  trium- 
phantly answers  this  sweeping  and  gene- 
ral interrogatory. 

.  "  Christian  charity  teaches  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  scandalous  letter  might  be 
uTitten  in  ignorance ;  and  to  write'  so 
heart-rending  a  letter  to  the  first  Judge 
in  the  realm,  without  due  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  that  melancholy  event  which  its 
contents  insinuate  and  allude  to,  was  cul- 
])able  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  but  I  hope 
ttiere  is  not  any  man  suffered  to  exercise 
the  profession  of  a  gentleman,  who,  if 
conusant  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  could 
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condescend  to  be-  the  author  ef  radi  a 
letter,  or  who,  if  he  had  done  8o^  could 
read  this  statement  without  a  blush ;  f  for 
be  that  blushes  not  at  his  crimen  but  adds 
shamelcssness  .to  his  shame,  bath  no  in- 
strument left  to  restore  him  to  the  hopes 
of  virtue.*  *' 

Here  I  stop— the  Wliig  who  reads 
these  things  and  yet  blushes  not  for 
his  firougluim^  but  adds  shamekssn^ss 
to  his  shame.  I  certainly  know  of  no 
instrument  by  which  suoi  a  man  can 
be  restored  to  the  hopes  of  virtue.  . 
Your  obedient  servant, 

P.R. 
Edinburgh,  Aug.  ^20,  1883. 

P.  S.— Mr  Denman  is  represented 
by  the  Times  as  having  said  in  the 
House,  that  "  he  was  much  mora 
proud  of  his  own  silk  gown,  than  he 
would  have  been  of  any  silk  gown  the 
Chancellor  could  have  bestowed  on 
him."  If  a  lawyer  has  any  r^^on  to 
be  proud  of  a  silk  gown  at  aU,  it  must 
be  on  the  score  of  its  being  the  mark 
of  his  real  eminence  in  the  law — ^shd 
if  Mr  D.  seriously  thinks  the  Common 
Councilmen  of  London  better  Judges, 
in  regard  to  such  a  matter,  tlum  Lord 
Eldon,  he  assuredly  has  good  reason- 
to  be  a  happy  man.  I  wish  him  much 
joy  of  this  new  illustration  of  ^'  Lam 
est  a  laudaiis  laudariJ' 

F.R. 


«  In  what  is  stated  to  be  Mr  J.  William's  speech,  in  the  Times  of  the 5th  of  June,  I  find  theM  woidi( 
"  All  the  cases  he  sliould  bring  forward,  and  all  the  documents  he  had,  were  funushed  by  one  finslB 
oHlcc ;"  and  the  learned  member  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  selecticm  of  mi  omeb 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BIACKWOOd's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Things  in  GeneraL. 


My  Dear  North,  I  wish  you  would 
excuse  me.  In  good  faith^  though  I 
earnestly  desire  to  do  all  I  can  for  your 
Magazine,  yet  you  are  hunting  me  over 
hard,  when  you  ask  me  to  be  the  re- 
gular perio(hcal  reviewer  of  the  re- 
views— the  mallet  of  the  malleters. 
There  is  something  rather  saucyish 
cYon  in  the  reviews  themselves  pre- 
tending to  get  through,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  half-a-dozen  hands,  all  the 
sul^lects  discussed  by  all  the  intellects 


of  England,  in  any  given  time.  Tbcf^ 
is  a  kind  of  assumption  of  univcfial- 
knowledge,  which  is  laughable  enoo^ 
in  any  dillctanti  paragraphists.  fittt 
you  wish  me  to  take  up  a  more  tfdnM^ 
ous  task — I  must  whip  the  oream  idt 
the  whipt  cream.  I  myself,  I^  note^en 
sheltered  by  the  defensive  amaioar  6f 
"-  We,"  must,  at  your  request,  mttiDj* 
self  up  as  a  sort  of  Encydopsdia,  a 
walking,  stalking  dictionary,  dlf  amni 
seiinti.    Six  feet  four  as  I  am,  this  it 
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rather  too  ranch  for  my  inches.  Howw 
0?er,  I .  shill  oblige  you  this  time, 
though^  among  ouier  causes  why  I 
shouhl  wi^  to  decline  giving  my  dpi- 
.  nions  on  the  last  Numl^  of  Mr  Jef- 
frey's Review,  this  is  a  fine  day,  and  I 
had  ray  Joe  Manton  in  prime  order. 
Credit  me,  though  I  like  the  sport  cri- 
tical well  enough,  I  prefer  bagging  sa- 
voury muir-fbwl  to  bringingdown,  such 
YoItUre-beaked  carrion  as  Brougham, 
c(r  parrots,  as  tmr  fat  friend,  or  torn-tits, 
like  JefiVey  the  Great.  But  vogue  ia 
etdere ! — ^nere  I  have  tdcen  pen  in 
nand,  and  shall  &11  foul  of  Blue  and 
YeUow. 

And  a  foul  book  it  is — somewhere 
about  the  basest  effusion  in  some  of  its 
articles  which  has  for  a  long  time  come 
firom  the  faction.  Good  heavens  i  with 
what  a  difierent  set  of  minds  I  am  now 
grappling  fVom  those  which  engaged 
ray  attention  last  month  !  I  pin  not 
ray  faith  on  the  Quarterly  Reviewers ; 
I  acknowledge  their  affectations,  and 
I  scruple  not  to  expose  their  booksell- 
ing humbug,  or  their  occasional  pueri- 
lities. 'But  making  every  deduction 
for  these  qualities  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious can  think  reasonable,  what  a 
solid  fund  of  honourable,  true,  hearty 
British  feeling,  remains  behind!  I  pass 
their  learning,  their  taste,  their  great 
information — I  speak  only  of  their  af- 
fection for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
England,  for  her  happiness  at  home^ 
and  her  character  abroad.  My  heart 
swells  with  delight  when  I  hear  their 
praises  and  their  defences  of  the  glo- 
rious institutions  which  have  enabled 
us  to  lay  claim  to  Goldsmith's  compli- 
ment, which  have  given  colour  to  his 
boast,  of  our  being  lords  of  the  human 
race.  But  iu  the  Northern  Review 
what  do  I  see  ?  Talent  occasionally,  I 
admit,  though,  of  late,  very  rarely  dis- 
played, and  never  of  a  high  or  manly 
order  ;  but  a  spirit  mean,  malignant^ 
and  fiendish — sneers  at  all  that  is  sa- 
cred, scoffii  at  all  that  is  upright,  ruf- 
fian bowlings  against  all  that  is  estab- 
lished. A  hungry  discontent  lours  over 
every  page — the  chime  of  pinch-gutted 
poverty  rings  in  your  ears  in  every  sen- 
tence. Nouiing  is  right,  because  the 
scribes  and  patrons  of  the  declining 
pamphlet  have  not  the  management  (^ 
concerns.  The  plaii^  truth  is,  that  the 
country  has  fought  the  good  fight, 
trampled  the  demon  of  Jacobinism  to 
the  gnmnd,  and  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  anardby  and  nrard^— and  this  con« 


trary  to  tiie  wishes,  and  in  oppontion 
to  the  croaking  profihecieB,  oif  "Whig^ 
gery.  Still  more^  it  has  weatfaeM  ^ 
through  the  difficidtiesimavoidably  lii* 
cidental  to  the  gigantic  contest  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  andprosperity,  in  the* 
shape  of  dunraished  taxation,  surplus 
revenues,  cheap  provisions,  increHsing 
commerce,  diflnised  comforts  sdA  1ux4 
uries,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  contented 
populace,  gladdens  our  eyes  on  every 
hand.  This,  too,  rankles  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Whigs.  They  probhesied  misery 
— so  fiir  did  they  resemble  Cassandra—* 
but,  unlike  the  prophetess^  the  misery 
they  called  for  has  not  come.  Hence  the 
national  exultation  is  their  sorrow ;— • 
they  are  in  mourning  when  we  are-inr 
joy.  Long  may  they  so  continue  !  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  everything 
they  write  is  tinged  and  tainted  wi£ 
this  unhappy  feeling ;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  loathe  the  soldier  who  won 
his  country's  victories,  the  sailor  who 
brushed  her  enemies  from  the  deep, 
and  the  statesmen  who  directed  her 
energies  during  danger  and  difficulty  ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the  writhiugs 
of  their  woe,  they  curse  the  very  sun 
for  ripening  our  harvests,  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  for  wafting  riches  to  our 
shores.  Whig  feeling  at  present  ap-' 
pears  to  be  something  similar  to  that 
which  dictated  the  wish  of  a  wretched 
Radical  fleeing  to  America,  some  poor 
creature,  emlnttered  by  the  demoniac 
writings  of  those  whom  Mr  Hume 
calls  in  Parliament  the  most  moral  men 
hi  the  empire — "  May  every  fcurse," 
said  the  unhappy  msm,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  deck,  to  take  a  last  view  ctf 
the  white  clifis  of  the  country  of  his 
birth — '*  may  every  curse  which  all 
the  sects  of  England  can  devise,  with 
their  utmost  ingenuity,  fall  in  tenfold 
bitterness  on  the  accursed  land  which 
I  am  leaving !"  There  is  not  a  Whig 
in  the  Island  who  is  not  ready  to  re* 
spend.  Amen ! 

Were  I  disposed  to  jest,  I  should 
attribute  this  uncomfortable  sensation 
to  the  empty  state  of  the  stomach,  the 
grumbUng  of  the  lower  guts,  for  the 
unfortunate  devils  have  been  long 
hankering  in  vain  after  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt.  But  it  is  in  truth  no  je8t>» 
ing  matter.  What  Doctor  Johnson,  iil 
his  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Gilbert  Walmesly,  so  truly  and  ex<L 
pressivcly  called  ''  the  virulence  and 
malevolence  of  the  Whig  party,"  sp* 
pears  to  me  to  have  become  moire  imnd 
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and  acrhnoniouB  of  late—happily^  I  until  my  doubt  is  removed  by  compe- 

may  add^  however^  more  ^werless —  tent  authority^  I  shall  not  interfere  in 

but  yet  there  is  many  a  Catiline  among  the  matter."  I  would  be  glad  to  know 

them^  who  deserves  the  close  and  ear-  if  this  be  not  common  sense.    But  It 

nest  attention  of  those  who  are  ringed  is  urged^  that  he  is  doing  that  which 

and  banded  in  defence  of  the  constitu-  he  ought  to  prevent — ^that  ne  is  spread- 

tion  of  the  country. — But  I  am  keep-  ing  the  sale  of  injurious  works — that 

ing  too  long  away  from  the  considera-  he  is  allowing  a  rogue  to  plead  on  his 

tion  of  this  individual  Number  of  the  own  wrong,  &c.  &c.    Now  this  is 

Edinburgh,  while  I  am  dilating  on  sheer,  rascally  cant,  and  nothing  else 

the  general  tendency  of  oZ^  its  Num-  — ^partly  the  low  cant  of  low  law, 

bers.  shirking  and  shifting   on    technical 

We  have  then,  to  set  out  with,  quibbles,  and  partly  the  cant  of  weak 

a  paper  four-and-thirty  pages  thick,  morality — both  equally  contemptible, 

lamenting  over  the  decisions  of  the  The  Chancellor  is  no  criminal  judge. 

Lord  Chancellor  in  cases  of  infamous  With  the  punishment  of  such  books 

books  when  pirated.  On  this  my  opi-  he  has'  nothing  to  do ;  other  officers 

nionhasbeenlongmadeup, and  itwas  have  to  look  to  that;  and  his  plain 

fully  expressed  in  your  Magazine,  in  and  clear  line  of  duty  points  out  to 

reply  to  a  something  similar  article  in  him,  that  he  must  not  protect  works 

the  Quarterly  of  last  year.    This  of  unworthy  of  protection.  But  here  the 

the  Edinburgh  is  not  so  canting  as  ingenious  special  pleading  hack  of  the 

that  in  its  rival  Review,  but  just  as  original  publisher  of  the  filtli  comes 

shallow  and  sophistical,  when  looked  in  with  an  argument,  which  I  should 

at  with  the  eye'  of  common  sense.  The  suppose  is  deemed  quite  unanswerable, 

two  Reviewers  had  in  fact  different  for  it  is  urged  at  least  fif^  times  in 

cards  to  play.   He  of  the  South  wAnt-  this  article. — "  Why  are  Hot  the  books 

ed  to  sell  Murray's  bad  books — the  proved  to  be  bad  by  the  competent  au- 

Northern  had  only  for  his  object  to  thorities  ?  or,  until  so  proved,  piesu- 

abuse  the  Lord  Chancellor.    This  ar-  •  med  to  be  innocent  ?"  On  the  conductr 

tide  is  written  with  all  the  hard  ham-  of  the  competent  authorities,  I  shall 

mering  technicality  of  a  hired  pleader,  speak  by  and  by — ^but  heile,  I  must, 

and  encumbered  with  all  the  pedantic  say,  that  this,  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 

sweeping  of  the  lower  courts.    It  is  lisuier,  is  the  most  impudent  of  ai^-- 

also  most  scientific  in  its  distribution,  ments.     Here  is  a  question  of  proper-, 

helping  you  to  firstly,  secondly,  third-  ty, — ^Mr  A  has  invaded  what  belongs* 

ly,  lastly,  and  to  conclude,  in  every  to  Mr  B,  and  the  law  has  pointed  out 

second  page.    I  pass  by  the  historical  to  Mr  A  what  is  his  remedy.    An  ac- 

rubbish,  which  serves  as  balaam  for  tion  is  open  to  him,  by  which  he  can^ 

the  introduction,  and  which  any  soli-  deprive  the  pirate  of  the  books  he  has 

dtor's  boy  might  have  fhmished  at  printed.  The  reviewer  has  quoted  the 

sixpence  a  page  of  brief  paper,  and  very  act,  authorizing  the  prooeeding, 

shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  real  in  p.  282.    From  motives  of  convene 

merits  of  the  question,  which  may  be  ence,  however,  he  prefers  daiminfl^  the 

discussed  pro  and  con  in  almost  as  assistance  of  Chancery;  he  must,  thene- 

many    sentences    as    this    relentless  fore,  submit  to  have  die  nature  of  his 

scribbler  has  wasted  pages.    Let  us  property  dedded  by  the  dnjg^  breast 

look  at  the  afikur  as  it  practically  of  the  Chancery  judge.    That  b^reasC 

stands.  A  bookseller  publishes  an  im-  may  be  in  error — ^it  is  the  common  lot 

proper  work,  which  is  immediately  pi-  of  humanity,  (though  in  the  cases  com- 

rated  by  some  unprindpled  fellow,  lor  plained  of  there  fuu  been  no  error,)  but 

I  certainly  shall  not  say  anything  in  there  exists  a  method  by  whicli  the 

fkvour  of  the  morality  of  the  Benbow  complainant  may  appear  with  a  direct 

and  Dugdale  school.  On  this  he  applies  certainty  of  removing  any  doubt  whidb. 

to  the  Chancellor,  to  interfere  to  pro-  may  arise  in  the  Chancellor's  mind— 

tecthispropertybyinjunction,  andthe  I  allude  to  the  very  simple  plan  of 

Chancellor  refuses,  on  the  ground  that  coming  into  his  court  fortified  by  the 

no  man  can  have  property  in  a  nuisance,  much  panegyrized  verdict  of  a  jury  in 

^'  Shew  me,"  says  my  Lord  Eldon,  his  favour.  He  omits  to  do  this,  and  the 

^*  that  your  book  is  entitled  to  my  very  omission  brings  him  fbrwafd  In  a 

protection,  and  it  shall  have  it.    /  suspicious  character.  Let  Mr  Ifyunj 

think  that  it  is  not  so  entitled,  and,  j[»roflecttte  Mr  Benbow>  get  hii  penny 
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arsheet  d|niages>  confiscate  the  pirated  principles  of  the  law  of  England,  be^ 

popies^  and  then^when  he  has  obtained  cause  ne  will  not  protect  the  property, 

common-law  revenge  against  his  bro*  of  lewd,  irreligious^  blasphemous  li-^ 

ther  booksdler^  when  the  ordinary  ju-  bds — ^because^  in  their  own  words,  he 

nsdiction  has  pronounced  him  possess-  does  that  the  effect  of  which  is  to  suf- 

ed  of  defensible  property^  come  into  fer  "  a  Hone>  or  a  fienbow,  to  be  ar- 

the  court  of  final  appeal  to  demand  its  rayed  in  the  spoils  of  a  Moore  and  & 

extraordinary  protection  against  all  pi-  Byron  !" 

rates  whatever.  But  Mr  Murray  well  Not  being  an  English  lawyer^  t  dp . 
knows^  that,  no  twelve  men^  on  their  not  mean  to  enter  the  lists  with  Mr . 
oaths^  would  declare  Don  Juan  any-  Brougham  as  to  the  technicalities  o£ 
tiling. but  a  nuisance,  and  therefore  his  trade.    But  I  shall  just  meutioa, 
very  wisely  keeps  away  from  their  de«  in  a  single  sentence^  wny  I  conceive 
daion.   It  is  found  much  easier  to  get  the  whole  of  the  argument  in  this  writ- 
hack-fellows  about  Albemarle  Street  ten  pleading  of  his  to  be  founded  on. 
to  sully  the  Quarterly  with  stuff  abu-  a  palpable  fallacy.     The  argument,, 
nng  the  Chancellor,  which,  out- of  ha-  the  only  thing  that  can  aspire  to  the 
tr^  to  Lord  Eldon,  is  echoed  by  name  of  an  argument,  is — thatinjuno- 
Brougham  from  the  Mount  of  Frocla-  tions  are  granted,  in  cases  of  patents, . 
mation.  before  the  property  of  the  patent  la 

In  truth,  the  whole  article  is  evident-  ascertained  in  a  court  of  law;  and 

ly  enough  the  product  of  the  same  feel-  that,  therefore,  injunctions  should  at 

ings  wmch  have  of  late  inspired  that  once  be  granted  in  the  case  of  books, 

gentleman,  and  some  other  barristers  leaving  the  question  of  property,  or 

of  inferior  ability,  to  so  many  exer-  not  property,  to  be  subsequently  dis- 

tions  of  a  similar  tendency.  The  Chan-  cussed  m  a  court  of  law,  and  settled, 

cdlor  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  by  the  voice  of  a  jury.    Now,  I  just 

lawyer  now  in  the  world — ^he  is,  even  ask,  is  this  the  course  that  has  been . 

the  Whigs  admit,  as  upright  a  judge  adopted,  or  that  would  be  adopted,  in . 

as  ever  adorned  the  Bench  of  England  regard  to  a  patent  poison  ?  If  so,  then 

—he  is  a  Tory — ^he  is  a  member  of  a  Lord  Eldon  is  wrong ;  if  not  so,  he  is 

Tory  Administration — he  stands,  both  right ;  and  Lawyer  Brougham's  thirty, 

in  nis  judicial  and  in  his  ministerial  pages  have  been  dearly  paid  for,  if  he 

capacity,  as  high  as  any  man  can  do :  got  ten  guineas  a-sheet  for  them. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  his  name  As  for  the  other  attempt  at  an  ar- 

ahould  be  gall,  and  his  glory  worm-  gument,  viz. — ^'  Chancellors,  in  for-, 

wood,  to  the  Whigs?  They  look  at  mer  days,  protected  by  their  injunc- 

Lord  Erskine,  ana  they — yes,  even  tions  the  property  of  Pope's  Dunciad, 

they — ^blush.  They  cannot  away  with  Swift's  Miscellanies,*  &c.  &c. ;  there- 

this  unapproached  and  unquestioned  fore  the  present  Chancellor  should  also 

eminence.    They  cannot  endure  the  protect  the  property  of  Cain,  and  Don 

spectacle  of  this  Tory  greatness,  and  Juan,  and  Tommy  Little :" — As  for. 

they  abuse  the  man !  It.  is  all  as  it  this,  I  confess,  I  make  very  little  of  it. 

should  be.  Were  former  Chancellors  in  the  habit. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  openly  and  of  granting  itijunctions  to  protect  books, 

boldly  attacks  the  Chancellor  for  not  the  libellous    tendency  of  which   was 

giving  Mr  Henry  Brougham  a  silk-  known  to,  or  laid  before  them  ?  This 

gown.  This  topic  is  not  touched  upon  is  the  real  and  the  only  question. 

in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  the  *'  Is  it  not  intolerable,  however," 

Edinburgh  Review,  immediately  after  say  the  Anti-Canc^Uarii,  "  that  you 

the  appearance  of  die  series  of  papers  should  suffei*  works,  which  you  your- 

unon  this  topic,  puffs  the  Morning  selves  declaim  against  as  in^imous,  to 

Cnronicle  as  the  most  "  liberal  and  be  circulated  with  the  most  unre- 

decorous"  of  journals ;  and  inserts  an  strained  freedom  ?"    This,  I  own,  is 

article,  the  object  of  which  is  to  con-  the  practical  question ;  but  the  Chan- 

▼ince  the  world,  that  the  Chancellor  cellor  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  first  it.    Here  his  Majesty's  Attorney-  6e- 


*  By  the  way,  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  finding  the  assertion,  that  the  Dun- 
ciad  was  ''  one  series  of  libels,**  in  the  same  number  with  all  these  fine  diatribes 
about  the  novel  origin  of  libelling.     But  let  that  pass. 
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neral  steps  in^  and  we  mast  ask  him 
to  justify  his  conduct^  as  he  can  most 
easily  do.  How  rejoiced  would  be  the 
Whigs^  if  they  coiild  clamour  him  into 
commencing  a  crusade   against   the 
press !  Wisely,  most  wisely,  does  he 
keep  from  it,  being  taught  by  the  re-* 
suit  of  the  cases  against  Hone,  that 
an  appearance  of  persecution  suffices 
to  sell  trash  the  most  stupid,  blasphe- 
mous, and  ill-intended,  and  to  supply 
^e  ever-watchful  enemies  of  minis- 
ters with  sounding  common-places  in 
defence  of  the  liberty   of  the  press, 
which,  after  all,  these  noisy  declaim- 
ers  tremble  before  and  detest.    I  am 
rejoiced  at  this  determination  of  our 
rulers.    Never,  never  was  I  afraid, of 
our  being  able  to  defeat  the  foes  oi 
religion  and  order  at  their  own  wea- 
pons— ^of  being  fully  powerful  enough 
to  put  them  down  by  the  pen ;  and 
accordingly  /  never  shall  call  for  the 
arm  of  power  to  aid  us.  As  I  have  of- 
ten said  before,  give  us  a  clear  stage — 
let  us  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments, the  villainy  of  the  writers,  the 
stupidity  of  the  compositions,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lives  of  the  lihcrales,  and 
I  warrant,  that  no  man  worth  retain- 
ing will  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the  hi- 
deousness  of  the  picture,  or  will  hesi- 
tate to  depart  from  their  banners.  See 
what  we  ourselves  have  done  for  the 
Cockneys — see  what,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I^ord  Byron  is  doing  for  himself, 
and  pluck  up  your  heart,  comforting 
it  with  the  assurance,  that  merry  old 
England   is  not  yet  destined  to  be 
yielded  to  the  dominion  of  the  devil. 

The  real  effect  of  the  Chancellor's 
decrees,  is,  as  this  Reviewer  well 
knows,  to  keep  out  of  the  market  books 
of  clever  wickedness.  Most  truly  does 
he  say,  (p.  305,)  "  Fame  is  good  as 
garnish,  but  something  more  is  re- 

Suired."  Sorry  should  I  be  indeed  to 
link  that  money  is  the  sole  stimu- 
lant of  genius,  or  to  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Paradise  Lost,  or  Hamlet, 
ay,  or  Childe  Harold,  was  called  into 
lieing  by  any  such  paltry  considera- 
tion. But  I  do  think,  that,  when  a 
man's  mind  becomes  so  debauched  as 
to  compose,  in  cold  blood,  corrupting 
and  unmanly  works,  gain  is  a  greater 
stimulant  than  any  wretched  fame 
which  they  may  confer ;  and  that  the 
example  of  a  highly  paid  and  success- 
ful profligate  of  genius  must  operate 
as  an  encouragement  on  the  mercenary 
crew,  who  are  always  ready  to  enlist 


CAug. 


their  pens  in  any  cause  st  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  hi^ieit  bidder.    NofF, 
sir, when  wealthy  booksellersareftight- 
ened  away,  by  the  certainty  that  sudi 
property  is  incapable  of  being  protect* 
ed,  this  ungodly  source  of  tl^e  is  cut 
off:   Murray  gave  L.1000  for  the  first 
two  cantosofDon  Juan— -if  Hunt  gave 
L.lOO  for  the  three  last,  it  is  aa  much 
as  he  could  have  affbrded.    Thia  is  of 
itself  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.    Let  us  not  be  afraid,  that 
the  little  possible  extra  damage  done 
to  public  morals  by  the  increased  dif-i 
f\ision  of  the  one,  two,  or  three  pirated 
works,  will  counterbalance  the  good 
done  by  the  establishment  of  the  great 
principle.    Besides,  I  doubt  the  feet 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  difRi« 
sion.    Two  and  two  in  trade  as  often 
make  one  as  they  make  four.    In  the 
hands  of  a  rich,  powerful,  and  fsshion- 
able  bookseller,  five  or  six  editions 
would  be  put  off  among  the  trade  or 
the  gentry,  by  his  exertions  and  those 
of  his  friends ;  while  the  pirate,  who 
prints  but  for  the  canaille^  depends 
only  on  the  first  burst  of  feverish  cu- 
riosity, which  is  soon  cooled,  when  the 
rabble  find  that  the  books  pirated  are 
not  destined  for  their  palates.    Such 
has  been  notoriously  the  case  with  the 
Don  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  cry  in 
behalf  of  public  morals  comes  admira- 
bly from  the  publishers  of  bdoks  te 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  put  thdr 
names,  and  from  writers  in  tne  £din« 
burgh  Review.    Of  one  thing  I  can 
venture  to  assure  these  persons,  that 
the  way  in  which  these  works  come 
before  the  public  neutralizes  them  very 
much.     They  are  graced  neither  \xj 
the  persecution  of  the  great,  or  the  put 
fery  of  the  cultivated.    Nay,  the  very 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  head  of 
the  ministry  deprives  them  of  muc^ 
factitious  piquancy.    The  cool  con- 
tempt with  which  Lord  Eldon  per^ 
mits  the  circulation  of  poems  libelling 
his  government,  and  decrying  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most 
able  supports,  communicates  itself  in^ 
sensibly  to  their  readers,  and  they, 
who  would  liave  looked  on  them  as 
most  decisive  knockdown  blows  to  his 
authority,  if  he  had  let  loose  the  Afr- 
torney-General  against  them,  now  con- 
sider them  as  mere  bagatelles,  which 
ministers  are  very  light  in  not  mind- 
ing. 

Has  any  one  ventured  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  individual  book 


mft^ 


tMier^  ^  Tim6thy  Tickier,  Eiq.    ATo^  nil. 
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ed  iilMMie?  Nbt  htie.  Pet^  Pitidikr 
#ft8  ft  tery /»fm«  blaekguht^^  bnt  itHl 
It  vfeTf  gi4di  iJkckguArd.  Soatber/0 
Wat  IVler  was  cttshiotied  by  hitiiseH 
ttd  ^fy  brooght  t6  light  by  most  un- 
gratefbl  sboiiiidi^Iism.  Don  Jiian  was 
<Hlrned  beitber  by  author  nor  publisher. 
Lawrehicey  treitablitig  and  liverstruckj 


wdf^9  kUtheagfidf70,fHe  ^fifOkp 
lUdyto  tUiikf  hdcauu  keHupeded  the  MMi 
wentroundthe  suihdndthatithadnDtfi^ 
comers.  What  uwuld  hove  bOsh  Sir  TkonUU 
MM$  Index  Expargatorius^  tt  UuUffihe 
ecdeaasticeU  ChanceUars  of  farmer  tkneti^ 
fFe  know  cu  respectable  houses  as  ansf  m  tk6 
kingdom,  where  Shakespeare  was  {and  motit 


rebaUed  Ms  filthy  physiology,    and    Probably,  rutwi^utantfing  the  Family  Edi^ 


ttiade  a  craven  amiende  for  haying  in 
eftttiioasly  authorised  its  publication. 
A^  th^se  cas^  on  -^hich  we  are  to 
tta^gh  the  conduct  of  a  great  consti- 
tiitional  judge?     I  doubt  it.    In  a 


tion,  stiU  is)  a, prohibited  booL.^ 

Now  really,  if  Mr  Brougham  is  se- 
rious here,  he  must  be  declining  in 
understanding.  DoesnotMrBrou^am 
know,    that,  within   these  hundred 


word,  hi^  conduct  has  kept  a  flood  of  years,  certain  people,  called  wiwarit 

ifhpiiper  books frotn  the  market,  with-  and  witches,  were  every  day  tried  and 

dvf  redkrring'  to  the  unpopular  rnethod  convicted  to  the  death  by  free  and 

6f  prosiBcution,  and  has  neutralized  the  Unbiassed  juries,  all  over  England  and 


ptiStr  of  those  which  have  already  crept 
in.  Until  this  fact  is  overthrown,  let 
fhem  rail  at  the  Lord  Chancellor  with 
impotent  Airy.  His  character  I  shall 
iitit  stoop  to  defend  from  such  folks 
aA  Bhmgham  or  Denman ;  but,  Mr 
Editor>  you  ought  to  give  us  a  separate 
paper  on  him,  whom  I  shall  ever  con- 


and  Scotland?  Does  he  venture  t9 
doubt,  that  the  judges  were  convinced 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  verdicts  in 
these  cases  long  befbre  the  juries? 
Not  he.  Neither  does  he  doubt,  I 
am  sure  he  has  too  much  sense  to 
doubt,  that  a  free  and  unbiassed  jury 
of  worthy  Italian  ikrmers  and  crafts- 


tider,  when  regarded  in  all  points  of    men  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen 


tiew,  astheonEATEST  of  our  Chan- 
cello  as.*  Excelled  he  may  be  by 
aome  of  his  predecessors  in  different 
detached  accomplishments ;  but,  view- 
ing him  in  all  particulars,  I  hesitate 
not  to  repeat  my  assertion. 

There  is  an  isolated  passage  in 
liiis  Review,  on  which  I  must  be  per- 
toitted  to  say  a  single  word.  Mr 
Brougham,  in  the  course  of  ridiculing 
the  selection  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
decide  questions  of  a  literary  nature, 
md  enforcing  the  propriety  of  sending 
iH  such  delicate  questions  to  a  jury, 
hat  these  words : — 

« 

**  Look  at  the  opinions  now  received 
ini  consecrated,  as  among  the  greatest 
blessings  which  natural  reason  has  given 
to  mankind;  see  their  original  fathers 
and  assertors  remunerated  by  the  prison 
And  th§  block ;  ask  whether  their  names 
could  have  been  handed  do^vn  to  us,  for 
cor  shame  almost  as  much  as  our  glory, 
tiud  hfree  and  unbiassed  jury  passed  between 
piem  and  their  country,  or  rather  them  and 
Ae  human  race.  Conceive  a  jury  bringing 
in  a  verdict  <f  guilty  against  Galileo ;  though 
we  dare  say  he  was  a  very  sincere  and  honest 
Carduud,  who  sent  to  gaol,  and  bread  and 


tury,  wouldhave  r^arded  Galileo  with 
at  least  as  much  horror  as  the  Cardi- 
nal. He  does  not  seriously  doubt  that 
Sir  Thomas  More's  criticism  was  rd- 
fher  more  likely  to  be  liberal  than 
that  of  any  twelve  free  and  unbiassed 
cheesemongers  of  Portsoken  tempore 
Henrici  Octavi — and  if  he  knows  any- 
thing of  Scotland,  he  must  know,  that, 
at  this  very  day,  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  convince  many  a  good 
free  and  unbiassed  Presbyterian  jury 
of  ruling  elders  to  inflict  the  utmost 
penalties  the  law  might  put  in  their 
hands  upon  the  author  of  the  first 
scene  in  Othello.  In  short,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  argue  seriously  upon 
such  a  subject  wiu  a  person  of  Mr 
Brougham's  accomplishments.  He 
cannot  be  sincere  when  he  says,  that  a 
knot  of  London  tradesmen  would  be 
fitter  than  Lord  Eldon  to  determine 
questions  of  this  kind.  A  jury,  if  it 
be  what  it  pretends  to  be,  is  chosen 
f^om  the  people ;  and  to  say  that  the 
people  are  not,  more  than  the  first 
men  and  greatest  geniuses  in  the  land, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  silly  preju- 
dice as  to  such  matters  as  books — tiuB 


•  LAog  may  it  be  before  we  write  the  article  which  Tickler  calls  for !  As  long  as 
his  lordship  is  in  power,  we  shall  refrain  from  eiqiressing  all  our  feelings  towards  Mm. 
VnkOk  he  retires,  and  the  vdce  of  trath  caiinot  be  mistaken  for  the  lispings  of  adnla- 
tioo,  we  shall  comply  with  Timothy's  request— C.  N. 
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is  really  a  proposition  which  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  imagine  it  possible  for 
any  man«  in  Scotland  at  least,  to  hold 
up  his  face  to.— — 

There  is  an  immensity  of  misceUa- 
neous  skirmishing  in  the  article,  hard- 
ly worth  attention  ;*  but  I  shall,  to 
wind  up  the  affair  nobly,  extract  one 
admirable  light  or  shadow  (call  it  as 
you  please)  of  Whiggery. 

-  "  The  court  and  the  pirate  play  into 
each  other's  hands.  Now,  suppose  the 
goreminent,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancel- 
U>r  is  a  member,  were  wicked  or  vindic- 
tiye  enough  to  seek  the  ruin  of  an  author, 
to  insult  his  feelings,  and  stain  his  repi^ 
tatien*  a  pirate  need  only  be  set  to  work, 
and  the  equitable  waste  is  completed.  A 
door  is  at  once  opened  to  all  Uie  abuses 
and  collusions  for  the  basest  of  private 
purposes." 

The  man  who  wrote  this  must  be 
"  in  ruffian  Whiggery  thrice  dyed ;" 
80  base  a  notion  never  could  find  place 
in  a  Tury  bosom.  But  this  employ- 
ment of  government  power  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  those 
who,  in  1806,  put  a  Chief  Justice  in- 
to the  Cabinet,  there  to  decide  on  state 
prosecutions,  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  try  as  judge : — and  who  made  the 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury, — thus  to  be  a  check 
upon  his  own  accounts.  No  wonder 
that  any  corruption  of  justice  should 
occur  to  such  minds  as  a  regular  and 
ordinary  engine  of  state  policy. 

It  must  have  gratified  Mr  Brougham 
very  much  to  see  that  all  this  laboured 
article  went  for  nothing,  when,  within 
ten  days  of  its  appearance,  the  case  of 
Dugdale  against  Byron  came  to  be 
heard  and  determineid.  It  must  have 
gratified  him  particularly  to  observe 
uiat  even  Lord  Byron's  counsel  did  not 


venture  to  borrow  a  single  aigumeiit 
from  this  jB;rand  Essay,  which  nad  sll 
the  look  of  being  got  up  on  purpose  ffnt 
this  very  occasion. 

The  article  on  Sir  Williun  Gell  is 
amusing  to  me.  It  amuses  me  very 
richly  to  see  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
maintaining  the  cause  H  the  Greeks 
solely  or  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  our 
common  Clmstianity.  This  amuses 
me,  and  must  amuse  everybody.  Just 
imagme  the  appearance  of  such  an  ar- 
gument ten  years  ago  within  the  blue 
and  yellow  covers !  Such  wonders,  O 
Christopher,  has  your  hand  accom« 
plished. — As  for  the  Greeks,  I  confess 
that  I  am  for  them  at  least  as  warmly 
as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  can  b^ 
As  for  this  artide,  all  I  shall  say  more 
of  it,  is,  that  its  imbecUity  and  puerile 
tone  have  a  tendency  to  make  one 
think  with  rather  less  shame  of  the 
abortion  on  the  same  sutject  in  the 
last  Quarterly;  which  last,  by  the 
way,  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  been  a  contribution  of  Lord  Er- 
skine ! — Lord  Erskine  contributing  to 
the  Quarterly !  This,  indeed^  may 
make  quiet  people  stare ! 

The  article  on  Mr  Rae  Wilson's 
travels,  is  one  the  writer  of  which 
evidently  works  in  a  muzzle.  The 
book  is  truly  an  absurd  one,  and  he 
need  not  have  feared  to  take  his  laugh 
out  heartily.  Mr  Wilson,  however, 
is  a  most  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
person ;  and  I  am  well  pleased  toat 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  q»are 
his  bacon. 

Of  Leonard  Homer's  long  and  would-* 
be- witty  production  on  G^logy,  I  b^ 
leave  to  make  no  mention.  I  oare  say 
Mr  Boue  is  as  great  a  charlatan  as  the 
Review  says ;  but  as  to  M.  Nkckex  ni 
Saussure,  I  must  just  hint  my  sus- 


*  We  beg  leave  to  supply  a  characteristic  trait  of  Brougham.  Scholar  and  beg- 
gar, he  tells  us,  (page  305^)  after  Adam  Smith,  are  synonymous.  However  that  might 
bave  been  in  Uie  days  of  the  great  economist,  it  wUl  hardly  hold  true  now.  To  aajr 
nothing  of  ourselves,  or  the  Great  Unknown,  or  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  some  doceni 
others,  who  are  coining  money,  why  did  not  B.  look  at  the  very  names  at  the  head 
of  his  article?  Dr  Walcot,  or  DrSouthey,  or  Dr  Lawrence,  or  Dr  Bjrron,  (we  b^ 
pardon.  Lord  Byron)  cannot  come  under  any  of  the  mendicity  regulations.  $ir  R. 
Wilson,  to  be  sure,  is  an  author,  but  it  was  not  his  writmgs  that  have  brought  him 

to  the  state  you  see 

"  The  Childe  of  Vigo  and  of  b^gary." 

But  the  Queen's  leading  counsel  reverted  to  his  own  writings,  and,  perfectly  con- 
scious that,  if  he  had  stuck  to  composing  such  valuable  concerns  as  Essajrs  on  Co- 
lonial Policy— Brougham's  magnum  opu^— he  would  have  had  abundant  dum  to  tlte, 
title  of  hegear,  whatever  right  he  might  or  might  not  have  had  to  that  of  tduXar.^ 
C.  N.  "     ■ 
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tHJeion,  liiat  lie  might  have  fkred  Tery  him^  after  all,  an  honest  sort  of  little 
olflfhently^  had  his  book  not  contained  f^ow— -I  gave  him  credit  for  being  as 
ofi^oes  riiore  serioiis  in  the  eyes  of  fair  in  his  way  as  the  difierentcdrcmn- 
his  reviewers^  than  any  mere  geologi-  stances  of  his  natural  turn  of  mind  and 
tid  blunders.  M.  Necfcer's  book  is  far  temper^  his  limited  and  imperfect  edii- 
IVom  being  a  mere  geological  afikir.  cation^  and  his  unfortunate  dtoation 
He  describes  the  seenery^  the  man-  in  regard  to  company  and  oocupatiom, 
ners,  the  society,  and,  above  all,  the  could  well  permit — This  was  my  fieelo 
literary  society  of  Scotland.  He  was  ing  in  regard  to  Mr  Jej&cy  as  Edite 
here  and  wrote  his  book  at  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  Review— lor,  of 
"mheti  the  '^  Jefirisii,  Brogami,  et  alii  course,  I  am  not  spealdnff,  nor  about 
LIbrariorum  verns,"  were  in  their  ze-  to  speak,  of  him  in  any  otner  capacity; 
idth  of  glory ;  and,  wonderful  to  say.  Such,  I  say,  were  my  notions  of  him 
he  never  mentions  one  of  the  whole  t/ud  Editor  of  the  Buff  and  Bine. — ^I 
set.  Could  they  have  been  hurt  by  say  all  this,  to  prevent  mistakes  amodgf 
this  omission,  which,  considering  M.  your  readers.  As  for  you,  joa  are  quite 
Keeker's  copious  notices  of  certain    well  aware  what  my  feehngs  used  tb 

Tory  authors,  is  certainly  rather  a  re«  be. 

markable  feature  in  the  book  ?  Even  you,  however,  will  scarcdy  be 

I  dome  now  to  what  you  have  po-  able  to  guess  what  my  feelings  now  are; 

bably  been  looking  for.    It  would  be  I  confess  I  am  sorry  to  announce  a  :foet 

consummaite  affectation  in  me  to  deny  which  will  give  pain  even  to  yon.    I 

that  my  sensations  in  reading  the  arti-  cannot  look  on  the  appearance  of  this 

de,  '^  on  the  Periodical  Press,"  were,  article  as  anything  less  or  more  than 

on  the  whole,  of  a  most  pleasurable  cha-  the  death-warrant  of  Mr  Je£&ey's  e^- 

racter.    I  shall  not  indeed  deny,  that  torial  reputation.    It  is  really  a  sad 

once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  pe-  thing  to  stand  by  and  see  a  man  dang- 

rusal,  I  felt  a  certain  depree  of  pain,  ling  in  a  noose  of  his  own  fastening. 

It  was  impossible  it  should  be  other-  But  such  really  is  Jeffrey's  case.    He 

wise,  considering  that  I  once  had  a  very  is    gone— dished-~dead — ^utterly  de- 

cmsiderable  esteem  for  Mr  Jeffrey— I  funct.    We  have  witnessed  the  las^ 

don't  mean  to  say  any  very  consider-  spasm.    There  is  nothing  for  it  now 

able  admiration  for  his  literary  talents  but  to  lay  the  body  on  the  table,  and 

•—that  I  don't  pretend  to  say — ^but  a  bring  out  the  necessary  instruments  of 

considerable  esteem  for  his  Editorial  dissection. 

tact    I  say  it  would  have  been  very        But,  no.  My  dear  sir,  I  shall  spare 

odd,  if  any  man  who  had  ever  consi-  you  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  formal 

dered  this  Editor  as  entitled  to  respect  cutting  up  of  this  unfortunate  victim, 

of  any  kind,  or  on  any  score,  could  have  I  shall  merely  lay  open  the  skin  here 

read  that/article  without  something  of  and  there,  and  shew  you  a  few  of  the 

occasional  pain.   I  admit  that  this  was  prime  points.  Give  me  your  eyes,  then, 

my  case.  I  cUd  feel  pain  now  and  then  land  Christopher. — But  to  drop  our 

^m  the  sight  of  such  sore  degradation  metanhors— 

in  a  person  for  whom  I  once  entertain-        Who  wrote  this  article  ?  This  is  the 

ed  something  like  respect  and  esteem ;  first  question  that  will  naturally  occur 

or,  if  these  be  too  strong  and  high  to  you,  and  to  every  one.    I  have  made 

terms,  at  least  let  me  say,  something  some  httle  inquiry,  and  the  result  is 

like  a  dqgree  of  kincQiness  and  affec-  considerable — ^very  considerable— con* 

tion.  I  always  considered  Mr  Jeffrey  as  firmation  of  what  my  own  first  impres- 

aman  of  sharp  but  very  limi  ted  faculties,  sions  suggested  to  me ;  viz.  that  the  pifo- 

I  always  laughed  at  the  notion  of  his  duction  belongs  to  nobody  but  the  gal- 

bcdng  a  critic,  either  in  politics  or  in  li-  lant  of  Southimnpton-Row,  Holboro— 

terature ;  but  I  thought  him,  (I  shall  *'  the  modem  Pygmalion"  himself— 

ftanldy  confess  the  truth,)  a  capital  yes,noothermotner'ssonbutMrWil- 

Editor,  as  Editors  go— I  thought  there  liam  Hazlitt,  author  of  the  Liber  Amom 

was  something  like  a  proper  feeling  as  m  / 

to  some  things,  which  I  need  not  par-        That  he  wrote  the  article  as  it  stands 

tlcularize  here,  mixed  up  with  all  his  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  I  am  not 

vanity,  folly,  and  blindness ;  and  as  such  a  ninny  as  to  imagine  for  a  sii^gje 

one  may  have  a  love  fer  one's  spaniel  moment.    He  (or  some  of  his  crew  in 

in  spite  of  his  impudence,  so  I  mid  an  London,  acting  under  his  control  and 

afi^ction  for  Mr  Jeffrey.    I  thought  dictation)  wrote  an  article  <*  on  the  pe-» 
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nodical  press,"  and  sent  down  that  ar- 
Ifde  to  "  the  Prince  of  Critics  and  the 
King  of  Men."  The  Kin^  of  Men  and 
Prince  of  Critics  opened  the  packet 
with  high  fedings  of  aversion  and  re- 
luctance. The  affidr  of  the  Liber  Amo^ 
ris  was  too  fresh — too  recent.  The 
universal  disgust  was  too  strong,  vivid, 
and  ebullient.  The  shame  of  having 
seen  himself  mentioned  in  print  as  a 
FBiEND  and  boon  companion  of  such 
an  animal  as  the  author  of  that  odious 
and  loathsome  piece  of  lewdness  and 
profligacy,  was  a  feeling  that  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  cool.  The  idea  that 
such  a  person,  or  that  any  of  his  Cock- 
ney clan,  should  still  continue  to^  write 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  a  thing 
from  which  the  mind  of  the  editor  re- 
volted. How  shall  I  safEex  it  to  be 
known  that  I  tolerate  such  coadjutors, 
and  yet  expect  that  our  former  friends 
will  not  b^n  to  shy  old  Blue  and  Buff 
altogether?  This  was  the  question 
that  arose — this  was  the  cold  qualm 
that  shot  through  the  heart  and  the 
liver  of  our  Editor. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  mo- 
dem Pygmalion  knew  such  and  such 
things — the  author  of  the  Liber  Amo" 
ruf  could  do  such  and  such  things — 
What  was  to  restrain  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Amoris  ? — ^Mr  Jeffrey  was  in  a 
pitiable  state  at  that  moment.  He  he- 
sitated long — ^he  pondered  deeply — he 
stirred  the  shallow  pool  of  his  reflec- 
tion, until  it  was  a  true  puddle — and 
he  ended  with  choosing  that  which,  in 
the  then  perturbed  and  jumbled  state 
of  all  his  fkculties,  seemed  on  the  whole 
to  be  by  one  hair's-breadth,  and  no 
more,  tne  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  He 
took  what  seemed  to  be  the  shorter 
horn  of  this  unhappy  dilemma ;  but 
short  as  it  seemed,  it  has  proved  quite 
sufficient  to  transfix  him  to  the  iMick- 
bone,  and  hold  Mm  out  a  fair  object  of 
the  most  deliberate  derision.  When  he 
laid  his  shrinking  and  wavering  hand 
on  it,  he  more  than  suspected  what  was 
to  be  the  result— he  now  feels  it— and 
be  will  not  speedily  get  rid  of  that  feel- 
ing—the more  is  the  pity. 

I  do  pity  Mr  Jeffirey  individually — 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  yet  I  must  once 
more  repeat,  that,  on  the  whole,  I  wit- 
ness this  consummation  with  feelings 
of  internal  benignity,  and  a  deep  sere- 
nity of  satisfaction.  That  the  Editor 
is  dished,  I  see ;  and  I  am  sorry  fur  it. 
But  ti^eEdinbin]gh  Review  is  ruined— 
I  see  thai;  and  I  hjoice.  Yes,  the  great 
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work  Bt  last  is  compiete  ;*aa4  te  fas  it 
ftom  me  to  r^ret,  Uiat  it  wasroMrfaa 
for  this  vile  hand  to  give  tlio  oonp-de- 
grace.  Debeilare  superbot  wis  evef 
your  motto.  The  Blue  and  Tellow  lad 
long  ceased  to  be  your  game.  You, 
Christopher,  tamed  the  party-coloiured 
beast  of  prey  in  his  strength — ^you  bndos 
him  in  his  vigour — ^we  lul  pitied  hiin  ii| 
his  decline. — You  were  the  judge  who 
tried  and  condemned.  It  was  a  fit  thi^ 
that  such  a  person  as  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Amorut  should  be  found  to  do  the 
one  small  and  dirty  office  that  justice 
required,  after  these  {M-eliminanes  had 
been  duly  gone  through.  He  bias  dene 
his  work  welL  He  has  pulled  oat  the 
one  small  pin  that  sustained  that  trem^ 
bling  leaf— the  drop  has  ftdlen^-^-the^ 
and  hardened  offender  has  at  last  pftid 
the  debt. 

To  drop  the  metaphor  and  wgmk 
reasonably,  there  was  just  one  little  fait 
of  prestige  which  still  adhered  to  the  old 
and  battered  reputation  of  the  Blue  and 
Buff  Review.  That  Cockneys  were  o»» 
casionally  allowed  to  write  puffii  of  eadi 
other  in  the  work,  was  known ;  but  stiU 
these  were  kept  far  in  the  back  grouhdt 
Their  articles  being  all  about  iheiih- 
selves,  their  little  poems,  and  esiaji, 
and  lectures,  and  so  forth,  W!fre,  oC 
course,  on  most  trivial  subjeds,  and 
made  no  sort  of  impression  on  the  pi^b-^ 
lie  mind ;  they  were  regarded  as  tha 
merest  Balaam ;  and,  although  P^^S^ 
remembering  what  the  Edinburgh  Jta- 
view  had  once  been,  and  the  tone  it  hal 
once  sustained,  were  a  little  vezed  to 
see  it  reduced  so  far  as  to  aeel^^eTevi  ito 
Balaam  from  such  quarters— ml  it  wi^s 
but  the  Balaam — every  book  yansthavii 
Balaam — and  nobody  took  the  tronUa 
to  be  either  very  so^  or  yer^ 
about  wh^t  the  Balaam  of  tlija 
burgh  Review  was,  or  by  whom  it  i 
be  furnished. 

But,  now,  what  has  hanpened  ?-*Tf 
Our  solitary  bit  of  prestige  dm  indeajt 
vanished.  What  do  we  see  now?  'I^^i 
we  see  Mr  Jeffirey  obliged  to  allow  iuf 
Balaamites,  his  Helots,  his  Cocicnef% 
to  write  the  first  article  that  evor  the 
Edinburgh  Review  contained  on  y^ 
haps  the  most  important,  aad  o^tfiqib* 
Iv  the  most  delicate  sdb^eOt,  that  evif; 
that  Review  had  the  misfoirtiiii<e  4^ 
meddle  with— on  the  Periodieal  RcfS 
of  Britain  I ! !  He  bjaa  svllDnd^M 
people  to  produce  UilaWy  undiBr-  tha 
shelter  of  his  blue  yad  ydhiw  uuwtp,  a 
i«gulsr  espay— 4lie  iKde  ud  i^lkis  li6 
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Ifeiof  wbicb/it  to  identify  tte  £diu« 
Itmiigh  Review  with  ^U  that  maw  of 
kw,  periodiody  Cockney  abominatioQ 
r-in  the  standing  aloof  from  which— 
in  the  notion  of  its  being  altogether 
above  that  sphere — in  the  idea  thatj,  in 
spite  of  occasional  by-jobs,  the  £din-* 
burgh  Review,  on  the  whole,  and  as  a 
Vforky  stood  quite  out  of  the  way,  and 
ont  of  the  reach,  of  such  gentry — the 
sole  surviving  fragment  oi  prestige  still 
adhering  to  the  reputation  of  tms  Re« 
view  was  universally  considered  as 
consisting. 

.  Mr  Jeffireyhassunksolowastosuf-t 
fo  Uiis  thing  to  be  done.  He  was  sotrj, 
vexed,  grieved,  ashamed— -all  that  is 
true ;  but  he  was  so  tied  up,  and  ham- 
pered, and  fettered — ^he  found  himself 
in  a  situation  of  such  absolute  imbeci- 
lity and  helplessness — that  he  could 
not  nrevent  the  Cockneys  from  shew- 
ing tne  whole  world  that  they  were  able 
to  make  a  catVpaw  of  him  and  his  Re- 
view— that  they  were  able  to  make  his 
Review  open  its  mouth,  and  speak  on 
a  subject  of  which  he  had,  for  nearly 
the  quarter  of  a  century,  carefully  ana 
prudently  eschewed  the  least  mention 
—ft  subgect  from  which  he  had  always 
shrupk— which  he  and  his  old  friends 
bad  never  ventured  to  come  within 
niiles  of ;— he  has  suffered  William 
Haalitty  author  of  the  Liber  Amoris, 
an  old  newspaper-monger — a  gentle- 
man of  the  press,  that  has  lived  all  his 
days  by  scribbling  dramatic  criticisms, 
and  leading  paragraphs,  and  so  forth^ 
lor  the  di&rent  London  newspapers 
and  magazines; — ^he  has  suffered  this 
low,  vi2gar,  impudent  gentleman  of 
the  press  —  the  vmter  of  that  filthy 
book,  which,  but  for  its  dulness, 
and  the  obscurity  of  its  author,  must 
long  ere  now  have  been  burnt  by  "  the 
bands  of  the  common  hangman ;" — he 
has  suffered  this  despicable  member  of 
the  Cocknev  School  to  write  an  Essay 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  '^  the  Pe- 
riodical Press  of  Britain."  Francis 
Jeffrey  has  been  obliged  to  swallow 
this  batter  piU^ 

This  one  fact  is  enough.  I  might 
stop  here— when  I  have  just  stated  the 
thing — when  I  have  just  told  what  it 
is  on  the  face  of  it,  I  have  done  enough. 
But,  however,  since  I  have  begun  with 
a  folio  sheet,  I  shall  finish  it  ere  I  lay 
down  my  pen. 

GoodHeavana!  how  could  all  the 
blarney  Haditt  has  been  pourins  out 
of  late  ever  so  completely  blind  Mr 


Jeffrey,  as  tp  allow  him  to  muke  9UiCi|i 
an  eiuubition?  Jeffiney,  I  suppoao, 
knows  that  it  was  the  Calinh  Omar 
who  is  said  tQ  have  burned  toe  Akx^ 
andrian  library.  Yet  here  b^  lets  the 
vulgarism  of  Cockdgne  put  the  Uame 
on  tne  shoulders  of  0$myn.—-{V.  331  •) 
Mr  Jeffirey  cannot  be  stupidity  ignor 
rant  of  a  boarding-school  mjifis  s  &»xt 
of  Italian ;  yet  here  he  lets  his  beso*^ 
ted  contributor  say  that  Mrs  Rnd<*J»ffr 
was  *' an  incognitO."--(P.  360.)  Mr 
Jeffrey,  I  take  it,  can  r^  Latin ;  yet 
here  we  have  Tibullus's  trite  line  mitr 
quoted,  as  miUe  onuUwt  habet,  miUe 
decenter,  by  the  poor  critic, 
^^  With  Mioas'  ears  commitdng  short  and 
long." 

Mr  Jeffirey  was  bom  many  a  niile 
away  from  the  sound  of  Bow;  yet 
here  he  allows  Hazlitt  unrelentinghr 
toparadesuchwordsas  '^Heremitrew, 
(p.  357,)  and  to  Cockneyize  the  title  of 
Gi£S)rd's  poem  into  the  "  BARyiad*" 
(p.  376.)  But  why  need  I  waste  my 
tune  in  holding  up  to  public  derision 
a  man  whom  we  nave  already  made 
one  of  the  bywords  of  public  scorn  ? 
I  vow  to  Heaven,  I  am  not  thinking  cf 
him  at  all;  but  am  shocked  at  the 
mental  cloud  which  has  fallen  over  a 
man  whom  I  always  admitted  to  be  ^ 
sharp  and  petulant,  if  not  a  deep  cri- 
tic, and  who,  I  imagined,  never  would 
sit  down  in  company  with  su(^  a  lito- 
rarv  flunky. 

y  ou  had  some  time  since  a  necessity 
to  say  something  about  Hazlitt,  in 
your  review  of  his  Table-TaUc  j;  and 
you  could  find  nothing  so  apt  tp  com« 

Eare  him  to,  as  a  mere  ulcer,  a  sore 
rom  head  to  foot,  a  poor  devil,  so 
completely  flayed,  that  there  was  not 
a  square  half  mch  of  healthy  fle^  on 
his  carcase.  In  the  Review,  he  cvLti^ 
the  same  figure,  he  acts  the  same  part, 
of  an  overgrown  pimple,  sore  to  the 
touch.  He  feels  that  he  is  exiled  froni 
decent  society ;  and  how  does  he  ao» 
count  for  his  misfortune?  Hear  his 
own  theory : — 

^'  A  profestional  man,  who  should  coac 
into  the  world,  lelying  on  his  geoiua  of 
learning  for  his  success,  without  other  ad* 
vantages,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  pie* 
dant,  a  barbarian,  or  a  poor  creature. 
*  Though  he  should  have  all  knowledge, 
and  could  speak  with  the  tongues  of  ang^, 
yet,  without  affsetation^  he  would  be  no- 
thing.* He  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tlie  • 
topic,  who  is  not  fashioned  in  the  roode  of 
tha  day,  is  no  hett£i  than  a  brute.'* 
Cruel  and  hard-hearted  treatment ! 
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So  the  world  in  'general  look  on  this 
**  professional  man  of  genius  and  vir- 
tue" as  a  pedant^  a  barbarian^  a  poor 
creature^  and  a  brute.  Wicked  world ! 
No  wonder  that  we  have  earthquakes. 
He  told  us  already,  in  his  Table-Talk, 
that  all  the  people  of  London  will  not 
look  on  his  books,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  Cockneys ;  and,  by  this  ac- 
count, it  would  seem  that  nis  person 
gets  little  better  treatment  among  them. 
The  old  lamentation  over  his  works 
is  here  continued.  He  confesses  (p. 
357,)  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  ^^  glitter, 
flutter,  buzz,  spawn,  die,  stink,  and  be 
forgotten ;"  and  (p.  358,)  that,  when 
princes  scowl  on  him,  wmch  I  should 
suppose  they  never  do,  as  I  cannot 
conceive  how  Hazlitt  could  come  with- 
in scowl  of  a  prince,  he  is  obliged  to 
hope,  that  ^^  the  broad  shining  face  of 
the  people  may  turn  to  him  with  a  fa- 
vourable aspect."  May  turn !  Vain 
hope !  Have  you  not  already  informed 
lis,  that  people  are  afraid  of  looking 
into  your  books,  lest  they  shotdd  be 
suspected  of  Cockneyism,  or  perhaps 
because  they  dreaded  imdergomg  that 
dire  metamorphosis  by  merely  poring 
over  your  pages.  He  grumbles  at 
booksellers  for  refusing  to  buy  his 
books,  (p.  359,)  while  Uiey  are  so  in- 
considerate as  to  take  the  same  stuff  in 
fragments  as  filling  for  unhappy  ma- 
gazines. As  to  his  reputation,  ne  gives^ 
up  that  entirely,  by  admitting,  that 
amost  the  only  writers  who  can  keep 
their  reputation  above  water  are  ano- 
nymous critics ;  unless  he  has  the  va- 
nity to  make  himself  one  of  the  al- 
mosts,  which  the  poor  fellow  is  too 
candid  to  think  of.  Yet  what  he  wants 
is  not  much.  He  is  ready  to  give  up 
eternal  fame  for  a  newspaper  puff,  (p. 
357) ;  and  as  he  was  once,  and  long, 
if  indeed  he  be  not  still,  one  of  the 
glorious  company  himself,  t?iat,  I  am 
sure,  he  can  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting,  by  sporting,  in  favour  of  a 
brother  of  the  quill,  a  shilling  or  two 
on  an  extra  go  of  brandy  and  water  at 
the  Wrekin,  or  a  tumbler  of  hot  and 
hot  British  Hollands  at  the  Cart  and 
Horses,  or  any  other  fashionable  hotel 
resorted  to  by  those  eminent  literati. 
There,  no  doubt,  Mr  Hazlitt  is  great ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  perceive  that  he 
has  no  mock  modesty  about  him  on 
the  point;  for  he  candidly  draws  a 
simile  from  his  own  long  experience 
in  such  campaigns,  assuring  us,  (p. 


354,)  ^^  that  the  mixing  of  liquors  is 
no  doubt  a  bad  thing,  and  muddles 
the  brain ;  but,  in  a  certain  etage  of 
society,  is  perhaps  unavoidable,"  i.  e. 
in  the  stage  of  society  of  the  Cow  and 
Cauliflower,  or  other  place  blessed  bv 
the  presence  of  the  august  body,  which 
kindly  informs  the  public  mind  of  all 
passing  events,  and  directs  the  senius 
of  the  age,  at  three  potmds,  odd  shil-< 
Imgs  and  pence,  paid  weeUy  during 
the  session  of  Parhament 

The  rest  of  the  introduction  to  tiie 
consideration  of  his  subject,  he  hgs 
filled  with  utter  nonsense  about  puint- 
ing,  (for  H.  was  bred  a  water-coloiir 
painter,  which  profession  he  gave  up 
on  finding  that  ne  could  not  earn  salt 
to  his  porridge  by  it,  it  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  he  could  not 
delineate  a  chum-stafi^  and  on  that 
ground  thinks  himself  admirably  qua- 
lified to  talk  on  gusto  and  vertn,)  and 
common-place  stuff  about  trite  litera- 
ture. It  concludes  with  this  splendid 
sentence,  which,  if  even  Mr  Jeffiey 
the  Great  himself  can  interpret  fer  mey 
he  shall  be  to  me  for  ever  a  Magnus 
Apollo.  '^  If  our  several  contemp(va-i 
raries  were  to  criticize  one  author  as  a 
constant  habit,"  what  then  ? — '^  there 
would  be  no  &kd  of  the  repeated  ie-> 
flections,  and  continually  lessening 
perspective  of  cavils  and  olirfectionB^ 
which  would  resemble  nothing  in  na« 
TURE  but" — ^what  in  natuee?  Pray 
guess,  good  reader,  *'  but  the  Caffhe 
Lsic]]  des  Milles  C^iO  Cohmnes'i !" 
P.  360.  Alas!  poorJeffirey!  crili-i 
cizing  one  author  as  a  constant  ha-« 
bit !  what  an  idea !  and  then  Uie  re* 
flections,  and  the  perspectivei  and 
the  nature !  and,  proh  pudor  J  tlie 
French  !  Why,  dear  Mr  Jeflfrey,  theiie 
fellows  will  make  us  suspect  jruu  of 
having  forgotten  the  most  childish  ao-* 
quirements. 

But  to  proceed — I  hinted,  some  pa- 
ragraphs  ago,  that  Mr  Jeflfrey  has  alter- 
ed this  article  a  good  deal  since  it  made 
its  first  appearance  on  his  writing-tabk. 
The  two  chief  alterations,  however, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  curtailments 
which  the  production  has  undergone^ 
in  respect  of  the  notices  which  it  origi- 
nally set  forth  touching  Cobbett  and 
your  own  Magazine.  Both  of  these  e^ 
tailments  appear  to  me  to  have  been  in- 
judicious. If  such  an  article  wsa  to  ap- 
pear at  all,  it  should  have  anpeared  with 
all  its  original  beauties  ana  defisoCa  «p- 
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on  its  heAd.  It  could  then  have  been 
mid,  *'  Poh,MrJefljreywas  busy— or  he 
was  firom  home — and  this  artide  was 
stack  in  without  his  knowledge  or  re- 
vision.— It  is  a  blot ;  but  what  book 
is  without  a  blot  now  and  then  ?  You 
must  not  condemn  the  Review  for  the 
sake  of  one  production^  hastily  and 
unwarily  suffered  to  appear  in  it." 
Many  are  the  times  when  shifts  like 
^ese  have  been  reswted  to^  and  with 
tolerable  succdss^  by  the  patrons  of  the 
Blue  and  Yellow.  But  here  it  will  not 
do: — there  is  evidence — there  is  the 
clearest  evidence— that  the  great  Mr 
Jeffrey's  own  pen  has  been  at  work.  As 
it  stands^  the  artide  is  a  mere  piece  of 
sMiery  y-^t  is  incomplete ;  it  is  im- 
perfect ;  it  is  curtailed ;  it  is  mane  and 
mutilated;  whole  paragraphs  have  been 
scored  out— others  have  been  clippped 
and  docked.  The  thing  is  not  what  it 
was  meant  to  be ;  nobody  can  glance  it 
over  without  being  satisfied  that  Mr 
Jefirey  has  bond  fide  combed  and  car- 
ved upon  the  Cockney  abortion — ^that 
HE  has  really  edited  Hazlitt  ! 

The  notice  of  Cobbett^  as  it  now  ap- 
pears^ is  really  the  roost  pitiable  make" 
believe  I  ever  met  with.  "  Willing  to 
wound^  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, '  is 
truly  a  line  which  the  man  who  edited 
this  has  a  right  to  quote.  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  Cockney's  original  MS.  contained 
three  or  four  pages  of  puff  upon  Cob- 
bett. — Hazlitt,  for  oue,  never  can 
mention  Cobbett  without  letting  his 
breath  out  in  his  praise ;  and  I  ap- 
prove of  William  Hazlitt  for  admi- 
ring>  which  he  really  appears  to  do 
from  his  heart,  the  great  and  singu- 
lar merits  of  William  Cobbett.  But 
here  was  a  ticklish  piece  of  busi- 
ness for  Mr  Jeffrey  to  nave  any  hand 
in.  Many  years  ago,  as,  indeed,  even 
the  extant  paragraph  acknowledges. 
Brougham  made  a  savage  attack  on 
Cobbett's  character  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Cobbett  did  not  suffer  from 
that,  of  course,  but  he  resented  it  not- 
withstanding. For  the  last  ten  years, 
he  has  badgered  Jeffrey ;  and,  to  use 
his  own  powerful  expression,  passimy 
"  all  the  vile,  cantmg,  coxcomb  gang 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review."  This  has 
invariably  been  Cobbett's  language— 
at  least  it  was  so  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  He  has  lashed 
their  tergiversations ;  he  has  exposed 
their  gross  errors  in  politics  and;  politi- 
cal economy ;  he  has  moved  the  world's 


laughter  with  his  jeers  i^xml 
prophedes  ;  he  has  battered  them,  ia 
a  word,  on  the  ground  wfaidi  was'  com* 
mon  to  them  and  hum,  with  a  vigour 
only  equalled  by  that  whidi  you  and 
your  mends  have  exhibited  against 
them  quoad  alia.  He  has  been  the 
other  great  thorn  in  Jeffire/s  sidor 
The  moment  you  gave  him  a  pause, 
Cobbett  was  sure  to  dig  in — the  mo- 
ment  the  dd  sergeant  cried  halt;* 
plunge  went  your  spur  again.— In- 
short,  between  you,youkeptMr  Jeffiey 
in  eternal  hot  water ;  and  I  bdieve  h« 
would  often  have  bec»  greatly  pusdedV 
if  anybody  had  put  Fortunatus'  cap  on 
his  head  for  an  instant,  wbidi  of  th» 
two  to  wish  first  in  perdition  and  the 
abyss.  Of  late,  however,  as  I  have 
hinted,  there  have  been  some  symp« 
t(»ns  of  a  change  in  tl^s  matter.  Wcr 
have  seen  Mr  Brougham  puffing  Mr 
Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  book  deser* 
ved  all  that  was  said  in  its  praise,  that 
is  true ;  but  still,  to  see  Mr  Brouoham 
puffing  his  old  arch  enemy  was  some« 
thing.  Then  we  have  seen  Mr  Brough* 
am  presenting  Mr  Cobbett's  petitions 
about  the  national  debt,  the  equitable 
adjustment,  &c.,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— introducing  Mr  William  as  a 
"  distinguished  writer" — *^  a  man  of 
original  and  acknowledged  eenius,*^ 
^d  the  like.  We  have  seen  this,  and 
we  have  seen  Mr  Cobbett,  on  his 
part,  devoting  manv  whole  columns  of 
his  Register  to  the  puffing  of  Mr 
Brougham.  We  have  seen  Mr  Cobbett^ 
who,  only  a  year  before,  concluded 
one  of  the  severest  diatribes  he  ev^ 
penned  with  these  word»— '^  Law- 
yer Brougham  praises  him — that  is 
ENOUGH ! ! !" — Wehaveheard  Mr  Cob- 
bett, who  treated  Mr  Brougham  in 
this  style  of  supreme  scorn  not  twelve 
months  before,  singing  out  about  Mr 
Brougham's  "  learning,"  "  genius,** 
^^  honesty,"  and  what  not,  as  if  he  had 
been  to  be  paiil  a  guinea  for  every  pret- 
ty word  he  could  produce.  We  have 
seen  all  this,  and  we  were  of  course 
aware  that  some  underhand  work  had 
been  going  on  between  Messrs  Brough- 
am and  Cobbett.  But  still  there  was 
no  puffery  of  Jeffirey  in  Cobbett— 
no:  the  treaty  between  Brougham 
and  him  appeared  to  be  strictly  a 
personal  one.  The  abuse  of  Mr  Jeffrey 
and  of  the  Review  itself  still  con- 
tinued. Brougham's  |Hraises  were  ever 
and  anon  wound  up  with  wonder 
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ho#  siioh  A  great  man  could  stoop  to 
litY6  anything  to  do  with  such  ^^  a 
gtng"  aft  Jeffi-ey's.  Under  these  cir- 
Mintstances,  what  could  Mr  Francis 
jTefiVey  do  with  this  Cockney's  puff 
upon  Mr  William  Cohhett  ?  The  puff 
m  Cohhett  hy  Brougham  had  indeed 
softened  Cohhett  towards  Brougham 
petsonally ;  hut  the  rage  and  contempt 
of  the  man  for  Mr  Jeffirey>  and  for 
ilr  JeffVey's  Review,  were  still  ex- 
pressed without  stint  or  stay.  Should 
tie  insert  Hazlitt's  puff,  perhaps  Coh- 
bett  might  thank  Hazlitt  for  it ;  hut 
here  was  proof  enough  that  he  would 
not  thank  Mr  Jeffrey.  He  could  not^ 
iherefbre,  hring  himself  to  put  Haz- 
Htt's  trash  in  as  it  stood— -he  could 
not  do  this.  He  had  gone  as  far  in  the 
iray  of  stooping  to  Cohhett  as  he  could 
bring  himself  to  do  without  receiving 
ftome  sort  of  intimation  that  Cohhett 
trould  accept  of  his  humiliation,  and 
be  merdM  in  future.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  already  suffered  so  shock- 
ingly, that  he  durst  not  fbr  the  life  of 
him  dream  of  putting  out  the  puff, 
and  inserting  an  attack  of  his  own 
penmanship  in  its  room.  He  was  not 
io  fool-hardy  as  to  dream  of  this.  What 
then,  amidst  all  this  net-work  of  stulti- 

Jring  difficulty,  remained  for  the  nohle 
rancis  Jeffrey? — ^Why,  just  to  do 
what  he  has  done — to  score  out  all 
the  hack's  hearty  laudation,  and  retain 
just  enough  to  shew  that  there  had 
been  such  a  thing  in  the  article,  and 
that  he  had,  in  his  editorial  magnani- 
mity, erased  it. — Hiatus  valde  deflen- 
dot  I  But,  my  word  for  it,  this  gentle- 
man is  not  the  hoy  to  allow  anything 
he  has  written  to  remain  unprinted, 
and  therefbre  unpaid;  and  we  shall 
have  it  all  in  good  time  in  some  other 
comer  of  the  "  Periodical  Press." 

But  only  to  think  of  the  paragraph 
which  immediately  succeeds  this  pre- 
cious one  ahout  Cohhett !  It  is  a  puff 
of  THE  Examiner,  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  made  to  say  stands 
"  next  to  Cobbett's,"  (among  the 
weekly  papers,)  "  in  point  of  talent." 
The  Examiner  classed  next  to  Cohhett 
in  anything  is  odd  enough,  hut,  "  in 
point  of  tuent,"  is  really  the  joke  of 
all  jokes; — the  Examiner,  that  has 
tumbled  down  first  from  a  shilling  to 
tenpence — then  from  tenpence  to  se- 
tenpence-halfpenny — ^then  to  sixpence 
— «nd  now  to  fourpence; — the  Exa- 
miner, that,  even  with  his  reduced 
^ces,  has  less  circulation  at  this  mo* 


ment  than  almost  any  Subday-paper 
in  existence,  and  that  drcoktea  among 
a  more  ignoble  class  of  leadera  than 
perhaps  any  one  of  the  amy — the 
Cockney  Court-Gasette  ! — the  weekly 
trash- work  of  the  Hunts ! — Ob,  my 
dear  Mr  JefiVey,  this  indeed  is  a  tum- 
ble! 

I  confess  I  am  a  little  puzzled  With 
the  last  sentence  of  this  eharacter  of 
the  Examiner.  Is  it  Hazlitt's  ?  Is  it 
Jeffrey's?  Ii^  it  a  pic-nic  affidr? — 
"  With  the  exception  of  a  little  egoi- 
i3m,  and  twaddle,  and  flippancy  and 
dogmatism  ahout  rcHgkm  and  mmub^ 
and  mawkishness  ahaiit  firesidety  and 
farious  JSuonaparteism,  and  q,  vein  rf 
sickly  sonnet'ivritingy  we  suspect  tm 
Examiner  must  be  aUowed  to  be  thi 

ABLEST  and 'MOST  aESFECTABLS  Of 

the  publications  that  issue  from  the 
Weekly  Press."  This  is  the  sentenee 
as  it  stands,  near  the  bottom  of  page 
368.  How — ^why— by  what  flituity  it 
was  allowed  to  appear  there,  I  con- 
fess my  utter  inability  to  make  any 
conjecture. 

If  it  be  Hazlitt's,  what  can  be  to  ex- 
quisite as  a  rebuke  of  egotum  and 
twaddle  from  the  worthy,  who,  in  his 
very  last  book,  (no,  the  lAber  Amoris 
was  the  last,  hut  in  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Liber  Amoris,) 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  world  that  it 
was  ON  THE  10th  of  august,  1794, 
HE  first  read  the  Nouvelle  Eloise, 
*'  ovet"  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  at  the  nm 
of  Llangollen,  — ^who,  in  the  penidt 
number  of  the  Liberal,  favoured  us 
with  all  those  charming  particolars 
ahout  the  old  Unitarian  praacher  hia 
father,  and  his  own  first  mtroduedon 
to  Mr  Coleridge,— whose  excessive  and 
illustrious  e^tism  is,  in  short,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  tfaronffhout 
the  whole  of  his  lucubrations.  If  it  be 
Hazlitt's  again,  if  it  really  he  Hariitt'a, 
can  anything  he  so  superb  aa  a  sneer 
against  "  flippancy  and  dogm/oiiitn 
about  religion  and  morals"  from  the 
author  of  the  Loves  of  "  H."  and  . 
Sally  in  our  Alley — ^the  man  who  has 
just  insulted  the  public  with  puUiab- 
ing  a  fiill  and  narticular  account,  of 
his  laborious  and  deliberate,  but  vn- 
successful  attempts,  to  aednc^  b»« 
neath  her  father  s  roof,  (he  bdsg  at 
the  time  a  married  man,  and  die  ft- 
ther  of  a  famUy,)  a  poor  aervant  gnl 
who  waited  upon  him  in  hia  lodging- 
house  ?  Egotism  and  ffipnanc^  aboat 
religion  and  morals,  indein  I  But  wo, 
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BCK— this  must  be  Kn  interpolation — 
this  must  be  Mr  Jeffrey's.  And^  if  the 
sentence  be  his,  will  that  mend  the 
matter  ?  Turn  to  the  article  on  Buo- 
naparte, in  this  very  number  of  the 
Review,  and  see  Buonaparte  there 
gravely  characterized  as — JBut  do  let  us 
take  the  very  words  (they  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  page  515.) 

**  We  deem  it  impossible  for  aay  one,  . 
Ilow  strongly  soever  he  may  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Napoleon,  to  rise  from 
the  perusal  and  study  of  these  details, 
without  an  intimate  persuasion  that  few 
great  men  have  ever  been  vwre  WORTHY  OF 
ESTEEM.  His  insatiable  ambition  re- 
mains, in  reality,  the  only  cJmrge  against 
his  character  J  and  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  mingled  with  as  much  of  good 
as  ever  was  known  to  be  compatible  with 
a  thirst  for  power.  The  destruction  of 
pernicious  abuses — ^the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  at  larg&k— 
went  hand  in  hand  with  every  act  by 
wliich  he  sought  his  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement. In  many  cases  this  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  debased 
condition  of  the  countries  he  oveiTan  and 
subdued.  Any  change,  for  instance,  must 
unavoidably  have  proved  beneficial  to 
Spain  and  Italy ;  nor  could  he  conquer 
them  without  bettering  their  condition  in 
every  essential  particular.  But  it  is  otUy 
just  to  add,  that  his  own  inclination  was  to 
rpU  out  antiquated  evils,  and  thai  he  j)kuxd 
his  chiefest  glory  in  being  the  regenerator  of 
the  modent  world.  The  volumes  before  us 
afford  evidence,  in  every 'page,  of  his  thoughts, 
at  least  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  rcignf 
having  been  all  directed  towards  raising  for 
himself  this  most  durable  monument  ^  by  en- 
titling himself  to  the  gratitude  of  aU  ages,  for 
rendering  to  mankind  tJie  inestimable  service 
tf feeing  tliemfrom  the  thraldom  afinvete^ 
rate  abuses  in  church  and  state,** 

• 

These  words  are  worthy  of  being 
written  in  letters  of  brass.  Buonaparte 
more  worthy  of  esteem  than  almost 
any  great  man  that  ever  existed  [  No 
charge  against  Buonaparte's  character 
hut  the  thirst  of  power  !  Buonaparte 
thought  of  nothing  ih)m  1904  to  1814, 
but  *^  entitling  himself  to  the  grati- 
tude of  all  ages  for  rendering  to  man- 
kind the  inestimable  service  of  freeing 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  invetemte 
abuses  in  church  and  state !"  These 
are  expressions  on  which  I  am  not 
such  a  ninny  as  to  ofibr  any  remark. 
They  are,  unquestionably,  however, 
i^nepius  ultra  of  fnrious  Bnonapar- 
teism,  and  ther  oocwin  the  same  nimu 
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her  of  the  Review  in  which  '^  furious 
Buonaparteism"  is  mentioned  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  few  deductiont 
which  must  be  made  f^om  the  general 
"  respectability"  of  the  Examiner  pa- 
per.   Another  of  these  deductions  is 
said  to  be  '^  a  vein  bf  sickly  sonnet- 
writing."    Now,  who  is  this  sickly 
sonnetteer  }  Is  it  anybody  but  that  very 
identical  Leigh  Hunt,  King  of  the 
Cockneys,  the  most  sickly  and  disgust- 
ing of  all  whose  poetical  productions 
(the  incestuous  Rimini  story)  is  cha- 
racterized, three  or  four  pages  far- 
ther down,  in  this  very  article,  as  "  an 
elegant  and  pathetic  poem,  by  the  edi- 
tor of  an  opposition  paper."    How  are 
we  to  reconcile  all  these  contradic- 
tions?   I,  for  one,  cannot  read  the 
whole  sentence,  be  it  whose  it  may, 
over  again,  without  being  convinced 
that  even  the  devil  can  speak  truth  at 
times.    Truth  he  hates;  but  truth, 
like  murder,  will  out. — Just  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  read  the  words  over 
again.    Well  now :  Would  anybody 
desire  a  more  intelligible  definition 
than  that  which  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view itself  furnishes,  when  it  talks  of 
"  an  able  and  respectable  paper,  which 
has  no  faults  except  that  it  is  flippant 
about  religion  and  morals,   (wnich, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  it  wagei» 
uniform  war  against  the  principles  of 
chastity  and  decency,  and  overflows 
with  eternal  blasphemies  i^inst  the 
faith  of  the  Bible,)— that  it  is  full  of 
mawkishness  about  firesides,  egotism, 
twaddle,  and  sickly  sonnet- writing" — 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  full  ot  Cockneyism  and  Leigh  Hunt 
— and,  finally,  tnat  it  is  full  of  uftra^ 
Buonaparteism,  which  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  it  is,  like  th^ 
Edinbiu-gh  Review  itself,  character- 
ized by  the  basest  Jacobinism,  the 
most  unrelenting  hostility  to  all  the 
established  institutions  of  Christian 
Europe,  in  **  church  and  state." 

I  shall  say  no  more  for  the  present 
about  this  '*  most  respectable  publica- 
tion." 

And  yet,  ere  4  leave  the  Cockneys, 
1  may  perhaps  as  well  take  notice- 
very  shortly  it  shall  be — of  the  pass- 
age a  little  way  down  about  Mr  John 
Keats.  It  is  said  by  this  Edinbtu-gh 
Reviewer,  that  John  was  attacked  as  a 
bad  poet,  merely  because  he  had  been 
praised  in  the  Examiner  in  a  way  quite 
unconnected  with  politics,  for  same  iff 
hisjwmile  verses;  And  that  he  wooKL 
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have  fared  very  differently^  had  he 
flung  King  Leigh  Hunt's  puff  in  his 
face,  and  bowed  at  the  knee  of  William 
Giffbrd,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  author  of  the  Baviad  and 
Mffiviad.    Now,  the  whole  of  this  is 
made  up  of  direct  mis-statement  and 
base  misrepresentation.    In  the  first 
place,  long  before  any  Tory  Review 
whatever  took  notice  of  Keats,  he  had 
not  merely  been  puffed  in  the  Exa- 
miner, but  he  had  put  forth  sonnets 
upon  sonnets  of  his   own,    in  ho- 
nour of  Leigh  Hunt,  calling  Leigh 
Hunt  "  a  kind  martyr,"  &c.  because 
he  had  been  clapped  into  Newgate 
for  a  beastly  libel  upon  his  sove- 
reign ;  and,  in  short,  had  identified 
himself  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
with  all  the  bad  political  principles^ 
as  well  as  with  all  the  bad  poetical 
t^te,  of  the  Cockney  school.     Here> 
therefore,  is  one  clear  mis-statement 
as  to  matter  of  fact.    In  the  second 
place,  it  was  not,  as  is  so  plainly 
insinuated,    the  author  of  the  Ba- 
viad and  Mseviad   who  commenced 
the  attack  upon  Keats.  Keats  had  been 
dished — ^utterly  demolished,  and  dish- 
ed by  Blackwood — ^long  before  Mr  Gif- 
ford  s  scribes  mentioned  his  name.  The 
Quarterly  Review  did  not  invent  the 
name  "  Cockney-School,"  but  only 
adopted  that  name  after  it  had  been 
introduced  by  Blackwood  into  univer- 
sal use,  and  had  in  fact  become  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  language 
of  English  criticism,    as  any  other 
phrase  in  the  dictionary.    It  is  then 
absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd,  to  say 
that  Mr  Keats  would  have  altered 
his  condition  in  any  respect  whatever, 
by  trying  to  conciliate  the  smile  of  the 
Quarterly  editor.    It  is  possible,  and, 
indeeil,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
was  vexed  with  finding  himself,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Cockney  school,  cha- 
racterized in   the  Quarterly  by  the 
phrases  which  Blackwood  had  invent- 
ed.   But  that  was  a  mere  flea-bite. — 
All  the  other  Reviews  had  adopted  the 
tone  ere  then.    The  concern  was  ut- 
terly undermined  three  years  ere  the 
Quarterly  put  a  single  pick- axe  to  its 
foundation.    As  for  the  absurd  story 
about  Mr  John  Keats  having  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Quarterly,  or  by  any  other 
criticism,  I  confess  I  really  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  a  repetition  of  such 
stuff  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  If  peo- 
ple die  of  these  wounds,  what  a  prince 
of  killers,  and  kingof  murdererB,  must 


Mr  Jeffrey  be !   In  law,  the  intentioa 
makes  the  crime,  and  he  who  fires  a 
pistol  at  my  body  is  a  murderer,  al- 
though he  happens  to  miss  me,  or  al- 
though I  recover  of  the  wound  he  in- 
flicts. Granting,  then,  that  this  is  the 
law,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  man 
who  cut  up  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness  ? 
That  review,  surely,  was  meant  to  be 
as  severe  as  any  review  that  was  ever 
penned  touching  poor  Johnny  Keats. 
The  article  on  Lord  Thurlow — the  ar- 
ticle proh  pudor  /  on  Joanna  Baillie — 
the  article  on  Tom  Little's  smutty 
Poems — all  these,  and  a  hundred  more, 
were  at  least  intended  to  murder  poeti- 
cal reputations ;  and  as  for  the  reviewers 
of  Keats  really  meaning  to  murder,  not 
the  poetaster,  but  the  boy — the  living 
individual  Johnny — ^why  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  more  than  the  Examiner  him- 
self will  hold  up  his  face  to.  This  Edin-^ 
burgh  Reviewer,  to  conclude,  reproach* 
es  very  bitterly  the  Quarterly  Review- 
er of  Keats  for  mentionii^  his  profes- 
sion, and  says,  that  his  being  a  young 
apothecary  would,  under  differient  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  converted  into 
a  ground,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise. 
All  this  may  be  true ;  but  I  would  just 
ask  of  Mr  .Jeffrey,  who  it  was  that,  in 
the  pages  of  this  same  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, quizaed  Mr  Thelwall  for  being 
a  tailor — a  trade  at  lea^t  as  harmless  as 
the  other,  I  suppose  ?  Thelwall  replied 
to  that,  by  telling  somebody  or  other 
connected  with  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  his  father  or  grandfather,  I  foraet 
which,  was  a  barber.    This  had  tne 
effect  of  stopping  for  some  time  the 
stream  of  allusions  to  professions,  &c. 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Why  did 
not  Mr  Keats  try  the  same  trick  with 
the  Quarterly  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that 
all  this  is  shocking  stuff.  Who  serious- 
ly thinks  the  worse  of  a  man  finr  being 
an  apothecary,  or  {(x  being  the  son  of 
a  barber  ?    No  such  absurdities  exist 
in  this  age  of  the  world.  And  the  per- 
son, if  such  there  be,  who  really  teels 
the  least  annoyance  from  any  suidi  tri- 
fles as  these,  must  certainly  boast  the 
manhood,  not  of  a  barber,  nor  of  an 
apothecary,  but  of  a  most  superlative 
tailor.    If  John  Keats  cared  for  being 
called  an  apothecary,  being  one,  he 
must  really  have  been  a  greater  goose 
than  even  I  ever  took  him  for.    Sudi 
allusions  have  been  in  use  ever  since 
there  were  books  and  reviewjem  in  the 
world.    Good  heavens!  what  would 
become  of  Moliere,  FieUinib  Smditett» 
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Le  Sicge^  Cervantes — ^in  shorty  of  all  the 
comic  Writers  the  world  ever  saw,  if  it 
is  to  be  considered  a  crime  to  take  a  few 
sla^s  at  "  The  Three  Black  Graces," 
Law>  Physic,  and  Divinity  ?  But  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  JohnnyKeats.  It  really 
is  too  disgusting  to  have  him  and  his 
poems  recalled  in  this  manner,  after  all 
the  world  thought  they  had  got  rid  of 
the  concern.  I  would  just  ask  any 
candid  man  this  question — "  What 
did  Keats  write  ?"--"  Keats !"  would 
be  the  answer,  "  I  never  heard  the 
name-^Oh  !  yes,  I  do  remember  some- 
thing— Keais  ! — was  it  Keats  you  said  ? 
— Are  you  sure  you  <lid  not  mean 
Cottle  r' 

But,  just  before  I  quit  for  ever  the 
topic  of  J.  Keats,  let  me  ask  Mr  Jef- 
frey one  short  and  simple  question. 
His  Review  says,  that  John  s  ^^Jitie 
fancy  and  powerful  invention  were  too 
obvious  to  be  treated  with  neglect,"  and 
that  therefore  the  Tory  critics  set  to 
abusing  John.  The  question  I  wish 
to  put  is  this — If  Keats's  fancy  and  in- 
vention were  so  wonderfully  obvious, 
why  did  the  Edinburgh  Review  take 
lio  notice  at  all  of  the  possessor  until 
long  after  the  Tory  critics  had  had 
such  abundance  of  time  to  make  min- 
ced meat  of  him  ?  What  is  the  use 
bf  a  Review,  if  it  be  not  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  fine  fancy  and 
^werful  invention  ;  and,  whenever 
such  qualities  make  their  appearance, 
to  call  upon  the  world  to  give  the  new 
tooet  his  due  reception  of  applause? 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  suf- 
fered all  the  fancy  and  invention  of 
Johnny  Keats  to  be  puffed  in  the  pe- 
riodical works,  of  which  its  faminar 
knowledge  is  now  confessed — and  to 
be  sneeted  at  in  those  its  fearful  inti- 
macy with  which  is  the  mainspring 
and  sole  inspiring  principle  of  the  ar- 
ticle before  us— it  suffered  all  this 
for  many  long  years,  before  it  had 
die  honesty  or  the  courage  to  say 
one  syllable  about  the  existence  of 
such  a  being  as  Johnny.  How  is 
Mr  Jefirey  to  answer  or  account  for 
this?  But  a  still  more  serious  ques- 
tion remains-— Why,  up  to  this  blessed 
hour,  has  the  Edinburgh  Review  never 
hinted  that  there  has  been  such  a  man 
in  the  world  as  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  ? 
Surely,  surely  his  fancy  and  invention 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1000  to  1 
compared  witn  those  of  Johnny  Keats. 
Purely,  surely  he  was  abused  by  the 
<Quarterly,  fully  as  bitterly  as  ever 


Keats  was.  But  no*-there  is  a  reaaott 
for  everything,  ^elley,  Vnth  all  his 
faults,  was  a  gentlemati,  a  scholar,  and 
a  poet;  and  his  merits  as  such  were 
uniformly  acknowledged  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  That  wO)'k,  if  there 
was  a  cry  against  Shelley,  did  not  join 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  that 
work  that  he  v/as  first  praised  in  a 
style  worthy  of  his  genius ;  and,  whik 
many  severe  criticisms  appeared  there, 
of  and  concerning  his  bad  principled, 
political  and  religious,  there  never  ap- 
peared one  word  which  Shelley,  or  the 
friends  of  Shelley,  could  complain  of, 
as  either  illiberal  or  indecorous  to- 
wards the  man  or  towards  the  poet. 
In  a  word,  the  Edinburgh  Review  ne- 
glected his  fine  qualities,  however  ob- 
vious, and  Blackwood  praised  them 
warmly  and  zealously,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  qualities,  however  obvious.  But  it 
did  not  suit  Mr  Jefirey  to  allude  to  all 
this — Why  ? — why  simply  because,  the 
object  of  this  article  was  to  denounce 
all  the  Tory  critics,  and  Blackwood'it 
in  particular,  as  persons  who  bestow 
their  praise  or  censure  entirely  on  po- 
litical grounds — who  were  incapahle 
of  doing  justice  to  the  fine  fancy  and 
powerful  invention  of  Johnny  Keats, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  King  of  the  Cock- 
neys, because  these  men  were,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  politically  opposed  to 
their  own  principles.  The  least  men- 
tion of  Mr  Shelley's  very  different  treat- 
ment must  have  at  once  nullified  all 
this  nonsense.  It  must,  at  the  same 
time,  have  given  birth  to  a  universal 
inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
fh)m  the  beginning,  and  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, kept  the  E^nburgh  Review  si- 
lent a^  to  Mr  Shelley  himself,  his  poe- 
try, and  the  evil  and  tne  good  sostrange- 
ly  blended  in  all  his  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions. It  must  have  set  everybody 
a-saying,  "  Why  did  this  Review,  that 
praises  Mr  Barry  Cornwall,  and  Mt 
Beddoes,  and  Mr  Knowle8,and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  more  of  such  small 
deer,  why  did  it,  why  does  it,  never 
mention  the  existence  of  such  poems 
as  THE  Revolt  of  Islam  and  the 
Cenci?*'  On  every  ground,  therefore, 
the  Review  felt  it  necessary  to  sink 
this  matter  altogether.  But  the  pub- 
lic, you  may  rely  on  it,  will  not  sink 
it  so  easily.  The  public  wiU  see  the 
thing  as  it  stands  ;  and  the  public  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate  the  OMn 
and  manly  behaviout  of  this  redoaW 
able  Review,.both  towards  Mr  SheUty, 
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and  towards  the  Tory  Journal,  Whose  has  paraded  in  honour  of  Mr  Francis 
liberal  ti^atment  of  that  unhappy  per-  Jeffrey.  AVhich  of  these  sentlemen 
flon  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  has  to  answer  for  the  liberal  and  de- 
to  the  neglect  he  experienced  at  tlie  corous  quiz  upon  old  Perry,  with  which 
hands  of  those,  who,  by  their  own  (now  that  he  is  dead,  and  his  guineas 
shewing,  were  bound  to  have  been  the  not  come-atable)  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
foremost  in  NOTICING  his  genius^.  view  winds  up  its  account  of  his  paper, 
I  pass  over  all  about  '*  The  News,"  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of 
an  "  excellent  paper" — the  Literary  inquiring.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
Gazettes  and  Journals,  "  a  truly  insig-  the  thing  must  belong  to  a  true  ^'  gen- 
nificant  race" — the  Scotsman, "  a  truly  tleman  of  the  press,*  from  the  sore- 
original  paper,  with  but  one  subject —  ness  with  which  old  Perry's  trick  of 
of  which  subject  its  Editor  seems  to  fathering  all  the  tid-bits  of  the  Chro- 
be  King.*'  I  may  just  notice,  how-  nicle  himself  is  brought  up.  Peny's 
ever,  that  the  Stot-King  has  rather  book-sale  shewed  what  had  been  his 
more  subjects  than  one,  being,  or  at  favourite  tastes  in  literature;  and 
least  having  been,  lord  of  as  many  it  is  certainly  ouite  possible  to  judge 
stink- pots  as  any  of  his  *'  respectable '  from  that,  that  nemay  have  occasion- 
brethren.  I  leave  all  these,  nowever,  ally  been  inclined  to  rob  even  Pyg- 
for  the  present,  and  turn  to  the  splen-  malion  of  his  due.  The  story  of  nis 
did  character  of  the  ]Moming  Chroni-  saying  that  "  Epithalamia  were  thrown 
cle.  '^  There  is  a  liberality  and  de-  into  Porson's  coffin,"  and  correcting 
corum  about  this  paper,"  quoth  the  himself  next  day — "  for  Epithala^ 
Edinburgh  Review. — "Ostony-hearted  mia,  read  Epicedia"  is  not  a  bad  one. 
Edinburgh ! "  how  could  you  give  breath  The  whole  effect  of  the  paragraph  is  to 
to  such  a  murderous  paragraph  as  is  give  the  world  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  ex- 
here!  Liberality  and  Decorum  in  pense  of  the  defunct.  Would  Sir  James 
the  paper  which  produced  all  Tom  Mackintosh,  or,  as  Cobbett  calls  him, 
Moore's  odious  series  of  libels  upon  (I  shall  not  ask  for  what  reason,)  *'  Sir 
the  King  and  l-ady  Hertford !  Libe^  Jammy,"  have  suffered  this,  had  Perry 
rality  and  decorum  in  the  paper  which  been  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
contained  the  mock  poems  upon  the  with  his  books  and  his  papers  about 
death  of  Mr  Percival,-T-  him  ?— rl  guess  not.  Perry  has  been 
"  Children's  tear,  ^^^  J  *^^  about  two  years !  Thus  speed- 
Patriot's  bier  "  &c.  &c  ^y  ^^  ^^  memory  of  his  munificence 

departed  from  among  the  Hazlitts  !— 

Alas  for  IMr  Jeffrey  ! — Liberality  thus  speedily  hath  the  savour  of  his 

and  decorum  in  the  paper  which  only  sauces  vanished  from  the  recollection 

a  few  weeks  ago  contained  that  truly  of  the  Jeffreys ! — thus  speedily  hath 

unnameable  attack  upon  John  Bull —  the  dread  of  his  desk  evaporated  elae- 

that  attack  which  roused  the  universal  where.     I  say  nothing.     I  admire  the 

loathing  even  of  the  Whigs — that  at-  Whigs — I  admire  thar  gratitude~-I 

tack  which,  had  it  been  executed  with  admire  their  liberality — I  admire  th^r 

just  a  little  less  cowardice,  must  have  decorum — I  admire  the  Morning Chro- 

sent  the  Morning  Chroniclers  in  a  body  nicle — I  admire  the  Edinburgh  Review 

to  Botany  Bay  ! — Liberality  !!!  and  — I  admire  the  Examiner-r-I  admire 

Decorl'm  ! ! ! — But  I  have  no  wish  to  the  News — I  admire  them  all.    I  ad^ 

treat  the  thing  otherwise  than  as  a  joke,  mire  even  Sir  Jammy,  My  memory  is 

Many  is  the  good  guinea  that  the  jammy  itself,  and  long  shall  all  tneir 

Morning  Chronicle  has  paid  Mr  Wil-  glories  stick  to  it.* 

jiam  Hazlitt,  and  many  is  the  puff  it  The  notice  of  the  Old  Times  is  a 

•  [Perry  (or  Pitie,  for  that  was  the  man's  name,)  was  a  canny  Aberdonian,  as  igno- 
rant as  a  dray-horse,  but  with  just  sufficient  tact  for  the  drudgery  of  a  paper.  He  was 
a  vain  creature,  as  Hazlitt  (who  has  preserved  one  astonishing  specimen  of  his  benefiie- 
tor's  ignorance,  p.  362,)  remarks,  but  he  did  much  for  the  respectability  of  the  diurnal 
press.  He  was  eminently  trust-worthy,  and  some  of  his  Whig  patrons  let  him  go  to 
jail  for  libels  which  he  never  wrote,  but  the  authors  of  which  he  was  too  honouiaDie  to 
give  up.  Yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  these  good  Whigs  ever  blamed  themselves  for 
skulkhii:;^  behind  him,  or  that  ever  he  was  called  up  to  be  badgered  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  reflecting  on  any  Tory  member,  by  mistaking  a  very  salisfactory  ezpbumiioii 
for  an  apology.  At  present  the  Morning  Chronicle  is  decidedly  going  down,  njQfhr  a 
very  heavy  creatur%. — C.  N.  |  •  *• 
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-truculent  attack  in  substance ;  from  which  he  made  his  forttme.    When  the 

which  I  conclude  that  a  certain  Gen-  game  of  war  and  madness  was  over,  and 

.tleman,  of  the  Press  is  not  just  at  the  proprietor  wished  to  pocket  his  dear- 

presteiU  m  the  pay  of  the  Old  Times,  bought  gains  quietly,  he  happened  to  have 

1  could,  if  I. pleased,  give  you  a  full  *  writer  in  his  employ  who  wanted  to 

and  particular  history  of  the  tone  in  'oar  on,  as  if  anything  more  was  to  be 

which  jthe  New  Times  is  criticized,  got  by  his  continued  war-hoop,  and  who 

but    I  should  be   sorry   to  hurt  re-  scandalized  the  whole  body  of  disinterest- 

spectable  people  in  the  course  of  ex-  ^^  J®^®*  contractors,  and  stock-jobbers, 

posing  others,  and  therefore  I  "  bri.  ^X  ^*»«  **»"  *"^  smithery  with  which,  in 

die  in  my  struggling  muse"   with,  the  piping  time  of  peace,  he  was  for  ri. 

out  pain.   I  shall,  however,  quote  one  ^^'^"K  ^"  ^^/  ^^"f  of  foreign  nations, 

passage  from  this  part  of  the  article,  J,^^'*'^  f^^^'  ""^  ^^"»i;J  *^J«^^  tj»»t 

jSst^  shew  how  well  truth  and  falsel  his  could  not  go  on.     Thet^o/gMno 

iood*  may  be  blended,  even  in   the  ^^t^^'J^''^  l^ir^lf"^!'  ^J 

most  Ji  Wal  and  decorous  of  works.  ^  W^  ««^  ^  ^M  rw  longer  flaw 

down  It,  with  any  jrretence  to  decency j  mora- 
lity,  or  religion.     There  is  a  cant  afjKUriot' 

"  Tlie  Times  conforms  to  the  changes  "^  i^  ^l^  "Xy  •*  ^''^^  «  «  ^^^  ofhujnanity 

of  the  time.  It  bears  down  upon  a  ques-  among  hackneyed  jxtliHcians.    The  writer  of 

tion,  like  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  with  ^^  leading  article,  it  is  true,  was  a  fa- 

streamers  flying,  and  all  hands  on  deck ;  natic ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  leading 

but  if  the  first  broadside  does  not  answer,  journal  was  neUher  a  maHyr  nor  confes- 

turns  round  upon  it,  like  a  triremed  gal-  sor,    Tlie  principles  gave  way  to  thejxdicy  cf 

ley,  firing  off  a  few  paltry  squibs  to  cover  ^^^  P°V^  i  ^^  '^*«*  ^^  ^^^  ^^ri  of  the 

its  retreat.     It  takes  up  no  falling  cause;  N^w  Times." 

flghts  no  up-hill  battle ;  advocates  no  great 

princif}le ;  holds  out  a  /leljnng  hand  to  no  Observing  that  you,  Christopher, 
ojfpressed  or  obscure  individual.  It  is  *  ever  have  of  late  been  honoured  with  some 
strong  ufwn  the  stronger  sifle.*  Its  style  is  of  the  abuse  of  this  great  "  Bully  BoU 
magniloquent  jits  spirit  is  not  magnaninums.  torn,"  the  Old  Times,  I  am  sure  you 
Jt  is  valiant,  swaggering,  insolent,  with  a  ^ill  be  gratified  to  see  how  the  Edin- 
hundred  tfiousand  readers  at  its  heels ;  but,  burgh  Review  itself  appreciates  the 
the  instant  the  rascal  rota  turn  round  with  candour,  consistency,  and  honesty  of 
the  *  whif  and  wind  of  some  fell  dream-  ^^e  representatives  of  old  Walter.  As 
stance,  the  Tmes,  the  remgade,  tnamstant  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  D^  Stoddart— for,  in 
Times,  lun^  with  tliem.  Let  the  mob  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  symptoms  of  tear 
shout,  let  the  city  roar,  and  the  voice  of  j^j^  j  thoroughly  understand,  he  la 
the  Times  is  heard  above  them  all,  with  ^^  ,  ,  here—it  would  reallv  hi» 
outrageous,  deafening  clamour ;  but,  let  T  -^r  ?  ^P^^*  would  really  be 
the  vTiIgar  hubbub  c4se,  and  no  whisper,  too  ridiculous  m  me  to  say  a  word  about 
no  echo  of  it,  is  ever  after  heard  of  in\he  ^^*^  I  *™  »"^^  ^  ^^1  ^^^«'  ^^^  « 
Times.  Like  J?u%  J?o/tom  in  the  play,  thought  upon.  Dr  S.  is  tf  rare  excep- 
it  then  *  aggravates  its  voice  so,  as  if  it  ^^^n  to  a  rule— that,  indeed,  is  aU  but 
were  a  singing  dove,  an  it  were  any  night-  an  universal  one.  He  is  connected 
ingale.'  Its  coarse  ribaldry  is  turned  to  a  with  the  daily  press,  and  has  been  so 
harmless  jest ,-  Us  sweUing  rodomoiUade  si?iks  ^o'  ^^^^J  years  ;  and  yet  he  is  as  un- 
to a  vajrid  common-jUace ;  and  the  editor  spotted  a  gentleman  as  is  now  living 
amuses  himself  in  the  iiUerval,  before  another  in  En?;land.  This  is  quite  enough  for 
great  exj)lusion,  by  coUecting  and  publishing,  the  Cockneys.  He  is  a  keen  and  high- 

from  time  to  time,  JJJidaviis  of  tlie  numbers  principled  Tory,  and  a  writer  of  very 

of  his  paper  sold  in  the  last  stormy  period  of  uncommon   pith  and   tact,  and  that 

tlie  jrress.  again  is  quite  enough  for  the  Whigs. 

«  The  Times  rose  into  notice  through  ^"^  ^^  "'T'e  J-^  '^'i'  *'^;f  ^-    ^^\' 

its  diligence  and  promptitude  in  furnish,  comes  a  puff  of  Tf^e  IraveUer,  which 

ing  Continental  intelligence,  at  a  time  J^  qualified  as     not  a  new,  but  a  new- 

when"  foreign  news  was  the  most  inte-  ly-conducted  paper,    and  as  J'  distm- 

resting  cojnmodity  in  the  market ;  but  at  g^ished  by  sound  judgment,    &c.  &c. 

present  it  engrosses  every  other  depart-  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Brougham 

ment.    It  grew  obscene  and  furious  during  was  understood  to  have  become  the 

the  revolutionary  war ;   and  the  nick-  chief  proprietor  of  this  paper  not  long 

names  which  Mr  Walter  bestowed  on  the  ago,  and  one  of  his  brothers  to  have 

Fi-enjch  Ruler  were  the  counters  with  become  its  editor ;  and  that,  I  believe, 
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in  point  of  fact,  it  has  already  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  distinct  paper,  in  spite  of 
all  this  \-^Eheu  ! 

Of  course  I  shall  skip  over  the  viru- 
lent abuse  of  the  Courier.  The  Courier 
never  employed  Hazlitt,  and  he  has  all 
his  life  been  occupied  in  libelling  those 
connected  with  it.  You  remember  his 
vile  buffoonery  about  Mr  Mudford's 
personal  appearance  in  his  Table-talk  ; 
and  this — can  this  be  the  creature  who 
dares  to  talk  here  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewabout"  flickering  jests  on  personal 
defects  ?"  Can  this  be  the  fellow  who 
talks  so  ?  Just  turn  to  the  Liberal,  No. 
IV.  and  see  how  Mr  Irving  is  described 
— '^  a  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-featured, 
impudent  Scotch  quack" — "  his  hair  is 
matted  like  a  mane,  his  beard  blue  and 
singed,  and  he  verges  in  his  general 
appearance  to  the  Simious  tribe,  but  of 
the  largest  species'* — *^  the  half-saint, 
half-savage*' — "  the  cross-fire  of  his 
double  vision" — "  the  portentous  cast 
in  the  right  eye" — *'  this  brawny 
bravo  of  the  church" — "  that  strong 
obliquity  of  mental  vision  j  that  can  look 
grave  on  the  parent,  and  fulsome  on  the 
daughter** — I  say,  let  any  man  just 
look  to  these  phrases — particularly 
the  last  Southampton-Row  touch — and 
to  the  whole  production  in  which  they 
occur — I  think  it  is  Hazlitt's — I  think 
there  is  internal  evidence  of  that ;  but 
at  all  events,  the  thing  is  in  the  Libe- 
ral, for  which  Hazlitt  writes — as,  in- 
deed, what  liberal  and  decorous  jour- 
nal is  there  for  which  he  does  not 
write  ? — I  say,  let  any  man  look  at 
these  specimens  of  Whig  and  Cockney 
liberality  and  decorum,  and  then  listen 
to  old  Blue  and  Yellow  (supported  as 
it  is  by  the  same  people  as  the  Liberal) 
abusing  the  ministerial  press  '*"  for  flick- 
ering jests  on  personal  defects."  This 
impudence  is  really  enough  to  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  hog  '^  of  the  largest  spe- 
cies." 

But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  of  this  rich  concern  that  amuses 
me  so  highly  as  the  style  in  which  you, 
Christopher — your  IVIagazine,  I  mean 
— are  discussed.  l»irst  of  all,  at  the 
.very  first  broaching  of  the  business  of 
Magazines,  "  there  is,"  quoth  the  Jef- 
frisian  Scribe,  ^*  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine at  the  one  end,  and  Mr  Black- 
wood's at  the  other."  Then  follows  a 
paragraph  about  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, borrowed  verbatim  from  a  poem 
of  Odoherty's,  and  some  other  articles 
that  appeared  two  years  ago,  less  or 
more,  in  tlie  Magazine.  But  what  more 


of  Blackwood's  ?  Not  one  word,  my 
dear*  fellow.  He  could  name  it— cnr 
rather  he  could  suffer  it  to  be  named — 
this  was  something — ^this  was  much — 
but  coidd  he  go  farther  ?  Durst  he 
discuss  you  as  he  did  Sylvanus  Urban, 
or  Tom  Campbell,  or  Sir  Dicky  Phil- 
lips  ?  No  more  than  a  messan  durst 
trorry  a  bull-dog.  Hazlitt— or  the 
Cockney  author,  whoever  he  be — had, 
I  doubt  not,  abused  you  very  manfld*- 
ly  through  many  pages  of  his  manu- 
script. If  he  had  not  done  this,  why, 
then,  he  is  a  mere  booby ;  for  everybody 
may  see  what  the  drift  of  the  whofe 
article  is — everybody  sees  that  the  ob- 
ject was  to  attack  you,  you  alone-— 
everybody  sees  that  but  for  you  there 
would  no  more  have  been  an  article  on 
the  Periodical  Press,  than  there  woidd 
have  been  an  artide  on  the  Cheese 
Press — everybody  sees  this ;  and  yet  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, to  the  howling  of  Hazlitt,  and 
the  eternal  jobation  of  JefiVey,  there  is 
not  the  pluck,  after  all,  to  do  more 
than  just  mentioning  once  the  mere  fact 
that  Mr  Blackwood  has  '^  a  Magazine." 
News  indeed  this  to  the  Cockneyft  !-^ 
Only  look  at  the  drivelling  idiot.  Does 
he  mean,  after  all,  to  pay  yon  a  com- 
pliment.'^ He  plainly  says,  that  die 
Grentleman's  Magazine  is  the  didlest, 
and,  if  he  were  a  logical  writer,  it  Would 
of  course  follow  that  he  meant  to  say, 
Mr  Blackwood's,  the  Magazine  '*  at  the 
other  end,"  is  the  cleverest  of  all.  Did 
he  mean  to  say  this  ?  If  so,  why  not 
say  it  ^  Or  did  he  mean  to  say,  that 
Blackwood's  was  the  newest,  the  Gen- 
tleman's being  confessedly  the  oldest 
of  the  fry  ?  If  so,  he  meant  to  say  whit 
he  knew  to  be  not  true.  He  knew  very 
well  that  whatever  merits  the  new  Ma- 
gazines he  puffs  may  have — and  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  are  such  blue  and  yel- 
low dirt  that  we  should  deny  that  tney 
both  have  contained  many  excellent 
things — they  owe  their  very  breath, 
and  being,  and  form,  and  substance, 
and  life,  to  imitation  of  Blackwood. 
Both  Scribe  and  Editor  know  this  weU 
enough.  All  the  world  knows  it.  No- 
body would  confess  it  more  freely  and 
manfully  than  Tom  Campbell  himself, 
I  will  be  bound  for  that.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  this  scribe  has  really 
been  deprived  of  all  meaning  whatevielr 
by  the  process  his  production  has  been 
subjected  to — he  has  been  dipt  past 
redemption. 

{''arther  down  a  little  way,  I  Am 
serve  a  paragraph  about  ^^  slang  wit,  . 
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— "  sbrewd  remark/'—"  oysters  and 
whisky/'  &c.  &c.^  which  is  prohably 
meant  fpr  a  cut  at  your  Noctes  Ambro' 
niofUB.  The  name^  as  I  have  been  ob<* 
servings  they  dare  not  mention : — ex- 
cept once  (and  then  it  is  done  with  the 
air  of  a  child  afraid  of  burning  its  fin- 

Sers,)  the  name  of  "  Mr  Blackwood's 
lagazine"  does  not  occur  in  this  ar- 
ticle on  the  present  periodical  press  of 
Gr^at  Britain! — Yet  my  opinion  is, 
Uiat  this  paragraph  about  the  toddy  and 
oysters,  &c.  is  intended  by  way  of  a 
slap  at  your  merry  doings  in  Ambrose's. 
The  ninnies  did  not  see  what  a  compli- 
ment they  were  paying  to  the  dramatic 
talent  displayed  in  that  masterly  series 
of  papers.  Poor  creatures  !  they  want- 
ed to  take  a  lick,  and  their  flail  has  just 
come  back  the  wrong  way,  and  brui- 
sed their  own  knucldes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  sort  of  thing  that  I  am  sure 
YOU,  Mr  North,  will  never  dream  of  ta- 
king any  serious  notice  of,  even  should 
jou  agree  with  me  as  to  my  opinion  of 
Its  purpose  and  drift.^  If  the  JSdin" 
burgh  Jteview  wishes  to  have  a  turn-up 
in  good  earnest  with  Bhickwoo^s  Ma^ 
gazine,  let  the  Edinburgh  Review  say  so 
smack  out.  No  chaffing  in  corners  and 
under  the  breath.  Let  us  hear  the 
ehallenge  !  Let  us  see  the  blunt  posted 
— ^let  us  see  the  Blue  and  Yellow  rib- 
bons tied  to  the  stakes. — We  shall  then 
understand  what  we  are  after.  And 
one  word  more  I  shall  say :  Let  Mr 
Jeffrey  himself  come  to  the  scratch — 
Mr  J^ey^  and  nobody  but  Mr  Jeffrey. 
We  have  battered  the  blood  about  the 
brainless  heads  of  these  Cockney  raga- 
muffins, until  we  may  well  be  weary 
of  the  occupation.  Why  have  us  lick 
them  over  again  here  ?  Has  common 
prudence  departed  for  ever  from  among 
nmnkind  ?  Does  Mr  Jeffrey  wish  to 
make  his  Review  the  engine  of  the 
Cockneys  against  Blackwood  ?  Impos<- 
siMe.  Don't  let  us  be  bothered  then 
about  Hunt's  Rimini  and  Keats's  En- 
dymion,  and  the  rest  of  that  odious 
trash ;  but,  if  Mr  Jeffrey  really  wishes 
a  set-to,  let  him  grapple  at  once  with 
some  of  those  nei^er-to-be-forgotten, 
and  never  ^oh  never  !)  to-be-forgiven 
articles,  which  you  levelled  against  the 
original  Edinburgh  Reviewers  them- 
selves. Answer  these  who  can  !  Well, 
well  does  Mr  Francis  Jeffrey  know, 
that  such  burdens  are  not  adapted  for 
the  shoulders  of  the  Cockneys.  But  1 
can  tell  him,  that  if  he  himself  knows 
this  mufib  of  the  matter,  all  the  world 


besides  knows  and  feels  too,  that,  unlesa 
somebody  be  found  who  will  dare  to 
put  his  back  to  that  load,  and  to  no* 
other,  it  were  better  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  have  a  millstone  tied  about 
its  neck,  and  to  be  oast  into  the  deep, 
than  to  be  detected  standing  afar  ofl^ 
and  joining  a  timid  and  trembling  pipe 
in  the  Codkney- whine  against  Black- 
wood. 

And  this  brings  me  at  last  to  what 
it  has  all  along  appeared  to  me,  must 
inevitably  be  the  fatal,  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  fatal  effect  of  the  inser- 
tionr  of  this  article  on  the  periodical 
press  in  the  Edinburgh  Review !  The 
Edinburgh  Review  has  of  late  years 
been  more  skilfully,  effectually,  and 
insufferably  attacked,  than  perhaps 
any  literary  engine  of  disloyalty  and 
infidelity  has  been  in  our  time. ''  Why 
does  the  Edinburgh  Review  make  no 
answer  to  all  this  .^"— has  been  the  un- 
varying feeling,  and  the  frequent  lan- 
guage of  every  man  not  immediately 
connected  with  Mr  Jeffrey  and  his  Re- 
viewing Cabal.  The  only  answer  they 
have  ever  vouchsafed  has  been  a  sort  of 
would-be-disdainful  toss  of  the  nose— 
jas  much  as  to  say,  '*  Poh  !  'tis  only  a 
Magazine  that  attacks  us  !  would  you 
really  have  Jeffirey  meddle  with  a  Ma« 
gazine  ?" 1  appeal  to  Jeffrey  him- 
self, whether  I  am  not  now  stating  the 
exact  truth.  Of  course  nobody  but  an 
idiot  could  be  really  taken  in  by  such 
stuff*— but  still  here  was  a  something 
to  be  said,  insinuated,  hinted,  looked 

^and  we  all  know,  that,  give  the 

Whigs  a  something,  and,  however  con- 
temptible it  may  be,  they  will  find 
means  to  make  it  serve  their  turn 
among  themselves.  Well,  but  what  is  ' 
to  become  of  them  now  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  that  fine  big  face,  that  did 
so  much  good  service  r  Othello's  oc- 
cupation's gone ! 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  at  last 
come  down  from  its  altitude,  and  put 
itself  by  the  side,  not  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  {that,  forsooth,  had  indeed 
been  a  favour !)  but  of  the  News,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Traveller,  the 
Examiner,  the  Times,  Cobbett,  &c. 
&c.  In  short,  it  has  proclaimed  itself 
the  "  Cater-cousin"  of  every  liberal 
and  decorous  journal  in  the  world,  and 
farewell  to  all  its  greatness !  After  con- 
descending to  review  and  laud  the  ^'Es^ 
says^*  the  ''jeux-d' esprit,"  the  ^'  en- 
lightened disquisition,"  of  old  Perry's 
newspaper.— after  condescending  to 
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haver  and  stare  over  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  those  mira(!ulous  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Press,  who  brinp;  out  the 
dramatic  criticisms  in   the  morning 
papers,  the  very  day  after  the  piece  cri- 
ticized was  performed — after  testifying 
this  profound  respect  for  the  Reporters! 
— after  calling  the  contributions  to  Col- 
burn's  Magazine,  and  its  rival,  *^  the 
very  cream  of  periodical  literature" — 
in  short,  after  this  complete  blending, 
amalgamating,  and  interfusing  of  it- 
self, with  all  that  sort  of  concern — up- 
on what,  in  the  name  of  everything 
that  is  salutiferous,  is  this  Quondam 
Down-looker  to  take  his  stand  ? — No ! 
he  has  fallen  from  his  humbug  height 
— }ie  has  slidden  from  his  vapouring 
vantage-ground — he  has  leapt  from 
his  laughter-moving  pinnacle — he  now 
stands  uix)n  the  debateable  ground  like 
other  people,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he 
stands  there  only  to  be  a  mark  for  your 
unerring  and  unsparing  ar^zc/m/.  You 
may  depend  on  it,  many  will  be  the 
weary  days  through  which  Mr  Jeffrey 
will  bemoan  himself,  for  having  been 
betrayed  into  this  betise.     It  will  not 
be  either  sneering  or  snuffling  that 
will  suffice  to  lug  him  out  of  the 
quagmire,  into  which  he  has  suffered 
a  quackish  and  Cockney  will-o'-the- 
wisp  to  seduce  his  unfortunate  stilts. 
Let  Mr  Jeffrey  reflect  upon  all  thia 
coolly  by  himself — and,  if  he  does  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  the  thing  like  a  man 
— ^if  he  does  make  up  his  mind  to  at- 
tack you  boldly  and  directly  for  your 
articles  on  the  Edinburgh  Review,  its 
poUtical  basenesses — its  irreligious  tone 
throughout — its  occasional  slips  of  in- 
fidelity, open  and  not  to  be  mistaken — 
its  blasphemous  sneers — and  its  vile 
prostitution  of  literary  criticism  to  the 
purposes  of  unpatriotic  and  unchris- 
tian rancour  and  spleen — if  he  does 
make  up  his  mind  to  come  forth  in 
harness,  and  give  battle  upon  these 
great  points — no  fear,  say  I,  but  he 
shall  meet  a  champion  well  armed  for 
the  conflict.     But  let  him  not  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that,  by 
loose,  vague,  and  indefinite  paragraphs 
of  abuse,  such  as  this  made-up  thing 
consists  of,  he  can  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  damning  fact,  that  he 
avoids  the  questions  which  really  have 
been,  and  are,  at  issue,  between  his 
journal  and  that  which  first  bearded 
him  in  his  own  northern  den,  which 
first  shewed  that  to  be  little  which  had 
before  passed  curient  for  great^  which 


stripped  the  mask  from  the  features  of 
foulness,  and  made  the  despot-im« 
postor  stoop  from  his  throne  to  drain 
the  cup  of  exposure^  and  kneel  in  the 
dust  of  irretrievable  degradation. 

As  for  the  old  assertion,  so  unpity* 
ingly  reiterated  throughout  the  five  or 
six  concluding  pages  of  this  artide, 
viz.  that  the  Tory  press  of  the  present 
day  has  had  the  guilt  of  introducing  a 
new  and  unheard-of  measure,  and,  in- 
deed, a  new  and  unheard-of  system,  of 
personal  vituperation  into  English  li- 
terature— I  say,  once  for  all,  that  the 
assertion  is  grossly  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  of  history.    That  it  is  wilfully 
false,  I  do  not  say — because  I  am  sure 
Mr  Jeffrey  is  incapable  of  writing  or 
editing  what  he  knows  to  be  false ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  this  article  snews  that 
some  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  read 
Blackwood's  Magazine;  and  all  the 
world  knows,  that  this  assertion  has 
been  proved  to  be  false  in  that  jour-* 
nal,   not  once  nor  twice,  but  fifty 
times.     I  refer,  once  for  all,  to  that 
Number  of  the  Noctes  Ambrodane, 
in  which  the  history  of  English  libel 
was  gone  into  at  so  much  length,  and- 
brought  to  so  triumphant  a  conduaion 
in  favour  of  the  Tories  generally — ^but 
above  all,  and  more  especially,  of  the 
Tory  writers  of  the  present  time.    As 
for  tne  grossness  of  the  mis-statement, 
I  need  not  surely  lecture  upon  that  t<y 
your  readers.  They  know  that  Jeffirey«' 
Brougham,  and  Moore,  were  vindie- 
tive  libellers  of  men,  as  well  as  of  prin- 
ciples, long  ere  Christopher  Noirth  ever 
shed  one  drop  of  ink  on  the  field  of 
periodical  hterature.  They  know  that 
Peter  Pindar  preceded  theAnti-jaoobiff 
— they  know  that  the  Examiner,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Times, 
preceded  John  Bull.    They  kftow  that 
the  Tory  warfare  has  been  strictly, 
and  in  every  stage  of  its  progress, -a 
defensive  one:    They  know  that  Mr 
Jeffrey  and  his  clan  had  twenty  years 
of  free  and  unchecked  abusing,  ere 
Blackwood  began  to  abuse  them  ;  and 
they  know,  and  all  the  world  feels,  that 
if,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  (for  I  denv 
that  more  than  this  can  be  assorted, 
even  by  the  bitterest  of  your  honest' 
enemies,)  you  have  overstepped  the 
limits  of  perfect  propriety  in  tne  stylt 
of  your  warring,  the  transgression  was 
only  a  transcript  of  what  he  and  all 
his  friends  had  been  accustomed  to  dv 
from  their  youth  upwaards^HUid  tbe]^ 
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«— the  world— the  impartial  candid 
w6rld^  will  hot  foil  to  ohserve  how 
broad  is  the  line  that  must  be  drawn 
between  the  unprovoked^  tyrannical^ 
vindictive  vituperation^  habitual  to  the 
old  Edinburgh  Review^  and  the  few 
occasional  instances  of  ultra-severity 
into  which  the  representative  and  the 
avenger  of  a  party  whose  very  food 
had  been  itisult^  may  have  been  be- 
trayed  in  the  momentary  heat  of  tem« 
per — or  rather^  I  should  say,  in  the 
roused  and  flaming  indignation  of 
long-trampled  vui;ue,  long-derided  re^- 
ligion,  long-spumed  and  outraged  pa- 
triotism. 

Does  Mr  Jeffrey  flatter  himself  that 
all  his  thousand  misdeeds  of  the  form- 
er, the  free,  the  unfettered  day  of  his 
domination,  are  forgotten  or  forgiven, 
merely  because  in  these  latter  times 
he  and  his  partizans  have  been  whip- 
ped, lashed,  scourged  into  comparative 
quietness,  decorum,  and  inoffensive- 
ness  ?  Does  a  blue  and  yellow  viper 
cease  to  be  one,  merely  because  nis 
&ngs  have  been  extracted?  Is  such 
a  CREATURE  the  less  a  viper,  because 
pity  is  a  more  natural  and  appro- 
priate feeling  for  him  in  his  pre- 
sent disabled  condition  than  wrath? 
No — no ! — the  memory  of  an  insulted 
community  is  not  quite  so  short-lived 
as  some  of  these  old  and  branded  of- 
fenders may  well  wish  it  were.  The 
time  was,  and  at  no  distant  date,  when, 
to  make  use  of  language  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing, — 
"  The  Whigs  assumed  a  natural  su- 
periority over  uSy  as  if,  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent party,  we  were  necessarily  of  an 
inferior  species,  and  justly  liable  to  be 
tortured,  worried,  and  hunted  to  death 
like  any  other  vermin."  The  time  was, 
when  ihey  had  a  right  to  say  what  they 
pleased  of  us,  to  invent  and  propagate 
an^  falsehood  or  misrepresentation  that 
suited  their  turn.  It  was  then  that 
the  greater  the  falsehood,  the  more  was 
the  merit — the  more  barefaced  the  im- 
posture, the  more  laudable  the  fraud. 
You  were  a  Tory — a  loyal  man — a 


sters:  Was  it  to  be  siippoded  that 
you  were  not  agaimt  sense,  grammar^ 
rhyme,  and  reason?  You  were  en- 
titled, in^  short,  neither  to  justice  nor 
to  mercy;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, who  volunteered  to  deprive 
you  of  a  livelihood,  whether,  by  stri- 
king at  your  moral  fame,  or  your  intel- 
lectual reputation ;  in  short,  by  any 
means,  however  atrocious  or  dastard- 
ly,— this  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  this 
Brougham,  this  Jeffrey,  was  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  liberal,  the  gra- 
titude of  the  decorous,  the  applauses 
of  THE  Whigs.  Witness,  ye  much  in- 
jured names  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Southey — ^witness,  ye  eternally 
blended  epithets  of  Renegado  and 
Driveller — witness,  ye  magnanimous 
sneerers  about  the  Morning  Post  and 
the  Stamp- Office — witness,  Oxford!— 
witness,  Copplestone  ! — ^witness,  ye 
more  recent  audacities,  that  have  just 
been  rebuked  into  the  mingled  blush 
and  shiver  of  impotence,  by  the  stem 
retributing  indignation  of  insult^ 
Philpotts  r 

But  I  beg  pardon — I  have  really 
been  verging  towards  seriousness— 
which  is  surely  the  last  mood  of  your 
mind  in  contemplating  this  affair.  You, 
of  course,  regard  the  whole  as  an  indi- 
rect compliment  paid  to  yourself;  and 
indeed,  dear  North,  a  compliment  of 
compliments,  and  a  triumphant  tri- 
bute to  you  it  is.  I  speak  not  of  the 
compliments  to  your  talents,  extort- 
ed  by  a  lurking  remnant  of  truth, 
in  the  midst  oi  abuse — ^as,  for  in- 
stance, where,  in  an  absurd  tirade 
against  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  to 
put  down  which  he  appears  anxious 
for  an  act  of  Parliament,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  their  wit,  and  the 
shrewdness  of  their  remarks ;  because 
compliments  from  such  a  creature  are 
rather  affronts  than  otherwise.  But 
your  triumph,  your  true  and  glorious 
triumph,  consists  in  the  grovelling, 
crawling,  cowardly,  pitiful  confessicm 
of  the  utter  prostration  of  the  whole 
gang  of  whom  he  now  acts  as  mouth- 


Christian  writer — did  not  that  of  itself    piece,  before  you,  and  in  the  beggarly 


imply  all  other  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours? That  being  once  granted,  they 
had  a  right  to  neap  every  outrage, 
every  indignity  upon  you,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  You  were  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
Did  it  not  follow  that  you  must  be  a 
bad  poet,  a  contemptible  orator,  a  bi- 
got; a  slave !  You  were  ibr  the  Mini- 
VoL.  XIV. 


and  starveling  lamentation  over  the 
severity  of  the  well-deserved  inflic- 
tion. That  you  have  crushed  the  ver- 
min, we  all  know ;  that  they  do  squeal 
and  gibber  at  the  very  mention  of  your 
name,  is  clear  as  light ;  but  that  any  of 
the  unfortunate  should  be  so  spoony 
as  to  make  the  confession  in  terms  so 
abject,  with  contortions  of  countenance 
2G 
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80  ludicrously  lamentable,  surpassed 
my  wannest  expectations,  until  I  saw 
it  in  this  article.  Then  the  awful 
soreness  of  the  whole  party  at  finding 
the  press  to  which  they  set  up  a  sort 
of  unalienable  claim,  turned  against 
them— -and  discomfiting  them  totally 
•—is  here  given  utterance  to  in  all  the 
blackness  of  sorrow.  We  have  put  the 
Whigs  down  in  a  great  measure  by  its 
agency,  and  nothing  can  comfort  them. 
SSi  they  have  left  is  to  accuse  us  of 
scurrility  and  personal  sarcasm.  Poor 
wretches !  whom  does  that  gull  ?  No- 
body with  a  head  differing  in  organi- 
zation from  a  turnip.  Thev  commen- 
ced a  crusade  against  all  tnat  was  es- 
timable in  society.  Peter  Pindar  was 
set  upon  the  most  virtuous  king  that 
ever  ornamented  a  throne,  and  his  ruf- 
fian bufibonery  was  cheered  by  the 
thundering  applause  of  the  Whigs. 
Tom  Moore  was  clapped  as  the  first 
of  jeux-d'esprit  writers  for  the  incre- 
dible infamies  of  his  Twopenny  Post- 
bag,  and  the  Fudge  Family — Sydney 
Smyth  flung  dirt  through  Peter  Plym- 
le^s  Letters,  to  their  infinite  joy — 
rione  caricatured  the  King,  and  libel- 
led the  most  illustrious  men  and  voih- 
men  in  the  country — this  very  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  establishea  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  and  annoying  us 
m  every  manner  possible,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  hopeful  career  has  been 
ffuilty  of  the  basest  slanders  on  the 
living  and  the  dead,  has  run  tilt  against 
every  honest  feeling,  male  and  female, 
with  the  most  felonious  ferocity.  What 
need  1  swell  the  catalogue  ?  Take  up 
the  files  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  mark  its  ar- 
ticles ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  the  ve- 
nom, the  black-hearted  assassin  viru- 
lence displayed  in  them,  will  make  even 
the  strongest  stomach  turn.  Was  this 
to  be  tolerated?  Indeed  it  was  not. 
And  accordingly  we  retorted.  We 
shewed  the  mere  baseness  of  the  Whig 
newspaper  world — the  gross  ignorance 
and  drivelling  impertinence  of  the 
Cockneys — the  shallow  pretensions, 
and  the  cowardly  deism  of  the  Edin- 
burgh— the  utter  insufficiency  of  the 
MTiig  statesmen — and  destroyed  by 
merely  holding  up  to  light  the  infamy 
of  the  AVhig  libellers.  And  they  are 
down !  down  among  the  dead  men  ! 
There  let  them  rot ! 

In  this  operation  it  appears  we  have 
been  throwing  filth.  We  are  sure  the 
accusation  is  quite  true.  We  have  had 


Z*v- 


occasion  to  give  anecdotes  of  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  profligates  whom  we 
have  overthrown^  and  their  enonnity 
was  so  great  as  to  surpass  the  filih  of 
any  feigned  charge.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  the  tendencv  of 
some  of  their  works,  and  this  tenoen- 
cy  is  so  foul^  that  our  very  lunguay 
in  exposing  it  was  necessarily  open  to 
the  danger  of  being  (mspected  of  riutr 
ring  in  the  contamination.  But  it  is 
now  litde  matter ;  we  have  seen  the 
work.  Extract,  Norths  extract,  in  the 
very  joy  of  your  80ul>  Hazlitt's  gra- 
phic description  of  your  overthrow  of 
iiim  and  his  rabble  rout.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  very  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote. 

«'  Who,  indeed,  was  likely  to  stand,  for 
any  length  of  time, '  the  pelting  of  tbb 
pitiless  storm* — the  precipitation  of  nick- 
namefl  from  such  a  height,  the  thundcxing 
down  of  huge  volumes  of  dirt  and  rubbish, 
the  ugly  blows  at  character,  the  flickering 
jests  on  personal  defects->with  the  com- 
placent smiles  of  the  great,  and  thk  av- 

ORY  SHOUTS  OF  THE  MOB,    tO   SSy   HO^ 

thing  of  the  Attomey-.Oenenl'sinfonna- 
ition,  filed  ex  ojfficio,  and  the  wdl-paid  de- 
positions of  spies  and  informers !  It  was 
a  hard  battle  to  fight  The  enemy  were 
well  entrenched  on  the  heights  of  place 
and  power,  and  skulked  behind  their  nan« 
parts — those  whom  they  assailed  were  ex- 
posed, and  on  the  pav^.  It  was  the  fbrloAi 
hope  of  genius  and  independanee  strag- 
gling for  fame  and  bread;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  the  candidate  firni- 
ed  tail^  and  fled  firom  such  fBBifbl  odds.** 

Is  not  this  balm  to  your  heart? 
Do  you  not  feel  a  glowing  and  cheonr 
warmth  over  you  while  reading  thu 
passage  ?  To  oe  sure  yoa  do.  Not 
that  we  rejoice  in  the  woe  of  any  poor 
fdlow-creatures,  but  becauae  we  are 
happy  at  soul  to  fioid  that  the  noxionB 
influence,  which  their  sinful  popen- 
aities  led  them  to  exerdae  wnenever 
they  could,  is  dean  gone.  Do  not  dis- 
turb vourself  about  tnc  abusive  words 
occasionallv  vented  against  yoo.  In 
their  vocabuhuy,  a  sycophant  to  a 
man  in  power,  is  one  who  fears  God, 
and  honours  the  king;  an  atroeioaB 
dastard  is  a  man  who  takes  one  of  the 
*'  VERMIN,"  f  I  thank  thee,  alave,  lor 
teaching  me  the  word,^  by  (he  throat, 
and  squeezes  it  to  deatn  in  Mjueaking 
convulsions.  Such  is  the  dialeet  H 
the  crew.  But,  blowing  awmy  thia 
iEroth,  skipping  also  the  nonsense  about 
Attornev-Generalsandinfomienywlio, 
Haslitt  well  knows,  never  nHMMbd 
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with  his  gang,  look  &t  the  real  matter  party  objects  sink,  when  contrasted 

of  this  deligntful  paragraph.    Here  with  the  universal  feelings  of  huma- 

we  have  the  miserable  man  owning,  nity—*  and  the  great — Grod    grant  it 

that  in  consequence  of  our  exertions,  weve  al^viiy^  the  common  cause— of 

the  whole  of  his  wickedly  industrious  social  good. 

pack  are  laugh£d  at  by  the  great,  I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to  ter« 
AND,  BEST  OF  ALL,  INSULTED  BY  THE  minatb  iu  this  Vein ;  but  I  cannot  end 
MOB,  tortured,  hunted,  and  worried  without  saying,  very  shortly,  that  no- 
to  death,  convicted  oi  stupidity  and  thing,  even  in  the  Eidinburgh  Review, 
ignorance  in  prose  and  verse,  ruined  ever  excited  in  my  mind  emotions  of 
in  pretensions,  scorned  for  the  disco-  a  more  painful  nature,  than  certain 
vered  particulars  of  their  whole  life,  passages  in  the  article  on  Las  Cases's 
education,  and  conversation,  dissected  book  about  Napoleon.  To  «ee  the 
as  condemned  malefactors,  looked  on  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  thus 
as  guilty  of  petty  vices  and  absurdi-  sneered  kt  in  the  face  of  all  the  affect- 
ties,  su^[>ected  of  being  bad  subjects,  ing  evidences  of  its  saint-like,  prince- 
and  umversally  admitted  to  be  bad  ly,  and  heroic  elevation  which  Mme. 
writers  and  bad  men,  by  all  the  re-  Campan's  work  and  the  ^^  Royal 
^>ectable  and  well-disposed  part  of  Memoirs"  have  just  laid  before  the 
tne  con^nunity  !  How  awful  a  deli-  world !  Is  this  chivedry  ?  Is  this  man- 
neation  of  the  wretched  state  of  mind  hood  ?  And  to  see  such  things  quoted 
enjoyed  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  in  the  Review  that  is  to  be  lying  on 
by  tnoae  who  have  lifted  up  their  the  tables  of  at  least  some  £nglish 
voices  against  their  monarch  and  their  ladies  for  three  months  to  come  l-r 
God !  How  consolatory  to  those  who  such  vile  obscenity — such  heartless, 
have  stuck  to  that  cause  through  good  witless  filth  !  I  blush  indeed  for  Mr 
and  evil  report !  Not  a  word  that  I  Jeffrey.  Is  it  possible  that  the  article 
can  say  could  heighten  the  picture ;  is  another  contribution  from  the  same 
bu^never  forget  it.  North ;  let  it  serve  wretched  Ribald,  who  treats  the  same 
as  an  everlasting  text  for  you,  when-  subject  in  the  same  spirit  of  disho- 
ever  you  think  fit  to  mention  the  nesty  and  degradation  in  the  new 
VERMIN.  number  of  the  Liberal  ?  Is  such  coro- 
Mine  habet  omatus ;  mille  decenter  habet.  munity  to  be  pushed  so  far—and  Mr 

Tib.  IV.  ij.  14.  Jeffrey  still  hope  to  maintain  any  de* 

gree  of  reputation  for  his  work  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  have  spun  out  your  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  late 

patience  altogether — ^but  take  heart,  I  unhappy  Queen  of  £ngland,  viz.  that, 

am  almost  done  with  it  now.  ^'  after  all,  she  only  formed  one  con- 

The  article  ^^  On  Early  Moral  Edu-  nexion  in  the  course  of  six  years,"  is, 

cation"  is  Brougham's,  and  it  is  in  his  in  this  shape  at  least,  a  new  one.  One 

best  style.    It  is  full  of  plain  strong  connexion!  onlyoTieBergami!  Peacebe 

sense ;  and  yet  a  certain  graceful  tinge  to  her  ashes  !  Must  her  friends  always 

of  feeling  is  difiiised  over  every  sen-  be  the  persons  to  stir  them  with  the 

tence.     Such  articles  cannot  be  too  boldest  finger  of  insult  ?  And  this  is 

widdy  read,  or  too  hiehly  applauded,  from  the  Review  that  says  the  Exa- 

The  appearance  of  suoi  things  I  ever  miner  would  be  a  respectable  paper, 

hail  with  delight,   wherever  I  find  but  for  its  ^'  fiippancy  about  morals 

them.    I  am  a  Tory,  and  Brougham  and  religion !" 

is  a  Whig ;  but,  after  all,  into  what  Yours  truly, 

insignificance  these  party  names  and  Timothy  Tickler. 

Southside,  I5th  August,  1823. 
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XPH  A'EN  SYMnOSm  KYAIKflN  nEPINISSOMENAON 

HAEA  KflTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  ap.  Atk. 

\^This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning,  "  'Tis  kight  for  good  winebibbino  people^ 

"Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

'^  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis— 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr, 


north. 
Nay^  do  not  blush^  Ensign.    I  thought  you  had  dipped  in  the  Shannon. 
I  believe  you  sing  extempore  ? 

mullion. 
Ay,  and  cx-trumpery. 

north.  '' 

Curse  your  punning.    Quaver  away  this  (throwing  M,  a  paper  J) 

MVLLioJf,  {hums  a preludio.) 
Then,  therefore,  give  due  audience  and  attend.   Milton,  hem ! 


1. 

The  birds  have  sung  themselves  to  rest, 
That  sang  around  our  bower ; 

The  weight  of  the  night-dew  has  bow'd 
The  head  of  every  flower. 

2. 

The  ringing  of  the  hunter's  horn 

Has  ceased  upon  the  hill. 
The  cottage  windows  gleam  with  light, 

The  harvest  song  is  still. 


And  safe  and  silent  in  the  bay, 
Is  moor*d  each  fisher's  prow, 

E^ch  wearied  one  has  sought  his  home. 
But  where,  my  love,  art  thou  ? 

I  pick*d  a  rose,  a  red  blush  irose, 

Just  as  tJie  dews  begun, 
I  kiss'd  its  leaves,  but  thought  one  kiss 

Would  be  a  sweeter  one* 


5. 

1  kept  the  rose  and  kiss,  I  thought 

How  dear  they  both  would  be ! 
But  now  I  fear  the  rose  and  kiss 

Are  kept  in  vain  for  thee ! 

Really  a  very  pretty  song.  It  was  spoony  in  you  to  drop  it  out  of  your  pocket, 
ODoherty ! 

odoherty. 
And  amazingly  genteel  in  you  to  sing  it  under  the  circumstances.    It  was 
about  as  bad  as  Brougham's  reading  in  Parliament  Mr  Saurin's  letter,  picked 
out  of  Lord  Norbury's  pocket. 

NORTH. 

Is  the  author  a  secret  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  the  least.  Rest  her  soul!  she  died  of  love.  Her  name  was  Quaihie 
Maboo — ouite  a  sentimental  negress,  who  kept  a  canteen  in  the  Bowoy  Wwj, 
New  York.  Poetry  and  peach-brandy  were  the  death  of  her.  I  got  bar « 
great  wake  in  1816,  for  she  was  tenderly  attached  to  me. 
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NORTH. 

Wilb^orce  ought  to  quote  this  song  as  a  proof  of  negro' capacity.  Was  she 
pretty  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  black  but  comely — she  squinted  furiously^  but  it  passed  for  ogling  ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  her  pine-apple  rum  wa^  superb. 

MULLION. 

You  were  then  a  rum  customer^  I  take  it.  Apropos  of  love,  Tom  Moore  is 
in  Ireland,  I  understand. 

NORTH. 

So  I  am  informed  by  letter  from  Killarney.  He  travels  in  the  train  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  visiting  his  Irish  estates. 

TICKLER. 

Tom  goes  as  joculator,  I  suppose.  Lansdowne,  when  in  office,  was  distin* 
guished  as  a  dandng-master,  and  gave  Thomas,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  place  in 
the  West  Indies  for  his  piping.  . 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  blame  him  for  that.  I  rejoice  to  see  literary  merit  patronized,  but 
there  was  something  base  and  grovelling — ^in  a  word,  something  truly  Whig — 
in  the  ruffian  treatment  Dib£n  experienced  from  the  gang  which  got  into 
power  in  1806. 

TICKLER. 

Dirty  revengeful — and  beggarly  to  the  last  degree.  They  could  not  for- 
give him  for  having,  in  his  glorious  songs,  stirred  the  spirit  of  Britain  against 
their  friends  the  Jacobins ;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  old  age,  the  filthy  fellows 
deprived  him  of  a  pension  which  he  had  earned  by  services  to  his  country, 
more  solid  than  the  nine-tenths  of  those  which  have  been  the  foundation  of 
many  a  Whig  property. 

NORTH. 

Well,  well — they  stick  to  one  another,  however ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  other  people  who  shall  be  nameless.  You  know  we  have  often  contrast- 
ed the  different  treatment  experienced  by  this  very  Tommy  Moore  and  Theo- 
dore Hook,  under  the  very  same  circumstances. 

ODOHERTY. 

Theodore,  however,  is  winding  up  after  all,  and  must  eventuallv  be  cleared 
of  all  sLar,  If  the  details  of  his  case  were  published,  it  would  be  the  expose  of 
the  most  rascally  piece  of  pitiful  persecution  ever  heard  of;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  published  some  fine  day  or  other. 

MULLION. 

You  have  heard  Theodore's  joke  on  his  misfortune  ? 

BULLER. 

No,  never. — {Aside.)  Plus  millies  jam  audivi. 

MULLION. 

Fob,  man,  you  must  have  heard  it ;  it  is  in  print  When  he  came  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  he  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Grood-Hope,  where  he  met  Lord 
Charles  Somerset.  ^^  Bless  me,"  said  his  lordship,  '^  wti&t  sends  you  home  so 
soon.  Hook — a  complaint  in  your  liver  ?" — ^'  No,"  replied  Theodore;  "  a  dis- 
order in  my  chest" — You  certainly  heard  it ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  yes ;  it's  almost  as  venerable  as  anything  in  Joe  Miller.  I 

MULLION. 

I  was  aware  of  that,  and  only  told  it  as  a  preface  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  ad« 
mirable  version  of  the  story.    The  Duke,  you  know,  is  very  bright. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  as  one  of  Lambton's  coal-scuttles. 

MULLION. 

And  hates  Theodore,  whom  he  suspects— with  what  reason  I  cannot  say— of 
having  demolished  him  in  BuIL 

TICKLER. 

Why,  certainly  his  highness  has  no  great  reason  to  be  obliged  to  the  tribe  of 
Bull;  for  he  was  only  suspected  to  be  a  blockhead  fonnerly^  but  now  is  written 
down  at  an  ass  regular. 
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MULLION. 

Well^  sir,  an  ultra  fit  of  candour  every  now  and  then  seizes  on  him^  and  he 
panegyrizes  Hook's  wit.  "  I  don't  L'ke  the  man,  sir,**  he  says — "  I  don't  like 
the  man ;  but  do  him  justice ;  let  us  be  fair ;  he  is  a  droll  fellow,  sir — a  droll 
fellow ;  he  tells  you  a  good  thing — ^a  devilish  good  thing  now — ha,  ha,  ha ! — a 
most  excellent  thing.  You  know  he  was  at  me  Isle  o£  France ;  ay^  and  he 
came  back  from  the  Isle  of  France  too—ha,  ha,  ha !  and  we  all  know  why — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  then,  coming  home,  he  stopped  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope 
— some  place  in  India,  you  know — where  he  met  Charles  Somerset.  Says 
Charles  to  him, '  Why,  Hook,'  says  he, '  what  the  devil,*  says  he,  *  brings  you 
home  ?  I  hope,'  says  he,  '  it  is  nothing  ails  your  liver  ?'  Well  now,  just  mind 
what  Hook  said— nievilish  good — very  good,  faith — ^I  don't  like  die  man,  dr 
— I  don't  like  the  man  ;  but  let  us  be  fair ;  he  u  a  droll  fellow,  sir — a  droll 
iellow. — *  No,'  says  Hook,  *  nothing  ails  my  liver — never  was  better  in  my 
life,'  says  he  ;  '  but  there  is  a  deficiency  ill  my  accounts,  which  I  must  go  ova: 
to  answer.'  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Devilish  good,  was  it  not.^  When  I  heird  it  first, 
everybody  laughed.    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

TICKLEB. 

You  are  a  capital  mimic,  Mullion.    I  wish  Mathews  had  that  story. ' 

NORTH. 

No,  no ;  it  would  be  scandalous  to  bring  a  prince  of  the  blood  on  the  stage. 
Remember  that  he  is  a  son  of  George  III.,  and  brother  of  Greorge  IV. 

TICKLEK. 

Pooh !  Mathews  could  tell  it  of  Signor  — ,  or  any  other  of  the 

Duke's  select  circle. 

MULLION. 

Who,  by  the  way,  r^^ularly  laugh  at  the  joke,  whenever  it  pleases  the  Doke 
to  tell  it.  It  is  his  higlmess's  best  story^  and  is  always  told  ^n  great  ocoaioiMy 
state  days,  holidays^  and  the  like. 

NOBTII. 

Come,  gentlemen,  change  the  subject,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
anything  disparaging  to  any  son  of  him,  who,  no  matt»  what  king  may  reig|i> 
shall  be  king  of  my  heart  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Come,  fill  up  your  wine. 

Look,  fill  it  like  mine ;  •.   .      . 

Here,  boys,  I  begin, 

A  good  heidth  to  the  King  ! 

Tims,  see  it  go  rounds 

Whilst  with  mirth  we  abound. 

Chorus. 
For  we  will  be  duU  and  heavy  no  more. 
Since  wine  does  increase,  and  there's  claret  good  store. 

Nay,  don't  us  deceive 

ODOHERTY. 

Upon  honour,  I  filled  a  bumper  fh)m  the  foundation. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  address  you,  my  good  fellow.  I  spoke  to  Mullion,  who  is  fight- 
ing shy ;  but  do^not  interrupt  me. 

Nay,  don't  us  deceive. 

Why  this  will  you  leave  ? 

The  glass  is  not  big. 

What  the  deuce,  you're  no  whig. 

Come,  drink  up  the  rest. 

Or  be  merry  at  least. 

Chorus. 
For  we  will  be  dull  and  heavy  no  more. 
Since  wine  does  increase,  and  th^e's  claret  good  store. 
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TICKL^B. 

Out  of  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy^  if  I  mistake  not  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  from  the  aforesaid.  It  was. a  faypurite  chauut  of  worthy  Pr  Wehster^ 
some  forty  years  ago>  when  we  used  to  meet  in  the  Qude  Au|d  Town,  at  the 
White  Horse  in  the  Canongate.  Many  a  soene  I  hare  got  throi^h  since  the 
Au^ty-Three.  '^  And  I  said,  the  days  of  my  yoUth,  where  are  they?  And 
Echo  answered.  Where  are  they." 

ODOHSRTY. 

Ft'jrtbee,  no  more  of  your  antediluvian  recollections— your  dramas  of  ih^ 
anpi^t  world. 

1. 


'Tis  in  vain  to  complain.  In    a   me  -  Ian  -  cho  -  ly  strain.  Of  the 


Be   we 


days  that  are  gone.  And  will  ne  •  ver   come   a  -  gain. 


gay  while  we  may.  At  what- e«  ver  time  of  day.  Be  our  locks  her  -  ry 


brown.  Or  be-mottled 


ottled  o'er  with  grey. 


Be  our  locks  ber-fy 


i 


brown^  Or  bemottled  all  with  grey. 


2. 
We  have  laughed. 
We  have  quafi^. 
We  have  raked  it  fore  and  aft. 
But  out  of  pleasure's  bowl  have  not  emptied  all  the  draught. 
Never  mind 
Days  behind. 
But  still  before  the  wind. 
Float  after  jolly  souls,  full  flasks,  and  lasses  kind. 

BULLER. 

Extempore  ?     Stans  pede  in  uno  ? 

OnOHERTY. 

Yes,  on  honour.    I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  poetical  fury. 

BULLER. 

You  are  almost  as  great  as  Pistrucci  himself. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  knock  under  to  Coleridge  only ;  for  he  makes  verses  asleep.     I  make  mu- 
sic sometimes  in  that  state,  but  never  poetry.         "^ 

NORTH. 

Have  you  heard  Coleridge's  late  epitaph  on  himself,  which  he  composed  in 
that  way  .^ 
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TICKLER. 

No.  Repeat  it. 

KORTH. 

Here  lies  poor  Cole^  at  length  and  without  screaming^ 
Who  died^  as  he  was  always  wont^  a-dreaxning  ; 
Shot,  as  with  pistol,  by  the  gout  within. 
Alone,  and  all  unknown^  at  Embro'  in  an  inn. 

TICKLER. 

"  Alone,  and  all  unknown,  at  Embro'  in  an  inn."  How  mournful  and  mu-* 
sical.  I  hope,  before  the  day  comes  when  my  epitaph  will  be  required  for 
him,  he  will  have  the  firmness  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  take  his  place 
among  our  great  men. 

MULLION. 

What  are  you  thinking  of.  Ensign  ? — You  don't  hear  what  anybodj  says 
to  you.    You  did  not  hear  the  Epitaph. 

ODOHERTY. 

Beg  your  pardon — beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  over — I  was  looking 
at  these  prints— ^they're  new  ones  surely — What  the  devil  are  they  ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh  !  they're  some  new  affairs — ^materials  that  Dr  Mullion  has  got  together 
for  his  Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

ODOHERTY. 

Qh !  is  that  the  case  ? — What  are  the  subjects^  pray  ? 

MULLION. 

Don't  you  see  well  enough  what,  they  are  ? — why,  they're  the  new  set  of 
prints  come  out  by  way  of  mustrations  to^Leigh  Hunt's  poem  of  *'  The  Choice," 
m  the  last  Liberal.    I  shall  lecture  on  them  one  of  these  days. 

ODOHERTY. 

The  artist  ? 

MULLION. 

Nay,  as  to  that  I  can't  say — There's  no  name  to  the  article  ;  but  'tis  whis- 
pered that  they  are  Haydon's. 

ODOHERTY. 

Haydon's  ? — Impossible! — impossible — ^not  the  least  like  his  style.  Why  they 
seem  to  be  mere  caricatures. 

MULLION. 

Not  a  bit — I  assure  you  'tis  all  dead  earnest.  There  is  much  gusto  about 
them — a  fine  free  sweep  of  pencil — a  delicate  sense  of  the  grace  of  thincs — 
They're  very  pretty  sweet  prints.  I  intend  to  make  Ambrose  a  present  of  tnem 
after  my  lecture  is  fairly  done  and  delivered. 

ODOHERTY. 

By  jingo,  I  can't  make  either  head  or  tail  of  these  things.  There  should 
have  been  a  motto,  or  something,  at  the  bottom,  to  let  one  into  the  artist's 
meaning.    What,  now,  is  this  here  one,  Mullion  ? 

MULLION. 

There  are  mottoes  to  each  of  them,  taken  from  the  poem  itself;  but  the 
firame-maker  has,  by  some  mistake,  covered  them  with  his  pasteboard  and 
gilding.  Here,  however,  is  the  Liberal,  No  IV. — I  believe  I  can  easily  point 
out  the  appropriate  passages  for  your  benefit. 

ODOHERTY. 

That's  a  good  fellow.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  bit  alluded  to  here?— (I 
haven't  seen  the  last  Liberal  myself  yet.) 

MULLION. 

This  print,  sir,  represents  his  Majesty  of  Cockaigne  in  the  attitude  of  dfmig 
what  he  says  in  this  poem  he  is  very  fond  of— admiring  Nature. 

ODOHERTY. 

Nature  ? — Why,  he's  at  the  tea-table. 

MULLION. 

No  matter— »hc'<s  admiring  the  *'  Goal  of  life. 
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ODOUEaTY. 

The  Bowl  of  life  you  mean—he  has  the  Slop-basin  in  his  dexter  paw. 

MULLION. 

Well — and  what  should  he  have  ?  He  is  talking  in  the  poem  about  bowen 
and  showers^  and  treeses  and  breezes,  and  so  forth ;  and  he  breaks  out  into 
this  fine  apostrophe — which  is  the  motto  to  your  print. 

^'  Come  then,  ye  scenes  of  quiet  and  content. 
Ye  Groals  of  life,  on  which  our  hearts  are  spent. 
Meet  my  worn  eyes — I  love  you  even  in  vales 
Of  cups  and  saucers,  and  such  Delfic  dales " 

Are  not  they  sweet,  natural  lines  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Why,  Wales  is  a  pretty  country — and,  I  dare  say,  even  on  delft-ware,  such 
as  he  seems  to  have  on  his  table,  the  representation  yet  may  be  charming. 
Seriously^  this  print  gives  us  an  amicable  idea  of  1^  Majesty. 

KEMFPERHAUSEN. 

Dear  divine  enthusiast !  Well,  only  to  think  of  people  making  a  laughing- 
stock  of  this  innocent-hearted,  good,  worthy,  gentle  soul,  that  is  quite  happy, 
quite  upon  the  air,  with  having  a  rural  peep  of  a  few  blue  trees  and  cottages 
on  a  piece  of  crockery  ware !  For  shame !  for  shame ! 

ODOHERTY. 

What  the  deuce  is  this  grand  roll.  North  ? 

NORTH, 

You  talk  of  Dr  MuUion's  lectures — I  would  have  you  know,  I  mean  to  cut 
in  upon  that  series  of  his  myself — In  a  word,  here  goes  my  lecture  on  these 
prints,  and  on  the  poem  from  which  they  sprung.  I  shall  read  it  to  you-« 
Listen,  boys ! — 

Mr  North's  Lecture  on  '^  The  Choice  ;**  a  Poem  recently  written  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  a  Convert,  and  Vice-Poet-Laureate  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

^  Our  innumerable  delightful  quali-  ruptions  of  his  Cockney  blood,  and  so 
ties  of  head  and  heart,  and,  above  all,  fills  his  brain  with  *'  fancies  chaste  and 
our  invincible  good  nature,  have  at  noble,"  that  he  is  henceforth  appoint- 
last  made  a  complete  convert  of  Leigh  ed  our  Vice-Poet-Laureate,  with  a  sala« 
Hunt,  and  he  is  never  happy  except  ry  of  four  gallons  of  gin-twist,  and  a 
when  lauding  Blackwood's  Magazine  keg  of  best  Dunbar  red-herrings,  to  be 
to  the  seventh  heaven.   No  sdoner  does  paid  at  Hampstead  ^^  at  ten  of  April    , 
he  put  on  his  yellow  breeches,  in  the  morn,  by  the  chime."  Let  no  envious 
morning  early,  than  he  trips  crisply  railer  scoff  at  Leigh  Hunt  as  a  place- 
down  from  his  attic  story  into  the  man  and  pensioner.    No  doubt,  the  si- 
breakfast-parlour,  and  seasons  every  tuation  is  a  lucrative  one,  and,  with  ju- 
mouthful  of  muffin  with  the  mustard  dicious  economy,  our  laureate,  if  he 
of  Ebony.    He  cannot  write  a  note  to  may  not  live  upon  it  and  lay  by  money, 
Mr  Pygmalion  the  painter,  or  Mis-  cannot  failtobecomea  richer  man  every 
tress  Molly,  the  charewoman,  without  year.   He  must  not,  however,  buy  any 
trumpeting  our  praises ;  and  will  sit  more  busts  of  those  "  down-looking 
up  for  hours  together  in  his  bed,  with  Greeks,  and  we  recommend  him  (if  he 
his  perked-up  mouth,    and  swaling  has  not  done  so  already)  to  sell  his  pi- 
night-cap,gazing  himself  away  through  ano-forte.    He  has  but  an  indifferent 
an  opening  in  the  dimity,  on  a  striking  ear  for  instrumental  music,  and  tuning 
likeness  of  u  s,  sketched  by  our  common  is  expensive.  The  position,  too,  either 
friend  Haydon,  during  bis  last  visit  to  of  a  man  or  a  Cockney,  at  the  ivories,  is 
Scotland.     He  is  absolutely  possessed  below  the  dignity  of  our  laureate,  and 
— haunted — waylaid — bed-ridden, —  unworthy  an  eater  of  red-herrings, 
not  by  an  Incubus,  God  forbid,  but  The  barrel-organ  is  a  preferable  in- 
by  a  most  affable  and  benign  spirit,  strument;  and  wehave  neard  that  Mr 
hight  Christopher  North,  who  puri-  Hunt's  execution  upon  it  is  to  be 
^^9  hy  gentle  ministrations,  the  cor-  equalled  only  by  his  command  over 
Vol.  XIV.  2  H 
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the  hurdy-gurdy.  But  we  arc  intru- 
ding into  the  sacred  privacy  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  therefore  shall  not  again 
pan^ii^ise  Mr  Hunt's  musical  powers, 
our  Laureate  although  he  be,  till  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on 
the  street  with  a  salt-box,  or  in  a  lane 
with  a  Highland  bagpipe.  Meanwhile, 
let  him  be  to  us  our  Magnus  Apol- 

I.AR. 

We  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  heard  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  to 
various  papers  in  this  miscellany  with 
the  signature  Z.  These  will  teU  what 
he  was ;  but  we  have  his  own  words 
for  what  he  wishes  to  be — ^and  the  fol- 
lowing morceauxare  from  thSe  intended 
life  of  our  Vice-Laureate,  adumbrated 
or  shadowed  forth  in  his  beautiful 
poem,  ''  The  Choice."* 

The  poem  opens  with  a  panegyric 
upon  Pomfret,  the  author  of  that  great 
original  poem  The  Choice,  on  which 
Mr  Hunt's  is  modelled. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Pomfret's  Choice 

this  spring, 
A  pretty  kind  of-sort-of-kind  of  thing, 
Not  much  a  verse,  and  poem  none  at  all, 
Yet,  as  they  say,  extremely  natural. 
And  yet  I  know  not.     There's  a  skill  in 

pies, 
In  raising  crusts  as  well  as  galleries ; 
And  he*s  the  poet,  more  or  less,  who 

knows^ 
The  charm  mat  hallows  the  least  thing 

from  prose, 
And  dresses  it  in  its  mild  singing  clothes. 
Poetry's  that  which  sets  a  thought  apart, 
To  worship  Nature  with  a  choral  heart : 
And  maybe  seen  where  rarely  she  intrudes. 
As  birds  in  cages  make  us  think  of  woods. 
Beaux  have  it  in  them,  when  they  love 

the  faces 
Of  country  damsels,  and  their  worsted 

graces. 


>> 


"  Mild  singing  clothes."  What  are 
they  ?  Not  surely  your  yellow  breech- 
es. Mister  Hunt.  Perhaps  caps  and 
bells.  Are  kilts  mild  singing  clothes  ? 
Petticoats  are  liker  the  thing,  when 
they  rustle.  The  two  last  lines  are  not 
original,  but  filched  from  the  Filcher. 
The  were  shewn  publicly  in  prose  by 
the  New  PygmaUon  some  time  ago, 
that  is,  without  their  mild  singing 
clothes.  And  pray,  our  good  Vice- 
Laureate,  what  may  they  mean? — 
When  a  Cockney  chucks  a  country 
wench  under  the  chin,  and  gloats  upon 


CAug. 

her  linsey-woolsey  petticoat,  call  you 
that  "  poetry"  ?  The  author  of  Ri- 
mini ought  to  know  better;  but  we 
hope  that  he  is  merely  shamming  in- 
nocence to  please  us ;  in  whidi  nope 
we  are  strengthened  by  the  subsequent 
strapping  Alexandrine — 

"  The  ladies  rise  in  heaps,  and  give  them 
siveet  admissions  .'** 

A  little  farther  on,  our  Vice  shews 
he  is  no  such  simpleton  about  such 
a£^s  as  he  would  pretend  to  be ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  somewhat  peevishly 
complains,  that,  in  the  present  day,  a 
man  cannot  write  lusciously  and  li« 
quorishly  without  being  shook  by  the 
ears,  or  nose-pulled  by  some  Z.  or 
other. 

"  Else  I  would  print  my  fimcy  by  itself. 
And  be  *  a  love*  on  every  lady's  shelf; 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  so,  some  day  or  other,*' 
&c. 

Promiscuous  concubinage  not  yet  be- 
ing the  order  of  the  day,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *^  loves'*  alluded  to  is  de- 
ferred till  a  fitter  opportunity;  and 
meanwhile  the  Vice  writes,  he  tdls  us, 
such  verses  as  ^'  smile  on  tables  in  the 
parson's  nose."  For  smile,  nostra  pe- 
riculo,  read  smell.  How  elegant  the 
use  of  the  word  parson  !  And,  alto- 
gether, what  dignified  and  gentlanan- 
ly  ease  does  Mr  Hunt  exhibit  in  these 
ms  '^  mild  singing  clothes  !**  Instead 
of  one,  he  shall  have  two  kegs  of  Don* 
bar  reds. 

But  now  fi)r  him.  Hear— beai^— 
hear ! — 

"  First,  on  a  green  I*d  have  a  low,  fatfoad 

house. 
Just  seen  by  travellers  through  the  gudem 

boughs ; 
And  that  my  luck  might  not  seem  ill  be- 

8tow*d, 
A  bench  and  spring  should  greet  them  on 

the  road. 
My  grounds  should  not  be  huge ;  I  like 

to  go 
To  Nature  for  a  range,  and  prospect  too^ 
And  cannot  fancy  sheMl  cdidpriae  for  m% 
Even  in  a  park,  her  all-suffidencyt 
Besides,  my  thoughts  fly  far ;  and  tvfaen 

at  rest. 
Love,  not  a  watch-tower,  but  a  ItJttag 

nest. 
But  all  the  ground  I  had  should  keep  a 

look 
Of  Nature  still,  haye  biids'-nests  and  a 

brook;  .         ' 


See  Liberal,  No.  IV. 
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One  spot  for  flowers,  the  rest  all  turf  and  for  when  you  and  some  fair  friend  were. 

trees ;  strolling  through  the  grove,  and  you 

For  I*d  net  grow  my  own  bad  lettuces.  were  swearins  you  thought  her  charm- 

And  above  all,  no  house  should  be  so  ing, — *'  which  you  did,— down  haply 

jgear,  would  plump  an  epaulette  on  each  m 

Thatitrangers  should  discern  me  here  and  our  Vice-Laureate  s  shoulders,  whidh 

there;  would  be  no  small  nuisance  to  youf 

Much  less  when  some  fair  friend  was  at  fair  friend,  and  stop  the  current  of  her 

my  side,  ideas.     But,  my  good  soul,  you  speak 

And  swear  I  thought  her  charmmg,—  doubtfully  about  the  rookery,  just  as 

which  I  did.  if  y^^  could  order  the  rooks  to  build 

I  am  not  sure  I'd  have  a  rookery ;  ^^  ^ny  morning  you  chose  to  appoint. 

But  sure  I  am  I  d  not  live  near  the  sea,  ^ake  our  advice,  and  have  no  rookery. 

To  view  Its  great  flat  face,  and  have  my  R^ok.pies  are  disgusting ;  and  then  a 

Sleeps  crowd  of  C/Ocknevs  would  be  firiDsr 

Fdled  full  of  dirieking  dreams  and  foun-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  young  Lp-the-twigs  every 

or  h^TeZ^U  When  Ms  slangh-  ^Kd'^to  atrSTofi^^ 

Like  SmUadVmonster  scratching  on  the  t^e  podtive  danger  of  fl«ng  ramrods 

gj^^jg  and  split  barrels.    Let  it  be  fixed, 

rd  live  far'  inland,  in  a  world  of  glades,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  no  rook- 
Yet  not  so  desert  as  to  fright  the  maids :  ery.--'^^  Not  so  desert  as  to  fright  the 
A  batch  of  cottages  should  smoke  beside ;  maids.  Do  you  mean  here,  simply. 
And  there  should  be  a  town  within  a  your  brace  of  servant  girls,  or  maids  in 
moming*s  ride."  general  ?  "  The  maids"  is  an  equivo- 
cal expression ;  so  is  "  fair  friend ;" 
Our  Vice  says,  ^*  my  grounds  should  and  really  all  these  inuendos  set  one's 
iiot  be  large."  His  grounds  ! — Leigh  tooth  on  edge,  and  look  more  like  Odo- 
Hunt's  grounds  ! — A  gentleman  of  herty  himself  than  his  Vice. — "  A 
landed  property! — A  Surrey  freehold-  batch  of  cottages"  is  far  more  elegant 
er  ! — ^What  do  you  mean  by  "  not  than  a  batch  of  Peers,  or  a  batch  of 
large/*  Vice?  It  is  an  indefinite  ex-  bread; — and  "  within  a  morning's 
pression.  What  think  you  of  a  couple  ride"  leaves  the  distance  of  the  town 
of  hundred  acres  ? — "  No  low,  broad  in  a  pleasing  obscurity.  So  you  se- 
houae"  should  ever  have  less  than  an  riously  intend  keeping  a  horse.  I  am 
estate  of  that  extent,  at  least  in  a  ring-  sorry  to  hear  it,  both  on  your  account 
fence.  Now,  is  not  this  rather  exor-  and  his  o^vn.  He  will  have  poor  pick- 
bitant.  Consider  also  the  danger  of  ing  on  the  turf  among  the  trees,  and 
losing  yourself  in  a  multitudinous  sea  will  come  down  with  you  to  a  certainty. 
of  Swedish  turnips — the  dead  certainty  Keep  a  cuddy,  and  let  him  bronze  in 
of  being  lost  for  ever^-or  found  a  ske-  the  lanes ;  but  on  no  account  whatever 
leton,  of  several  months  lying,  in  a  po-  venture  upon  horseback.  Your  fair 
tato  furrow.  Besides,  what  a  most  friend  would  have  nothing  else  to  do 
idiotical  style  of  farming  you  here  but  to  make  plasters ;  and  we  humbly 
chalk  out  for  yourself !  "  One  spot  for  conceive,  that  "  this  morning's  ride  * 
flowers^  and  the  rest  all  turf  and  trees."  will  furnish  a  fundamental  objection 
That  would  never  pay.  Do  you  intend  to  your  villa.  Take  the  coach  at  once, 
to  sell  the  birds'  nests  at  Covjnt-Gar-  or  borrow  a  shandrydan  at  the  "batch 
den  market — eggs,  or  broods  and  all  ?  of  cottages,"  from  the  pig-dealer ;  and 
If  so,  you  must  study  niditication ;  for  so  jog  into  town  in  safety, 
if  you  have  only  a  "  flower  garden.  Aha !  my  friend !  you  are  at  your 
turf,  and  trees,"  and  nothing  else,  devil  old  tricks, — we  knew  we  should  catch 
a  singing  bird  will  builc!  ))is  nest  near  you  at  last.  Next  comes  the  old  image- 
your  ^'  low,  broad  hois'?,  except  it  be  man,  with  his  batch  of  gods  and  goid- 
a  barn-door  fowl  or  a  guinea-pig. —  desses  on  his  board;  and  Mr  Hunt  pur- 
Farther,  what  sort  of  a  brook  will  that  chases  about  a  dozen  nudities  for  the 
be,  widiout  ever  a  stone,  or  a  rock,  or  moderate  sum  of  eighteen-pence  a- 
an  old  rotten  stump,  to  amuse  itself  pair,  rough  and  smooth, 
with  ?  Sudi  a  brook  would  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  deepest  compassion  in  dry  «  And  yet  to  shew  I  had  a  taste  withal, 
weather ;  and,  indeed,  unless  you  had  rd  have  some  casts  of  statues  in  the  halJ» 
a  draw-well,  of  which  no  mention  is  Or  ratlier  entrance,  whose  sweet  steady 
made,  what  is  to  become  of  the  tea-  eyes 

kettle?   Yon  say,  "  T  am  not  sure  I'd  Should  touch  the  comers  with  a  mild 

htftaiookery."  There  you  are  rights  surprise, 
*          •                       11 
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And  Ro  conduct  them,  husliing  to  my        This  is  a  good  passage.    But  what 

door,  if  Bill  Gibbons  should  some  day  pitch 

Where,  if  a  friend,  the  house  should  hear  tibe  ring"for  a  fight  between  the  Bush- 

a  roar.  Cove  and  Cabbage,  with  the  ropes  be- 

The  grateful  beggar  sliould  peep  in  at  longing  to  the  P.  C  in  Mr  Hunt's  Park? 

these.  Fifty  miles  from  town  is  no  security 

And  wonder  what  I  did  witli  Popish  against  such  an  invasion ;  and  surely 

images.**  Mr  Hunt  would  not  countenance  the 
Next,  our  Laureate  says  he  could  Beaks.  What  would  honest  Robin 
write  and  read.  Hood  have  thought  of  the  expression, 
«  Till  it  was  time  «  coy  of  a  science  ?"  If  our  Vice 
To  ride  or  walk,  or  on  the  grass  go  would  consider  the  matter  for  a  minute 
rh)rme.*'  .or  two,  he  would  be  sensible  of  the  ex- 
Stop  a  moment  if  you  please—no  n-  ^^g^^  ludicrousness  of  the  most  remote 
ding.  You  forget  that  we  already  put  comparison  between  himself  and  Robin 
our  veto  on  that.  It  is  not  so  easy  a  ^^^  He— with  his  yellow  breeches, 
matter  for  a  man  at  your  time  of  life  g^jj.  ^^^t,  red  slippers,  and  shabby-gen- 
to  learn  to  ride.  Gracious  heavens  !  ^^j  surtout,  picking  his  steps,  within 
are  you  mad  r  ^  ■,  sound  of  the  dinner-bell,  among  a  few 
«  I'd  never  hunt,  except  the  Fox,  and  y^^  ^f  ^^^pg  ^^^  peony-roses,  or  sc- 

*,        **1^"/.    r      T   u    1 J  rii .»  c  lecting  a  dry  spot  of  his  "  turf  and 

Not  much,  for  fear  I  should  fall,    &c.  „  ^^^^  j^^  ^.^^  «  ^^  ^^ 

Hunting  the  Fox  a  little!  Only  ima-  .^.,  ^^  ^^^1^  ^  ^-^^^J    E^. 
gme  him  breaking  coyer.     Why,  you  ^^^r-and  that  immortal  Bowman  of 
By  over  your  horse  s  ears  at  tlie  hrst  ^^^  p^^^^^  ,   ^.^     personating  Bruce 
ditch,  SIX  inches  wide.    First  of  all,  ^^  Bannockburn  in  ^  Tent,  was  no- 
you  talk  of  riding  to  town-on  paper  ^^.     ^^  ^^^  j^.     ^^  ^^^  Cockney8,with 
-your  bram  and  your  bottom  warm-  ^  quarter-staff  in  his  lily  hand,' enact- 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  you,  but  to  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Sherwood ! 
Hunt  THE  Fox.  O,  Editor  of  the  An-       ^g^^^  pastimes,  however,  would  be 
nals  of  Sporung !  what  would  st  thou  ^^^  ,are,  and  never  aUowed  to  interw 
not  give  lor  a  sight  ofour  worthy  Vice-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Laureate  leading  the   Surrey  Hunt,  « 
reynard  in  view,  and  Tims  whipper- 
in  !  AtW  Hunting  the  Fox,  but  «  I'd  write,  because  I  could  not  help  it ; 
'*  not  much/'  Mr  Hunt  thinks  himself  read 

equal  to  any  display  of  bodily  vigour.  Much  more,  but  nothing  to  oppresy  my 
and  declares —  head ; 

"All  manly  games  I'd  play  at:  golf.  For  heads  are  very  diflferent  things  at  ease, 

and  quoits.  And  forced  to  bear  huge  loads  for  lunilies. 

And  cricket,  to  set  all  my  limbs  to  rights,  Still  I  would  Uiink  of  others;  use  my 
And  make  me  conscious,  with  a  due  re-  P^^j 

spect.  As  fits  a  man  and  lettered  citizen. 

Of  muscles  one  forgets  by  long  neglect.  And  so.  discharge  my  duty  to  the  state ; 

But  as  for  prize-fights,  with  their  butch-  But  as  to  fame  and  glory,  feme  might  wait. 

ering  shows.  Nevertheless,  I'd  write  a  work  in  verse. 

And  crowds  of  black-legs,  I'd  have  none  Full  of  fine  dreams  and  natural  cbarac- 

of  those; —  t^rsj 

J  am  not  l)old  in  other  people's  blows.  Eastern,  perhaps,  and  gathered  from  a 
Besides.  I  should  reside  so  far  from  town,  shore 

Those  human  waves  could  never  bear  me  Wlience  never  poet  took  his  world  before. 

down—  I'o  this  sweet  sphere  I  would  retire  at 
Wliich  would  endear  my  solitude,  I  own.  ^'i'^ 

But  if  a  neighbour,  fond  of  his  antiques,  To  sow  it  witV  delight,  and  shape  with 
Tried  to  renew  a  bout  or  two  at  sticks,  s^*'^  > 

I'd  do  my  best  to  force  a  handsome  laugh  And  should  it  please  me,  and  be  romidly 
Under  a  ruddy  crack  from  quarter-stafl";  done. 

Nor  think  I  had  a  right  to  walk  my  woods,  I*d  launch  it  into  light,  to  sparkle  rouoi 
Coy  of  a  science  that  was  Robin  Hood's.  t^e  sun." 

'Tis  healthy,  and  a  man's ;  and  would  as-        Now,  high  as  our  opinion  i«  of  <mr 

sist  Laureate's  abilities  and  geniu8,weoflfo 

To  make  me  wield  a  falchion  in  my  fist,  to  lay  six  puineas  of  wire- wove  gilt  t» 

3hould  foes  arise  who'd  rather  not  be  apoundofwhitey-brown,  that  not  two 

taught,  hundred  copies  of  this  Eaatern  Tde  are 

And  war  against  the  course  of  truth-ex-  Fold  within  the  two  years.  InatDad  of. 

ploriug  thought. "  <^.  (sparkling  round  tltf  »m/'.  itwSMih 
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a  heavy  bale  in  a  dark  warehouse  ;  and 
if  printed  at  his  own  risk^  Mr  Hunt 
win  find  himself  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  out  of  pocket  Our  Vice-Lau- 
reate must  therefore  give  up  all  idea  of 
*'  broaching  it  into  light/*  and  confine 
himself  to  his  Odes  on  our  Birth-day, 
and  the  Anniversary  Hymn  on  the 
creation  of  the  Magazine. 

Pomfret,  we  are  told,  got  into  a  row 
with  some  Bishop  or  other,  on  account 
of  a  suspicious  line  in  his  poem,  which 
was  thought  to  recommend  a  kept- 
mistress,  in  preference  to  a  wife.  Mr 
Hunt  is  facetious  on  this  in  a  note ; 
but  it  puzzles  us  to  know,  from  the 
following  passage,  whether  he  holds 
the  opinion  erroneously  attached  to 
the  "  Parson." 

"  In  pleasure  and  in  pain,  alike  I  find 
My  face  turn  tenderly  to  womankind ; 
But  then  they  must  be  truly  women,— 

not 
Shes  by  the  courtesy  of  a  petticoat, 
And  left  without  inquiry  to  their  claims. 
Like  haunted  houses  with  their  deviFs 

dams. 
I*d  mend  the  worst  of  women,  if  I  could, 
But  for  a  constancy,  give  me  the  good  ;-i- 
I  do  not  mean  the  formal  or  severe, 
Much  less  the  sly,  who*s  all  for  character ; 
But  such  as,  in  all  nations  and  all  times. 
Would  be  good  creatures,  fit  for  lo\ing 

rhymes; 
Kind,  candid,  simple,  yet  of  sterling  sense, 
And  of  a  golden  age  for  innocence. 
Of  these  my  neighbours  should  have 

choice  relations ; 
And  I  (though  under  certain  alterations) 
I  too  would  bring— (though  I  dislike  the 

name ; 
The  Reverend  Mr  Pomfi'et  did  the  same ; 
Let  its  wild  flavour  pass  a  line  so  tame;)^- 
A  wife,— or  whatsoever  better  word 
The  times,  grown  wiser,  might  by  law 

afford 
To  the  chief  friend  and  partner  of  my 

board. 
The  dear,  good  she,  by  every  habit  then,— 
Ties  e*en  when  pleasant,  very  strong  with 

men; 
Though  your  wise  heads  first  make  one's 

system  wrong, 
And  then  insist  that  only  theirs  last 

long,— 
Would  finish,  and  make  round  in  every 

part, 
Tlie  natural  harmony  of  her  own  wise 

heart; 
And  by  the  loss  of  something  of  her  right 
Of  l>eing  jealous,  consummate  delight 
G^mIs  !  how  I*d  love  her  morning,  noon, 

and  night  T' 
Now,  who  and  what  the  devil  is  this 
madam  ? — How  is  she  to  be  n8tned  ? 
f^Mim,  or  Mistress  ?— What  altera^ 


tions  does  our  mysterious  friend  nf^n 
to  make  on  the  Marriage  Law  ?  Has 
he  comniunicated  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, my  Lord  Ellenborough^  Dr  Phil-p 
limbre,  and  the  blacksmith  at  Gretna- 
Green  ?  — What  is  there  peculiar] j 
odious,  loathsome,  and  repulsive  in  the 
word  "  wife,"  that  Mr  Hunt  should 
publicly  express  his  dislike  of  it,  '*  in 
mild  singing  clothes  ?*'  What  word 
would  he  prostitute  in  its  place  ?  Or 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  tympanum 
of  his  ear,  or  the  core  of  his  heart,  that 
a  word  sacred  to  all  the  rest  of  his  spe- 
cies, should,  to  him,  sound  unhallow- 
ed? 
On  he  goes. 

^  I*d  have  my  mornings  to  myself.    £v*h 

ladies 
Should  not  prevent  me  this,  except  on 

May-days : 
Unless  we  fairly  struck  our  tents  awhile, 
To  stroll,  like  gipsies,  round  about  the 

isle ; 
A  plan  I  might  be  bent  on,  1  confess. 
Provided  colds  would  give  us  leave,  and 

dress, 
And  twenty  other  inconveniences. 
I'd  give  up  even  my  house  to  live  like 

them, 
And  have  a  health  in  every  look  and 

limb, 
To  which  our  best  perceptions  must  be 

dim. 
A  gipsy's  body,  and  a  poet's  mind. 
Clear  blood,  quick  foot,  free  spirit,  and 

thought  refined, 
Perpetual  airs  to  breathe,  and  loves  to 

bind,— 
Such  were  the  last  peifcction  of  mvu 

kind." 

It  does  not  seem  to  us,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  putting  this 
scheme  into  practice  are  at  all  insur- 
mountable. What  if  some  two  or  three 
of  the  party  should  have  a  cold,  can- 
not they  take  with  them  a  few  boxes 
of  lozenges,  and  a  score  of  aperient 
powders  ?  In  a  few  days,  all  obstruc* 
tions  will  be  worked  off*;  and  the 
Blanket- Tent  will  murmur  beneath 
the  moon  with  a  mellower  and  more 
subdued  snore.  In  a  Blanket-Tent,' 
we  presume,  the  gipsying  party  mean 
to  shelter ;  and  do  not  forget  now  to- 
provide  for  yourselves  a  sufficient  stock 
of  horn  for  the  manufactory  of  orna-' 
mental  spoons.  As  to  dress,  about 
which  Mr  Hunt  seems  to  be  so  un- 
happy, let  him  boldly  take  with  him. 
his  yellow  breeches  m  a  band-box;' 
and  every  day  before  dinner,  he  cai) 
~»ut  them  on  most  rurally  in  a  ditch 
>y  the  road-side,  cxhibitiDg 
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**  Tbe  last  perfection  of  mankind,  of  something  beyond  our  experience  or 

A  gipsy's  body,  and  a  poet*8  mind."  observation— but  may,  nevertheless. 
As  to  the  '^  twenty  other  inconve-  »^ew  Mr  Hunt's  fiuniliar  knowledge  of 
niences/'  we  confer  them^  whatever  ^e  human  heart.  To  prevent  thepoa- 
they  are,  quite  imaginary;  and  the  ability  of  such  enormities,  he  suggesta 
party  will  find  both  luxuries  and  ne-  a  very  notable  expedient.— 
cessaries  in  every  wood.  "  I*d  have  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which. 

On  returning  from  this  pretty  little     ^     ^  weather 
wild  excursion,  Mr  Hunt  once  more     ^^  ^^^V  ^^ose,  we  all  might  come  toge- 

'^  takes  up  house:"  and  he  really  gives  ,„.,,,.?''»      ^         ^ 

himself  tibe  character  of  a  very  plea-  ^'^  ^»^f  ^y  f""'  ^^  «»«  nevertheless 

aant  and  amiable  landlord.  ^^  Y"^^«^  ^"  "^^  ^"t'  ">d  ^^^^  ^^ 

« These  mornings,  with  their  work,  ^     '^^H*  t     i^  r 

should  earn  for  me  ^"®  ^^  ^®  «^°*«  «^^"^^  ^®  *  «P«*  «^ 
My  afternoon's  content  and  liberty.  „  ,.^^*    , ,    ,  •     i     -^w 

I'd  have  an  early  dinner,  and  a  plain,  ^uch  as  would  please  a  squirrel  with  his 

Not  tempting  much  to  '  cut  and  come  ^       ^      *  ^        it-  i 

iYj  .^  °  I  mean  a  slope,  looking  upon  a  slope, 

A  UttlTwiie,  or  not,  as  health  allow'd,  Wood-crownM,  and  dell'd  with  turf,   a 

But  for  my  friends,  a  stock  to  make  me  „     ^^"  *^"P*  ,  ... 

jgfmiA.  Here,  when  our  moods  were  quietest, 

Bottles  of  something  delicate  and  rare,  -,,     ^^  .  P™^  ^  u  ^v    j 

Whksh  I  should  draw,  and  hold  up  with  ^he  scenic  shades,  and  watch  the  doves 

an  air  "*    ^^^^ 

And  set  them  on  the  table,  and  say,        ?f^d««  ^^^  ^r^^naiT  and  necessary 

<  Xhere  *'  "  out-houses,  such  as  hen-house,  pig- 

We  were  hcie  moat  anxious  to  know  ?/>  dog-kennel,  «  and  the  rest,  Mr 

the  lUmensions  of  Mr  Hunt's  dming-  ^P*  proposes  to  build  a  «  chapel, 

room,  and  the  prevailing  colour  of  its  Thjs  made  us  wmk  ag^n ;  for  nothing 

fiimiture.    But  we  are  only  told,  ^^^^^  *H™  ^  irritable  as  to  be  sus- 

«  My  dining-room   should  have  some  P^cted  of  Christianity.  But  list-Oh ! 

Selves  of  books,  hst— if  ever  you  did  the  dear  Cockney 

If  only  for  their  grace  and  social  looks —  1^^^ 

Horace  and  Plutarch,  Plato,  and  some  "  G'«ek  beauty  should  be  there,  and  Go- 
more,  **^»c  shade ; 

Who  knew  how  to  refine  the  tables*  roar,  ^"^  ^"^^^  ^  anger,  gentle  as  a  maid. 

And  sprinkled  sweet  philosophy  between.  The  name  on  whose  dear  heart  my  hope's 
As  meats  are  reconciled  with  slips  of  worn  cheek  was  laid. 

green.  Here,  with  a  more  immediate  conscious- 

I  read  infallibly,  if  left  alone ;  "®^^> 

But  after  meat,  an  author  may  step  down  Would  we  feel  all  that  blesses  us,  and 
To  settle  a  dispute,  or  talk  himself:^-  bless; 

I  seem  to  twitch  him  now  with  finger  And  lean  on  one  another's  heart,  and 
firom  his  shelt"  ™a^e 

Hitherto  our  opinions  on  all  the  Sweet  resolutions,  ever,  for  love's  sake ; 

principal  questions  in  taste,  manners,  And  recognize  the  eternal  Good  and  Fair, 

Siorals,  and  religion,  have  been  in  uni-  Atoms  of  whose  vast  active  spmt  we  are, 

son;  but  now  Mr  Hunt  and  we  cease  And  try  by  what  great  yearnings  we  could 

to  row  in  the  same  boat — for  if  we  --      °'^*;®  ...         ,.      ^    ^  , 

did,  we  should  be  puUingaway,  when  ^^  B"""  °"  "•"*  ""  ''^«  ..*«»  ^"^  * 

he  was  backine  water     Wat  will  ""'^  harmonious  course." 

ne  was  DacKing  water.     v\  nat  win        g  ^       ^  .^ 

Moherty  say  to  his  Vice,  when  he  pocket-handkerchief-and  if  youLve 

^**^*'  any  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

"  I  would  not  sit  in  the  same  room  to  For,  woe  is  me !  and  alack !  alack-a- 

dine  day  !  poor  dear  Mr  Hunt  has  taken  to 

And  pass  the  evening ;  much  less  booze  his  bed — is  going  to  die — ^is  dead. 

till  nine,  «  And  when  I  died,  'twould  please  me  to 
And  then,  witli  a  white  waistcoat  and  be  laid 

red -face.  In  my  o^\'n  ground's  most  solitary  shade ; 

Rise,  with  some  stupid,  mumbling,  com-  Not  for  the  gloom,  much  less  to  bealone* 

.  roon-place,  But  solely  as  a  room  that  still  migiit  seem  ' 
And  '  join  the  ladies,'  bowing,  for  some  my  own. 

tea.  There  should  my  friends  come  atiJ],  as  to 
With   nauseous  looks,    half  lust,    half  a  place 

irony."  That  held  me  yet,  and  bring  m«  •  kind 
The  last  line  in  this  quotati     >pcaks  face: 
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There  shmiM  they  bring  me  still  their  No — ^no — no. — ^It  must  not  ^  shall 

griefs  and  joys,  not  be.  Buried  in  your  own  grounds ! 

And  hear  in  the  swelFd  breeze  a  little  No— no — no !   It  is  too  far  froin  town 

answering  noise.  — and  the  Wuster-Heavy  would  be 

Had  I  renown  enough,  I'd  choose  to  lie,  perpetually  overloaded  with  pilgriois 

As  Hafiz  did,  bright  in  the  public  eye,  seeking  the  shrine  where  thou  wert 

With  marble  grace  enclosed,  and  a  green  i^id.  We  insist  on  your  submitting  to 

sh^6»  a  public  funeral,  and  in  Westmin- 

And  young  and  old  should  read  me,  and     g^ER  Abbey. 
be  glad." 

TICKLEK. 

After  aU,  we  must  succumb,  ODoherty.    North  is  North.    He  is  our  mas* 
ter  in  all  things,  and  above  all  in  good  humour. 

ODOHERTY. 

An  admirable  lecture  indeed.  Put  round  the  bottles,  and  I  shall  repay  Great 
Christopher  with  a  chaunt. 

OMNES. 

Do— do— do. 

ODOHERTY  (jSl7lgs)* 

The  Tories — a  National  Melody.  . 

1. 
'Tis  with  joy  and  exultation  I  look  round  about  this  nation. 

And  contemplate  the  sum  (^  her  glories ; 
You  must  share  in  my  delight,  for  whoever  is  is  right-r-  .. 

Oh !  the  prime  ones  are  everywhere  Tories. 
Start  whatever  game  ye  please,  youll  be  satisfied  in  these — 

The  just  pride  of  the  Island  reposes- 
Whigs  in  ambushes  may  chaff,  but  the  Tories  have  the  laugh 
Wnen  it  comes  to  the  counting  of  noses. 

Dear  boys ! 
When  it  comes  to  the  counting  of  noses. 

< 
2. 
Can  the  gentlemen  of  Brookes'  shew  a  nose,  now,  like  the  Duke's, 

Who  squabash'd  every  Marshal  of  Boney's ; 
And  at  last  laid  Boney's  self  on  yon  snug  outlandish  shelf. 

Just  with  three  or  four  rips  feu:  his  cronies  ? 
When  the  Hollands  and  the  Greys  see  the  garniture  of  bays 

Nodding  o'er  this  invincible  Tory, 
Can  they  give  the  thing  the  by-go,  by  directing  us  to  Vigo, 
And  parading  their  Corporal's  story  ? 

Poor  Bob  I 
Their  negotiating  Corporal's  story ! 

3. 
'Tis  the  same  way  in  the  law  :-^In  the  Chancellor's  big  paw. 

What  are  all  these  Whig-praters  but  rushes  ? 
With  one  knitting  of  his  brows  every  whelp  of  them  he  cows-— 

With  one  sneer  all  their  Balaam  he  crushes. 
Thev  got  silkers  from  the  Queen ;  but  in  ragged  bombazeen 

Tney  must  all  be  contented  to  jaw,  now. 
Hence,  the  Virulence  that  wags  twenty  clappers  at  "  Old  Bags," 

And  behind  his  back  ealls  mm  '^  Bashaw"  now — 

Poor  dears ! 

They  behind  his  back  call  him  "  Bashaw"  now  ! 

I 

4. 
Stout  Sir  Walter  in  Belles  Lettres  has,  I'm  bold  to  say,  no  betters ; 

Even  the  base  Buff-and-Blue  don't  deny  this — 
Why  ? — Because  their  master.  Constable,  would  be  packing  off  fSoit  Di 
stable. 
The  first  pup  of  the  pack  that  dur^t  try  this. 
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"  You  shan't  breakfast,  dine,  nor  sup"  ties  their  ugly  muz2leB  up 

From  the  venture  of  such  a  vagary ; 
But  a  sulky  undergrowl  marks  the  malice  of  the  foul^ 

And  we  see  and  enjoy  their  quandary^ 

Poor  curs  ! 

We  all  see  and  enjoy  their  quandary. 

5. 
Thus,  in  Letters,  Law,  and  Arms^  we  exhibit  peerless  charms  ; 

We  in  Parliament  equally  triumph — 
When  to  Canning  we  but  pointy  Brougham's  nose  jumpeth  out  of  joint. 

And  Sir  Jaramy  Macgerald  must  cry  "  humph  !" 
Then  we've  Peel,  too,  and  we've  Croker,  who  uprais'd  the  *'  hclLj  poker/* 

O'er  thy  crockery  lately,  Joe  Hume! 
'Neath  our  eloquence  and  wit.  Duck-in-thunder-like  they  sit. 

And  await  the  completion  of  doorn-^ 

Poor  things ! 

They  await  the  completion  of  doom. 

6. 
We've  the  President  to  paint — we've  the  Wilberforce  for  Saint— 

And  our  sculptors  are  Flaxman  and  Chantry  I 
On  the  stage  we've  Young  and  Terry — ay,  and  Liston  the  arch-merry. 

And  great  Kitchener  chhunts  in  our  pantry ! — 
'Mong  the  heroes  of  the  ring,  we've  a  Jackson  and  a  Spring— 

We've  a  Bull  to  gore  all  the  Whig  news-folk — 
Among  preachers  we've  a  Philpotts— an  ODoherty  'mong  swill-pot« — 

And  Saul  Rothschild  to  tower  o'er  the  Jews-folk, 

Dear  boys ! 

Baron  Rothschild  to  tower  o'er  the  Jews-folk. 

7. 
What  Review  Can  Whig-sty  furnish,  but  is  sure  to  lose  its  burnish 

When  our  Quarterly's  splendours  we  hang  up  ? — 
Or  what  Magazine's  to  mention,  of  the  slenderest  pretension. 

Beside  Christopher's  princely  prime-bang-up? 
There's  but  ONE  besides  in  Britain,  I  consider  twould  be  fitting 

To  name  after  and  over  that  rare  man, 
'Tis  the  Tort  on  the  throne — ^for  his  heart  is  all  our  own. 

And  'tis  this  keeps  their  elbows  so  bare,  man. 

Poor  souls ! 

Their  hearts  low,  and  their  breeches  so  bare,  man  ! 

8. 
Oh  !  with  joy  and  exultation  we  look  round  about  the  nation. 

And  contemplate  the  sum  of  her  glories. 
Oh  !  how  just  is  our  delight !   Oh !  whoever  is  is  right. 

Oh !  the  prime  ones  are  everywhere  Tories  ! 
Look  whatever  way  you  please,  'tis  in  these,  and  only  these. 

All  the  pride  of  the  Island  reposes— 
We've  the  com  and  they've  the  chafi^ — they've  the  scorn  and  we're  the 
laugh,— 
They've  the  nettles  and  ours  are  the  roses. 

Dear  boys ! 
They've  the  nettles  and  we  have  the  roses. 
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OV  THB  SOURCES  OV  THB  PICTUAESQUfi  AXD  BEAUTIFUL. 

^^  The  place  where  we  met  was  a  deep  glen,  the  scroggy  sides  whereof  were  as  if  rocks. 
Slid  trees,  -and  brambks,  with  here  and  there  a  ydlow  primrose,  and  a  blue  hyacinth 
between,  had  been  thrown  hy  some  wild  architect  into  many  a  d\ffieuU  and  fantastical 
fonn."«--RiNGAV  Gtlhaize,  VoL  lll^p,  222. 

To  artists^  '^  the  metaphysic"  has  dogmatical,  (dealers  in  taste  are  gehe- 

besn  a  downright  Will-o*-tne-wiSip—  rally  so,)  and  not  explanatory.  Their 

''an  ignis  fatutts,  or  wild  fire." — ^Itlias  gusto  is,  as  it  were,  ''Evangelical." 

led  them  only  iato  bogs.    I  pass  by  They  "  preach  up"  something ;  and 

musidans,  as  a  hopel^  not  to  say  if  you  ask  why,   they  answer  ^God 

disagreeable^  subject ;  but  what  artist  wot)  b^  an  appeal  to  their  feeliqgSy 

of  any  description  has  not  been  delu-  that  it  is  so  and  so — and  there  tlie  mat- 

ded  by  what  ne  (Grod  save  the  mark !)  ter  ends.  This  is  the  way  fiddlers  use 

caUod  "abstract  reasoning ?"    "  The  you,  when  you  are  rash  enough  to  be 

nonsense  of  the  stone  ideal,"  has  spo£L«  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  some  noise 

ed  all  the  sculptors,  time  immemoriaL  of  an  overture,  or  labyrinth  of  a  ca- 

The.  single  word  "  classical"  has  de-  dence,  and  then,  like  many  other  pole- 

stroved  its  thousands  and  ten  thou-  micals,  conclude  by  getting  into  a  pas« 

sands.  How  many  acres  of  canvass  have  sion.  But  to  the  subject.  JLet  ^\x^  one 

been  barbarously  mined  by  "  effect !"  read  Knight,  and  Burke,  and  Gilpin, 

How  many  poets  have  broken  their  "and  the  rest,"  as  Barry  Comwali 

backs  in  straining  after  "  dignity"  and  would  say,  and  then  honesUy  confetti 

the  "  heroic,  according  to  Aristotle  I"  whether  he  knows  more  than  he  did 

If  Parliament  were  to  pass  a  law  to  before  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 

cause  these  terms  to  be  proscribed  and  Picturesque  and  Beautifui,  as  used  by 

forgotten,  like  the  name  of  him  "  who  artists.  1  mean  the  fundamental  mean* 

fir^  the  Ephesian  dome,"  it  would  be  ing ;  the  just  principle ;  "  the  rewm 

a  public  henefit.     The  word  "  Pic-  wherefore"    It  is  not  to  tell  us  that 

turesqiie*  seems  chiefly  to  have  sin-  "  this  is  picturesque,  but  not  beaitfti* 

ned,  in  being  the  cause  of  manifold  ful,"  and  that  "  this  is  beautiful,  but 

bulky  volumes  coming  into  existence,  not  picturesque."  It  is  not  to  inform  U8, 

whicli,  so  far  as  concerns  the  explana-  that  each  of  these  two  things  gives 

tion  of  the  subject,  whereof  they  pro-  pleasure  to  the  mind  in  a  different  way, 

fess  to  treat,  mig^t  as  well  never  have  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, — it  is 

been  written.  The  books  on  this  sub-  not  this  that  can  satisfy  us.    It  is  the 

ject  are  made  up  of  assertions ;  asser-  naked  principle  upon  which  the  mind 

tions  just  enough,  perhaps ;  but  still  acts,  and  by  which  it  is  acted  upoii^ 

forming  only  a  string  of  truisms  in  when  it  receives  this  pleasure,  that  we 

the  di^uise  of  an  inquiry.    They  are  want  to  know — and  of  this  we  are  told 
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nothing.  We  do  not  deny  the  facts ; 
but  the  *'  quamobrem"  and  the  "  quo- 
modo"  are  still  wanting.  Yet  the  Pic- 
turesque and  Beautiful  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  two  very  simple  princi- 
ples. The  treatises  expressly  on  the 
subject^  however^  stop  short  at  effects^ 
without  almost  the  slightest  attempt 
to  evolve  causes;  and  if  I  had  not 
been  pleased  with  our  friend  Gralt's 
Ringan  Gilhaize  on  any  other  score^ 
I  must  have  been  delighted  to  find  it 
contain  a  passage^  which^  by  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  a  single  word,  afibrds 
me  at  once  a  motto  for  my  sheet,  and 
a  key  to  my  principle.  The  peculiar 
adjective  is  marked  by  italics.  Its  sin- 
gular application  in  this  striking  pas- 
sage has  probably  produced  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment  apd  uncertainty  in 
many  readers.  To  explain  its  fitness 
in  this  place — to  shew  now  this  single 
term  may  be  said  to  contain  the  mar- 
row of  the  Picturesque,  is  the  ''  for- 
lorn hope"  of  the  following  remarks. 

If  any  one  be  at  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  many  wire-drawn  and  desul- 
tory treatises  which  have  been  put 
forth  "  about  and  about"  the  Pictu- 
resque and  Beautiful,  he  will  find,  I 
belieye,  that  they  all  end,  after  many 
a  weary  catalogue  of  things  which  are, 
or  are  not,  picturesque  or  beautifUl,  in 
laying  down  as  a  sort  of  general  rule, 
that  picturesque  objects  are  rough, 
beautiful  ones  smooth.  Dilapidated 
buildings,  intermingling  trees,  per- 
turbed waters,  are,  say  they,  pictu- 
resque. Glassy  lakes,  regular  arcnitec- 
ture,  smooth  nills,  and  shaven  lawns, 
are  beautiM.  Good — but  why  are  we 
delighted  with  these  things  in  such 
^posite  and  unaccountable  ways  ? 
"Why  do  we  call  a  regularly  built  pa- 
lace beautiful,  and  yet  not  tolerate  it 
in  a  picture  (or  scarcely  so)  until  it 
has  tumbled  uown,  and  is  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  choked  up  with  weeds 
and  brushwood?  Discuss  unto  me, 
good  Book-maker,  what  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  apparent  contradiction.  I  know 
well  enough  it  is  no  joke  to  call  the 
Picturesque  "  a  picture  askew ;"  but  I 
want,  farther,  to  know  how  this  comes 
about — ^^  the  plain  song  of  it ;"  in 
short,  why  landscape  painters  and  their 
admirers  are  contented  to  draw  any  ob- 
ject, natural  or  artificial,  in  the  precise 
ratio  of  its  worthlessness  in  all  other 
respects  :  — ^Why  they  luxuriate  in 
tumble-down  temples,  deserted  mona- 


steries, ill-grown  trees,  twisted  shrubs^ 
coarse  grass,  withered  leaves,  old  wo- 
men, broken  pots,  hoopless  casks,  trod- 
den-down  com,  Shetland  ponies,  star- 
ved Jackasses,  with  masters  "  more 
ragged  than  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
cloth  V*  A  painter,  like  the  owl  in  the 
fable,  loves  Sulta»Mahmoud,  because 
he  can  give  him  ^^  fifty  ruined  vil- 
lages." Now  this  cannot  be  all  whim 
and  caprice.  Whode  bodies  of  men 
would  not  thus  run  mad  "  uorth- 
north-west"  for  nothing.  *'  There 
must  be  reason  for  it,  u  philosophy 
could  find  it  out." 

It  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of  our 
nature,  that  we  attain  to  pleasurable  ■ 
feelings  through  two  opposite  media. 
There  is  the  excitement  of  unusual 
exertion,  mental  or  corporeal,  or  both 
mixed ;  and  there  is  tne  pleasure  of 
unexpected  ease  or  quiescence.  The 
first  should  appear  to  consist  in  the 
delight  of  overcoming  a  more  than  or- 
dini^  difiSculty ;  the  last  in  finding 
less  difficulty  tnan  ordinary  to  OTei^ 
come.  This  is  applicable,  more  or  less^ 
in  some  shape  or  other,  to  every  de- 
scription, probably,  of  mental  ana  cor- 
poreal action.  Thus  we  take  pleasure 
m  ascending  a  mountain  or  climbing  a 
rock  from  the  difficulty  overcome  ;  and 
in  skaiting,  riding,  or  sailings  fimn  the 
unusual  ease  with  which  we  move.  In 
reading,  we  are  pleased  with  subtle 
argumentation,  acute  logic,  or  pro- 
found analysis,  from  the  fibrst  principle, 
that  of  dijmculty  overcome;  Imt  with 
smooth  poetry,  or  easy  and  fioniliar 
prose,  from  the  unexpected  quickness 
with  which  the  mina  is  led  forward. 
The  pleasure  of  riddles  contrasted  with 
that  derived  fhnn  those  rhymes  that 
are  used  as  a  ''  memoria  technica,"  or 
artificial  memory,  is  an  instance  in 
point ;  and  of  the  same  description  is 
the  pleasure  received  from  hearing  or 
playing  difficult  and  complicated  mu- 
sic, compared  with  that  which  arises 
from  a  flowing  and  simple  air.  It  h 
needless  to  multiply  examples.  The 
general  principle  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true.  Whether  it  may 
help  us  to  a  solution  of  the  origin  of 
the  Picturesque  and  Beautiful— that 
is  to  say,  of  the  modes  of  the  difflsrent 
descriptions  of  pleasure  which  we  diaw 
from  the  contemplation  of  otiyectB  co- 
ming under  those  denominational  is 
the  next  inquiry. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  those 
principles  elucidate  the.cauifla  of  Ike 
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different  sorts  of  pleasure^  derivable 
from  the  view  of  certain  objects  called 
picturesque  and  beautiful^  we  must 
inquire  whether  these  objects  general- 
ly are  adapted  to  call  up  the  feelings 
in  question  according  to  the  principles 
supposed.    Let  us  take  an  example. 
The  most  picturesque  object,  perhaps^ 
in  nature,  is  a  tree.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Be- 
cause the  distribution  of  its  parts  is  so 
infinitely  complicated,  and  so  wonder- 
fully diversified,  that  the  mind  cannot, 
even  by  the  longest-continued  efibrts, 
attain  to  a  full  and  complete  idea  and 
remembrance  of  them.    No  painter 
could  ever  delineate  a  tree,  branch  by 
branch,  leaf  by  leaf.     If  he  did,  no 
spectator  could  decide  whether  he  had 
done  so  or  not.  Our  most  distinct  idea 
of  a  tree  is  only  general.  We  have  lit- 
tle more  than  an  outline.  The  greater 
and  more  superficial  indentions  of  its 
foliage,  its  larger  interstices  of  branch, 
its  masses  of  shadow,  and  its  most 
pervading  hues,  are  enough  for  us.  We 
are  compelled  to  lump  and  sloven  over 
a  million  of  beautifal  particularities, 
exquisite  minutenesses,  which  our  ap- 
prehension is  not  microscopic  enough 
to  seize  in  the  detail.  In  spite  of  our- 
selves we  make  a  daub  of  it  even  in 
imagination.    Hence,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  masses  of  foliage,  there  is  a 
perpetual  excitement  and  struggle  of 
the  mind  to  obtain  a  complete  idea — a 
constant  approach  with  an  impossibi- 
lity of  reacmng  the  desired  goal.  Dif- 
ficulty, then,  is  the  source  of  the  Pic- 
turesque.   Irregular  variety  is  its  life. 
Regularity,  plsun,  and  metnod,  are  its 
antipodes.  They  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  opposite  quality — the  Beautifial 
-^the  term  being,  of  course,  used  in  a 
limited  sense. 

Let  us  try  to  elucidate  this  farther. 
I  have  said,  that  the  pleasure  we  de- 
rive from  the  contemplation  of  objects 
which  are  styled  Beautiful,  as  opposed 
to  Picturesque,  arises  from  the  unex- 
pected ease  and  readiness  with  which 
we  comprehend  the  distribution  of 
their  parts.  Take  regular  architecture 
as  a  specimen.  In  the  largest  and  most 
complex  edifice  of  Grecian  or  modem 
regular  architecture,  general  simplicity 
and  order  are  the  ground-work.  Let 
the  minor  parts  be  ornamented  as  they 
will — let  tlie  details  be  ever  so  elabo- 
rate, ever  so  diversified,  still  the  gene- 
ral design  is  at  the  first  view  fully  pre- 
sent to  the  mind.  Let  any  one  look  at 
Ae  Parthenon,  at  St  Peter'«,  at  St 


Paul's,  at  Blenheim  or  Versailles,  and 
he  comprehends  their  plan  at  once.  He 
perceives  immediately  that  the  parts  of 
these  immense  edifices  answer  to  each 
other ;  tower  to  tower,  wing  to  wing, 
pillar  to  pillar,  window  to  window.  He 
IS  struck  with  the  triumph  of  order. 
He  comprehends  at  a  single  glance  the 
distribution  of  millions  of  tons  of  mar- 
ble or  freestone — the  disposal  of  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  complicate  ornament. 
He  lays  out  at  once  correctly  in  his 
mind  acres  of  lawn  and  shrubbery — 
miles  of  terrace  or  parterre.  This  plea- 
surable sense  of  unexpected  ease  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Beautiful  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Picturesque.  They 
are  produced  and  reproduced  by  the 
alternate  destruction  of  each  other.  The 
introduction  of  confusion  is  the  origin 
of  the  first,  and  the  remedy  of  mat 
confusion,  of  the  second. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  most 
beautiful  temple  that  Grecian  archi- 
tecture can  boast.  While  perfect,  it  is 
no  great  subject  of  a  picture  in  the 
abstract.  But  let  time  work  his  will 
with  it.  Let  the  columns  fall,  let  the 
roof  shrink,  let  moss  and  decay  and 
violence  deform  the  stones,  let  trees 
and  brushwood  and  long  grass  spring 
about  it,  and  in  it,  and  upon  it — tmtil 
every  straight  line  be  broken  and  all 
uniformity  destroyed,  and  it  is  pic" 
iuresque.  It  becomes  so  because  the 
original  regularity  of  the  plan  is  lost. 
We  have  to  labour  out  the  idea  of  its 
present  state  without  assistance  from 
Its  former  beauty;  or  with  such  as- 
sistance as  impedes  more  than  it  helps. 
If  the  column  on  the  right  stands,  that 
on  the  left  is  prostrate.  If  this  pedes- 
tal is  entire,  that  is  broken.  If  the 
wall  here  is  r^ular,  there  it  is  shrunk 
or  shattered.  If  this  stone  is  smooth, 
that  is  rough.  If  this  part  is  white, 
that  is  black.  It  is  a  chaos,  a  ruin, — 
and  can  only  be  pictured  and  retained 
in  the  mind  by  intense  observance  and 
prolonged  contemplation. 

If  this  mode  of  trial  be  applied  to 
other  objects,  it  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer in  the  same  manner.  A  ship,  for 
instance,  with  her  yards  squared,  her 
sails  bent,  and  every  rope  entire,  sail- 
ing steadily  on  a  smootn  sea,  at  right 
angles  with  the  line  of  vision,  is  as 
little  picturesque  as  so  complicated  an 
object  can  well  be.  Wreck  that  same 
vessel,  however.  Let  her  he  obliquely 
on  her  keel,  **  docked  in  sand."  Sfee 
her  when 
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*«  Her  masthath  ta'enan  angle  with  the  tkj, 
Ftom  whidi  it  shifb  not." 

I^et  her  planks  desert  her  ribs;  her 
masts  give  way;  her  sails  fly  to  tat- 
ters ;  her  stays  be  broken— while  the 
billowsj 

««  Curling  their  ruffian  heacU," 

charge  fVill  speed  upon  her^  and  break 
over  her  at  intervals;  and  dhebeoomes 
at  once  the  very  pink  of  the  Picturesque 
— ^the  de%ht  of  painters — the  horror 
of  underwriters. 

In  dress,  the  most  beautiful  and  ela- 
borate uniform  is  not  picturesque.  Why 
is  it  not  so  ?  Precisely  because  it  is  a 
uniform;  beoause  one  paui;  presup- 
poses another.  We  know  it  by  a  seC" 
Hon,  Tassel  dangles  after  tassel ;  la- 
pelle  balances  lapelle ;  shoulder-knot 
copies  shoulder-knot ; 

"  Skirt  nods  at  skirt ;  each  button  has  a 

brother ; 
And  half  the  collar  but  reflects  the  other." 

Now,  "handy-dandy,"  change-clothes 
—and  "  your  tattered  prodigal,  just 
come  from  swine-keeping,  and  eating 
draff  and  husks"— is  the  very  darling 
of  the  Picturesque ;  and  he  is  so,  be- 
cause his  wretchedness  is  not  of  a 
piece,  like  the  other's  finery.  There  is 
no  method  in't.  The  entire  stocking 
on  ihis  leg  does  not  ensure  us  against 
a  torn  one  on  the  other,  any  more 
than  die  rent  in  this  elbow  necessarily 
presupposes  a  hole  in  that.  He  has  no 
keeping  about  him,  excepting  a  sort  of 
medium  tint  of  squalidity.  There  is 
no  fellowship  in  his  patches.  They 
are  various  in  form  and  in  hue,  as 

•*'  Autumn  leaves 

In  Vallombrosa." 

His  rags  obey  the  winds,  and  them 
only.  His  unkempt  hair,  untouched 
by  powder  or  curling-iron,  is  "  of 
what  colour  it  pleases  Grod."  It  would 
puzzle  a  sanhedrim  of  tailors  to  make 
a  fiic-simile  of  him.  He  is  beyond 
their  hand — and  so  they  deliver  him 
over  to  Mr  Somebody,  the  artist,  as 
materials  for  the  Hcturesque. 

It  would  be  useless  to  add  to  these 
examples.  If  difl^culty  of  conception 
be  the  source  of  that  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  contemplating  picturesque 
objects,  the  reason  of  our  preferring 
to  see  such  objects  delineated  in  a  pic- 
ture is  obvious  enough.  It  is,  how- 
ever, twofold  in  its  nature.  First,  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  difl&culty  of  con- 
ceiving accurately  of  irregular  objects 


ESeft 


overcome  so  far,  as  to  enaUe  their  he» 
ing  delineated  correctly  on  paper  or 
canvass.  And,  seoondly,  in  viewinjg 
the  picture,  we  have  a  £unter  xrae^ 
tion  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  hxaa 
seeing  the  objects  themselves.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  reasons  for  pr^erring 
the  Picturesque  in  painting,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  regulauyBeanlif^ 
loses  much  more  of  its  efifect  when  di- 
minished. The  actual  ffuiM  aeema  to 
be  necessarv,  to  produce  the  surprise 
whidi  we  feel  in  imdentancUnga  and 
arranging  at  once  in  the  min4^  the 
proportions  of  a  mighty  bo^  r^rular 
object.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  nothing 
in  a  picture ;  and  yet  it  is  as  pictu- 
resoue  as  most  modem  structurca.  In 
suGiL  drawings,  we  know  there  ia  no 
difficulty  of  execution.  We  cannot 
forget  the  rule  and  compasses  j  and 
the  draughtsman  becomes  a  mere  me- 
chanist in  our  eyes.  In  colouring,  the 
same  rules  hold  good.  We  may  fui« 
ther  observe  of  colours,  that  the  most 
glaring  are  perhaps  the  least  pictu- 
resque, from  their  bdng  of  unfirequent 
occurrence,  in  masses,  in  natundsoenes. 
All  Uie  colours  of  a  harlequin's  jacket, 
however,  would  not  be  jnctineaque  if 
r^ularly  disposed.  To  be  so,  t)iey 
must  be  thrown  together,  and  inter- 
mingle, as  Nature  and  the  Seasens 
mingle  them.  Why  are  autonmsl  tints 
the  greatest  £ftveurites  ?  Because  they 
are  the  most  varied  •and  capricioas. 
The  most  complex  figuresy  if  we  know 
them  to  be  regular,  ase  noit  piotii- 
resque.  Nobody  woiUd  apply  the  teon 
to  the  flourishes  on  a  banfc-Bote> 
though  their  difficulty  defy  lioi^giBry* 
But  they  are  only  difm^  to.  iff.  We 
see  that,  in  fact,  they  aieTega]sr»  snd 
that  we  need  only  the  ke;^  firon  tlie 
mechanic  who  cut  theni>  to  deeipher 
them  as  easily  as  an  ialiereeptod  dis* 
patdbi. 

If  we  apply  the  prindples-hensiMii- 
tended  for  to  existmg  styles  efsvAjU 
tecture,  they  would  seem  to  eloeidsle 
the  reason  oi  our  preferring  in  a^PiO- 
ture  the  Gothic  to  the  GrecuuDb  'Aar 
explain,  indeed,  why,  in£EuJty  wedweQ 
the  longest  upon  a  Giothic  ediAee^.sad 
es^cially  upon  its  interior.  The  Go- 
thic is  an  attempt  to  indude  tfae.  IRw» 
turesque  in  theBeautihd;  aild».to'ft 
certain  extent,  it  is  a  succesi^BL  m^ 
If  we  examine  the  exterior  and  gene* 
ral  plan  of  a  catibedral,  for  inHMseej 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  beautifhUy 
gular.    The  details,  hQWevsi^ 
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liiUy  eoQiplicftted  into.  a&  apparent  ir«*  the  (xifpA  of  our  sense  of  ihe  Hi^tiH 

regularity.    Excepting  at  one  point  xxf  resque  and  Beaujtailil>  are  yet  api^tSoa-* 

view^  they  are  calculated  to  seem  irre-  ble  to  the  explanation  of  otlter  mental 

gular.    The  varied  tracery — the  bun-  results.  I  nught  stop  here — ^but  theore 


qlea  of  slender  piUarSj  the  slender 
arches>  branching  oyer  Uie  lofty  roofs 
in  ev»y  direction-— the  ornamented 
windows  "^  the  broken  li^t8-*-the 
crossing  shadows— tliough  in  reality 
regular^  yet  &xm  a  composition  that 


is  one  other  subject  with  which  thfiy 
appNear  to  me  to  be  intermingled^  of  to 
enticing  a  nature,  that,  albeit  it  be 
aomethmg  of  a  digression,  it  must  be 
ventured*    Digression  you  may  luq[dy 


call  it,  gentle  reader ;  but  I  insist  on 


n  you 
;  but 


at  first  impresses  every  mind  widi  the    its  being  a  true  and  legitimate  cerol- 


idea  of  irregularity.  This  is  the  charm 
oi  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  We 
gaae  upon  it  with  an  unsatea  delight, 
which  the  most  admirable  simplicity 
could  never  bestow.  The  eye,  com- 
prehending the  whole,  can  yet  never 
enumerate  nor  store  up  the  exquisitely 
varied  minutie  of  which  that  whole  is 
composed.  It  is  like  the  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  matter.  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  count  up  the  sparkling 
atoms  in  a  block  of  marble But 


the  excitement  is  inexhaustible. 

In  the  reverse  of  this,  we  may  dis- 
cover a  further  proof  of  the  truth  of    stumbling-block  of  thefar-famed^^Par- 


lary,  legitimately  appended  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  we  have  been 
puzzling  about  so  long.  Could  I  do 
less — it  being  the  grand  subject  of 
some  of  the  prettiest  wrauglings  that 
ever  graced  tne  annals  of  controversy^ 
and  which  have  been  bandied  bv  the 
prettiestmouths  thatever  betook  them- 
selves to  the  dry  and  dusty  calling  of 
polemics  ?  It  is  that  gentle  breeze  of 
doctrine  which  rufflea  for  a  moment 
the  silvery  surface  of  female  conversa- 
tion, only  to  make  it  sparkle  the  more, 
—the  metapbysic  of  the  toilet — the 


these  principles.  As  Gothic  architec- 
ture, by  including  apparent  disorder 
under  external  regularity,  hides  the 
Picturesque  under  the  Beautiful;  so 
there  are  certain  objects,  which,  con- 
taining regularity  imder  apparent  ir- 
regularity, include  the  Beautiful  un- 
der the  Picturesque.  This  depends 
upon  the  distance  from  which  they 
are  viewed.  Many  towns  are  so  situ- 
ated, as  to  present,  when  seen  from 
certain  stations,  an  outline  the  most 
picturesque  possible.  Draw  nearer, 
and  this  gives  way  to  the  beautiful. 
We  are  enabled  to  fill  up  the  outline, 
and  find  it  in  reality  to  cover  objects 
of  the  opposite  description— regular 
streets  and  regular  houses.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  r^ular  towns 
built  on  uneven  ground.  From  a  dis- 
tance we  distinguish  only  the  tops  of 
buildings,  rising  and  falling  capri- 
ciously— chimneys  of  imequal  heights 
—obscure  shadows  mingling  and  cross- 
ing— the  whole  presenting  Uie  appear- 
ance of  a  dark  shapeless  mass;  and 


liament  of  Love,"  which  defined  it  not 
—the  subject  which  Anthony  Count 
Hamilton  has  illustrated,  but  not  ex- 
plained— the  ''arcanum,"  which  *' Cu- 
pid's Casuist,"  in  the  Spectator,  failed 
to  discover—the  desideratum  maxi^ 
mtim— *the  physiognomical  stakdaiui 

OF  BEAUTY ! 

There  is  no  sul)ject,  in  the  round  of 
topics,  that  has  been  more  dogmatized 
upon  than  this«— howsoever  many  of 
tnese  petitiones  prindpti  be  '^  of  such 
sweet  breath  composea,"  as  might  mol- 
lify even  the  shades  of  Acquinas  or 
Duns  Sootus  intoacquiescence ;  though 
the  *'  angelic  doctor"  himself  mi^t 
yield  to  something  more  angelic  ;  and 
the  subtle  logician  confess  the  breath 
of  beauty  more  subtle  than  the  airiest 
refinements  of  the  schools.— What  is 
Beauty  ? — No  question  has  been  pot 
more  nequently ;  and  what  do  we  ob- 
tain by  it  ? — ^An  inventory  of  a  set  of 
features  which  are  called  '^  regular  ;' 
but  why  they  are  called  regular,  or  how 
this  regularity  comes  to  be  Beauty^  we 


this  is  all.    Qn  the  spot,  we  find  tiers    are  not  informed.  We  are  referred  by 


of  houses,  doors  and  windows,  at  regu- 
lar distances;  in  short,  nothing  but 
smooth  mason-work^— straight  lines, 
and  right  angles :— the  distant  subli- 
mity of  Edinburgh  changed  into  the 
elegance  of  Bath,  or  the  patent  tran- 
scendental neatness  of  New  Lanark. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  prin- 
ciples attempted  to  be  establishea,  as 


one  to  G(reek  statues  ;  and».  by  another, 
to  internal  feelings.— '^  Then  comes 
ouK  fit  again  ;"  for  we  find  that  the 
practice  of  mankind  is  unanimous  nei- 
ther for  the  statues  nor  for  the  feelings, 
•i— What  is  beauty  to  a  European,  is  Sc" 
fbrmity  to  a  N^ro.  Our  idea  of  Beau- 
ty, then,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  prejudice 
rather  than  a  principle ;  and,  as  mig^t 
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•^  Her  magfchath  ta'enan  angle  with  the  skj, 
Fh>i9  whidi  it  shifits  not." 

i;4et  her  planks  desert  her  ribs;  her 
masts  give  way ;  her  sails  fly  to  tat- 
ters; her  stays  be  broken— while  the 
billowsj 

««  Curling  their  ruffian  heaclft," 

charge  fVill  speed  upon  her^  and  break 
over  her  at  intervals;  and  shebeaomes 
at  once  the  very  pink  of  the  Picturesque 
— ^the  de%ht  of  painters-^^the  horror 
of  underwriters. 

In  dress^  the  most  beautiful  and  ela- 
borate uniform  is  not  picturesque.  Why 
is  it  not  so?  Precisely  because  U  is  a 
uniform;  because  one  part  presup- 
poses another.  We  know  it  by  a  sec* 
turn.  Tassel  dangles  after  tasdel ;  la- 
pelle  balances  kpelle ;  shoulder-knot 
copies  shoulder-luiot ; 

"  Skirt  nods  at  skirt ;  each  button  has  a 

brother; 
And  half  the  ooUar  but  reflects  the  other." 

Now,  "handy-dandy,"  change-clothes 
—and  "  your  tattered  prodigal,  just 
come  from  swine-keeping,  and  eating 
draflPand  husks" — is  the  very  darling 
of  the  Picturesque ;  and  he  is  so,  be- 
cause his  wretchedness  is  not  of  a 
piece,  lUce  the  other's  finery.  There  is 
no  method  in't.  The  entire  stocking 
on  this  leg  does  not  ensure  us  against 
a  torn  one  on  the  otheri  any  more 
than  the  rent  in  this  elbow  necessarily 
presupposes  a  hole  in  that.  He  has  no 
keeping  about  him,  excepting  a  sort  of 
medium  tint  of  squalidity*  There  is 
no  fellowship  in  his  patches.  They 
are  various  in  form  and  in  hue,  as 

•*'  Autumn  leaves 

In  Vallomhrosa." 

His  rags  obey  the  winds,  and  them 
only.  His  unkempt  hair,  untouched 
by  powder  or  curling-iron,  is  "  of 
What  colour  it  pleases  God."  It  would 
puzzle  a  sanheorim  of  tailors  to  make 
a  fiic-simile  of  him.  He  is  beyond 
their  hand — and  so  they  deliver  him 
over  to  Mr  Somebody,  the  artist,  as 
materials  for  the  Hcturesque. 

It  would  be  useless  to  add  to^  these 
examples.  If  di£l^culty  of  conception 
be  the  source  of  that  pleasure  which 
we  tEike  in  contemplating  picturesque 
olgeots,  the  reason  of  our  prefemng 
to  see  such  oljects  delineated  in  a  pic- 
ture is  obvious  enough.  It  is,  how- 
ever, twofold  in  its  nature.  First,  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  difliculty  of  con- 
ceiving accurately  of  irregular  objects 


overcome  so  far,  as  to  enable  their  be- 
ing delineated  correctlv  on  paper  or 
canvass.  And,  secondly,  in  viewing 
the  picture,  we  have  a  ISunter  repeti- 
tion of  the  pleasure  we  derive  nrom 
seeing  the  objects  themselves.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  reasons  for  preferring 
the  Picturesque  in  painting,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  regularly  Beautiful 
loses  much  more  of  its  effect  when  di- 
minished. The  actual  mass  seems  to 
be  necessary,  to  produce  the  surprise 
which  we  feel  in  understanding,  and 
arranging  at  once  in  the  mind,  the 
proportions  of  a  mighty  but  regular 
objecU  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  nothing 
iu  a  picture ;  and  yet  it  is  as  pictu- 
resque as  most  modern  structures.  In 
sucn  drawings,  we  know  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  execution.  We  cannot 
forget  the  rule  and  compasses;  and 
the  draughtsman  becomes  a  mere  me- 
chanist in  our  eyes.  In  colouring,  the 
same  rules  hold  good.  We  may  fur* 
ther  observe  of  colours,  that  the  most 
glaring  are  perhaps  the  least  pictu- 
resque, from  their  being  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  in  masses,  in  natural  scenes. 
All  the  colours  of  a  harlequin's  jacket, 
however,  would  not  be  picturesque  if 
r^ularly  disposed.  To  be  so,  they 
must  be  thrown  together,  and  inter- 
mingle, as  Nature  and  the  Seasons 
mingle  them.  Why  are  autumnal  tints 
the  greatest  £ftvourites  ?  Because  they 
are  the  most  varied  and  cai»ricious. 
The  most  complex  figures,  if  we  know 
them  to  be  regular,  ase  not  pictu- 
resque. Nobody  woiUd  apply  the  term 
to  the  flourishes  on  a  bank-note, 
though  their  difficulty  defy  forgery. 
But  they  are  only  diffictdt  to  us.  We 
see  that,  in  fact,  they  are  regular,  and 
that  we  need  only  ue  ke^.  from  the 
mechanic  who  cut  them>  to  decipher 
diem  as  easUy  as  an  intocepted  dis* 
pf^di. 

If  we  apply  the  principles  here  coD- 
tended  fbr  to  existwg  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, they  would  seem  to  elucidate 
the  reason  of  our  preferring  m  a  pic- 
ture the  Gothic  to  the  Grecian^  They 
explain,  indeed,  why,  infact>  wedweU 
the  longest  upon  a  Gothic  edifice,  and 
especiafiy  upon  its  interior.  The  Go- 
thic is  an  attempt  to  include  the  Picr 
turesque  in  the  Beautiful ;  and,,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  a  successful  one. 
If  we  examine  the.  exterior  and  gene- 
ral plan  of  a  catibednJ,  for  instance, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  beautifully  re- 
gular.   The  details,  however,  ar<  vftr^ 
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liiUy  comidicftted  into  a&  apparent  ir« 
regularity.  Excsepting  at  one  pdnt  of 
viaw^  they  are  calculated  to  seem  ijre- 

r.  The  varied  tracery — the  bun- 
of  slender  pillars^  the  alender 
arehea,  branching  over  the  lofty  roofs 
is  every  direction— ihe  ornamented 
windows "-"  the  broken  li^ta  —  the 
eroasing  shadows— tliough  in  reality 
r^(ular^  yet  fibinn  a  composition  that 
at  first  impresses  every  mind  widi  the 
idsa  of  irregularity.  This  is  the  charm 
oC  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  We 
gase  upon  it  with  an  unsateu  delight^ 
which  the  most  admirable  simplicity 
could  never  bestow.  The  eye^  com- 
prehending the  whole^  can  yet  never 
enumerate  nor  store  up  the  exquisitely 
varied  minuti«e  of  which  that  whole  is 
composed.  It  is  like  the  infinite  divi- 
sibihty  of  matter.  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  count  up  the  sparkling 

atoms  in  a  block  of  marble But 

the  excitement  is  inexhaustible. 
■  In  the  reverse  of  this^  we  may  dis- 
cover a  further  proof  of  the  truth  of 
these  principles.  As  Gothic  arcfaitec- 
tiure>  by  including  apparent  disorder 
under  external  r^ularity^  hides  the 
Picturesque  under  the  Beautiful;  so 
there  are  certain  objects^  which,  con- 
taining regularitv  under  apparent  ir- 
regularity, include  the  Beautiful  un- 
der the  Picturesque.  This  depends 
upon  the  distance  from  which  they 
are  viewed.  Many  towns  are  so  situ- 
ated, as  to  present,  when  seen  from 
certain  stations,  an  outline  the  most 
picturesque  possible.  Draw  nearer, 
and  this  gives  way  to  the  beautiful. 
We  are  enabled  to  fill  up  the  outline, 
and  find  it  in  reality  to  cover  objects 
o€  the  opposite  description — ^regular 
atreete  and  r^ular  houses.  Tms  is 
the  case  with  many  r^ular  towns 
built  on  uneven  ground.  From  a  dis- 
tance we  distinguish  only  the  tops  of 
buildings,  rising  and  falling  capri- 
ciously—chimneys  of  imequal  heights 
—obscure  ^ladows  mingling  and  cross- 
ing—the whole  presenting  me  appeaiv 
anoe  of  a  dark  shapeless  mass;  and 
this  ia  all.  Qn  the  spot,  we  find  tiers 
of  houaea,  doors  and  windows,  at  regu- 
lar difitanoea;  in  short,  nothing  but 
amooth  mason-work-^— straight  lines, 
and  right  angles:— the  distant  subli- 
mity (^  Edinburgh  changed  into  the 
elegance  of  Bath,  or  the  patent  tran- 
scendental neatness  of  New  Lanark. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  prin- 
ciples attempted  to  be  established,  as 


the  (ffigin  of  our  sense  of  the  Hctib* 
resque  and  Beautii\il>  are  yet  api^boa-* 
ble  to  the  explanation  of  otlter  mental 
results.  I  might  stop  here — ^but  thane 
is  one  other  subject  with  which  ihey 
appear  to  me  to  be  intermingled,  of  to 
enticing  a  nature,  that,  albeit  ia  ha 
aomething  of  a  di^'esaion,  it  must  be 
ventured.  Digression  you  may  luq[dy 
call  it,  gentle  reader ;  but  I  insist  on 
its  being  a  true  and  legitimate  cer<J- 
lary,  legitimately  appended  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  we  have  been 
puzzling  about  so  long.  Could  I  do 
less — it  being  the  grand  subject  of 
some  of  the  prettiest  wranglings  that 
ever  graced  the  annals  of  controven^, 
and  which  have  been  bandied  bv  the 
prettiest  mouths  that  ever  betook  them- 
selves to  the  dry  and  dusty  calling  of 
polemics  ?  It  is  that  gentle  breeze  of 
doctrine  which  ruffles  for  a  moment 
the  silvery  surface  of  female  conversa- 
tion, only  to  make  it  sparkle  the  m(»*e, 
-—the  metaphysic  of  the  toilet — ^the 
stumbUng-blockof  thefar-famed  ^Par- 
liament of  Love,"  which  defined  it  not 
— the  subject  which  Anthony  Count 
Hamilton  has  illustrated,  but  not  ex- 
plained— the  *'arcanum,"  which  '*  Cu- 
pid's Casuist,"  in  the  Spectator,  failed 
to  discover — the  desideratum  maxi^ 
mtim— the  physiognomical  stand  Ann 

OF  BEAUTY  ! 

There  is  no  suliject,  in  the  round  of 
topics,  that  has  been  more  dogmatized 
upon  than  this«— howsoever  many  of 
these  peiitiones  principii  be  *'  of  such 
sweet  breath  composea,"  as  might  mol- 
lify even  the  shadea  of  Acquinas  or 
Duns  Sootus  into  acquiescence ;  though 
the  '^  angelic  doctor"  himseLf  mi^t 
yield  to  something  more  angelic  ;  and 
the  subtle  logician  confess  the  breath 
of  beauty  more  subtle  than  the  aiiiest 
refinements  of  the  schools.— What  ia 
Beauty  ? — No  question  has  been  pot 
more  frequently ;  and  what  do  we  ofa^- 
tain  by  it  ? — ^An  inventory  of  a  set  of 
features  which  are  called  "  regular  ;' 
but  why  they  are  called  regular,  or  how 
this  regularity  comes  to  be  Beauty^  we 
are  not  informed.  We  are  referred  by 
one  to  Greek  statues ;  and,  by  another, 
to  internal  feelings. — ^^  Then  comes 
our  fit  again  ;"  for  we  find  that  the 
practice  of  mankind  is  unanimous  nei- 
ther for  the  statues  nor  for  the  feelings. 
—What  is  beauty  to  a  European,  ia  de- 
formity to  a  Negro.  Our  idea  of  Beau- 
ty, then,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  prejudice 
rather  than  a  principle ;  and,  as  might 
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be  expected^  events  are  perpetually 
dasKung  with  it.  Every  day  are  our 
dasRJcaT  tastes  shocked  by  some  here- 
tofore sensible  young  man  falling  in 
love  with  a  face  that  would  have  given 
Phidias  the  spleen.  We  protest — ^we 
sneer — we  storm — and  in  reply  we  get 
from  the  friends  of  the  forlorn  (if  ne 
have  any)  at  once^  a  new  view  of  the 
8uft)ject^  and  an  addition  to  our  phrase- 
ology, 

*'*•  The  lady,  though  anything  but  hand* 
some,  is  agreeable*^^ 

This^  to  those  who  have  seen  her^ 
passes  for  a  palliation  of  the  offence : 
To  diose  who  have  not^  merely  as  the 
best  that  can  be  said  under  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.  The  culprit 
himsdf,  however^  generally  persists  in 
his  unhappy  error ;  and^  as  the  devil 
will  have  it^  dies^  at  a  good  old  age^  a 
stubborn  heretic.  His  derider,  hapl^, 
marries  a  beauty,  and  tires  of  her  m 
twelve  months.  What  is  the  rationale 
of  this  ?  The  admiration  of  regularity 
was  lessened^  not  heightened^  by  Time. 
It  was  comprehended  at  onoe>  and  the 
mind  had  no  further  employment.  The 
spells  of  the  agreeable  face^  which  was 
not  handsome.  Time  touched  not.  Un- 
der the  features,  '^  not  according  to 
rule,"  were  included  minor  traits-^ 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward 
and  spiritual  graces,  which,  varying 
as  they  must  with  the  occasion — now 
called  forth  by  one  events  now  by  an- 
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other — ^presented  an  inexhaustible  field 
for  admiring  observation.  This  is  the 
charm  of  the  *'  Agreeable,  as  exposed 
to  the  Beautiftil."  In  the  one,  the  mind 
is  at  once  gratified  by  the  most  exqui- 
site r^ularity ;  in  the  other,  perpetu- 
ally excited,  by  ever-varying  traits^  real 
or  apparent,  (are  they  ever  not  real  ?)  of 
qualities  in  tnemselves  admirable.  The 
Agreeable  in  physiognomy,  is  to  the 
Beautiful,  what  the  Picturesque  in 
painting  is  to  the  BeautifuL  They 
please  upon  the  same  principles.  Re- 
joice, then,  ye  who,  like  me,  have  some- 
times 

'*  Found  Helenas  beauty  in  a  brow  of 
Egypt," 

Make  no  more  stumbling,  unworthy, 
touchstone-like  excuses — 

*'  An  ill-favour*d  thing,  sir;  but  mine 
own." 

Beat  not  your  brains  for  Platonic  apo- 
logies which  no  one  believes  ;  but  as- 
sert at  once,  that  what  the  world  calls 
discord,  is  "  harmony  not  understood." 
Cry ««  It/pniut,"  and  snap  your  fingers 
at  controversy.     Dare, 

.'*  as  others  use, 


To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair." 

If  I  go  on  longer  at  this  rate,  I  shall 

get  taken  for  Don  Juan  in  diseuise. 

*         *         *         •         • 

T.  D. 


BLUNTS   VESTIGES    OF   ANCIENT    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS, 
DISCOVERABLE  IN  MODERN  ITALY  AND  SICILY.* 


It  were  to  be  wished,  that  writers 
of  travels  would  imitate  the  author  of 
the  present  volume,  in  confining  their 
professions  and  researches  to  some  one 
limited  end ;  nor  set  up,  as  they  do  in 
general,  for  exclusive  guides  and  in- 
structcn^  to  all  the  various  branches  of 
art  and  learning,  which  tempt,  and  in- 
deed are  thrust  upon  one,  in  visiting 
the  classic  countries  of  the  south.  Fe- 
male authors  may  introduce  us  to  so- 
ciety, and  may  put  together  most  de- 
lightful volumes  on  manners,  etiquette, 
&c. ;  but  the  terms  of  architecture  and 
antiquities  spoil  their  pretty  mouths, 
and  they  quote  Greek  and  Latin  with 


a  very  ill  grace.  Even  upon  the  fine 
arts  tneir  opinions  are  venturous ;  and 
although  as  deep  read,  perhaps,  in 
Winkelman  as  De  Stagl,  it  is  ten  to 
one  if  they  make  not  as  many,  if  not 
more  blunders  than  Corinne.  Grentle- 
men,  too,  should  stick  to  their  lasts, 
as,  the  more  talent  they  possess,  the 
greater  fools  they  appear  out  of  their 

E laces.  The  learned  and  acute  Forsyth 
azards  remarks  on  modern  literatnre 
that  would  disgrace  a  magazine  of  the 
year  fifty ;  Mathews  discusses  the  fine 
arts  with  the  depth  of  a  dandy,  calls 
the  Moses  of  the  Strada  Pix  spirited, 
and  finds  we  know  not  what  dull  fault 
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ia  the  Venus  ;  Lady  Morgan — But  we 
have  not  room  or  time  for  correcting 
two  jquartos  of  blunders.  Suffice  it, 
that  we  strongly  recommend  the  prin- 
ciple of  dirision  of  labour  to  all  vagrant 
pen-men  and  women. 

Mr  Blunt,  as  a  clerical  and  a  clas- 
sical man,  has  judiciously  turned  his 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  manners 
and  customs  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
Italy;  and  it  need  not  be  added,  that, 
in  a  country  so  eminently  supersti- 
tious, manners  and  customs  are  either 
comprehended  in,  or  closely  connected 
with,  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
people.  How  far  the  rites  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  owed  their  birth 
to  those  of  Paganism,  Dr  Middleton 
had  long  since  shewn ;  and  the  pre* 
sent  volume  is  for  the  most  part  an 
appendix  to  the  Doctor's  '^  Letter," 
save  that  it  is  written  in  a  more  libe- 
ral spirit,  and,  as  is  proper,  savouring 
more  of  the  dilettante  than  the  pole- 
mic. The  excavations  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  the  numerous  pic- 
tures and  graphic  representations  there 
discovered,  have  opened  a  new  mine 
to  moral  antiquaries,  which  Dr  Mid- 
dleton did  not  possess ;  and  Mr  Blunt, 
much  as  he  has  drawn,  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  extracted  more  matter 
^  from  this  interesting  and  increasing 
store. 

The  first  subject  of  Mr  Blunt's  dis- 
quisitions is  the  saints,  in  whom  he 
finds  "  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  gods  of  old  Rome."  He  instances 
the  enormous  number  of  both,  and 
the  inconvenience  and  idleness  arising 
from  their  festivals ;  for  which  cause 
Augustus  pushed  thirty  of  the  gods 
from  their  ^ools,  though  indeed  the 
abolition  of  so  small  a  number  of  saints 
would  be  but  of  little  relief  to  the 
Roman  calendar.  The  reputed  lives 
of  the  saints  too  much  resemble  those 
of  the  ancient  deities;  the  fabulous 
adventures,  and  earthly  passions,  at- 
tributed to  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
the  Virgin,  and  other  scriptural  cha- 
racters, of  which  Mr  Blunt  adduces 
some  examples,  and  the  passionate 
langus^e  put  into  the  mouths  of  them 
and  their  votaries,  might  well  pass  for 
a  fable  of  Ovid,  or  of  any  Heathen  bard, 
in  honour  of  his  Heathen  gods.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  from  the  altar  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Rosa  at  Viterbo: — 
Quis  tamen  laudes  recolat,  quis  hujus 
Vir^nis  dotes,  sibi  quam  pudicis 
Nuptiis  junctam  voluit  supemi 
Numen  Olympi  ? 


SUS 


"  When  I  witnessed  all  this,"  says 
the  author,  *^  I  could  not  prevent  my 
mind  from  wandering  to  the  inter- 
views between  Diana  and  Endymion, 
between  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  between 
Venus  and  Adonis,  between  Jupiter 
and  Apollo ;  in  short,  half  the  Hea^' 
then  gods,  and  as  many  favoured  mor-^ 
tals,  whose  names  afterwards  became 
emblazoned  on  the  scrolls  of  mytho- 
logy. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
sex  of  the  parties  is  as  carefuUy  ad- 
justed in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
instances."  The  comparison  is  carried 
farther,  in  the  places  and  things  over 
which  the  gods  and  the  saints  have 
been  made  to  preside — ^hills,  fountains, 
&c. ;  in  most  cases,  the  former  seem 
to  have  bequeathed  peaceably  their 
powers  of  sanctity  to  the  latter.  St 
Quirico  now  occupies  Mount  Eryx; 
''  and  the  old  god,  thus  pushed  from 
his  stool  by  modern  usurpation,  may 
reasonably  complain,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet. 


Ubi  nunc  nobis  Deus  ille  magister 
Nequicquam  memoratus  Eryx.' 


»» 


It  may  be  here  r^etted,  that  Mr 
Blunt  did  not  bestow  more  of  his  time 
and  attention  on  truly  Roman  ground, 
the  ancient  Latium  and  Etruria,  in- 
stead of  taking  his  examples  from  a 
country  like  Sicily,  overrun,  through- 
out all  ages,  by  African,  Saracen,  and 
Norman,  and  which  consequently  must 
have  had  the  stream  of  ancient  habi- 
tude more  corrupted  than  the  coun- 
tries of  the  peninsula.  Still,  however, 
the  modern  Italian  character,  or  ra- 
ther the  Italian  character  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  all  its  boldness,  supersti- 
tion, and  ferocity,  seems  to  have  re- 
treated to  Sicily,  and  there  alone  to 
exist,  apathy  and  servility  being  the 
only  characteristics  now  allowed  to  the 
unrortunate  Italians. 

After  tracing  the  Lares,  through  all 
their  several  divisions,  in  the  images 
at  present  set  up  or  carried  about— 
the  Lares  Viales,  in  the  Madonnas, 
on  cross-roads  and  street-comers — ^the 
tutelary  images  and  charms,  in  the 
similar,  though  more  decent  ones  now 
worn — ^the  Dii  Cubiculares,  in  the 
never-faiUng  squadron  of  images  at 
bedsteads, — the  author  proceeds  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  monstrous 
usurpation  of  reverence  and  worship 
by  the  Madonna. 

"  Whence  does  all  this  proceed  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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nature  of  the  rdigion  of  ancient  Rome.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Gentflkm  oompre- 
hcndel  a  vast  variety  of  female  ddties, 
some  of  which  were  not  le»  powerful,  nor 
placed  in  a  lower  nmk  in  the  scale  of  divi- 
nity,  than  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  the 
oihet  sex.  On  the  contrary,  the  superior 
rity  of  females  was  established  in  Egypt  as 
a  dvil  and  religious  insdtution ;  and  the 
same  order  is  observed- in  Plutarch's  trea- 
tise of  Isis  and  Osiris.  A  precedence  thus 
given  to  the  female  deities  in  Egypt,  would 
probably  have  its  operation  in  Italy  also — 
a  proposition  of  wluch  no  person  will  en- 
tertain  much  doubt,  who  has  observed  the 
proportion  which  the  gods  of  the  Nile  bear, 
m  every  museum  of  Italian  antiquities,  to 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Indeed,  when 
lais  and  Serapis  were  united  in  one  temple 
in  the  cs4>ital  of  Italy,  priority  of  place  was 
assumed  by  the  queen.  It  is  natund,  there- 
fore, to  suppose,  that  mankind,  long  retain- 
ing a  pTopcnsi^  to  relapse  into  idolatry, 
would  endeavour  to  find  some  sul)stitnte 
tar  an  important  dass  of  beinss,  which  had 
fyt  so  many  years  exercised  undisputed 
empire  over  the  minds  and  passions  of  men, 
who,  from  climate  and  temperament,  were 
perhaps  peculiarly  disposed  to  render  the 
fair  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  a 
chivalrous  obedience.  The  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity, however,  as  it  was  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  immediate  foUowers,  af- 
forded no  stock  on  which  this  part  of  Hea- 
then mythology  could  be  grafted.  None 
of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  could, 
without  much  effort,  be  moulded  into  the 
form  of  a  goddess ;  and  the  circumstance, 
that  some  ancient  heretics  actually  did 
maintain  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  female, 
only  serves  to  shew  the  reluctance  with 
which  mankind  bade  adieu  to  that  sex  as 
objects  of  worship.'* 

It  was  but  natural  to  expect^  that 
the  Virgin  would  be  fixed  upon  to  suc- 
ceed all  those  favoured  female  deities 
in  receiving  worship  and  bestowing 
faTOur ;  and  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury^ mention  is  made  of  a  sect  named 
Colyridians^  '*  who  offered  cakes  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess^  and  the 
Queen  of  Heaven."  Her  being  called 
^MToxo;  and  Mater  Dei — the  proprie- 
ty of  which  was,  after  a  long  contro- 
versy, allowed  in  a  great  public  coun- 
cil—must also  have  contributed  to 
blend  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  with 
the  heathen  deities;  especially  with 
Cybele,  to  whom  these  epithets  had* 
been  generally  applied.  And  that  the 
Madonna  has  succeeded  Cybele,  and 
become  identified  with  her  in  tradi- 
tional rites  and  modes  of  reverence^  a 
great  many  curious  proofs  are  adduced 
in  this  volume.  The  first  is^  the  coin- 


cidence of  the  monks  beg^ng  for  the 
Madonna,  as  it  was  an  ancient  pmctiee 
to  beg  for  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
Aristoxenus  is  applaudral  for  an  answct 
which  he  once  made  to  one  of  these  ap« 
plications.  "  I  feed  not  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  whom  the  Gods  themsdves 
support."  And  it  is  a  striking  circum* 
stance,  that  a  law  is  mentioned  in  Cb- 
cero^  adlowing  persons  in  the  service  of 
Cyhele^  the  exclusive  privily  of  col- 
lecting alms.  The  next  coincidence 
mentioned,  is,  the  use  of  the  Gralli  in 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the  use  of  a 
similar  class  of  people  in  the  Ohurch 
of  Italy. 

^^  There  is  yet  another  coincidence  tqnaU 
ly  singular.  Our  Lady-Day,  or  ihe  Day 
of  the  Blessed  Vizgin  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, was  heretofore  dedicated  to  Gybda.  It 
wascalled  *  Hilaria,*  says  Macrolniis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Equinox,  when  the  light  was  abont 
to  exceed  the  darkness  in  duration;  and 
fitmi  the  same  author,  as  well  as  ftoai  Lain- 
pridius,  it  appears  that  it  was  a  ficstival  Of 
the  Mater  DeAm.  Moreover,  in  a  GtedL 
commentary  upon  Dionyihu,  elted  1^ 
Dempster  in  his  Roman  Antiyutias,  it  & 
asserted  that  the  Hilaiia  was  a  iartival  In 
honour  of  the  Mother  of  the  GodB>  'vfaich 
was  proper  to  the  Romans.*' 

The  pipers  that  play  before  the  im- 
ages of  thie  Virgin  m  Italy^  miffh'talsb 
have  been  mentioned  as  a  paridlel  ob- 
servance with  that  used  towaids  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods. 

'^  Ante  De&m  matrem  comn  Tibicen  ad- 
unco 
Gum  canit,  exiguae  quia  stipis  aera  negct  f** 

And  the  author  of  Roma  Modama^ 
quoted  by  Middleton^  boasts  of  the  iiv- 
genuity  of  the  faithful^  in  dedicating  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  Temple  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  Without  attributing  any 
very  heinous  intentions  of  idolatry  or 
backsliding  towards  Paganism,  to  tnote 
old  Christian  priests, who  lived  in  dioae 
ages  when  Paganism  was  blending  with 
Christianity,  we  may  aocoae  the  doll 
rogues  with  having  be&n  too  much  given 
to  punning  and  bu*barous  jokes.  For  to 
so  innocent  a  species  of  pedantrj,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  attributed  this  mif^tyseem- 
ing  adoption  of  Pagan  rites  and  namei^ 
for  which  our  divines  pour  upoQ  them 
the  heavy  phial  of  their  wrath.  Thus, 
a  church  built  on  the  site  of  Apollo's 
Temple,  is  dedicated  to  St  ApolUiiaris ; 
on  an  ancient  Temple  of  Mvn  itnds 
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the  Chureh  of  St  Martin ;  all  for  a  bona  are  firmly  attached  to  their  bocks; 

pun*    Witness  the  verse.  ^^^  ^  these  again  are  appended  bladders, 

Martyrii  gestans  virgo  Martina  coronam,  ^^  ^^ted  pieces  of  wiod,  armed^witfi 

J^hincMartisnSmincTemplatene^  sharpspikes;  Ae  noise  of  the  one,  and  the 

.                                        -^         r  pJ^^  inflicted  by  the  other,  being  amply 

What  shaU  we  think  of  such  saints  as  sufficient  to  urge  to  exertion  animals  much 

Bacclio,  Quirinus,  &c.,  or  poor  Soracte^  better  qualified  to  resist  the  effect  of  either 

wrested  into  St  Oraste,  and  taken  from  *»»  ^e  horse.    At  the  firing  of  a  signal 

Apdlo,  to  be  placed  under  the  protec-  S^J"  they  are  turned  loose  froni  one  extre- 

tiS^of  a  saint  without  any  more  real  ™^^  °^  *^  street ;  and  amidst  the  shoute  of 

Mx^ia4-^r*^  ♦!»««  *u^  ««<..^ar«;  ^i^i'fo  /^«r«  thc  populace  which  hnes  it  on  both  sides, 

^tence  than  the  ana^am  of  its  own  theymakewhathastetheycan  to  theothS 

old  name?  Middleton  s  act ount  of  the  Heie  I  discovered,  to  my  great  surprise, 

baintsnips  of  Ampbibolus  and  Veroni-  sitting  in  the  open  air,  under  a  canopy  of 

ca,  is  highly  amusing  ;  the  one  a  cloak  crimson,  arrayed  in  robes  of  office  a  good 

that  suffered  martyrdom  ;  the  other  a  deal  resembling  those  of  our  barristers,  the 

veE :  both,  however^  promoted  by  the  members  of  the  senate,  with  dieir  intend- 

infallibility  of  the  Popish  Church,  to  ente  or  president.    The  business  of  these 

all  the  rights  and  properties  of  defunct  ^rst  magistrates  of  the  city,  decked  out  in 

flesh  and  blood.     It  puzzled   them,  ^  ^^  paraphernalia,  and  attended  by 

seemingly,   to  procure  a  saint  who  dranuncrs,  fifws,  and  musketeers,  was  to 

mightldcceed  Romulus  in  his  Httle  ^f*'!  *^S  winner  among  ha^  a  dozen 

temple  under  the  Palatine :  at  last  they  ^^^^J  ^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^.^  "°*  "^"^  ^ 

M^mu^Ac^uuw^  M^«^x«xavAU(^,«»i.^i,i,<«^j  pounds.     It  was  difficult  to  suppress  a 

found  one  m  St  Theodore,  who  was  ^^^  ^n  seeing  one  of  the  parties  VUe,  dis- 
exposed,  &c.  like  the  founder  of  Rome,  cuss  the  matter  with  the  rest  of  the  bench, 
«  Thus,"  says  Middleton,  "  the  wor-  and,  not  without  much  action,  andempha- 
ship  paid  to  Romulus  being  now  transfer-  sis,  and  deUberation,  deUver  the  senates 
rea  to  Theodoras,  the  old  superstition  still  consuUum  to  the  expectant  crowd.  The 
subsists;  and  the  custom  of  presenting  chil-  mottos  on  the  canopy  might  have  been  se-  - 
drcn  at  this  shrine,  continues  to  this  day  lected  for  the  purposes  of  burlesque- 
without  intermission ;  of  which  I  myself  *  Jnvictas  supero,^  «  Catana  Regum^ 
hare  been  a  witness,  having  seen,  as  oft  as  '  Tutrix  Ctutlgo  Rebelits,^  " 
I  loolied  into  this  church,  ten  or  a  dozen 

women,  decently  dressed,  each  with  a  child  Now  Ovid,  says  the  author,  declares 

in  btr  U^),  sitting  with  ^ent  reverence  be-  a  horse  race  to  nave  made  psurt  of  the 

tan  the  altar  of  the  saint,  in  expectation  of  rites  of  Ceres. 
his  miraculous  influence  on  the  health  of  the 

vaSKDlW^^^Letier  from  Rome,  ^'  Primaque  ventosis  palma  petetur  equis. 

Mr  Bhint's  next  chapter  is  on  the  ^^  ^^^«™  ^"^^•" 

festiyal  of  St  A^tha  at  Catania ;  the  But  hors^  races  were  not  confined  to 

ceremonies  of  which,  he  compares  with,  the  rites  of  Ceres,  nor  to  those  of  Nep- 

and  finds  similar  to,  those  in  honour  tune ;  and,  in  fact,  made  part  of  every 

of  Ceres ;  which  goddess,  by  the  by,  festival  that  could  f\irnish  an  excuse 

was  as  peculiarly  revered  at  Catania,  in  for  them.    Torches  are  next  adduced 

the  olden  time,  as  St  Agatha  is  at  pre-  as  a  coincidence  in  the  rites  of  saint 

sent.    But  the  festival  of  St  Agatha  andgoddess;  the  act  of  kneeling  in  wor-^ 

little  dJfters  from  that  of  any  other  pa-  ship  might  as  well  have  been  brought 

tron  saint  at  his  or  her  own  town,  forward  for  examples  of  coincidence. 

There  are  pony-races,  processions  of  as  those  common  appendices  to  all  ce- 

monloi  and  candles,  &e.  &c.  at  Rome,  remonies,  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Pa* 

and  everywhere  else,  as  well  as  at  Ca«  gan.  The  priests  of  both  religions  hap- 

tania.    They  may  have  been  all  bor*  pening  to  be  dressed  in  white,  is  just 

nrwedfirom  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  as  little  wonderfiil.   Indeed,  it  would 

bntthe  A^tha  is  certainly  not  the  sole  be  difiicult,  as  well  as  astonishing,  if 

heiress  of  Ceres's  divinity.   Mr  Blunt  the  habits  of  the  ministers  of  different 

is  too  special,  too  local,  and  not  gene-  and  successive  religions  did  not  resem- 

ral  enough  in  his  ohservations ;  never-  ble  one  another ;  or  if  the  modes  of 

thekss,  he  makes  out  numerous  and  adoration  did  not  agree  in  many  points; 

curious  points  of  coincidence  between  Worship  will  be  like  worship,  and  pro^ 

the  ritaes  of  goddess  and  of  saint.  The  cession  can  differ  little  from  procession ; 

festival  commences,  as  do  the  last  days  nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  figure  of 

of  carnival  at  Rome,  with  a  pony  race,  the  Virgin  in  those  countries  is  brought 

•'  The  pomes  destined  for  the  contest    forth  peruked  and  gorgeously  orna- 
have  no  litos ;  but,  by  means  of  wax,  rib-    mented,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen. 
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' "  Qtialis  Berecynthia  mater  taries  of  Isis  were  banished  for  licen- 

Invehitur  curru,  Phrygiaa  turrita  per  ur-  tiousness.     The  points  of  coincidence 

bes."  between  the  orders  of  St  Francis  and 

The  chapter  on  the  Arrangement  Isis,  are  their  begging,  one  widi  the 

and  Furniture  of  Catholic  Churches,  sistum,  the  other  with  his  alms-box-- 

their  every-day  Ceremonies,  &c.,  has  no  wonderful  similarity  for  poor,  and 

been  anticipated  by  Middleton,  who  rehgious  societies.  ITie  possession  and 

has  traced  the  incense,  the  holy  water,  use  of  relics,  ^uh&r  to  the  votaries 

&c.,  to  their  proper  sources.  There  is  of  Isis,  who  gathered  up  the  fourteen 

here  an  account  of  one  classical  saint  Pieces  of  her  husband  s  body,  agree 

which  we  cannot  pass  over ;  and  the  7?ry  well  with  the  stores  of  the  same 

origin   is   doubtless  correctly  given,  kind  carried  about  by  the  mendicant 

considering  the  popularity  of  Ovid,  monks.     Miraculous  cures,  too,  were 

whilst  the  better  authors  of  his  time  common  to  both ;  their  dress,  as  we 

were  yet  in  oblivion.  know  from  some  ancient  has  reliefe, 

were  much  alike ;  and,  above  all,  the 

**  At  a  short  distance  from  the  old  La-  most  striking  point  of  resemblance  is 

vinium,  or  Pratica,  (as  it  is  now  caUed,)  is  ^iie  tonsure,  avowedly  and  clearly  bor- 

a  cbapd,  dedicated  to  8t  Anna  Petronilla.  ^^^^ ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  J^^  ^^  j^.^  /    ^^ 

?nTa  ?:ret;%L%trVDrdrw^^^^^^^^  early  Christian  p\iesU.  «  It  is  iar," 

cast  ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  ^^ys  St  Jerome,      that  we  ought  not 

the  Numidus ;  a  point  corresponding  with  ^  he  seen  with  our  heads  shaved,  like 

the  situation  of  this  Utde  church.   On  that  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Isis  and 

occasion,  having    accidentally  met    with  Serapis;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

^neas  and  Achates,  and  rejected  all  terms  suffer  the  hair  to  grow  luxuriously 

of  reconciliation  with  them,  she  was  warned  long,  after  the  manner  of  soldiers  and 

by  the  shade  of  Dido  in  a  dream,  to  escape  barbarians." 

from  the  treachery  of  Lavinia.  In  the  sud-  jj^^ny  of  these  coincidences  are  too 

den  consternation  excited  by  this  vision,  gj            ^^  manifestly  borrowed  one 

she^  said  to  have  precipitated  hersdfmto  from  the  other,  to  admit  of  that  argu- 

theNumiaus,  of  which  she  became  the  pro- .      o  ,.7.    i!     ^     »  v  •••wg.* 

tecting  nymph,-whil8t  games,  described  °»«^S  ^^^.y^f.^'^T  ''  ""^^^  ^  *°"" 

at  length  by  Ovid,  were  instituted  to  her  l^Y^  Middleton,  that  such  customs, 

honour.  however  alike,  were  not  traditional, 

_-    . ,.                 ,            .  .  but  newly  invented  by  similar  people 

Placidi  sum  nympha  Numicl,  i^  ^ij^^g^  circumstances.  Much  of  the 

Amne^erennel^tensAnnaParennavocor.  j^^^^^  Catholic  rites  must  have  been 

"   ■"^'  borrowed  from  paganism  ;  nor  do  we 

Thus  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  has  think  that  a  casual  resemblance,  in 

inherited  die  seat  and  credit  of  Anna,  the  cases  not  especially  forbidden,  is  of  any 

sister  of  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  on  condi-  mighty  importance  to  the  salvation  of 

taon  of  adding  to  her  former  name  tiiat  of  ^^^    ^^  Blunt,  in  his  anxiety  to 

^^^    ^  establish  his  theory  by  many  exam- 

The  mendicant  orders  our  author  pies,  frequently  overdoes  the  proof, 

derives  from  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Se-  and  brings  forward  customs  as  handed 

rapis.  That  such  resemblance  between  down  among  the  Italians,  which  arc 

these  two  descriptions  of  personsshould  mere  innovations  of  their  conquerors, 

exist,  will  seem  less  remarkable  when  For  instance,  the  throwing  of  the  poor 

we  recollect  that  the  country  to  which  into  a  common  grave^  and  that  ouUdde 

the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  pecu-  the  walls — not  permitting  tomb^stones, 

liarly  belonged,  was  that  in  which  the  &c. — then    an    introduction   of   the 

monastic  life  originated,  and  that  this  French  into  Italy.    'Twas  they  who 

happened  before  divine  honours  had  built  the  Cainpo  Santo  at  Naples,  at 

ceased  to  be  paid  to  those  Egyptian  Milan ;  and  they  would  have  done 

deities.    The  worship  of  Isis  too,  says  the  same  at  Rome,  had  not  bigotry 

Mr  Blunt,  was  tolerated  by    Chris-  been  too  strong  for  them.    It  was  the 

tians  with  more  patience  than  that  of  decree,  establishing  such  at  Milan^ 

any  other  deities.  This  may  have  been  that  called  forth  the  poem  of  the  Se-- 

the  case  in  Egypt^  but  we  believe  the  polchri  from  Ugo  Foscolo ;  what  the 

worship  of  Isis  at  Rome  was  not  all  poet  lamented  has  been  verified — the 

such  as  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  remains  of  Parini  lie  undistinguished, 

inriy  Christians — Nay,  so  early  as  Ti«  and  blended  with  his  brother  poor^  in 

berius,  we  believe  the  priests  and  vo-  the  burying-ground  near  Milui. 
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The  cfai^ter^  with  which  the  volume  ludicrous  oomhat  in  the  said  Mauso- 
concludes^  on  Coincidences  in  Charac-  leum^  between  a  dozen  broken-bached 
ter  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  little  men  and  a  young  hornless  calf— 
Italians^  and  which  ought  to  have  Neither  Listen  nor  Grimaldi  ever  call- 
been  among  the  most  interesting^  is  ed  forth  such  bursts  of  laughter  and 
exceedingly  lame.  A  propensity  to  applause ;  and  the  little  calf,  upsetting 
gambling  is  no  coincidence^  that  will  the  huddled  bossus  like  a  pack  of  cards* 
not  extend  to  all  people — ^particular  Another  ludicrous  fight  is  between  the 
games,  however,  may  be.  The  Morra,  bull  and  the  man  in  the  wicker  bottle^ 
.or  finger  counting,  a  play  very  com-  —the  bottle  has  au  opening  at  both 
mon  in  Italy,  and  rendered  more  dif-  ends ;  by  one  opening  it  hangs  on  his 
ficult  in  France  by  the  guesser  having  neck-'^ut  of  the  other  appears  his 
a  split  stick  on  his  nose,  is  affirmed  by  feet ;  and  thus  he  fidgets  about  the 
Mr  Blunt  to  be  antique.  ''  There  can-  arena.  When  attacked  by  the  bull,  he 
not  be  a  doubt  that  the  '  micare  digi"  sinks  like  a  snail  into  his  shell  or  bot- 
iis'  of  the  Romans,  was  the  self-same  tie,  which  lies  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
amusement ;  and  the  force  of  their  ex-  buoy,  and  the  animal  beats  ana  tosses 
pressions  for  an  honest  man,  that  he  the  wicker  bottle  with  abundance  of 
was  one  with  whom  fingers  might  be  vain  and  ludicrous  rage.  Mr  Blunt,  we 
counted  in  the  dark — quorum  micare  believe,could  find  no  parallel  for  all  this. 
fates  in  tenebris,  becomes  sufficiently  Alas !  the  Circus  is  fallen,  and  its  ce- 
iotelligible."  lebrated  factions  of  blue  and  red  no 

Fanem  et  Circenses,  is  a  desire  tra-  longer  convulse  the  world  and  its  ca- 

ditionally  handed  down,  if  ever  any  pital. 

wte,  from  Roman  to  Roman.  The  Before  quitting  Mr  Blunt,  we  must 
gariles  of  the  Circus,  greatly  shorn  of  mention  one  curious  and  palpable  in- 
their  splendour,  still  exist  in  part,  stance  of  coincidence :  and  it  is  won- 
however.  In  the  Mausoleum  of  Au-  derful  how  it  could  have  escaped  him. 
gosttts  are  daily  held  fights  between  We  mean  the  picture  of  the  ass  ex- 
men  and  cows,  dogs,  bulls,  &c. — called  hausted  from  over-fatigue,  found  in 
the  Giostrak  The  men  advance  to  the  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at 
0X  with  a  red  flag  before  them,  which  Portici— theindenticalc/i7f//a,or.pack- 
tile  animal  runs  at,  and  the  man,  lea-  saddle,  still  used,  is  on  its  back-^-the 
Tioff  his  flag  to  the  fury  of  the  ani-  oblong,  mis-shapen  bell,  round  its 
mat,  escapes.  But  the  whole  business  neck,  precisely  as  now  worn.  In  short, 
is  wretchedly  got  up.  The  dogs  are  the  whole  picture  might  as  well  pass 
sneaking  cowardly  curs,  and  the  bulls  for  a  representation  of  the  nineteenthj 
generally  lean  cows  (forgive  the  bull.)  as  of  the  first  century. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  very 


BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

''  In  holiday  time,  when  the  ladies  of  liondon 

Walk  out  with  their  husbands,  or  think  themselves  undone." 

"  Bartlemy    Fair"    carries    the  ship  is  in  a  manner  put  to  his  trumps. 

prestige  over  all  shows  and  exhibi-  By  the  way,  it  is  time,  we  think,  that 

tions  for  September.    Liston's  attrac-  some  arrangement  was  come  to  upon 

tion  at  the  Haymarket  flags ;  the  De-  this  point.     The  beasts,  or  the  buf- 

vil  (though  at  half-price)  brings  no  foonery,  one  or  other,  on  such  an  oc- 

money  to  the  Lyceum  ;  and  even  the  casion,  should  give  way.     It  is  only 

Reverend  Mr  Irving  (if  he  preached  two  years  ago  that  an  unbred  Essex 

on  a  week-day)  would  chance  to  be  calf  interrupfied  SirNewman  Knowlys 

shorn  of  one-half  his  congragation.  (the  common-seijeant)  in  the  middle 

But  the  Smithfield  festivities  com-  of  his  exhortation ;  the  Lord  Mayor's 

menced,  this  year,  on  a  Wednesday —  own  coach  was  menaced  by  a  cow  with 

an  auspicious  beginning  for  his  wor-  a  crumpled  horn ;  the  Remembrancer 

•ship  the  Lord  Mayor ;  for,  when  pro-  forgot  everything  but  the  care  of  hia 

'damation  has  to  be  made  on  a  Mon-  own  safety ;    and  the  Sword-bearer 

day  or  Friday,  really,  what  between  seemed  the  only  man  paratvs  of  the 

the^mud  and  the  mad  bulls,  his  lord-  party.  We  mention  this  now,  beoauae 
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Srodamation  will  fall  ai^an  on  market 
ay  (i^ould  the  world  last  ao  long) 
two  years  hence;  and  we  think,  in 
our  known  affection  and  respect  for 
the  city  of  London,  that  such  dilem- 
mas are  derogatory  to  its  magisterial 
dignity. 

But  the  last  fair-day  (that  is,  the 
6th  of  Septemher)  is  always  the  high 
day  at  Cow-Cross — ^when  the  swings, 
and  the  sausages,  and  the  bluebottles, 
and  the  young  women,  are  all  in  full 
buzz  and  activity.  What  a  convoca- 
tion of  ju^lers  and  gingerbread  ba- 
kers there  are !  and  what  a  collection 
of  knaves  and  ninnies  to  admire  them ! 
They  are  fine  things,  past  question, 
these  shows.  We  doubt  if  Queen 
Mary,  even  when  she  roasted  the  Pro* 
testants,  ever  attracted  larger  assem- 
blages into  -Smithfield  than  now  at- 
tend the  roasting  of  pigs.  And,  in  the 
way  of  Intimate  spectacle,  we  main- 
tain that  the  scene  is  a  curiosity.  Few 
situations  would  more  bewilder  a  stran- 
ger to  London,  than  the  being  set 
down,  about  noon,  at  Smithfield  bars 
on  a  ^ir-day.  Every  sense  is  so  as- 
sailed, and  on  every  side,  at  the  same 
moment !  The  eye  becomes  unsteady 
amid  a  variety  of  objects ;  and  has  not 
time  to  pause  for  a  second  upon  one, 
before  it  is  caught  up,  willy-nilly,  by 
another.  In  front,  we  see  a  company 
of  comedians ;  behind,  a  troop  of  horse- 
riders.  Here,  a  grotesque  fellow  dances 
upon  a  rope ;  there,  a  motley  ruffian 
curvets  upon  a  wire.  Then,  the  roar 
—the  shout — the  deafening,  incessant, 
unrelaxing  din,  of  twice  ten  thousand 
voices,  in  more  than  twice  ten  thou- 
sand keys !  Of  ravings,  male  and  fe- 
male— ^bowlings,  human  and  animal 
— whoopings,  joyous  and  angry — ^be- 
iddcB  noises  non  descript,  of  wilful  or 
accidental  production,  swelling  and 
aiding  the  great  general  uproar  !— 
There  are  fruit-sellers,  showmen,  bal- 
lad-mongers, and  pie-projectors;  deal- 
ers in  toys,  strong  waters,  porter,  and 
pastry;  fiddlers  scrape,  ginger-beer 
corks  pop,  children  weep,  and  nurse- 
maids giggle !  Then  comes  the  yelling 
of  wild  beasts — thm^wearing  of  their 
keepers — the  creaking  of  whedbs— *the 
crashing  of  round-abouts — the  ringing 
of  bdla-— the  blowing  of  homs-r-the 
whirling  of  rattles — and  the  crie^  of 
"Take  care  of  your  pockety  I" 

*\  The  smells  are  infinitip  in  habit 
here  too."  Pe[qpermint  drops,  and 
"  Sir  Robert  Burnett's  best,"  prevail 


in  the  m<M-ning ;  but  the  frving-pans 
have  it,  we  think,  towards  the  heat  of 
the  day.  If  the  cooks  bum  the  meat, 
however,  (as  is  reported  of  them,)  that 
would  be  foul  play. 

There  is  a  case  upon  the  books-^ 
Squintum  versus  BUnkum — where  a 
man  was  refused  the  prize  for  grinning 
through  a  horse  collar,  on  its  being 
proved  that  he  made  use  of  verjuice, 
clandestinely,  during  the  exhibition. 
We  have  our  law,  you  see,  reader,  as 
well  as  our  neighbours.  But  away  with 
references  to  matters  past.  What  brain 
in  Bartholomew  Fair  can  stand  against 
the  present  appeals  to  its  attention  ? 
Here,  fortune  lifts  her  bandage,  and 
actually  ogles  you  out  of  a  ^'  ludcy 
bag." — "  This  is  the  true  tottery,"  aayB 
the  priestess,  ^'  for  people  to  adventure 
in.  Here  thev  are ;  all  blanks,  and  no 
prizes !" — ^All  prizes,  and  no  blanks, 
she  means  to  say ;  but  she  speaks  truth, 
for  once,  without  knowing  it.  "  Will 
you  try? — You  win  a  save-alL  Dip 
again.  You  have  got  an  extinguisher. ' 
So  provoking !  'things  that  one  doesn't 
want !  There  is  a  tea-caddy  in  the  old 
lady's  basket  too. — ^That  there  is,  and 
has  been  every  fair  for  the  last  twenty 
years. — Will  you  try  no  more  ?  Then 
turn  round ;  for  there  is  a  fellow  spit- 
ting fire  close  to  your  ear.  See  the 
rof^e !  He  is  dad  m  ^'  fiame-ooloured 
tafiPeta" — ^powdered  with  soot,  and  per- 
fumed with  brimstone.  Look  I  now 
again  he  vomits  ribbons  by  the  yard ! 
What  versatiHty  of  talent  I  Time  was 
— "  the  good  old  times !" — ^when  such 
a  man  would  have  been  burn^ ;  but 
fashions  are  changed  in  all  things.  The 
most  he  can  hope  for  now,  is  to  be 
hanged! 

Mercy  on  us,  who  is  that  female  so 
loud  upon  our  right  ?  Of  a  surety,  she 
must  be  the  original  woman  who  hired 
the  devil  to  teach  her  to  out-scold  all 
her  neighbours.  Hark  how  clear  and 
shrill  her  tone !  She  has  an  Irish  Co« 
lossus,  and  two  dwarfs,  by  way  of  foil, 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  curious ;  and 
(it  is  now  noon)  she  has  cried  at  this 
same  rate  since  seven  o'dock  in  the 
morning.  The  Colossus  is  a  terrible 
fellow  indeed !  A.man  to  take  the  wall 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  giants,  if  he  met 
them.  3ut  they,  as  luck  w^  have  it, 
do  not  come  to  the  fur.  Hark !  the 
trader  in  tall  men  cries  still.  The  ex- 
hibitor c^posite  has  a  speaking  trum- 
pet ;  but  she  drowns  him  coin|»letely. 
Now  we  catch  what  he  says*    *^  The 


fortune-teller-- tliefortim^teller— >the 
wonderful  astrologer  !— who  knows 
everybody's  thoughts  as  soon^as  they 
are  told  to  him  !~Oh  !  He  is  sworn 
brother  to  the  sun«  and  cousm-german 
to  the  moon  by  marriage.  He  sups 
every  night  on  a  dish  of  poached 
stars^  anddips  his  sippets  in  the  milky 

way!  He "    No;  there  the  lady 

of  the  Colossus  strikes  in  again. 

'^  And  though  the  fiend  to  her 

Ycoupled  were, 
She  would  him  overmatch, 

I  dare  well  sweare!'* 

Then  come  the  exhortations  (to buy) 
of  the  chapmen  and  chapwomen — tne 
occasional  private  communications  be- 
tween dealers^  and  comments  from 
their  customers.  '^  Trade  is  slack  this 
ftai"  sighs  a  haberdasher^  shewing 
pincushions  to  a  party — "  people  get 
cnnninger  and  cunninger  every  year." 
-—So  interesting  an  address  must  give 
rise  to  observation.  The  house-maid 
*'  does  think,  that  the  spiders  build 
their  webs  stronger  than  they  used  to 
do;"  and  the  cook  ^*  recollects  that  she 
has  not  caught  a  mouse  these  three 
weeks." — Conclude,with  a  contest  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  Punch  and 
the  new  Fantoccini,  and  a  doubt  whe- 
ther Mr  Richardson's  or  Mr  Gyngell's 
booth  shall  be  visited  next ; — decision 
final,  against  all  four  parties ;  for  the 
lions,  the  lions!  are  present^  and  in 
great  force. 

Polito's  elephants  ^^  keep  their  state" 
at  Exeter-Change  this  year.  The  Bo- 
nassus  is  gone  to  make  some  stay  in 
Ireland ;  where  we  hear,  by  the  way, 
that  he  escaped  from  his  keepers  on  the 
second  day  of  his  arrival ;  but,  running 
into  one  of  the  bogs,  witli  which  that 
country  is  said  to  abound,  stuck,  and 
so  was  caught.  So,  being  unable  to 
come  himself,  the  Bonassus  sent  his 
whilom  waiting-maid  in  the  Strand — 
the  female  Salamander — a  very  strange 
lady,  according  to  the  description  an* 
nounced  of  her.  ^^  Her  spirit  is  so  hot, 
that  her  very  face  breaks  out  in  pim- 
ples !  She  fell  into  a  pond  once,  and 
the  water  boiled  when  she  was  taken 
out !"  A  '^  particular  ballad"  was 
made  upon  this  last  event,  which  still 
hangs  against  l^e  caravan  she  goes 
about  in ;  with  her  portrait  at  the  top; 
playing  with  two  red-hot  pokers ! 

Then,  besides  the  Conjuror,  and 
the  CqloBsos,  and  the  Lady  deputed 
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by  the  Bonassus^  there  were  Mr  BeaU 
bear's  beasts  arrived  from  Binning^ 
ham,  and  Mr  Whistlewolf'she&stsfycm^ 
Manchester;  and  indeed  almost  all 
the  wandering  ferocity  of  the  country 
was  present,  over  ana  above  the  £^ 
quimaux  Indians,  who  eat  their  meat 
raw,  and  little  Mr  Van  Lump^  the 
Dutch  pigmy,  describing  a  new  plan 
of  defence  for  the  ports  in  HoUanc^  by 
throwing  a  great  quantity  of  Dutca 
cheeses  into  the  sea,  the  maggots  from 
which  are  to  infallibly  destroy  enemies' 
ships  as  fast  as  they  can  arrive.  Then, 
if  any  were  disposed  for  such  displays 
of  pugnacity,  tnere  was  badger-bait^ 
ing,  and  bears,  provided  near  Lon^ 
Lane ;  and,  for  those  of  gentler  mocM^ 
dancing-rooms  were  fitted  up  nmnd 
the  corner  by  Barbican. 

There  was  to  be  a  masked  ball  in 
the  evening,  too^  at  one  place,  which 
was  expected  to  be  very  brilliantly  at- 
tended^  indeed : — tickets  to  be  had  at 
most  of  the  respectable  chandlera* 
shops  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  quality  of  the  esculenta 
exposed  to  sale,  we  confess  we  were 
puzzled  for  some  time  how  to  deter* 
mine.  We  had  a  misgiving  at  onemo-i 
ment  that  we  ought  to  taste  the  sau* 
sages  in  person — nan  sibi  sed  mundo  is 
our  motto,  and  the  world  knows  it. 
Had  the  effort  been  necessary,  we  were 
ready^  and  should  have  sacrificed  our-* 
selves;  but,upon  mature  consideration, 
we  decided  that  we  might  swear  in  a 
taster  for  the  peculiar  service;  and, 
accordingly,  we  now  speak  from  the 
testimony  of  a  cockney  lad,  (we  be- 
lieve, from  Clerkenwell,)  who  ate  a 
whole  pound  of  gingerbread-nuts,  a 
quantity  of  sausages,  three  paste  pigs, 
a  basket  of  Banbury  cakes,  and  several 
rolls  and  treacle,  without  appearing  to 
sustain  any  material  inconvenlenee. 
Not  that  we  are  quite  sure,  however, 
now  all  is  done,  whether  this  evidence 
is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  eatables. 
Particular  constitutions(of themselves) 
throw  off  particular  poisons.  A  'pren* 
tice  may  resist  black-pudding,  as  a 
Turk  defies  opium.  The  famous  Ca^ 
gliostro  published  a  plan  for  destroying 
lions  and  tigers,  by  first  fatjjtening  mgs 
with  arsenic,  and  then  throwing  them 
loose  into  the  woods  to  be  devoured. 
Our  cockney  was  certainly  alive,  and 
offensive,  wnen  we  left  town ;  but  we 
knew  an  instance  once  in  which  a  pig 
drank  up,  (feloniously,)  without  in* 
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jury^  as  much  sugar  of  lead  and  water  queens,  in  gingerbread  array,  dazzled 

as  would  have  poisoned  half  a  troop  from  the  walls  of  the  Compter  oppo- 

of  horse.*  site.    Meantime,  the  crowds,  up  to 

Apropos  to  pigs,  we  did  not  see  sa-  midnight,  kept  increasing  rather  than 
pient  Toby  "  in  his  place,"  as  we  may  diminishing,  by  the  approach  of  visit- 
say,  this  year.  There  were  some  un-  ors  who  could  contrive  to  spare  *^  just 
der-graduates  exhibited,  who  had,  as  half  an  hour  in  the  evening."  Hol- 
it  were,  just  taken  their  degree  ;  and  born  kept  on  the  march  by  the  pass  at 
they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  got  the  St  Sepulchre's ;  Islington  poured  in 
vices  of  education  sjong  with  its  ear-  its  myriads  by  the  avenues  of  Leather- 
liest  advantages ;  for  one  of  them,  who  Lan^,  and  Saffron-Hill.  There  were 
could  scarcely  read,  was  challenging  the  ordinary  abundant  casualties  be- 
the  company  to  play  at  cards ! — But  longing  to  such  occasions,  of  shoes 
Toby  was  really  a  professor! — the  lost,  pockets  picked,  apple-stalls  knock- 
Porson  of  his  kind  !  and  we  should  be  ed  down,  and  broken  noses  exchanged, 
sorry  that  any  mishap  had  occasioned  Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  however, 
his  absence.  the  candles  began  to  be  extinguished. 

Time  pressed  us  in  London ;  and  the  fiddlers  fell  asleep,  and  even  the 
space  confines  us  now,  or  we  could  bears  could  dance  no  longer.  Before 
Imger  longer  upon  this  intoxicating  two,  the  show-men  were  counting  their 
exhibition,  whicn  happens  "  only  once  gains ;  and  the  customers  were  gone 
a  year."  The  whole  scene  was  lighted  nomewards,reckoning  over  their  losses; 
up  just  as  we  b^an  to  think  of  coming  — neither  party,  perhaps,  quite  con- 
away.  The  general  gaiety  was  not  con-  tented  with  the  appearance  of  existing 
fined  to  Smithfield,  but  extended  it-  circumstances — ^but  both  comforting 
self,  far  and  wide,  all  down  Giltspur  themselveswith  the  prospect  of  "doing 
Street.  Newgate  stood  rather  sullen  better  next  year.*" 
and  "  amort* — but  gilt  kings  and 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  LEASOWES. 

S/ienstone.  Your  servant,  sir — I  am  Sh.  Ah,  I  fear,  sir,  that  our  ground 

told  you  were  inauiring  for  me.  in  this  rugged  part  of  the  world  does 

Mr  Ltidgate.    Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  not  lie  mudi  like  that  on  each  side  of 

my  friend  Mr  Robert  Dodsley,  (you  the  Islington  turn-pike  road ;  and  our 

know  Robert,  sir)  hearing  that  I  was  go-  streams,*  I  take  it,  are  rather  more  ra« 

ing  down  into  Warwickshire,  has  sent  pid  and  noisy  than  the  New  River, 

you  something  in  a  parcel — new  books.  But  you  shall  be  heartily  welcome  to 

I  believe,  for  that  is  what  he  deals  in.  see  the  place ; — and  to  say  the  truth. 

He  bade  me  introduce  myself,  and  I  was  just  setting  out  on  a  stroll.  Shall 

promised  me  that  you  would  shew  me  I  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  ? 

your  pretty  gardens.  Mr  L.   'Thank  you   kindly,   sir. 

•    Sh.  Excuse  my  breaking  the  seal  What  then,  your  garden  is  not  all  in 

in  your  presence So  I  see  by  my  one  piece  ? 

friend  Robert's  letter,  that  you  were  a  Sh.  If  yOu  wish  to  see  a  mere  flower 

neighbour  of  his,  but  that  you  have  garden,  sir,  you  must  go  elsewhere — 

retired  from  your  china-shop  to  rural-  your   own    nurserymen   and    florists 

ize  in  the  suburbs — Is  it  not  so,  Mr  round  London  would  shew  you  that 

Daniel  Ludgate  ?  -—mine  are  ornamented  grounds — Sir, 

Mr  L.  Why,  Mr  Shenstone,  I  can't  the  Leasowesis  the  first  exemplification 
say  but  that  I  have  bought  a  bit  of  a  of  a  new  science, — that  of  landscape- 
box  out  by  Islington,  and  if  now  I  gardening,  and  I  trust  it  is  an  effort  not 
could  carry  home  in  my  head  a  hint  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  tasteful 
or  so  for  the  improvement  of  our  gar-  and  judicious.  My  aim  has  been  to 
den,  it  would  please  Mrs  L.,  who  is  lay  out  my  whole  property  on  the 
wild  to  have  all  about  us  made  smart,  principles  of  the  picturesque. 
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Mr  L.  'Beg  pardon  for  not  exactly 
comprehending — ^but  have  you  laid  out 
your  whole  fortune  in  a  venture  on 
one  sort  of  articlc^-though  I  don't 
quite  know  what  the  «)mmodity  is 
n^hich  you  speak  of— and  did  it  turn 
out  a  good  speculation  ? 

Sh.  Good  heavens !  are  you  laugh- 
ing in  your  sleeve,  Mr  Londoner^ 
But  you  look  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and 
your  question  seems  to  be  really  in 
earnest.  Well,  then,  I  mean  that  I 
have  embellished  my  patrimony,  my 
estate,  my  landed  property,  this  place, 
the  Leasowes,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  taste. 

Mr  £f.  Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon— 
'tis  a  sweet,  snug  little  farm, — what  a 
pity  it  is  so  hilly,  and  so  overrun  with 
trees! 

Sh,  {aside\  What  could  have  put  it 
into  Dodsley  s  head  to  saddle  me  with 
such  a  blockhead  ?  But  I  love  Dods- 
ley,  and  will  constrain  myself  to  do 
the  civil  thing  to  his  Cockney  crony. 
(^Ahud)  Come,  sir,  well  set  out,  if  you 
please. 

Mr  L*  At  your  service,  sir,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

Sh,  Come  in  here,  sir ;  we  account 
this  shady  walk,  affording,  as  you  see, 
glimpses  of  that  piece  of  water,  a  plea- 
sing situation. 

Mr  L,  It  must  be  charming  indeed 
in  dead  summer — 'tisn't  quite  so  warm 
as  one  could  wish  it  just  now. 

Sh,  True — but  the  views  are  as  fine 
as  in  hotter  weather.  Here,  this  way, 
is  a  rustic  edifice  to  give  the  scene  an 
object.  It  has  an  inscription,  perti- 
nent enough,  I  hope — Would  you  like 
to  read  it  ?  You  can  see  it  while  you 
sit  on  this  bench. 

Mr  L,  Why,  if  I  can  find  my  eyes 
— I  hope  I  have  'em  in  my  waistcoat- 
pocket — Ah,  yes,  I  thought  so. 
(^Reads.) 

'^  Here,  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays  and  fairies  dweU.*' 

Pray,  good  sir,  what  are  fays  ?  I  have 
heard  folks  say,  '*  by  my  fay  ;'*  but  I 
always  thought  'twas  short  fox  faiths 

Sh.  We  won't  etymologizcj  if  you 
please,  Mr  Daniel. 

Mr  L.  (reads.) 

"  Though  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye. 
When  Uie  pale  moon,  ascending  higb, 
Darts  through  your  limbs        ** 

Sh.  Limes,  sir,  "  yon  limes"— the 
trees  opposite. 
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Mr  L.  {reads.') 
<<  Darts  through  yon  limes  her  quxvermg' 

beams." 
There's  a  deal  of  it—my  glasses  want 
wiping. 

Sh.  Pray,  sir,  don't  trouble  yourself* 
My  lines  do  not  by  any  means  **  come 
mended  from  your  tongue."  We  will 
proceed — there  is  aaeat  a  little  farther 
on.  Now,  then,  hdw  do  you  like  dial 
cascade  ? 

Mr  L.  Bless  my  heart !  that  pond 
has  burst  out  sadly — ^how  it  does  run . 
over !  Though  perhaps  you  want  t&get 
rid  of  some  of  the  water. 

Sh.  It  is  a  stream,  and  not  meant  to 
be  confined.  {Aside.)  Oh  for  a  modi- 
cum of  patience!  and  yet  there  is 
something  laughable,  too,  in  all  this. 

Mr  L.  A  stream,  sir  ?  but  it  seems 
to  be  penned  up— If  those  great  b^ 
lumps  of  stone  were  taken  away,  it 
would  run  off  easier. 

Sh.  It  would ;  but  the  varied  ap- 
pearance and  dashing  sounds  are  much 
admired. 

Mr  L,  Well,  if  so — and  no  doubt 
you  know  best.  Perhaps,  also,  it  keeps 
the  fish  from  going  away.  Have  you 
many  in  that  large  pond,  Mr  Shen- 
stone  ? 

Sh.  (pettishly.)  I  don't  know,  su*. 

Mr  L.  Dear  me  I  it  is  odd  you  have 
never  tried  to  find  out. 

Sh.  1  value  the  water  for  the  pic- 
turesque features  it  adds  to  the  valley ; 
as  for  the  rest,  I  am  neither  sportsman 
nor  epicure. 

Mr  L.  I  don't  dispute  your  word^ 
kind  sir,  about  that  sort  of  value — 
not  that  I  quite  comprehend  what  pic- 
turesque is — ^but  I  make  not  the  least 
manner  of  doubt,  that  you  would  catdi 
fish  in  that  water  there,  if  you  would 
but  try  your  hand.  Only  try,  sir, 
do. 

Sh.  {sneerijig,^  Why,  the  fact  is, 
my  men  have  sometimes  caught  a  few 
red  herrings,  and  a  stock-fish  or  two  ; 
but  I  do  not  encourage  the  fishery, 
for  those  sorts  do  not  agree  with  my 
stomach. 

Mr  L.  Dear  now — ^why,  bless  me  ! 
— Oh  ho,  Mr  Shenstone,  I  smell  a 
rat ;  you  love  a  joke.  No,  no,  we 
don't  get  our  Lent  salt-fish  from  the 
Leasowes.  But  I  am  quite  rested 
now ;  may  we  go  on  ? 

Sh.  {aside.)  Come,  the  booby  is 
good-humoured ;  but  would  it  were 
over.    {Aloud.)  Stop,  sir,  stop ;  don't 
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go  through  that  gate— it  is  meant  to  Ah !  rather  come,  and  in  these  ddls  disown 

come  in  at,  not  to  go  out  hy.  ^i^  caxe  of  other  strains,  and  tune  thine 

Mr  L.  Oh,  I  find  no  difficulty  m  own." 

gpettiag  througih  it.  What !  and  so  you  have  erected  a  tomh* 

Sh.  How  perverse  it  is,  that  you  stone  to  our  friend  Robert?  ButDoddy 

will  not  understand  me — I  mean,  sir,  isn't  dead  yet.  Is  it  not  rather  unusual, 

that  it  will  lead  you  to  take  the  wrong  sir,  to  do  it  beforehand  ? 

point  of  view.    That  walk  is  so  laid  Sk,  A  tombstone !  no  such  thing—* 

out,  as  to  be  entered  at  the  other  end.  a  mere  appropriation  of  the  spot  to  the 

The  prospects  suit  best  in  that  direc-  memory  of  a  worthy  man — a  record  of 

tion.    Here,  sir,  here— how  do  you  my  respect  for  him — a  compliment  to 

£incy  this  lawn  ?  a  brother  poet.  However,  sir,  we  must 

Mr  L,  It  is  a  nice  place  indeed ;  if  get  forwani — ^not  so  fast  either — ^this 

it  was  levelled,  'twould  make  a  good  bench  will  hold  us  both,  while  we 

bowling-green.    It  is  a  good  deal  like  look  towards  the  Priory, 

a  place  I  used  to  go  to,  only  the  statue  Mr  L.    Why,   your  seats   are  so 

there  was  a  shepherdess,  and  this  is  I  many— and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  a'n't 

don't  know  exactly  what-— 'twas  a  tea-  at  all  tired,  and  don't  in  the  least  want 

garden  at  Hoxton,  where to  sit  so  soon  again ;  and,  besides,  I 

8h,  Pray,  sir,  don't  mention  such  had  a  little  touch  of  gout  last  autumn, 
odious  puppet-shows.  This  urn  is  in-  But,  as  you  please,  good  sir,  I'm  con- 
scribed  to  tiie  memory  of  the  late  Mr  formable.  Those  pales  round  the 
Somerville,thepoetof  T^CAoje.  You  Priory  are  rather  roughish.  What 
may  have  heard  Dodsley  mention  him.  d'ye  think,  sir,  of  a  neat  Chinese  rail- 

Mr  L.  I  have,  sir.    Now,  though  ing?     My  wife  has  ordered  ever  so 

that  urn  is  of  a  good  size,  I  have  sdd  many  yards  of  it  for  our  fence, 

jars  of  real  china  nearly  as  big — I  have  Sh,  Mrs  Ludgate  may  copy  the  de- 

indeed.    Oh,  then,  that  statue  is  the  ^gns  on  your  quondam  cups  and  sau- 

gentleman's  monument ! — ^Dear,  what  cers,  and  welcome ;  but  I  am  not  at 

a  very  odd-looking  man  he  must  have  all  smitten  with  the  teapot  taste  now 

been — he  has  amazingly  large  ears,  and  in  vogue.    I  derive  my  hints  from 

great  bumps,  almost  Hke  horns,  on  his  paintings  of  another  sort, 

mrehead !  Mr  L,  Every  one  to  his  liking — ^no 

Sh,  I  wish,  Mr  Ludgate,  you  would  affiront,  I  hope.     But  what  is  here?  a 

keep  to  your  crockery-ware  compari-  bowl,  I  protest.     ^'  To  all  our  friends 

sons;  yet  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  an-  round  the  Wrekin." 

gry  at.     Heaven  help  your  bow-bell  Sh,  That  famous  hill  is  seen  firom 

wits !  that  is  a  cast  of  the  piping  Fawn,  this  station.  It  is  the  distant  one  which 

and  not  an  image  of  Mr  Somerville.  lies  in  that  direction. 

But  come,  come,  we  will  leave  this  Mr  L,  Is  it  indeed  ?  I  have  heard 

seat.    Our  next  post  is  beyond  those  talk  of  it.  Now,  I  dare  say,  you  have 

willows.    This  rough  building  is,  you  a  syllabub  out  of  this  bowl  sometimes, 

see,  dedicated  to  my  noble  friend  the  Sh.  No,  sir,  my  beechen  bowl  has 

£arl  of  Stamford.  never  been  honoured  (I  should  prefer 

Mr  L,  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  be  so  sayii^,  profaned)  by  such  a  rus-in- 

bold  as  to  ask  what  my  lord  does  with  urbe  beverage, 

it  ?  Does  he  keep  anything  there  ?  Mr  L,  Then,  sir,  what  do  you  drink 

Sh,  Do  with  it  ?  Pshaw,  sir,  he  was  out  of  it  ? 

present  at  the  opening  of  that  water-  Sh,  Pshaw,  sir,  there  it  stands,  and 

fall ;  and  the  building  is  named  after  looks  in  character ;  and  the  inscription 

him,  to  commemorate  that  occasion,  is  apt,  and  that  is  enough.    Excuse 

and  his  friendship  for  me.    After  we  me,  for  I  am  tired  of  whys  and  whats 

have  passed  through  that  piece  of  forest  and  wherefores.    And  you,  sir,  I  am 

ground,  there  is  somethmg  that  will,  sure  you  are  tired  also.    Now,  I  can 

I-  presume,  gratify  you.    Now,  sir,  assure  you,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 

here  it  is — read  what  is  on  tiiat  stone,  for  you  to  go  over  the  rest  of  the 

Mr L,  {Read»,)  place;    for  there  is  nothing  in  the 

To  Ma  DoDSLET.  whole  walk  but  wood  and  water,  and 

**  Ckme  then,  my  friend,  thy  sylvan  taste  shrubs  and  grass,  and  rocks  and  banks, 

display ;  and  all  that  sort  of  things,  with  a  few 

CoBii,  hear  thy  Fann us  tone  his  rustic  lay ;  busts  and  inscriptions  wnicb  you  won't 

1« 
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care  a  farthing  ibr.   Let  me  shew  you  Sh.  Yes^sir.    Fam  strangely  defi«* 

the.short  way  to  Hales  Owen.  cient  in  love  for  terraces^  and  yew  pea- 

Mr  L.  "Why,  I  can't  deny  but  that  cocks,  and  smoking  arbours,  and  nine- 

I  thought  I  should  see  a  garden  full  of  pin  alleys.     I  am  afraid  this  sight*  • 

flowers  and  fountains,  and  arbours  and  seeing  has  been  as  dull  to  you  as  |t 

shell-work ;  but  it  has  been  all  the  would  have  been  to  me  to  witness  your 

world  like  taking  a  long  walk  by  Hamp-  unpacking  some  crates  of  delft  ware* 

stead  and  Highgate,  with  a  peep  into  JVly  compliments  to  Dodsley.    That 

a  churchyard  now  and  then.  However,-  high  road  leads  strtpght  to  Hales  Owen 

as  you  are  satisfied,  I  suppose  you  in-  — ^you  can't  miss  it.    I  wish  you  a 

tended  to  make  the  place  such  as  ii  is  good  morning. — 0  what  a  blessed  rid- 

— ^dn't  you,  sir  ?  dance  I 
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Milton,  Is  the  plague  abated.  El-  half-part  foHy  and  half^part  lascivi.- 

wood,  or  does  it  still  walk  onward  in  ousness,  occupies  the  hands  and  heads 

its  strength,  commissioned  as  it  is  to  of  our  wits  and  beauties.    I  trow  I 

chastise  this  evil  nation  ?  shall  give  them  more  substantial  food, 

Elwood.  No,  John  Milton,  it  hath  when  I  print  the  manuscript  which  I 

not  ceased.     The  deaths  indeed  are  intrusted  you  with.    But  their  iiiyed 

some  deal  fewer,  but  the  pestilence  re-  appetites  and  debile  stomachs  willj^r- 

tains  the  same  hold  of  the  guilty  city,  adventure  be  unable  to  digest  ^miRt 

It  gladdeUeth  me,  however,  friend,  to  has  its  basis  in  Scripture,  and  its  br- 

think  that  thou  earnest  at  my  sugges-  naments  from  diligent  study  q£  an-, 

tion  to  this  Zoar  of  Chalfont,  where,  cient  and  modern  lore, 

under  God,  thou  art,  as  it  seemeth,  Elw*    I  have  brought  thy  papers 

aloof  from  peril.         *  safely  back. 

MiL  Worthy  friend,  your  care  of  MiL  And  have  you  given  the  work 

me  is  not  to  be  requited  by  thanks,  an  attentive  perusal  ? 

The  service  you  will  nave  rendered  to  Elw,  I  have,  friend  John,  and  truly 

a  later  age,  by  saving  me,  must  be  I  may  say,   thou  hast  descanted  on 

your  recompence.     Blind  as  I  am,  the  lapse  of  our  first  parents  very 

crippled  in  my  joints,  and  with  the  pertinently ;  but  what  aileth  thee  that 

siiowfi  of  premature  age  drifted  among  thou  hast  not  put  rhymes  to  thy  lines? 

these  locks  of  brown,  I  yet  feel  that  I  they  are  not  hexameters,  or  according 

have  that  within  which  will  make  the  to  other  classic  metre — tihiey  are  much 

world  my  debtor.    These  our  times  one,  I  wot,  as  the  verses  in  Abraham 

will  not  perchance  acknowledge  the  Cowley's  Davldeis ;  and  yet  neither  he 

obligation,  for  it  is  an  age  of  slavery  nor  any  other  Englishman,  as  fiir  as 

and  frivolity,  of  shallowness  and  im-  my  poor  knowledge  goes,  hath  dis« 

piety,  of  profane  jesting  and  depraved  pensed  vrith  rhymes  in  a  narrative 

indulgence.    Our  writers  no  longer  poem. 

drink  from  the  cisterns  of  their  fore-  MiL  Rhyme  is  no  necessary  ad- 
fathers,  but  turn  towards  France,  and  junct  or  true  ornament  of  good  veriii;^ 
draw  their  waters  at  her  noisy  but  it  is  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous 
scanty  fountains,  while  the  wells  of  age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and 
poesy  in  our  native  land  are  full  even  lame  metre. 

to  overflowing,  pure  as  drops  of  un-  Elw.  Then  this  is  an  experiment  of 
swept  dew,  anu  wholesome  as  noon-  thine,  is  it  not  ? 
tide  breezes  on  the  hills  in  summer.  Mih  In  some  measure — for  true  it 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  and  Shake-  is,  that  most  of  the  famous  modern 
speare,  are  cast  aside,  and  mouldinesa  poets,  carried  away  by  custom,  and 
is  creeping  over  their  covers,  while  a  much  to  their  own  vexation  and  hin- 
vile' book  of  love-songs,  some  rhymes-  drance'  and  constraint,  have  submit- 
ter's sorry  tragedy,  or  a  miscellany,  ted  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme.    Bui 
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both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of 
prime  note,  have  rejected  it  both  in 
longer  and  shorter  works' ;  and  in  even 
our  own  English  tragedies  it  has  been 
cast  aside,  mnch  to  their  advantage,  so 
I  claim  not  the  invention  of  the  metre, 
but  only  its  application  to  a  new  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  highly  eligible. 

Elw.  Thou  knowest,  John  Milton, 
that  my  religious  persuasion  forbid-* 
deth  me  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
stage ;  and  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
abstain  even  from  looking  at  the  print- 
ed works  of  the  much  vaunted  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

Mil.  Ay,  in  him,  independently 
of  the  admirable  matter,  which  'tis 
pity  that  the;/anatical  notions  of  your 
sect  cut  you  off  from  enjoying,  you 
would  find  excellent  specimens  of  the 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  this  metre. 
Rhyme  is  a  trivial  thing,  and  of  no 
true  musical  delight;  for  that  con- 
sists only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity 
of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  to  another, 
and  not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like 
endings,  which,  among  the  learned 
soicients,  was  ever  in  disrepute,  and 
avoided  as  a  fault,  both  in  poetry  and 
all  good  oratory.  In  Shdcespeare,  how- 
ever, whose  purpose  led  him  to  em- 
ploy this  verso  sciolto  (as  the  Italians 
call  it)  in  colloquies,  you  would  find 
that  he  was  not  tied  up  to  the  metri- 
cal strictness  I  have  submitted  to — 
his  is  made  more  familiar — greater  li- 
cence and  flexibility  were  essential  to 
his  design — ^not  but  that  he  hath  pas- 
sages of  memorable  and  well-sustain- 
ed excellence,  even  if  they  be  only 
rhythmically  considered,  much  more 
if  the  skill,  the  imagination,  the 
power,  which  revel  in  them,  be  taken 
into  account.  How  can  you  defraud 
yourself,  by  such  narrowness  of  mind, 
of  such  a  treat,  especially  as  you  do 
not  scruple  to  read  the  ancient  dra- 
matists ?  Where  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt them? 

Elw.  We  have  talked  of  that  be- 
fore,  I  prefer  telling  thee  what  I 
.  thought  of  thy  poem  concerning  Lost 
Paradise.  I  confess,  that,  though  at 
first  I  thought  thy  metre  prosaic,  and 
lacking  something  of  an  accustomed 
dc^ght,  yet,  before  I  had  finished  aU 
thy  ten  books,  I  found  such  charming 
varieties  of  cadence,  such  continuous- 
ness  and  prolongation  of  a  new  kind 
of  harmoDy^sueh  suitableiieM  of  sound 


to  the  lofty  import  of  the  sense^  that 
I  could  ahnost  conceive  that  there  was 
a  resemblance  between  it  and  the  pie- 
ces of  grand  music,  which  I  have  erst- 
while heard  thee  play  upon  thine  or- 
gan. 

Mil.  Ah,  you  toe  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  your  prejudices.  Mark  me, 
such,  however  tardy  the  avowal  may 
be  in  coming,  will  be  the  general  and 
permanent  opinion  concerning  this 
mode  of  verse,  well  exercised.  The  , 
neglect  of  rhyme,  in  a  poem  of  magni- 
tude, and  on  a  solemn  and  weighty 
subject,  is  so  little  to  be  taken  tor  a 
defect,  (for  that  will  be  the  cry  when 
it  first  appears,)  that  this  emprize  of 
mine  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  the  first 
good  example  set  in  England,  of  an- 
cient liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poe- 
try, fh>m  the  troublesome  and  new- 
fangled bondage  of  rhyming. 

Elw.  Well,  better  judges  than  I 
am  will  determine  upon  thy  suc- 
cess in  this  particular;  but  no  one, 
John,  will  have  a  more  friendly  feel- 
ing of  joy,  if  thine  honest  reputation 
is  enlarged  thereby. 

Mil.  I  want  not  the  buzz  of  con-< 
temporary  applause,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  not  have  it,  Elwood.  A  petu«« 
lant  lampoon,  a  scrap  of  prurient  sing-« 
song,  or  a  graceless  fling  at  those  sa- 
cred oracles,  to  which  I  have  resorted 
for  a  subject,  will  find  fitter  audience 
than  my  theme  can  be  expected  to  do 
in  these  degenerate  times.  The  mu- 
sic of  the  songs  of  Zion  is  discord  to 
the  ears  of  the  sons  of  Belial. 

Elw.  Pity  is  it  that  it  is  so ;  and 
yet,  John  Milton,  solemn  as  thine  ar- 
gument is,  and  decorously  as  thou  hast 
treated  it,  canst  thou,  without  offence^ 
denominate  it  a  song  of  Zion  ?  Re- 
member, the  still  small  voice  of  the 
Spirit  whispered  those  songs  only  into 
favoured  ears  of  old. 

Mil.  Why,  good  friend,  what  are 
your  scruples  ?  I  do  not  insinuate  that 
my  production  is  any  new  portion  of 
revelation.  Nevertheless,  what  hin- 
ders but  that  it  be  the  effect  of  a  sa- 
cred efflux  upon  my  spirit,  the  work 
of  inspiration  ? 

Elw.  What!  canst  thou  fancy  a 
poem,  John,  to  be  the  dictate  of  that 
sacred  One,  who  is  the  comforter  of  the 
&ithful?  Is  not  this  thing  of  thine 
a  piece  of  verse-work,  and  merely 
meant  to  be  the  amusement  of  idle 
houra.^ 
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Mih    Viri  poem  Is  designed  for  glvingy  and  the  voice  of  melod^^  that 

no  such  unworthy  end.    The  whole  heart  might  he  disburdened  ot  its  mu« 

strength  of  no  mean  or   inglorious  sings^  in  which  the  fire  of  devotion  was 

mind  has  been  applied  to  the  creation  ready  for  kindling  ? 
of  h.    Not  without  frequent  prayer         Elvo.     I    think^    friend    Milton^ 

to  the  enlightening  source  of  all  Intel-  thou  art  almost  rapt  out  of  thyself 

lect,  was  it  resolved  upon ;  and  as  I  even  now*    I  will  not  argue  on  the 

hold,  not  without  obtaining  direction  topic  with  thee  at  present — ^we  have 

and  illumination  from  above,  was  it  oft  enough  canvassed  our  differences 

accomplished.    What,  Elwood !  shall  in  religion^  and  neither  hath  &r  won 

your  brethren  in  their  conventicles  lay  upon  me  other  in  the  way  of  convic-« 

claim  to  a  perception  of  a  Divine  af-  tion — ^but  I  trust,  yea  I  am  assured, 

flatus,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  truth  that  we  think  kindly  and  Christianly 

of  their  assertions,  illiterate  and  im-«  of  each  other's  principles,  and  Heaven 

methodical  as  their  rhapsodies  are,  and  is  wide  enough  for  all  who  get  thither^ 

therefore  bearing  small  evidence  to  come. by  whichever  path  their  con- 

those  beyond  your  pale  of  communion,  science   tells  them  is  fittest.     But 

that    the    spirit   of  knowledge   has  to  thy  poem  again— a  thought  struck 

prompted  them — ^and  shall  I,  who  have  me  after  concluding  the  perusal  of  it 

felt  within  me  that  exaltation  above  -—thou  hast  said  much  of  the  losing 

my  common  self,    those  powers   of  of  Paradiae,  and  surely  that  is  the 

reaching  in  thought  beyond  this  vi-  more  grievous  and  ungracious  subject 

sible  diurnal  sphere,  those  concomitant  to  dwell  upon — what  hast  thou  to  say 

(MTomptings  pf  pregnant  matter,  and  upon  the  regaining  of  it? 
meet  narmonious  language,  those  pe-        MiL  Ha!   you  say  well — true  it 

nodical  unveilings  of  the  mental  eyes  is,  the  Redemption  is  in  reality  far  the 

which  at  other  whiles  were  as  dark  as  more  important  subject ;  but  whether 

these  faded  corporeal  orbs  which  roll  so  well  adapted  for  poetry,  is  other 

uselessly  beneath  this  channeled  fore-*  matter  of  inquiry.     Paradise  Lost? 

head — shall  I,  who  have  found  the  te-*  The  counterpart  may  be  Paradise  Won 

nor  of  ray  devoutest  aspirations  an«  or  Retrieved,  or  (what  shall  we  say?) 

swered,  who  have  arisen  from  prostra«  Regained.     This  is  no  unworthy  hint 

tion  before  the  Divine  footstool  with  of  yours,  good  Elwood.    I  will  turn 

the  new  sense  of  inner  light  imparted,  it  over  in  my  thoughts  when  I  am 

and  who  have  been  permitted,  though  alone.    Meanwhile  I  will  trouble  you 

by  other  fingers  than  mine  own,  to  in-  to  read  the  rest  of  that  play  of  Euri- 

acribe  on  these  pages  a  strain  of  poesy  pides,  in  which  you  were  interrupted 

to  which  the  harps  of  Solyma  would  when  you  were  last  here.  I  cannot  be 

not  disdain  to  respond — shall  I  fear  to  reconciled  to  the  barbarous  northern 

call  the  power  of  having  done  this,  pronunciation  of  all  others  who  are 

inspiration  from  that  sacred  intelli-  kind  enough  to  read  to  me,  and  I 

gence    which    touched    the    lips  of  shall  enjoy  those  silver  sounds,  the 

Isaiah,  till  they  sang  of  things  to  echoes  of  classic  climes,  to  which,  for 

come  in  majestic  numbers;  and  which  my  sake,  you  have  conformed  .your 

same  spirit  gave  the  Son  of  Jesse  to  tongue.     Begin,  friend,  absence  has 

open  his  dark  sayings  upon  the  harp,  given  me  double  relish  for  the  treat 
or  to  awake  the  lute,  so  tnat  by  thanks- 
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Sweet  bud,  that  bye  and  bye  ehall  be  a  flowre ; 
Younge  star,  that  jnst  hath  broken  on  our  eye  ; 

Pure  spring,  ere  long  to  grow  a  stream  of  power ; 
First  dawn  of  Hope  that  soon  shall  flame  out  high 
Into  the  mid  arche  of  the  golden  skye : 

I  love,  younge  Fawn,  to  see  mee  sport ;  and  yet 

Such  contemplation  breeds  but  vain  regret. 

Let  thy  proud  mother  smile  to  see  thy  wayes. 
And  once  again  forget  herself  in  thee— 

Let  the  proud  father  eke  the  inother's  praise. 
But,  graver,  place  thee  fondly  on  his  knee, 

.  And  vainly  prophesy  what  thou  shalt  be — . 

Pleased  with  the  tongueless  eloquence,  that  lies 

Still  silent,  in  thy  clear  blue  laughing  eyes. 


Let  them  enjoye — ^whilst  yet  they  can  enjoye ; 

And,  infant  son  of  Time,  do  thou  smile  on ; 
Deem  not  for  aye  to  be  the  favourite  boy ; 

Take  what  thou  can'st,  or  ere  thy  time  is  gone  ; 

For  still  the  darling  is  the  youngest  son ; 
And  thou  shalt  quickly  sorrow,  sore  to  see 
Another,  younger  still,  supplanteth  thee. 

Though  many  a  high  presage  be  cast  upon  thee — 
Though  many  a  mouth  be  diligent  to  praise^  thee— 

Though  Beauty  pine  until  that  she  hath  won  thee — 
Though  Worship,  wheresoe'er  thou  go'st,  delays  thee— 
Thou  Fate  and  Fortune  emulate  to  raise  thee — 

Yet  all  the  thronging  honours  that  surround  thee 

Shall  not  availe  thee,  since  that  Care  hath  found  thee. 

Time's  train  is  lacquey'd  still  by  Wearinesse ; 

What  boots  the  crownlet  of  o'er-flatter'd  gold. 
Or  gemm'd  Tiara,  if  they  cannot  bless 

Or  soothe  the  aching  brows  that  they  enfold  ? 

What  boots  it  to  wax  honourably  old. 
If  'tis  the^end  of  every  hope  and  vow. 
To  yearn  to  be  again  as  thou  art  now  ? 

Oh  !  'tis  a  thriftless  bargain  of  a  life, 
'    To  live  to  know  that  bliss  is  but  pretence—- 
That,  gaining  nothing  in  this  earth^  strife. 
We  only  toil  to  forfeit  innocence — 
The  profit  nothing — but  Remorse  th'  expense ; 
Or  that  fond  grief,  mat  wearies  of  its  state. 
And  pines  for  toys  and  gawds  worn  out  of  date. 

Thou  art  an  old  pretender,  grey-beard  Age ; 
Thou  boastest  much,  and  yet  art  but  a  cheat ; 

And  those  who  toil  upon  thy  pilgrimage 
Would  turn  again  with  no  unwilling  feet.— 
Yea,  dewy  clouds  to  evening  are  most  meet. 

If  smiles  be  Youth's,  sure  teares  are  Age's  sign. 

As  suns  that  rise  in  smiles,  in  teares  decline. 

T.  D. 
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Just  twig  *em,  bow  closely  and  snugly  they're  knotted, 

With  their  eyes,  mouths,  and  ears,  all  agape  and  aghast — 
Depend  onH,  old  Nuiicks  has  them  all  safely  boated, 

And  shoved  off  to  the  land  of  the  devil  at  last.    . 
Nay,  I'm  sure  on't, — for  why  should  he  thus  saw  the  air. 

While  around  him  they're  stuck  up  like  so  many  posts. 
Were  it  not  that  he's  up  to  the  eyes,  I  could  swear. 

In  a  long  bloody  yarn  about  murder  and  ghosts  ? 

We  left  our  hero  and  his  watch-  to  see  the  poor  cold  carcase  of  a  favour* 

mates  seated  in  their  hirth^  where  the  ite  pell  treated  with  care  and  atten- 

recent  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Zamba  tion.    O^  long  life  to  old  Peter,  say  I^ 

came  speedily  under  discussion.  and  long  may  he  pique  himself  in  rig« 

^'  I  say,  Lyson,  I  do  suppose  as  how  ging  out  an  old  ship  for  his  run  to 

they'll  not  be  for  touching  Quashee  the  bottom  ;  for,  to  give  the  devil  his 

ever  until  to-morrow  after  divisions  ?"  due,  he  certainly  douses  them  off  very 

'*  Why,  what  the  devil  could  you  smartish  lysd  tidy  after  all — ^and  you 
suppose  else,  when  you  heard  the  skip-  know.  Master  Marling,  the  boatswain, 
per,  as  well  as  I  did,  bid  Lieutenant  swears,  that  there's  never  a  he  in  the 
Fyke  give  ould  Falmtbimble  his  or-  fleet  whose  quiet  men  slip  half  so 
ders.  I'll  warrant  roe  any  money,  the  handsomely  off  the  grating  as  those 
ould  fellow's  as  busy  as  a  fly  in  a  tar-  that  have  come  through  the  nippers  of 
hucket  even  now  about  Quashee ;  old  Peter  Palmthimble." 
touching  his  little  black  majesty  off  as  "  But  what  does  the  old  fellow  mean, 
trimly  and  snug  for  the  bottom  as  nee-  Bill,  by  sporting  a  couple  of  needles 
die  and  tar-twine,  and  a  brace  of  good  through  the  noses  of  all  the  poor  de- 
thirty-two  pound  marbles,  can  make  vils  I've  ever  seen  him  rig  out  for  the 
him.  Many  a  good  laugh  I've  had  at  bottom  ?  I've  seen  a  good  many  in  pay 
the  number  of  little  pic-nicks  the  old  day  slipped  off  for  that  there  trip,  but 
fellow  goes  through  in  bedizening  an  never,  never,  not  I,  did  I  see  any  more 
old  ship  for  his  last  spell."  than  one  used  ?" 

*'  And  I  says  for  certain.  Bill,  that        *^  0,  heaven  knows.  Jack,  what  he 

were  there  ever  folly  at  all  on  the  means;  for  thof  I've  often  asked  him 

ocean,  that's  a  part  on't."  his  reason  for  that  there  rig  of  his,  he'd 

'*  Oho !  Master  Wiseacre ; — ^pray,  how  never  answer  me.  He  must  have  some 

dtf  you  make  out  that  ?"  one,  or  other,  however,  and  I've  little 

"  How  do  I  make  it  out  ? — ^why,  I  doubt  they  are  good  ones ;  for  he's  a 
makes  it  out  soft  and  easy  enough,  d'ye  poring,  thinking,  shrewdish  kind  of  a 
see.  Master  Consequence,  with  your  chap,  this  same  Palmthimble;  andean 
wiseacring.  Pray,  what  is't  to  me  af-  heave  the  log,  or  take  an  observa- 
ter  my  bellows  have  ceased,  and  my  tion,  better  than  e'er  a  young  gentle- 
toplights  doused,  what  you  makes  on  man  in  the  hooker." 
me  ?  I  don't  care  a  rush,  in  that  there  '^  Why,  why,  we  all  knows  that, 
case,  whether  I'm  chucked  overboard  Bill,  and  none  better,  in  faith,  than  our 
with  a  shot  under  each  foot,  or  as  rid  friend  Peter  himself;  but,  chucking 
of  every  one  article  as  the  moment  I  all  that  aside,  did  you  twig  the  skip- 
first  came  into  the  world — not  I,  ship-  per,  man,  when  the  Doctor  told  him 
mate,  I  assure  you — for  if  ever  you  live  as  how  little  Quashee  had  slipped  his 
to  see  that  there  day,  you  may  remem-  cable  ? — My  eye !  he  screwed  his  chalky 
her  what  I'm  saying,  that  you'll  please  muzzle  into  so  many  different  twists^ 
Dick  Hawkins  equally  well  whether  he  and  turned  up  so  the  whites  of  his 
goes  out  of  the  port  the  devil  a  pin's  day-lights,  that  I  really  thought,  thinks 
worth  of  trouble  obliged  to  you,  or  is  I,  for  sartain  he's  a-going  to  sing  out.' 


*» 


launched  off  rigged  out  in  Peter  Palm-  ''  Bah,  bah,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you 

thimhle's  most  stylish  manner."  believe  it; — ^he's  got  too  smacking  a 

*'Why,  all  that  may  be  true  enough,  splice  of  the  devil  in  him  to  pipe  for 

my  brave  fellow;  but  then,  as  ould  such  a  trifle  as  the  death  of  a  little  silly 

Peter  says^  it's  the  decency  of  the  af-  blackamoor  hoy.  No,  no,  my  soul,  that 

Uix,  you  know ;  and  I  don't  know  a  will  never  go  down ;  for  to  tell  you  a 

•ingle  thing  that  pleases  me  more  than  piece  of  my  mind,  as  we're  talking  of 
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this  here  boy,  I  should  have  been  as  **  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared  the  Nether- 
well  pleased,  so  I  would,  had  they  gi-  lander,  "  mindsh  dat  mom — Hegger 
yen  him  a  passap;e  at  once,  instead  of  and  sklyt !  the  same  as  now.  I  vid  tell 
rigging  out,  and  keeping  his  little  black  it  you,  mates — ^'tis  bon,  much  vat  you 
carcase  on  board  all  night,  for  no  rea-  call  laughter  story.  We  were  board 
6onatalltomythinking,buttofright-  the  Terrible  (ver  large  vessel — sacre 
en  people,  and  give  the  skipper  an-  Maria,  what  work  !  up  de  Mediterrane 
other  opportunity  of  playing  the  par-  — out  de  Yankee — quarters  every  day 
son,  and  sporting  yon  fine  fancy  gild-  — boom — boom,  boom,  night — day — 
ed  Prayer-book  of  his'n  to-morrow,  guns) — both  in  sick  bay — ver  ill — I 
The  truth  is,  Jack,  I  can't  relish  the  had  mine  leg  here,  and  Bill  had  him's 

thought  of  a  dead  carcase  being  in  the     head  there,  vat  you  call " 

same  hooker  with  me  at  all,  at  all —  "  Pshaw,  Nicholas,  you're  going  to 

.  and  the  more  I  thinks  on't,  the  worse  make  the  devil's  own  yam  of  it— Let 

I  grow.    I  never  heard  of  any  good  me  tell  the  story." 

come  of  such  doings,  not  I ;  and  no-  "  Nona;,  peste,  nong ! — ^Ver  well, 

thing  pleases  me  more,  since  it  must  mates,  Bm  had  him's  head  there,  ver, 

be  so,  d'ye  see,  than  the  having  no-  yer  sore,  and  he  vash  vat  you  call 

thing  to  do  with  the  mid-watch  /o-  thirsty,  and  so  vash  I — ^Ver  well,  Bill 

night"  jumps  out  his  hammock,  and  goes  bring 

^'  Why,  what  have  you  tp  fear  in  the  vater. — Ver  well,  Jumbo,  de  skipper's 

mid- watch,  Lyson  ?"  crieil  our  hero,  in  vat  you  call  monkey,  vash  skipping  and 

a  note  of  encouraging  inquiry.  grinning  so  about  all  de  sick-bay— 

^^  A  deviUsh  sight  more  than  you  Jesu !  how  he  vash  larking,  here,  dere, 

knows  anything  about.  Master  Neddy,  all  about ! — So  you  see  Bill's  pouring 

for  all  the  laming  and  scrawling  you  out  de  water  so,  and  I'm  looking  over 

make  about  that  there  log  of  the  Lieu-  my  hammock  wid  my  arm  so— when 

tenant's.  What  have  I  got  to  fear,  for-  vat  you  call  Jumbo  comes  pop  from  de 

600th? — marry,  I  supposes  you  thinks,  hammocks  on  Bill's  shoulders,   and 

that,  because  I  can  neither  read  nor  throws  him's  paws  round  his  head  so.—- 

write,  I  never  did  hear  in  all  my  life,  that  My  eye !  vat  noise,  vat  cries ! — ^Bill  fell 

there  were  such  things  as  ghosts,  and  squat  de  deck — cry  de  deyvil — de  dev- 

•hobgoblins,  and  apparitions! — Oh,  ho !  vu ! — while  vat  you  call  Jumbo  tafce 

my  buck  I  Bill  Lyson's  aboard  you  in  de  vater  from  him,  and  drink  so  coolly 

that  tack  at  all  events;  for  he  knows  —and  I  so  laugh — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

all  about  that  there,  and  a  whacking  '*  Come,  come,  Fontina,"  cried  Ly- 

trifle  more.  He  knows,  my  mates,  and  son  surlily,  ^*  you're  touching  rather 

he  beheves  it  too,  that  the  apparition  too  much  of  a  good  thing  now  ;  for, 

or  ghost  of  a  dead  person  never  leaves  hang  me  if  it  was  that  silly  story  I 

the  carcase  until  it  has  had  proper  meant  at  all,  at  aU.    Besides,  my  boy. 


and  I  think  I've  lived  long  enough  cularly  in  a  matter  where  a  person  s 

both  to  see  and  feel  it,  that  try  any  of  not  themselves,  as  was  my  case  that 

you  to-morrow  to  give  anything  less  day ;  for  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 

to  an  old  ship  than  proper  Christian  maties,  you  must  know  that  I'd  got  a 

burial,  and  he'll  hover  and  wriggle  smacking  whifle  over  the  sconce  a  few 

about  you  continually  night  and  day,  days  before,  in  a  boarding  affair,  from 

playing  the  very  devd  in  frightening  a  d — d  tall  Spanish  sworder,  and  of 

folks.    Why,  mates,  the  very  stories  course  was  rather  somewhat  weakish 

I've  heard  from  old  Joe  of  the  Terri-  and  light-headed. — But  what  of  all  that 

lale,  to  say  nothing  more,  would  con-  now — the  vround  is  healed,  and  forgot- 

vince  a  very  heathen  man  to  believe  all  ten ;  and,  barring  the  time  whenhe  gets 

about  it — ^far  less  were  I  to  tell  you  an  overshare  of  grog,  Bill  Lyson's  as  ^ 

about  my  own  experience. — D — ^n  it,  good  a  man  as  ever. — But  avast  with 

Davis,  you  may  grin,  thof  it  only  such  nonsense,  my  hearts!    I  were 

shews  your  ignorance,  my  lad — ^butl've  talking  of  ghosts  and  figures  of  the 

not  forgotten  the  many  frights  I've  had  dead.    Now,  111  convince  you  all  at 

IB  my  day — ^and  particulany  one  in  the  onee,  by  telling  you  a  real  true  story 

Terrible--Klaas,  my  boy,  you  were  —one,  my  boys,  that  I  can  swear  to, 

there,  with  that  ill-spUoed  pin  of  youra  Ah*  I  were  tola  it  by  ould  Oliver,  the 

—d'ye  mind  that  morning  ?"  forecastle-inan,  when  I  was  hardly  t\m] ., 
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height  of  a  marlin-spike ;  and  eince  of  his  fists -and  his  feet, — and  ahtiost 
that  time,  which  wasn't  yesterday,  I've  constantly  cheating  some  one  or  other 
heard  it  read  in  a  hook,  and  sung  in  poor  fellow  out  of  his  wages.  Numer- 
a  song.  The  song  hegins  in  this  man-  ous  complaints  had  heen  made  against 
ner, — you  must  all  have  heard  it —        him  on  these  and  such  like  matters  to 

^       .    ^  , ,  the  owners :  hut  the  rogue  had  sudh 

;     Captain  Oram  went  to  sea,  invincihle  cheek,    and  so  smooth 

Full  of  mirth  and  full  of  sjlee,  j     m        ^  ^,i_  *.  i. 

Him  and  all  his  ship's  company,  ^^^  ""%  *  tongue,  that  he  got  oyer 

On  board  of  the  Benjamin,  ho  !      t^em  all,  and  came  always  off  with 

flying  colours ;  nor  was  it  until  their 
Now,  mates,  I've  seen  the  Benjamin  hest  hands  had  left  him  that  the  own- 
often  when  I  was  a  hoy ;  for  she  lay  ers  would  make  the  least  inquiry  into 
long  an  empty  hulk  in  one  of  the  Li-  his  evil  doings.  Well,  at  last  they  did 
verpool  docks — ^nobody  caring  to  have  so,  or  at  least  they  pretended  to  do  so; 
anything  to  do  with  her.  And  as  for  and  by  dint  of  blarney,  plenty  of  grog. 
Captain  Oram,  I  don't  know  what  be-  and  fair  promises,  the  Benjamin  was 
came  of  him,  thof  I've  heard  it  said  as  once  more  fairly  manned,  and  set  sail 
how  he  died  raving  mad. — But,  avast,  outward-bound.  No  sooner  had  they 
I've  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  my  deared  the  Land's- end,  however,  than 
story.  Now,  pay  attention,  my  mates,  you'll  not  hinder  Jerry  from  commen- 
and  don't  put  me  out  by  any  ques-  cing  the  old  game,  so  that  by  the  time 
tions,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it.  they  arrived  in  Montego  Bay,  and  had 
You  must  know,  that  this  same  story  got  rid  of  their  cargo,  most  of  his  hands, 
was  a  mighty  favourite  of  old  Oliver's,  heartily  sick  of  his  bad  faith  and  ill 
— ^thof  he  had  hundreds  of  such  like;  usage,  either  cut  their  stick,  or  reftt- 
for  I  always  did  remark,  that  just  let  a  sed  to  go  any  farther  with  him.  In 
fellow  make  the  least  mention  of  it  in  vain  did  the  owners  tjiere  cajole  and 
his  hearing,  and  he  in  the  humour  at  flatter  them,  and  in  vain  did  Captain 
the  time,  and  you'd  set  him  a  spinning  Oram  speechify  and  promise  amend- 
at  it  directly,  for  all  the  world  like  a  ment ;  they  were  no  longer  to  be  de- 
barge-mop,  to  your  very  heart's  wish,  ceived,  and  resolutely  refused  to  han- 
— ^Well,  my  lads,  this  same  story  of  die  another  rope-yarn  belonging  to 
hisn,  which  we  commonly  used  to  call    him.    All  that  he  could  fleech  out  of 

THE  BLOODY  BREAD-BAG,  them  was,  that  they  shouldn't  leave 

the  ship  until  he  procured  other  hands 
used  commonly  to  make  sail  in  this  from  Port-Royal,  for  which  place  he 
here  manner,  as  I  shall  presently  tell  immediately  set  out,  the  Benjamin 
you. — Hem  !  meaning  to  stand  athwart  to  the  Gold 
"  You  must  know,  then,  my  lads.  Coast,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  few  hun- 
that  the  good  ship  the  Benjamin^  be-  dreds  of  them  there  Blackamoor  de- 
longing  to  Liverpool,  was  a  fine  large  vils, — what  d'ye  call  *em — which  at 
smacking  hooker,  mayhap  about  450  that  time  were  getting  scarce  in  the 
or  500  tons,  which  traded  between  island.  Well,  in  a  few  days  Captbin 
that  port  and  the  West  India  islands,  Oram  returned,  bringing  a  gang  of  fel- 
and  was  commanded  by  a  fellow  of  lows  with  him  who  would  not  have 
the  name  of  Jerry  Oram,  a  butcher's  adorned  the  thinnest  shell  of  a  French 
son  of  Bristol;  a  great  horse  of  a  chap  privateer  that  ever  spread  canvass  in 
as  I've  heard  say,  who  had  his  star-  the  Channel.  They  were  a  set  of  re- 
board  eye  doused,  and  wore  large  red  gular  built  tatterdemalions ;  of  all  co- 
whiskers.  Now,  this  same  Jerry  Jours,  blacks,  browns,  reds,  and  whites, 
Oram,  though  an  excellent  seaman,  and  of  all  countries,  English,  Dutch, 
was  like  too  many  of  the  same  line,  a  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
complete  knave, — ^by  which  I  mean,  guese ;  and  I  really  believe  that  the 
you  know,  as  the  saying  is,  he  was  a  only  handy  fellow  amongst  them  was 
harbour-saint  and  a  sea-devil ;  quite  a  my  old  mess-mate,  Oliver,  who  had 
tartar  of  a  fellow,  that  stuck  at  no-  lost  his  own  ship  in  a  cruize  on  shore, 
thing,  but  treated  those  under  his  No  time  was  now  lost  in  fitting  out 
command,  as  soon's  he  got  fairly  to  sea,  the  Benjamin  for  her  proposed  new 
just  as  it  pleased  him, — pinching  some  cargo,  and  preparing  her  for  sea ;  and 
of  their  grub,  and  denying  their  right  as  the  owners,  at  last,  had  begun  to 
to  any  grog, — starting  and  abusing  suspect  that  all  was  not  perfectly  fair 
ether8,-^for  he  was  tery  liberal  both  on  the  part  of  Captain  Jerry,  they  re* 
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solved  to  send  a  young  gentleman  became  thoughtful  and  peevish^  and 
along  with  him,  by  way  of  supercargo,  began  to  his  old  game  of  knocking  his 
to  serve  as  a  future  check  on  his  con-  fists  about ;  and  as  for  the  supercargo^ 
duct.  This  young  fellow,  who  was  a  he  seldom  left  his  cabin,  and  when  he 
man  of  colour,  as  they're  commonly  did  come  on  deck,  'twas  merely  foi)  a 
called,  had  been  shortly  before  that  short  and  hurried  walk  of  an  evening 
married  on  a  planter's  daughter,  and  on  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
nothing  would  serve  his  turn,  but,  in  down  he'd  dive  to  his  cabin  again, 
a  foolish  fit  of  fondness,  he'd  take  his  As  for  Madame  Morelle,  she  was  no 
young  wife  out  along  with  him ;  and,  more  to  be  seen  than  if  she  hadn't  been 
accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour  as  it  after-  on  board.  Some,  indeed,  conjectured, 
wards  proved,  and  just  before  the  Ben-  that  she  wan't  well,  and  that  all  the 
jamin  got  under  weigh,  who  should  fuss  and  alteration  in  the  manners  of 
come  on  board  but  Captain  Oram  and  the  skipper  and  his  supercargo  was  on 
Master  and  Madame  Morelle,  as  happy  her  account ;  but  this,  Oliver  used  to  - 
and  comfortable  as  birds  in  May.  say,  was  a  thing  that  was  all  in  his 
'^Everythingwent  on  for  afew  weeks  eye, — a 'mere  quiz  to  gammon  the 
as  smoothly  as  a  pannikin  of  cocoa;  for  flats, — ^being  partly  as  true  as  it  was 
the  supercargo  had  a  prodip;al  sea-stock  false ;  for  he  said  it  was  true  that  the 
both  of  grub  and  grog, — Madame  Mo-  coldness  which  had  arisen  between  Mo- 
relle was  young  and  trimly  made,  and  relle  and  Oram  was  on  her  account ; 
had  a  devil  of  a  fine  pair  of  black  top-  but  it  was  all  a  lie  about  her  being 
lights, — and  the  Captain  was  English-  badly,  being  confined  to  lier  cabin, 
man  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  be  very  much  against  her  will,  by  the  com- 
fond  of  his  grub,  but  still  fonder  and  mands  of  her  husband.  Now,  d'ye  see, 
madder  after  a  pretty  smiling  face,  my  lads,  Oliver,  who  was  a  shrewd, 
surmounted  on  a  petticoat ;  so  that  silent,  sly  old  fox,  knew  more  of  the 
thus  all  pleased  with  themselves  and  secret  than  half  the  ship's  company 
one  another,  who  was  like  Captain  put  together ;  fc»*,  being  captain  of  the 
Jerry  and  Master  and  Madame  Mo-  hold,  he  had  ear-holes  and  eye-holes 
relle.  Thus,  all  billing  and  cooing,  abaft,  whereby  he  could  pick  up  bits  of 
they  were  as  merry  as  crickets  in  a  ba-  news  whenever  he  pleased,  that  no 
ker  s  oven, — and,  of  course,  there  was  other  person  knew  anything  of.  Now,, 
nothing  but  flashy  dinners  under  the  a  short  time  after  tnis  dryness  took 
quarter-deck  awninj?, — ^grog  to  the  place,  he  had  been  down  in  the  after- 
mast-head,  and  fiddling,  dancing,  and  hold  putting  matters  to  rights,  when 
larking,  to  four  bells  often  of  the  first  he  heard  the  supercargo  and  the  skip- 
watch.  In  fact,  everything  on  board  per  at  high  words  together  through 
the  hooker  was  so  altered  for  the  bet-  the  bulk-head.  He  clapped  hia  ear  to 
ter,  that,  as  old  Oliver  used  to  say,  his  peepholes;  and,  listening  attentive- 
he'd  a  likened  her  more  to  one  of  them  ly,  learnt,  by  what  he  could  hear,  that 
trim,  fancy,  flashy  gilded  yachts  his  Morelle  was  jealous  of  the  captain  and 
Majesty  sometimes  goes  a-pleasuring  his  wife, — that  he  had  been  both  ac- 
in,  than  the  old,  rusty,  sable-sided  Ben  cusing  and  abusing  her, — and  had  even 
of  Liverpool.  But  too  much  happi-  been  so  unmanly  as  to  give  her  a  smack 
ness  is  not  good,  and,  indeed,  was  never  or  two  with  his  fists ;  when  her  cries 
meant  for  this  here  world,  you  know;  had  brought  Oram  to  her  assistance, 
since  it  is  ever  followed,  after  a  jolly  who,  instantly  bursting  in  upon  them, 
dinner  and  a  good  blow-out  of  grog,  like  a  true  fellow  of  Britain's  own 
with  squeamishness  of  the  stomach,  breeding,  boldly  stuck  up  for  the  lady, 
languor  of  the  body,  and  nausea  and  Bitter,  and  loud,  and  long  blew  the 
disgust  of  the  mind ;  so  that,  thof  squall,  till  from  one  thing  to  angfther 
everything  rolled  cheerily  for  a  few  they  took  to  their  fists ;  and  then  the 
weeks,  'twas  well  known  it  couldn't  shrieks  and  cries  of  Madame  Morelle, 
last  forever,  any  more  than  we  might  as  they  immediately  brought  the  doc- 
now  expect  to  be  eternally  in  smooth  tor  and  the  mates  to  separate  the  com<- 
water,  d'ye  see.  Well,  to  be  sure,  aU  batants,  compelled  old  Oliver  to  retire 
of  a  sudden  matters  assumed  quite  from  his  peep-hole,  though  not  before 
another  appearance,  the  lively  trio  he  perceived  that  Morelle  had  the 
having  seemingly  all  gone  on  different  worst  of  it,  as  every  chopper  the  skip- 
tacks;  for  the  dinners  and  larkings  were  p^rgave  him  m^ide  the  poor  mulatto 
ccnnpletdy  knocked  off— Captain  Oram  smell  the  deck  whether  ne  would  or 
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not.  Open  war  being  thus  declared^ 
frequent  squabblings  took  place  every 
other  day^  either  between  Morelle  and 
his  wife^  or  between  him  and  Oram ; 
with  both  of  whom^  however^  he  ge- 
nerally came  off  at  the  losS;,  seeing  as 
how  tne  lady  had  only  to  sing  out  to 
get  assistance  in  a  twinkling,  and  that 
he  was  neither  weight  nor  mettle  for 
the  tremendous  fist  and  powerful  bot- 
tom of  Jerry  Oram. 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  my 
lads,  for  my  part,  whether  all  of  you, 
or  any  of  you,  knows  anything  at  all 
about  this  here  black  affair  they  call  ^'eo- 
husffi  or  how  severely  it  makes  a  fellow 
wince  when  his  fancy-girl  loses  con- 
ceit of  him  and  takes  up  with  another; 
but  this  I  can  tell  you,  (I  speak  it  from 
experience,  d'ye  see,)  'tis  the  devil's 
own  potion,  worse  Xhan  any  rubbish 
the  doctor  e'er  gave  you, — and  give  it 
once  a  fair  clutch  of  a  fellow's  heart, 
and  he's  as  happy  in  future  as  he'd 
his  feet  fast  in  the  bilboes,  with'not  a 
minrsel  of  grog  allowed.  Why,  mates, 
I  recollect  as  'twere  but  the  other  day, 
how  melancholious  and  unhappy  I 
were,  when  that  precious  piece  of 
roguery  of  mine.  Bet  of  Yarmouth, 
gave  me  the  slip,  and  chimed  in  with 
that  ould  humbugging  land-lubber, 
Dirtybawks,  our  purser's  steward :  In 
&ith,  I  took  so  terribly  on  as  to  be  laid 
up  in  sick  bay  the  best  part  of  a  fort- 
night, I'll  warrant.  But  all  that  there 
matters  not  now  it  is  over,  and  I  mere- 
ly mention  it  here  that  you  may  have 
some  trifling  notion  of  what  a  teazing, 
restless,  murdering  nature,  this  same 
jedUmsy  is.  Now,  d'ye  see,  my  lads, 
this  here  Morelle,  the  supercargo,  as 
I  mentioned,  was  quite  eaten  up  with 
it;  for  he  were  both  jealous  of  his  wife 
and  the  captain  together, — and  them 
there  colour  chaps,  you  must  know, 
bred  up  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical 
sun,  are  much  more  fiery-blooded  than 
we  are,  and  take  on  as  smartly,  d'ye 
see,  as  a  blue-hght  on  such  occasions. 
This  here  being  the  case,  then,  every- 
thing on  board  went  to  sixes  and  se- 
vens ;  there  was  nothing  but  skrim- 
ishings  and  squabblings  be-aft,  and 
nothing  but  laziness,  and  mutiny,  and 
larking,  going  on  forward, — so  that,  as 
Oliver  used  to  remark,  the  old  Benja- 
min was  never  in  such  a  sad  taking  in 
her  bom  days,  going  where  and  any  way 
and  every  way  the  wind  thought  pro- 
per to  drive  her.  Well,  d'ye  see,  mat- 
ters grew  thus  gradually  a-nead,  every 
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day  getting  worse  and  worse,  when  one 
afternoon,  after  a  severe  jawing  and 
fisting  match,  up  jumps  Captain  Oram 
on  deck,  and  Morelle  afler  him  bran- 
dishing a  cutlass.  Well,  mates,  Oram 
wasn't  the  fellow  that  would  ever  say 
die ! — not  he, — ^never  an  inch  of  him, 
so  you'll  not  hinder  Jerry  from 
springing  to  the  arm-chest  abaft  and 
seizing  another,  and  to  it  they  went 
heart  and  hand,  for  all  the  world 
like  two  brave  fellows,  determined 
to  settle  the  hash  once  and  for  all. 
Now,  you  must  know,  my  lads,  that 
though  this  here  Blackee  had  neither 
the  bottom  nor  length  of  arm  to  stand 
before  Oram  with  his  fists,  yet  faewat 
to  the  full  more  than  his  match  with 
cold  iron  in  his  paw,  and,  accordingly, 
made  his  slasher  play  round  the  snp« 
per's  carroty  mop  to  iitBnite  admiim^ 
tion.  Long  they  fought,  and  wicked- 
ly ;  while  all  hands,  gathered  around 
them,  were  so  confounded  and  astound- 
ed as  never  once  to  think  of  interfer- 
ing. At  last,  just  as  every  one  thought 
that  Blackee  were  going  to  carry  the 
day,  poor  soul,  as  usual,  away  he  went 
to  leeward.  He  had  received  Jerry's 
assault  with  great  coolness  and  dexte- 
rity,— had  completely  winded  him,— 
and  had  just  begun  to  ring  the  changes 
by  touching  him  a  smartish  wipe  or 
two  athwart  the  bows,  when,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  something  or  other 
taking  his  foot,  down  he  came  smack^ 
and  the  skipper  above  him ;  who,  not 
being  in  one  of  his  pleasantest  hu- 
mours, speedily  wrested  tlie  cutlass 
from  his  grasp,  and  gave  poor  Blackee 
a  most  desperate  and  wicked  pummd- 
ling  on  the  deck  as  he  lay.  Morelle, 
brave  fellow,  did  the  best  he  could^ 
but  he  was  far  too  light  for  the  skip- 
per, who,  having  once  got  him  under 
lis  ponderous  and  brawny  beam-ends^ 
was  determined,  like  the  Scotsman,  to 
keep  him  there,  and  quilted  away  at 
the  supercargo's  carcase  like  Roger 
with  his  fiail,  as  the  song  has  it.  He 
had  certainly  finished  the  black  fellow 
at  once  with  his  thorough-bred  Lan- 
cashire of  kick,  bellows,  and  bite,  if, 
by  the  interference  of  his  mates  and 
the  doctor,  he  hadn't  been  forced  to 
knock  off.  However,  in  spite  of  all 
their  speechifyings,  he  wouldn't  allow 
the  Doctor  to  overhaul  him,  but  ra- 
ving and  foaming  with  passion,  he 
ordered  Morelle  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thus,  all  terribly  beaten 
and  blowing  as  he  was,  he  WM  carded 
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below,  and  locked  up  in  an  obscure  got ;  but  it  matters  not,  for  they  all 
birth,  which  no  one  had  use  for.  On  agree  in  this,  that  Blackee  by  no  means 
this  same  occasion,  indeed,  Jerry  had  gotten  anything  like  fair  play;  for 
hadn't  much  to  brag  on,  having  got  he,  poor  devil,  having  always  been 
a  pretty  tidy  handling ;  for  besides  a  kind  to  the  hands  while  he  lived,  and 
poke  or  two  he  had  got  in  the  carcase,  by  no  means  a  niggard  of  his  grog,  had 
and  some  smartish  clips  on  his  Dun-  got  many  hearts  as  beat  warm  to  him, 
stable,  his  face  was  so  terribly  mauled  while  they  could  have  chucked  Jerry 
and  jellyfied,  that  his  toplights  seem-  Oram  to  the  devil.  Well,  d'ye  see, 
ed  to  be  battened  in  for  ever.  How-  my  lads,  what  convinced  Oliver  in  all 
ever,  he  Was  a  strong  man,  and  was  this  more  and  more,  was,  that  some 
soon  on  deck  again,  where  he  was  of-  days  after,  being  down  in  the  hold,  he 
ten  heard  to  mutter  the  most  horrible  heard  the  skipper  unlock  the  door  of 
and  savage  threats  against  poor  Mo-  Morelle's  cabin  as  usual,  and  go  in-« 
relief  whom  he  still  kept  in  the  closest  then  he  heard  the  voices  of  him  and 
eonfinement,  giving  him  his  grub,  and  Madame  Morelle  whispering — ^then  he 
locking  him  up  again,  with  his  own  heard  what  he  took  to  be  the  hissing, 
hands.  How  he  came  on  with  Madame  rattling,  short,  quick  sobs  or  groans  of 
Morelle,  I  nevcT  heard  say,  seeing  they  a  man  that  were  throttling — ^then,  af- 
kept  all  things  snug  to  themselves  in  ter  a  long  silence,  in  which  he  heard 
the  cabin  below  ;  but  it's  likely  all  nothing  but  the  scuffle  of  &et,  he  dis- 
went  well  enough  on  in  that  there    tinctly  heard  the  skipper  say, '  Bring 

?[uarter,  seeing  wie  certainly  did  pre-    me  ike  bag,  child;  he's  gfivg  at  last''---' 
er  this  same  Jerry  Oram  to  her  bus-    then  he  heard  him  again  say,  in  an- 
band,  notwithstanding  of  his  large  red    swer  to  some  whisper  of  hers,  *  Cow- 
whiskers  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,   Jbund  his  ugly  carcase,  the  bag  is  too 
when,  youll  mind  me,  the  one  was  a    small-'^t  us  leave  him  now,  Anabell, 
skipper,  and  a  stout- made  free-born    he'll  make  no  noise,  and  I'll  truss  him 
Englishman,  and  the  other  no  more    up,  and  give  him  a  passage  in  the  mid" 
than  a  pen-and-ink  lubber  of  a  super-    uxitch  ;'  and  accordingly  the  cabin  was 
Cargo,  and  a  blackamoor  to  boot,  wnich    again  locked  up  as  before.    After  all 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world,    this  you  may  easily  suppose,  mates, 
you  know,  to  any  one,  far  less  to  your    that  long  before  the  appointed  time, 
girls  of  spirit,  who  generally  know —    Oliver  was  at  his  post,  and  hadn't 
that  they  do — how  many  pistareens  are    waited  long  ere  he  heard  the  skipper, 
in  a  dollar.   Well,  d'ye  see,  mates,  af-    attended  as  before,  softly  unlock  Mo- 
ter  this  here  furious  squall  as  I've  told    relle's  cabin,  and  go  in — then  he  heard 
you  on,  there  was  a  long  lull,  when    him  using  an  axe,  d'ye  see,  as  thof 
all  of  a  sudden  the  news  came  on  deck,    he'd  been  cutting  up  junk—- and  then 
first,  that  Morelle  had  got  into  one  of    he  heard  them  slowly  and  cautiously 
them  terrible  things  called  fevers,  and    drasging  something  weighty  along  the 
then  some  days  after  that  he  were  dead    deckhand  the  cabin  windows  quieUy 
for  sartain ;  and  sure  enough  a  large    opened ;  but  he  heard  nothing  more, 
box  made  by  the  carpenter,  and  said    having  to  cut  his  stick  that  same  mo- 
to  contain  his  corpse,  wa&  committed    ment,  for  fear  of  Oram  coming  on 
to  the  deep  that  same  day, — ^both  the    deck  and  finding  the  after-hold  open. 
Captain  and  Madam  attending,  and    you  know.    However,  it  would  appear 
appearing    mightily  sorry  for  what    there  was  little  danger  of  his  doing  so 
had  happened.    But  the  whole  of  this    at  that  time,  having  seemingly  other 
flummery  was  all  in  my  eye  and  Bet^    fish  to  fry  ;  for  after  waiting  a  while 
iy ;  for  I've  heard  my  old  snipmate  of-    in  his  birth,  and  dousing  part  of  his 
ten  say,  that  he  were  free  to  give  his    rigging,  Oliver  went  upon  deck,  where 
Bible  oath,  that  the  never  an  inch  of   he  found  everjrthing  quiet, — all  the 
Morellc's  carcase  was  in  the  carpen-    watch  beii^  asleep,  except  the  mate 
ter's  box  when  it  went  overboard,  but    who  kept  reckoning,  and  the  man  at 
the  whole  affair  one  of  Jerry's  made-    the  wheel.     *  Hollo,  old  boy,*  cries 
up  stories  to  gammon  the  tongues  of    the  mate  to  Oliver,  ^  what  the  devil's 
the  crew,  which,  to  be  sure,  will  be    turned  you  out  so  early?    I'd  think, 
imaging)  let  the  sails  blow  to  ribbons,    for  my  part,  you'd  been  as  well  in  your 
lHwAy  cPye  see,  was  Oliver's  notion  of    hammock  ?'    To  this,  d'ye  see,  Oliver 
Aeconoem,  and  there  were  many  more    made  some  reply  or  other;  but  that, 
andi  in  the  hooker,  which  I  have  fcnr-    and  a  great  deal  more  talk  they  had 
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together^  I  must  pass  over,  for  I  ve  pearance  made  in  the  cabin  of  a  night 
forgot  it,— Lord  !  Lord !  could  you  but  or  morning — if  there  was,  they  kept  it 
have  heard  old  Oliver  tell  it,  how  he  to  themselves,  d'ye  see,  Uke  many  other 
would  have  scared  you !  — -I  can  only  re-  things ;  but  tills  one  thing  was  certain^ 
ecdlect  that  the  mate  told  him  that  for  that  now  as  they  approached  the  iq;xit 
certain  there  was  some  devilry  going  where  belike  the  deed  was  committed^ 
forward  in  the  cabin,  for  that  just  a  the  ghost  of  Morelle  seemed  to  meet 
short  time  before,  the  night  being  un-  them  half-way,  and  grew  very  trouble- 
commonly  quiet,  having  heard  the  some,  making  a  regular  trip  of  the 
creak  of  the  cabin  windows  opening,  decks  every  middle  watch,  and  playing 
be  had  gone  to  the  stern,  and  looking  the  very  devil  in  frightening  all  handa. 
cunningly  over,  he  beheld  the  skipper  It  stuck  to  no  particular  part  of  the 
and  Madame  Morelle  pushing  some-  hooker,  mind  me,  as  a  fellow  might 
thing  like  a  well-filled  bread-bag  out  have  supposed ;  but  was  sometimes 
of  *em,  which  fell  heavily  into  the  seen  walking  forward,  sometimes  aft, 
deep,  and  disappeared  hke  a  shot ;  and  sometimes,  for  all  the  world  as  he 
'and  ever  since,'  continued  the  mate  had  been  alive,  it  would  make  4  start 
to  Oliver,  ^  he  has  done  nothing  else  away  to  some  one  or  other  of  th^topi^ 
but  bundled  up  and  down  the  cabin-  or  disappear  through  the  hold  gratiqgls 
ladder  there  for  water,  and  has  been  amongst  the  negurs.  Oliver  told  nia 
knocking  about  the  mops  like  the  de-  he  saw  it  once  quite  dose  to  him  and 
Til  m  a  gale  of  wind.  He  told  me,  in-  some  others  as  were  talking  together; 
deed,'  says  the  mate  to  Oliver,  ^  that  and  he  described  it  as  a  tall  figure. 
bdog  unable  to  sleep  after  turning  in,  rigged  out  in  white  gear,  with  its  head 
he  had  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  gi-  miSQed  up,  which  moved  slowly  along, 
ving  the  infected  cabin  a  rousing  up,  carrying  a  bread-bag  all  over  blood 
as  he  didn't  like  to  hazard  any  of  his  under  its  arm,  which  it  stopped  and 
cabin-bovs'  lives  in  the  doing  of  it. —  displayed  to  all  whom  it  passed ;  and 
But  I  believe  all  this  to  be  a  lie,  d'ye  when  it  vanished,  which  it  did  often  in 
see,'  says  the  mate,  *  for  I  never  yet  a  twinkling,  you'd  have  heard  strange 
saw  Jerry  so  fond  of  doing  anything,  noises,  as  thof  it  were  the  clang  of  fore- 
£ur  less  such  a  nasty  job  as  the  clean-  hammers,  or  the  rattling  of  chains, 
ii^  out  of  a  dead  man's  cabin.  No,  mixed  with  loud  peals  of  wild  unearth- 
uo,  in  &ith ;  he  must  have  some  other  ly  laughter,  dismal  shrieks,  and  low 
rig  in  his  eye,  in  all  this  midnight  in-  hollow  groans.  All  this  occurred  so 
dustry,'  said  the  mate,  ''  particularly  often,  and  so  frightened  young  and 
when  he  is  assisted  in  it  by  his  fancy  old,  that  duty  seemed  once  more  to 
article.  I  only  wish  to  God,  Oliver,  have  come  to  an  end,  seeing  the  never 
th^e  mayn't  be  something  foul  in  all  a  hand  would  stir  his  stumps  to  do  any- 
this  scrubbing.'  To  all  this  you  may  thing  with  cheerfulness  after  sunset ; 
swear  OUver  made  no  reply,  but  bid-  and  though  Captain  Oram  and  his 
ding  the  mate  good  bye,  he  returned  mates  did  what  they  could  in  the  jeer* 
to  his  birth,  and  turned  in,  thorough-  ing  and  cliiding  way,  to  knock  this 
ly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  same  terror  out  of  them,  all  would  not 
Morelle  had  been  murdered  somehow  do ;  and  so,  d'ye  see,  nothing  was  done 
or  other.  that  wasn't  forced,  and  what  they^d 
^'  Well,  my  lads,  this  here  Morelle  obliged  to  lend  a  hand  to  themselves. 
being  once  out  of  the  ship,  and  every-  Now  what  made  all  this  the  worse  was 
thing  going  on  in  a  more  quiet  and  the  coming  on  of  bad  weather ;  for  by 
orderly  way,  matters,  d'ye  see,  assu-  this  time  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
med  a  more  lively  appearance,  and  the  and  little  else  was  to  be  expected,  you 
good  old  Benjamin,  cutting  through  know.  It  is  an  easy  guess  story,  then, 
it  with  life  and  spirit,  was  soon  at  her  my  lads,  to  know  what  a  sad  taking 
destination.  Here,  having  taken  in  the  poor  old  Benjamin  must  have  been 
some  hundreds  of  them  black  devils  as  in,  having  thus  to  encounter  the  heavy 
work  in  the  plantations,  with  some  squalls,  worse  seas,  and  thunder  and 
ivmry  and  gold  dust,  they  sailed  once  lightning  storms  of  the  tropica,  with 
more  on  their  return  to  the  West  In-  never  a  willing  hand  on  board  her  to 
dies ;  and  then  began  the  rig  of  which  assist  in  the  keeping  of  her  snug.  Cap- 
I  were  talking  to  Davis  there  just  now.  tain  Oram,  his  mates,  and  a  few  stout 
I  really  can't  say,  as  1  never  heard,  ^  hearts  more,  to  be  sure,  did  do  woiv* 
whether  there  was  any  unusual  ap-  ders,  and  worked  for  a  whikJike  joUy 
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fellows^  who  feared  neither  ghosts  nor  it  made  them  no  hetter ;  every  soul 
devils ;  hut  it  was  impoesihle  they  heing  now  convinced  that  the  ghost  of 
could  hold  out  so  for  ever^  you  know ;  Morelle  haunted  the  ship^ — and  the 
and  as  the  weather  continued  still  in  devil  of  it  was^  no  one  eitner  had  the 
the  same  unsettled  way,  they  soon  he*  pluck  to  speak  to  it,  or  knew  how  to  get 
gan  to  fag  and  fall  off,  through  sheer  rid  on't.  Some  stout  hearts  there  were, 
want  of  sleep  and  hard  work.  indeed,  who  seemed  to  think  the  story 
**  They  were  in  this  hard-up  and  all  a  hamm,  and  even  volunteered  to 
dreary  way  one  dismal,  rainy,  and  go  and  sit  in  the  top  until  the  ghost 
aqually  night,  and  the  few  hands  that  made  its  appearance ;  hut,  avast  there, 
would  work,  after  making  the  old  the  hearer  the  time  approached,  the 
hooker  as  snug  as  they  could,  had  just  more  their  courage  gave  way,  and  the 
thrown  themselves  on  the  deck,  under  watch  were  jeering  the  arrival  of  the 
a  tarpauling,  in  order  to  snatch  a  mo-  last  of  these  hravaders  on  deck,  when 
mentary  repose,  when  the  mate  of  the  the  old  thundering  voice  sung  out  as 
watch  was  roused  to  attention  hy  a  usual.  On  deck,  there  ! 
strange,  hollow,  and  uncommon  harsh  '' '  Blast  my  eyes  and  limhs !'  cried 
voioe,  (ringing  out  from  the  maintop—  a  fbrecastleman,  jumping  to  the  rig. 
0»  declcy  there  /     Now,    you    must  ging,  *  but  TU  see  this  same  bawler, 
know,  my  lads,  that  this  same  mate  be  he  the  devil  himself;   though  I 
wss  none  of  your  shilly-shally  shore-  strongly  suspect  that  'tis  some  frolio- 
bred  fellows  who  start  at  mere  trifles,  some  wnoreson  making  game  of  us  all 
but  a  regular  thorough-bred  sea-goer,  the  time.     Hark'ee,  maties,  keep  a 
'«nd  had  besides  the  character  of  having  bright  eye  on  the  lee  rigging  there, 
as  bold  a  heart  and  as  sound  a  head  as  that  no  one  slides  down,  while  I  go 
ever  the  port  of  Liverpool  produced ;  aloft  and  examine  the  top.*     He  had 
but  what  argulfies  all  that,  when  one's  just  begun  to  ascend  the  rigging,  when 
taken  by  surprise — and  so,  d'ye  see,  the  same  wild  and  awfully  loud  voice 
whether  or  not  the  ghost  story  bad  sungoutasecondtime,  Owrfec/r,  Mere/ 
come  into  his  head,  I'll  not  say,  thof  ^  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  undaunted  fore- 
it's  likely  enough  ;  but  he  were  just  castleman,  redoubling  his  speed,  '  I'll 
standing  firmly  gazing  on  the  top,  be  with  you  directly,  my  hearty ;  and 
waiting  to  see  whether  the    bright  if  you're  what  I  suspect  you  to  be,  the 
sheets  of  lightning,  which  ever  and  devil  a  rope's  end  in  the  hooker  shall 
anon  were  streaming  athwart  the  ho-  be  heavy  enough  to  lace  your  shoul- 
rizon,  would  let  him  see  who  it  was  that  >ders  with.' 

were  thus  bawling  before  he  would  an-  '*  He  had  now  got  his  head  barely 

swer,  when  the  same  voice  sung  out  a  above  the  top  rim,  and'  what  he  saw, 

second  time.  Oh  deck,  there  !  still  louder  Heaven  only  knows ;  but  with  the  eyes 

than  before.     He  immediately  roused  of  all  the  watch  anxiously  fixed  upon 

loin  watch-mates,  and  had  just  begun  him,  he  gave  a  dreadful  scream  of  hor- 

to  tell  them  the  story,  when  all  hands  ror,  let  go  his  hold,  and  rolled  right 

were  astounded  with  horror,  with  hear-  overboard, — ^while,  for  the  third  time, 

ing   On  deck,   there  I    bawled  out  a  On  deck,  there !  resounded  in  all  their 

third  time  in  a  most  thundering  man-  ears,  succeeded  as  before  with  the  same 

ner.    *  What  do  you  want  ?'  cried  the  wild  laughter,  mingled  with  shrieks 

man  at  the  wheel ;  when  he  was  an-  and  groans.     '  Heaven  have  mercy 

swered  with  a  peal  of  the  wildest  and  upon  us !'  cried  the  mate,  as  the  aw- 

loudest  laughter  arising  in  the   top,  ful  sounds  died  away,  *  for  this  is  no 

which  seemed  to  sail  away  and  die  in  fool's  trick.' 

the  breeze.  As  soon  as  they  recovered  <^  The  melancholy  fate  of  this  brave 
themselves  from  the  fright,  for  they  lad,  who  was  beloved  by  all  hands, 
neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  more  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  duty  and 
that  night,  they  mustered  their  hands,  subordination ;  so  that  the  following 
and  found  all  present,  excepting  the  day,  the  never  a  he  of  them  all  would 
Captain,  who  had  stowed  himself  away  enter  the  main- top,  even  in  day-light, 
below.  without  the  Captain,  or  some  one  of 
^*  Well,  my  lads,  you  needn't  fear  but  his  mates  along  with  them ;  and  when 
all  this  here  story  was  fully  and  faith-  night  came  on,  it  was  only  by  the  Cap- 
fully  conned  over  to  all  hands  by  those  tain  assuring  them  that  he  would  keep 
who  kept  the  watch ;  and  if  things  the  first  and  middle  watches  himself, 
w«re  bad  before,  you  may  swear  that  that  he  could  contrive  to  muster  ft  nif- 
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fident  number  to  agree  to  keep  it  along  of  complete  insensibility.  They  waai^ 

with  him.  both  taken  below ;  a  fever  was  the  ooi^ 

Accordingly,  Captain  Oram,  accom-  sequence :  and  before  they  recovered; 

panied  by  Madame  Morelle,  kept  the  the  Benjamin  arrived  at  her  port,  and 

deck  the  whole  of  the  first  watch,  Oliver  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave 

during  which  everything  was  quiet  her. 

and  orderly.    Eight  bells  were  struck  *^  Now,  my  lads,  pray  what  d'ye 

and  gone,  and  he  was  just  standing  think  of  my  old  ship-mate's  story  ?. 

before  her,  at  the  top  of  the  com-  wouldn't  it  convince  any  fellow  of  any 

panion,  advising  her  to  go  below,  as  sense  at  all,  that  murder  will  not  hide 

the  dew  was  beginning  to  be  cold  and  on  ship-board,  and  that  the  ghost  will 

chilly,  when  the  whole  deck  again  re-  never  cease  to  haunt  and  flipper  round 

sounded  with  the  usual  cry  of  On  deck,  the  body,  until  it  has  got  Christian 

there  I  which,  whether  it  were  the  burial  ? — What  say  you,  Davis,  eh  ? 

sound  of  that  wild  voice,  or  the  sud-  — ^for  I  see  you  are  smuggling  a  laugfa^ 

den  ^ock,  seemed  completely  to  pa-  and  be  d — d  to  you."                        •  • 

ralyze  all  the  powers  of  Madame  Mo-  Nothing  was  ever  more  true ;  for  Ed<* 

rdle,  who  immediately  gave  a  loud  ward  having  hitherto  succeeded  with 

shriek,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  great  difficulty  in  restraining  his  risi- 

a  female  negress,  her  attendant,  in  a  ble  faculties,  no  sooner  received  this 

fkint.   As  for  Oram,  he  seemed  to  get  half    good-humoured  interrogation^ 

rank  raving  mad  on  the  instant ;  for  than  his  mirth  overleaped  all  bounds^ 

leaving  his  wench  to  look  after  herself,  and  he  now  laughed  away  so  heartily 

he  sprung  forward,  and  with  eyes  flash-  and  so  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

ingfury  on  the  top,  he  sung  out,  HiU  mirth-loving  Mahony,  that  he  instant- 

look  / '  ly  joined  in  the  chorus,  to  the  infinite 

*'By  the  Lord,  lads,  he  hadn't  to  wait  astonishment  of  the  chagrined  story- 

for  an  answer.  teller. 

^'  Standfrom  vnder  !  was  the  terrible  '^  There  it  is,  now — dang  it,  I  were 

response.  sartain  of  it  V* — exclaimed  the  angry 

'*  Let  fall  and  be  d — dl  cried  the  in-  Lyson,  his  eyes  fixed  furiously  on  the 

trepid  Oram,  and  immediately  a  Bread  merry  muscles  of  the  laughing  p^|^— 

Bag    was    precipitated   to  the  deck,  '^  I'll  warrant  me,  they  don  t  -beRve 

streaming  in    blood,   the   mouth  of  a  single  word  on  all  I  ve  said,  matOB, 

which  bursting  open,  a  human  head  thof  I've  told  them  I  were  told  it  by 

rolled  out,  and  lay  at  his  feet,  which  ould  Oliver,  and-  have  both  heard  it 

all  the  watch  could  recognize  as  that  read  it  in  a  printed  book,  and  sung  in 

of  the  unfortunate  Morelle.  Oram  ga-  a  ballad,  such  as  we  gets  from  the 

zed  at  the  mangled  remains  for  an  in-  shore  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore, 

stant,  with  a  countenance  in  which  you  know, — As  for  you,  Denny,  I'd 

hcNTor,  desperation,  and  madness, were  have  thought  better  on  you,  than  to 

strongly  depicted,  then  cried,  ^  Hell  have  sneered  so  lustily  at  what  I've  ■ 

and  the  devil !  are  you  there  again  ? —  heard  you  say  a  hundred  times,  you 

Away,  away,  blast  you !  away,  and  be  firmly   believed ;   but   as  for  Davis^ 

food  to  the  first  shark  that  meets  you  Y  there,  I  an't  surprised  at  him  in  the 

In  saying  which,  he  first  made  the  least;  for  it's  always  the  way  with 

ghastly  head  spin  from  his  kick  like  a  your  d— d  saucy  landlubber  pen-and- 

foot-ball,  then  clutched  like  a  fury  on  ink  swabs,  that  they  are  so  cursedly 

the  Bloody  Bread-Bag,  and,  with  a  conceited, — they're  for  ever  thinking 

strength  almost  supernatural,  made  it  the  ne'er  a  one  is  up  to  anything  but 

fly  over  the  lee  gangway.  He  now  ran  themselves.       But  avast  there,   my 

aft  to  where  the  doctor  and  some  hearts!  Master  Davis  may  come  cheery 

others  were  assisting  the  recovery  of  to  Bill  Lyson  for  the  next  story  he 

Madame -Morelle,  roaring  out,  '  Ana-  tells  him,  that's  all." 

bdl,  my  dear  wench,  I  have  given  him  Both  Edward  and  Dennis,  perfectly 

a  passage  again,  and  he'll  bother  us  no  aware  that  they  had  gone  rather  too 

more — What !  is  she  dead — fairly  stone  far,  were  now  at  some  pains  to  m(^ify 

dead  ?  Have  I  done  all  for  this — Have  and  sooth  down  the  irritated  feelings 

I  committed  murder,  and  thrown  my  of  the  credulous  old  man  ;  in  whidd 

hopes  of  Heaven  at  my  heels  for  nought!  task,  Mahony,  by  a  dexterous  applica- 

—then  die,  Jerry,  die,  and  be' — and  he  tion  of  the  real  native  blarney,  succeed-* 

inatantly  fell  flat  on  the  deck,  in  a  state  cd  so  wonderfully,  that  it  was  not  hmg 
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before  a  smile  began  to  curl  his  thin  heard  of  a  Plimter's  daughter  being 

dieeky  and  he  heard  Edward's  praises  hung  for  murder  in  the  West  Indies^  or 

of  his  story  with  some  seeming  satis-  a  slave  Captain  either.  Why^  you  dHy 

faction.  fool^  doesn't  knowjthat  they  could  do  in 

*^  But  after  all^  Lyson^  I  must  say^"  that  there  quarter  what  they  pleased  ?" 

concluded  our  hero,  "  that  I  think  "  So  it  would  appear,"  rejoined  a 

your  story  rather  incomplete, — pray  third,   shrugging  up  his  shoulders, 

what  became  of  Madame  Morelle,  as  "  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  I  say — for 

you  call  her  ?  for,  as  for  the  Captain,  they  both,  to  my  mind,  richly  deser** 

you  know,  you  already  told  us  he  died  ved  it ;  particularly  that  petticoated 

raving  mad."  she-hysena,  who  was  the  'casion  of  all* 

'^  Ay,  my  lad,  mad  as  a  March  hare,  D — ^n  me,  but  I'd  shut  her  up  with  a 

as  they  say  a-shore.     But,  in  faith,  deck  load  of  monkeys,  who'd  have 

what  became  of  his  fancy-wench,  is  fondled  her  to  death." 

more  than  I  ever  heard  say ;  thof  I'd  The  discourse  was  here  most  disa-  • 

naturally  suppose  as  how  her  father  ^eeably  interrupted  by  the  bell  toll-  ^ 

would  take  her  home  again."  mg  eight,  backea  with  the  boatswain's 

^'  I'd  as  naturally  supposed,  Lyson,"  mate's  pipe,  and  lusty  call  of  All  ihs 

cried  a  listener,  '*  as  how  they'd  both  larboard  wcUch,  a-^hoy  I  who  immedi« 

been  hung."  ately  hurrying  below,  and  bawling  out 

^' Pshaw,  pshaw.  Master  Simpleton,  in  gruff  and  bitter  aocaits,  **  D'ye 
you  fly  wide  of  the  mark.  Hung,  hear  there,  larbolians,  up  on  deck,  up 
quotha !  For  sartain,  my  lad,  you're  on  deck,  all  of  you" — qpeedily  disper-* 
tuinking  of  Old  England,  when  you  sed  the|f  visionaries  and  their  crowd- 
bundle  in  your  Jack  of  the  Halter  so  ed  assemblies, 
readily ;  since,  in  those  days,  who  ever  \ 

Chapter  IX. 

*'  Say,  shall  I  sing  of  a  war-ship^s  humbugging, 
*^  Railing  and  rubbing,  and  washing  and  tugging  ? 

Touch  me  tlic  word,  mates,  and  you  shall  have  it  readily."— 

Jlj^.         *'  Glory  !  give  it  mouth,  Jack,  'twill  make  a  merry  medley  !" 

H^QPhe  watch  was  no  sooner  on  deck,  whispered  forth  in  every  comer,  were 
and  the  usual  process  of  muster  over,  in  no  fit  humour  to  be  trifled  with* 
than  Edward,  with  a  curiosity  pecu-  In  this  dilemma,  he  resolved  to  con« 
liar  to  his  character,  would  have  im-  suit  with  his  new  friend  and  instructor 
mediately  proceeded  to  obtain  a  view  Dennis  Mahony,  who  heard  him  to  an 
of  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Zam-  end  in  unusual  silence,  and  then  re- 
ba,  had  he  not  met  with  an  opposition  plied,  with  great  seriousness,  ^'  I'll  tell 
which  both  mortified  and  surprised  you  what  it  is,  Ned,  and  I  hope  you'll 
him.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  discover-  think  your  Dennis  the  dexil  an  inch 
Ing  that  it  was  deposited  under  the  the  bigger  coward  for  it,  I  wouldn't 
boats  on  the  booms,  for  there  two  go  for  to  raise  that  there  tarpauling, 
large  and  well-blacked  tarpaulins  ha-  and  so  be  after  disturbing  the  dead, 
^ving  been  thrown  right  across,  the  d'ye  see,  no  1  not  for  a  mount  of  mo- 
ends  hung  down  in  sombre  sadness  on  ney,  as  big,  by  the  hokey,  as  the  ould 
the  deck,  and  as  effectually  precluded  Hill  of  Howth.  No,  no,  Davis,  my 
the  smallest  glimpse  of  the  little  body,  darling !  I  like  you  well  enough,  sure 
as  if  it  had  tdready  reached  the  bottom  now,  and  I  own  it ;  but,  thanks  to 
of  the  ocean.  To  raise  these  substan-  good  ould  Father  Daniel,  who.  Lord 
tial  hangings,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  k>ve  him,  larnt  me  my  letters  before  I 
gratify  his  curiosity,  was  matter  of  could  spidce,  I  like  ould  Mother  Church 
no  trifling  consequence,  as  it  would  a  trifle  or  so  better,  my  dear.  Bubba- 
infallibly  have  given  great  offence  to  a  boo  !  will  you  belay  now,"  continued 
body  of  men,  who,  it  was  impossible  he,  clapping  his  bulky  hand  coaxinsly 
ifor  nim  not  to  see,  both  by  their  ge-  on  Edward  s  mouth,  '^  for  the  devu  a 
neral  gloom  and  evident  repugnance  word  more  will  I  hear  on  the  subject. 
to  approach  a  s^xot  so  carefully  endo-  What !  you  wouldn't,  sure,  have  Den- 
tsed  tnrou^iout  the  whole  watch,  as  nb  guilty  of  that  terrible  thing— what 
well  as  by  the  nuuiy  frightful  and  ri«  tl'ye  call  it  again  ? — sacrilege  ?-— Mur- 
dioilous  stories,  which  were  liberally  dor  and  woimda !  but  your  Scotch  re- 
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ligkm  must  be  a  curious  one^  if  it's  any 
at  allj  at  all,  that  allows  you  to  be  after 
going  so  coolly  and  needlessly  about 
disturbing  the  dead^  sure." 

Dennis  was  evidently  too  serious  in 
all  this,  for  Edward  any  farther  to 
press  the  subject;  and  he  therefore 
amused  himself  in  listening  in  silence 
to  the  vario\is  marvels  with  which 
every  obscure  corner  abounded.  In 
defiance,  however,  of  the  most  dismal 
presages,  the  night  proved  one  of  un-* 
common  beauty;-— the  silver  moon 
shone  with  peculiar  brilliancy  on  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  dark  blue  ocean ; 
and  such  a  resplendent  galaxy  of  glory 
twinkled  all  o'er  the  face  of  the  clear 
and  unclouded  heavens^  as  had  the 
happiest  effects  in  composing  the  mind 
to'  me  most  delightful  serenity ;  and 
the  period  of  the  watch  thus  pleasing- 
ly stole  away  without  any  of  those  su- 
pernatural appearances^  or  dire  mis- 
haps, 80  confidently  predicted^  and  so 
minutely  described. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after 
divisions,  had  been  appointed  for  the 
funeral — ^which  proved  to  be  a  matter 
of  infinite  brevity  and  great  simplicity. 
Captain  Switchem  appeared  on  deck 
in  a  mourning  scarf  and  sword,  fol- 
lowed by  his  officers  and  Mr  Fudge- 
forit^  who  carried  a  splendidly  bound 
Prayer-book  under  his  arm :  and  all 
hands  being  summoned  to  the  lee 
gangway^  he  immediately  commenced 
operations,  by  prefacing  the  service  of 
tiie  dead  with  a  few  pithy  and  rather 
sarcastic  observations  on  the  heedless- 
ness, stupidity,  and  other  bright  qua- 
lities of  the  living.  Meanwhile,  four 
boys  having  slowly  advanced  with  a 
grating,  on  which  the  corpse  lay  ex- 
tended, firmly  sewed  up  in  its  ham- 
mock, (the  operating  needles  being 
thrust  transversely  through  its  nose^ — 
aad  having  taken  up  a  position,  witn  it 
at  their  feet,  on  each  side  of  an  open 
port-hole,  which  had  been  cleared  for 
the  purpose,  he  immediately  dofied  his 
hat,  followed  by  all  hands,  opened  the 
Prayer-book,  and  began  the  Church- 
•ervlce  in  a  tone  of  voice  at  once  grave 
and  dignified,  until,  coming  to  the 
words  expressive  of  committing  the 
body  to  the  deep,  the  four  boys  im- 
me^tely  gradually  elevated  one  end 
of  the  grating,  when  the  weight  of  the 
shots  enclosed  under  the  feet  of  the 
corpse,  hurried  it  off  into  the  ocean, 
idiere  it  disappeared  in  a  twinkling. 
Having  thus  finished  tbe  service  with 


infinite  decorum.  Captain  Switehem 
had  shut  the  Prayer-book,  had  hand- 
ed it  to  his  bowing  secretary,  and  had 
once  more  begun  to  descant,  with  his 
usual  acrimony,  on  the  excessive  care- 
lessness, and  slovenly,  bustling  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  gone 
through  by  all  hands — to  which  causes 
he  very  adroitly  imputed  the  boy's  death 
— and  the  total  want  of  that  steady 
coolness,  order,  and  dexterity,  which 
he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to,  and 
which  he  was  still  determined  to  en- 
force, when  the  swelling  current  of  his 
caustic  elocution  was  rudely  interrupt-t 
ed  by  the  look-out  vociferating  from 
the  mast-head — '^  On  deck,  thare !"' 

^''  Hilloah  !"  returned  the  Captain. 

"  Land  a-head  1"  bawled  the  IIm^- 
out. 

"  Point  to  it,  my  Jad !"  cried  the 
Captain,  leaping  to  the  capstan,  and 
hurrying  with  his  glass  to  the  fore» 
castle. 

The  look-out  held  out  his  arm,  at 
the  same  time  bawling  down,  '*  About 
two  points  on  the  weather  bow !" 

This  intelligence  seemed  to  produce 
a  sensation  in  the  mind  of  Captain 
Switchem,  quite  discordant  to  farther 
discussion;  and,  of  course,  serm(mi« 
zing  immediately  gave  way  to  more 
active  and  unpremeditatiw  dsaty» 
"  Mr  Marlin,"  cried  the  CoptaJI, 
hurrying  aft  ;-^"  Where  is  the  Boat- 
swain P—Call  me  Mr  Marlin  directly 
—d'ye  hear  there,  young  gentlemen  ?  ' 

This  was  unnecessary,  however,  for 
the  Boatswain,  shouting  ^*  Here  I 
come,  sir  1"  immediately  stood  befcHre 
him. 

"  Pipe,  Make  sail  /  directly,  Marlin, 
there's  a  good  fellow,"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain— then  turning  to  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  continued, — "  And  hajj^yc. 
Fyke,  shake  out  every  reef,  ana  di|fli 
every  inch  of  canvass  on  her  you  otS^ 
I'd  like  to  have  a  surveillance  of  the 
coast  ere  night  fall, — Mr  Fudgeforit, 
lay  h6\d  of  these  things  and  follow 
me— I'll  be  with  you  again  in  a  mi- 
nute. Fyke." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir,"  replied  his 
first  Lieutenant,  as  he  disappeared 
from  the  deck,  and  immediately  walk- 
ed forward  to  put  the  people  in  mo- 
tion. Meantime,  the  Boatswain  had 
executed  his  ord^^  the  topmen  were 
aloft — the  reeft  i^m  shaken  out — the 
topsails  hoisted — the  fore  and  main 
tacks  hauled  close  on  board — top-gal- 
lant sails  and  flying  gear  foUowdl— 
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and  no  long  period  elapsed  ere  all  you  say  ?  by  the  powers !  as  well  might 

hands  beheld  their  fancy  vessel  sno-  you  ask  me,  am  I  sure  if  myself  s 

ring  through  it,  witli  the  land  right  Dennis  Mahony,  dear.   Oho,  shipmate 

a-head,  at  a  rate  little  short  of  twelve  of  mine  !  the  ould  chopper  of.  cask 

knots  an  hour.    At  this  rate  she  stood  staves  is  by  much  too  like  a  hop-pole 

on    for    some    time,    when    Captain  for  me  to  mistake  him  so  azily.    But 

Switchem  deeming  her  to  be  as  close  the  devil  another  squeak  will  I  make 

in  shore  as  he  thought  it  prudent,  or-  on  the  subject  at  all  at  all,  honey ;  for 

dered  her  on  the  other  tack,  and  she  may  I  never  knock  my  oeautiful  fist 

now  ran  along  the  bleak  and  dark-  through  a  biscuit  again,  if  there  isn't 

wooded  coast  of  Norway,  with  a  fine  Tom  Bird  himself  coming  down  the 

steady  breeze  from  the  land.   She  thus  ladder,  and  hell  soon  be  siter  telling 

continued  making  way  steadily,  while  you  all  about  it,  darUng." 

Captain  Switchem,  and  most  of  his  It  was  sure  enough  the  huge  fellow, 

officers,  were  busily  employed  with  who,  taking  his  stance  on  the  fore- 

their  glasses  in  a  strict  reconnoitre  of  gratings,  and  bending  down  his  enor- 

the  numerous  groups  of  dark  black  mous  carcase  to  get  his  head  on  a  line 

clustering  rocks,  small  islands,  and  in-  with  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck^ 

numerable  creeks  and  openings  of  that  growled  out  in  a  thundering  voice^ 

strangely  shattered  coast,  when  no-  '^  D'ye  hear  below  there,  fore  and  aft, 

thing  appearing,  and  the  day  beginning  it  is  the  Captain's  orders,  that  you  all 

to  close,  the  Tottumfog  was  finally  turn  to,  man  and  mother's  son  of  you, 

put  about,  and  once'more  stood  to  sea  and  get  ready,  without  loss  of  time  or 

under  shortened  sail.  hinderance  of  business,  for  a  good  jolly 

'^  Well,  my  mates,  here  we  have  hard  spell  at  washing  and  scrubbing, 

had  the  devil's  own  day  of  it,  after  all.  The  cooper  has  orders  to  supply  all 

now  that  it's  done,"  cried  Bill  Lyson,  the  messes  with  a  gallon  of  fresh  water 

sitting  down  at  the  mess  table ;  '^  but  a-man,  which  the  ship's  cook  will  boil 

indeed  I  never  saw  it  otherwise  with  for  you  in  a  jiffy;  and  that  will  serve 

a  dead  body  in  company — always  a  for  your  shirts,  embroidered  trowsers^ 

gale  of  wind,  a  mast  going  by  the  silk  frocks,   gold-laced  iackets,  and 

board,  a  chase,  or  some  one  ugly  cus-  other  such  shore  and  cnurch-going 

tomer  or  t'other  to  bother  a  fellow."  gear.    If  any  on  you  wants  soap,  they 

'^  Phew !  my  lovely  bright  boy  of  must  keep  the  Boatswain  in  their  eye. 
the  mountain  !"  cried  Dennis,  just  ar-  The  idlers,  fancy  men,  and  other  lob-» 
rived  from  the  deck,  *^  as  the  ould  loUys,  not  forgetting  Jack  in  the  Dust, 
Goody  of  Gillingham  says  to  her  eels,  may  either  wash  in  the  first  or  middle 
when,  you  know,  she's  after  skinning  watches,  just  as  their  honours  please, 
them  alive,  *  Why  can't  you  be  azy.  The  clothes-lines  to  be  hoisted  as 
honies,  sure  it  is  nothing  at  all,  at  all,  soon  as  the  morning  watch  is  turned 
when  once  you  are  used  to  it.  Devil  up — but  them  only,  mind  me.  Bags 
ahaypurth!  — and  Mahony  agrees  with  and  hammocks  to  be  scrubbed  in  the 
her  to  a  tittle.  Troth  does  he — and  morning- watch,  and  nothing  but  clean 
the  devil  a  skirrach's  worth  of  bother  hammocks  to  be  stowed  in  the  net- 
it  shall  cost  him,  though  he  knows,  tings.  And,  last  of  all,  the  whole 
i^hipinate — ay,  that  he  does — that  if  clothes,  bags,  and  hammocks  of  the 
'•^rou  have  had  the  devil's  own  day  hooker,  will  be  mustered  on  Sunday 
on't,  gragh,  you  are  hkely  to  be  blessed  after  divisions,  when  the  fellow  who 
with  his  mother's  own  night  of  it,  by  is  dirty  will  of  course  be  found  lazy, 
way  of  good  company,  that's  all.  Och,  and^ither  get  a  cat  or  a  broomstick  to 
by  my  soul,  are  you ; — so  keep  your  fondle. — So  mark  me,  fore  and  aft,  as 
beautiful  tongue  lying  azy  ; — ^for  I  you've  all  got  fair  warning,  you  may 
heard  Mr  Fyke  speaking  with  that  take  your  own  minds  on't — ^it's  all  one 
long  ill-spun  cooper  of  ours  about  to  Bird. — D'ye  hear  there,  you  captains 
water — and  I'm  sure  you  knows  very  of  the  tops,  you'll  see  and  have  your 
well  what  follows  that,  dear."  clothes-lines  properly  marked  and  rove 

"  A  devLLish  sight  too  well,  in  faith,  in  good  time,  or  else,  by  the  Lord 

Denny,"  replied  Lyson ; — "  but  are  Harry,  you'll  catch  it." 

you  certain  it  was  ttte  cooper  }  for  you  After  this  brilliant  declaration,  a 

know  it's  a  little  darkish  on  deck  at  scene  ensued  that  completely  beggars 

present."  description — ^both  decks  being  sudden- 

*'  Am  I  sure  it  was  the  cooper,  did  ly  metamorphosed  into   a  complete 
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mass  of  bustle^  hubbab^  and  confu-  ''  Why>  them  there  here,  to  be 
sion.  In  one  place^  a  noisy  mob  of  sure^  as  r  ve  got  under  my  arm." 
cooks  of  the  various  messes  surrounded  '^  Exactly,  exactly — Let's  see  them 
a  tall,  raw-boned,  dirty  feHow^ctignified  -^Eh!  twa  checks,  a  red  and  a  blue 
with  the  name  of  cooper,  wlio,  seated  flannel — Forgie  us,  Jacob  I  four  sarks, 
on  the  deck,  with  a  measure  in  his  forbye  twa  comforters,  and  a  Guem- 
hand,  loudly  vociferated,  haggled,  sey,  for  a  single  pint  of  grog ! — The 
coaxed,  and  threatened  all  and  sundry  man's  undoubtedly  in  a  creel — gae  wa' 
regarding  their  exact  quantum  of  the  wi'  you,  callant,  ye're  daft — ^ye  suld 
blessed  liquid,  which  rushed  and  gur-  list: — na,  na,  deil  a  bode  o'  yours  I'll 
fi^ed  from  an  old  tinkling  rusty  pump  hae. — A  pint  of  grog,  indeed !  seven 
m  unlimpid  clearness,  and  shed  an  piece,  as  my  mother  used  to  say,  for  a 
odour  so  ineffably  gaseous,  as  to  pint  of  grog  I — Ha,  ha,  ha ! — saul,  I 
make  every  individual  nostril  around  wadna  do  them  under  twa  days  at 
him  cock  up  in  determined  hostility,    the  leasti" 

Farther  forward,  again>  another  band        "  Dennis — Dennis  Mahony!"  bawls 
surrounded  the  boiling  coppers,  in  the    a  third. 

midst  of  whom  might  be  seen  the  aged        "  Why,  that's  me,  sure  enough — 
one-eyed  cook,  swearing,  sweating,  and    well  and  what  is't,  my  darling  ?"  re- 
brandishing  his  tormentors  ovef  the    plied  Dennis,  rubbing  away.  . 
heads  of  the  refractoiy  with  infinite        "  M^hy,  man,  tip  us  a  morsel  of  your 
dexterity,  while  his  nlthy  assistant,    soap,  there's  a  good  fellow,  for  mine  is 
enveloped  in  steam,  doled  out   the    completely  done." 
scalding  element  to  all  around  him.        '^  Oho!  it's  done,  is  it?  by  the  powers. 
And  every  other  part  of  the  deck,  both    boy,  that's  another  way  of  the  music 
above  and  below,  was  crowded  by  the    not  so  unlike  my  own,  in  faith." 
crew,  selecting  their  soiled  garments        "  What !  hast  got  none  ?" 
for  the  wash-tub— slinging   or   un-        '^Plenty, dear,  and royaZ soap  too?" 
slinging  their  hammocks—^and  empty-    holding  up  a  lump  of  pipe-clay.—'^  By 
ing  their  clothes-bags.  the  powers,  gragh,  when  Tom  Bird 

*'  I  say,  Jack,  who  do  you  wash  sung  out  first  about  this  here  washing 
with  ?"  cried  one  of  Edward's  mess-  affair,  the  devil  a  single  rub  of  auy- 
mates.  thing  like  soap  was  in  Dennis  Maho- 

"  Why,  there's  Lyson,  Mahony>  ny's  possession ;  and  so  he'd  the  choice 
and  I,  as  takes  the  first  spell."  of  nothing  at  all,  at  all,  for  claning  his 

^^  Well,  then,  I  board  you,  mind  linens,  to  be  sure,  but  a  rub  and  a  pro- 
me."  mise  firom  his  lovely  scrub-brush,  dear. 

'^  Aha,  my  smart  fellow,  but  we're  Well,  what  to  do,  to  be  sure,  I  could- 
boardeil  alreadyi"  n't  think ;  till,  at  long  and  last,  after 

^'Already,  are  you — ^by  who,  pray  ?"  scratching  my  beautiful  head  into  hu- 
^*  Why>  by  old  Shetland  Gibbie,  mour,  I  boldly  trots  aft  to  the  garri- 
Lawrie  Lawrenson,  and  young  Davis.**  son,  honey,  and  comes  towney  over 
'*  Oho !  matey,  if  that  there's  the  one  of  them  there  youtis  lobster-backt 
case,  I  must  look  sharp  about  roe.  so  genteelly,  that  out  he  bundles  me 
However,  dang  it,  I  care's  not  a  souse  this  handsome  piece  of  white  Wind- 
— ^there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I  han't  sor,  with  which  I  intend  to  make  my 
much  to  do — ^recollect,  Jack,  I  board  shirts  as  oeautifully  white  as  if  they'd 
the  boarders."  come  flying  firom  Chatham  barracks  to 

"  Harkye,  my  old  chap,  will  you  me. — Och,  bad  luck  to  washing,  says 
touch  me  off  a  shirt  or  two  ?''  cries  Dennis ;  for  'tis  something  like  hang- 
another  fellow,  addressing  a  Shet-  ing — ^best  when  it's  over."  Then,  bu- 
lander.  sily  wringing  a  flannel  shirt  out  of 

^'  What  wuU  ye  gie  me  then,  Jacobs    the  suds,  he  closed  his  washing,  as  wagi 

lad?"  shall  do  our  imperfect   description; 

'*  Why,  anything  reasonable,  my    with  the  following  cheering  scrap,  sung 

hearty ; — say  a  pint  of  the  stuff  to-    with  all  that  brilliancy  of  flourish  and 

morrow  at  dinner."  energy  of  manner,  peculiar  to  the  tear- 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Jacob,  that's  fair    zn^ jig  of  Paddy's  land:—- 
aneuch,  as  my  hand's  in  at  ony  event. 

But,  bide  ye  there,  what  d'ye  mean  by     «  O  never  go  to  your  father's  house,*' 
a  sark  or  twa,  canny  lad  ?"  Ould  Murphy  used  to  say, 
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"  For  evwything  there  is  at  sixes  and  se- 
vens, 

'Case  this  is  the  washing-day ; 
The  spalpeens  are  squalling,  your  mother  is 
bawling, 

And  tugging  and  rubbing  away." 
*'  Och  !"  cries  I  in  anger,  'tween  cowldand 
sheer  hunger, 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  washing-day  ! 
Dirraloo,  gragh  !  {Follows  a  dying  hoxcL) 

"  Devil  fly  with  the  wash-tub  aWay  !" 

In  this  noisy,  yet  enlivening  man- 
ner, were  all  hands  so  busily  employ- 
ed  during  most  part  of  the  night,  that 
the  returning  dawn  beheld  his  Majes- 
ty's sloop,  the  Tottumfog,  jogging  ea- 
sily along  like  a  moving  slop-shop  at 
Rag-Fair  —  shirts,  frocks,  trowsers, 
blankets,  bags,  and  hammocks,  in  every 
possible  variety  of  repair  and  colour, 
twittering  from  every  part  of  her  most 
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musically  to  the  breeze.  Even  Cap- 
tain Switchem,  when  be  came  on  deck, 
seemed  highly  gratified  at  the  liberal 
manner  in  wnich  his  orders  had  been 
executed ;  and  the  weather  continuing 
steady  and  agreeable,  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  employed  in  giving  a  tho- 
rough scrubbing  and  fresh  arrange- 
ment to  the  movables  of  both  decks. 
This  important  business  having  been 
also  accomplished,  and  the  lower  deck 
ventilated  and  allowed  to  dry,  the 
clothes  and  hammocks  were  piped 
down  and  stowed  away,  the  topsails 
firesh  reefed,  and  the  vessel  made  other- 
wise snug  for  the  night — and  the  watch 
being  at  last  called,  our  hero  and  his 
watcnmates  betook  themselves  gladly 
to  repose^ 

S. 


ODOHERTY  ON  DON  JUAN,  CANTOS  IX.  X.  XI. 


Dear  North, — I  have  a  great  re- 
spect both  for  old  Tickler  and  your- 
self, but  now  and  then  you  both  dis- 
quiet me  with  little  occasional  bits  of 
lapses  into  the  crying  sin  of  the  age — 
humbug  I  What  could  possess  him  to 
write,  and  you  to  publish,  that  absurd 
critique — if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of 
any  such  name — upon  the  penult  batch 
of  Don  Juan  }  The  ancient  scribe 
must  have  read  those  cantos  when  he 
was  crop-sick,  and  had  snapped  his  fid-^ 
die-string.  You  must  never  bave  read 
them  at  all. 

Call  things  wicked,  base,  vile,  ob- 
scene, blasphemous;  run  your  tackle  to 
its  last  inch  upon  these  scores,  but 
never  say  that  they  are  stupid  when 
they  are  not.  I  cannot  suffer  this  sort 
of  cant  from  vou.  Leave  it  to  Words- 
worth to  call  Voltaire  '^  a  dull  scoffer." 
Leave  it  to  the  British  Review  to  talk  of 
'^  the  dotage"  of  Lord  Byron.  Depend 
upon  it,  your  chief  claim  to  merit  as  a 
critic  has  always  been  your  justice  to 
Intellect.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
parting  with  a  shred  of  this  high  re- 
futation. It  was  you  "  that  first  prai- 
^Wd  Shelley  as  he  deserved  to  be  prai- 
sed." Mr  Tickler  himself  said  so  in 
hialast  admirable  letter  to  you.  It  was 
in  your  pages  that  justice  was  iBrst 
doneio  Lamb  and  to  Coleridge — great* 
est  of  all,  it  was  through  and  by  you 
that  the  public  opinion  was  first  turned 
in  regard  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
biuiself.-^These  are  things  which  ne» 


ver  can  be  forgotten ;  these  are  your 
true  and  your  most  honourable  tri- 
umphs. Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  allow 
your  claim  to  this  noble  distinction  to 
be  called  in  question.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said,  that  even  in  one  instance  you 
have  suffered  any  prejudices  whatever, 
no  matter  on  what  proper  feelings  they 
may  have  been  bottomed,  to  interfere 
with  your  candour,  as  a  judge  of  intel-- 
lectual  exertion. — Distingmsh  as  you 
please :  brand  with  the  mark  of  your 
indignation  whatever  offends  your  feel- 
ings, moral,  political,  or  rdigious— 
but  *•  nothing  extenuate/'  If  you  men- 
tion a  book  at  all,  say  what  it  really  is. 
Blame  Don  Juan;  blame  Faublas; 
blame  Candide ;  but  blame  them  for 
what  really  is  deserving  of  blame. 
Stick  to  your  own  good  old  rule — abuse 
Wickedness,  but  acknowledge  Wit. 

In  regard  to  such  a  man  as  Byron, 
this,  it  must  be  evident,  is  absolutely 
necessary — ^that  is,  if  you  really  wish, 
which  you  have  always  said  you  do,  to 
be  of  any  use  to  him.  Good  heavens  ! 
Do  you  imagine  that  people  will  be- 
lieve three  cantos  of  Don  Juan  to  be 
unredeemedly  and  uniformly  dull, 
merely  upon  your  saying  so,  without 
proving  what  you  say  by  quotation  ? 
No  such  things  need  be  expected  by 
you.  North,  far  less  by  any  (rf  your 
coadjutors. 

I  maintain,  and  have  always  main- 
tained, that  Don  Juan  is,  without  ex- 
ception^  the  first  of  Lord  Byron's 
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warlcA.  It  is  by  far  the  most  origi-  not  become  a  man  of  JByron's  genius  to 
nal  in  point  of  conception.  It  is  deci-  try  to  make  his  age  retrograde  in  any— 
dedly  original  in  point  of  tone,  Qfor  to  thing,  least  of  all  in  such  things  as 
talk  of  the  tone  of  Bemi,  &c.  being  in  these.  He  also  has  acted  most  unwise- 
the  least  like  this,  is  pitiable  stuff:  ly  and  imprudently  in  regard  to  him<» 
Any  old  Italian  of  the  15th  or  16th  self.  By  offending  the  feelings  of  his 
century  write  in  the  same  tone  with  age,  in  regard  to  points  of  this  nature. 
Lord  BjTon  I  Stuff  I  stuff.']] — It  con-  he  has  undone  himself  as  a  popular 
tains  the  finest  specimens  of  serious  writer. — I  don't  mean  to  say  that  lie 
poetry  he  has  ever- written ;  and  it  con-  has  done  so  for  ever — Mercy  and  Re- 
tains the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous  pentance  forbid !  but  he  nas  done 
poetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed,  so  most  effectually  for  the  present. 
Frere  may  have  written  the  stanza  People  make  excuses  for  Fielding 
earlier ;  he  may  have  written  it  njore  and  Voltaire,  because  they  don't  know 
carefully,  more  musically  if  you  wiU;  in  how  far  these  men  may  have  been 
but  what  is  he  to  Byron  ?  Where  is  the  acted  upon  by  circumstances:  but 
sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion,  people  will  not  make  such  excuses 
the  Ikvish  luxury,  of  genius  revelling  for  Lord  Byron,  because  they  know^ 
in  strength  ?  No,  sir ;  Don  Juan,  say  we  all  know,  that  he  was  educated 
the  canting  world  what  it  wUl,  is  des-  among  the  same  sort  of  people  as 
tined  to  hold  a  permanent  rank  in  the  ourselves,  that  he  must  know  and  feel 
literature  of  our  country.  Xt  will  al-  the  same  things  to  be  virrong  which  his 
ways  be  referred  to  as  furnishing  the  neighbours  know  and  feel  to  be  so.  He, 
most  powerful  picture  of  that  vein  of  therefore,  is  no  longer  a  popular  au- 
thougnt,  (no  matter  how  false  and  thor.  But, — ^and  here  I  come  back  to 
bad,)  which  distinguishes  a  great  my  question — Is  he  no  longer  a  great 
portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  author?  Has  his  genius  deserted  him 
time.  You  and  I  disagree  with*  them  along  with  his  prudence  ?  Is  his  Hip- 
— we  do  not  think  so;  we  apprehend  pocrene  lazy  as  well  as  impure ?  Has 
that  to  think  so,  is  to  think  greenly,  he  ceased,  in  other  words,  to  be  By- 
rashly,  and  wickedly ;  but  who  can  roji,  or  is  he  only  Byron  playing  mad 
deny,  that  many,  many  thousands,  do  tricks  .> 

think  so  ?  Who  can  deny,  that  that  is  The  latter  is  my  opinion,  and  I  pro- 
valuable  in  a  certain  way  which  paints  pose  to  convince  you,  in  case  you  are 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  a  large  pro-  not  already  of  the  same  mind,  by  quo- 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  given  age  ting  a  few  passages  from  the  other  three 
in  the  world.?  Or,  who,  that  admits  cantos  that  have  just  appeared— and 
these  things,  can  honesdy  hesitate  to  which  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the 
admit  that  Don  Juan  is  a  great  work  very  best,  in  so  far  as  talent  is  con- 
— a  work  that  must  last?  I  cannot.  cerned,  of  all  that  have  as  yet  come 

And,  after  all,  say  the  worst  of  Don  forth.  I  desire  you  to  match  me,  if  you 
Juan,  that  can  with  fairness  be  said  of  caiJ>  the  things  I  shall  extract  from  this 
it,  what  does  the  thing  amount  to  ?  dull  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
Is  it  more  obscene  than  Tom  Jones  ?  where  you  can  shew  me  anythinff  bet- 
— Is  it  more  blasphemous  than  Vol-  ter  than  this.  Read  it  as  I  send  it  to 
taire's  novels?  In  point  of  &ct,  it  is  not  you.  I  have  scored  out  abundantly, 
within  fifty  miles  of  either  of  them :  but  I  have  added  nothing;  and  I  defy 
and  as  to  obscenity,  there  is  more  of  you  to  say  the  description  is  not  ad- 
that  in  the  pious  Richardson's  pious  mirable,  or  to  mention  anybody,  ex- 
Pamela,  than  in  all  the  novels  and  pept  Byron,  who  could  have  pumed 
poems  that  have  been  written  since.  ^t. 

The  whole  that  can  with  justice  be  «  Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgb ;  sup- 
said  of  Byron,  as  to  these  two  great  pose 

charges,  is,  that  he  has  practised  in  this  That  pleasant  capital  of  pauited  8nWI ; 

age  something  of  the  licence  of  the  age  Suppose  him  in  an  handsome  uniform ; 
of  our  grandfathers.     In  doing  so,  he         a  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long 
has  acted  egregiously  amiss.  The  things  plume, 

were   bad,    nobody  can  doubt  that.  Waving,  like  sails  new  shiverM  In  a  stonn, 
and  we  had  got  rid  of  them ;  and  it  did         Over  a  cockM  hat  in  a  crowded  room» 


We  mention  Ms  ODou£rty  for  one— C*  N. 
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And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn 

Gorme, 
Of  yellow  casimire  we, may  presume,* 
Whitestockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new 

milk 
0*er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the 

silk; 

*\  Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in 
hand. 
Made  up  by  Youth,  Fame^  and  an  Ar- 
my tailor— 

That  great  Enchanter,  at  whose  rod*s 
command 
Beauty  sp^ngs  fo^th,  and  Nature's  self 
turns  paler, 

Seeing  how  Art  pap  mak^  h^ r  work  more 
grand, 
(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in 
like  a  jailor),— 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar ! 
He 

Seems  Love  tum'd  a  lieutenant  of  Ar- 
tillery ! 

<*  His  Bandage  slipped  down  into  a  cra- 
vat; 
His  IVings  subdued  to  epaulettes ;  his 
Quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 
His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  - 
ever; 
His  Bow  converted  into  a  cocked  hat ; 
But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more 
clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders 

no  less  stupid) 
If  She  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid, 

"  The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whis- 
pered, and 

.  The  Empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  fa- 
vourite frown*d— 

I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous 
found, 

Who  took  by  turns  t^at  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  Majesty  was  singly 
crown*d ; 

But.  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot 
fellows, 

All  At  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous, 

'<  Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and 

slim, 
^^Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  Qe*er. 

theless 
There  was  a  something  in  his  tufn  of 

limb. 


And  still  more  in  his  eye,  whkh  seem'd 
to  express, 

That  though  he  looked  one  of  the  Sera- 
phim, 
There  lurk*d  a  Man  beneath  the  Spi- 
rit's dress. 

Besides,  the  Empress  sometimes  liked  a 
boy. 

And  had  just  buried  the  ^r-faced  Lans- 
koi.^ 

«  An  English  lady  ask*d  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 
Of  the  strange  tiling,  spmp  Women  set  a 
value  on. 
Which  hovers  o(t  about  some  ndapried 
Beauties, 
Call'd  *  Cavalier  Servente?'  a  I^rgmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (1  fear^ahis!  too 
true  'tis) 
Beneath  his  Art.    The  dame,  press'd  to 

disclose  them, 
Sttid*^'  I^adyj  I  beseech  yoa  to  mqfpote 

**  And  thus  I  sopplicate  yonrsappoaition. 
And  mildest,  Matron-like  nterpFeta- 
tkm 
Of  the  Imperial  Favourite's  Condition. 
'Twfis  a  high  pku^e,  the  highest  in  the 
nation. 
In  fact,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station. 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair 

of  shoulders. 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their 
holders. 

"  Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beautebtt»  Boy, 
And  had  retain!d  his  boyish  look  be- 
yond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy. 
With  beards  and  whiskers  and  the  like, 
the  fond 
Fcffisian  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 
And  founded  Doctor's  Commons :— I 
have  conn'd 
Tbe  history  of  divorces,  which,  though 

chequer'd, 
Calls  Ilion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

**  And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things 
(save  her  lord. 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place)  and  pass'd 
for  mueh, 
Admiringthose  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 

Gigantic  Gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 
Of  Sentiment;  and  he  She  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lanakoi,  who  was 
such 


•  We  do  not  believe  anything  about  liCigh  Hunt's  haviiig  interpolated  Don  Juan ;  yet  candour  must, 
admit,  that  the  mention  of  the  yellow  breeches  here  is  startling. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Byron  put  them  in  as  a  quizz  upon  the  Cockney,  just  to  see  what  he  would 
fwallow.—C.  N. 

t  <*  He  was  the  *  grande  passiim*  of  the  grandc  Catheilne ;— see  her  IAscm,  under  the  head  of  '  Laik* 
»jioi,*" 
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A  lover  as  had  cost  Jier  many  a  tear,  But  when  on  the  Lieutenant  at  her  feet 

And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier.  Her  Majesty,  who  liked  to  gazB  on 

youth 

**  Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see  Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  dispatch. 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plu*  Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the 

mage  sat  watch. 
Victory;  and,  pausing;  as  she  saw  him 

kneel  '*  Her  Majesty  lookM  down,  the  Youth 

With  his  dispatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal  look'd  up— 

And  so  they  fell  in  love ;— -She  with 

"  Then  recollecting  the  whole  Empress,  his  fiioe, 

nor  His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cu- 

Forgettmg  quite  the  woman  (which  pid's  cup 

composed  With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  a- 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  iniiole)  pace, 

she  tore  A  quintessential  laudanum  or  *  black 

The  letter  open  with  an  airwhich  posed  drop,* 

The  Court,  that  watch'd  -  eadi  look  her  Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  with- 

visage  wore^  out  the  base 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed  E^^edient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

Fsir  weadier  for  the  day.  Tboughiatfaer  In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save 

spacious,  tears)  dry. 
Her  Uee  was  noU^  her  eyes  ^Ine^  inoatli 

gndotts.  M  He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion, 

^*  Grant  joy  WIS  het%  ornther  joyi  i  the  SeU^love— wfakh,whensomesortofThiDg 

^brst  above 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  tbouMiid  shun.  Ourselves,  a  smger,  dancer,  much  in 

Glory  and  triumph  o*er  her  aspect  burst,  fashion, 

As  an  £ast  Indian  Sunrise  on  the  main.  Or  dutcfaess,  princess.  Empress,  *  deigns 

These  quench'd  a  moment  her  Ambition's  to  prove' 

thirst—  ('Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing. 

So  Arab  Deserts  drink  in  Summer's  though  a  rash  one, 

rain :  For  one  especial  person  out  of  many. 

In  vwn ! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quench-  Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as 

less  sands,  any." 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  ,    «„     .     . 

laaids !  Thefollowingispart  of  an  apostrophe 

to  Mr  Frandsculus  Jeffirey,  whose  pro- 

«  Her  next  amusement  was  more  fond-  sing  Review  of  April  was  a  year,  his 

ful ;  Lordship  really  seems  to  have  been  a 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  little  touched  by. 
who  threw 

Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull  **  The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  whole  gazette  bf  thousands  whom  The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  lifi^ 

he  slew.  And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much 

Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul  untold,             ' 

The  shudder  which    runs   naturally  By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales 

through  of  strife. 

Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  Sovereigns  While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

think  it  best  The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's 

To  kill,  and  Generals  turn*  it  into  jest.  knife. 

Dissecting  the  wh<de  inside  of  a  quetHioD, 

**  The  two  first  feelmgs  ran  their  course  And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digesdoo. 
complete. 

And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  "  A  legal  broom's  a  moral  dumn^ 

mouth :  sweeper. 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  And  that's  the  reason  he  himseirs  so 

sweet,  dirty ; 

Like  flowers  well  water'd  after  a  long  The  endless  soot  *  bestows  a  tint  fiur 

drouth :—  deeper 


#*  •  <•  QtMrr,  suUf  Pxialctii  DeriL" 
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C*Bpt- 


Between  the  present  and  past  worlds  and    Their  goods  and  edict*  out  froili  pole  to 

hover  pole,  .-vjr 

Upon  their  any  confine,  half-seas-over.       And  made  the  very  biHows  pay  them  toIL 


**  But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manhleim, 
Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  frowns  over  like  a 
spectre 
Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 
On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to 
lecture. 
From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to 
Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  Maidenheads  of  bone. 
The  greatest  number  Flesh  hath  ever 
known.* 

**  From  tlience  to  Holland's  Hague  and 
Helvoetsluys, 
That  water-hmd  of  Dutchmen  and  of 
ditches. 
Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice. 
The  poor  man*s  sparkling  substitute 
for  rkhes. 
Senates  an^Vbges  have  condemn*d  its 
use- 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel. 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems 
but  cruel. 

**  Here  he  embark*d,  and  with  a  flowing 

sail 
Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the 

free. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew 

half  a  gale : 
High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp*d 

in  the  sea. 
And  sea^sick  passengers  tum*d  somewhat 

pale; 
But  Juan,  season*d,  as  he  well  might  be 
By  former  voyages^  stood  to  watdi  the 

skiffs 
Which  pass*d,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse 

of  the  cliffs. 

**  At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall 
along 
The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan 
felt— 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little 
strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  dialky 
belt — 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he'should  be  among 
Those    haughty   shop-keepers,   who 
sternly  dealt 


*<  On  with  the  horses !   Off  <o  Canter, 
bury! 
Tramp,*  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  sptfsb, 
splash,  throi^h  puddle ; 
Huhah !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so 
merry ! 
Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they 
muddle  * ; 
Along  the  roiid,  as-if  they  went  to  bury 
Their  fare ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to 
fudille 
With  '    schnapps'— sad    dogs !    whom 

<  Hundsfot'  or  '  Ferflucter' 
Affect  no  more  than  lightnuig  a  conduct- 


or. 


» 


Take  this  one  stanza  on  the  finl 

§limpse  of  London  !  How  many  hun- 
red  times  has  the  thing  been  tried 
before  ? 

''A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke^  and 
chipping. 
Duty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  saif 
just  skipping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peep^ 
ing 
On  tiptoe  through  their  sea^^Mml  cano- 
py; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 

On  a  fool's  head— and  there  is  London 
Town !" 

My  excellent  friend^  John  Bull, 
quotes  the  following  incident  on  Shoot- 
er's Hill  as  bad: — I,  Morgan  ODo-^ 
herty>  quote  it  as  exquiatdy  good. 
Judge  betwc^  us !  I  ooneeiTe  it  to  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether^  as  fine  as  a 
certain  pftssage  in  the  life  (^  Ferdi<« 
nand  Count  Fathom— of  whidi  it  is 
indeed  fin  so  fiir^  a  manifest  imita- 
tion. I  toink  the  slang  very  commend- 
able ;  and  I  think^  in  short,  that  the 
little  bits  I  hsTe  put  in  ItaUcs  are  su-i 
perb. 

*'  Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's 

hiU; 
Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same 

declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and 

ill, 


.   *  "  St  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  still  extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet  as  much 
as  ever.'* 


Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 

Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips :— but,  as 

I  said, 
I  w(m*t  philosophize,  and  mil  be  read. 
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Bom  in  a  second  wedlock ;  iknd  abbre 
All,  praised  the  Empress's  matemcU  love. 


**  Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was 

courted, 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely:  this 

he  owed 
Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  re* 

ported 
Valour;  much  also  to  the  blood  he 

shew'd. 
Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  each  dress 

h)e  sported. 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he 

glow*d. 
As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sim ;  but 

most 
He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 


"  He  wrote  to  Spain  :--<ind  all  his  near 
relations. 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answered  the  same 
day. 
Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigra- 
tions ; 
And  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say. 
That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 
Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of 
a-piece. 

'*  His  Mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding  too 
That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his 
banker. 
Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few. 
He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a 
handsome  anchCKr,-— 
Replied, '  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him 
through 
Those  pleasure  after  which  wild  youth 
will  hanker ; 
As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his 

senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  eiqpenses. 

** '  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 
And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as 
Mother, 
Warn'd  him  against  Greek-worship,  which 
looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him  too  to 
smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well 
abroad; 


"  *  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  ap- 

probation 
Unto  an  Empress,  who  preferr'd  young 

men. 
Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still, 

whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopped  all  scandal  (now 

and  then) : — 
A.t  home  it  might  have  given  her  some 

vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down 

to  ten, 
Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the 

river.' 

"  Oh  for  2l  forty-parson  power  *  to  chaunt 
Thy  praise.  Hypocrisy !  Oh  for  a  hymn 
Loud  as  the  Virtues  thou  dost  loudly 
vaunt. 
Not  practise !     Oh  for  trumps  of  die- 
rubim ! 
Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  Aunt, 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew 
dim, 
Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 
When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious 
print" 

What  can  be  better,  again,  than  the 
rapid  sketch  of  the  hero's  journey  from 
Russia  to  England  ?-~Take  diis  spe- 
cimen. 

**  From  Poland  they  came  on  through 
Prussia  R-oper, 
And  Konigsberg  the  capital,  whose 
vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  cop* 
per. 
Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor 
Kant. 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  mil- 
lions '. 
Have  princes  \vho  spur  more  than  their 
postilions. 

"  And  thence  througli  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  the  like. 
Until  hereach'd  the  castellated  Rhine: 
Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much 
ye  strike 
All  fantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine  i  • 


Inform 'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  bro-     A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 
thcr  Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 


*  "  A  metaphor  taken  fhnn  the  *  forty-horse  power*  of  a  steam-engine.  That  mad  wag,  the  Reve« 
rend  Sidney  Smith,  sitting  by  a  brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  observ^  afterwards  that  his  dull  neigh- 
bour had  a   ^t&efiw-par«of&  potocr  of  conversation." 


Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown. 
Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man*s 
.   farewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  sweU» 
Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled, 
HiB  pockets  first,  and  then  his  body  rid- 
dled. 

"  Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he 
could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

As  soon  as  '  Crowner's  quest*  allowed, 
pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ;-— 

Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

.  .  In  twelve  hours*  time,  and  very  little 
space, 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  fireebom  na- 
tive 

In  self-defence :  this  made  him  medita- 
tive. 

"  He  from  the  world  hath  cut  off  a  great 
man^ 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bus- 
tle. 

Who  in  a  row,,  like  Tom,  could  lead  the 
van. 
Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken 
hustle? 

Who  queer  a  flat  ?    Who  (spite  of  Bow- 
street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  so  flash  the 
musMsIe  ? 

Who  on  a  lark»  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his 
blowing) 

So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  know- 
ing?* 

"  But  Tom*s  no  more— and  so  no  more 
of  Tom. 
Heroes  must  die ;  and  by  God's  bless- 
ing 'tis 
Not  long:  before  the  most  of  them  go 
<  home. 
Hall !  Thamis,  hail !  Upon  thy  verge  it 
is 
Thajt  JufMl's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 
In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well 
misSy 
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Through  Kennington  and  aU  the  other 

*  tons,' 

Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at 
once  ;^ 

*'  Through  Groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void 
of  trees, 
(Like  lucus  from  no  light;)  through 
prospects  named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to 
please. 
Nor  much -to  climb;  throughlittle  boxes 
framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 
With  *  To  be  let,*  upon  their  doors  pro- 
claim'd  ; 
Through  <  Rows'  most  modestly  call'd 

*  Paradise,* 

Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sa- 
crifiee  ;^ 

"  Through  coaches,  drays,  dioked  turn- 
pikes, and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  con- 
fusion ; 
Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  '  purl,' 
There  mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delu- 
sion; 
There  barbers*  blocks  with  periwigs  in 
curl 
In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter's  in- 
fusion 
Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass, 
(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to 
Gas;)— 

"  Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is 
the  approach 
Of  travellers  to  mighty  B^lon  ; 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise, 
or  coach. 
With  slight  exceptions,  aU-the  ways 
seem  one. 

■ »» 

I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to 

encroach 
Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.    The 

Sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  vras  on  the 

ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  tbe  party  cross'd  the 

bridge. 


•  («  Tbe  adTance  of  sdenoe  and  of  langu^  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good 
and  true  English,  spoken  in  its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their  patrcms.  The  follow- 
ing 18  a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days : 

'  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  muade. 

In  spite  M  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  you  at  the  spellken  can't  hustle, 
Y  6u'U  be  hobbled  in  making  a  Clout 

*  Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty. 

When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake, 
Sheni  surely  turn  snitch  for  tibe  forty—* 

That  her  Jack  may  be  r^ular  we^ht.' 

If  there  be  any  gen^man  so  imorant  as  to  require  a  traduction,  I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and 
eotpotefiipu^T  and  tnasliMV  John  Jackson^  Esq.  Profeaaor  of  Pugilism ;  who,  I  trust,  still  retains  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  ^  form,  together  with  his  good  humour  and  athletic  as  well  as 
mental  accomplishment^" 

[Observe,  this  is  a  nbte  <»f  Byron's,  not  mine^M.  OD.] 
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**  That*s  rather  Jine,  the  gentle  ivumd  (f  ThO" 
mis'— 
Who  vindicates  a  imomenit  too  his  stream^^ 
Though  hardly  heard  through  mvitifarious 
*  damtne*s.* 
The  lamps  of  lFestminster*s  more  regular 
^am. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine 
where  fa7ne  is 
A  spectral  resident^whose  pallid  beam 
In  ^ape  of  moonshine  hovers  o*er  the  ^^ife— 
Make  this  a  sacrSd  part  of  AVbMs  Isle, 


The  only  dance  whieh  teaehed  giris  te 

think, 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  ^ry 

faults. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o*erflow  beyond  their 

brink. 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
*Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemned 

to  climb,  • 

And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 


ti 


What  think  you  of  the  ensuing  mor- 
feau  on  Life  in  London  ? 

'^His  morns  he  pass*d  in  business— which 
dissected, 

.  Was,  like  all  business,  a  laborious  no- 
thing, 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 
And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal 
clothing, 

And  on  our  sophas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 
And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loath- 
ing 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's 
good — 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time 
it  should. 

**  His  afternoons  he  passM  in  visits,  lun- 
cheons, 
Lounging,  and  boxing;  and  the  twi- 
light hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons 
Caird  *  Parks,*  where  there  is  neither 
fruit  nor  flower 
Enough  to  gratify  a  bee*s  slight  munch- 
ings ; 
But  after  all  it  is  the  only  *  bower,* 
(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  feishion- 

able  fair 
Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh 
air. 

**  Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes 
the  world ! 
Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the 
wheels,  then  roar 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing 
chariots  hurl'd 
Like  harness'd  meteors;  then  along 
the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons  are 
twirled ; 
Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the 
door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  *  Or  Molu.* 


"  Thrice  happy  he,  who,  after  a  survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 
A  door  that's  in,  or  boudoir  oiU  of  th^ 
way. 
Where  he  may  flx  himself  like  small 
'  Jack  Homer,* 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  a's  it  may. 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scor- 
ner. 
Or  an  improver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later." 

Or  what  thinks  any  one  that  has 
more  nous  than  Dr  Tornhippson,  of 
this  verse  on  "  the  Young  Noble  ?" 

**  They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — 

it  is  anticipated ; 
Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a 

sou ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissr* 

pated ; 
Their  cash  comes  yrom,  their  wealth 

goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  v6tes  par- 
ticipated 
Between  the  tjrrant's  and  the  tribunes* 

crew ; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  dmnk,  gamed, 

and  whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord." 

Or  of  this  noble  burst  ? 

"  *  Where  is  the  world,'  cries  Young,  *at 

eighty?  Where 
The  world  in  which  a  man. was  bom?* 

Alas!  ^4. 

Where  is  the  world  of, eiglkjf^s  post? 

*Twas  there —  * 

I  look  for  it— 'tis  gone,  a  Olobe  of 

Glass! 
Cracked,  shivered,  vanished,  scarcely  g»- 

zed  on  ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering 

mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefe,  orators,  queens,  pa- 
triots, kings. 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wuid's 

wings. 


"Tliere  stands  the  noble  Hostess,  nor     "Where  is  Napoleon  the  Gnmd?  God 


shall  sink 
With  the  three-thousandth  curtsey; 
there  the  Waltz, 


knows : 
Where*s  UtUe  Castlereagh  ?  TIm  devil 
can  tell : 
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Where  Orattan,   Curran,   Sheridan,  all 

those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their 

spell  ? 
Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her 

woes? 
And  where  the  Daughter^  whom  the 

Isles  loved  well  ? 
Wliere  are  those  martyred  Saints  the  Five 

per  Cents? 
And  where— oh  where  the  devil  are  the 

rents! 

•*  Where  is  Lord  This  ?  And  where  my 
Lady  That? 
The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  bat, 
Married,   unmarried,  and  remarried: 
(this  is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late.) 
Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts— and 
London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles?   Turned  as 

usual.     Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs?  Exactly  where 
they  were. 

**  Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Fran- 
cesses  ? 
Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.  Ye  an- 
nals 

So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routes  and 
dances  is,— 
Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the 
pannels 

Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phanta- 
sies 
Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill 
those  channels  ? 

Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the 
continent, 

Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them 
mie  tenant. 

^  Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cau- 
tious Dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger 
brothers : 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers' 
hooks ; 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives, 
some  merely  mothers ; 
Othersbave  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks: 
•     In  short,  the  list  of  alteration  bothers. 
Tliere's  little  strange  in  this,  but  some- 
thing strange  is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common 
changes. 

*^  Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in 
seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from 
monarcbs  to 
The  humblest  individual  tmder  heayeni 


Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  century 

through. 
I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now 

even 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  without 

being  new : 

NOUGHT*8  PERMANENT   AMONG  THE  HU- 
MAN RACE, 

Exc£ft  the  Whigs  not  getting  into 


I* 


PLACE. 
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Now,  my  dear  North,  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  gratify  me  so  far,  as  to 
put  these  verses  in  without  curtail- 
ment, and  tbat  for  three  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  viz. — 

1st,  They  occur  in  the  original  work 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  beastliness, 
gross  filth,  outrageous  filth,  abomina- 
ble filth,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
they  should  have  been  seen  by  far  the 
greaterproportion  of  yourreaders.  Don 
Juan  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  ladies  of 
our  time,  (to  say  no  more,)  and  you 
wiU  be  doing  them  a  great  fiivour  in 
thus  affording  a  few  extracts,  upon  the 
'^  Family  Bowdler"  principle,  from  a 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  they  have  no 
chance  of  seeing ;  or,  if  they  did  see 
it,  of  reading  tnree  pages  in  it  with- 
out blushing  to  the  back-bone.  This 
will  h^  a  benefit. 

2dly,  Another  great  benefit  will  be 
this,  diat  you  will,  hy  doing  as  I  sug- 
gest, restore  the  line,  which  in  former 
days  always  distinguished  you  from 
what  Plutarch  calls, ''  the  rest  of  the 
hunters ;"  and  which  I  was  very  sorry  to 
see  my  worthy  friend  Timothy  Tickler, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  doing  his  best 
to  erase  and  obliterate.  You  will  shew 
the  world  that  you  are  still  the  old 
Christopher — too  manly  to  deny  any- 
thing that  you  feel,  too  just  to  con- 
found t(^ther  two  questions  essen- 
tiiedly  separate  and  distinct— the  ques- 
tion of  moral  tendency ,  and  that  of  in* 
ieUectual  power. 

*'  Sdly,  By  vindicating  your  charac- 
ter as  to  this  matter,  you  will  give 
your  own  voice  a  chance  of  being  really 
listened  to  by  this  singular  man  when 
you  happen  to  address  him  in  the 
words  of  admonition.  A  man  like  By- 
ron will  feel  when  any  one  calls  him 
a  devil  for  a  piece  of.  blackguardism  ; 
t)ut  he  will  only  laugh  at  being  called 
a  dunce  for  a  piece  of  brilliancy,  even 
hy  You.  That  there  is  a  prodigious 
deal  of  blackguardism  in  these  three 
cantos,  who  can  deny  ?  "What  can  be 
more  so  thaa  to  attack  the  Kikg,  as 
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this  LfOrd  does^  with  low^  vile^  personal 
buffooneries— bottomed  in  utter  false- 
hood^ and  expressed  in  crawling  ma- 
lice? Nothing,  nothing.    What  can 
be  more  exquisitely  worthy  of  con- 
tempt than  the  savage  imbecility  of 
these  eternal  tirades  against  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ?  What  more  pitiable 
than  the  state  of  mind  that  can  find 
any  gratification  in  calling  such  a  man 
as  Southey  by  nicknames  that  one 
would  be  ashamed  of  applying  to  a 
ooal-heaver  ?  What  can  oe  so  abject 
as  this  eternal  trampling  upon  the 
dust  of  Castlereagh  ?  Shame !  shame  1 
diame !  Byron  ought  to  know^  that  all 
men  of  all  parties  (for  Cocl^neys  are  not 
men,  and  saloop-parties  are  not  par- 
ties^)unite  in  regarding  all  these  things, 
but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as 
insults  to  themselves,  and  as  most  mi- 
serable degradations  of  him.     But  he 
ought  to  be  told  this  in  a  sensible  man- 
ner.   He  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if 
he  were  a  driveller,  or  capable  of  being 
mistaken  for  one  even  for  a  moment ; 
but  he  ought  to  be  told  plainly,  dis- 
tinctly, solemnly,  and  with  a  total  ne- 
gation of  all  humbug,  that  he  is  a 
Writer  of  extraordinary  talents — that 
Don  Juan  contains  the  outline  of  an 
extraordinary  poem — and  that  he  is 
voluntarily  ruining  both  himself  and 
his  production. 

I  observe  some  of  the  Monthly ^iots 
talk  of  "  Don  Juan"  as  if  it  were  a  by- 
job  of  Lord  Bjrron's — a  thing  that  he 
just  takes  up  now  and  then,  when  he 
is  (I  must  quote  their  own  sweet  words) 
^'relaxing  from  the  fatigues  of  more 
serious  literary  exertions."  This  I  look 


upon  as  trash  of  the  first  water.  It  is  very 
likely — ^indeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  it — 
that  a  canto  of  Don  Juan  costs  Lord 
Byron  much  less  trouble  than  a  ^'Wer- 
ner" or  a  "  Cain."    In  like  manner,  I 
daresay,  one  of  Voltaire's  lumbering 
tragedies  cost  Voltaire  ten  times  more 
fatigue  than    ten    Zadigs,    Taureau 
Blancs,  or    Princesses    of   Babylon, 
would  have  done.     In  like  manner,  I 
have  no  douht  Wordsworth's  "  Con- 
vention of  Cintra"  pamphlet  cost  him 
much  more  trouble  than  his  "  Ruth," 
or  his  "  Song  for  Brougham  CasUe," 
or  his  "  Hart-leap  Well.    In  like  man- 
ner, I  have  no  doubt  the  Monthly 
List  of  Deaths,  Marriages,  Births, 
Bankruptcies,   Patents,  and  Promo- 
tions,  costs  you  more  trouble  than 
the  '^  Leading  Article."    But  this  is 
not  the  way  to  judge  of  these  things. 
Almost  any  one  canto  of  Juan— cer- 
tainly any  one  of  these  three — contains 
more  poetry  and  more  genius  than  any 
three  of  Byron's  recent  tragic  attempts 
have  done.    The  worthy  I  have  been 
dishing  probably  opines  that  Lord 
Byron  dashes  on  a  canto  of  the  Don 
after  a  tragedy,  just  as  he  himself  does 
an  article  for  "  My  Grandmother,"  af- 
ter he  has  finished  his  sermon  for  next 
Sunday. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  ^'  relax 
from  the  fatigue  of  this  serious  liter- 
ary exertion"  over  a  tumbler  of  gin- 
twist;  and,  wishing  mine  Editor  many 
similar  relaxations,  remain  his  most 
humble  servant, 

M.  ODOHERTY. 

Kilkenny^  Sept,  12. 


rOFULAa   TALES    OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS.' 


This  publication  has  much  disap- 
pointed us.  It  will  do  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  popularity 
of  German  literature  here.  In  general, 
very  indifferent  pieces  are  selected, 
while  scores  and  scores  innumerable  of 
exquisite  things  of  the  same  species 
are  omitted.  Who  could  th>uble  him- 
self with  doing  into  English  such  per- 
fect trash  as  "  the  Sorcerers,"  *•  the 
Victim  of  Priestcaft,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
while  so  many  dozens  of  really  excel- 
lent little  stories  of  diablerie  remain 
untouched — the  whole  works,  to  say 
no  more,  of  Herr  Hoffman  ? 


We  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  our  worthy  friend  Bohte  (a  most 
spirited  and  most  useful  bookseller  he 
is,)  to  have  the  few  good  stories  in 
this  collection  cut  out,  and  publi^i- 
ed  by  themselves  in  a  single  vo- 
lume. At  present,  the  proportion  of' 
Balaam  is  at  least  three  to  one,  which 
is  more  than  is  sufferable  even  in  pe- 
riodicals, to  say  nothing  of  a  book 
which  ought  to  be,  and  which  might 
so  easily  be,  made  a  standard  one.  It 
will  cost  him  the  less  trouble  to  do 
this,  that,  we  know  not  by  what  acci- 
dent, the  best  of  his  stories  are  also 


*  Popular  Tales  of  the  Northern  Nations.   In  3  vols.  London.    Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall, and  J.  Bohte.     1829.  : 
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out  of  sight  the  best  transkted.  The  of  common  Grerman  life  of  all  kinds 
FatalMarksman,  the  Collier's  Family^  would  render  that  book  a  most  accept- 
the  Bottle-Imp^*  and  the  Spectre  Bar-  able  present  to  the  English  public.  It 
ber^  are,  comparatively  speaking,  done  would  do  more  to  gratify  curiosity  than 
as  they  desCTved  to  be ;  while,  through-  ten  new  books  of  travels  in  Germany, 
out  the  greater  proportion  of  these  written  by  any  Englishman,  however 
three  volumes,  miserable,  bald,  and  accomplished.  It  ought,  however,  to 
even  grammarless  English,  is  employ-  be  accompanied  with  notes, 
ed  in  the  setting  forth  of  what,  even  We  have  not  seen  the  translation  of 
in  the  German,  was  bad  enough  in  all  Cassanova's  Life.  Of  the  extraordinary 
conscience.  talent  shewn  in  that  work  there  can 

Nothing  gives  us  more  pain  (talk-  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  we  confess 
ing  of  smaU  matters)  than  to  see  a  we  should  think  it  almost  impossible 
reuly  good  book  ill  translated ;  and  of  to  make  anything  of  it  for  the  English 
late  the  English  translations  from  the  public  of  this  time — ^it  being  about 
Gennan  prose-writers  have  been,  for  five  hundred  times  worse  than  Don 
Ae  most  part,  wretched.  "  Sintram  Juan,  both  in  the  article  of  blasphemy 
nnd  Seine  Gre^hrten,"  is,  in  LaMotte  and  in  that  of  indecency — ^Five  hun- 
Fouqud's  language,  one  of  the  finest  dred?— we  should  rather  say  five  thou- 
Yomances  in  the  world — a  thing  equal  sand.  A  volume  of  extracts,  however, 
to  Vathek,  and  praise  could  scarcely  is  perhaps  aU  that  has  been  done ;  and, 
go  farther.  But,  in  the  version  pub-  if  so,  it  may  be  as  it  should  be. 
ushed  in  London  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  little  book  published  last  win- 
(hj  Oilier,  we  think,)  it  is  a  per-  ter,  "  German  Nuraery  Tales,  with 
sect  horror  ;  and  we  believe  nobody  etdiings  by  Cruikshank,"  Was  execu* 
has  ever  read  five  pages  of  it  on  ted  in  a  style  very  supmor  to  that  of 
end.  The  knowledge  of  German  is  the  present  work.  Tha  translator, 
now  so  very  common  an  accomplish-  whoever  he  be,  displayed  a  great  deal 
raent,  that  such  people  as  Oilier  or  of  tact  in  transferring  these  stories  with 
Bohte  need  not  surely  be  at  any  loss  so  much  of  their  native  naivete ;  he 
to  find  out  fit  hands  for  any  underta-  must  be  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
king  of  this  sort.  from  those  who  had  the  chi^concern  in 

We  are  happy  to  see  Messrs  Oliver  these ''PopularTales and  Romances" — 
and  Boyd  announce  a  forthcoming  if  indeed  the  whole  fault  has  not  been 
version  of  Groethe's  Willelm  Meister ;  utter  laziness  and  haste,  whidi  may 
this  is  the  true  plan.  Don't  give  us  very  probably  be  the  case;  and,  if  so, 
any  of  the  minors  imtil  the  really  why,  the  more  shame.  AlU^ether,  it 
great  authors  are  exhausted.  is  by  no  means  a  creditable^coucem-— 

A  good  translation  of  Goethe's^' Life  for  anybody  but  the  bookseller  who 
of  HimselT'  would  be  an  excellent  started  the  idea.  We  wish  him  more 
speculation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  luck  the  next  time,  for  he  deserves  it. 
great  poet  himself,  the  lights  it  affords 

♦  An  ill-chosen  title,  by  the  way,  and  no  version  at  all,  of  "  Der  Galgen  mannlein.** 
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This  is  the  season  of  sleep  to  Lon-  glutition  of  poetry,  personality,  criti- 
don.  The  Leviathan  having  spent  his  cism.  Doctors'  Commons,  Debates, 
activity  in  the  months  from  March  to  Spain,  and  the  slave  trade ;  till,  sur- 
July,  lapses  into  utter  slumber  from  charged  with  his  meal,  he  lapses  again, 
July  till  October ;  then  merely  opens  and  lays  down  his  enormous  head  in 
his  ears  to  receive  the  sounds  of  the  sleep  and  simimer. 
opening  theatres^-finds  them  drowsy,  Tne  present  dearth  of  topics  is  so 
according  to  custom,  and  plunges  into  total,  that  the  few  talkers  wno  survive 
a  sleep  of  tenfold  profundity,  to  be  in  town  are  reduced  to  the  hopeless  ne- 
broken  by  nothing  less  exciting  than  cessity  of  using  a  quarrel  between  the 
politics  and  the  Clmstmas  pantomimes,  proprietors  of  a  theatre  and  their  Box- 
He  then  springs  up  to  life  and  appe-  keeper,  as  a  subject  for  public  interest 
tite— opens  his  jaws,  with  the  vigour  — a  succedaneum  for  the  natural  food 
of  a  giant  refreshed,  to  a  grand  de-  of  conversation,wortby  of  the  ingenuity 
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that  taught  Captain  Franklin  to  make 
a  roti  out  of  a  pair  of  shoea^  and  has 
enriched  the  culinary  world  with  the 
receipt  for  Tarpaulin  soup  and  hashed 
pantaloons.     The  whole  affair  of  the 
theatre^  with  all  its  newspaper  corre- 
spondence and  threatened  laWj,  is  con- 
densible  into  a  dozen  words.  The  ma- 
nagers had  a  right  to  dismiss  their  ser- 
vant ;  and  may^  if  it  so  please  them^ 
dismiss   every   servant  within    their 
gates  :   nay^  dismiss  every  tenant  of 
their  stage  nightly  and  yearly^  and, 
"  Thalia  Hdente"  enact  the  whole  cor- 
poration of  players,  box-keepers,  and 
scene-shifters,  m  their  own  persons. 
But  this  mi^t  not  be  wise,  and  the 
question  with  the  managers,  as  with 
other  men,  should  less  turn  cm  the  right 
than  on  the  expedient.    If  their  Box- 
keeper  have  been  careless,  (for  nothing 
more  has  been  substantiated,)  or  if  he 
have  been  in  the  insolvent  prison,  it 
might  become  a  matter  of  propriety  to 
look  for  his  substitute.     His  situation 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  public.  An 
insolvent,  or  even  an  eccentric  Box- 
keeper,  might  contrive  to  render  a  thea- 
tre as  impopular  as  it  could  be  made 
by  a  bad  company.    The  minor  offi- 
cials can  do  mux;h  in  this  style.  The  in-* 
solence  and  extortion  of  the  pew-openers 
in  some  of  the  London  churches,  has 
driven  many  a  convert  to  the  hospita- 
lity of  the  Tabernacle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.    The  sour  looks  and 
cravingpalms  of  i}aefamiRar8  who  hold 
the  door  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St 
James's,  thin  his  Majesty's  congrega- 
tion. The  hierarchy  and  Doctor  Ireland 
share  in  the  mutterings  of  many  an  ex- 
cluded sailor  and  soldier,  who  comes  to 
have  a  look  at  the  heroes  in  the  Abbey ; 
and  the  pertness  of   a  government 
derk  has  sent  many  an  honest  squire 
back  to  the  fire-side  of  his  fathers, with 
his  broad  hat,  and  rapidly  radicaHzmg 
against  Mr  Canning  and  the  memory 
of  Pitt.  The  Covent-Garden  Box-keeper 
might  contrive  to  make  even  his  humi- 
lity felt  by  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
partiality,  or  a  fluent  tongue ;  and  if 
this  be  tne  case,  the  managers  not  oiily 
had  the  right,  but  lay  under  the  ne« 
cessity,  of  dismissing  him.    The  only 
question  worth  a  moment's  pause,  is, 
whether  their  prudence  has  been  ex- 
actly of  the  same  rank  as  their  power  ? 
Whether,  when  they  had  determined 
to  allow  their  servant  a  pension,  it  was 
not  a  pure  provoking  of  quarrel,  to  re- 
fer him  for  three-fourths  of  it  to  die 
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late  manager,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  measure— who  had  no 'hos- 
tility to  their  man — and  who  could  nei- 
ther be  compelled  nor  cajoled  into  part- 
ing with  a  stiver  of  his  revenue  ?   The 
managers  have  actually  plunged  them* 
selves  neck-deep  into  this  "  great  Ser« 
bonian  bog,"  for  the  trivial  saving  .of 
L.120  a-year — a  sum  which  they  could 
have  brought  up,  in  their  lowest  eco* 
nomical  extremity,  by  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  sand  or  saw-dust  for 
their  stage,  or  in  the  denegation  of  a 
pair  of  tinsel  breeches  once  a  season  to 
that  chief  of  magicians,  Farley,  Thej 
ought  to  have  paid  his  pension  to  Bran?* 
don  at  onee.  They  ought  even  to  bavt 
enlarged  its  sum.    If  the  old  man  de» 
served  anything,  he  deserved  more. 
They  might  have  reckoned  on  no  long 
demand  for  their  bounty.  At  seventy* 
five,  few  men  draw  bills  on  longevi^* 
But  that  any  unworthy  motive  actiuitei 
such  men  as  Charles  Kemble  and  his 
partners — ^that  they  are  touched  by  any- 
personal  vindictiveness,  or  mere  pccii^ 
niary  purpose,  is  altogether  out  of  the* 
question.    Coming  to  the  conduct  of 
tne  theatre  at  a  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty, their  management,  however  it 
may  have  been  perplexed  by  drcum« 
stances  left  as  a  legacy  to  tneir  inex* 
perience,  has  succ^ded  so  far  as  to 
shew  what  they  may  do  when  the  pares* 
sure  of  their  situation  shall  have  been 
rhtened.     Gentlemen  by  habit  and 
lucation,  they  have  succeeded  in  at^ 
tracting  an  interest  among  men  of  taste 
and  consideration,  that  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  theur  estaUisI^ 
meHt.  Authorship,  so  proverbially  n^ 
pelled  by  the  difficulties  of  manag^ial 
approach,  will  probably  be  induced  to 
new  exertions  in  the  drama ;  and  Co* 
vent-Garden  theatre,  hitherto  remavlt- 
able  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  stage  de* 
eoration,  may  add  to  the  delight  of  the 
eye — the  deeper  delight  of  tne  mind. 
Where  ^^  Hunt  has  boxed  and  MiAm* 
met  has  danced,"  a  succession  of  ^^kp* 
formanoes  honourable  to  the  revived 
genius  of  the  age  may  be  brought  forii 
ward — ^pantomime  may  lose  its  sapre«> 
macy— tumblers,  elephants,  and  horse*, 
despair  of  re-appearing  on  the  stage. 
But  the  Box-keeper's  outery  must  oe 
silenced  without  loss  of  time ;  and  the 
only  mode  of  tying  his  tongue,  is,  pttyu. 
ing  his  pension. 

A  truce  to  London,  I  must  set  off 
for  Dover. 
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A  TRAVELLEB  S  WEEK. 

Monday — Dover^ 


Roused  out  of  a  dreary  dose — ^the 
fruits  of  last  night's  surfeit  of  tough 
mutton  and  hrandy  port — ^by  the  wai- 
ter^ with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Steam-boat  was  Just  going  off. — 
Started  from  bed,  m  an  agony  of  ner- 
vous hurry — Put  a  posse  of  porters, 
waiters,  and  chambermaids,  in  requi- 
sition to  bundle  me  off. — Rushed  down 
to  the  pier,  with  the  whole  clan  at  my 
heels,  and  every  eye  in  the  town  turn- 
ed  on  my  flight — ^reached  the  shore 
time  enough  to  see  the  packet  under 
easy  sail. — Paid  half  the  passage  for  a 
boat  to  take  me  five  hundred  yards, 
and  was  at  last  trundled  on  board  un- 
shaved  and  half-dressed,  '^  unanoint- 
ed  and  unaneled,"  to  cool  my  pores  in 
a  raw,  f<^gy  breeze. 

The  deck  crowded  with  spruce  Lon- 
doners and  their  ladies,  feathered  and 

flounced  for  a  water-party. Cha- 

'  grined  to  the  soul,  and  attempting  to 
get  rid  of  my  discomfort  by  contempt 
of  the  whole  set.  Took  out  my  pencil, 
and  attempted  a  caricature — sketched 
an  alderman  and  a  half-pay  officer  in 
strong  dispute  on  the  National  debt- 
fine  contrast  of  figure,  pursy  pride, 
and  meagre  pertinacity ;  fat,  con- 
tented ignorance,  and  ignorance  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other — turtle  be- 
side ration  soup.  The  Prior  and  the 
Laybrother  in  the  Duenna ;  Lambert 
ana  Romeo's  seller  of  mandragora.^- 
Weather  delightful. — Sea  smooth  as 
my  lady's  mirror.— Wondered  that  I 
hs[d  not  been  bred  to  the  navy. — ^Be- 
gan to  think  of  a  course  of  voyages  for 
the  next  dozen  years. — Undetermined 
whether  to  commence  with  the  east 
or  the  west.  Botany  Bav  or  Buenos- 
Ayres,  China  or  Chili— determined  on 
China  as  the  longest  voyage.  Repro- 
bated the  folly  of  looking  for  the 
north-west  passage,  as  tending  to  shor- 
ten the  indulgence  of  living  on  ship- 
board.— Waited  half  an  hour  for  pas- 
sengers—Cursed, in  the  fervour  of  my 
deL^ht,  the  wretched  habit  of  linger- 
ing till  the  last  moment — and  resol- 
ved in  future  to  rise  with  the  sun*— Do- 
ver Castle  magnificent — ^tints  of  time, 
silvery  lights,  verdurous  clothing ; 
heard  a  Cocknev  compare  it  to  an  old 
woman  wrapped  up  in  a  rug.  Cast  a 
look  at  the  fellow  that  ought  to  have 
annihilated  him.   The  Castle  certain- 


ly not  unhke  an  old  woman,  after  all. 
Resumed  my  caricature,  and  put  the 

Cockney  into  the  group. 

»  »  »  « 

Completely  at  sea — the  Castle  sink- 
ing— a  breeze — pearly  fringe  in  the' 
surge — groans  from  below,  with  fre- 
quent calls  for  the  steward.  Deter- 
mined rao^  to  be  sick.  Saw  several 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  brought  up 
for  fresh  air,  and  several  of  the  living 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  cabin*— 
Those  detestable  steam-vessels  roll 
worse  than  a  sailing  boat — ^they  bore 
the  surge  instead  of  sHding-over  it— 
a  heavy  sea — postponed  my  caricature 
—doubted  whether  a  peculiar  native 
configuration  of  stomadi,  a  something 
differing  from  that  of  a  being  bom  to 
live  on  land,  as  much  as  webbed  feet 
are  from  human  toes,  a  sort  of  am* 
phibious  or  fishy  interior,  is  not  to  be 
found  on  dissection  in  every  '*  able 
seaman." 

Surrounded  by  sufferers  drooping 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  like  fowls 
in  a  coop — endeavoured  to  hum  a  song 
of  Dibdin's — confounded  nonsense,  a 
sea  song  under  any  circumstances — as 
well  dance  quadrilles  in  an  hospital- 
dare  not  look  at  the  deck,  nor  at  the 
sky,  nor  at  the  water.  Determined  to 
go  to  China  by  land — ^more  variety  of 
scenery,  Taiticy,  the  Great  Wall,  &c 
-Hshun  Euxines  and  Cojpum^—- and 
wait  till  Wolga^  and  Dnipers  were 
frozen  over. — A.  merciless  brute  order«> 
ed  his  lunch  close  at  my  side— ham, 
brandy,  and  biscuit — a  meal  for  Aleo- 
to,  M^sera,  and  Tisiphone— How  the 
devil  can  anybody  think  of  eating  or 
enjoyment  on  board  a  packet  ?  The 
ship  tossing  and  jumping  from  side  to 
side  like  an  unbroke  horse — desperate- 
ly sick — torture— red-hot  grappling 
irons— cantharides-soup,  &c 

Dieppe. 

Theportin  sight — windmills  sprawl* 
ing  like  gigantic  spiders — church- 
spires  with  saints  impaled  upon  their 
tops — ^yellow  roofs  spreading  below 
them,  ragged  and  dingy,  like  a  gipsy's 
encampment — all  squaJudness,  stench, 
and  clamour. 

Flung  up  on  the  pier,  roped  into  an 
enclosure  like  n^roes  at  market--^ 
pretent  intercourse  with  the  native 
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sOQugglera.  Surrounded  and  survev- 
ed  in  all  our  abomination  by  all  the 
loungers  isi  the  place^  in  full  dress  and 
high  merriment— marched  under  the 
yoke  to  the  Custom-house  to  be  search- 
ed for  lace^  veils,  ribbons,  &c. — ^A  bat- 
tle with  a  virago  to  prevent  my  va- 
lise from  being  clawed,  away  under 
pretence  of  porterage. — The  Custom- 
house— the  whole  party  passed  deli- 
berately under  the  secular  arm — every 
cranny  of  my  costume  keenly  probed 
by  a  veteran  official,  who  must  have 
been  bred  a  thief.  Surprise  express- 
ed at  my  pocket  handerchi^— which 
was  hande»i  up  to  the  Chefde  Douancy 
to  aseertain  its  use — ^a  &mily  arrested 
for  having  a  pair  of  salt-spoons  in  their 
baggage — supposed  a  cover  for  con- 
spiracy— nothing  of  the  kind  having 
wen  seen  in  FranceLbefore — ^passports 
demanded — mineforgotten  in  my  hur- 
ry at  Doveiv-ordered  under  surveU* 
lance — ^marched  to  a  hotel  by  a  gen- 
darme— the  crowd  honouring  me  with 
an  escort — and  the  appellations  of 
"  Traitre  J — Monstre  ! — Coquin-Ang- 
IcUs"  S^c. 

Too  sick  to  dress— detenntned  on 
seclusion  and  books  for  the  day — ^look- 
ed over  the  bill  of  fare — a  bill  of  m(»r- 
tality — ^bile  and  indigestion  under  a 
hundred  i^hanes — puzzled  with  vapid 
superfluity— left  the  choice  to  the  wait- 
er— ^fell  into  a  dose,  with  my  elbows 
on  the  table — roused  by  the  coining 
in  of  dinner — ^felt  stifi^  cold«  benumb- 
ed from  head  tafoot — the  solitary  lord 
of  a  dozen  dishes,  that  might  hav&been 
80  many  compilations  of  boiled  cats 
and  ass  skin — no  appetite — The  %oup 
hot  water  and-  horse-vbeans — ^the  fowl 
tough,  rancid,  and  impregnable — the 
parsley  and  butter  hemlock  and  oil — 
the  tarts  lard^  saw-dust,  and  black- 
berries— the  parmesan .  granite  and 
sand-stone— the  fruits  green  and  gri- 
ping—the wine  last  year's  vinegar.— 
"  Bah !  Lacuis^ine  Fran^edseJ* — ^Went 
to  bed — bed  and  blankets  a  bale  of 
horse^hair,  covered  with  sheep-skin — 
lay  down  in  submission  to  my  fate, 
and  prepared  for  6uffi>cation — Arrival 
of  the  Paris  diligence — every  quadru- 
ped and  biped  in  the  house  and  .the 
street  in  sudden  commotion-— sleep  im- 
possible*-sprang  out  of  bed  on  the 
stone-floor — chilled  as  if  I  had  jumped 
into  a  cold  bath — shivering  from  head 
to  foot — ^slunk  into  bed  again,  and 
tried  to  recover  my  dose* — The. dili- 
gence going  off-^another  uproar  of 
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dogs,  waiters,  chambermaids,  donkeys, 
passengers  clamouring  for  drams  and 
great-coats,  &c. — The  diligence  mo- 
ving off  with  the  heave  and  rattle  of 
an  earthquake — Feverish  and  resUefss 
— incapable  of  sleep ;  and  fretting  my- 
self still  more  by  the  miserable  old- 
woman  tricks  for  alluring  it --count- 
ing a  thousand,  humming  some  air 
hackneyed  by  boarding-schools  and 
barrel-oi^ans — ^recounting  the  signs 
of  the  inns — repeating  one  of  Sir  J.'s 
stories,  &c — Morning — the  sun-^« 
sing— frowsy  as  a  Frenchwoman  be- 
fore breakfast— dropped  into  a  dose-* 
haunted  by  recollections  of  the  voyage 
— sea-sickness.  Custom-house  officers. 
Cockneys,  and  conger-eels,  rushing 
roimd  my  defenceless  head  in  full  cry, 
mouthing,  and  moving  on  wings,  fins, 
and  claws — "  Griffons  dire."-*- Wake 
late  in  the  day — hot,  cold,  comfortless, 
irritable  in  every  pore — attempted  to 
scold  the  waiter  for  breakfast  in  his 
own  tongue — miserable  work — the 
.  man  obsequious ;  but  frequently  ad- 
journing outside  the  door  to  laughr— 
Called  for  the  newspapers— French  too 
small — contains  nothing— English,  a 
huge  hotchpotch,  a  mass  of  heavy  ab- 
surdities— ^politics  and  pomade ;  re- 
viewing and  robbery ;  Parliamentary 
debates  and  Doctor  Solomon  ; — jokes 
from  Joe  Millar;  and  wit,  honesty, 
and  patriotism,  from  the  Whigs — 
Threw  it  away  in  disgust — Liberty  of 
the  press — liberty  of  nonsense !  The 
size  of  an  English  newspaper,  like  the 
siae  of  St  Luke's,  a  monstrous  libd  on 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 

Overhauled  my  valise — my  best  suit 
utterly  undone—saturated  with  sea- 
water,  that  has  dyed  the  ^'  blue  one 
red,''  and  more  or  less  incarnadined 
every  inch  of  my  wardrobes-Sent  for 
a  scourer,  tailor,  laundress,  &c, — ^all 
lingering  till  I  lost  the  fragment  that 
remained  of  the  day,  and  all  coming  to- 
gether—inhuman confusion  of  tongues 
•— headach — sent  for  a  doctor — was  vi- 
sited by  a  spruce  practitioner  in  Bru- 
tus' hcsd,  a  rose-coloured  coat,  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  and  smelUng  all  over 
of  jonquille,  attar,  and  other  sickening 
and  overpowering  essences—gave  my- 
self up  to  be  drenched  with  raisin 
Stisarmes  and  rhubarb  soup— prohi- 
ited  to  eat  or  drink — called  for  abo<^ 
•—one  brought  after  vexatious  delay, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  all  my  French 
in  the  entreatv — that  one  the  French 
Calendar,  for  the  year,  containing  .the 
2P 
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titles  of  the  reigning  family  at  full 
length,  with  their  ancestry  from  Fa- 
ramond — Dragged  over  its  pages — 
wondered  what  folly  could  induce  a 
man  of  any  brains  to  quit  his  fireside 
for  foreign  noise,  solitude,  dirt,  and 
disco !n fort. — Roused  by  a  thunder  of 

•  the  Cathedral  bells,  followed  by  all 
the  minor  clochex  of  the  town, — hoped 
that  there  was  a  general  insurrection, 
m  general  conflagration, — thrust  my 
head  out  of  the  window — those  cursed 

•  easements,  that  one  can  scarcely  open, 

•  and  can  never  shut ; — the  night  bitter 
as  a  blast  from  an  ice-house — a  spout 
over  my  head  suddenly  let  loose,  and 
playing  away  like  a  fountain, — a  dozen 
lights  twinkling  down  the  street — 
lamps  in  a  sepulchre—  whips  cracking, 
dogs  baying,  postilions  sacre-dieuing. 
His  Serene  Highness — die  Furst — of 
some  German  village,  was  entering  the 
gates  of  this  fortunate  town,  and  was 
coming  to  honour  this  still  more  for- 
tunate hotel  with  his  presence.— I  de- 
termined to  quit  my  lodgings  by  day- 
break. 

Tuesday. — Winter  in  all  "  its  vir- 
^n  fancies;"  wind,  cold,  fog,  and 
rain — Chained  tothe house — ^A  fete — 
The  bells  discharging  regular  vollies 
throughout  the  day — All  the  waiters 
occupied,  either  in  attending  his  Se- 
rene Highness,  or  in  looking  at  those 
who  did — The  hope  of  breakfast  con- 
sequently **  a  hope  deferred" — ^At 
length  succeeded  in  tearing  down  my 
bell-cord — ^No  resource  but  to  roar 
from  the  stairs,  in  the  midst  of  a  rush 
of  moist,  penetrating  air,  that  might 
have  turned  a  mill— Fortunate  enough, 
when  in  the  extremity  of  famine,  to 

■  rouse  the  attention  of  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate monsters  of  the  kitchen,  a 
**  fat,  fooHsh  scullion,"  directly  trans- 
ferred from  Mr  Shandy's  scullery — 
My  breakfast  administered  by  this 
naked-legged  Hebe,  a  moving  heap  of 
rags  and  repulsion  of  every  kind. — 
Weather  thickening — called  for  my 
bill — astonished  by  its  exaction — ^re- 
solved the  sooner  to  escape  its  authors 
— sallied  out,  plunged,  in  a  state  of 
desperation,  into  the  storm  that  seemed 
to  come  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
at  once,  a  regular  typhoon — Succeeded 
at  length  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  a 
hgement  menble,  a  dreary,  disconsolate 
receptacle;  but  no  other  resource — 
My  baggage  conveyed  piecemeal,  from 
the  sudden  avidity  of  the  whole  house- 

'  hold  of  the  hotel  to  serve  me — ^had 


every  grinning  and  grimacing  soul  of 
them  to  get  rid  of  by  a  separate  dou' 
ceur,  in  consequence — shut  them  all 
out  at  length,  and  myself  in — Ordered 
a  fire;  wood  incombustible — ^laboured 
at  the  bellows  myself  for  an  hour  or 
two,  with  no  other  eflfect  than  that  of 
blistering  my  hands  and  embittering 
my  remorse  at  having  left  the  land  of 
coal-fires  and  comfort. — Night — Ask- 
ed for  a  book — ^But  one  in  the  house 
—The  French  Calendar  !•— Wished, 
in  the  spirit  of  vexation  and  Nero,  that 
all  the  copies  had  been  in  that  one, 
that  I  might  have  flung  it  into  the 
fire.  Read  it  over,  notwithstanding, 
through  mere  weariness — ^beginniilg 
at  the  end  for  the  sake  of  novelty.—- 
Poked,  blew,  and  fretted  till  bed- time. 
— Resolved  never  to  get  up  again,  HU 
I  returned  to  England.  Bulls  the  na- 
tural language  of  eloquent  minds  un- 
der strong  circumstances. 

Wednesday, — ^Woke  before  dawn — 
Weather  decidedly  fixed — 2l  July  win- 
ter ;  made  up  my  mind  for  silence  and 
sufi^rance.  The  market  opening  with- 
in a  yard  of  my  window — a  rolling  of 
carts  from  day-break,  succeeded  by  a 
perpetual  explosion  of  voices,  fierce 
with  all  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Nor- 
mandy. A  Basbreton,  with  the  throat 
of  a  speaking  trumpet,  opening  shop 
under  my  nose,  and  hailing  for  cus- 
tom. 

Spent  the  day  in  revolvingfrom  win- 
dow to  window — ^looking  for  the  sun 
among  clouds  thick  as  "  the  blanket 
of  the  dark;"  playing  with  a  kitten 
^at  honoured  me  with  a  visit ;  lad- 
ing the  non-entity  of  a  French  paper ; 
practising  at  push-pin — Invented  a 
new  and  infallible  push.  Measuring 
the  dimensions  of  tne  chamber,  from 
side  to  side,  end  to  end,  circidarly, 
diagonally — ^with  diligent  feet — ^Ta- 
king up  the  French  Calendar ! ! — ^no- 
thing new  any  longer  discoverable.— 
Ringing  a  dozen  times  for  the  English 
papers,  letters,  &c. ;  at  last  informed 
that  it  was  not  post-day.  Wen  t  through 
the  whole  of  the  wretched  resources  for 
the  aimgeance — abandoned  all  hope* 
Saw  the  market-place  even  deserted 
— missed  its  noise,  and  wished  for  its 
mob  back  again. 

Probing  every  cupboard  in  the  room 
—found  an  old  flute— overjoyed— com- 
menced regular  practice — tne  instru- 
ment cracKcd  from  stem  to  stem- 
toiled  away,  however,  and  completed 
*^  God  save  the  King,"  at  the  expense 
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of  nearly  Mowing  put  my  lungs.—- 
Conscious  that  this  pleasure  could  not 
be  continued  but  with  the  certainty  of 
sudden  deaths  sat  down  exhausted — 
fdl  asleep  in  my  chair — ^awoke^  after  a 
long  ann  wretched  interval,  crushed 
and  chilled  all  over — the  lamp  gone 
out,  the  fire  gone  out,  the  waiters 
gone  to  bed — the  principle  of  life  ex- 
tinct around  me.— -Crept  to  my  couch, 
and  shivered  into  morn. 

Thursday, — A  burst  of  sunshine. 
All  the  world  in  the  streets.  £n- 
gulphed  in  a  whirlpool  of  EngUsh—- 
^1  telling  me  and  each  other  that  it 
was  sun^ine.  A  multitude  of  non- 
descripts, half  Bond-Street,  and  half 
Whitechapel — Mulier  formosa  su- 
perne  in  atrum — desinens,  &c.  flooding 
every  street,  and  rolling  down  the  re- 
fuse of  London,  like  the  stream  of  a 
Cloaca  maxima  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  Pier!  the  favourite  place  of 
display — ^a  narrow  neckof  rougn  stone, 
infested  by  the  low- water  smells,  frag- 
ments of  crabs,  cray  fish,  and  usual 
nameless  and  horrible  exuvias  of  a 
French  town. 

The  male  loungers  affecting  the 
combined  air  of  the  East  and  West 
— the  slang  of  the  city  with  the 
dress  of  May  Fair.  The  women,  at- 
tired loose  as  Venus  rising  from  the 
waters,  and  compensating  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  persons  by  their  defor- 
mity. Sick  of  the  eternal  sound  of  the 
Enghsh  patoit, — ^followed  a  French 
nymphUke  form,  in  close  conversation 
with  an  old  ChevaUer  de  St  Louis — . 
spurred  into  full  speed  to  get  a  view 
of  her  face — ^walked  myself  put  of 
breath,  and  succeeded.  Saw  the  jaws 
of  my  old  Parisian  friend,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Passetemps,  a  septuage^ 
naire,  who  introduced  me  to  the  Che- 
valier, her  son  I  Determined  to  trust 
the  physiognomy  of  a  Frenchwoman's 
ba^k  no  more. 

Roused  from  myx^ontemplations  by 
a  dash  of  rain. — The  whole  prome- 
nade put  to  the  rout  on  the  instant, 
French  and  English — rushing  back, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  draggled  and 
bedevilled,  to  their  lodgings. — Cursed 
La  Belle  France,  and  engaged  my  place 
in  the  first  steam-packet  that  was  to 
boil  away  from  this  land  of  disappoint- 
ment and  deluge. 

Friday, — Mail  arrived. — A  letter 
from  my  wife,  telling  me  that  London 
was  basking  in  serenity  and  the  per- 
petual sup;  that  the  whole  family 


had  caught  the  tjrphu^  and  that  I 
must  not  return  till  farther  ord^^. 
No  letter  from  my  banker—despond- 
ingly  shook  the  half-ddzen  sovereigns  , 
lingering  in  my  purse,  and  thought  of . 
the  alternative  of  flight  or  famine. 
Went  to  the  hbrary — all  the  newspa- 
pers engaged  ten  deep — Lord  E.  read- 
ing three  at  a  time— %Sir  J.  with  one 
under  his  arm,  and  the  other  in  liis 
paw — Alderman  S.  grasping  the  only 
remainingone—commenting  onitashe 
stumbled  from  paragraph  to  paragraph, 
and  at  last  hitching  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  new  loan. — ^Mixed  in  an  expectant 
group. — Bewildered  with  the  jargon 
of  coffee-house  politicians,  all  contra- 
dictory, and  all  common-place— .the . 
ministry  strong— the  ministry  weak 
— Lord  Grey  retiring  to  La  Trappe, 
under  a  vow  of  taciturnity  for  Hie— 
his  head  already  half  shaved. — Lord 
Holland  forbidden  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper — War  certain — war  impos- 
sible—Captain  Guyon  a  goose.  Cap- 
tain Guyon  a  hero ; — frowned  on  by 
Croker,  and  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Chili ;— kissed  by  Croker  en  both 
cheeks,  and  dancing  z, fandango  at  Al- 
mack's. — Tired  to  death,  and  retreat- 
ing to  the  door  for  fresh  air,  and  a  ces- 
sation of  tongues. 

Still  haunted  by  the  echo,  and  over- 
hearing the  nonsense,  quilted  *in  such 
patches  and  fragments  as  these — '^  No- 
thing more  about  the  King  of  Spain 
—A  poor  devil  of  a  pic]qx)cket  dragged 
about  and  ducked  within  an  inch  of 
his  life  by  a  rascally  mob  of-^Place-* 
men  and  Pensioners  crying  out — Can- 
dle-ends and  cheese-parings,  the  ruin 
of  official  honesty,  and— Lord  George 
gone  to  Portugal,  to  %ht  the  French, 
with  a  d — d  bad  poem  as  ever  was 
printed  by — Murray — the  family  name 
of  the  great  Lord  Mansfield,  and— 
The  man  with  the  nose,  who  broods 
somewhere  about — Hampstead,  a  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  Cockney  rhyme- 
sters— Petty  larceny  rogues,  stealing 
lines  from  laimdresses,  and  hazarding 
their — Sheep's  brains,  ten  pounds  of 
fat  each,  fit  to  be  swallowed — only  by 
a  Hottentot — ^Embassador  to  the  Pope^ 
as  great  a  novelty  as — Piunkett's  con- 
science pitted  against  his  place. — No 
fight  whatever,  after  all !  a  miserable 
draw — ^The  tight  Irish  lad — Humbug 
and  bodge  podge — Old  and  dry  as  my 
grandmother,  not  a  word  of  sense,  nor 
a  grain  of  honesty  in  the  whole  com- 
pilatipn  of — The  Common  CouninL'-^ 
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Why,  what  the  deuce  more  can  men 
do?  they — Eat  the  hest  turtle  and 
drink  the  best  claret  at  any — Cathe- 
dral in  the  kingdom — Crowded  with 
-—The  most  mt^ificent  old  wigs, 
gowns,  bands  of  broomsticks,  and 
other  remnants  of— The  Levee — a 
gathering  of— Antiquated  pictures, 
black  as  Beelzebub  with  varnish,  and 
beyond  all  vamping ;  no  character  in 
their  countenances,  nor— rAnywhere 
else,  the  absurdity  might  have  passed ; 
but  to  burst  out  with  a  song  of  that 
kind  at  the — Bishop  of  London's  table, 
full  of  dignitaries,  grave  as— George 
Selwyn,  Joe  Millar,  and  Jack  Bannis- 
ter, and  Monsieur  Alexandre,  dressed 
up  as  dowagers  in — The  Queen's  busi- 
ness, the  most  generous  and  striking 
display  of — English  boobyism,  blind- 
ness, and  gullibility,  since  the — Birth 
of  Whiggery — an  Incubus  generated 
in  a  Scotch  garret,  and  then  transmit- 
ted at  the — Instigation  of  the  devil, 
and  without  having  the  fear  of  God 
before — ^The  Edinburgh  Review,  a 
great — Molehill,  my  dear  sir,  and  no- 
thing but  a  molehill ; — a  blind — Bo- 
rough, rotten  to  the  core — the  recepta- 
cle of— Every  species  of  viermin  kuled 
by — Quarterly  mstalments,  paid  un- 
der the  head  of — Gifford,  Southey,and 
Co.,  a  younger  firm,  but  sure  as — Any 
team  of  asses  from  Mount  Jura  to — 
Mount  Charles,  a  showy  young— Lord 
Sevens  the  Main  ;  certain  to  win — just 
bought  the — ^Hotd,  most  feishionable 
situation  in  the  metropolis— To  be  fit- 
ted up  in  the  handsomest  style  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies  whose  situa- 
tion require  a  temporary  retirement— 
And  the  Duchess  of  R — —d— decided- 
ly the  most  showy  figure  at  Almack's, 
a  brilliant,  blooming — Maiden-ray 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  that  would 
turn  the — Peristaltic  region  of — Alder- 
roan  Curtis,  that  fine,  jovial,  old — 
Turtle,  cooing  like — ^Lord  and  Lady 
Westmeath,  and — Several  other  mar- 
ried persons  of  distinction  at  this  mo- 
ment in — Doctors'  Commons — a  per- 
petual— Libel  on  English  decency  and 
the  connubial — Tie  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's  cravat  a — ^Phenomenon  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  unequalled  by 
anything  but — ^Lord  Petersham's  whis- 
kers; remarkable  for — Specimens  of 
red  hair  turned  blue  by  the  use  of  the 
Macassar  oil  and — Bishop  Magee's 
conciliatory  charge  to  the  Papists ;  a 
splendid,  powerful,  and  original — Con- 
trivifioe  ior  tearing  up  payementB,  and 


converting  them  into  missiles  for  the 
annoyance  of— Coach-panes  and  win- 
dow-glass  of  the  ordinary  size  shivered 
as  by  the  explosion  ol — ^Bitter  ballads 
sung  out  of  tune  by  breeckless  mendi- 
cants at  the — Irisn  Viceregal  dinner, 
a  formal  afikir,  in  which  etiquette  sup- 
plied the  place  of  hospitality,  and  At- 
tomey-Gr^ersds  and  Court- Chaplains, 
are  reckoned  for  gentlemen  with  other 
r—Curiosities  toonumerous  to  mention ; 
all  for  sale  without  reserve — ^A  portrait 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  as  a  New- 
market jockey  at  full  speed — The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  lying  on  his  back,  and 
making  his  bread  fast  asleep— A  din- 
ner at  Brookes'  a  close  representation 
of  the — Beggars'  Opera,  a  mischievous 
display  of  impudence,  insolence,  and 
roguery,  triumphant — Law,  a  name 
perfecdy  unsuited  to  the  authors  of 
Marriage  Acts,  and  similar  anomalies 
of  the  human — Calves'head  hashes, 
that  are  carried  about  on — ^Two  legs 
and  upright,  a  preposterous  contradic- 
tion of  that  law  of  nature,  which  or- 
dained that  all  the  species  should  run 
on  four  paws  at — ^Madame  Catalani, 
more  tempting  than  ever,  fat,  fair,  and 
forty ;  her  countenance  noble,  her 
voice  delicious  as  the  pipe  of— Charles 
Wynne,  turning  tail  on  the  Opposi- 
tion, for  the  good  of— Himself  aoid  fii- 
mily,  just  arrived  in  Downing  Street, 
after  a  long  tour  on — ^Welsh  goats  fol- 
lowed by  a  mob  with  leeks  in  their 
hats,  and  their  hands  fiill  of— India 
bonds  never  fallen  so  low  before  in 
— Whitehall  market — a  show  of  deci- 
dedly the  best  fed  carcases  ever-^Kill- 
ed  by  Napoleon  in  his  numerous  bat- 
tles with  the — Cabinet  Council,  dis- 
tracted by — Variety  of  fordgn  tune»— 
Spanish  marches — ^Turkish  retreats — 
Russian  storm-hymns — French  and 
Grerman  snu£& — confounded  things 
that  make  an  honest  man's  head  ache, 
— Give  me  Irish  Blackguard,  alias 
Prince's  Mixture,  sprinkled  over  with 
a  little— Harvey  sauce,  and  be  hang- 
ed to  it — ^Essence  of  fungus  and  earth- 
worms, duckweed  and  dandelions,  pes- 
tilent as  a — Speech  of  the  Newcastle 
Patriot,  a  compound  of  radical->Gin 
and  ditch-water,  drinkable  by  none 
but  Cyprians  of  the  lowest  brutality,  as 
besotted  and  riotous  as — ^The  Hatton- 
Garden  Orator,  or  the — ^Reverend  Wil- 
liam Bengo  Collyer,  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex's chaplain.  Trio  juncta  in  uno. — 
Puffing,  piety,  and  pharmacy— Impos- 
iibl&— Calumny^"  &c.  &g«  &ek 
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After  dinner^  w^it  to  the  theatre^  killing  the  intermediate.  tiin^--?JEIa4  , 
not  a  place  to  be  had — a  discovery  the  choice  of  the  French  Calendar,  or  . 
which  I  made  only  (tfter  feeing  the  a  promenade  on  the  pier-— variety  of 
box-keeper.  Had  the  pleasure  of  ob-  wretchedness — Went  to  the  pier— as- 
serving  the  first  three  acts  through  a  sailed  by  harbp^r^smells  of  everv  fbr- 
chink  in  the  do<»r. — The  lobby^  round  midable  kind — a  compound  of  tar, 
and  behind  me>  promenaded  as  lobbies  smoke^dead  dogs^  and  fish-women-» 
usually  are— -An  incessant  ^  chatter  of  the  tide  coming  in^  and  duly  returning 
pupnies  and  their  chere  amies — talking  the  ejections  of  the  town  to  the  shore, 
on  tne  silliest  possible  sul^ects^  in  the  Lingered  on  the  pier — exacerbated 
silliest  possible  way — ^The  Decens.  Y^'  ^y  the  infinite  vapidity  of  the  gabble 
nus^  the  only  absentee  of  the  family—  called  conversation  round  me — Wea- 
The  door  burst  back,  to  let  out  a  faint-  ther  talk — the  history  of  last  nigtit'^ 
iqg  lady,  followed  by  a  stream  of  heat-  rubber — ^history  of  the  morning — ^&the 
ed,  feverish,  human  vapour,  deadly  as  — mutual  and  solemn  assurances,  for- 
the  Simoon.  tified  by  an  appeal  to  the  bystandersj 

A.  battle  to  succeed  to  her  place—  that  the  tide  was  coming  iUj  &c. — 
my  efibrts  crowned  by  con<jue8t,  and  Every  soul  round  me  English — ^faces 
the  loss  of  half  my  coat — Fairly  seated  whose  familiarity  haunted  me— ryet) 
—Black-hole  of  Calcutta — ^play,  Mac-  whom  I  could  not  possibly  have  seen . 
beth,  Frenchified  by  Ducis>  and  play-  anywhere  but  behind  band-bo^es  and  • 
ed,  comme  il  plaisait  a  la  Vierge — He-  counters— the  Eastern  sperme  of  La 
rpd  out-her(xled — Macbeth  murder*  nation  bouliquiere. 
ed  as  thoroughly  and  as  early  as  Dun-  To  get  rid  of  them  and  ennuis  walk- 
can — Banquo  doubling  the  old  king ;  ed  to  the  waterside,  with  a  faint  de- 
and  Lady  Macbeth  bewitching  us  as  termination  to  bathe,  for  thejirsi  tiine. 
Hecate.-^nff,  scenery,  and  acting.  The  wind  coming  at  intervals  in  hot, 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  of  an  Eng-  guats,  the  water  looking  surly^  anil  ga-> 
lish  bam— the  company  a  pendant  to  mering  in  sln^t  angry,  way^— Pot 
the  malefactors  of  Sadlers'  Wells  and  down  my  name  as  a  candidate  fgjc.  a 
the  Surrey  theatre. — Hurried  out  be-,  bathing-machine-— th^  fiftieth  ii^suc* 
fiure  the  catastrophe. — ^Resolved  never  cessioQ  1 

to  repeat  the  experiment,  gtiam^ZiVvio?-  Lingered  about  the  shore — gating 

ere,  &c  like  a  phUosppher  on  fragment^  of  sea:- 

ScLturday. — Startled  by  the  roar  of  weed^  making  matter  of  contemplation 

cannon — another  fete,  the  St  Lpuis —  out  of  an  untei^nted  oyster-shdl^  and 

the  whole  population  in  a  bustle,  sing-  diligently  inspecting  the  washing  of  a 

ing,  scampering,  and  screaming.  poodle  by  a  cban\berm^d,  &c.  . 

Drums  in  every  quarter  ratUing  to  Tired  of  waiting  for  the  ma(^uie«— * 

the  parade  in  the  Market-place — under  which  had  a  dozen  cargoes  of  girls, 

my  window  too— in  the  proportion  of  matrons,  and  elderly  genUemen,  drawn 

four  drums  to  three  men — i\x&battcrie  up  rank  anil  file  beside  it,  waitii^for 

incessant  and  intolerable — Closed  up  die  ablution,  or  die  drownings  of  the 

my  casements — ^hung  towels  and  table-  groups  stowed  within, — tore  off  my 

cloths  against  every  aperture — AU  in  clothes  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  and  rustu 

vain — ^unluckily  my  ears  still  unplug-  ed  in  ''naked,  to  every  blast  of  scowl- 

ged — no  cotton. —  ing  Heaven." — Met  by  a  surge  ten  feet 

The  air  ringing  with  a  new  diunder  in  advance  of  the  rest,  that  seemed 

of  horse- volunteers,  gensdarmes,  civic  expressly  del^ated  to  carry  me  out  to 

authorities,  &c,  trumpetted,  drum-  sea. — My  resplution  greatly  shocked  by 

med,  and  belled,  to  High  Mass — ^Dis-  this  unexpected  attention ; — ^ponderea 

charge  of  cannon— merciless  shouts  of  a  minute  or  two,  half  way,  immersed 

fellows  with  the  lungs  of  buffiilpes  in  like  a  mermaid — but ''  returning  were 

fidl  roar.— Resolved  on  instant  escape,  as  tedious  as  go  on."— Saw  the  eyes 

and  went  to  obtain  my  passnort—  of  the  whole  beach  upon  m&r-and 

Every  soul  abroad — the  office  closed,  rushed  '' en  ofvarU" 

Induced  in  an  evil  hour  to  take  a  A  rolling  sea— the  sky  suddenly  as 

ticket  for  the  ball,  under  pompous  pro-  black  as  my  hat. — Looked  to  the  shore 

mises  that  it  was  to  be  tne  ne  plus  nJU  — men, women,  children,  and  machines, 

tra  of  taste,  novelty,  and  magnificence,  in  full  gallop  to  shelter — Tide  coming 

i(mt  a  fail  Francois,  &c.  in  like  a  mill  race— lifted  off  my  feet 

Considered  my  ways  and.i9Mii8  fi>r  — swimming  for  my  lifbrrTbiHights 
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of  conger  eels  a  hundred  feet  long,  seeing  the  true  glory  of  France.— 
swordnsh,  sharks,  &c.— A  porpoise  lift-  Ought  to  go  sleep— tired,  feverish,  and 
ing  up  his  fishy  face  at  my  elbow —  spiritless. — Ought  to  go  to  the  ball  to 
Roaring  surge — ^My  will  unmade —  revive  my  spirits,  and  shew  the  fools 
Thought  of  a  Coroner's  inquest — Cla-  and  puppies  of  the  place,  that  I  was  nei- 
rence's  dream,  &c.  ther  mad  nor  merry  in  my  morning's 

Tost  on  the  shore  on  the  back  of  a  promenade — Sprang  out  of  bed. 
mountain  of  water — bruised,  battered^  At  the  ball-room  door,  met  half  the 
and  half-suffocated — not  a  soul  within  company  coming  out — Had  to  force 
hail^ — A  remote  view  of  a  few  strag-  the  breach  through  a  host  of  insolents, 
glers  that  looked  Uke  pilots  specula-  in  the  shape  of  footmen,  gensdarmes, 
ting  on  a  wreck — The  sea  following  police-officers,  and  mendicants. 
from  rock  to  rock,  staunch  as  a  blood-  Breasted  my  way  up  stairs  through 
hound.  a  descending  current  of  bonnetted. 

Searching  for  my  clothes — my  whole  shawled,  sur  touted,  swaddled,  nonde- 
wardrobe  hopdessly  mis»ng— proba-  script  figures,  that  had  once  been  qua- 
bly  stdien — Pondermg  on  the  pleasant  drillers,  card-players,  pretty  women, 
contingency  of  making  my  entry  into  and  prettier  men. 
the  town  like  a  negro,  or  a  plucked  My  entrance  made  good  at  last,  the 
fowl — Tide  rushing  on,  with  a  hide-  company  reduced  to  a  scattering  of  a 
ously  desolate  howl  of  the  wind — Rocks  couple  of  dozens,  unhappy  reliques  of 
slippery,  the  higher  the  ascent,  scarp-  the  rout,  uncouthly  toiling  down  a 
ed  and  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  dance,  or  loitering  along  the  benches, 

A  gleam  of  joy  at  seeing  my  coat  yawning  at  each  other,  in  pale  de- 
scooped  out  of  the  crevice  of  the  rock  spondency ;  the  gentlemen  drained  to 
where  I  had  left  it,  as  I  ignorantly  the  last  civil  speech,  and  the  ladies  con- 
thought,  above  thereach  of  ocean,  and  suming  the  dregs  of  the  orgeat  and  le- 
sailing  towards  me — Grasped  it  like  monade. — Everv  soul  English,  bronzed 
an  old  fHend— ^ung  it  over  my  shoul-  up  in  turbans  tnat  might  have  fright- 
ders,  and  made  my  escape— My  breech-  ened  the  <xrand  TuHc;  bedizened  in 
68,  idioes,  watch,  and  purse,  of  course,  tawdry  costumes,  imported  along  with 
left  to  be  fished  for  on  the  fall  of  the  themselves,  and  made  more  burlesque 
tide.  by  an  attempt  to  ingraft  them  with 

Rapid  movement  towards  home — ^in  French  alterations.  The  young  wo- 
the  midst  of  the  titter  of  girls,  and  the  men  imiversally  lath,  plaster,  and 
execration  of  matrons,  and  other  "  Dii  chalk ;  the  old  ones,  London  porter, 
majorum  gentium,"  vehement  against  and  prize-beef, — ^absolute  Bluebeards, 
what  they  looked  on  as  my  voluntary  Tottered  home. — ^My  landlady  fast 
expostire.  asleep ; — and defvingall  the  usual ex- 

As  I  passed  theprincipal  hotel,  betted  pedients  of  breitking  a  pane  in  her 
on  bv  a  knot  of  jpicktooth  puppies,  who  bed-chamber — tearing  out  her  bell  by 
would  have  it  that  I  was  walking  for  the  roots — Hallooing  till  I  wai^  hoarse 
a  wager. — The  way  through  the  Mar-  — Every  soul  in  the  street  poking  their 
ket-place  consequently  cleared  for  me,  night-caps  out  of  the  windows,  and 
«— and  I  theuniversal  object  of  ridicule,  reviling  the  eoquin  Anglais — ^Landlady 
surprise,  and  reprobation,  till  I  rushed  still  unshaken, 
within  the  door  of  m^  lodging.  Taken  up  by  the  gensdarmes  for  dis- 

Wearied  to  death — sick— dirty,  and  turbing  the  neighbourhood,  amid  sur- 
disheartened,  flung  myself  into  my  rounding  cries  of  "£/t,aA/  Bah,  hah  I" 
bed,  and  rehearsed  in  my  sleep  the  ^*  Sacre  /"  "  Bien  fait,  bonhomme." 
whole  spectacle  of  the  day:  Au  cachot  / — A  sudden  population  of 

Roused  by  my  landlady,  who  had  thieves  andJUles  de  nuit  starting,  as  if 
found  my  ticket  for  the  ball  on  my  ta-  out  of  the  ground,  to  attejid  me  to  the 
ble. — Informed  that  it  was  midnight,  door  of  my  new  lodging.— Locked  into 
and  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose — ^An-  the  cachot  for  the  night, 
gry  at  being  disturbed — vet  afraid  to  Sunday. — In  the  Cachot. — The 
undergo  the  work  of  my  sleep  again —  sous-prefect  having  gone  tohiscountry- 
pondered — oast  my  eyes  on  a  new  suit  seat — ^Unspeakable  vexation — Think- 
sent  home  that  evening  by  the  **  Tail-  ing  of  liberty,  and  England. 
leur  plus  magnifioue,"  of  the  world  Mondatf. — The  affair  explained — 
and  Dieppe.^Ouglit  to  go  to  the  ball.  Let  loose— bounded  like  a  lunatic 
•—it  was  first  and  last  opportunity  of   home«->Flung  my  tnmk  upon  the  neck 
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Went  to  the  ground.— No  Ffendi* 
man  forthcoming — ^Lingered  in  the 
nei^bourhood  till  dinner  time. 

At  the  tavern^  had  my  cotelette  8er« 
ved  up  by  a  face  that  I  half  recogni- 
zed— mymorning  challenger — the  head 
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of  the  first  ffarqpm  I  met,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  steam-boat.-^Boat  to 
move  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  felt  for 
my  watch — clean  gone. — A  family- 
repeater  that  I  would  not  have  lost  for 
the  whole  bourgeoise  of  Dieppe. — In 
•  my  vexation,  called  the  town  a^  nest  of    waiter ! — Saw  a  sneer  on  the  fellow's 


thieves  and  knaves. 

Called  upon  by  a  Frenchman  at  my 
side  for  an  explanation  of  my  words — 
Tried  it — He  could  not  comprehend 
tny  French — GalUc  ass — A  mob  ga- 


countenance^  and  kicked  him  into  the 
street — Indignantly  left   my  dinner 
untouched^  and  walked  down  to  the 
pier,  to  embark  immediately. 
No  ves^l  going  off— Lounged  about 


thered— Cards  given—to  meet  in  half    till  dusk — hungry  and  chill — Hired  an 


an  hour. — The  steam-boat  under  way, 
/  remaining  to  be  stabbed  or  shot — 
My  baggage  on  board  ! 

The  challenge  getting  wind. — Bored 
with  inquiries  and  observations — ^how 
it  happened  ? — who  it  was  ? — whether 
with  sword  or  pistol? — whether  on 
the  cliffs  or  in  the  coffee-room? — a 
•  promise  that  whatever  mighJt  happen, 
my  remains  should  be  taken  care^,-^ 
Congratulations  on  the  extinction  of  sel. 
the  Droit  d^Aubaine,  &c. 


open  boat  at  tea  times  the  price  of  the 
packet. 

All  night  at  sea — Heavy  swell — 
Not  knowing  where  we  were — the 
Azores,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Brighton 
— In  distress — Sick  to  death  —  The 
men  mutinous,  lazy,  and  despairing. 

Picked  up  by  a  steam-boat  going  to 
Dieppe,  with  a  promise  of  being  dis« 
charged  into  die  first  homeward  vea« 
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Haylet  drivelled  away  on  to  a  good, 
dull,  old  age,  like  most  annuitants; 
and  his  death,  which  could  not  be 
looked  on  by  anybody  as  a  national  ca- 
lamity, must  have  been  most  agreeable 
to  Mr  Colburn.  That  distinguished 
bibliopole,  we  believe,  paid  the  ancient 
gentleman  some  hundreds  per  annum, 
on  condition  of  receiving  his  precious 
Memoirs,  to  be  published  on  his  de- 
cease. Year  after  year  did  the  memo- 
rialist tenaciously  cling  to  life,  as  if 
through  mere  spite ;  but  we  have  now 
to  congratulate  Mr  Colburn  on  his  re- 
lease from  the  defun'ct,4ind  to  wish  him 
a  good  bargain  of  those  posthumous 
square  yards  of  autobiography.  He  is 
a  spirited  publisher,  and  annually  gives 
us  many  excellent  and  amusing  things; 
and  it  pleases  us  beyond  measure  to 
see  the  two  huge  mill-stones  taken  from 
off  his  neck  at  last.  They  were  more 
than  enough  to  have  drowned  many  '^  a 
strong  swimmer  in  his  agony  ;'*  but 
they  met  with  an  unimmergible  buoy- 
ancy in  this  case,  and  the  worthy  pub- 
lisher reached  the  bank  in  safety. 

William  Hayley  was,  beyond  all  ri- 
valry, the  most  distinguished  driveller 
of  his  age.     Devoted  to  literature  up- 


wards of  threescore  years— constantly 
reading  or  writing,  or  talking  with 
reading  and  writing  people,  ambitious 
of  literary  fame,  not  without  a  sort  of 
dozing  industry,  and  at  all  times  inspi- 
red with  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  flattered  by  a  pretty 
extensive  circle  of  personal  friends,  pet- 
ted by  the  Blues,  and  generally  in  high 
odour  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  pe- 
riodica] press — it  T&  certainly  rather  a 
little  singular,  that  never  ohce,  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  great  or  small,  did 
one  original  idea,  or  the  semblance  of 
one,  accidentally  find  its  way  for  ai 
single  moment  into  his  head.  He 
hau  an  eye  for  common-places ;  and 
in  his  hands  Cicero  himself  prosed 
away  like  a  moral  essayist  in  the  Lady's 
Magazine.  Delighted,  as  he  appears 
to  have  been,  in  perusing  book  after 
book  in  his  well-selected  library  at 
Eastham,  yet,  in  good  truth,  the  finest 
spirits  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
were  little  better  than  mere  dolts—logs 
—like  himself ;  for  he  was  utteriy  in- 
capable of  seeing  anything  worth  see- 
ing in  them  ;  and  he  never  quotes  a 
good  iauthor,  but  either  to  shew  that 
he  misunderstood  him,  or  that  he  had 
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selected  the  passage  on  aceount  of  its 
inanity,  or  some  felt  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  his  own  thought.  He  is 
the  most  nerveless  of  all  our  English 
writers.  Although  a  man  of  an  ex- 
tremely bad  temper^  he  had  not  the 
slightest  power  of  satire.  No  sooner 
died  one  of  his  friends,  than  he  gave 
orders  for  a  comfortable  dinner — saw 
the  fire  well  fed,  and  then^  over  his 
pint  of  port  and  filberts,  he  passed  the 
evening  in  writing  an  elegy  or  epitaph 
on  the  deceased.  Nothing  could  occur 
of  the  least  notoriety  that  he  did  not 
forthwith  turn  into  verse;  and  had 
London  been  destroyed  utterly  by  fire 
or  earthquake,  he  would  have  been  at 
his  octo-syllabics^  and  out  with  an  Epis- 
tle to  Ladv  A.  before  putting  on  his 
night-cap  f  His  elegies,  epitaphs,  ama- 
tory verses,  letters,  comedies^  tragedies^ 
and  epic  poems,  may  be  all  read  *'  pro- 
misky ;"  and  by  the  alteration  of  a  very 
few  words  here  and  there,  be  convert- 
ed into  each  other  sometimes  with  ma- 
nifest advanta^.  There  is  a  charade 
somewhere  in  tnese  volumes,  which  we 
are  positive  we  once  read  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  a  country  church-yard. 

It  seems  as  if  Mr  Hayley  had  been 
careM  to  preserve  one  temperature  in 
his  library,  and  that  he  always  compo- 
sed in  a  state  of  much  bodily  comfort. 
His  mind  has  little  or  no  part  in  the 
philosophical  or  poetical  transactions  of 
the  day ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  poem^ 
or  letter^  or  essay,  we  exclaim^  *^  There 
writes  the  well-dressed  gentleman  !"— 
It  could  not  well  have  been  oUierwise. 
Had  there  been  any  wear  and  tear  of 
mind^  we  should  have  been  deprived  of 
Hayley  many  years  ago ;  but  that  sys- 
tem, of  continued  and  gentle  bodily  ex- 
4  erdse  which  he  took  in  his  library, 
wathout  any  mental  labour  at  all,  no 
doubt  conduced  to  the  longevity  of  Mr 
Colbum's  annuitant  However^  the 
most  judicious  rules  for  attaining  ex- 
treme old  age,  can  only  carry  a  man  a 
certain  length.  Even  Hayley  is  dead 
at  last;  and  a  prodigious  power  of  scrib- 
ble is  no  more. 

Mr  Hayley  favours  us  with  a  short 
account  of ''  his  birth  and  infancy." 
He  no  doubt  was  present  at  the  first, 
but  could  not  have  been  in  a  situation 
to  make  any  observations  that  might 
be  depended  upon.  Of  his  infancy,  he 
speaJcs  .thus : — '^  He  happened  to  ar- 
rive in  the  world  whek   the   city 

THAT    GAVE    HIM    BIRTH   WaS  full  of 

terror  and  perturbation.  It  was  in  the 


famous  year  45— «nd  his  fattier  raised 
a  company  of  volunteers,  called  the 
Chichester  Blues." — Mrs  Hayley,  no 
way  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  a  French 
invasion  on  the  Sussex  coast,  refused 
to  be  taken  to  Portsmouth,  and  mag- 
nanimously produced  our  bantling  bard 
in  his  '*  native  city."  Captain  H., 
however,  unwilling  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  his  lady's  bosom,  which  we 
are  assured  he  greatly  admired,  enga- 
gied  a  wet  nurse ;  but,  miserabile  diciu  ! 
*^  by  a  fraud  not  uncommon  among  ve- 
nal nurses,  the  person  procured  on  this 
occasion  was  so  deficient  in  the  vital 
treasure  in  which  she  had  pretended  to 
abound^  that  her  charge  was  nearly 
starved  to  death  befgre  the  source  of 
his  decline  was  discovered."  The  anec- 
dote is  mentioned,  as  it  may  serve  to 
enforce  the  eloquent  admonitions  which 
Rousseau,  and  Mr  Roscoe,in  translating 
the  Italian  poem  of  Tansillo^  have  given 
to  young  mothers ;  and  because  it  is  also 
remarkable,  ^^as  the  first  of  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  life  to  which  the  in- 
fant William  was  destined  in  his  mor- 
tal career." 

Captain  Hayley  caught  a  cold  on  a 
field-day,  which  settled  on  his  lubgs, 
and  carried  him  ofi*  prematurely ;  s^ 
so  much  for  one  whom  our  bard  calls 
''  the  first  of  the  Hayleys."  His  ear- 
liest school  was  a  school  of  young  ladies 
in  Chichester ;  and  *'  he  often  related 
with  pleasure^  that  he  received  from 
the  youngest  of  the  three^  a  bright  ol- 
vet  penny^  as  a  reward  of  reading  wcJl ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  &cty  that,  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  he  had  the  pleasore 
of  presenting  to  this  lady,  still  conduct- 
ing the  school  with  cheeiful  henlthand 
perfect  faculties,  a  recent  edition  of  his 
Triumphs  of  Temper,  printed  at  Chi- 
chester, as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude 
and  regard  towards  the  venerable 
teacher  of  his  infancy."  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  removed  to  an  academy 
at  Kingston^  where  he  had  nearly  kiiek- 
ed  the  bucket,  and  escaped  with  a  shat- 
tered constitution^  and^  as  it  w(mld 
aeem,  a  debilitated  intellect  He  re- 
covered, he  says,  from  both ;  and  be- 
fore going  to  Eton,  had  a  private  tutor 
at  T^dington.  Here  ^^  a  nhilosophic 
divine  once  amused  him  witn  a  sight  of 
Epsom  Races  through  his  telescope,  and 
once  displayed  to  him  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  a  frog."  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  is  sent  to  Eton,  and  gets  such 
an  infernal  flogging,  that  he  plans  *^  an; 
extensive  moral  and  satirical  poem,  in 
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several  cantds^  which  he  meant  to  en- 
title the  Expulsion  of  the  Rod/'— 
He  remained  at  Eton  five  years,  and 
acquired  the  knack  of  writing  Latin 
verses  indifi^ently ;  and  produced  an 
Ode  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales^  which  was  inserted  in  the  Cam« 
hridge  Collection,  and  also  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  So  much  for  the 
birth>  infancy,  and  hoyhood^  of  Wil- 
liam Hayley,  Esq. 

He  how  entered  himself  of  Trinity- 
Hall,  Gamhridge>  where  he  resided 
pretty  constantly  for  three  years.  "  In 
the  only  two  lecturers  in  Trinity-Hall, 
there  was  nothmg  to  inspire  awe  or 
apj^rehrasion.  The  one  lectured  in 
civil  law,  and  the  other  in  Longinus." 
"As  thaStudents  of  Trinity-Hall,  un- 
der the  plea  of  devoting  themselves  to 
the  civil  law,  are  exempted  from  the 
public  exercises  of  the  university,  and 
as  Hayley  left  college  without  taking 
any  degree,  he  never  appeared  as  a  dis- 
putant in  the  schools,  but  he  often  fre- 
quented them  as  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment; for  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  the  Latin  language  eloquently 
spoken  by  two  moderators  of  his  time, 
John  Jebb  and  Richard  Watson." — 
And  so  finished  his  university  educa- 
tion. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  goes  to 
live  with  his  mother  in  Great  Queen- 
street^  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  The 
house  ^'  had  the  advantage  of  a  few 
trees  in  the  little  area  behind  it,  which 

give  to  the  windows  of  the  young  poet's 
brary,  on  the  first  floor,  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  verdure  and  retirement,  as 
the  house  was  lofty  and  commodious." 
He  then  makes  a  trip  to  Edinburgh, 
and  studies  fencing,  horsemanship,  and 
mathematics,  in  Auld  Reekie ;  for  the 
Modem  Athens  was  at  that  time  but 
a  small  concern.  He  sees  Dr  Robert- 
son, Dr  Cullen,  Angelo,  the  Falls  of 
the  Clyde,  and  enjoys  the  humours  of 
a  Berwick  smack — And  of  Scotland 
that  is  all  he  remembers,  or  had  no- 
ticed, during  a  visit  of  several  months. 
We  had  forgot  to  mention,  that,  be- 
fore going  to  Cambridge,  the  "  Poet 
of  Sussex"  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
pretty  girl  named  Fanny  Page.  They 
were  in  fact  betrothed,  and  we  were 
every  moment  expecting  a  wedding — 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  bardling 
takes  flight,  and  is  ofi*at  a  tangent.  A 
most  provoking  mystification  hangs 
over  this  affar.  To  be  sure  it  is  no 
buainess  of  ours  to  pry  into  the  loves 
.  Vol.  XIV. 


of  Mr  Hayley's  youth ;  but  anoe  he 
chooses  to  be  communicative,  and  to 
make  the  public  his  confidante,  he  has 
no  right  to  stop  short,  sport  mum,  and 
baulk  a  curiosity  which  he  had  him« 
self  excited  ana  indulged.  There  is 
some  talk  about  anonymous  letters, 
and  it  is  hard  to  know  which  party 
was  jilted ;  but  there  is  gross  indelica* 
cy  in  saying  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter at  aU ;  and  if  there  was  to  be  an 
account  of  it,  it  should  have  been  fVill 
and  particular.  If  Hayley,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  was  frightened  out  of 
his  attacnment.by  anonymous  letters^ 
nothing  could  be  jnore  despicable*- 
But  we  presume  his  passion  nad  eva* 
porated  in  verse. 

Meanwhile,  the  Poet  of  Sussex  very 
dexterously  transfers  his  affectipna 
from  sweet  Fanny  Page  to  sweeter 
Eliza  Ball,  who  liad  been  the  confi- 
dante in  the  former  affkir.  ^'  Yfhea 
Hayley  first  mentioned  this  new  idea 
to  his  mother,  the  tenderness  of  ma* 
ternal  afiection  caught  a  severe  alarm, 
concemiog  the  deranged  parent  of  the 
hapless  but  lovely  ElSa.  ^  You  know/ 
said  Mrs  H.  to  her  son,  ^  that  this 
sweet  girl  is  almost  as  dear  to  me  as 
she  can  be  to  you,  for  I  have  loved  her 
and  her  parents  for  many  years ;  but, 
my  dear  William,  bef(N*e  you  resolve 
to  marry,  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
You  know  the  mental  calamity  of  her 
poor  mother — what  should  you  think 
of  your  own  conduct,  if,  after  you  had 
made  this  delicate  and  charming  crea- 
ture your  wife,  you  should  ever  see  her 
sink  into  her  mother's  most  afflicti] 
disorder?' — '  My  dear  madam,' 
fervent  lover  replied,  *  I  have  ;  a 
my  own  heart  uie  very  questi 
have  proposed  to  me  so  kindly  -,  &. 
will  tell  you  its  immediate  answer, 
that  case,  I  shall  bless  my  God  ^^ 
having  given  me  courage  sufficient  lo 
make  myself  the  legal  guardian  of  the 
most  amiable  and  most  pitiable  woman 
on  earth/  "  It  will  be  seen  afterwards 
how  the  selfish  and  heartless  versifier 
adhered  to  his  virtuous  resolutions. 
'^  He  speedily  escorted  her  to  the 
Deanery  at  Chichester,  where  they 
were  both  received  as  most  welcome 
guests ;  and  on  the  23d  October,  176^, 
the  lovers  were  married  in  the  Cathe- 
dral by  the  Bishop.  That  prdlate.  Sir 
William  Ashburnnam,  had  a  voice  and 
elocution  peculiarly  suited  to  sacred 
language.  The  poet  civilly  said  to  him, 
witn  great  truth,  on  the  close  of  the 
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ceremony,  '  It  is  really  a  high  plea- 
sure, my  lord,  to  hear  any  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book  read  hy  your  lordship/ 
To  which  compliment  he  oddly  an- 
swered, *  This  is  the  worst  service  in 
the  church/  He  meant  the  worst  for 
recital ;  hut  his  conjugal  vexations  gave 
to  his  speech  all  the  poignancy  of  an 
amhiguous  expression/' 

"  The  Poet  goes  to  London  with 
his  young  wife,  and  "  determines  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  dramatic  com- 
position/* He  waits  upon  Garrick  with 
a  tragedy,  entitled  the  "  Afflicted  Fa- 
ther;" and  an  amusing  enough  account 
is  given  of  the  manager  s  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  the  trash.  ''  The  manager  assumed  a 
face  in  which  politeness  vainly  endea- 
voured to  disguise  his  perplexity ;  and, 
with  much  emharrassment,  he  said^ 
*  Why,  faith,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
fix  a  day.  Lhave  been  reconsidering 
the  tragedy — it  is  most  elegantly  writ- 
ten—it is  a  charming  composition  to 
recite  to  a  small  circle — ^hut  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  calculated  for  stage  effect. 
However,  it  shall  certainly  be  played, 
if  you  desire  it.' — 'O  no !  by  no  means,' 
mildly  said  the  poet,  with  suppressed 
indignation  at  the  duplicity  of  the  ma- 
nager ;  '  I  shall  instantly  put  it  into 
my  pocket ;  and  I  am  very  sorry,  sir, 
that  it  has  given  you  so  much  trouble/ 
Garrick  burst  again  into  a  profusion  of 
new  civilities,  and  offers  of  the  kindest 
good  offices  upon  any  future  occasion. 
Mrs  Garrick  seemed  desirous  of  sooth- 
iitig  the  spirit  of  the  poet  by  personal 
flattery ;  and  the  first  hopes  of  this  tra- 
gedy thus  ended  in  a  farce  of  adula- 
tion. It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  li  the  fair  prospect  of  seeing  a  fa« 
iw  drama  well  played;  but  the 
i  tification  was  felt  much  more  se- 
^rely  by  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
poet  than  by  himself.  During  the 
nubble-bubble  rejection  of  the  tragedy 
by  Garrick,  the  poet  had  felt  a  Ettle 
like  Ariosto,  when  scolded  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  instead  of  lamenting  his  own 
defects,  he  was  struck  with  the  idea, 
what  a  fine  comic  scene  he  could  make 
of  the  important  personage  who  was 
giving  him  a  lecture.  Indeed,  a  dis- 
appointed poet,  with  his  deluded  and 
angry  friend,  and  a  shuffling  ma- 
nager, and  the  manager's  meddling 
wife,  afforded  ample  materials  for  a 
cdmedy.  But  although  the  laughable 
group  struck  the  fancy  of  Hayley  in 
that  point  of  view,  he  wrote  nothing 
on  the  occasion,  but  employed  his  vi- 


vacity in  soothing  and  cheering  the 
vexea  and  irritated  spirit  of  his  Eliza, 
whose  indignation  had  been  peculiarly 
excited  against  Mrs  GrarricK,  as  the 
manager  nad  incautiously  betrayed 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  secret  of  his 
wife,  and  was  weak  enough  to  say, 
that  she  thought  the  tragedy  notpatfte" 
tic.  This  appeared  such  an  insult  a- 
gainst  the  tsdents  of  her  husband,  as 
the  feeling  Eliza  found  it  hardly  pos- 
sible to  forgive ;  but  a  vexation  of  a 
more  serious  and  important  nature  soon 
occupied  the  thoughts,  and  most  grie- 
vously agitated  the  tender  nerves,  of 
that  most  pitiable  sufierer.  She  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  discovery, 
that  her  father,  though  in  good  healtn, 
had  ceased  to  be  Dean  of  Chichester ! 
The  Dean  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
resign  (rather  in  a  (ushonest  way,  we 
think)  by  his  son-in-law ;  and  the  sur- 
prise wounded  the  too  vulnerable  Eliza 
so  deeply,  that  she  passed  the  three  first 
nights,  after  the  intelligence  had  reach- 
ed her,  in  tears,  incessant  tears !  Her 
husband,  though  he  felt  also  much  in- 
dignation against  the  secrecy  of  the 
transaction,  endeavoured  to  tranquil- 
lize her  spirits;  and  their  excellent 
friend  Mr  Steele  contributed  much  to 
this  desirable  effect,  by  some  kind,  ju- 
dicious, and  admirable  letters." — Soon 
after  the  worthy  ex-Dean  died,  and 
Hayley  returned  to  his  tragedies. 

The  "  Syrian  Queen,"  however,  met 
with  no  better  reception  from  Colman 
than  the  "  Afflicted  Father"  from  Gar- 
rick, and  the  Poet  of  Sussex  was  once 
more  on  a  bed  of  nettles.  ^^  Feeling 
some  degree  of  indignation  that  the 
doors  of  both  theatres  seemed  to  be 
shut  against  him,  and  persuaded  by 
his  own  sensations  that  ne  had  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  poetic  fire  in  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  display  it  in  a 
composition  not  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  managers,  yet  more  arduous  in  its 
execution — in  short,  he  intended  to 
begin  an  Epic  Poem."  He  intended 
that  his  Epic  should  be  '^  a  national 
work ;"  ana  his  passion  for  freedom 
led  him  to  choose  for  his  heroes  the 
Barons,  and  their  venerable  director 
the  Archbishop  Langton,  ^'  who,  by  a 
happy  union  of  valour'  and  wisdom, 
established  the  great  charter."  But  he 
fell  through  his  Epic,  and  Englimd  lost 
a  "  national  work,"  by  the  Poet  of 
Sussex.  He,  however,  presented  his 
country  wiUi  a  poetical  Epistle  '^  to 
the  diiid  and  elegant  Stanislaus,  Khig 
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of  Poland,"  and  an  "  Ode  to  befriend 
the  society  of  decayed  musicians."  The 
Ode,  we  are  told,  was  "  written  in  the 
little  farm  of  Dandelion,  near  Mar« 
gate,  which  has  since  been  converted 
into  a  scene  of  public  entertainment." 

About  this  time,  he  made  one  of  a 
party  of  pleasure,  to  visit  the  ship  that 
had  carried  Cooke;  and  '^he  had 
found  a  bitter  easterly  wind  blowing 
full  on  his  face;  but  as  his  eyes  had 
ever  been  remarkably  strong,  and  had 
never  suffered  in  any  manner  from  long 
exertion  in  miniature  painting,  or  in 
nightly  reading,  he  was  not  aware  how 
doubly  they  might  suffer  from  that  in- 
sidious enemy  to  organs  so  delicate, 
the  east  wind!"  We  accordingly  have 
several  pages  about  his  ^'  ocmar  suf- 
ferings.' In  the  vicinity  of  Lyme,  he 
meets  with  a  boy  of  some  distinction. 
'*  The  youngest,  afterwards  the  great 
William  Pitt,  was  now  a  wonderful 
boy  of  14,  who  eclipsed  his  brother  in 
conversation,  and  endeared  himself 
not  a  little  to  the  Poet,  by  admiring  a 
favourite  horse  which  he  then  rode,  of 
singular  excellence,"&c. "  Hayley  often 
reflected  on  the  singular  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  his  young  acquaint- 
ance, regretting,  however,  that  his 
own  poetical  reserve  had  prevented  him 
imparting  to  the  wonderful  youth  the 
epic  poem  he  had  begun  on  tne  liberty 
of  the  country." 

Hayley  now  quitted  London  for 
good  and  all,  and  settled  himself  at 
his  villa  at  Eastham.  His  mother 
died  about  this  time,  and  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  constructing  two  epi- 
taphs, one  in  English  verse,  and  the 
other  in  Latin  prose.  For  a  year  or 
two  (or  to  1777-8)  he  visits  and  ver- 
sifies away  as  usual,  and  doctors  his 
eyes,  still  weak  and  inflamed.  He 
next  attempted  Harris  the  manager, 
but  he  too  rejected  the  ofiered  play  of 
the  "  Viceroy."  He  did  from  page  1 70 
to  page  209,  in  a  disturbed  and  fever- 
ish sleep ;  but  we  think  he  informs  us 
that  he  wrote  an  Epif^^to  Howard, 
another  to  Gibbon,  BgHfes  om  His- 
tory, and  the  Triumphsof  Temper, 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 

But  now  comes  matter  of  a  some- 
what graver  cast ;  and  we  shall  let  Mr 
Hayley  speak  for  himself. — ''  Perhaps 
no  man,  on  the  point  of  removing  from 
him  a  wife,  with  whom  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  live,  ever  shewed  more  ten- 
der or  more  sincere  anxiety  to  promote 
her  ease,  comfort,  and  wdfare,^to  the 


utmost  of  his  power,  than  Hayley  ma- 
nifested in  conducting  all  this  painful 
business. 

*^  What  he  felt,  and  what  his  coun- 
tenance proved  him  to  have  felt  on  the 
occasion,  may  be  conjectured  from  some 
striking  expressions  of  his  intellectual 
and  affectionate  valet,  Harry,  which 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  closing  words 
of  this  chapter. 

*'  The  Poet,  after  receiving  his  Eli- 
za in  Loudon,  and  remaining  there 
with  her  a  week,  escorted  her,  on  the 
:27th  of  April,  to  the  house  of  their 
benevolent  friend,  Mrs  Beridge,  in 
Derby.  He  remained  in  that  town  a 
few  days,  to  provide  its  new  inhabit- 
ant with  a  residence  to  her  liking. — 
Afler  bidding  her  adieu  with  much 
tenderness  and  anguish  of  heart,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise  with 
his  attendant  Harry,  who  exclaimed  to 
his  master,  as  soon  as  they  were  off 
the  stones :  '  I  thank  God,  sir,  you 
are  now  got  safe  out  of  that  town,  for 
I  have  for  many  hours  been  afraid, 
that  I  should  see  you  drop  down  dead 
in  the  midst  of  it.*  " 

Now,  what  have  we  to  do  with  Hay- 
ley's  domestic  concerns,  it  may  per- 
haps be  asked  by  some  consistent  na- 
ter  of  personality,  and  lover  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review — Nothing.  But 
then  he  has  thought  proper  to  inter- 
sperse, throughout  two  enormous  quar- 
to volumes,  ex-parte  statements  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  held  in  sa- 
cred and  inviolable  silence  for  ever- 
more. He  has  meanly,  basely,  and 
falsely  striven  to  build  up  for  himself 
a  reputation  for  the  finest  feeling  and 
most  thoughtful  humanity,  at  the  esr^ 
pense  of  the  most  shamefhl  viola 
of  natural  duties  to  the  injured  < 
The  poor  devil  keeps  incessantly  u 
veiling  and  blubbering  about  his  '^  pi- 
tiable Eliza,"  with  whom  he  had  not 
the  love  and  the  virtue  to  live,  that  he 
might  sooth  her  sorrows ;  and  does  all 
he  can  to  shew,  that  her  caprices  were 
such  as  not  only  to  justify  his  living 
apart  from  her,  but  to  demand  it ;  and 
that  for  her  sake  he  submitted  to  the 
painful  sacrifice.  But  the  heartless  hy- 
pocrite cants  confessed  in  every  page  ; 
and  every  man,  with  a  common  hu^- 
man  soiu,  will  despise  the  impotent 
struggles  which  he  makes  to  libel  the 
character  of  his  dead  wife.  Several  of 
her  letters  are  published,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving,  we 
think,  his  own  cold,  conceited,  episto- 
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lary  effUsibns  to  the  mother  of  his  be- 
loved child^  at  the  time  when  he  had 
shut  his  doors  against  her^  and  left  her 
a  prey  to  the  disturbing  thoughts  that 
too  often  agitated  her  keenly  afiection- 
ate^  and  most  disinterested  and  for- 
giving heart.  We  had  marked  for  quo- 
tation a  number  of  passages  fitted  to 
expose  the  wretched  creature,  but  they 
are  too  loathsomefor  the  present  Num- 
ber. And  pray,  what  right  had  Hay- 
lev  to  abandon  his  amiable  and  elegant 
wife  to  her  misfortunes,  whatever  was 
their  deplorable  kind  or  degree,  and  to 
trundle  ihaudlin  along  to  Cowper,  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  similar  visitation  ? 
He  had  no  right  to  whine  and  wail 
about  the  "  Bard  of  Olney,"  for  he  had 
other  sacred  duties  to  perform,  which 
he  wickedly  left  unperformed;  and 
there  is  no  want  of  charity  in  affirm- 
ing that  mere  vanity  and  egotism  drew 
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him  to  the  couch  of  Cowper.  He  did 
not  sit  there  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  lu 
terary  man ;  and  all  the  while  conti- 
nued slavering  forth  his  mawkish  ver- 
83S,  till  he  seems  occasionally  to  have 
made  even  himself  sick.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  been  seized  with  such  a 
loathing  disgust  with  this  heartless, 
brainless  versifier,  that  we  must  stop 
short  with  this  very  imperfect  notice 
of  his  memorable  Memoirs ;  but  in  a 
month  or  two,  when  the  two  mill- 
stones are  sunk  into  the  dam  of  obli* 
vion,  we  shall  probably  give  such  ex- 
tracts (accompanied  with  a  few  com- 
ments) as  win  justify  us  in  the  little 
we  have  said,  and  give  us  a  still  beti> 
ter  opportunity  for  exposing  the  real 
worthlessness  of  this  pretender,  who 
certainly  will  henceforth  rank  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  English 
drivellers. 


LETTERS  OF  TIMOTHY  TICKLER,  ESQ.  TO  EMINENT  LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

No.  IX. 
To  ThomcLS  Camjjbell,  Esq*  Editor  of  CoUmrns  CoriduiUStreet  Magazine, 


Dear  Tom, — It  is  now  about  twen- 

Sf  years  since  you  and  I  turned  into 
ohnny  Dowie's,  to  wash  the  dust  out 
of  our  throats  with  a  pint  of  Giles's 
ale,  if  I  remember  right,  though  per- 
haps it  might  have  been  with  a  crown 
bowl  of  punch.  You  were  then  a  young 
man  of  high  reputation— deservedly 
high,  for  you  had  published  the  Plea^ 
mures  of  Hope.  Your  fancied  schemes 
of  future  life  were  brilliant ;  and  no 
wonder.  Scott  had  scarcely  appeared 
<nx)ur  literature  ;  Byron  was  a  boy  at 
ow ;  Wordsworth  a  butt  of  deri- 
o  the  shallow  creatures  who  exer- 
i*  the  art  critical  in  those  days; 
\^v  idge  was  dreaming  as  at  present ; 
Soutney  had  not  published  his  great 
poems,  and  was  under  a  sort  of  doud ; 
Darwin  was  gradually  getting  voted  a 
bore  of  the  first  magnitude ;  this  Ma- 
gazine was  among  Uie  things  uncrea- 
ted— ^nay,  I  may  say,  unhoped  for  or 
unconceived;  and,  positively,  you  were 
alone,  the  rising  star  of  our  poetical 
world.  We  freely  discussed  your  pros- 
pects. Though  at  that  date  Time  had 
not  thinned  my  flowing  hair,  as  he  has 
done  since,  ana  be  hanged  to  him,  nor 
bent  me  in  his  iron  hand,  as  he  has 
vainly  attempted  to  do,  still  I  was  so 
much  your  senior  as  to  entitle  me  to 
give  acfvice  even  to  a  man  of  your  sur- 


prising talents.  Like  St  Paid  at  the 
feet;  o^  Gamaliel,  the  doctor  of  laws^ 
you  listened  to  the  voice  of  my  instruc- 
tions, while  in  social  conversation  we 
sduiced  over  our  ivories  the  ever-to-be- 
honoured  extract  of  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn. Witb  a  mild  suavity,  I  pointed 
out  a  path  of  glory  to  you ;  and  the 
beaming  of  your  intelligent  eye,  and 
the  heartfelt  pressure  which  you  occa- 
sionally gave  my  hand,  shewed  that 
you  appreciated  my  intentions. 

We  have  never  met  since.  You  went 
to  London,  and  I  fixed  permanently 
in  Southside.  You  dwelt  in  the  throng 
and  bustle  of  men,  amid  the  inter- 
course of  wits  and  sages,  in  "die  noise 
and  tumult  of  civiUzation — I,  in  the 
silent  hills,  in  the  heart  of  the  glories 
of  nature,  in  the  company  of  the  simple 
and  unrefined.  But  think  not  that  I 
was  an  ineqdpus  spectator  of  your 
progress.  I  pl^iced  in  the  estimation 
m  which  you  were  held.  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  the  national  feeling 
which  makes  us  Scotchmen  proud  of 
one  another's  success  throughout  the 
world,  and  ready  to  promote  it.  It  is 
a  higher  feather  in  our  cap  than  the 
grand  name  of  "  the  nation  of  gen- 
tlemen," or  **  the  modem  Athens," 
or  '^  the  dwellers  under  the  pilars  of 
the  Bsrthenon."  You  did  not,  indeed^ 
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do  as  much  m  I  expected ;  but  what 
you  did  was  of  the  first  order.  I  for- 
gave the  un-nationality  of  the  spirit 
which  directed  your  cnoice  of  sudi 
subjects  for  your  el^ant  muse  as 
*'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and  the 
*'  Exile  of  Erin,"  because  I  knew  you 
were  a  Whig,  and  compelled,  ex^offtcio, 
to  chaunt  the  praises  of  rebellion,  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  *'  all  over  the 
world ;"  particularly  when,  as  in  the 
Irish  case,  it  is  marked  with  unmiti- 
gated ferocity  of  murder  and  conflagra- 
tion. I  forgave  it,  I  say,  for  the  sake 
of  "  the  Mariners  of  England,"  ''  the 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and ''  Our  Goun- 
trjrmen  in  Flanders."  It  would  be  ab- 
siurd  were  I  at  this  time  of  day  to  com- 
pliment you  on  "  Lochiel,"  and  "  O'Con- 
nor's Child,"  when  everybody  has  them 
by  heart.  I  own  I  did  not  like  to  see 
you  at  task-work  for  the  booksellers ; 
but  I  remembered  that  those  who  li- 
ved to  please,  should  please  to  live. 
Above  all,  I  did  not  approve  of  your 
new  connection  with  Colburn's  Maga- 
zine. There  is  something  nasty  and 
plagiary  in  the  very  name;  and,  little 
as  I  value  Sir  Pythagoras,  I  sympa- 
thized with  his  indignation  against 
this  robbery  of  his  title.  I  was  sorry^ 
besides,  to  see  you  put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  such  capons  as  cackle  for  that 
periodical — ^making  yourself  Bashaw 
of  a  band  of  Balaamites,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  a  Company  of  crestless 
Cockatoos.  fThere,  by  the  by,  is  a  fine 
specimen  oi  apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid.)  But  that  is  your  look-out,  not 
mine ;  I  hope  you  find  your  account 
in  it. 

It  is  concerning  a  passage  in  your 
Magazine  for  September  uiat  I  am 
now  addressing  you.  Let  me  again 
revert  to  the  kst  evening  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Johnny 
Dowie's.  You  may  remember  we  had 
been  sitting  in  one  of  the  tiniest  of 
the  tiny  crios  of  that  celebrated  man, 
who  is  now  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
employed  as  Ihave  aMflhtooentioned. 
Why  do  I  dwell  on  sdM||Hfles  ?  Sim- 
ply because  I  never  have  thought  of 
that  evening  without  pleasure.  On 
leaving  the  house,  the  morning-sun 
was  ilmminating  the  lofty  tenements 
of  the  old  town.  *^  Good  night,"  said 
I;  '*  Thomas,  or  rather,  good  morn- 
ing. God  bless  you  through  life,  aad^ 
make  you  an  honour  to  the  land  of 
your  birth.  You  are,  I  perceive,  Tho- 
mas, a  Whig— endeavour,   notwith- 


standing, to  be  an  honest  mati.  Be,  tf 
possible,  a  gentleman.  I  know  that  it 
IS  a  hard  task  I  am  imposing ;  but  do^ 
Thomas,  Whig  as  you  isure,  try  to  be  a 
gentleman  throughout  life."  To  dO 
you  justice,  you  have  kept  to  my  ad- 
vice, and  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a 
gentleman  in  all  members  absolute, 
'^  in  entrails,  heart,  and  head,  liver  and 
reins."  On  you  Whiggery  has  not 
wrought  all  its  usual  effect.  There  are 
some  constitutions  which  resist  the 
most  mortal  poisons ;  and  as  I  know 
that  there  have  been  bibbers  of  lau- 
danum, and  swallowers  of  corrosive  . 
sublimate,  so  I  can  admit  that  in  some 
rare  instances  I  have  heard  of  Whigs 
being  gentlemen,  and  am  happy  to  say^ 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  that  you  are 
one  of  that  infinitisimally  smau  body* 
If  I  did  not  think  you  were,  I  should 
not  waste  this  pretty  sheet  of  foolscap 
upon  you. 

Sucn  a  tribute,  however,  I  cannot 
pay  to  your  employes.    Some  of  them 
are  merely  asses ;  but  others  have  not 
even  that  excuse.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell,  why  you  permit 
Mr  William  Hazlitt,  the  modem  Pyg- 
malion, to  fill  your  pages  with  gross, 
scurrilous,  and  low-lived  abuse  of  peo- 
ple, whom  such  a  man  should  not  be 
Permitted  to  name.    Jeffrey,  we  all 
now,  he  called  "  the  Prince  of  Critics, 
and  the  King  of  tten ;"  and  Agamem- 
non  the  Second  was  so  tickled  by  the 
compliment,  so  bamboozled  by  the 
liirney,  that,  without  farther  inquiry, 
nfclethim  loose  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, in  an  article  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, I  utterly  demolished  in  my  last 
letter  to  North.  But  I  do  not  remeroi* 
her  that  you  have  been  daubed  over  by 
the  dirty  butter  of  his  applause,  so  that 
you  cannot  make  even  that  miserable 
apology.  Were  I  speaking  merely  as  a 
Magaziner,  as  a  friend  to  my  dear 
friend  Christopher,  I  should  rejoice  in 
your  infatuation,  in  the  injury  inflict- 
ed on  a  rival  establishment ;  out  both 
Kit  and  I  are  above  that  feeling.  You 
may  be  sure  it  would  please  us  more 
to  near  of  what  would  redound  to  your 
honour  and  advantage,  than  what  could 
lower  you,  or  anything  with  which 
you  have  thought  proper  to  connect 
yourself,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lie.  That  Hazlitt's  being  even  suspect- 
ed of  writing  in  your  pay  must  do  this, 
is  too  clear,  too  axiomatic,  for  me  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject.    But  that 
you  should  hir^him  to  vent  personal 
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abuse  on  men  of  genius^  is  going  too 
far ;  and^  as  a  friend^  I  niust  shortly 
expostulate  with  you  on  the  subject. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  people 
sometimes  complain  of  what  it  pleases 
them  to  call  the  scurrilities  of  Kit's 
Magazine*    You  have  seen  Jeffrey, 
afraid  to  say  it,  keep  hinting  at  the  ac- 
cusation. You  have  read  the  lamenta- 
-    tions  of  this  very  Hazlitt  about  it ;  and 
if  you  take  up  the  Liberal,  which  of 
course  you  do  professionally,  you  will 
bear  the  vermm  yelping  to  the  same 
tune.  Now,  all  the  fraternity  know  that 
they  are  lying.  We  might  be  aa  scur- 
rilous as  a  Billingsgate  basket- women, 
or  as  ''  legal  Brougham,  the  moral 
chimney-sweeper,"    (as  Byron    calls 
him,)  had  we  been  Whigs,  without  ex- 
citing reprehension,  or,  had  we  been 
stvpid  Tories,  without  being  clamour- 
ed against.    But  Tories  we  are,  and, 
still  worse,  clever  Tories ;  and,  worst 
of  idl,  Tories  employed  hi  demolishing 
Whiggery.  Hinc  illw  lacryinas — hence 
the  squeaking  of  the  base  creatures 
crouching  under  us.  Any  lie  that  could 
tend  to  annoy  us,  was  a  fair  weapon ; 
and  the  best  they  could  think  of,  was 
this  charge  of  personal  scurrility.  We 
beg  leave  to  deny  it ;  but  suppose  it  for 
a  moment  true,  will  yqu,  Mr  Thomas, 
have  the  goodness  to  ifiA.  anything  in 
our  pages  which  caDj-ln  personaUtjj^. 
compare  with  this  c^ii^ter  of  Mr  9ili- 
seli,  which  you  have  printed,  Mr  Tho- 
mas, and  which  you  have  paid  for. 
The  vermin  who  wrote  it,  has,  it  atfl^ 
pears,  suffered  some  slight  from  tMp 

Seat  nuuji,  and  accordingly  we  are  told, 
at 

^  His  (Fu8eli*s)  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard, 
and  distorted  like — his  features  ;  his 
theories,  stalking  and  straddle-legged  like 
•—HIS  GAIT ;  his  projects,  aspiring  and 
ffigaiitic  like — his  gestures  ;  his  per^ 
rormance,  uncouth  and  dwarfish  like— his 
PERSoy.    His  pictures  are  also  like  him' 

Selfy  WITH  EYEBALLS  OF  STOKE  STUCK 
IN  RIMS  OF  TIN,  AND  MUSCLES  TWIST- 
ED TOGETHER  LIKE  ROPES  OR  WIRES.** 

^^New  MonMy  Magazine^  No.  XXXIII. 
p.  214. 

Yes,  Mr  Campbell,  that  is  the  Ian- 

r^you  have  used  towards  Mr  Fuse* 
I  say  you  have  used,  for  the  fellow 
who  wrote  it  is  below  even  contempt. 
Fuseli  would  be  degraded  if  he  horse- 
whipped him  ;  he  might  order  his  foot- 
man to  kick  him,  perhaps,  but  he  would 
in  that  case  owe  an  apology  to  the 
flunky  for  employing  him  in  such  dirty 


work.    I  say  it  is  to  you  he  is  to  look 
for  redress  for  this  brutal  attack,  which 
is  about  the  vilest  thing  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time,  even  among  the  vUe- 
nesses  of  Whiggerj.    What,  sir !  do 
you  think,  that  because  Mr  Fuseli  is 
a  great  painter,  you  are  to  take  inde- 
cent liberties  with  his  person?    Do 
youthinkyourself  entitled  to  abuse  the 
outward  configuration  given  him  by 
his  Creator,  which  neither  you  nor  he 
could  alter  ?  Do  you  think  it  just  and 
gentlemanlike  criticism  on  his  works 
to  fling  ribald  jests  on  \l\!&  features ^  his 
gaity  his  gestures,  hia  person,  his  eye- 
oaUs,  and  his  muscles  T  If  you  do,  Mr 
Campbell,  you  are  sadly  altered  for 
the  worse.    Misery,  they  say,  brings 
a  man  in  contact  with  strange  bed- 
fellows ;  so,  it  would  appear,  does  edit- 
ii^.    Had  any  man,  three  years  ago, 
told  me,  that  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
author  of  the  '^  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  of 
"  Gertrude,"  of  «  O'Connor's  Child," 
of  the  <*  Mariners  of  England,"  would 
be  guilty  of  such  filth,  I  am  pretty 
sure  the  answer  would  be  to  puU  him 
by  the  nose.    What  the  motive  of  the 
fellow,  whose  pen  traced  the  words, 
was,  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell — perhaps 
Fuseli  discharged  him  from  the  situa- 
tion of  colour-grinder,  a  post  to  which 
he  might  aspire  through  vanity ;  but, 
that  you,  Mr  Campbell,  should,  in  cold 
blood,  have  sent  such  a  piece  of  o£fal 
to  the  press,  does  both  astonish  and 
grieve  me.    I  hope  we  shall  have  an 
ample  apology  to  Fuseli  in  your  next 
Number ;  if  we  have  not,  I  shall  only 
conclude,  that  he  despises  the  quarter 
from  which  the  attack  has  come— rand 
just  thinkof  that !  Fuseli  the  painter, 
despising  Campbell  the  poet ! 

You  may,  perhaps,  remember  what 
an  outcry  was  raised  here,  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  mean,  against  Hogg's  incom- 
mxMejeU'dt esprit,  the  Chaldee  MS. 
Even  yet  the  things  about  the  Scots- 
man keep  carping  at  it.  There  was 
some  cant  mixm  up  with  the  cry,  such 
as  ^^insuUjM|k|d  to  scriptural  lan- 
guage," ''flVon  Ezekiel,"  &c. ; 
but  that,  yoffnow,  was  not  the  real 
ground  oi  oflBbnce.  It  was  complained 
that  it  was  personal,  and  reflected  on 
bodily  defect  or  misfortune.  ^  A  long 
time  aflter  it  was  published,  this  com- 
plaint was  renewed  with  all  the  bit- 
terness of  envious  hate,  by  an  infatua- 
ted editor  of  a  Magaziiie^iiDthat  bru- 
tal series  of  attacks  onuiM^i^ih  pro- 
duced such  lamentabl^j^^)^^ 
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Now,  if  a  verse  or  two  of  this  Ma- 
nuscript did  transgress  in  this  sort, 
^uch  may  be  said  in  its  excuse,  for 
the  people  who  gathered,  about  Con- 
stable's periodiccd,  were  so  utterly  ob- 
scure, poor  gazetteers,  and  other  such 
third-rate  Grub-Street  folk,  that  there 
was  no  way  of  describing  them  with- 
out alluding  to  their  appearance.  They 
bad  done  nothing  by  wnich  they  could 
be  known — they  were  merely  good-for- 
nothing  hacks,  who  had  banded  them- 
selves together  to  put  down,  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  employers*  tradesmen- 
like  views,  a  rival  magazine.  How 
then  could  Hogg  avoid  describing  their 
persons,  if  he  tnought  fit  to  mention 
them  at  all  ?  The  Cnaldee  was,  more- 
over, meant  for  anything  rather  than 
for  malignity,  and,  as  the  Shepherd 
says  in  his  Life,  all  that  was  looked  for 
was  a  retort  courteous  or  uncourteous, 
of  the  same  kind.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
mere  local  joke ;  and  if  it  be  read  or 
relished  beyond  Newington  or  Stock- 
bridgie,  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  in- 
temsd  humour  and  merit,  just  as  we 
now  read,  with  all  the  freshness  of  the 
original  fun — Dean  Swift's  papers  on 
Partridge,Curl,Norris,and fifty  others, 
of  whom  we  know  little,  and  care  less. 
But  take  the  very  worst  verses  of  it, 
and  compare  them  with  this  attack  on 
the  person  of  a  man  of  fervid  and  ori- 
ginal genius,  a  foreigner  too,  who  has 
domiciled  among  us,  and  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  if  you  ever  con- 
descended to  join  in  the  clamour 
your  Whig  associates  against  the  scur^ 
rilities  of  this  Magazine. 

We  were  also  most  roundly  rated 
because  Z.  or  Ochlenschlaeger,  or  some 
other  of  our  fHends,  cracked  a  joke  on 
this  scribe  of  yours,  Hazlitt,  for  being 
*^  pimpled."  None  of  us  knows  any- 
thing of  his  personal  appearance — ^how 
could  we  ? — But  what  designation 
could  be  more  apt  to  mark  the  scurvy. 


vemicose,  uneven,  foully-lieated,  dis- 
ordered, and  repulsive  style  of  the 
man  ?  He  interpreted  us  au  pied  da 
lettre,  and  took  much  pains  to  convict 
us  of  slander.  For  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  he  got  a  horse-collar, 
and  took  his  stand  at  Smithfield,  to 
grin  through  it,  and  exclaim  to  the 
drovers, "  O  ye  judges  of  sound  flesh ! 
bear  witness  that  I  am  unpimpled,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine  is  a  scurrilous 
publication."  He  certainly  did  things 
almost  as  absurd.  But  suppose  it  was 
meant  in  its  most  offensive  significa- 
tion, will  you  accuse  us  of  personality, 
and  then  permit  your  own  pages  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  abuse  against  a  man  so 
infinitely  the  superior  of  the  vermin 
we  worried — to  call  him  distorted  in 
featiure,  straddle-l^ged  in  gait,  gi- 
gantic in  gesture,  dwarfish  in  person, 
hideous  in  eyeballs,  and  furnished 
with  rope- twisted  muscles  ?  For  shame, 
Thomas,  for  shame !  If  you  do,  whe- 
ther you  have  won  gold  by  your  con- 
nection  with  Henry  Colbum  or  not,  it 
will  be  evident  you  have  improved  in 
brass. 

I  am.  Dear  Tom, 

Yours,  however,  for  auld  langsyne, 
Timothy  Tickler. 

Soutkside,  Sggit.  9,  1823. 


,  ^!.  S. — ^You'H|he  Cockneys  invade 
Conduit-Stree^^&r  too  much.  Why 
the  deuce,  Tom,  did  you  tolerate  thie 
'  "ow  who  wrote,  ' 


h  I  there  are  moments  dear  and  bright, 
*  When  love's  delicious  spring  is  dawning^ 
Soft  as  the  ray  of  quivering  light,  . 

That  wakes  the  early  spring  of  momm 
ingr 

Doming,  forsooth  !  Hip !  Cockn^ ! 
Hip !  He  did  well  to  sign  his  name 
M.  A. ;  for  the  letters  are  most  convey 
niently  interpreted.  Marvellous  Ass. 


^^^^Postscript  by  OJDoherty. 

Dear  Tom,  I  lum^H;  stepped  across  the  hills  into  Tickler's  cabin,  and. 
take  the  liberty  of  thrusting  this  slip  into  my  friend  Tim's  epistle,  merely  Ui 
say  that  you  ought  to  send  Dominie  Small-text  back  again  to  Coventry.  It  would 
be  a  good  ridding  of  him.  He  has  no  more  head  than  Cyrus  the  £lder.  Talk- 
ing of  the  miracles  of  my  wise  falher-land,  he  takes  occasion  to  blame  botl(^ 
parties  there  for  superstition.  The  Catholics,  he  says,  are  believing  in  Hum- 
bugger  Hohenlohe's  letting  a  young  wench's  clapper  loose,  while  the  Orange- 
men are  equally  asinine  in  crediting  the  fact,  that  an  orange  lily  suddenly  bud- 
ded ibrttf  wbfle  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal  Menrtory  was  giving.  Nbw^ 
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in  the -first  place^  no  Catholic  of  common  sense  refuses  to  laugh  at  the  priestly 
manoeuvre^  -which  is  only  believed  in  by  people  whose  cast  of  intellect  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  votaries  of  Joanna  Southcote — and  the  Orangeman  mira- 
cle is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  bam  devised  by  myself  as  a  set-off  against 
High  and  Low.  I  put  it  in  the  Evening  Mail^  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  July- 
the-firsters,  and  if  it  was  swallowed  as  a  miracle  by  anybody  with  less  brick- 
dust  in  his  head  than  this  Persian  Magus  of  yours^  may  I  be  hacked  up  into 
minced  meat  for  a  luncheon  for  Barry  Cornwall.    I  am^ 

Dear  Tom, 

Yours  ever, 
Southside,  Tuesday.  Moboan  ODohekty. 


BETTERS  of  timothy  TICKLER,  ESQ.   TO  EMINENT  LITERARY  CHARACTERS, 

No.X. 
To  Christopher  North,  Esq. 

ON  CAMPBELL,  COBBETT,  .&C.  &C.  &C. 

Dear  North,  followed  by  a  single  bumper  of  that  old 

I  AM  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  sherry  you  remember   admiring  so 

attention  in  sending  me  so  many  new  much  last  time  you  did  me  the  ho- 

books  to  look  at.    At  this  time  of  the  nour  of  passing  a  week  here— font  I 

year,  anything  new  is  precious,  and  shan't  describe  the  dinner,  though,  as 

my  only  difficulty  is,  how  I  am  to  you  once  remarked,  even  if  I  were 

make  any  fitting  rttum  for  the  plea-  writing  a  Tragedy,  I  could  scarcely 

sure  your  kindness  hius,  afforded  me.  avoid  something  of  the  sort.   Suppose 

During  the  winter  J&bnths  I  don't  it  finished— rsuppose  my  did  man  to 

care  if  I  never  see  iStagle  Periodj|fA  have  uncorked  the  long  necker,  and 

but  your  own    sm  the  Quart^y,  said,  like  our  fat  friend,  ''  There  !^ 

which  I  certainly  can  at  no  time  do  '^  with  an  air !"  The  1(^  is  poked—- 
without — ^but  now  the  case  is  altered^*  your  parcel  is  produced— and  I  am 

quoth  Flowden.   I  come  in  quite  fiflHf  nappy  for  the  evening. 

ged  from  the  fields ;  for,  like  my  wor-  -    Your  last  Number  was  a  super-exr 

thy  coeval  the  Chancellor,*  I  take  my  cellent  one — ^by  far  the  best  you  have 

gun  regularly  as  the  dock  strikes  nine  had  for  some  months.    It  must  have 

every  morning,  and  seldom  come  home  cut  out  its  rivals  of  ^'  the  first  of  the 

again  until  it  is  just  time  for  dressing,  new  moon"  without  difficulty — and 

Chi  go  the  long  white  lamVs-wool  yet,  since  I  have  seen  them,  my  good 

stockings  and  the  nankeen  breeches—  fellow,  I  must  say,  they  almost  3l  of 

the  buff  waistcoat,  and  uniform  coat  them  contained  some  extremely  good 

of  the  Ambrosian — ^for  even  here  I  articles.    The  London  was,  I  tmnk, 

disdain  to  dine  without  sporting  your  better,  on  the  whole,  than  the  New 

claret-colour  and  the  George  Buchan-  Monthly— although  that  last  may  well 

an  button.    On  go,  I  say,  these  ele-  be  proud  qi|ffanpbell's  fine  verses, 

gant  paraphernalia ;  and  down  goes  "  Tne  last  ^^^B^py  far  the  best  spe- 

the  hotch-potch.    The  hotch-potcn  is  cimen  of  luRHtee  since  the  Farewell 

*  '*  The  Lord  Chancellor  possesses  strej9f(|i(iMd  activity  equal  to  any  man  of  his 
age.  His  Lordship  is  in  his  seventy-fointill  5rMu*.  During  his  residence  at  En- 
combe,  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  his  Lordship  breakfasts  regularly  at  eight,  and  goes 
shooting  (as  soon  as  the  season  commences)  at  nine — a  sport  to  which  his  Lord- 
ship  is  much  attached,  and  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  shot  as  any  noUcmaii  or  gen- 
tleman in  the  countiy.  His  Lordship  walks  over  so  much  ground  m  tk$  Cfvse  of 
the  day,  that  his  gamekeeper  is  frequently  knocked  n]p."'^Morning  itt/mmA 
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to  Kemble— but  inferior  certainly  to 
that.*  Horace  Smith  is  a  very  plea- 
sant contributor  to  the  New  Monthly^ 
and  his  brother  Jatnes  too^  albeit  a  fat 
man,  is  a  witty.  They  both  shine  in 
a  certain  light  and  airy,  though  far 
from  unafiected  or  natural  vein  of 
song-writing.  Campbell  should  get 
shot  of  Pygmalion.  His  Tablcr^talk 
about  '^  the  old  artists"  is  excessively 
worthy  of  him,  and  unworthy  of  Tom. 
What  business  has  he  to  make  Col- 
bourn  or  Campbell,  no  matter  which, 
pay  him  oyer  agaiix  for  whxde  pages 
dipped  out  of  his  own  former  publican 
tions  ?  The  whole  of  the  account  of 
the  late  Mr  Cosway  was  printed  by 
Hazlitt  in  the  very  same  words,  long 
ago — whether  in  a  volume  or  a  periodi- 
cal, I  cannot  exactly  charge  my  memo- 
ry. And  what  business  1^  a  mah  like 
Campbell  to  allow  paragraphs  about 
Mrs  Cosway,  to  appear  in  his  book — 
even  if  they  had  not  appeared  before? 
The  whole  affiur  is  most  grossly  inde* 
lioate — The  feverish  dread  of  person- 
alities, which  had  hitherto  graced,  or 
disgraced,  Tom's  Magazine,  has  in- 
deed deserted  him  this  Number  with 
a  vengeance.  His  description  of  «that 
diarlatan  Irving,  is  as  bad  as  John 
Bull's;  and  then  to  see  how  Fuseli  is 
shewn  up  !t  I  detest  these  ^^  flickering 
jests  on  personal  defects."  A  friend 
of  mine  wrote  me  t'other  day,  that  he 
had  seen  "  Billy  Hazlitt  and  Count 
Tims  at  FonthiU,  busy  writing  pufls 
for  Harry  Phillips  of  Bond  Street."  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  most  asinine 
account  of  Winchester  is  another  re- 
sult of  this  not  new  excursus  of  the 
most  noble  '^  Victoire  Vicomte  de  So- 
ligny." 

The  London  is,  as  I  said,  better. 
The  Sea  Roemer  is  very  weU  in  its 
way ;  the  Essay  on  Walking  Stewart 
by  De  Quincey  still  more  to  my  taste 
— ^but  what  pleased  me  best  of  all,  was 
to  see  De  Q.  writing  himself  "  a  laie 
opium-eater."  He  ought  to  take  to 
ms  pipe,  as  indeed  I  IJm  often  told 


both  him  and  Coleridge  in  the  gbo4 
old  time.  I  was  sorry  to  see  my  friend 
Lamb  defending  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
against  Southampton  Row ;  Lamb  is 
a  fine  creature,  but  he  should  look  to 
himself.  By  the  way,  MuUion  says 
the  Cockneys  have  lately  been  abusing 
you  for  your  treatment  of  Lamb. 
Good  Heavens !  what  does  this  fatui- 
ty mean  ?  You  never  said  one  syllable 
against  him  ^nce  he  was  born;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  t/ou,  you  only, 
who  first  rendeced  his  existence  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  Cockaigne.  Your 
treatment  of  him,  forsooth  !  If  they 
had  talked  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  a 
treatment  of  him,  there  had  been 
some  meaning  in  it.  Jeffirey  quizzed 
his  '^  John  Woodville,"  and  said  it 
was  the  "  washiest  of  all  the  washi- 
nesses of  the  Lake  School."  JefiVey 
said  Lamb  was  a  mere  bleater,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  contimielies  be- 
sides. You,  in  your  inimitable  "  Hour's 
Tete-artete,"snewed  and  proved  ^' John 
Woodville"  to  be  a  noble,  though  an 
imperfect  work  of  genius ;  and  now 
mark  the  changes  of  the  world :  we 
have  Jeffrey  suSering  Hazlitt  to  puff 
J^/ta— an  excellen  t  thing  assuredly,  but 
no  more  equal  to  the  Jmn  Woodville; 
than  that  is  equal  to  the  ''  Tete-^a- 
tete"-*-'a8  something  quite  divine- 
merely  because  it  appeared  partly  in 
a  Magazine  for  which  H.  himself 
wdtes,  and  the  mention  of  it  gaye 
the  ex-dauber  an  opportunity  of  in- 
ttodudng  some  balaam  about  his  awn 
dbades — ^no,  not  his  doxies,  but  his 
''  paradoxes."  Lam)^  in  fact,  owes 
his  respectable  existence  entirelj  to 
you^—But  whither  am  I  wandering  ? 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  as  we  aU 
know,  praises  neither  a  Lamb  nor  it 
Ho^,  nor  any  other  musical  animdj, 
until  it  has  got  an  answer  to  the  great 
question, 

"  CujuM  pecus  ?" 
The  Annals  of  Sporting  turn  out,  as 
usual,  an  amusing  Number.  I  am  on- 
ly sorry  to  see  the  amiable  Editor  left 


*  Yes.  We  should  like  to  see  any  poet  produce  many  things  equal  to 

*'  Fair  as  some  classic  dome, 
Robust  and  ridily  graced. 
Your  Kemble*a  bosom  was  the  home 
^      Of  Qenius  and  of  Taste — 

Taste,  like  the  silent  dial*8  power, 
That,  when  supernal  light  is  given, 
Can  measure  Inspiradon*s  hour. 
And  tell  its  height  in  Heaven.*' 


Ill 


[C.  N.] 


t  I  iMMRttfb  a  regard  for  my  old  firiend  Tom,  that  I  have  addressed  a  letter  t9 
him  oa  MMfeAject,  and  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  it.— T.  T. 
Vou  XXV.  2  R 
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to  himself  so  far  as  to  introduce  sonss  kin  of  wa^  in  a  bottlej  all  sticking 

now  and  then.     His  songs  are  really  to  each  other — ^heads  and  tails — ^ramps 

miserable — 1  am  sure  the  best  of  them  glued  with  treacle  and  vinegar^  wax 

would  have  no  chance  to  be  heard  to  and  pus — ^helpless^  hopeless,  stingless, 

an  end,  even  at  the  Castle- tavern,  wingless,  springless — utterly  abandon- 

^'  amang  the  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  ed  of  air— choked  and  choking— mu- 

the  twafi."  A  man  of  so  much  gump-  tuaUy  entangling  and  entangled-*-and 

tion  as  this  Editor,  should  know  and  mutually  disgusting  and  di^^sted— 

•feel  where  he  is  strong.    Tip  him  a  the  last  blistering  ferment  of  incarnate 

hint  that  you  have  given  up  leaping-  filth  working  itself  into  one  mass  of 

matches  since  the  rheumatiz.   Send  oblivion  in  one  bruised  and  battered 

him  a  copy  of  Hunt's  Choice — ^By  the  sprawl  of  swipes  and  venomi. 
way,  you  forgot,  surelyy^  when  inditing       Hah  !  am  I  come  to  thee  at  last? 

your  very  tragical  lecture  on  that  pro-  Well,  and,  come  to  thee  when  I  will, 

duct  of  Cockneydom,  that  Leigh  Hunt,  the  sight  of  thy  fist  does  me  good! 

in  one  of  his  Literary  Pocket  Books,  thou  twenty  times  turn-coat — thou 

mentions  fox-hunting  among  the  '^  di-  most  wavering  of  weathercocks — thou 

versions  for  JUNE!!!"  Tliis  is  the  boldest  of  bullies — ^thou  rudest  of  raga- 

chap  that  is  now  for ''  hunting  the  fox,  muffins — ^thou  most  downright  of  doa- 

but  not  much,  lest  he  should  ikll !"—  ble-dealers — thou  hero  of  humbug — 

*'  Good,  very  good."  thou  prince  of  libellers,  and  Kine  of 

So  the  Liberal,  No.  IV.,  is  the  Li-  Kensington— I  love  thee  still — ^tnou 

beral.  No.  Last  1    No   doubt   your  dear  diabolical  deceiver — I  cling  to  thee 

London  correspondents  will  give  you  still — thou  art  still  Cobbett  !  Sem- 

the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  trans-  per  idem  !  et  Cobbeitj  et  Diabdus ! 
action  from  which  this  great  event        To  speak  rationally — I  am  one  of 

proceeds.  I  foresaw  from  the  beginning  the  few,  the  very  few  people,  who  ne- 

that  the  alliance  could  not  hold  long  ver  put  the  least  faith  in  Cobbett,  and. 

—and  as  for  the  Morning  Chronide  s  never  ceased  to  be  a  reader  of  hia  wri- 

'  story   about   Lord    Byron's   having  tings.  Of  late  he  has  been,  comparative- 

''  used  his  coadjutors  ill,"  &c.  &c.  ly  speaking,  a  forgotten  man,  and  it  is. 

I  believe  in  that  as  much  as  I  always  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.    Ha- 

did  in  the  liberality  and  decorum  of  ving  utterly  ruined  himself  by  his: 

Pirie's  progeny.    Lord  Byron  is  well  behaviour  at  the  time  when  he  left 

known  to  have  his  faults,  but  I  never  tiiis  country  for  America— he  has  in 

heard  it  hinted  until  now,  that  stin-  vain  striven  to  recover  himself  ever 

giness  was  among  their  number.    No  since  by  a  series  of,!l  I  fear  not  to 

doubt,  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  say,    the    most   masterly    exertions 

such  a  pack — of  course  he  was,  and  through  which  his  great  talents  have 

he  sent  them  t^  the  right-about  when  at   caty  period   sustained  him.    He 

It  so  pleased  him.  Why  not?  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Bur- 

The  fact  is,  that  *'  the  Liberal"  did  dett,  telling  Sir  F.,  to  whom  he  owed 
not  sell  at  all — the  Hunts  went  on  al-  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  that  he 
ways  hoping  that  Lord  B/s  name  might  would  not  pay  that  money  on  setting 
get  up  again,  and  things  mend — ^but  it  off  for  America — not  because  he  could 
went  down— down — down ;  and  the  not  pay  it,  no — but  because  he  could 
moment  the  blow-up  with  him  took  not  pay  it  without  some  inconveni- 
place,  they  saw  there  was  no  hope,  ence  to  himself,  and  because,  if  I  re- 
All  is  up  now ;  all  the  fine  dreams  of  member  the  thing  correctly,  he  did  not 
floating  are  over.  They  are  gone,  clean  conceive  himself  obliged  to  pay  ant 
gone ;  I  could  joke,  but  the  situation  of  debt  toasuincT  of  ENGLAND,ihcon- 
l^ese  fellows  is  really  almost  too  sore  sequence  (^  OM  wisty  in  which  he  had 
to  be  a  fit  subject  of  jocular  reflection,  been  treated  by  the  English  goveen- 
Their  hum,  to  be  sure,  is  awfully  sub*  ment.*  S\r  Francises  answer  did  him 
doed.    They  remind  me  of  a  mutch-  great  honour.    It  was  just  what  a 

*  We  give  these  edifying  letters  from  the  Annual  Register.    They  ought  fio<  to  be 

ibigotten — whatever  else  may  be. 

«  «<  To  SiK  FaAVcis  Bubdstt,  Bart 

"  Nwik  HampiUad,  Long  Island,  June  90, 1817. 
"Sir,— I  indoce  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Timtt,  which  I  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  read, 
and  to  consider  die  contenta  of  tt  (as  fkras  they  relate  to  the  liquidMoa  of  my  deMa  feoerally)  as  ad- 
dressed to  youTseK    In  addition  yon  will  be  pleiksed  to  imdenaiid*  that,  as  to  the  oibt  doe  to  ja^. 


"'N. 
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gentleman  of  his  rank  ought  to  have  the  effect.  The  Radical  Baronet  ex- 
atuwered  to  auch  a  peraon,  in  such  a  tinguished  for  ever  hib  Plebeian  bro- 
•itoation — nothing  could  be  more  cool  ther  luminary — aince  that  unfortunate 
iJuntheBooni — moceomiihilatii^ tlum    day,  William  Cobbett  ^las  uevei  held 


^UJRilltHRlIdlll 


I  nand  try  m«  to  abLun  the  meuu  of'  jwying  it  m  tooa  m  pouibl«  i  and  1  beg  tluc 
Mr  White,  my  attorney,  with  your  ebuge  AgAiut  mej  InchidlDg^ntemt,  that  oenuy 


-. _.loMt  White,  WilgWdiofufAiind,  It  muH  be  Imfcn-K 

end  agalDit  Wrifht.    TMi  raieal  almyi  caolataed  that  tie  bomwed  the 
Your  word  vat  quite  HifflirieDt "  — "—  -* .-____.  — j  ,^ — ±. _ 


Your  word  vat  quite  HifflirieDt  to  proire  (hecomrarr;  and  thougfa  no  put  of  It  fras  ever  raade  me  t^ 
ftr  UK,  and  thouah  the  aitoliatoi  iteteni^Bed  a^iut  m)  bebig  if  all  re^imdble,  I  thm^t  myaeU',  and 
■Cul  tmnk  myid^  bound  to  pay  you,  you  puttinr  ma  in  a  condltioa  to  reeorcr  tbe  nKVvy  tram  himj 
iddehynieualoimdabrliidonlngSieiuiteariiand.  I  am  v^  awaie  the  grauWIi  of  eomptaliU 
■ad  itfojn^  to  wbieh  del>D»a  almyi  npoH  tbemaelTee,  and  1  am  not  Tain  enoudi  to  enpeo  to  ea. 
cm  conequaMei  to  iihldi  all  othen  an  liable  ( bat  if  1  flnally  pay  to  the  laU  bithlng,  Ihote  gmutuU 
viu  bealliwaFtawsy;  andai  1  am  In  no  doubt  of  Mng  able,  fa  a  ihoit  iptec  of  time,  to  nyerery 
nne  fiJIy,  l  anticipate  with  gwl  aattihction  ttw  day  of  my  d^yeraaco  ftom  ttduort  of  tliralAm,  .| 
■m.  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  and  most  humble  letvaat, 

"ToMbTipp«r. 

'•  Strllx  Hampiliad,  Long  lUaitd,  Hov.  M.  181T. 
"  Mr  Dear  Sir,— FLnt  let  me  acbiDwlfdfe  my  deep  KTue  of  the  kind  manner  Id  which  you  hkTe  unU 
Immly  nnlua  to  Ujifl  Cobliett  with  rHud^to  me:  and  then,  without  fuTttter  wa«te  of  that  time  of 
•Mch  llave  u  linlo  t  


m  particular  affiiri  ume  piincipLei  whir 


etmel.,do-n 


ly  WM  emboiUad  into  the  ihaw  of  deipotle  oidinancea.  intended  tot  th«  wle  purpoie  of  taking  fnim 
baOiBrea],  and  certain,  and  ioaeaiiDg  ncvuofpayiJ^offeTcry  dcbtandmoittagein  twoy«in;^ 
rOen  be  any  man  whoaepnnaiQull  wtwM  mcaai  ofnofltably  empkiyliig  tdi  own  indiuiry  hme 

Mo  la  yet  ID  baeniible  to  all  (eotingi  of  humanity,  aiwellai  u  wUlii«ly  biind  to  eretTprineiple  of  el- 
Bwr  monl  or  political  Juitieei— it  there  be  any  man  who.  wholly  ibMiMd  in  hii  atacbmat  to  hla 
uwo  inusedlate  Intereil,  i>  read;  to  eaat  Uame  on  a  debtor,  Hbo  hue  had  hli  meani  of  myini  cut  off 
Inr  an  Dpcniion  an  dcdilre  as  that  Dfaoeuthqulke,  whirA  >hauM  link  into  eteniai  nolUng  hb  landi, 

iii4itAltiiat  that  GFleb»1fd  object  of  malJEOantdeViia'  wrath,  which  iud  swept  away  hit  fltKka,  hla 
herda,  his  kona,  uid  hia  daughtera,  waa  an  uuolTent  debtor  and  a  lunkrupt,  and  ought  to  have  Ixen 
ojutidered  ■■  auch.  apukcn  of  u  sudi,  and  ai  lueh  praceeded  against ;  if  there  be  any  lueh  men  aa 

■od  (hen  I  Hy,  that  IC  he  daie  meet  me  before  the  world  in  ooen  and  written  charge,  1  ^edge  myMlf 
to  oorei  Um  wltb  aa  mudi  ihanw  and  iDbniy  aa  that  world  can  be  brought  to  ddgn  to  beatov  upttt 
to  oontanptibla  a  bttng.  Fat  ueh  oceadoai  a>  the  one  here  luppoaed.  It  nieh  occaiion  alunild  ever 
oeeac,  I  name  the  aigumenta  and  condudoa  BhiA  the  aul^ea  would  natunlly  auggcat.  To  you,  I 
Bnat,  DO  (UHh  aiKumenta  are  necenary,  and  thentor&l  will  now  proceed  to  Kate  ei^licltly  mylntati. 
tfaw  wUb  wanTto  wlut  I  dtallendeaTourtodolnOie  way  of  paying  off  debtl.  I  hold  It  to  be  per- 
tinoi  Jut  that  I  •hould  oner.  Id  any  way  whatever,  give  up  one  suigie  DutUng  of  my  future  esmiD^ 
to  Oiepayniiat  of  any  debt  hi  Engbmd. 

"  When  tbe  aoctelf  li  too  weak  or  unwilling  to  defend  the  property,  whether  mental  or  of  a  more 
ordiuary  and  Tolgai  apeciei,  and  where  tliere  n  not  tile  will  ur  the  power  Ln  the  society  to  yield  him 
PfOtautMti  he  lieoBnea  elearly  abtolTed  of  all.hii  etuagemcnts  of  every  lort,  m  dist  Boelety  i  becauic 
in  «*IT  bugdn  of  evoy  kind  it  ii  undentood  that  both  the  parties  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
teetloo  of  flia  lawi  ot  prtvertj- 

"  But  from  flu  gPDAt  deaire  which  I  have,  notoniy  to  return  to  my  native  country,  but  alio  to  pre. 
Tit  flielnfamfwa  aeta  levelled  agunet  me  from  injuring  ihoae  perwrna  with  wlunn  I  have  pecuniary 

nonra  me,  1  euerly  waive  all  claim  to  ^a  prindple,  and  1  tholl  neglect  no  meanA  ^thtn  my  power 
to  pay  and  sam^  every  demand,  ai  farai  that  can  be  done  wmratently-wilh  that  duty  which  caDa 
«e  me  to  take  ewe  that  my  nunily  have  the  meaaiof  fairty  exerting  thai  industry,  and  ti  leading  that 
■ortof  lifeto  whlehltieyhavcajugtclaim.  j 

time.  I  pUice'great  depeudanca  on  the  produce  ot  tome  literaf'iabaurB  of  great  and  general  utility  i 
and  it  l>  of  theie  that  I  am  now  about  more  parlieuisrly  to  apak,  and  to  make  you,  th-,  a  diiUaot 

'^Kiit.lmuitbMyou  toreadmaibetolcr,  which  I  row  jmd  home,  a  letter  to  a  French  sctnin- 
dI«l,whomthehO[oug(imoiwenofEngli™l,by8roljheryof  usIOr  thetoitorationof  the  Bourbona. 
hnt  iijlaiiud  In  huSleof  CiwiJ. 

"  Uffim  you  haie  read  that  lotttr,  you  wiU  aee  a  part  of  my  dalgui,  ai  to  my  pieaent  endeavour!  to 
p^  my  lUbta.  '  The  Malln  Ai^Ai^  haa  hmg  been  the  •alt  worii  of  this  kind  In  di^ik  on  the  cmtl. 
nnt  <tf  RuiOM,  In  England,  aDdln  America.  It  waa  the  only  bocA  of  the  lort  adraiiled  Into  the  Pry- 
tancan  Schooli  ot  Buonaparte,  where  it  waa  adopted  by  a  direct  ordioance- 

'■  Vim  will  aee  that  II  la  lent  from  Fiance  to  Bngland,  and  hi  thia  country  it  li  imported  from  France. 
Both  (dlttom  (lepuateaadcoendlaresoldatNew  Vork,  and  in  all  the  lowni  here.  1  have  alwaya 
.  beenatisid  to  look  into  ihia  bonk,  from  a  canadouaneHOtLlsimperCeclioni,  owing  lotbeFircumatance 

right  to  print  luch  a  book  are.  I  am  now  eiiinig«d  in  making  this  liook  gallc  amplrlr.  under  the  title 
of  ■  The  English  Matter,  h^  William  Uohbofi,Totteo«<l,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  au- 
thor himaelfP  Ifyou  undcntond  FrenchcniiughtoreiditwithBpereectundeiataiidiogof  iti  meao- 
ing,  you  wlU.if  yourcuithidbook,eaiU;Bafll6eeatueaDriugreato^ebrity.  .     , 

iltwBy'tnMtMtaieem.  Iwill  nuketGe  new  edition  tuniiaal  uU  Uc oU  ona  ItxiKHllalcly  i  and  to 
ytm  1  iilwBWTWttgfide  the  care  of  lemrlng  the  eoryrigtt  both  in  England  and  France.    AicijWW 


w  eopyright  both  in  En^and  ai 
rd  of  ploflt,  ii  all ■"—  ' 
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up  his  head  as  he  had  been  used  to  He  quitted  it.    He  remained  for 

do.     He  had  undeceived  every  one  many  months  absent.     He  returned, 

that  was  capable  of  being  undeceived  and  he  has  now  for  several  years  been 

at  all — and  it  was  high  time  he  should  a  resident  at  Kensington.  Both  while 

quit  England.  in  America  and  since  his  return,  he 

French  Master ;  or  a  Grammar  to  teach  French  to  English  Persons,  by  William  Cobbett*  You  will 
easily  see,  that  if  I  could,  S2  years  ago,  actually  write  a  book  in  the  French  language  to  Frendi  persons, 
how  able  I  must  be  to  write  a  book  in  Uie  EIngUsh  language  to  teach  French.  Indeed,  my  knowledge 
of  the  whole  matter  is  so  complete,  that  the  thing,  complicated  and  abstract  as  it  is  in  its  nature,  is  as 
easy  to  me  as  it  is  for  me  to  walk  or  sit  This  work,  I  will  pledge  my  existence,  will  sweep  away  very 
speedily  all  competitors.  My  children  (some  of  them)  are  now  ieanung  French  by  the  principles  and 
rules  which  will  constitute  this  book,  and  this  gives  me  every  opportumty  of  perceiving  and  removing 
all  sorts  of  impediments  and  embarrassments. 

"  My  son  Avilliam  wrote  French  at  twelve  years  old  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Frenchmen  that 
I  have  ever  known,  or  at  least  that  I  have  ever  seen  write ;  and  both  John  and  he  speak  now  French 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Frenchmen. 

'*  I  shall  publish  both  these  works,  and  secure  the  copjnright  of  them,  in  America,  where  there  is  a 
great  sale  for  books  of  this  description ;  but  from  the  great  mtercourse  now  existing  between  England 
and  France,  the  sale  will  be  much  more  considerable  in  those  countries. 

"  In  about  two  months,  or  less,  I  shall  send  to  Mr  White,,  to  be  delivered  to  you  (if  you  will  under- 
take the  thing,)  the  matter  for  these  two  works.  You  can  secure  th?  copyrights  in  England,  and  also 
in  France.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  win  be  their  produce ;  and  I  know  well  that  immediate 
I>roduce  is  not  to  be  expected ;  yet  it  would  be  irrational  not  to  believe,  that  these  works  must  in  a  short 
time  begin  to  be  a  source  of  real  and  substantial  profit,  the  proceeds  of  which  I  should  devote  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  due  to  you  {  and,  if  they  exceeded  that,  to  other  purposes.  In  die  meanwhile, 
tiiere  would  be  the  foundation  of  inrofit,  from  tne  same  source,  laid  in  this  country,  from  which,  how- 
ever, I  should  for  some  time  not  expect  anything  beyond  what  I  should  need  here.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  any  otgection  to  the  seUing  of  this  copyright  in  France ;  but  I  should  not  approve  of 
this  being  done  in  England,  because  time  may  make  them  a  source  of  great  profit,  and  further,  because 
I  should  not  like  for  me  or  my  sons  to  be  precluded  from  future  improvements  of  the  works  themselves. 
As  to  the  particular  application  of  the  money  thac  may  arise  from  this  fair  and  hcmouralde  source,  after 
an  equitable  discharge  of  your  demands  on  me  ;  and  as  to  the  precise  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  busi- 
ness, these  must  be  the  sumect  of  a  letter  to  accompany  the  manuscripts,  which  you  will  understand 
are  now  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness ;  so  that,  as  time  is  valuable,  I  hope  that  you,  who  understand 
such  matters  so  well,  and  who  have  so  much  activity  and  intelligence,  wUl,  upon  the  rec«pt  of  this 
letter,  and  upon  the  strength  of  what  you  will  see  addressed  to  the  beggarly  tool  of  a  French  black- 
guard rascally  Noble  ieanjimtre,  make  some  inquiry  amongst  the  race  who  trade  in  the  fruit  of  men's 
minds.  You  know  them  pretty  well,  and  I  have  p^fect  r^ance  on  your  prudence,  integrity,  and  in- 
dustry. 

"  I  am,  you  will  perceive,  getting  ready  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  This,  which  Ss  a 
work  which  I  have  always  desir^  to  perform,  I  have  put  into  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters,  addressed 
to  my  beloved  son  James,  as  a  mark  of  my  approbation  of  his  affectionate  and  dutiful  conduct  towards 
his  mother  during  her  absence  from  me. 

"  In  this  work,  which  I  have  all  my  life,  since  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  had  in  mv  contemplation, 
I  have  assembled  together  the  fruits  of  all  my  observations  on  the  construction  of  the  Efnglish  language ; 
and  I  have  ^ven  them  the  form  of  a  booK,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  with  a  view  to  fair 
fame,  and  with  the  still  more  agreeable  view  of  instructing,  in  thisfounds^on  of  all  literary  knowledge, 
the  great  bod^  of  my  ill-treated,  and  unjustiy-contemned  countrymen. 

*'  1  believe  it  to  be  quit«  impossible  that  this  work  should  not  have  a  very  extensive  circulation  in 
England  and  America,  and  that  it  should  not  be  of  many  years'  duration  in  point  of  profit.  Whatever 
part  of  this  profit  can,  without  endangering  the  well-being  of  my  beloved  and  exemplary,  afibctionate 
and  virtuous  family,  be  allotted  to  the  disdivge  of  my  debts  or  encumbrances,  shall,  wim  scrupulous 
fidelity,  be  so  allotted ;  but  as  to  this  particular  otject,  and  as  to  other  sources  of  gahi,  I  will  first  take 
care  that  the  acts  of  tyrannical  confiscation,  whichhave  been  put  in  force  against  me,  wall  not  deprive 
this  family  of  the  means,  not  only  of  comfortable  existence,  but  that  it  shaU  not  deprive  this  family  of 
the  means  of  seeking  fair  and  honourable  distinction  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  or  to 
guess  at  what  I  may,  with  my  constant  bodily  health,  and  with  the  aptitude  and  industry  which  are  now 
become  a  part  of  me,  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  literary  works  productive  of  gain ;  but  I  can  with  cer- 
tainty declare,  that,  beyond  the  purposes  of  safety  to  my  family,  I  will  retain  or  cxp^id  nothing,  until 
no  man  shall  say  of  me  that  I  owe  him  a  farthing.  With  r^ard  to  any  profits  that  may  arise  from  the 
Register  in  England,  I  at  present  know  scarcely  anything ;  and  I  have  not  any  time  to  digest  any  re- 
gular plan  relative  to  that  matter :  I  shall  do  this  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 

**  As  I  have  fUlly  apprized  Mr  White  of  the  contents  of  tiiis  letter,  I  b^  you  to  communicate  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  to  tell  him  very  freely  your  opinion  relative  to  Uie  whole  of  its  contents.  I  have, 
all  circumstances  considered,  a  very  strong  desire  to  retain  my  real  property  in  that  country,  which  I  so 
ardently  love,  and  to  which  I  have  preserved,  through  all  circumstances,  so  invariable  a  fidelity ;  and 
^ough  I  would  abandon  that  object  rather  than  do  any  act  of  real  ii\iustice,  I  will  never,  while  the 
present  infamous  abrogation  of  tiic  laws  of  my  forefathers  exists,  set  my  hand  to  any  deed,  or  ^vc, 
either  expressly  or  tacitly,  my  sanction  to  so  infamous  a  violation  of  my  rights,  as  well  as  of  Uie  tights 
of  all. 

"  We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  the  manuscript  off  before  the  month  of  January  next ;  but,  hi  the 
meanwhile,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  frpm  you,  and  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  that  you  may 
think  useful. 

*'  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  Uiat  we  all  ecjoy  excellent  health ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  it  will 
give  us  all  great  pleasure  to  have  the  same  sort  of  account  from  yourself,  Mrs  T.,  and  family. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  hiunble  servant, 

*»  William  Cobbbtt."  , 

The  reply  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett : — 

"  To  Mr  William  Cobbett. 

"  St  James's  Place,  Jan.  31,  1818. 
*'  Sir,— I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  20th  November,  and  carefully,  and  according  to  your  de- 
sire, perused  the  inclosed  to  Mr  Tipper. 

**  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  controversy  respecting  the  honesty  or  dishgnesty  of  paying 
or  not  paying  debts  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  paity  owing.  It  seems  that,  if  it  soould  ever 
suit  your  convenience,  and  tuemrthingfromtheoomlbroandenjoymentsof  yourself  and  family,  such 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  means  too  of  distinguishing  themtelvcs,  as  you  think  they  are  entitled 
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kas  been  inde&tigable  in  writing.-— 
Both  from  Long-Island  and  from  Ken« 
sington^  his  Registers^  and  other  works 
innumerable^  have  issued  in  regular 
succession.  And  what  the  result } 
Total  apathy !  complete  neglect !  not 
a  sold  to  listen  to  him-^nobody  to  buy 
his  paper ! — I  speak^  of  course,  com- 
paratively. A  considerable  circulation^ 
as  compared  with  other  weekly  wri- 
ters, he  has  all  along  maintained — ^but 
compared  with  what  he  himself  was, 
or  with  what  John  Bull  is — ^he  is,  and 
has  long  been,  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing. He  has  sunk,  as  to  these  mat- 
ters, into  the  second,  if  not  the  third 
class — ^which,  remembering  what  Cob- 
bett  used  to  be, — the  high,  haughty, 
and  undisputed  pre-eminence  of  his 
popularity,  is  certainly  worse  than  cea- 
sing to  be  altogether — at  least  I  think 
so — and  I  suspect  Cobbett  in  his  own 
sulky  inner  soul  agrees  with  me. 

The  pot-houses  say  he  is  bribed  by 
the  Ministry ;  of  course,  this  is  no 
more  true  of  Cobbett  than  it  is  of 
John  Bull.  The  present  Ministry 
bribe  no  literary  aides-de-camp — ^least 
of  all  such  ones  as  Cobbett :— they 
well  know,  that  whatever  is  the  feel- 
ing of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
English  population,  will  and  must  find 
a  fitting  organ  of  expression ;  and  well 
knowing,  as  they  would  be  fools  if  they 
did  not  know,  that  their  cause  is  that 
of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
wealth,  of  the  virtue,  and  of  the  ta- 
lent of  the  empire ;  they,  of  course, 
can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  at  any 
time,  that  their  cause  must  be  that 
also  of  the  more  respectable  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  press.  It  is 
their  thorough  reliance  on  this  that 
accounts  for  the  apparent  apathy  by 


which  their  general  treatment  of  the 
press  is  characterized.  They  know 
that  they  have  the  stronger  part  of 
the  press  on  their  side,  not  becaiiao 
they,  like  the  Whig  Walpole,  nuiko 
bribery  of  pamphleteers  a  regular  iinem 
qua^non  in  all  their  operations,  but 
because  they  know  and  feel  that  they 
owe  their  own  existence  as  Ministers 
to  the  universal  predo^linance  (in  li- 
terature as  in  all  other  departments) 
of  those  very  principles  on  which  their 
policy  has  been  built  and  established. 
Having  this  knowledge,  it  f(dlowt 
that-they  take  no  pains  either  about 
rewarding  the  Tory  writers  of  this 
age,  or  punishing  or  repressing  Uie 
press-gang  of  Whiggery.  Why  should 
they  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ? 
The^  know  that  literature  is  not  now 
a  thing  to  be  managed,  or  even  to  be 
meddled  with,  in  the  old  style.  The 
days  are  gone  by  when  L.30,000  was 
cdhsidered  a  sufficient  sum  to  bribe 
all  Scotland — and  the  days  are  equally 
gone  when  British  Ministers  of  State 
used  to  consider  the  bribes  of  the 
gemmen  of  the  press  as  necessary  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  year,  as  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  press  has  become  such  a 
thing,  that  the  Ministry,  if  they  brls< 
bed  at  all,  must  bribe  more  than  even 
England  could  afford.  Only  think  for 
a  moment—what  sort  of  bribes  could 
they  offer  to  such  literary  men  as  they 
have  the  pride  and  glory  of  being  sup- 
ported by  ? 

Mr  Thomas  Campbell  is  a  person  I 
have  a  most  particular  affection,  as 
well  as  respect,  for ;  but  what  does  he 
meap  by  taunting  Mr  Wordsw(M*th,  in 
his  last  Magazine,  with  the  possession 
of  a  little  office  in  the  Stamp-depart* 


to,  all  this  being  preyiously  secured,  then  yoii  think  youisdf  bound  to  ]^y  your  debts ;  if,  on  the  cob- 
trary,  that  cannot  be  effected  without  sacrifices  on  your  and  their  part,  in  that  case  your  creditors  have 
no  claim  to  prefer,  and  you  no  duty  to  perform.  You  then  stand  absolved,  rectus  inforo  conscientietg 
and  for  this  singular  reason,  because  those  who  lent  you  their  money  when  you  were  in  difficulty  tad 
distress*  in  order  to  save  you  and  your  family  from  ruin,  were  and  are  unable  to  protect  you  eithar 
against  your  own  fears,  or  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  government,  under  which  they  have  tne  misfiw- 
tunc  to  live,  and  to  which  they  are  equally  exposed.  These  principles,  which  are  laughable  in  theory, 
are  detestable  in  practice.  That  you  should  not  only  entertain  and  act  upon,  but  openly  avow  Uien^ 
and  blind  your  own  understanding,  or  think  to  blind  that  of  others,  by  such  flimsy  pretences,  is  one 
more  meltmcholy  proof  of  the  iSacmty  with  which  self-interest  can  assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy^  and« 
by  means  of  the  weakest  sophistry,  overpower  the  strongest  understanding.  How  true  is  our  c(unmon 
law  maxim,  that  no  man  is  an  uprignt  judge  in  his  own  cause !  how  truly  and  prettily  said  by  the 
French,  *  La  Nature  sepipe ;'  not  less  truly,  though  more  grossly,  in  English,  *  Nature's  her  own  bawct* 
"  In  expressing  my  almorrence  of  the  principles  you  lay  down  for  your  conduct,  and  cooceming 
which  you  challenge  my  opinion  a  little  unfairly,  considering  the  ridicule  with  which  you  at  the  same 
time  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  wight  who  presumes  to  difiiar  from  them,  I  do  not  derire 
that  you  should  act  upon  any  other  with  regard  to  me ;  1  should  be  sorry  your  family  were  put  to  any 
inconvenience  on  my  account ;  should  your  circumstances  ever  prove  so  prosperous  as  to  enable  you 
to  discharge  your  debts  without  infringing  upon  those  new  principles  of  moral  obligation  you  have 
ad<^)ted,  and  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  or  the  world,  have,  I  believe,  been,  ' 
though  frequently  acted  on,  openly  promulgated.  As  to  complaint  or  reproach,  tlicy  are  the  offiipring 
of  weakness  and  folly ;  disdain  should  stifle  them ;  but  nothing  can  or  ou^t  to  stifle  the  expression  m 
diseust  every  honest  mind  must  feel  at  the  want  of  integrity  in  the  prinaples  you  procbur,  and  of 
feeung  and  geaeroaity  ia  the  sentiments  you  expKss.<— I  am.  Sir,  your  moat  obedieat,  and  most  humUf 
servant, 

"F.   BURDKTT." 
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nent  ?  What  does  Tom  Campbell  view  of  the  matter,  there  is^  perhaps, 
mean  by  treating  Wordsworth  at  all  less  of  humbog  about  William  Cob- 
in  this  strain  ?  He  is  so  absurd  as  to  bett,  than  about  any  one  author  of 
talk  about  Mr  Wordsworth  being  '^  a  our  time.  He  is,  I  rather  suspect,  the 
clever  man,"  and  an  '^  unpopular  only  one  author  who  could  stand  up 
poet,"  &c.  &c.  I  pitied  Tom  when  I  in  any  one  given  place,  at  any  one 
read  the  passage— I  truly  pitied  him.  given  hour,  with  any  one  given  pro-^ 
I  was  sorrj  to  see  a  true  poet  like  him  Suction  of  his  in  his  hand,  and  say, 
lending  hunself  to  a  party  so  far  as  to  ^' here  am  I,and  here  is  my  production," 
abuse  a  Poet,  whom,  in  his  secret  without  giving  occasion  to  a  horse- 
heart,  he  must  feel  to  be  immeasurably  hnigh — ay,  and  being  ready  to  join  in 
his  own  superior.  Campbell  railing  at  it  himself.  It  is  verv  true,  that  he  has 
Wordsworthi  What  would  you  think  contradicted  himself  five  thousand 
of  Bion  or  Moschus  turning  up  their  times  over,  and  that  five  thousand 
noses  at  ^schylus  or  Plato  ?  Besides,  times  more  grossly  than  any  other 
what  was  Tom  thinking  of  ?  Words-  writer  in  or  out  of  existence :  that  ia 
worth,  after  all,  only  succeeded  to  an  all  true  ;  but,  laying  consistency^ 
office,  an  established  and  a  necessary  and  all  that  sort  of  tning,  entirely 
office,  the  duties  of  which,  I  suppose,  out  of  view,  and  looking  solely  to 
nobody  ever  ventured  to  hint  ne  is  the  style  and  strain. of  the  sentiment 
not  most  perfectly  qualified  to  dis-  and  expression  of  any  given  passage 
charge ;  whereas— what  think  ye  of  in  all  his  voluminous  works,  is  there 
the  Whig  plan  ? — ^when  your  friends  one  that  his  intellect  could  possibly 
were  in,  in  1806,  Tom,  a  new  office,  h^tate  about  avowing  for  its  pro- 
and  certainly  not  a  very  necessary  one,  geny  ?  ^'  I  was  wrong  when  I  wrote 
was  CREATED  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  that — I  was  misinformed,  I  was  mis- 
Dugald  Stewart — The  office  of  Gazette-  taken  ;  but  it  was  1  that  wrote  itr— 
writer  for  Scotland — salary,  I  think,  nobody  else  could  have  written  it ; — 
L.400  per  annum.  I  mention  the  thing  it  is  mine,  and,  passing  the  mistake, 
only  to  shew  how  little  you  Whigs  are  (or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,)  I 
in  Uie  habit  of  looking  to  the  beam  in  glory  in  it."  Such  would  be  his  lan- 
your  own  eye — not  assuredly  for  the  guage,  and  such  it  ought  to  be.  Speak- 
sake  of  taking  a  cut  at  Mr  Stewart,  ing  of  him  morally  and  politically,  he 
whose  genius  and  virtue  well  entitled  is  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  men ; 
him,  if  that  had  been  all,  to  rewards  but,  talking  of  intellect  only,  and  of 
infinitely  above  those  which  his  party  the  general  bearing  and  character  of 
ibund,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  mind  and  expression,  he  is  the  most 
formed,  this  opportunity  of  bestowing  consistent.v  He  is  the  greatest  hero  of 
on  him.  I  don  t  object  to  Mr  Stewart  s  humbug  in  the  one  view — its  greatest 
sinecure ;  I  only  say  it  is  ridiculous  in  enemy  in  the  other.  The  massive 
the  Whigs  to  sneer,  during  his  incum-  weight  of  his  weapon  is  ever  the  same 
bency,  at  Mr  Wordsworth's  possession  — a  perpetual  contrast,  and  a  perpe- 
of  an  office,  which,  after  all,  is  not  a  tual  reproach,  to  the  unsteadiness  of 
sinecure,  seeing  that  it  is  an  office  his  purpose.  Weathercock  he  is ;  but 
which  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  he  is  one  molten  in  t^o  days  of  the 
anybody  but  one  ca{)able  of  finding  giants. 

security  to  a  most  serious  extent,  and  You  ask  what  I  mean  by  this  asser- 
which,  therefore,  implies  anxious  su-  tion,  that  Cobbett  is^in  any  sense  what- 
perintendance  of  a  public  fund ;  while  ever,  the  most  consistent  of  all  living 
Mr  Stewart's  office  is,  as  is  notorious  writers  of  the  English  tongue.  I  illus- 
to  all  the  world,  as  complete  a  sinecure  trate  by  a  query  or  two.  Take  Lord  By- 
as  the  recordership  of  the  Duke  of  ron  with  the  grin  of  exulting  satire  on 
Sussex  \m  jeux  d*  esprit — (if  such  a  his  lips — talrehimwhen  he  is  just  wind- 
thing  existed)  could  possibly  be.  ing  up  one  of  his  best  stanzas  in  Beppo, 

Cobbett,  Canning,Campbeil, Words-  and  ask  him,  pointing  to  some  lachry- 

worth,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  Duke  mose  piece  of  fustian  in  Faliero,  who 

of  Sussex  ]  there  is  a  pretty  specimen  wrote  thai  f  Would  he  not  shrug  up 

of  the  art  noble  of  digression  !  Return  his  shoulders,  and  beg  pardon — beg 

we,  suo  periculo,  to  the  Sage  of  Ken-  you  to  spare  him  any  iiartber  interro- 

sington.  gatories?  Or  take  him  in  the  other 

I  called  him,  a  little  ago,  "  the  vein — take  him  at  midnight,  pacing 

Hero  of  Humbug;"  and  yet,  m  one  his  chamber,  conceiving  the  Dream  of 
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Sardanapalus^  or  the  Apparition  of  the  lectual  character.  If  there  be  anybody 
Witch  of  the  Alps^  or  Lara's  last  who  puts  the  least  faith  in  aBything 
Battle — take  him  then>  and  ask  him  he  says^  merely  because  he  says  it,  that 
wl^  wrote  such  or  such  a  vile,  low,  bodymust  be  destitute  of  soul.  Hehaa 
pnhningy  sneering  squib,  about  Mrs  contradicted  in  and  in,  until  the  breed 
Coleridge  or  Mrs  Sou  they — this  gentle*  of  his  assertions  are  known  by  him  that 
fnanlike  attack  upon  the  personal  ap-  runs  for  their  rickety  imbecility.—, 
pearanceofan  elegant  and  accomplisn-  But  although  nobody  belieyes  .  any- 
ed  Prince, — or  that  heroic  denuncia-  thing  because  Cobbett  says  it,  it  by  bo 
tion  of  a  Governess — ask  him  such  means  follows  that  things  are  not  true 
a  question,  at  such  a  moment,  and  although  Cobbett  says  them.  My  rea« 
would  he  not,  as  Shakespeare  words  it,  son  for  writing  to  you  about  Cobbetty 
"  blush  to  see  a  nobleman  want  man-  in  short,  is  just  this — ^I  think  the  ne* 
ners  ?"  gleet  into  which  he  has  fallen  deprives 
Take  Wordsworth,  in  the  act  of  wri-  people  in  general  of  a  vast  deal  of  en- 
ting  his  Laodamia,  and  ask  him  if  it  tertainment;  and  I  would  fain  justify, 
was  he  that  indited  such  or  such  a  what  I  say  by  a  few  extracts  from 
frantic  note  about  Jeffrey  !  Take  some  of  those  recent  productions  of 
Jeffrey  himself,  in  the  act  of  reading  his,  which,  just  because  they  bear  his 
Laodamia,  and  ask  him  if  it  was  he  name,  have  been  received  with  perfect 
that  wrote  such  or  such  a  quiz  upon  apathy — in  other  words,  have  never 
''  the  Stamp-collector  for  Cumberland."  sold  at  aU  among  what  you  or  I  would 
Take  anybody,  but  Cobbett — ^liim  you  call ''  the  reading  public" — although^ 
will  never  catch.  Did  he  ever  blush  ?  had  the  tithe  of  the  shrewdness,  wit, 
did  he  ever  confess  repentance  ?  Did  and  English,  they  contain,  come  forth 
he  ever  apologize  to  himself,  or  to  any-  under  any  other  auspices,  there  can 
body  else  ?  He  would  as  soon  think  of  be  no  sort  of  doubt  the  attention  of 
apologizing  for  the  dinner  that  he  ate  the  reading  public,  in  all  its  branches, 
three  days  ago,  as  for  the  libel  that  he  must  have  been  most  effectually  rou«» 
uttered  three  years  ago.  He,  he  alone,  sed.* 

is,  "  totus  teres  atque  roiundus :" — he  The  "Year's  Residence  in  America" 

rides  through  every  storm  with  one  is  a  little  duodecimo,  and  costs  five 

*^  Cohhettum  vehis"  in  his  mouUi ;  shillings.    It  is  mostly  written  in  the 

«i  TxrKof  «o««««^,  !,-««*   ♦!,«     «-uv;«  forni  of  a  diary  :  and,  I  believe,  may 

•*  What  cannoneer  begat    the  unebbmfi:  n     i_            -j      j        r      •  i/* 

blood?"  really  be  considered  as  furnishing  a 

tolerably  exact  picture  of  Cobbett's 

It  is  this,  perhaps,  that  gives,  more  life  and  thoughts   during   the  first 

than  any  one  particular  besides,  the  twelve  months  of  his  last  Transat- 

distinct  and  peculiar  character  of  Cob-  lantic  sojourn.     A  short  and  casual 

bett's  genius.  The  thing,  the  very  ex-  notice  in  the  Quarterly  must  have  suf- 

istence  of  the  thing,  implies  the  most  fidently  informed  your  readers,  that 

absolute  negation  of  all  candour,  de-  Cobbett  violently  attacks  the  Birk- 

cency,  modesty,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  it  beck  plan  of  emigrating  to  the  Prairies 

brings  with  it  an  ineffable  air  of  power  — ana  indeed  the  back  settlementi^ 

and  determination,  such  as,  considering  generally.     He  judges,  and  rightly 

things  merely  intellectually,  adds  pro-  judges,  that  native  Americans  are  the 

digiously  to  the  effect  of  his  genius,  proper  pioneers  of  the  wilderness,  and 

Give  him  the  moral  qualities  and  feel-  that,  if  E^lish  people  wiU  emigrate^ 

ings  of  other  men,  and  double  his  ge-  they  ought  to  settle  in  those  parts  of 

nius,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  the  country  where  the  least  violence 

on  the  whole,  T  still  intellectually  speak-  will  be  done  to  their  old  habits— where 

ing,  mind  ye,)  he  would  have  any  rea-  they  can  have  cleared  land  to  cultivate, 

son  to  thank  you  for  the  change.  tolerable  houses  to  live  in,  and  labour 

It  would  be  more  than  idiocy  to  ad-  for  the  paying.  I  shall  have  occasion, 

dress  anybody  about  Cobbett,  in  any  perhaps,  to  quote  some  passages  on 

other  character  than  his  bare  intel-  those  heads  hereafter  ;   but,  in  the 

*  We  made  inquiry  to-day  at  the  three  chief  club-houses  here  in  Edinburgh,  ths 
New  Club,  the  Albyn,  and  the  ^*  Little-go,'*  or,  '*  Six-and-eight-pence,**  as  they  call  it. 
Queen  Street,  and  Cobbet  is  not  taken  in  at  any  of  them.  There  is  np  politics  in  the 
choice  of  papers  at  these  places,  none  whatever — so  we  must  suppose  the  Registeir  does 
not  come  north  at  aU  now-a-days.— {€•  N>] 
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meantime^  I  wish  jnst  to  turn  over  the 
leaves,  and  tell  you  what  hits  struck 
my  &ncy  most^  when  I  read  the  book 
with  attention^  and  with  a  pencil  in 
my  handy  a  few  weeks  ago. 

First,  then>  I  find  a  ^eat  -f"  ^^  this 
passage,  whidi  occurs  in  his  notice  for 
the  15th  of  January^  1818,  he  being 
then  at  Philadelphia,  where,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  he  had,  in  former  days, 
been  no  stranger.  I  positively  know  of 
nobody  who  can  be  more  pathetic  in  a 
certain  way,  than  William  Cobbett, 
when  it  so  pleases  him.  The  passage, 
on  re*reading  it,  really  strikes  me  as 
most  beautiful. 

^^  Same  weather.  The  question  eagerly 
pat  to  me  by  every  one  in  Philadelphia  is, 
'Don't  you  think  the  city  greatly  impro^ 
ved  V  They  seem  to  me  to  confound  aitg" 
mentation  with  improvement.  It  always  was 
a  fine  city,  since  I  first  knew  it ;  and  it  Is 
very  greatly  augmented.  It  has,  I  believe, 
nearly  doubled  its  extent  and  number  of 
houses  since  the  year  1799.  But,  afVer 
being,  for  so  long  a  time,  familiar  with 
liOndon,  every  other  place  appears  Uttle. 
After  Uvinq  within  a  few  hundreds  of  yards 
of  Westminster-Hall  and  the  Abbey  Church 
and  the  Bridge,  and  looking  from  my  own 
windows  into  St  Jameses  Park,  all  other 
buildings  and  spots  appear  mean  and  in- 
ngnificanL  I  went  to-day  to  see  the  house 
I  formerly  occupied.  How  small !  It  is  al- 
ways thus :  the  words  large  and  smaU  are 
carried  about  with  us  in  our  minds,  and  we 
fbrget  real  dimensions.  The  idea,  such  as 
it  was  received^  remains  during  our  absence 
from  the  object.  When  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  l^OO,  after  an  absence  from  the 
country  parts  of  it,  of  sixteen  years,  the 
trees,  the  hedges,  even  the  parks  and  woods, 
seemed  so  smaU  !  It  maide  me  laugh  to 
hear  little  gutters,  that  I  could  jump  over, 
called  Rivers  !  The  Thames  was  but  a 
^  Creek  /*  But  when,  in  about  a  month  af- 
ter my  arrival  in  London,  I  went  to  Farn^ 
fuun^  the  place  of  my  birth,  wl^  was  mj 
surprise !  Everything  was  become  so  piti- 
fhlly  small !  I  had  to  cross,  in  my  post- 
chaise,  the  long  and  dreary  hesdi  of  Bag- 
shot  Then,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  mount  a 
hill,  called  Hungry  Hill ;  and  ftom.  that 
hill  I  knew  that  I  should  look  down  into 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Famham. 
My  heart  fluttered  with  impatience,  mixed 
with  a  sort  of  fear,  to  see  all  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood;  for  I  had  learnt  before,  the 
death  of  my  father  and  mother.  There  is 
a  hill,  not  far  from  the  town,  called  Crooks^ 
bury  Hillj  which  rises  up  out  of  a  flat,  in 
the  form  of  a  cone^  and  is  planted  with 
Scotch  fir-trees.  Here  I  used  to  take  the 
^egs  and  young  ones  of  crows  and  mag- 
pies. This  hill  was  a  ikmous*object  in  the 
neighbourhood.     It  served  as  the  superla* 


tive  degree  of  height.  '  As  high  as  Croaks-i 
bury  HiW  meant,  with  us,  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  height  Therefore,  the  first  object 
that  my  eyes  sought  was  this  hill.  /  c^fld 
not  believe  my  eyes  !  Literally  speaking,  I 
for  a  moment  thought  the  famous  hOl  re- 
moved, and  a  little  heap  put  in  its  stead ; 
for  I  had  seen  in  New  Brunswick,  a  single 
rock,  or  hill  of  solid  rock,  ten  times  as  big, 
and  four  or  five  times  as  high  !  The  post- 
boy, going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road, 
whisked  me,  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Bush 
Inn,  from  the  garden  of  which  I  could  see 
the  prodi^ous  sand  hiU^  where  I  had  begun 
my  gardening  works.  What  a  nothing  ! 
But  now  came  rushing  into  my  mind,  all 
at  once,  my  pretty  litUe  garden,  my  little 
blue  smock-frock,  my  little  nailed  shoes, 
my  pretty  pigeons  that  I  used  to  feed  out 
of  my  hands,  the  last  kind  words  and  tears 
of  my  gentle  and  tender-hearted  and  afl*ec- 
tionate  mother !  I  hastened  back  into  the 
room«  If  I  had  looked  a  moment  longer, 
I  should  have  dropped.  When  I  came  to 
reflect,  what  a  change  !  I  looked  down  at 
my  dress.  What  a  change  I  What  scenes 
I  had  gone  through !  How  altered  my 
state !  I  had  dined  the  day  before  at  a  Se* 
cretary  of  Staters  in  company  with  Mr  Pitt^ 
and  had  been  waited  upon  bv  men  in 
gaudy  liveries  !  I  had  had  nobody  to  assist 
me  in  the  world.  No  teachers  of  any  sort 
Nobody  to  shelter  me  from  the  consequence 
of  bad,  and  no  one  to  counsel  me  to  good, 
behaviour.  I  felt  proud.  The  distinctions 
of  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  no- 
thing in  my  eyes ;  and  from  that  moment 
Cess  than  a  month  after  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land) I  resolved  never  to  bend  before  them.** 

The  following  occurs  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

«'  18,  19,  20,  and  21.  Moderate  frost 
Fine  dear  sky.  The  Philadelphians  are 
cleanly^  a  quaUty  which  they  owe  diiefly  to 
the  Quakers.  But,  after  bemg  long  and  re- 
cently familiar  with  the  towns  in  Surrey 
and  Hampshire,  and  especially  with  Guild- 
ford, Alton,  and  Southampton,  no  other 
towns  appear  clean  and  neat,  not  even  Bath 
or  Salisbury,  which  last  is  about  much  upon 
a  par,  in  pomt  of  cleanliness,  with  PhiladeL. 
phia;  and  Salisbury  is  deemed  a  very  dean- 
lyplace.  Blandford  and  Dorchester  are  dean; 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  an3rthing  like 
the  towns  in  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  If  a 
Frenchman,  bom  and  bred,  could  be  taken 
up  and  carried  blindfolded  to  Guildford,  I 
wonder  what  his  sensations  would  be,  when 
he  came  to  have  the  use  of  Ids  sig^tt 
Everything  near  Guildford  seems  to  hav^ 
received  an  influence  from  the  town.  Hedges, 
gates,  stiles,  gardens,  houses  inside  and 
out,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people.  The 
market  day  at  Guildford  is  a  perfect  show 
of  cleanliness.  Not  even  a  carter  without 
a  dean  smock-frock  and  dosely-shaven  and 
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dean-ww^ed  fiuto.  WeEl  may  Hr  Birlu 
beck,  who  came  from  tlus  very  spot,  think 
the  people  dirty  in  the  western  country ! 
I'll  engage  he  finds  more  dirt  upon  the 
necks  and  faces  of  one  family  of  his  pre« 
sent  neighbours,  than  he  left  behind  him 
upon  the  skins  of  all  the  people  in  the  three 
parishes  of  Guildford.  However,  he  would 
not  have  found  diis  to  be  the  case  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  especially  in  those  parts  where 
the  Quakers  abound;  and,  I  am  told, 
that,  in  the  New  England  States,  the  peo. 
]^e  are  as  cleanly  and  as  neat  as  they  are 
in  England.  The  sweetest  flowers,  when 
they  become  putrid,  stink  the  most ;  and 
a  nasty  woman  is  the  nastiest  thing  in  mu 
tare." 

On  th6 11th  of  March>  we  find  him 
travelling  through  New  Jersey ;  and 
always  himself. 

^'  This  part  of  Jersey  is  a  sad  spectacle, 
after  leaving  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  My  driver,  who  is 
a  tavern-keeper  himself,  would  have  been 
a  very  pleasant  companion,  if  he  had  not 
drunk  so  much  spirits  on  the  road.  This 
is  tlie  great  misfortune  of  America  !  As 
we  were  going  up  a  hill  very  slowly,  I  could 
perceive  him  looking  very  hard  at  my  cheek 
Wt  some  time.  At  last,  he  said,  ^  I  am 
wondering,  sir,  to  see  you  look  m  fresh  and 
80  youngs  considering  what  you  have  gone 
through  in  the  world;'  though  I  cannot 
fimagine  how  he  had  learnt  who  I  was.  *'  YH 
tell  you,'  said  I,  ^  how  I  have  contrived  the 
thing.  I  rise  early,  go  to  bed  early,  eat 
apaiingly,  never  drink  an3rdiing  stronger 
raan  small  beer,  shave  once  a  day,  and 
wash  my  hands  and  face  clean  three  times 
a-day,  at  the  very  least*  He  said,  that  was 
too  much  to  think  of  doing." 

» 

Of  the  same  sobriety  he  thus  vaunts 
a  hundred  pages  farther  on^  in  the  heat 
of  July:— 

"-Since  my  turnips  were  sown,  I  have 
written  great  part  of  a  Grammar,  and  have 
sent  twenty  Registers  to  England,  besides 
•writing  letters  amounting  to  a  reasonable 
volume  in  bulk ;  the  whole  of  which  has 
made  an  average  of  nine  pages  of  common 
print  a  day^  Sundays  included.  And,  be« 
sides  this,  I  have  been  twelve  days  from 
home,  on  business,  and  siioovXjive  on  visits. 
Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  quality 
of  the  writings ;  whether  they  demanded 
mdnd  or  not,  is  no  matter ;  they  demanded 
iime  for  iht  fingers  to  move  in,  and  yet,  I 
have  not  written  a  hundred  pages  ly  canm 
die-light  A  man  knows  not  what  he  can 
do  'till  he  tries.  But,  then,  mind,  I  have 
always  been  up  with  the  cocks  and  hens ; 
and  I  have  drunk  nothing  but  milk  and 
water.  It  is  a  saying,  that '  wine  inspires 
wit ;'  and  that  in  wine  ^  there  is  truihJ* 
These  sayings  are  the  apolones  of  drink<« 
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ers.  Everything  that  piodace8ffi<a«f<i8^i9yii> 
though  in  but  the  slightest  de^ee,  is  injift 
rious  to  the  mind ;  whether  it  be  such  ta 
the  body  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  far  less  conr 
sequence.  My  letter  to  Mr  Tiemey,'on  th< 
state  of  the  Paper-Money,  has,  I  find,  pro- 
duced a  great  and  general  impression  in 
England.  The  subject  was  of  great  import 
tance,  and  the  treating  it  involved  mudi  of 
that  sort  of  reasoning  which  is  the  most  dif^ 
ficult  of  execution.  That  Letter,  consist- 
ing  of  thirty 'two  fvU  pfigcs  of  print,  1 
wrote  in  one  day,  and  diat,  too,  on  the  1  Itl) 
of  July,  the  hottest  day  in  the  year.  But,  I 
never  could  have  done  this,  if  I  had  'been 
guzding  wine,  or  grog,  or  beer,  or  dder,  all 
the  day.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  this 
digression ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
nothing  of  the  charge  of  egotism,  if,  by  in- 
dulging in  it,  I  produce  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellent effects  o£  sobriety.  It  is  not  drunken* 
ness  that  I  cry  out  against ;  that  is  beastly^ 
and  beneath  my  notice.  It  is  drinking  : 
for  a  man  may  be  a  great  drinker,  and  yet 
no  drunkard.  He  may  accustom  himself 
to  swallow,  till  his  belly  is  a  sort  of  tub. 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  a  very  sober  peo- 
ple, caJl  such  a  man  a  *•  wine  bag,*  it  being 
tlie  custom  in  that  country  to  put  wine  into 
bags,  made  of  skins  or  hides.  And,  indeed, 
wine  bag,  or  grog  bag,  or  beer  bagy  is  the 
suitable  appdlation.' 


» 


The  critics  of  the  last  age  used  to 
talk  of  the  '^  audacity  of  Dry  den,  for 
binding  himself  to  write  three  plays 
perannum !"  Alas !  there  was  no  Cob- 
Qetts,  Southeys,  Byrons,  Great  Un- 
knowns,  in  these  times  !  Hear  him 
again  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

'^  There  is  one  thing  in  the  Americans, 
which,  though  its  proper  place  was  farther 
back,  I  have  reserved,  or  rather  kept  back^ 
till  the  last  moment.  It  has  presented  it- 
self several  times;  but  I  have  turned  from 
the  thought,  as  men  4o  ^om  thinking  of 
any  mortal  disease  that  is  at  work  in  their 
frame.  It  is  covetousncss ;  it  is  not  nig- 
gardlinesi^;  it  is  not  insincerity ;  it  is  not 
cnviousness ;  it  is  not  cowardice,  above  all 
things :  it  If  DRINKING.  Ay,  and  that 
too,  amon^  but  too  many  men,  who,  oi\e 
would  think,  would  loathe  it.  You  can  go 
into  hardly  any  man's  house,  without  bemg 
asked  to  drink  wine.  Or  spirits,  even  in  the 
morning.  They  are  quick  at  meals,  are  lit- 
tie  eaters,  seem  to  care  little  about  what  thc^ 
eat,  and  never  talk  about  it.  This,  whicn 
arises  out  of  theuniversal  abundance  of  good 
and  even  fine  eatables,  is  very  amiable. 
You  are  here  disgusted  with  none  of  those 
eaters  by  reputation  that  are  found,  espe- 
dally  amongst  the  Parsons,  in  England ; 
fdlows  that  unbutton  at  it.  Nor  do  the 
Americans  sit  and  tope  much  after  dinmery 
and  talk  on  till  they  get  into  nonsense  and 
itnutf  which  last  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  silly, 
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and,  pretty  generally,  even  of  a  base  mind,  ficing  reason  to  fashion.  And  as  to  the  other 

But,  they  tipple  ;  and  the  infernal  spirits  ^  Divine  Bard,'  the  case  is  still  more  pro- 

they  tipple  too !  The  scenes  that  I  witness-  voking.    After  his  ghosts,  witches,  sorcer- 

ed  at  Harrisburgh  I  shall  never  forget    I  ers,  fahries,  and  monsters ;  after  his  bom- 

almost  wished  (God  forgive  me  !)  that  there  bast,  and  puns,  and  smut,  which  appear  to 

were  Boroughmongers  here  to  tax  these  have  been  not  much  relished  by  his  com- 

drinkers ;  they  woidd  soon  reduce  tliem  to  paratively  rude  contemporaries,  had  had 

a  mt>derate  dose.     Any  nation  that  feels  their  full  swing ;  after  hundreds  of  thou- 

itself  uneasy  with  its  fulness  of  good  things,  sands  of  pounds  had  been  expended  upon 

has  only  to  resort  to  an  application  of  Bo*  embellishing  his  works ;  after  numerous 

roughmongers.*'  commentators,  and  engravers,  and  painters* 

_-    ,           .,                                .,  and  booksellers,  had  got  fat  upon  the  trade; 

We  Jave  all,  one  way  or  another,  ^^^  jubilees  had  been  held  in  honour  of 

heojrd  of  Cobbett  s  Foiato-phobia,  From  \^  memory ;  at  a  time  when  there  were  men, 

a  furious  diatribe  against  ^'  the  Lazy  otherwise  of  apparently  good  sense,  who 

Root/'  he  slides  into  the  following  were  what  was  aptly  enough  termed  iSAo^e- 

exquisite  Squabash  of  Milton  and  gpeare^mad.    At  this  very  moment  an  oc- 

Shakesfeare.     Here  is,  indeed^  the  currence  took  place,  whidi  must  have  put 

ne-plus-ulira  of  Cobbettism.  an  end,  for  ever,  to  this  national  fcdly,  had 

it  not  been  kept  up  by  infatuation  and  ob- 

<'I  think  it  a  subject  of  great  impor-  stinacy  without  parallel.  YounglaELAND, 

tance ;  I  regard  the  praises  of  tnis  root,  and  I  think  his  name  was  William,  no  mat- 

the  preference  giving  to  it  before  com,  and  ter  from  what  molive^  though  I  never  could 

even  some  other  roots,  to  have  arisen  from  see  any  harm  in  his  motive,  and  have  al- 

a  sort  of  monkey-like  imitation.     It  has  ways  thought  him  a  man  most  unjustly  and 

become,  of  late  years,  the  fashion  to  ex-  brutally  used.     No  matter,  however,  what 

tol  the  virtues  of  potatoes,  as  it  has  been  were  the  inducing  circumstances,  or  the  mo- 

to  admire  the  writings  of  M  iHon  and  Shake-  tives,  he  did  w^te,  and  bring  forth,  as  being 

Speare.  Ood,  almighty  and  all  foreseeing  ^  Shakespeare^s,  some  playsy  a  prayer,  and 
rst  permitting  his  chief  angel  to  be  dispo-  a  love-letter.  The  learned  men  of  Eng- 
•ed  to  rebel  against  him;  his  permitting  land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  met  to  exa- 
him  to  enlist  whole  squadrons  of  angels  un-  mine  these  performances.  Some  doubted^ 
der  his  banners ;  his  permitting  this  host  a  few  denied ;  but,  the  far  greater  part, 
to  come  and  dispute  with  him  the  throne  amongst  whom  were  DrPa&r,DrWh  ar- 
of  heaven  ;  his  permitting  the  contest  to  ton,  and  Ma  George  Chalmers,  de- 
be  long,  and,  at  one  time,  doubtful ;  his  clared,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  no 
permitting  the  devils  to  bring  cannon  into  man  but  Shakespeare  could  have  written 
this  battle  in  the  clouds ;  his  permitting  those  things.  There  was  a  division  ;  but 
one  devil,  or  angel,  I  forget  which,  to  be  this  division  arose  more  from  a  suspicion  of 
split  down  the  middle,  from  crown  to  crotch,  some  trick,  than  from  anything  to  be  urged 
as  we  split  a  pig ;  his  permitting  the  two  against  the  merit  of  the  writings.  The 
halves,  intestines  and  all,  to  go  slap,  up  to-  plays  went  so  far  as  to  be  ACTED.  Long 
aether  again,  and  become  a  perfect  body ;  lists  of  subscribers  appeared  to  the  work, 
his  then  causing  all  the  devil  host  to  be  And,  in  short,  it  was  decided,  in  the  most 
tumbled  head-long  down  into  a  place  call-  unequivocal  manner,  that  this  young  man, 
ed  Hell,  of  the  local  situation  of  which  no  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  written  so  near- 
man  can  have  an  idea ;  his  causing  gates,  ly  like  Shakespeare^  that  a  majority  of  the 
(iron  gates  too,)  to  be  erected  to  keep  the  learned  and  critical  classes  of  the  nation 
devil  in ;  his  permitting  him  to  get  out,  most  firmly  believed  the  writings  to  be 
nevertheless,  and  to  come  and  introy  the  Shakespeare^s  ;  and,  there  cannot  be  a 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  new  creation ;  doubt,  that,  if  Mr  Ireland  had  been  able  to 
his  causing  his  son  to  take  a  pair  of  com-  keep  his  secret,  they  would  have  passed  for 
passes  out  of  a  drawer j  to  trace  the  form  ShaKespeare*s  till  the  time  shall  come  when 
of  the  earth ;  all  this,  and,  indeed,  the  the  whole  heap  of  trash  will,  by  the  natu- 
whole  of  Milton's  poem,  is  such  barbarous  ral  good  sense  of  the  nation,  be  consigned 
trash,  so  outrageously  offensive  to  reason  to  everlasting  oblivion ;  and,  indeed,  as 
and  to  common  sense,  that  one  Is  naturally  folly  ever  doats  on  a  darling,  it  is  very  like- 
led  to  wonder  how  it  can  have  been  tolera-  ly,  that  these  last  found  productions  of 
ted  by  a  people,  amongst  whom  astronomy,  ^  our  immortal  bard*  would  have  been  re- 
navigation,  and  chemistry,  are  understood,  garded  as  his  best.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this ; 
But,  it  is  the  fashion  to  turn  up  the  eyes,  in  spite  of  what  one  would  have  thought  was 
when  Paradise  Lost  is  mentioned ;  and,  if  sufficient  to  midie  blind  people  see,  the  fa- 
jou  fail  herein,  you  want  taste ;  you  want  shion  has  been  kept  up  ;  and,  what  excites 
judgment  even,  if  you  do  not  a^ire  this  something  more  than  ridicule  and  contempt, 
absurd  and  ridiculous  stuff,  when,  if  one  of  Mr  Ireland,  whose  writings  had  been  ta- 
your  relations  were  to  write  a  letter  in  the  ken  for  Shakespeare's,  was,  when  he  made 
same  strain^  you  would  send  him  to  a  madn  the  discovery;  treated  as  an  impostor  and  a 
houseg  and  take  his  estate.    It  is  the  sacri-  eheaty  and  hunted  down  with  as  much  raiv- 
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cour  as  if  he  had  written  against  the  buy-  How  they  must  be  ddighted  at  the  story  of 

ing  and  selling  of  seats  in  Parliament,  The  Lear  putting  the  question  to  his  daughters 

learned  men  ;  the  sage  critics  ;  the  Shake*  of  which  loved  him  most^  and  then  dividing 

tpeare-mad  foVcs  ;  were  all  so  ashamed^  his  kingdom  among  them,  accor^Zang^ /o  f/^dr 

that  they  endeavoured  to  draw  the  public  professions  of  love  ;  how  delight^  to  see 

attention  from  themselves  to  the  young  man.  the  fantastical  disguise  of  Edgar,  the  tread* 

It  was  of  his  impositions  that  they  now  ing  out  Gloucester's  eyes,  and  the  trick  by 

talked,  and  not  of  their  own  folly.    When  which  it  was  pretended  he  was  made  to  be- 

the  witty  down,  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote,  lieve,  that  he  had  actually  fallen  from  the 

put  the  nuncio*8  audience  to  shame  by  pull-  top  of  the  diff!    How  they  must  be  de- 

ing  the  real  pig  out  from  under  Ids  doak,  lighted  to  see  the  stage  fiUed  with  green 

we  do  not.  find  that  that  audience  were,  like  boughs,  like  a  coppice,  as  in  Macbeth,  or 

our  learned  men,  so  unjust  as  to  pursue  streaming  hke  a  slaughter-house,  as  in  Ti- 

him  with  reproaches,  and  with  every  act  tus  Andronicus !    How  the  young  girls  in 

that  a  vindictive  mind  can  suggest.    They  America  must  be  tickled  with  ddight  at  the 

percdved  how  foolish  they  h^  been,  they  dialogues  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  more 

hung  down  their  heads  in  silence,  and,  I  especially  at  the  pretty  observations  of  the 

dare  say,  would  not  easily  be  led  to  admire  Nurse — I  think  it  is  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  t 

the  mountebank  again;  But,  it  is  the  same  all  through  the  work. 

'^  It  is  fashion^  sir,  to  which,  in  these  I  know  of  one  other,  and  o;t/^  one  other^  . 

most  strilong  instances,  sense  and  reason  book,  so  obscene  as  this ;  and,  if  I  were  to 

have  yidded ;  and  it  is  to  fashion  that  the  judge  from  the  high  favour  in  which  tliese 

potato  owes  its  general  cultivation  and  use.  two  books  seem  to  stand,  I  should  condude^ 

If  you  ask  me,  whether  fashion  can  possi-  that  wild  and  improbable  fiction,  bad  prin- 

bly  make  a  «a<to«  prefer  one  sort  of  diet  to  dples  of  morality  and  politics,  obscurity  of 

another,  I  ask  you,  what  is  it  that  can  make  meaning,    bombastical    language,    forced 

a  nation  admire  Shakespeare  ?   What  is  it  jokes,  puns,  and  smut,  were  fitted  to  the 

that  can  make  them  call  him  a  *  Divine  minds  of  the  people.     But  I  do  not  thus 

Bard,*  nine-tentlis  of  whose  works  are  made  judge.     It  is  fashion.    These  books  are  in 

up  of  such  trash  as  no  decent  man,  now-a-  fashion.     Every  one  is  ashamed  not  to  be 

days,  woijld  not  be  ashamed,  and  even  in  the  fashion.    It  is  the  fashion  to  extol 

afraid,  to  put  his  name  to?  What  can  make  potatoes,  and  to  eat  potatoes.     Everyone 

an  audience  in  London  sit  and  hear,  and  joins  in  extolling  potatoes,  and  all  the  world 

even  applaud,  under  the  name  of  Shake-  like  potatoes,  or  pretend  to  like  them,  which 

speare,  what  they  would  hoot  off  the  stage  is  the  same  thing  in  effect.*' 
in  a  moment,  if  it  came  forth  under  any         Qf  course,  our  friend  turned  to  a 

other  nwne  ?  When  folly  has  once  given  beautifuUy   browned  potato-pudding 

the   fashion,  she  IS  a  very  persevermg  immediately  after  thi&Lnor  am  I  sS 

^t'nptv  nn» «^  Ti^'{^/     n^'^SJo  uncharitable  that  I  would  not  believe 

IS  Cteobge  Dorset,  I  beheve,  and  who  i..      .    i  j  xi_    ■»«■        -nr-         if 

has  recently  pubHshed  a  pamphlet,  called,  ^  *«  ^^^^  ^^ad  the  Merry  Wives  of 
*'  The  United  States  and  Eno-  Wmdsoroverthe  same  evening,  with  a 
LAND,  &c."  bdng  a  reply  to  an  attack  on  good  can  of  ale  at  bis  elbow.  These 
the  morals  and  government  and  learning  of  2u:e  all  things  of  course.  It  is  Cobbett 
the  Americans,  m  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  we  have  to  do  with, 
states,  as  matter  of  justification,  that  the  But  time  about  is  fair  play — ^you 
People  of  America  sigh  with  delight  to  see  shall  not  only  admire  the  next  extract 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  whom  they  daim  — you'shall  agree  with  it.  He  is  knock- 
as  their  countryman  ;  an  honour,  if  it  be  j^g  ^own  those  fine-hearted  folks  who 
disputed,  of  whidi  I  wm  make  any  of  ^j^jj^^t  to  rural  sports,  on  the  score  of 
tnem  a  voluntary  surrender  of  my  share,  crueltv 
Now,  sir,  what  can  induce  the  American  to  ^* 

sit  and  hear  with  ddight  the  dialogues  of  <<  These  gentlemen  forget  the  operations 
Falstaff  and  Poins,  and  Dame  Quickly  and  performed'rupon  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  and 
DoU  Tearsheet  ?  What  can  restrain  them  sometimes  on  poultry.  Sir  Isaac  Cofpik 
from  pelting  Parson  Hugh,  Justice  Shal-  prides  himsdf  upon  teaching  the  English 
low,  Bardolph,  and  the  whole  crew,  off  the  ladies  how  to'make  turkey-capons  I  Only 
stage  ?  What  can  make  them  endure  a  think  of  the  separation  of  calves,  pigs,  and 
ghost  cap-d-pie — a  pnnce,  who,  for  justice*  lambs,  at  an  early  age,  from  their  mothers  I 
sake,  pursues  his  unde  and  his  mother,  and  Go,  you  sentimental  eaters  of  veal,  sucking 
who  stabs  an  old  gentleman  in  sport,  and  pig,  and  lamb,  and  hear  the  mournful  low- 
cries  out  *■  Dead  for  a  ducat  I  dead  1'  ings,  whinings,  and  bleadngs ;  observe  the 
What  can  they  find  to  *■  delight'  them  in  anxious  listen,  the  wistful  look,  and  the 
panning  downs,  in  ranting  heroes,  in  sor-  dropping  tear,  of  the  disconsolate  dams  ; 
cerers,  ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  monsters,  and,  then,  while  you  have  the  carcases  of 
sootli-sayers,  dreamers  ;  in  incidents  out  of  their  young  ones  under  your  teeth,  cry  out^ 
nature,  in  scenes  most  unnecessarily  bloody?  as  soon  as  you  can  empty  your  mouths  a 
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little,  agtinit  the  cruelty  of  hunting  and  *' Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  sports- 
ahooting*  Get  up  from  dinner  (but  take  men  are  as  good  as  other  folks  on  the  score 
care  to  stuff  well  first,)  and  go  and  drown  of  humanity^  the  sports  of  the  field,  like 
the  puppies  of  the  bitch,  and  the  kittens  of  everything  else  done  in  the  fields,  tend  to 
the  cat,  lest  they  should  share  a  little  in  produce,  or  preserve  health,  I  prefer  them 
what  flieir  mothers  have  guarded  with  so  to  all  other  pastime,  because  they  produce 
much  fidelity ;  and,  as  good  stufiing  may  early  rising ;  because  they  have  no  tendency 
tend  to  make  you  restless  in  the  night,  or-  to  lead  young  men  into  vicious  habits.  It 
der  the  geese  to  be  picked  alive,  that,  how-  is  where  men  congregate  that  the  vices 
ever  your  consciences  may  feel,  your  bed,  at  haunt  A  hunter  or  a  shooter  may  also  be 
least,  may  be  easy  and  Soft.  Witness  all  a  gambler  and  a  drinker ;  but  he  is  lea  like' 
this  with  your  own  eyes  $  and  then  go  Weep-  ^  to  be  fond  of  the  two  latter,  if  he  be  fond 
ing  to  bed,  at  the  possibility  of  a  hai'e  ha-  of  the  former.  Boys  will  take  to  something 
ving  been  terribly  frightened  without  being  in  the  way  of  pastime ;  and  it  is  better  that 
killed,  or  of  a  bird  having  been  le^  in  a  th^  take  to  that  which  is  innocent,  healthy, 
thicket  with  a  shot  in  its  body,  or  a  finctore  and  manly,  than  that  which  is  vicious,  un- 
in  its  wing.  But,  before  you  go  up  Stoi^,  healthy,  and  effeminate.  Besides,  the  scenes 
give  your  Servants  orders  to  be  early  at  mar-  of  rund  sport  are  necessarily  at  a  dittance 
ketforfish,  fresh  out  of  the  water,  that  they  from  cities  and  towns.  This  is  another 
may  be  scaled^  or  skinned  alive  !  A  truce  great  consideration  ;  for  though  great  ta- 
widi  you,  then,  sentimental  eaters  of  fiesh ;  lents  are  wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  hives 
and  here  I  propose  the  tenns  of  a  lasting  of  men^  they  are  very  rardy  acquired  in 
compromise  with  you.  We  must,  on  eadi  thefee  hives ;  the  surrounding  objects  are  too 
aide,  yield  something*  We  sportsmen  Will  numerous,  too  near  the  eye,  too  frequently 
content  ourselves  with  merdy  seeing  the  under  it,  and  too  artificial. 
hares  skip  and  the  birds  Jly  ;  and  you  shall  *'  For  these  reasons  I  have  always  cncou* 
be  content  with  the  flesh  and  fish  ihai  come  raged  my  sons  to  pursue  these  sports.  They 
ftom  cases  of  natural  deaths  of  which,  I  am  have,  imtil  the  age  of  14  or  16,  spent  their 
sure,  your  compassionate  disposition  will  time,  by  day,  chiefly  amongst  horses  and 
not  refuce  us  a  trifling  allowance.  dogs,  and  in  the  fields  and  farm-yard ;  and 
**  Nor  have  even  the  Pythagoreans  a  *cir  candle-light  has  be«i  spent  chiefiy  in 
inuch  better  battery  against  us.  Sir  Rich-  *eadmg  books  about  hunting  and  shooting, 
AHD  Phillips,  who  once  rang  a  peal  in  *"d  about  dogs  and  horses.  I  have  sup- 
toy  ears  against  shooting  and  hunting,  does,  V^^  t^^em  plentifully  with  books  and  printe 
indeed,  eat  neither  fcsh,Jish,  nor /bwi  His  ^relating  to  these  matters.  They  have  dravm 
abstinence  surpasses  that  of  a  CarmeHte,  horees,  dogs,  and  same  themsdves.  These 
whUe  his  bulk  would  not  disgrace  a  Bene-  things,  in  which  they  took  so  deep  an  into- 
dictine  Monk,  or  a  Protestant  Dean.  But,  rei^  not  <«ly  engaged  their  attention,  and 
he  forgets,  that  his  shoes,  and  breeches,  and  wholly  kept  them  from  all  taste  for,  and 
gloves,  are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals.  «ven  all  knowledge  of,  cards  and  other 
He  forgets  that  he  writes^  and  very  elo-  senseless  amusements ;  but  they  led  them 
quaitly  too,  (O,  Cobbett,  this  is  much  even  to  read  and  write  tf  their  own  accord t  and, 
noni  you  !)  with  what  has  been  cruelly  never  in  my  l^e  have  I  set  them  a  copy  in 
taken  from  a  fowl ;  and  that,  in  order  to  writing,  nor  attempted  to  teach  them  a  word 
cover  the  books  whidi  he  has  had  made  and  of  reading.  They  have  learnt  to.  read  by 
sold,  hundreds  of  fiocks  and  scores  of  droves  looking  into  books  about  dogs  and  ^ame ; 
inuist  have  perished :  nay,  that,  to  get  him  und  they  have  learnt  to  write  by  imitating 
hSR  heaver-hat,  a  beaver  must  have  been  my  writing,  and  by  Writing  endless  letters 
hunted  and  killed,  and,  in  the  doing  of  to  me,  when  I  have  been  from  home,  about 
Vhich-,  many  beavers  have  been  wounded,  their  dogs  and  other  rural  concerns.  While 
and  left  to  pine  away  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  Borongh-t3nrants  had  me  in  Newgate 
and,  perhaps,  many  little  orphan  beavers,  for  two  years,  with  a  thousand  pounds  fine, 
left  to  lament  the  murder  of  their  parents,  for  having  expressed  my  indignation  at  their 
Bek  Ley  was  the  only  real  and  sincere  flogging  of  EngliKhmen,  in  the  heart  of 
Pythagorean  of  modem  times  that  I  ever  England,  unda  a  guard  of  Hanoverian  sa- 
hwd  of.  He  protested,  not  only  against  bres,  I  recdved -vo/u 7»e«  of  letters  from  my 
eating  the  fiesh  of  animals,  but  also  against  children  ;  and,  I  have  them  now,  from  the 
irobbmg  their  backs ;  and,  tiberefore,  his  scrawl  of  three  years,  to  the  neat  and  beau- 
dress  consisted  wholly  ofjax.  But,  even  tiful  hand  of  ^irteen.  I  never  told  them  of 
he,  like  Sir  Ridiard  Phillips,  eat  milk,  but-  any  errors  in  theb  letters.  All  was  wdl* 
ter,  cheese,  and  eggs ;  though  this  was  cruel.  The  best  evidence  of  the  utility  of  their  wri- 
ly  robbing  the  hens,  cows,  «ttd  calves ;  and,  ting,  and  the  strongest  encouragement  to 
uideed,  causing  the  murder  of  the  calves,  write  again,  was  a  very  clear  answer  from 
In  addition,  poor  little  Ben  forgot  the  ma.  me,  in  a  very  precise  hand,  and  upon  very 
terials  of  book-binding;  and,  it  was  well  he  nice  paper,  which  they  never  failed  prompt- 
^id ;  for  else,  hni  m>U  would  have  gone  ly  to  recdve.  They  have  all  written  to  me 
into'^fir?!  l^fifre  they  could  form  a  single  letter,    A 
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litd6  bit  of  paper»  with  some  ink-mBrks  on 
it,  folded  up  by  themselTes,  and  a  wafer 
stuck  in  it,  used  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  it  was 
9ure  to  bring  the  writer  a  very,  very  kind 
answer.  Thus  have  they  gone  on.  So  far 
£rom  bong  a  trouble  to  me,  they  have  been 
tJlpleasure  and  advantage.  For  many  years 
they  have  been  so  many  secretaries*  I  have 
dictated  scores  of  Registers  to  them,  which 
have  gone  to  the  press  without  my  ever  look" 
ing  at  them,  I  dictated  Registers  to  them 
at  the  age  of  thirteeuy  and  even  of  twelve. 
They  have,  as  to  trust-worthiness^  been 
grown  persons,  at  eleven  or  twelve.  I  could 
leave  my  house  amd  affairs,  the  paying  of 
men,  or  the  going  from  home  on  business, 
to  them,  at  an  age  when  boys  in  En^nd, 
in  general,  want  servants  to  watch  them,  to 
see  that  they  do  not  kill  chickens,  torment 
kittens,  or  set  the  buildings  on  fire. 

**  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  boasting  ;  but, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  a  short  public  life,  and  I  see 
no  harm  in  telling  my  readers  of  any  of  the 
means  that  I  have  employed ;  especially  as 
I  know  of  few  greater  misfortunes  than  Uiat 
of  breeding  up  things  to  be  school-boys  all 
their  lives.  It  is  not,  that  I  have  so  many 
wonders  of  the  world :  it  is  that  I  have  pur- 
sued a  rational  plan  of  education,  and  one 
duit  any  man  may  pursue,  if  he  will,  with 
similar  effects.  I  remember,  too,  that  I 
myself  had  had  a  sportsman-education.  I 
ran  after  the  hare-hounds  at  tlie  age  of 
nine  or  ten*  I  have  many  and  many  a  day 
left  the  roolcs  to  dig  up  the  wheat  and  pease, 
while  I  followed  the  hounds ;  and  have  re- 
turned home  at  dark-night,  with  my  legs 
full  of  thorns,  and  my  belly  empty,  to  go 
supperless  to  bed,  and  to  congratulate  my- 
selif  if  I  escaped  a  flogging.  I  was  sure  of 
these  consequences ;  but  that  had  not  the 
smallest  effect  in  restraining  me.  All  the 
lectures,  all  the  threats,  vanished  from  my 
mind  in  a  moment  upon  hearing  the  first  cry 
of  the  hounds,  at  which  my  heart  used  .to 
be  ready  to  bound  out  of  my  body.  I  re- 
membered  all  this.  I  traced  to  this  taste  my 
contempt  for  card-playing,  and  for  all  child- 
nh  and  effeminate  amusements.  And, 
therefore,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  same 
course  freely  open  to  my  sons.  This  is  my 
plan  of  education  ;  others  may  follow  what 
plan  they  please.*' 

The  following  i8  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  sudden  sarcasm  ox  Cobbett. 

*^  An  American  counts  the  cost  of  pow- 
der and  shot  If  he  is  deliberate  in  every, 
thing  else,  this  habit  will  hardly  forsake 
him  in  the  act  of  shooting.  When  the  sen- 
timental flesh-eaters  hear  the  report  of  his 
gun,  they  may  b^in  to  pull  out  their  white 
handkerchiefs ;  for  death  follows  his  puU  of 
the  trigger,  with,  perhaps,  even  more  cer- 
tainty than  it  used  to  follow  the  lancet  of 
PocTOR  Rush." 

Of  amne,  the  reader  is  aware  that 


Cobbett's  original  banii^ment  ftoiu 
America  wais  the  consequence  of  a  fine 
imposed  upon  him^  for  a  gross  libel 
upon  the  cnaracter  of  that  truly  etaU 
nent  person.  Dr  Rush,  of  Philadelphia^ 
father  to  the  present  minister  at  St 
James's — ^yet  how  good  is  the  cut  1  \ 

I  had  occasion  to  allude^  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  to  part  of  what  follows. 
It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Cob- 
bett's  disquisitions  on  the  political 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

*«  The  suffrage^  or  qualijlcation  of  elecm 
tors,  is  very  various.  In  some  States,  every 
free  man,  that  is,  every  man  who  is  not 
bondman  or  slave,  has  a  vote.  In  others, 
the  payment  of  a  tax  is  required.  In 
others,  a  man  must  be  worth  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  Virginia  a  man  must  be  a 
fieeholder, 

"  This  may  serve  to  shew  how  little  Mr 
Jerry  Bektram,  the  new  Mentor  of 
the  Westminster  Telemachus,  knows  about 
the  political  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ments. Jerry,  whose  great,  and,  indeed, 
only  argument,  in  support  of  anntial  pArm 
liaments  and  universal  suffrage^  is,  that 
America  is  so  happy  under  such  a  system^ 
has,  if  we  were  to  own  him,  furnished  our 
enemies  with  a  complete  answer ;  for  they 
have,  in  order  to  silence  him,  only  to  refer 
to  the^c^  of  his  argument  of  happy  ex« 
perience.  By  silencing  him,  however,  I 
do  not  mean  the  stopping  of  his  tongue,  or 
pen ;  for  nothing  but  mortality  wUl  ever 
do  that.  This  everlasting  babbler  has 
aimed  a  sort  of  stiletto  stroke  at  me ;  for 
what,  God  knows,  except  it  be  to  act  a 
consistent  part,  by  endeavouring  to  mur- 
der the  man  whom  he  has  so  frequently 
robbed,  and. whose  facts  and  thoughts, 
though  disguised  and  disgraced  by  the 
robber's  quaint  phraseology,  constitute  the 
better  part  of  his  book.  Jerry,  who  was 
made  a  Reformer  by  Pitt's  refusal  to 
give  him  a  contract  to  build  a  penitentiary ^ 
and  to  make  him  prime  administrator  of 
penance,  that  is  to  say,  B^gar-Whipper 
General,  is  a  very  proper  person  to  be 
toasted  by  those  who  have  plotted  and 
conspired  aguost  Major  Oartwright.  Mr 
Brougham  praises  Jerry ;    that  19 

ENOUGH  !" 

Hear  also  this  truth — for  truth  it  is^ 
though  Cobbett  speaks. 

^^  The  grand  ideas  about  the  extension 
of  the  empire  of  the  United  States,  are  of 
very  questionable  soundness:  and  they  be- 
come more  questionable  from  being  edioed 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  a  set  of  the 
meanest  pohticians  that  ever  touched  pen 
and  paper.  Upok  any  great  ques- 
tion THEYNEVERHAVE  BEEN  RIGHT, 

EVEN  BY  accident,  which  is  very 

HARD  !" 

The  following  is  a  lair  specimen  of 
'*  C^bctt  merry r 


3«6                      Letters  of  Timothy  Tickler,  Esq.    No.  X.  QSept. 

"  I  have  sometimes  been  half  tempted  Cobbett  has  the  better  of  Malthas  in 
to  believe,  that  the  Magpie  first  suggested  many  parts  of  this  controversy.  • 
to  tyrants  the  idea  of  having  a  tithe-eating  «  When  people  see  new  houses,  they  are 
Clergy.  The  Magpie  devours  the  corn  and  ^^  ^  ^Yim\i  that  they  see  signs  of  increase  ; 
grain;  so  does  the  Parson.  The  Magpie  ^^^  ^^  ^jjgy  certainly  do  see,  where  they 
takes  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  backs  ;  so  ggg  ^j^^  boundaries  of  towns  and  cities  ex- 
does  the  Parson.  The  Magpie  devours  ^^^^  themselves;  where  they  see  whole 
alike  the  young  animals  and  the  eggs ;  so  ^o^ng  rising  up  here  and  there  as  round 
does  the  Parson.  The  Magpie's  clack  is  ^^jg  WEN.*  But,  to  see  new  houses  build- 
everlastingly  going ;  so  is  the  Parson's.  ^^  jjj  ^^^jjg  ^^^^  villages,  is  no  sign  of  in- 
The  IMagpie  repeats  by  rote  words  that  urease,  any  more  than  it  is  to  see  wheat 
are  taught  it ;  so  does  the  Parson.  The  ^^^^.j^  building  in  a  farm-yard.  It  is  true, 
Magpie  is  always  skipping  and  hopping  ^^^  ^^  ^g^  stacks  ;  but  they  only  come 
and  peeping  into  other's  nests ;  so  is  the  ^  replace  others  that  are  just  taken  away. 
Parsoui  The  Magpie's  colour  is  partly  jjouses  are  contmually  wearing  out ;  and 
black  and  partly  white ;  so  is  the  Parson's.  -^^  ^^^^  going  tlirough  a  town  or  a  village, 
The  Magpie's  greediness,  impudence,  and  y^^  ^^  jj^^  ggg  ^^e  new  house*;  one  house 
cruelty,  are  proverbial ;  so  are  those  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  y^  year  •  one  of  these  for  every 
Parson.  I  was  saying  to  a  farmed  the  ^^^^  houses  that  the  town  or  village  con- 
other  day,  that  if  the  Boroughmongers  had  ^^^ .  y^^  ^^y  gg^  ^^^j^  that  town  or  vil- 
a  mind  to  ruin  America,  they  would,  an-  j  ^  l^gl^g  -^  ^  gf^^^g  ^j  decay.  In  mere 
other  time,  send  over  five  or  six  good  large  villages,  where  the  houses  are  weak,  there 
flocks  of  Magpies,  mstead  of  five  or  six  of  ^J^gl^t  ^q  \^q  one  new  one  out  of  every 
their  armies."  twenty  ;  for  thesie  frail  houses  do  not  last. 

Take  this  for  another  specimen  of  ^Pf^»^  *^^^^' *J't''%7rA^«^rinn« 

,  .            .        .  I                    "^  "  Let  any  man  take  these  observations 

his  merriment !  ^^^  ^^  ^^.J^ .   ^^^  ^^  ^^  through  the 

*«  I  am  happy  to  tdl  you,  that  Ellenho^  country  towns  and  villages,  particularly 
rough  and  Gihht  have  retired  !  Ill  health  ^^gg  ^q  ^j^e  westward,  once  so  populous, 
is  ihe  pretence.  I  never  yet  knew  ill  health  ^et  him  take  notice  of  the  tumbling  down 
induce  such  fellows  to  loosen  their  grasp  of  jjouggg .  of  the  totally  dismantled  small 
the  public  purse.  But,  be  it  so :  then  I  form -houses.  Let  him  look  at  the  little 
feel  pleasure  on  that  account  To  all  the  bams,  and  yards  that  were  formerly  home- 
other  pangs  of  body  and  mind,  let  them  g^gg^g^  and  that  are  now  become  mere  cat- 
add  that  of  knowing,  that  William  Cob-  ^jg  ghgds.  Let  him  look  at  that  which  was 
bett,  whom  they  thought  they  had  put  ^j^e  farm-house,  but  which  is  now  become 
down  for  ever,  if  not  killed,  lives  to  be-  jj^e  miserable  abode  of  two  or  three  labour- 
JOiCE  AT  THEIR  PAINS  AND  THEIR  g„  ^^  their  families,  who  are  perishing 
DEATH,  TO  TRAMPLE  ON  THEIR  ^^  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  beneath 
GRAVES,  AND  TO  HAND  DOWN  THEIR  jjj^t  roof  whcrc  ease  and  happiness  dwelt, 
NAMES  FOR  THE  JUST  JUDGMENT  or  ^^^  ^jjg  accursed  paper-moncy  system 
POSTERITY."  laid  its  fangs  upon  the  country.    All  these 

Wasthereeversuc^afiend!^^^^^^  ^Tt^^^Tii'a^rhat^^^^^ 

but  the  fiend  has  at  least  the  merit  of  7^^^^^    ^J«  ^^^^  paper-money  has 

speaking  out.            , ,      ,                .    ^  drawn  the  wretched  people  into  crowded 

So  much  for  Cobbett  s  account  ot  j^asses.    All  the  laws  have  had  the  same 

his  year's  residence  in  Long-Island,  tendency.    That  mixture  of  agricultural 

Another  book  of  his,  that  I  expected  ^^jj  manufacturing  pursuits,  which  was 

a  great  deal  from,  disappointed  me  g©  favourable  to  the  health  and  morals  of 

sadly — ^his   Sermons.     I   expected,  I  the  people,  and  to  theur  ease  and  comfort, 

know  not  what ;  but  I  found  nothing  at  the  same  time;  this  is  gone  from  the 

—not  even  wickedness  enough  to  sea-  villages  and  country  towns ;  and  the  po- 

son  their  dulness  :  for  they  are  duU.  puUtion  is  gone  ajjng  wiA  it ;  a^gone, 

I  shall  conclude,  in  fairness  to  Cob-  ^^  to  become  a  sort  of  slav^,  «^1^^ 

bett,  with  quoting  from  one  of  his  late  ^.^ir^;^^,^^^^^^^^^^             ^ 

Registers,  a  part  of  a  let  er  to  Mr,  or,  as  ,^  Accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  a  vU- 

he  calls  him,  "  Parson,   Malthus.  Co-  j        ^^  ^  distSice  from  fundholders,  ma- 

lonel  David  Stewart's  account  of  an-  nufacturing  rendezvouses,  watering-places, 

cient  and  modern  Athol,  in  his  His-  gea-ports,  or  barnwks :  there  is  scarcely  a 

tory  of  the  Highland  Regiments,  might  vUlage  at  a  distance  from  all  these,  which 

furnish  Cobbett  with  some  very  stri-  contains  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  that  it 

king  additional  arguments.     In  point  formerly  contained.  I  have  mentioned  above 

of  fact,  I  have  always  thought  that  twenty  parishes  by  name.  In  most  of  these 

^  The  name  fc*  London  all  through  Cobbett's  works. 
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pariihes,  two  or  three  fkrmert  have  come 
and  swallowed  up  farms,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  probably  fifty  farmers.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  a  man  occupjring 
land,  which  formed,  not  more  than  uirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years  ago,  ttoenty  farms. 
Three,  four,  or  five  farms,  made  into  one, 
is  a  thing  to  be  seen  everywhere.  And  yet, 
as  I  observed  before,  the  population  of  the 
villages  is  decreased.  In  going  through  a 
village,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country, 
except  where  the  funds  or  the  manufactu- 
ring establishments  have  an  influence,  you 
are  sure  to  see  ten  houses  almost  falling 
down,  for  every  one  that  you  see  building. 
In  numerous  instances,  I  found,  in  my 
rides  during  the  last  fall,  houses  quitted, 
from  the  danger  of  their  falling  down ;  and 
I  very  seldom  found  that  any  new  house 
was  building  in  the  stead.  I  went  into 
scarcely  any  agricultural  village,  where  I 
did  not  see  the  old  bricks  and  other  rub- 
bish of  a  house  or  two,  that  had  recently 
stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  rubbish  now 
was.  On  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  the 
villages,  you  find  still  remaining  small  eiu 
clotures  of  land.,  each  of  >irhich  has  mani- 
festly had  its  house  formerly.  They  are 
generally  in  pasture  at  this  time ;  but,  if 
you  look  attentively  at  the  ground,  you 
will  see  unevennesses  which  shew  you  that 
here  are  the  relics  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ;  while,  if  you  look  at  the  fences, 
you  will  see  gooseberry,  currant,  or  rasp- 
berry bushes,  making  their  appearance 
here  and  there.  In  the  middle  of  such 
little  plots  of  ground,  you  frequently  see 
old  pear-trees  or  apple-trees,  or  the  stumps 
of  them,  remaining.  AU  these  are  so  many 
proofs  of  a  greatly  diminished,  and  of  a  stiU 
diminishing,  population. 

«« It  is  possible  that  as  much  human 
sustenance  may  be  produced  in  these  agri- 
cultural parishes  as  tliere  used  to  be,  though 
the  number  of  hands  may  be  much  smaller. 
It  is  very  well  known,  that  horses  and 
tackle  now  do,  in  many  cases,  what  was 
formerly  done  by  the  hand  of  man.  But 
that  there  was  more  land  in  cultivation  for- 
merly  than  there  is  now,  nobody  can  doubt. 
They  produce  to  us  the  long  list  of  enclo- 
sure bills ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that 
they  never  tell  us,  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  this  land  was  cultivated  formerly,  with- 
out any  enclosure  bill  at  all.  If  Uie  Par- 
liament would  lay  out  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  was  in  cultivation  before  the  Revo- 
lution, more  than  is  in  cultivation  now,  I 
should  not  grudge  that  money,  as  I  do  the 
money  laid  out  in  Population  Returns. 
However,  the  great  proof,  the  undeniable 
proof,  of  depopulation,  throughout  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  kingdom,  is  this  fact 
—that  there  are  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  churches,  which,  if  the  popu- 
lation were  the  same,  when  the  churches 
were  built,  that  it  is  now,  those  churches 


were  built  by  crazy  people.  They  were 
built  without  any  reason  for  building  them. 
Many  of  them  stand  within  a  mile  of  each 
other ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
two  parishes  do  not  now  contain  people 
enough,  allowing  for  sick  people,  and  lit- 
tle children,  and  for  those  that  must  stay 
at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house  or  of  the 
cattle — ^it  frequently  happens  that  the  two 
parishes  do  not,  if  you  make  these  allow* 
ances,  contain  people  enough  to  fill  one 
pew  !  It  is  monstrous,  then,  to  suppose 
that  these  parishes  have  not,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  depopulated.  How  are  we 
to  believe,  that  people  could  have  built 
churches,  unless  there  had  been  numbers 
sufiicient  to  fill  them  !  It  is  not  in  one, 
two,  or  three,  but  in  hundreds  ofinstances^ 
that  the  churches  are  now  •wholly  gone.*** 
"  The  size,  the  size  of  the  churches— 
this  alone  would  be  enough  to  convince 
any  man  of  sound  judgment,  that  there  has 
been  a  prodigious  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
curious  Return  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  professes  to  have  in  view  to  ascer- 
tain liotv  many  people  the  several  churches 
rcill  hold.  So  that  one  naturally  is  inclined 
to  look,  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  to 
what  is  said  upon  this  subject,  in  cases 
where  the  population  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
nothing.  Let  us  take  a  little  list  here.  The 
parish  of  Bremhillham  contains  sixhcn 
persons  altogether.  The  parish  is  a  rectory. 
The  parson  is  required  to  write  down, '  num- 
ber of  persons  they  can  contain  ;*  that  is  to 
say,  number  of  persons  the  churches  can 
contain.  Now,  this  parson  of  Bremhill- 
HAM  states  in  his  answer,  that  his  church 
will  contain  '  Hie  population  ;*  that  is  t6 
say,  his  church  is  capable  of  holding  six^ 
teen  persons,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  the  parish  to  be  at  church  at  one 
time.  Now,  sixteen  grown-up  men  can 
stand  in  a  space  four  feet  square.  We 
know  that  six  can  sit  in  a  stage-coach; 
and  yet  this  parson  tells  us,  -that  his  church 
*  can  contain  the  population'  of  his  parish. 
What,  then,  is  there  a  double  meaning 
here  ?  Is  there  a  little  bit  of  the  Jesuit 
played  ofi*  among  us  sincere  Protestants  ? 
The  church  can  contain  the  population; 
but  the  pious  pastor  does  not  say  tliat  it 
can  contain  no  more  !  But  this  was  not  the 
question :  the  question  was,  ivhat  number 
of  persons  they  can  contain  ;  that  is  to  say, 
how  many  persons  can  your  church  con- 
tain ?  This  is  the  amount  of  the  question  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  stated,  in 
this  Return,  that  the  church  can  contain 
^  the  population,''  in  the  case  of  scores  of 
parishes,  where  the  population  is  under 
forty.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  church  in 
England,  the  porch  of  which  would  not 
hold  twenty  men.  Certainly  not  one,  the 
chancel  of  which  would  not  hold  a  hun- 
dred men,  standing  upright ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  one  that  would  not  hold  more 
than  three  hundred.  We  have  seen  above. 
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tbat  there  are  eight  people  living  in  Sh akv. 
CUT,  in  the  Retun,  the  rector  (for  this  is 
a  rectorial  livi^ig)  says  that  Mi  church  can 
hold  eight  people  !  And  this  he  signs  with 
his  name;  and  it  is  sent  to  the  hishop; 
and  the  bishop  sends  it  to  the  King  in 
council ;  and  Uie  King  in  council  lays  it 
before  Parliament.  So  that,  here  is  the 
Parliament  informed,  and  here  is  the  na- 
tion taxed  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the 
information,  that  there  is  a  church  at 
Sha&ncut,  in  Wiltshire,  that '  can  con." 
tain*  eight  living  souls — a  whole  eight  of 
them,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  After 
this,  it  must  be  a  pretty  beastly  people  to 
be  guided  by  these  Returns.  The  thing  to 
remark  with  regard  to  this  Return,  is  the 
cavalier-like  impudence  of  it.  It  is  mani- 
fest  that  the  question  was  intended  to  get 
an  account  of  what  number  each  church 
would  contain,  when  it  was  sufficiently 
filled.  There  was  no  sense  in  the  question 
if  this  was  not  the  object  of  it ;  and  yet, 
here  is  a  man  to  take  his  pen  and  write 
down  the  figure  eight,  against  this  ques- 
tion, and  send  it  off  to  the  bishop  without 
any  ceremony.  In  all  probability  his  church 
would  contain  several  hundreds  of  persons. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  church  that  would  not 
It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  meanest 
and  most  miserable  country  church  is  less, 
in  the  clear,  than  fifty  feet  long.  Cut  ofiTa 
bit  for  a  belfry,  and  leave  a  piece  for  the 
communion-table,  and  you  nave  still  a 
room  thirty  feet  long,  at  least,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  Two  rows  of 
people,  sitting  on  benches  up  the  middle 
of  this  room,  will  ^lake  three  score.  There 
are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pews  generally 
in  such  a  place.  It  must  be  a  miserable 
hole  that  has  not  a  gallery  to  contain  a 
hundred.  Add  a  few  cro^  benches  here 
and  there.  But  why  need  I  make  any 
4such  calculations,  when  it  is  notorious, 
that  Methodist  meeting-houses,  not  a  quar- 
ter part  so  big  as  the  smallest  church  in 
the  kingdom,  contain  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  each.' 
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*'  The  size  of  the  churches  is  a  thing  oi 
great  consequence.  We  find  them,  through- 
out the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  to 
be  out  of  all  reason  too  large.  I  have  shewn 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes, 
the  whole  population  of  each  of  which 
might  be  placed  in  the  porches  of  the 
churdi.  I  nave  given  instances  (^  several 
parishes,  the  present  population  of  each  of 
which  might  be  put  into  a  stage-coach.  I 
have  given  instances,  or,  at  least,  have  sta- 
ted, that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  parishes,  the  present  population  of  eadi 
of  which  do  not  amount  to  a  hundred ;  and 
~  hat  there  are  several  thousands  of  parses, 
%e  present  population  of  which  does  not 


amount  to  two  hundred.  There  were  about 
ten  thousand  churches  in  England;  and,* 
at  this  very  moment,  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent population  could,  except  in  those  parts 
where  men  have  been  drawn  together  by 
the  paper-money,  be  not  only  accommoda- 
te^ with  these  churches,  but,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  straw  in  eadi  parish,  actually 
hidden  under  the  roofs  of  these  churches. 

'^  Back  I  come  then,  after  exhibiting  all 
these  very  suspicious  circumstances  relative 
to  these  Clerical  Returns ;  back  I  come  to 
inquire  once  more,  what  ground  there  can 
be  tat  supposing  that  the  population  of 
England  has  increased  ?  Here  we  have  a 
whole  list  of  parishes  actually  wasting  away 
to  nothing.  This  is  a  fi»ct  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  deny ;  and  yet  you,  and  your 
patrons  the  boroughmongers,  insist  upon 
It  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  p<^ula- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  g^eat  part  of 
the  pubUc  believe  you.  This'  is  ^ne  of 
those  falsehoods  that  men  tell  till  they  be« 
lieve  it  to  be  true  themselves.  There  have 
been  several  of  these  great  national  Hes" 

I  have  omitted  about  as  much  more 
of  abuse^  as  I  have  quoted  of  argument. 
Indeed^  if  Cobbett  did  not  render  it 
impossible  for  himself  to  be  read  by 
weighing  his  books  down  with  unne-* 
cessary  filth,  who  would  be  the  fool  to 
make  extracts  from  such  a  writer  as  he 
is? 

Before  I  leave  him^  I  most  not  omit 
to  take  notise  of  die  great  gerviee 
which  he  really  appears  to  have  been 
doing  in  the  introduction  of-'  the  plat« 
ting  of  straw  for  hats.  Bat  as  his  Cot- 
tage Economy,  in  which  this  matter  is 
abundantly  explained,  ought  to  be  in 
every  cottage  in  the  empire,*!  shall  do 
no  more  than  say,  once  for  all,  that 
for  once  Cobbett  has  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  a  great  good,  undogged 
with  even  the  least  of  evil.  I  am 
heartily  pleased  to  hear  that  the  new 
manufacture  is  getting  the  name  of 
'^  the  Cobbett  Piatt."  He  deserves  the 
compliment;  and  I  should  not  be  mudi 
surprised  if  this  were  to  be  the  salva-i 
tion  of  his  name  after  all  the  books 
he  has  written  are  forgotten. 

For  forgotten  they  cannot  &il  to  be! 
It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
every  auth(»r  diminishes  his  chance  of 
surviving  in  the  ratio  wherein  he  in- 
creases uifter  a  certain  limit,  of  course, 
I  mean, )  the  bulk  of  his  works.  How 
little  is  this  thought  of  in  this  thrice- 
bodcish  age  !  Had  Swift  concentrated 
all  his  wit  in  one  volume,  or  in  three 
volumes,  would  not  his  book  have  been 


•  Not  until  the  blasphemy  and  sedition  are  erased  ftom  it,  Mr  Tic 
ays  as  much.«~C.  N. 
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in  every  inan%  woman's  and  child's 
hand^  wherever^  and  to  whatever  age> 
^e  English  tongue  is  spoken  !  Instead 
of  that,  we  have  a  hook  in  twenty  vo- 
lumes, price  five  or  six  guineas  f  The 
same  way  with  Dryden — the  same  way 
WithMilton — thesame  way  withShake- 
speare  himself  to  a  certain  extent— 
and,  if  Shakespeare  had  written  two  or 
three  hundred  pla^s,  instead  of  two  or 
three  dozen,  (which  he  would  have 
done  had  his  time  been  like  ours,) 
what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence? It  is  this  that  gives  the  ancient 
dassica  one  of  their  great  advantages. 
I  can  carry  my  H<Mrace,  my  SaUust, 
my  Virgil  even,  my  whole  Virgil,  in 
my  nocket  But  Cobhett !  there  is,  in- 
deed, the  depth  of  despair.  His  good 
things  lie  scattered  over  such  a  suHace 
—to  speak  in  his  own  way,  there  is 
such  a  wilderness  about  every  settle- 
ment, that  I  fear  there  is  but  a  slen- 
der chance  of  l\iture  times  doing  any 
measure  of  justice  to  one,  who,  witn 
.all  his  fiiults,  has  the  intellect  and  the 
language  of  an  English  classic. 

That  poor  devil,  Fearon,  (in  his 
Sketches,)  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
account  o(  Cobbett's  exterior,  and,  I 
dumld  think,  even  of  his  manner— 
although  I  by  no  means  take  his  word 
for  anything  beyond  this :  indeed 
Cobbet  shook  has  completely  negatived 
l^m  quoad  alia,  I  myself  never  saw  this 
extraordinary  character  but  once — It 
was  at  a  county  meeting  in  Hampshire, 
in  the  davs  of  poor  Lord  Cochrane. 
He  is  pernaps  the  very  man  whom  I 
would  select  fixmi,all  I  have  ever  seen 
if  I  wished  to  shew  a  foreigner  the 
beau  ideal  <^an  English  yeoman.  He 
was  then,  I  should  suppose,  at  least 
fifty  years  of  age ;  but  plump,  and 
as  ttwi  as  possible.  His  hair  was 
worn  smooth  on  his  fbrehead,  and  dis- 
played a  few  curls,  nut-brown  then, 
imt  probably  greyish  by  this  time, 
about  his  ears.  There  is  something  very 
firm  and  stately  in  his  step  and  port — ^at 
least  there  was  so  in  those  days.  You 
eould  see  the  seijeant  blended  with  the 
farmer  in  every  motion  of  his  body.  His 
eye  is  smaU,  grey,  quiet,  andgooa-tem- 
piered— perfectly  mild — You  would 
say,  "  there  is  a  sweet  old  boy — butter 
would  not  melt  in  his  mouth. '  He  was 
dressed  the  day  I  saw  him,  in  brovm 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  all  of  the 
same  piece — a  scarlet  under- waistcoat, 
a  drab  great-coat  hanging  wide,  and 
ftstenedbefbre  by  a  '^  flying  strap,"  top- 
boots  of  a  true  work-like  pattern,  and 
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not  new,  but  well  cleaned  (another  re« 
lie  probably  of  his  camp-habits,)— -he 
had  strong  grey  worsted  gloves,  and  a 
stout  ash  plant  in  his  hand.  If  he  had 
not  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  who 
knew  him,  I  should  probably  have 
passed  him  over  as  one  of  the  innocent 
bacon-eaters  of  the  New  forest ;  but 
when  1  knew  that  it  was  Cobbett,  you 
may  believe  I  did  not  allow  his  pladd 
easy  eye  and  smile  to  take  me  in. 

I  was  excessively  sorry,  that,  being 
entangled  with  a  purty  of  young  squires 
and  parsons,  I  oould  have  no  ohaiice 
of  getting  into  Cobbett's  company.  I 
am  no  beer-drinker;  but  if  Coobettl 
will  drink  nothing  else,  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  most  happy  to  crack  a  pot 
with  him.  They  say  he  is  coming  to 
Scotland  soon ;  and  I  hope,  as  Messrs 
Brougham  and  Denman  are  to  have  a 
public  dinner,  he  may  not  want  the 
same  compliment.    Yours, 

T.  T. 

Southsidej  Sept.  10,  1923* 


P.  S.— I  forgot  to  say  at  the  proper 
place,  that  I  don't  believe  one  syllaole 
of  Cobbett's  story  about  his  own  pe- 
cuniary distresses,  &:c.  &c  How  should 
he  have  fallen  into  poverty  ?  For  matiy 
years,  as  it  was  proved  upon  one  of  his 
trials  for  libel,  he  was  in  the  receipt 
of  L.6d  a- week,  as  editor  of  his  Regis- 
ter. He  was  all  the  while  a  farmer  too, 
and,  according  to  himself,  a  skilfhl 
and  a  successful  one.  Where  did  all 
the  money  go  to?  I  have,  in  short,  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Cobbett's  nest  hk 
very  comfortably  feathered. 

What  is  this  story  of  Cobbett's  going 
to  settle  in  France  ?  I  can't  believe  k 
word  of  it.  He  may  take  a  run  thither 
for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  indeed,  his  re- 
cent praises  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of 
Catholicism,  look  very  like  as  if  he  had 
some  such  matter  in  his  head :  But  quit 
old  England  for  good  and  all  ?  give  up 
the  Register  ?  cease  from  writing  and 
abusing?  I  cannot  believe  any  such 
miracles— they  would  beat  Prince 
Humbughohe  all  to  nothing. 

And  yet,  good  gracious!  if  it  should 
be  so  in  right  earnest— if  William 
Cobbett  should  really  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and 
a  French  proprietaire — Imagine  that 
termination  to  that  career !  Monsieur 
le  Compte  de  Cobbette !  or  M.  le  Mar- 
quis, maybe !  Sir  Gregor  Macgregor's 
Serene  Highness-ship  was-nouiing  to 
this  Signiory. 

2T 
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Noll. 
Letter  to  the  Editor y from  Andrew  Ardent,  Esq. 


My  dear  Christopher^ 
I  NEVER  was  more  surprised  and  dis- 
pleased in  my  life^  than,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  last  Magazine^  to  find  no 
notice  taken  in  it  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland.  I  verily 
and  truly  thought  that  the  new  Baro- 
nety  your  Provost,  would  have  given 
an  entertainment  on  the  occasion ;  that 
the  Corporation  would  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  dine  publicly 
and  together  on  that  day ;  or,  at  least, 
^t  you  yourself  would  have  had  a  snug 
party  at  Ambrose's, — to  all,  or  some 
one  of  which  I  expected  to  be  invited, 
and  had  actually  engaged  a  post-chaise 
that  I  might  not  disappoint  you,  my 
friend  Sir  William,  or  myself.  But  the 
day  approached,  letter  a^ter  letter  ar- 
rived, in  course  of  post  as  they  say,  but 
no  invitation,  or  the  semblance  of  one, 
readied  my  quarters.  It  then  struck 
me  that  some  subscription  business 
would  take  place  at  Oman's,  to  which 
you  did  not  think  it  worth  while  for 
me  to  come  so  far ;  but  no  such  thing, 
as  &r  as  I  understand,  was  ever  agita* 
ted. 

This  is  passing  strange,  Christopher. 
Have  the  bailies,  old  and  new,  lost 
their  stomachs — the  trades  and  mer- 
chant counsellors  the  faculty  of  degluti- 
tion—^r  the  deacons  of  the  incorpora- 
ted trades  the  power  of  mastication  ? 
And  was  there  no  patriotic  butcher, 
vintner,  or  dealer  in  wines,  in  the 
council,  to  whom  a  dinner  might  have 
been  ui  acceptable  job  ?  Are  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  our  loyal  city  turned  Whigs 
all  at  once  ?  And  will  posterity  believe 
that  a  civilized  corporation  could  so- 
lace their  stomachs  with  Crawley  spring 
water  on  such  a  day,  and  let  so  fair  an 
opportunity  pass  without  a  jollifica- 
tion ?  Is  there  no  loyalty  but  in  Leith 
-—no  public  spirit  but  with  the  unpoe- 
tical  names  of  Macfie  and  Reoch  ? 

My  dear  Christopher,  it  is  a  perfect 
dii^;race  to  the  intellectual  city — a 
stam  not  to  be  wiped  away  fVom  Edin- 
burgh for  a  century  at  least.  On  the  1 5th 
of  August  the  Song  landed  upon  your 
shores— held  courts  at  your  ancient 
palace  of  Holyrood-House— made  your 
provost  a  bmnet-Hshook  hands  with 
yoursell^waskiad  to  every  one--and 


you,  with  your  Athenian  pretensions 
and  your  Partbenons,  to  allow  the  mer- 
chants of  your  sea-port,  the  men  of 
tar,  potashes,  molasses,  rum,  sugiu*, 
hemp,  and  tallow,  to  run  before  you  in 
the  ro«d  of  loyalty,  and  read  you  a  les- 
son in  the  bienseances  of  civilized  life ! 
You  don't  deserve  a  King ;  and  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  call  vou  Scotsmen. 
The  Whigs  were,  no  doubt,  glad  at 
this  want  of  respect  in  our  city  rulers. 
Joseph  Hume  and  the  Stot  may  even 
praise  them  for  abstinence;  and  the 
King  himself,  God  bless  him,  who 
thinks  ill  of  nobody,  may  not  much 
mind  the,  Ihope,unintentionaln^lect. 
But  will  you,  Christopher,  the  cham- 
pion of  loyalty — ^the  pillar  of  the  church 
— and  the  friend  of  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  human  nature — ^wiU  you, 
my  dear  friend,  ever  forgivei  yourself^ 
for  not  stepping  forwara  and  putting 
your  public  in  mind  of  their  duty,— 
or,  at  least,  setting  the  example  in 
Ambrose's,  of  joyous  loyalty,  by  a  com- 
memoration banquet  among  the  intel- 
lectual censors  of  public  opinion  and 
public  morals  ? 

I  should  not  have  minded  though 
I  was  not  there,  if  you  or  Sir  WilUam 
had  held  a  chapter  of  good  fellows.  My 
not  receiving  an  invitation  would  only 
have  saved  me  eighty  miles  posting, 
and  the  loss  of  a  week's  recreation  ; 
and  I  expect  to  see,  in  the  forthcoming 
Maga,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said 
of  you  personally,  that  in  defiance  of 
my  supicions,  you  were  as  happy  on 
the  1 5th  as  good  meat, good  drink,  good 
appetites,  and  loyalty,  could  make  you. 
But  tell  your  provost  and  bsdlies  that 
they  ougnt  either  to  have  given  or  pa- 
tronised a  royal,  jovial  public  dinner. 
Tour  town  ought  to  have  been  illumi- 
nated, and  all  the  bells  set  a  ringing. 
The  population  should  have  been  re- 
galed with  oxen  roasted  whole,  and 
good  beer,  in  the  King's  Park;  and 
Mr  Murray  should  have  opened  the 
doors  of  the  Theatre  gratis,  and  given 
all  poor  devils,  who  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  the  sight  of  a  good'plav,  and  re- 
galed them  with  "  God  save  the  King." 

Contrast  vour  conduct,  my  dear  fel- 
low, with  the  Whigs,  whom  you  and 
I  despise.    I  see  by  the  newspapers. 
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that  theEx-Attoraey-Greneral  and  the 
Ex-SoUdtor-Greneralof  thelate  Queen^ 
insignificant  though  they  he  in  any 
view^  are  getting  dinners  from  the 
small  remnant  of  ultra« Whigs.  Joseph 
Hume^  himself^  got  a  seven-and-six- 
pence  patch  up>  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
at  Aberdeen,  last  year ;  and  it  is  re« 
ported  the  whiglings  of  Glasgow  medi- 
tate, (at  least  so  the  newspapers  say,)* 
giving  Messrs  Brougham  and  Denman 
a  charity  sort  of  half-guinea  blow-out, 
at  some  of  the  public  taverns,  where 
all  the  grievances  of  being  out  of  place, 
and  not  in  high  esteem,  will  no  doubt 
be  detailed  with  lugubrious  loquacity ; 
the  pressure  of  taxes,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  government  will,  as  usual, 
be  dilated  upon ;  the  pusillanimity  of 
ministers,  for  not  dragging  their  coun- 
try into  war,  in  which  they  can  have 
no  interest,  and  passing  new  taxes  for 
its  support,  will  afford  a  fine  subject 
for  tavern  eloquence;  and  the  com- 

5 any,  neither  drunk  nor  sober,  shall 
epart  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock,  with 
the  pleasant  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  that  the 
country  is  ruined  beyond  redemption, 
unless  the  weight  of  the  [government 
were  really  and  4ruly  laid  upon  the 
little  shoulders  of  the  Whig  barristers 
and  their  associates,  to  whom  place. 


upon  any  oonditionB,  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  tery  acceptable. 

I  say,  Christopher,  unless.  I  find 
you  have  had  a  party  at  Ambrose's  or 
elsewhere,  in  honour  of  the  King's  vi- 
sit to  Scotland,  I  shall  never  write  an- 
other line  in  your  Magazine.— I  shall 
not  even  enter  the  modem  Athens,  as 
your  Gutterbloods  choose  to  call  it, 
but  take  lodgings  at  loyal  Leith,  and 
start  a  Royaf  Visit  Club,  imder  the 
patronage  ca  Messrs  Reoch  and  Macfie. 

For  my  own  part,  seeing  nothing 
better  to  be  done,  I  set  myself  down 
in  the  parlour  of  an  inn  to  a  1^  of 
mutton,  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  a  jus 
of  good  toddy— «ot  a  bonfire  of  old 
thatch  lighted  before  my  window ;  and 
knocked  up  a  kind  of  ball  with  "  buird- 
ly  chiels  and  sturdy  hizzies,"  collect- 
ed by  the  piper  in  the  neighbouring 
glen,  which  was  opened  by  myself  ana 
the  matron  of  the  party,  Mrs  Macin- 
tyre,  my  landlord  and  his  wife,  in  a 
Highland  reel,  and  which  was  kept  up 
with  a  great  fund  of  animal  spirits, 
supported  by  suitable  quantities  of 
mountain  dew,  judiciously  administer- 
ed, till  day-break  on  the  16th. 
I  am,  my  dear  Christopher, 
Yours  ever  faithfully, 

Andrew  Ardent. 
KiLLiK,  Sepi,  5,  1893. 


ANSWER, 

Extracted  from  Mr  North  s  Letier^Book* 

This  is  all  very  pretty  and  very  peppery,  Mr  Andrew.  So  you  redily  blame 
us  for  the  deficiencies  of  our  friends  the  Pluckless — so  you  really  imagine  we 
had  no  Ambrosial  Feed  on  the  15th,  and  you  will  never  write  another  line  in 
Maga  for  it!  We  have  a  huge  fancy.. to  put  the  veto  upon  your  commu- 
nication, for  the  bare  supposition,  and  for  the  further  o£Bence  of  non-compear- 
ance.  Why,  man,  we  did  not  even  suppose  that  the  Pluckless  themselves 
needed  a  jog  upon  such  an  occasion.  When  we  recollect  how  they  were  all 
figged  out  last  year,  performing  the  part  of  savages  or  mountebanks,  or  at- 
tempting that  of  court-galbnts— all  plastering  on  their  loyalty  a  fooi  thick-*" 
how  could  we  imagine  that  their  patriotism  or  their  gratitude  required  the  sti« 
mulus  of  a  present  Sovere^^  ?  But  you !  in  truth,  it  well  becomes  you  to 
find  fault  with  others— Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  ODoherty  was  making  the 
punch  in  the  morning,  preparatory  to  its  being  put  in  ice,  he  gave  one  extra 
lemon  to  the  sherbet,  exclaiming,  *^  Here  goes  a  cooler  for  Ardent !"  that  a  chair, 
plate,  knife  andfun-k,  spoon  and  napkin,  tumbler,  porter-swigger,  sherry-bibber, 
and  whisky-sipper,  were  all  duly  placed  for  you,  the  plate  being  turned  up,  and 
marked  double  A,  between  those  of  the  Adjutant  and  Tickler ;  and  that  a 
Spit  was  prepared,  and  a  large  dish  warmed,  for  fi)ur  brace  of  grouse,  whidi 
we  expected  you  to  bring  along  with  you*  And  lo !  he  came  not  !•— Well,  you 
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weve  the  wofSeater;  atid  you  are  still  to  suffer  for  your  afiectatioi^  in  expecting 
an  invitation ;  and  the  Pluckless  are  to  suffer^  for  not  promoting  a  great  public 
dinner ;  and  the  public  itself  shall  suffer^  for  not  being  loyal  spontaneously^ 
and  without  either  jog  from  Maga  or  pluckless  patronage.  No,  no !  We  shall 
not  let  you  all  be  loyal  ex  post  facto  at  our  expense  ;  and  the  record  of  that 
dinner  shaU  ever  remain  deeply  impressed  on  the  memories  of  those  who  ate 
it-*but  there  alone  shall  it  be  treasured^  a  precious  deposit,  a  reward  for  their 
nieritorious  forwardness  in  the  good  cause,  and  a  subject  for  pleasing  and  last« 
ing  reflection  and  endless  triumph. 

You,  however,  (although  you  have  committed  the  pluckless  vice  of  blaming 
others,  while  not  ^lUy  doing  your  own  duty,)  shall  next  year,  on  the  KING'S 
DAY,  hear  some  particulars  in  private,  in  consideration  of  the  remains  of  good 
feeling  indicated  in  your  mode  of  spending  the  day,  and  upon  your  paying  cer- 
tain penalties.  Even  the  public  may,  at  some  fUture  day,  be  admitted  to  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  menTfication.  Sut  ^8  must  be  when 
the  Pluckless  are  no  more*--a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished-— a  period 
which  shall  soon  arrive— viz.  before  the  publication  of  No.  VI.  of  this  series  of 
papers.-^.  N. 

THE  GENBEAL  QUESTION. 

No.  I. 

Mr  Fkesidbnt,  that  the  flesh  is  weak ;  to  be  hooted  at 
The  Liberal  is  dished.  The  Cock-  in  the  impotent  perpetration  of  de^i- 
neys  have  proved  themselves  more  cable  vice ;  to  be  dudced  in  the  slough 
intense  idiots  than  knaves  general-  of  despond  by  the  base  crew  you  have 
ly  are,  and  are  now  dumb  in  their  been  trying  to  exasperate  against  an 
impotence.  There  is  much  wicked-  honesthouseholder ;  tobeputintothe 
ness  in  and  about  London,  and  else-  stocks  by  the  very  profligates  to  whom 
where ;  a  gross  appetite  for  slander  and  you  have  been  offering  cheap,  irreli- 
indecency  is  craving  and  aching  to  be  gious,  and  obscene  tracts ;  to  be  haul- 
fed,  and  yet  these  caterers  have  been  ed  down  from  the  barrel-head  on  which 
incapable  of  supplying  garbage.  All  vou  have  been  playing  your  mounte- 
that  was  necessary  for  thdir  work  was  oank  tricks  before  '^  the  low  earth," 
a  slight  smattering  of  erroneous  infer-  and  elevated  to  the  pillory  by  the  gang 
mation,  as  much  cleverness  as  belongs  you  have  sickened  at  the  picture  of 
to  a  second-rate  bagman,  the  liveliness  their  own  corruption  ;  to  be  sent  into 
of  an  under- waitej  in  a  suburban  ta-  solitary  confinement,  lest  you  should 
vem,  the  grace  of  a  street- walker,  not  pollute  the  operation  of  the  tread-mill ; 
yet  utterly  battled,  the  philosophy  of  and  finally,  admitted,  with  a  hesita- 
an  itinerant  lecturer  on  Reform,  th^  ting  hand,  to  the  rites  of  burial  in  the 
eloquence  of  an  uiiemployed  barrister's  vaiuts  of  the  Pozzi,  among  the  very 
clerk,  the  wit  of  an  editor  of  the  fif-  scum  and  reflise  and  excrements  of 
tieth  Incarnation  of  Joe,  the  man-  mortality. 

Bers  of  a  run-away  London  tailor's  ap«        We  are  decided  enemies  to  every^ 

prentice,  and  the  morals,  of  a  retiited  diing  bordering  upon  exaggeration ;  so 

Dagnio-kee]^,ruralizingbeyond£ast-  that  the  above  wul  no  dcmbt  appear  to 

end— Yet  m  all  these  qualifications  many  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  tne  cha- 

have  they  been  found  wanting ;  and  racter  and  catastrophe  of  the  Liberal, 

unable  to  pick  up  a  dishonest  subsist-  Two  or  three  dozen  men  and  women 

enee,  they  are  now  starving  on  unpaid  kid  their  heads  together  to  produce  an 

amall-beer,  and  parsnips  taken  on  tick,  eflect— a  sensation — to  make  hits — to 

It  is  a  sad  business,  indeed,  to  be  preyed  kick  up  a  row — to  startle  the  cits — to 

upon  by  a  longing  desire  for  all  sorts  set  the  gutters  on  fire — to  pull  old  or- 

of  low  and  dirtv  wickedness,  and  yet  thodox  gentlemen  by  their  pig-tails-^ 

to  find,  altho&gQ  the  spirit  is  vaUing,  to  laugh  outr^;ht  in  the  faces  d!  mo* 
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idest  females^  aimI  whisper  indecencies 
into  their  e^rs,  as  they  walked  in  &• 
mily  parties  to  church — to  grimace  the 
parsons — ^to  patronize  prostitutes^  and 
p3  employ  the  Sahhath-day  in  penning 
panegyrics  on  vices  which  occupied 
them  during  the  whole  week.  The 
devil  is  in  it,  thought  they,  if  we  do 
not  hecome  distinguished  charact^s. 
"  There  goes  a  Liberal/'  will  every 
voice  excUim ;  '^  how  beautiful  his 
veUow  breeches!" — '^  Behold  ApKol** 
lar !"  But,  0  Gremini,  what  is  this  ? 
A  madness  has  seiiM  upon  the  people. 
Spitting,  hissing,  hooting,  cursing, 
cuffing,  kicking,  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  King,  Cond^,  and  Grande^,  are 
hwed  to  the  horse-pond — goose  and 
gander  stand  aloof  on  the  green  in 
breathless  astonishment,  as  splash  af- 
ter ^lash,  squash  after  squash,  goes 
Cockney  upon  Cockney  into  the  liquid 
element.  Peter  Bell's  ass,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Hampstead  huckster,  brays 
foru  Balaam ;  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog  leaps  into  the  pool  with  suspicious 
humamty,  and  brings  out  Tims  by  the 
nape  of  tne  neck,  who  is  instanter  spun 
back  by  a  tall  man  in  the  crowd,  re- 
cognized to  be  ODoherty.  Pygmalion 
having  crawled  to  the  bank,  is  betray- 
ed by  the  pimple  of  his  nose,  just  peer- 
ing through  the  mud,  to  the  ven- 
geance of  that  much-injured  tailor, 
and  gets  forthwith  measured  for  a  suit 
of  mounung.  King  Leigh  is  drooping 
like  a  water-lily,  and  weeping  like  a 
crocodile,  with  his  hands  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  yellow-breeches.  The  infe- 
rior rout  keep  puddling  to  and  fro,  un- 
dktinguishable  from  frogs  and  pow- 
heads ;  and  fr€fm  shore  to  shore  of  that 
small  Mediterranean  is  heard  a  gurg- 
ling croak,  that  sa^s,  or  seems  to  say> 
'^  The  kingdom  of  Cockaigne  is  sunk 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep  V 
But,  Mr  President,  to  lay  aside  fi- 
gure and  all^^ry,  I  ask  you,  a  weU- 
infbrmed,tolerably  well-behaved  mem« 
ber  <tf  a  Christian  community,  if  ever, 
Ihrmighout  the  experience  of  a  life, 
mm  apparently,  from  the  cut  of  your 
jib,  versing  oa  threescore,  you  read, 
or  heard,  or  dreamt  of  such  an  utter 
and  inutterable  set  of  blockheads  as 
these  LiberalB  ?  Why,  at  first,  they 
proclaimed  of  themselves,  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  behave  like  so 
many  bulls  in  a  china-shop.  A  stra- 
mash  was  expected.  But  instead  of 
the  Bulls  of  Bashan,  who  idiould  make 
theb  9ffpeBX$Det  bat  a  quantity  of  apes. 


mopinff  and  mowii^^  eadi  pui^ing  on 
the  ower  with  his  paw  on  posterior, 
■and  the  whole  array  at  thdr  wits'  end 
at  the  novelty  of  their  situation.  In- 
stead of  going  to  work  forthwith  among 
the  p<»rcelain,  the  apery  betook  itseu 
to  plundw.  Hop  goes  one  little  blear- 
eyed  hero,  with  scurvy  and  excoriated 
lups,  and  the  manifest  mark  of  the 
chain  encircling  his  neck  in  blue  ruin^ 
into  a  vase,  m  seardb  of  cheese  or  a  bag 
of  nuts,  every  now  and  then  grinmng 
over  the  rim,  disappointed  in  his  acm^ 
tiny,  but  delighted,  nevertheless,  with 
the  originality  of  hLs  own  inventive  ge* 
nius.  A  bolder  baboon,  mountii^  a 
tripod,  clutches  a  china  shephercUsa 
from  a  shdbf,  and  mumbles  her  all  over 
with  the  loathsome  slime  and  slaver 
ofhis  hideous  brute-endearment.  The 
hard-bosomed  nymph  resists,  and  the 
hairy  sibyl  letting  her  drop  on  the 
floor,  hurkles  round  and  round  the 
shivered  fragments  of  his  love,  in  the 
blind  rage  of  his  animal  desire,  and 
the  dim  perplexity  of  a  nature  unas- 
sisted by  reason  to  distinguish  living 
flesh  from  the  potter's  clay.  A  mer- 
rier monkey — a  fellow  of  most  rare 
wit  and  infinite  fancy,  rises  with  a 
chance  looking-glass,  and,  like  Nards- 
^sus  of  old,  is  desperately  enamoured 
of  his  own  fair  proportions.  The  love-* 
sick  youth  hangs  his  head  considera- 
bly to  the  one  side  like  a  puppy  weigh-* 
ed  down  by  the  dew,  and  acts  in  a 
manner  to  attract  the  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  ac- 
cidentally taking  a  peep  into  the  win- 
dow. An  ouran-outang  addicts  him- 
self to  study,  and  sits  as  solemn  aa 
Solomon  at  the  Ledger,  chewing  • 
piece  of  Indian-mJbb^,  and  tasting  • 
little  of  the  ink,  as  a  liquor  hitherto 
unknown.  Meanwhile  the  main  body 
and  both  wings  are  filching-^wfaen 
.  Messrs  English  and  Co.  coming  into 
their  shop,  employ  the  moments  imme- 
diately succeeding  their  first  surprise, 
in  securing  Pan,  Narcissus,  and  Solo* 
mon.  A  general  hullybaloo  pursuea 
the  scampering  imitation-men  on  thdr 
retreat,  most  of  whom  are  taken  pri^ 
soners.  Some  are  sent  to  Pidcock — a 
score  or  two  are  distributed  among  the 
small  travelling  bear-proprietors — a 
few  fall  into  the  service  of  elderly  vir« 
gins  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham, — and 
perhaps  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  go 
stuffed  to  the  British  Museum  and 
Private  Collections. 
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Why,  my  good  sir,  it  is  not  the 
blackguardism  of  the  Cockney-wri- 
ters that  is  most  offensive  to  the  pre- 
sent^ and  also  every  absent  company. 
— I  mean^  sir,  to  say,  that  blackguard- 
ism, qu^  blackguardism,  may  not  only 
be  tolerated,  butenjoyed, — witness  the 
former  extensive  circulation  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  present 
popularity   of  the  preaching  of  the 
Reverend  Edward  Irving.     But  on 
being  introduced  to  a  blackguard,  you 
surely  never  expect  to  see  him  sitting 
in  a  small  and  rather  tidy  parlour,  on 
a  settee,  with  pastoral  imagery  darned 
all  over  the  back,  with  yellow  cuisses 
on  his  thighs,  smelling  at  a  nos^ay, 
and  perhaps  reading  at  Petrarch.  You 
were  not  prepared  for  a  display  of 
Miss-Molly'-ism,  in  an  advocate  for 
the   abolition    of  the    Slave  Trade, 
known  by  the  name  of  Marriage;  a 
demand  for  universal  suflfinage  snould 
not  be  effeminately  lisped  out  with 
uncertain  aspirates;  you  are  unrea- 
sonable enough  to  expect  that  he  who 
would  abolish  all  public  grievances 
shall  not  include  grammar  in  the  num- 
ber ;  in  short,  you  will  on  no  account 
whatever  permit  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual to  be  at  once  blackguard  and 
blockhead,  a  "  ne'er-do-weel"  and  a. 
ninny;  bad  qualities  must  not  be  joined 
with  false  quantities;  a  hardened  heart 
and  a  soft  head  are  unpardonable; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  endured  to  see  a 
Cockney  picking  his  steps  to  eternal 
perdition,  just  as  if  he  were  merely 
going  to  eat  hot  muffins  at  Mother 
Red-cap's.    He  who  would  brave  the 
devil,  should  not  fear  to  soil  his  yellow 
breeches ;  and  we  lose  all  patience 
with  a  dapper  deist,  who  talks  of  EU 
as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  band- 
box, who,  were  he  ever  to  go  thither, 
would  be  as  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  weU-educated  people  as  he  had  been 
on  earth,  and  calculated  to  throw  an 
air  of  absurdity  over  the  r^ous  of 
despair.     Yes,  Mr  President,  I  vow 
and  protest  that  I  am  ready,  this  bless- 
ed moment,  to  nardon,  forgive,  over- 
look, all  the  wickedness  of  the  Cock- 
neys.    I  think  nothing  of  it.     But 
never,  never  can  I  pardon  their  mon- 
strous and  unnatiural  stupidity.     If 
they  could  do  any  one  thing  well,  con- 
found me  but  I  would  ask  North  to 
give  them  a  farewell  kick  or  two,  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  paltry  passions. 
But  nothing  but  bungling !   Take  a 
Cockney  and  start  him  upon  a  somset.* 


The  pursy  fellow  has  not  run  three 
lines,  till  there  he  is  at  a  full  stop, 
blowing  like  a  nag  in  the  farcy.  Try 
his  rh3nne8,  and  he  does  not  know  a 
vowel  from  a  consonant,  although 
surely  no  two  things  can  be  more  un- 
like; watch  him  narrowly,  and  you 
detect  his  hand  in  another  man's 
pocket,  uniformly  stealing  trash,  and 
Knowing  no  difference  between  a  grape 
and  a  grozet;  pale,  puffing,  swinkt, 
sweating,  sick  even  to  vomiting  with 
hobbling  over  the  flat,  he  is  as  badly 
off  at  the  fag-end  of  his  sonnet,  as  if 
he  had  just  descended  from  an  hour  at 
the  Tread-mill.  Now,  Mr  President, 
I  maintain  that  this  be  a  true  bUl,  and 
that  no  Cockney  can  be  produced  to 
do  a  sonnet,  which  seems  to  me  rare- 
ly to  exceed  fourteen  lines,  and  which, 
in  his  case,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
reduce  to  eleven,  in  four  hours  and  a 
half,  with  refreshments,  allowing  a 
reasonable  latitude  in  rhymes,  and  not 
being  too  severe  upon  him  on  the  score 
of  grammar,  syntax,  and  so  forth, 
which  would  prove  encumbrances  to 
his  speed.  I  bet  Glengarry's  kilt  to 
Leigh  Hunt's  yellow  breeches,  (the 
long  odds)  that  such  a  feat  shall  not 
be  performed  by  any  native  of  Cock- 
aigne before  the  next  meeting  oi  F^- 
liament. 

Mr  President,  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt you ;  but,  sir,  you.are  fast  asleep. 
Sir,  I  was  observing,  that,  after  all  the 
effi)rts  of  the  Radiods,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, to  work  mischief,  little  or  none 
has  been  done.  The  peopleof  Great  Bri- 
tain are  really  most  excellent  people  in- 
deed, and  know  whom  and  wnat  to 
despise.  They  do  not,  by  any  means, 
like  to  hear  religion  abused  or  sneered 
at ;  and  all  those  jokes  against  par- 
sons, which  make  the  round  of  the 
Whig  periodical  press,  laughed  at,  per- 
haps, as  something  very  funny,  over  a 
horn  of  ale,  leave  no  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  village  to- 
pers, with  r^ard  to  the  character  of 
the  wits.  At  their  own  firesides,  when 
their  comely  wives  and  their  chubby 
children  are  by,  and  the  door  locked 
for  the  night,  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings take  another  turn;  the  better 
part  of  their  nature  has  the  ascendan- 
cy, and  they  look  forward  to  the  co- 
ming Sabbath  with  satisfaction.  They 
are  uncorrupted  by  the  poison  that  is 
worked  off  with  the  malt ;  and  if  ask- 
ed their  real,  sober,  serious  opinion  of 
the  press-gang,  they  would  tell  you. 
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that  they  were  a  set  of  heartless  scamps 
altogether^  and  strove  to  cheat  poverty 
out  of  itg  contentment.    They  would 
rather  have  a  kind  visit  from  their 
'^  Parson^"  than  make  part  of  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  on  some  factious  free- 
thinker ;  and  if  they  had  a  daughter 
to  send  out  to  service^  they  would  ra- 
ther see  her  drowned  or  dead  in  any 
honest  fashion^  than  exposed  to  seduc- 
tion and  desertion  in  the  house  of  a 
Patriot  and  Friend  of  the  people.  When 
they  hear  that  Mr  Such-a-one  has 
been  hanged^  after  all  his  fine  ha- 
rangues^ wey  are  noways  surprised^ 
but  seem  prepared  for  tne  events  and 
chuckle  at  the  idea  of  his  execution 
more  heartily  than  they  ever  did  at  his 
keenest  jokes.  They  know  better  than 
any  demagogue  can  tell  them  what  are 
the  real  hardships  and  evils  of  their 
condition^  and  they  also  know  that 
the  power  by  which  they  must  be  en- 
dured lies  in  their  own  souls.  The  ut- 
ter baseness  and  helpless  debilitv  of 
character  exhibited  at  all  times  by  tnose 
who  set  themselves  against  religion 
and  social  order,  escape  not  their  no- 
tice ;  comfort,  and  quiet,  and  peace,  do, 
on  the  whole,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
loyal  citizen,  while  a  ragged  offspring, 
a  cold  hearth,  and  a  famished  boards 
are  the  concomitants  of  disaffection 
and  turbulence.    No  fire  makes  the 
pot  boil  so  well  as  one  stirred  by  the 
hand  of  content ;  and  a  mechanic  will 
think  that  fare  a  luxury  which  he  eats 
after  six  hours'  labour  at  the  loom, 
while  the  reformer  growls  over  his 
mess  of  pottage  with  an  appetite  poi- 
soned by  anger,  and  forgetful  of  the 
hand  that  fe^s  him.  But,  thank  God, 
all  is  yet  sound  at  the  core  of  the  Eng- 
lish heart :  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  know  who  are  their  friends  and 
who  are  their  enemies.    There  is  not 
one  man  in  Britain  who  does  not  know 
that  Bristol  Hunt  is  a  despicable  scoun- 
drel, or  would  hold  a  hot  potato  one 
moment  from  his  mouth,  on  receiving 
sudden  intelligence  of  his  being  found 
dead  in  a  jakes. 

Now,  Mr  President,  I  cannot  see 
much  sense  in  those  fine  disquisitions 
which  have  been  served  up  so  plenti- 
fully to  us  of  late  in  magazines,  re- 
views, &c.  on  the  great  superiori- 
ty of  the  ancient  over  the  modem 
(Uiuna.  Put  Shakspeare  aside,  and 
who  are  the  great  old  dramatists  of  this 
country  ?  Very  imperfect  workmen,  I 
can  assure  you.  Not  one  of  them  all 
luis  drawn  a  single  natural  character. 


The  plots  of  their  plays  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  interesting,  and  no  great  moral 
is  Mt  stamped  upon  the  heart.  They 
give  us  bursts  of  passion,  and  that  is 
all, — ^bright  images  now  and  then,  and 
occasionally  charming  versification. 
But  the  texture  of  their  works  is  mi- 
serable patch- work;  their  bombast, 
fustian,  extravagance,  exaggeration, 
and  violation  of  nature,  is  beyond  all 
bounds--and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  not  one  of  them  all,  in 
spite  of  new  editions,  dissertations,  es- 
says, and  critiques,  has  taken  any  hold 
on  the  English  mind.  They  never  had 
any  strong  hold  upon  it,  and  never  will 
have ;  for  our  poetry  is  now  diviner, 
deeper  far ;  and  a  play  no  better  than 
one  of  Massingers  or  Ford's  would 
damn  an  author  for  ever  tp  the  middle 
order. 

But,  Mr  President,  few  subjects  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  Shall  I  make  my  son  a 
Scotch  minister?  He  is  a  preacher; 
and  hangs  on  from  year  to  year,  in 
hopes  of  a  manse.  He  is  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  but  still  he  has  no  manse. 
At  last  he  is  offered  a  kirk,  in  a  re- 
mote, cold,  moorish  part  of  the  world, 
with  a  mean  name,  as  bare  of  all  as- 
sociations as  the  pavement  of  a  sunk 
flat.  Stipend  small ;  manse  indifferent ; 

flebe  scranky ;  only  one  gentleman's 
ouse  in  the  parish,  and  that  uninha- 
bited. Our  Sandy  accepts;  marries 
Miss  Susie  Simpson,  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  seven  sisters.  Susie,  be- 
ing come  of  a  prolific  family,  breeds 
yearly,  and  even  produces  twins — gets 
fat,  lazy,  and  both  red  and  broad  in 
the  face,  but  dresses  well,  and  likes  a 
how-towdy.  Now  and  then  a  cow 
dies,  and  the  she^  take  the  sturdy. 
Meal  is  a  drug,  arid  the  fiars  sink  like 
quicksilver  in  rainy  weather.  Sons 
and  daughters  must  be  closed  and 
educated — and  fed;  perhaps  about  a 
dozen,  and  the  question  is.  How  is  all 
that  to  be  accomplished?  Now,  Mr 
President,  considering  the  very  narrow 
income  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  do  not 
you  think  that  they  should  be  brought 
back  to  celibacy  ?  A  bachelor  might 
Hve  and  grow  fat  on  a  stipend  that  at 
present  keeps  a  large  family  in  starva- 
tion. I  never  could  see  any  hardship 
in  celibacy.  Take  bachelors  and  mar- 
ried men  by  the  lump,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  former  are  much  better 
for  clergymen,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  rich  endowments.  If 
young  men  think  it  hard  to  be  pre- 
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rented  from  marrying,  let  them  go  in- 
to the  army^  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  wife  and  four  children,  attached  to 
a  marching  regiment ;  or  let  the  ram- 
pant young  gentleman  go  to  the  har, 
and  support  a  family  on  the  salary  of 
a  sheriffship,  or  on  the  princely  in- 
come of  an  advocate-depute.  A  der- 
g3rman  should  have  notning  to  do  hut 
attend  to  his  flock ;  no  married  man 
can  do  that  so  regularly  and  rigorous- 
ly as  a  Ccelehs.  I  defy  him — and  that 
is  the  point  at  issue.  A  married  cler- 
gyman, on  a  scanty  income,  may  he 
a  good  family-man,  notwithstanding 
his  many  discomforts ;  hut  I  say  that 
I  defy  him  to  write '  such  gooa  ser- 
mons as  a  hachelor,  ceteris  paribus ; 
he  will  not  even  be  ahle  to  deliver  them 
so  well ;  for  who  can  commit  to  me- 
mory in  a  manse  crawlmg  with  chil- 
dren? 

Pardon  such  Ught  remarks,  my  dear 
President,  on  a  serious  subject.  Sure 
I  am,  that  they  would  be  taken  in  good 
part  at  a  Presbytery  diimer,  and  would 
give  no  ofience  to  the  excellent  and 
admirable  clergy  of  Scotland.  Excel- 
lent and  admirable  clergy  indeed ;  and 
since  my  plan  is  not  perhaps  soon  to 
be  adopted,  may  their  Manse  mean- 
while swarm  with  offspring,  and  the 
honest  howdy  be  familiar  with  its 
white-painted  gate.  Our  ministers  are 
Indeed  theguardians  of  national  cha- 
racter. Themselves  frequently  tibe 
sons  of  peasants,  they  know  well  the 
annals  of  the  poor ;  and  methinks  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  come  with 
a  peculiar  grace  from  the  hps  of  men, 
who,  in  their  youth,  slept  in  lowly 
huts,  and  who,  in  after  life,  are  sepa- 
rated, even  in  condition,  by  no  high 
barriers  from  the  humble  ones  of  the 
earth.  They  know  more  than  their 
brethren  around;  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  character  and  spirit  of  stir- 
ring life,  without  having  their  feelings 
deadened,  or  hardened,  or  frittered 
away  by  much  participation  in  its  am- 
bitious concerns.  The  meek  and  sim- 
ple religion  which  they  teach,  brings 
them  back  willingly,  and  with  plea- 
sure, to  the  joys  and  sorrows  or  the 
poor  man's  lot ;  and  from  the  pulpit 
they  see  the  narrow  pew  in  which  they 
sat  when  children  ;  and  now  and  then 
have  a  vision  of  the  grey  head,  gone 
down  into  the  grave,  that  used,  in  other 
days,  to  be  turned  reverentially  to- 
wards the  preacher  of  the  word.  Their 
ordinary  pursuits  in  the  week-day 
world,  partake  of  the  quiet  and  con- 
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tented  spirit,  that,  with  such  limitation 
as  human  infirmities  impose,  prevails 
over  the  peasantry  of  our  land.  Blame- 
less mirth,  wit  vnthout  gall,  fancy  that 
sheds  a  cheerfUl  light  over  meetings 
assembled  even  for  sacred  purposes, 
humour  that  plays  and  dallies  with  the 
harmless  oddities  and  contrasted  tem- 
peraments of  men  all  zealous  in  tibe 
good  cause ;  the  joke,  the  jest,  and  the 
jibe,  free  from  all  ribaldry,  and  the 
pungent  anecdote  that  will  bear  repe- 
tition a  thousand  times,  because  speak- 
ing to  the  experience  and  illustrative 
of  the  heart.  Where  can  all  these  be 
found  more  fresh,  vigorous,  and  racy, 
than  among  the  ministers  of  our  esta- 
blishment ? 

It  has  been  asked,  what  they  have 
done  in  science,  in  philosophy,  m  his- 
tory, in  poetry  ?  Much  in  all.  But  it 
is  not  their  business — ^it  is  not  their 
duty  to  strive  or  to  excel  in  such 
thin^.  Let  each  clergyman  take  care 
of  his  parish ;  and  ii  he  does  so,  it  is 
all  that  man  can  require  of  him,  or 
need  be  recorded  on  his  tomb-stone. 
Eminent,  distinguished,  illustrious, 
immortal  names,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world,  are  not  wantug  in 
the  annals  of  the  Scottish  church  :  nut 
hundreds  of  men,  greater  than  they, 
have  gone  to  their  graves  with  perish- 
able and  forgotten  names,  although 
their  voices  were  heard  only  by  a  gmall 
congregation,  and  the  sphere  of  their 
usefmness  was  but  a  parish  with  two  or 
three  glens  and  pastcnral  hill-sides,  that 
shone  at  night  with  cottage-hearths  like 
a  few  sprinkled  stars.  Let  the  sense,  the 
moderation,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
piety  of  our  peasantry,  speak  for  their 
pastors,  both  the  dead  and  the  living, 
and  let  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
overrate  both  the  magnitude  and  the 
influence  of  their  own  attainments  in 
the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  country  which  they  now  dig- 
nify and  adorn,  without  the  men  who, 
for  centuries,  have  ministered  at  the 
humble  altars  of  our  national  faith,  and 
have  so  long  preserved,  by  doctrine, 
precept,  and  example,  that  moral  and 
religious  spirit,  without  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  is  hollow,  and 
all  her  knowledge  unable  either  to  en- 
lighten or  elevate.  Religion,  not  phi- 
losophy, has  made  us,  as  a  people,  what 
we  are ;  and, with  all  our  defects,  faults, 
vices,  and  sins,  we  possess  much  that 
true  science  could  not  give,  nor  false 
take  away ;  something  too  high  for  the 
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mere  worldly  mind  to  understand ;  atid 
that  has  preserved  the  hearts  of  our 
people  sound  at  the  core,  when  there 
were  outward  appearances  of  rotten- 
ness and  corruption. 

Mr  President,  if  I  were  writing  an 
article  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  I 
coidd  not  indulge  in  a  more  digressive, 
excursive,  and  occasionally  rotatory 
style,  than  that  along  whose  involutions 
and  gyrations  I  have  for  half  an  hour 
past  heen  carried.  Where's  the  harm  ? 
Palling  long  faces  for  any  length  of 
time,  can  do  little  good  eitner  to  indi« 
viduals  or  nations.  The  human  mind, 
I  maintain,  is  made  capable  of  adapt- 
ing  itself,  without  moral  or  intellectual 
injury,  to  the  most  opposite  moods 
most  suddenly  brought  on ;  and  ge- 
nuine mirth  may  all  at  once  wipe  up 
the  tears  of  too  true  misery.  Unbe- 
coming levity  is  not  seen  in  the  tran- 
dtion  from  one  thought  or  feeling  to 
another,  but  in  the  thought  or  feeling 
itself ;  and  the  merriment  that  reason 
allows,  may  often  delight  to  assume 
the  quaintest  and  most  fantastic  garb, 
and  even  wear  "  motley"  in  the  mas- 
querade that  at  midnight  dissolves 
away  into  real  life.  It  is  for  this  that 
I  love  your  Magazine,  sir ;  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  give  you  my 
opinion  of  the  last  Number. 

Sir,  your  last  Number  is  inimitable. 
Buoyant  as  a  balloon,  deep  as  a  divine- 
bell.  Had  I  ever  written  a  single  syl- 
lable in  the  great  periodical,  modesty 
had  made  me  mum,  but  silence  be- 
comes not  a  subscriber.  A  gib-cat, 
Shakespeare  says,  is  the  most  melan- 
choly of  animals ;  but  he  could  not, 
were  he  able  to  rejad,  get  through  a 

Eage  of  Number  79,  without  feeling 
is  gravity  relax  into  a  smile.  My  mo- 
ther is  a  very  grave  woman,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  has  longhada  notion  that 
Ebony  is  not  the  thing ;  but  one  even- 
ing last  week,  at  tea,  her  sides  began 
to  shake,  and  her  face  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression altogether  unaccountable.  I 
thought,  Mr  President,  that  some 
crumbs  of  the  short-bread  had  gone 
down  her  wrong  throat,  and  threaten- 
ed to  cut  short  her  days.  All  at  once 
she  burst  out  into  a  giggle,  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen ;  and  then  into  a  compressed 
gruff  cough,  and  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  snorts,  like  an  old  horse  of  sixty, 
to  thegreat  alarm  of  me,  her  dutifjil 
and  afi^tionate  son.  ^^  Oh  !  that  Ma- 
gazine .'Will  A)e  the  death  of  me,  Mi- 
chjV-  And  therewith  she  released 
Vol.  XIV. 


£bony  from  his  concealment,  having', 
during  three  cups,  sat  upon  him,  till 
George  Buchanan  was  black  in  the 
fiice,  and  staring  like  a  Turk.  On  went 
her  spectacles ;  and  Blackwood,  like  a 
banner,  was  unfurled  before  the  steam 
of  the  kettle.    Her  sharp,  forward, 
acute,  hook-nosed,  covenanting  coun- 
tenance, fixed  with  a  sort  of  slightly 
self-upbraiding  smile  of  wonderment 
and  delight,  not  free  from  a   spice 
of  devilry,  on  the  wicked  but  cunning 
Magi — ^for  so  she  considered  La  Pu- 
celle — ^inspired  me  with  emotions  of 
the  deepest  filial  reverence  for  my  aged 
and  honoured  parent,  and  would  make 
an  excellent  print.    It  is  thus,  Mr 
President,   that  the  Magazine  calls 
forth  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature, 
strengthens  the  domestic  afiEections, 
and  tnereby  the  stability  of  the  state. 
Hoping,  and  indeed  not  doubting, 
that  you  will  pardon  this  little  fire-side 
picture,  I  proceed  to  give  you  my  free 
and  unbiassed  opinion  of  No.  79.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Royal  Number,  it 
is  the  best  of  any  Magazine  that  has 
appeared  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.   What    means    that  ingenuous 
blush  of  *'  maidenly  shamefacedness" 
on  the  cheek  of  my  beloved  Christo- 
pher ?   Well,  then,  here  is  Taylor  and 
Hessey,  and  I  will  sport  Candide  upon 
that  Miscellany. 

This,  with  some  gentle  violence  done 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
maybe  called  a  respectable  Magazine. 
Pygmalion  calls  it  the  ^^  cream  of  •pe- 
riodical literature;'*  may  I,  without 
offence,  call  it;  the  ^'  milk  and  water?" 
Now,  sir,  milk  and  water  is  by  no 
means  a  Iratd  thing,  except  when  on  the 
turn,  that  is,  sourish ;  and  this,  me- 
thinks,  is  rather  sugary.  I  know  little 
or   nothing  about  the  contributors, 
which  I  regret,  as  otherwise  I  might 
indulge  in  a  little  innocent  personality. 
There  seem  to  be  a  quorum  of  Cockneys 
among  them,  and  that  leavens  tne 
whole  mass.  They  know  little,  and  care 
less,  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  keep  chatteringaway fluent- 
ly enough  about  various  small  matters, 
<^great  to  little  men,"  and  sometimes  in 
no  disagreeable  vein.  The  criticism  of 
this  Magazine  is  not  below  contempt, 
but  exactly  on  a  level  with  it ;  and  its 
attempts  to  delineate  manners,  and  so 
forth,  most  abortive.  The  writers  seem 
all  to  have  lived  in  lodgings,  and  to  be 
distinguished  rather  by  the  smooth- 
ness, than  the  variety  of  their  wear- 
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ing  s^parel.  They  sneer  iu  an  under 
tone  at  good  society,  yet  without  much 
bitterness,  more  like  persons  who  have 
never  been  in  it,  than  often  kicked  out 
of  it,  although  symptoms  of  the  latter 
predicament  might  be  selected.  A 
bang-up  contributor  or  two,  peradven- 
ture,  figures  away  in  white  upper  tog- 
gery and  Belcher  handkerchief,  and 
uirows  his  hat  intq  the  ring.  But  they 
are  palpable  pretenders ;  and  must  be 
the  derision  of  Pierce  Egan  and  Josh. 
Hudson.  They  talk  about  theatres, 
and  are  witty  upon  Liston's  face ;  ad- 
mire Miss  Tree  s  singing,  and  analyaie 
farces.  Of  general  literature  (¥rith  the 
exception  of  the  Doctor)  they  Know  no- 
thing, and  all  classical  acquireraents 
they  despise.  Few  of  them  nave  been 
at  a  University,  except  on  the  top  of  a 
coach ;  and  of  those  few,  more  than 
one,  we  believe,  were  plucked.  Not  un- 
frequently  an  ingenious,  or  at  least 
smartish  essay,  is  somehow  or  other  got 
up,  and  we  think  that  we  remember 
having  seen  not  a  bad  tale  or  two  of 
the  picturesque  and  pathetic.  Puns  pre- 
vail, but  all  poorish ;  and  the  play  upon 
words  is  seldom  happy.  We  suspect 
most  of  the  contributors  are  costive 
from  sedentary  habits ;  and  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  derangements  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  deaden  merriment, 
the  dulness  of  their  convivial  merri- 
ment, although  great,  is  not  extraor- 
dinary. They  are  by  no  means  a  bad 
set  of  fellows  in  their  way,  yet  we  are 
not  over-anxious  for  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  any  of  them ;  andif  their  Ma- 
gazine be  but  so  so,  yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  deserve  some  credit  for 
even  their  very  indifferent  success  in  a 
work  so  uncongenial  with  their  usual 
habits  and  pursuits,  the  contributors 
being,  as  they  inform  us,  young  attor- 
neys, solicitors,  half-pay  officers,  quon- 
dam pedagogues,  young  men  of  genius 
of  no  profession,  and  anonymous  cor- 
respondents in  county-towns,  such  as 
Verax,  An  tipater.  Vox  et  Preterea,Bow- 
wow,  and  Louisa  Mildmay. 

Their  September  Number,  sir,  is 
pretty  fairish;  some  of  your  worst  have 
not  been  ten  times  better.  ^  '^  Sm  Roam" 
crs,  (Hd  Johnny  >Fb%-ar,''  is  written  in 
a  strain  of  unfortunate  exaggeration, 
but  is  a  vivid  picturesque  description, 
and  manifestly  the  work  of  a  man  of 
DO  mean  talents.  It  is  a  great  deal  too 
Jong ;  but  R.  A.  is  one  of  their  best 
men ;  and  should  he  ever  quarrel  with 
them,  which  is  probable,  he  would  be 


no  disgrace  to  your  own  Invincibles. 
NuffiB  Criticce,  No.  I.,  is  by  the  in- 
gemous  Elia,  but  is  no  great  shakes. 
It  contains  one  choice  passage.  ^^I 
have  dwelt  longer  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive the  merits  of  these  poems,  because 
I  have  been  hurt  by  the  wantonness, 
(I  wish  I  could  call  it  by  a  gentler 
name,)  with  which  a  favourite  critic 
of  our  day  takes  every  occasion  of  in- 
sulting the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Syd^ 
ney."  Hazlitt  and  i^lr  Philip  Sydney, 
Moll  of  Wapping  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots!  Pygmalion  can  by  no  means 
allow  that  Sir  Philip  was  a  gentleman. 
Admirable  judge  of  manners  and  mo- 
rals! *'l  cannot  think,  (says  simple 
£lia,)  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  was  that  opprobrious  thing, ' 
&c.  Tne  age  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  de- 
fence of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  by  Charles 
Lamb,  of  the  India-House,  against 
WilliamHazlitt,  ^^  the  gallant  of  South- 
ampton-row." *'  Walking  Stewart^* 
by  the  late  Opium-eater  !  Mercy  on  us ! 
is  the  Enghsh  opium-eater  dead  ?  We 
take  it  much  amiss  that  he  never  told 
us  of  his  illness.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  ooigecture  whv  his  mends  did 
not  invite  us  to  his  mneral.  The  air 
of  Cockaigne  must  have  killed  him,  ao- 
customed  tp  breathe  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere on  the  mountains.  It  was  always 
distressing  to  us  to  think  of  that  swan 
surrounded  by  geese,  and  we  are  hap- 
py that  he  is  dead.  May  we  meet  m 
another  and  a  better  Magazine.  The 
smallest  article  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased, is  valuable  to  those  who  knew 
his  fine  and  powerful  genius ;  he  lived 
upon  ether  and  opium,  while  his  new 
friends  got  stup&ed  on  tobacco  and 
beer. 

The  three  next  ar^tcfc*— nihil — no- 
thing. 

A  third  Letter  to  the  DramaHstg  of 
the  Day.  We  lay  the  lives  of  a  cat 
against  that  of  a  butterfly,  that  this 
German  is  a  Paddy.  Had  OI>oherty 
not  lived,  John  Lacy  had  never  been 
bom.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  Adjutant  begot  him ;  for  this 
48  dearly  the  older  man  of  die  two ; 
but  Morgan  made  him  a  Magaziner, 
and  John  would  &in  be  six  feet  high. 
It  won't  do— it  won't  indeed.  Mr 
Lacy  is  not  a  member  of  the  Free  and 
Easy.  If  his  breeches  don't  sit  easier 
than  his  banter,  ye  gods,  how  he  must 
straddle ! 

Sir  Henry  Heron,  byNalla.  Allan 
Cunnyngfaam  is  a  man  of  genius,  and. 


what  is  better  still,  an  honesty  indepen- 
dent nutn.  May  he  prosper  in  all  his 
undertakings.  All  his  Tales  have  great 
merit;  most  of  them  are  too  long. 
This  one  begins  beautifully,  but  th^e 
is  no  end  to  it ;  and  unless  he  corrects 
this  fault  of  prolixity,  we  shall  really 
b^n  to  get  angry  with  him.  He 
writes  as  if  anxious  to  make  out  a  sheet. 
Messrs  Taylor  and  Hessey  can  easily 
remedy  this.  Pay  him  more  for  half 
a  sheet  than  a  whole  one,  and  Allan 
will  delight  all  his  readers  that  have 
eith^  heart,  soul,  or  imagination.  His 
fine,  wild,  rich,  imaginative  stories, 
ftdl  of  rivers,  and  glens,  and  all  the 
emblazonry  of  Scotland,  have  indeed 
fallen  into  strange  neighbourhood; 
and  we  would  rather  than  a  hundred 
oysters  hear  one  of  them  read  aloud  by 
a  Cockney  ore  rotundo.  Allan  is  a 
monster  in  this  Magazine,  and  must 
be  stared  at  as  a  strange  fowl  by  the 
Tomtits. 

Charles  Dnke  of  Orleans*  Early 
French  Poets.  This  belongs  to  a  se- 
ries of  articles,  all  of  them  curious  and 
uiteresting.  The  translations  are  re- 
markable for  elegance  and  fidelity. 

*^  The  Doomed  Man,"  is  a  long,  and, 
in  some  parts,  impressive  sea-story. 

The  Report  of  Music,  nobody  ever 
read  ;  and  the  "  Drama"  is  done  by  a 
pert  dunce,  who  considers  admittance 
to  the  green-room  the  highest  human 
honour,  and  writes  like  a  person  that 
would  marry  an  inferior  actress. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  contents  of  Taylor 
and  Hessey  fw  September.  You  seem 
drowsy,  Mr  President ;  but  make  no 
painful  efibrts  to  keep  your  eyes  open ; 
for  I  love  to  harangue  before  you  when 
you  are  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  po- 
ntics of  this  Magazine  are  most  con- 
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lug  the  disloyal  knit  from  his  lair, 
shake  him  by  the  neck,  and  ask  him 
either  to  tell  us  what  he  means  in  the 
English  or  Cockney  tongue,  or  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut  fi>r  a  twelvemonth. 
This  sulky,  sneaking,  snivelling  style 
of  political  discussion,  is  more  than 
people  of  any  party  can  well  put  up 
with  in  a  free  country.  There  were 
never  before  known  such  ambiguous 
fellows ;  and  it  looks  as  if  they  had 
not  courage  to  bray  stioud  their  politi- 
cal Balaam,  lest  they  might  thereby 
incur  the  risk  of  ofifending  naif  a  score 
of  Tory  subscribers,  for  whose  sakes 
alone  they  preserve  a  semblance  of  re- 
spect for  the  old  sacred  institutions  of 
the  land.  From  anything  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  Magazine,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  concluding,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of 
England,  or  that  she  possesses  an  esta- 
blisned  church. 

Mr  President,  you  have  been  told, 
sir,  I  presume,  that  the  ancient  cry 
*'  personality,*'  is  still  kept  up  against 
us,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  deny  it. 
We  shall  do  no  such  thing.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  shall  take  and  tear 
into  pieces,  with  the  most  unrelenting 
personality,  every  scamp  that  attacks 
church,  king,  or  ourselves.  None  of 
your  mean,  malicious,  cowardly,  ob- 
scure hints,  in  this  Magazine— God 
forbid ! — ^but  the  open,  plain  charge, 
which  he  who  runs  may  read ;  and 
proof  accumulated  on  proof,  till  the 
culprit  is  buried  under  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence. No  honest  man  shall  ever  be 
so  much  as  laughed  at  by  us,  if  we  see 
reason  to  think  that  our  ridicule  an- 
noys him ;  and  as  a  proof  of  our  sin- 
cerity, we  request  any  such,  whom  we 
may  have  occasionally  quizzed,  just  to 
temptible — ^not  tlhat  the  summary  or  write  us  a  letter  to  that  effect,  and  ne- 
events  is  badly  written— on  the  con-     ver  more  shall  they  be  named  in  Mags. 


trary,  the  compiler  is  an  able  man. 
But  I  speak  of  the  spirit  that  runs 
through  the  whole  concern.  The  wri- 
ters are,  with  rare  exceptions,  low- 
bom,  underbred  radicals,  who  feel 
awkward  at  the  existence  of  gentle- 
men, persons  of  any  condition,  lords, 
ladies,  and  so  forth.  A  ^^  House  of 
Lords,**  a  building  absolutely  full  of 
nobles,  is  not  to  be  got  over  at  all ;  and, 
in  short,  a  dull  disconcerted  Whiggism 
whines  and  whimpers  through  the 
work,  afraid  to  speuc  out,  yet  mutter- 
ing against  ministers,  either  for  doing 
or  not  doing  something  or  other,  Grod 
knows  what-Hso  that  we  often  hmg  to 


But  there  are  some  few  score  scribbling 
scoundrels  in  this  world,  whom  we 
shall  yet  farther  scarify.  Nothing  will 
it  avail  them,  when  bound  and  bleed- 
ing, to  cry  out  to  the  crowd,  **  Did 
you  ever  see  such  personality  ?"  The 
crowd  will  perfectly  agree  with  their 
view  of  the  case,  and  sooth  them  by 
loudly  declaring,  at  each  whack  of  the 
thong,  that  the  nunishment  is  per- 
sonal. But  who  vml  attempt  a  rescue  ? 
Not  a  soul.  A  few  skulking  accom- 
plices may  scowl  among  the  erowd, 
bite  the  thumb  like  assassins,  and  in 
pot-houses  plot  and  plan  revenge ;  but 
the  biMesi  among  them  is  no  match 
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f(tf  the  most  diminutive  of  our  print- 
er's devils. 

But^  sir^  after  all,  we  are  the  idols 
of  a  people's  love.  The  great  difficulty 
with  us  is  to  prevent  the  nation  at 
large  from  falling  down  and  worship- 
ping us^  who  are  but  mortal  like  it- 
self. We  are  far  from  wishing  to  see 
anything  of  the  sort;  such  enthusiasm 
may  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
'propriety  and  good  taste;  and  I  am 
sure^  Mr  Norths  that  you  are  the  last 
man  in  the  worfd  to  encourage  such 
excesses,  which  are  indeed  inconsist- 
ent with  the  sound  sense  and  strong 
passion  of  the  British  character. 

Mr  President,  Sir  John  Cox  Hij^s- 
ley  and  Dr  Mason  Good  (the  trans- 
lator of  Lucretius  ?)  have  been  lately 
attacking  the  tread-mills;  and  John 
Buli  has  joined  his  forces.  Do  not  you 
agree  with  these  three  distinguished 
philanthropists,  that  men  should  not 
use  women  with  cruelty,  if  they  can 
prevent  it?  Let  the  males  tread  away 
— ^but  find  a  gentler  exercise  for  the 
females.  No  strong  or  weak-bodied 
he-fellow  of  a  pickpocket  or  purloiner 
is  a  proper  object  of  compassion,  ex- 
cept just  as  he  is  going  to  be  hanged ; 
and  if  he  sweat  on  the  tread-miU  to 
the  utmost  wish  of  Hamlet  himself, 
wrench  his  instep,  sprain  his  ankle, 
dislocate  his  knee,  and  bring  his  back 
to  the  lumbago,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever,  that       « 

**  A  wiser  and  a  better  man, 
Hell  rise  to-morrow  mom." 

But  even  although  no  amendment 
in  his  morals  be  visible,  is  there  not  a 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  is  on 
the  Tread-Mill,  battered  and  blistered 
to  a  most  painful  degree,  and  ineffec- 
tually damning  the  keeper  of  the  Brixr- 
ton,  and  the  inventive  spirit  of  the 
age  ?  But  this  argument  does  not  ap- 
ply to  females ;  anything  like  need- 
less cruelty  to  any  woman  is  too  shock- 
ing and  aohorrent  from  every  British 
feeling,  to  be  long  practised  in  the 
shape  of  a  legal  enactment ;  and  if  the 
cruelty  be  accompanied  (as  in  this 
case  it  is)  with  indecent,  disgusting, 
<  and  degrading  circumstances,  it  is  stul 
more  odious. 

Mr  President,  Poetry  is  a  drug. 
Were  we  ourselves  poets,  we  should 
see  the  Public  at  the  devil,  rather  than 
see^  her  tossing  aside  a  volume  of  ours, 
as  if  it  were  a  last  year's  newspaper, 
or  a  Number  of  the  Liberal.    No 


doubt,  our  poetry  would  be  most  ex- 
cellent, at  once  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive ;  but  the  great  gaping  wide- 
mouthed  reading  public,  will  not  suf- 
fer a  man  of  the  brightest  parts  to 
cram  down  her  throat  an  epic,  drama- 
tic, or  didactic  poem.  She  will  not 
bolt  it ;  it  is  known  she  won't ;  and 
when  the  old  lady  gets  obstinate,  ra- 
ther than  attempt  to  lead  or  drive  her, 
it  is  wisdom  to  dislodge  an  ass  from  a 
chosen  position,  or  persuade  a  porker 
to  trip  along  with  alacrity  to  the  scald- 
ing-tub. Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  she 
re&xes  her  musdes  as  if  about  to  swal- 
low, and  approaches  a  quarto  with  the 
apparent  purpose  of  pawing  it ;  but 
no— more  prim  than  tne  primrose,  our 
Dowager  recovers  her  self-possession, 
and  purses  up  her  mouth  as  if  you 
were  about  unwarrantably  to  salute 
her,  and,  retrograding  to  an  ottoman, 
returns  to  the  perusal  of  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  or  the  Cook's  Oracle. 

Perhaps  our  living  poets  are  on  an 
average  gainers  by  this  universal  re- 
jection of  their  addresses.  No  man 
can  now  laugh  at  his  rival.  Envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitable* 
ness,  are  or  ought  to  be  extinct  among 
the  sons  of  song.  There  is  no  spoiled 
child  in  the  family ;  and  the  austere 
mother  turns  as  deaf  a  brace  of  ears  to 
William  Wordsworth,  as  to  Leigh 
Hunt.  Bards  may  continue  to  count 
their  fingers,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
tagging  syllables  to  their  tips;  and 
what  was  formerly  caUed  inspiration, 
passes  now  for  impertinence,  idiotism, 
or  a  blameable  ignorance  of  the  world 
in  a  grown-up  man.  There  are  still 
many  crimes  which  may  be  commit- 
ted with  impunity,  and  even  with  eclat ; 
but  the  highest  character  for  abilities 
and  int^rity,  will  not  avidl  a  man 
now-a-days  against  a  volume  of  versea 
clearly  brought  home  to  him ;  and 
should  he  be  an  incorrigible  offender^ 
he  must  expect  to  lose  caste^  and  be- 
come Cockney. 

Things  gomg  on  at  this  rate  will 
soon  be  as  they  should  be,  for  although 
we  are  advocates  for  the  mitigation  of 
punishment  in  most  criminal  cases, 
yet  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  law 
should  occasionally  be  enforced  ;  and 
there  are  enormities  on  which  even 
the  benevolent  Mrs  Fry  would  wish 
to  see  inflicted  banishment  to  Cock- 
aigne, a  punishment  infinitely  worse 
than  death.  It  is  certainly  ratner  dis* 
reputable  to  be  a  poet>  and  we  have 
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long  observed^  that  to  be  taxed  with  be  wanting  to  express  the  exultation 
so  beings  in  company^  is  an  insult  which  I  feel  at  this  moment  in  the 
which  few  tempers  can  stomach.  *'  I  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Blackwood's 
a  poet^  sir/  I  rise  to  say  it  is  false  t**  Magazine.  From  pallid  and  quivering 
And  on  such  occasions^  unless  a  man  lips  yell  forth  your  curses ;  let  execra^ 
be  as  meek  as  Mr  Brougham  himself,  tions  gui^le  in  your  gullets,  distended 
nothing  seems  lefl  for  it  but  an  ap-  with  tne  rising  gorge  of  your  blackest 
peal  to  arms.  If  the  party  accused  be  bile;  belch  out  your  bitter  blackguard- 
merely  a  bachelor,  it  matters  little ;  ism  lest  you  burst ;  clench  your  fists 
but  if  he  have  a  spouse  and  progeny,  till  your  fretted  palms  are  pierced  with 
it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  an  im-  the  jagged  edge  of  nails  bitten  in  im- 
putation made,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  potent  desperation  ;  stamp  unclean., 
of  unguarded  hilarity,  may  render  the  beasts  with  cloven  feet  on  the  fetid 
one  a  widow,  and  the  others  orphans,  flags  of  your  sty  till  the  mire  mounts 

Indeed,  people  should  consider  well  to  your  mouths ;  fall  down  fainting  in 
before  they  bring  any  such  serious  ac-  foamy  fury,  and  with  horrible  distor- 
cusation  against  the  character  of  any  tiou  of  features,  that  render  your  faces 
man  living  under  the  same  govern-  hideous  as  your  hearts,  mumble  ma- 
ment  and  the  same  laws,  children  ledictions  upon  us,  ye  evil  epileptics ! 
too  of  the  same  native  soil.  To  a  Our  feet  is  upon  your  necks;  you  may 
rich  man,  or  even  a  poor  one  who  has  howl,  but  rise  shall  you  never ;  your 
good  connections,  the  charge  may  fangs  shall  not  pierce  the  leather  of 
prove  innocuous ;  but  what  if  it  go  our  shoe.  Why  that  mad  brandish- 
forth  against  the  fifth  son  of  a  small  ing  of  tails,  ye  serpent-crew,  against 
landed  proprietor,  who  has  his  bread  fetters  of  fire  ?  O  sinful  idiots !  Beel- 
to  bake  and  his  beer  to  brew  ?  Why,  zebub  was  a  Cockney,  and  Moloch 
the  young  man  is  ruined  at  the  very  was  a  radical ;  but  what  are  ye  but  a 
outset  of  life,  and  years,  ay,  long  small,  pitiful  fry  of  fiends,  shrimps  in 
wretched  years,  may  crawl  along  over  iniquity,  mere  adderlings,  cockney- 
his  head,  before  he  is  cautiously  ad-  cockatrices,  of  whom  a  million  wotdd 
mitted  into  some  honest  emplovment.  not  make  one  great  boa  constrictor ! 
God  knows,  Mr  President,  that  no  O  North,  North — ^for  I  can  call 
such  young  man  can  lay  his  ruin  at  you  by  the  cold  name  of  Mr  Presi-< 
your  door.  On  the  contrary,  have  you  dent  no  more — let  us  indulge  with 
not,  often  and  often  again,  stept  be-  gusto  in  one  gaffaw — Ha — ha — ha — 
tween  them  and  destruction,  assured  xi a — ha — ha — ha  !!!!!!!  A  mighty 
the  jealous  old  Public  that  no  poets  army  approach  against  us  !  Music  ! 
were  they, — convinced  her  that  she  Why,  each  regiment  must  have  a  band, 
was  grievously  mistaken  in  the  cha-  Marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  by  all 
racter  of  the  writings  laid  before  her,  that  is  crashing  and  sonorous !  Hark 
that  they  were  surely  prose,  and  that  the  hurdy-gurdies  !  Lo !  the  advanced 
these  sons  of  honest  men  were  no  guard!  By  the  immortal  spirit  of  John 
shame  to  their  parentage,  and  guilt.1  Gilpin,  there  comes  the  cavalry !  If 
less  of  that  offence,  as  the  babe  un-  the  riders  give  point  with  their  swords 
bom.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  as  they  do  with  their  toes,  how  irre- 
that  humanity  is  one  of  the  brightest  sistible  the  onset !  These  are  the- 
jewels  in  your  crown,  and  that,  when  Hampstead  Heavy  Dragoons,  headed 
all  the  rancour  of  party  is  buried,  am-  by  Hunt.  You  may  ken  Yellow- 
ple  justice  will  be  done  to  that  rare  Breeches  by  the  tail-feather  of  the 
union  of  tenderness  and  determina-  cock-pheasant  sticking  in  his  bonnet, 
tion,  of  softness  and  severity  success-  See  how  he  is  rising  in  his  profession  ! 
fidly  exerted,  which  class  vou  among  Daylight  gleams  between  the  saddle 
the  greatest  benefactors  ot  your  spe-  and  his  bounding  bottom, 
cies,  Numa,  Draco,  Lycurgus,  Alfred,  Wave,  Cockaigne,  all  thy  banners  wave ! 
and  Jeremy  Bentham.  And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  I 

Mr  President,  we  have  our  enemies.        Now,  North,  let  us  give  the  Nel-^ 

and  we  rejoice  in  it.     Were  the  Eng-  son  war-cry—"  Death  or  Westminster 

lish  language  more  numerous  a  thou-  Abbey  !"  Up  with  your  crutch,  on 

sand-fold  than  it  absolutely  is,  were  your  shelty ;  let  me  up  behind  you^ 

there  a  hundred  adjectives  for  one,  and  for  he  carries  double ;  and,  if  you  can* 

no  such  thing  as  a  feeble  expletive  in  cutoff  Yellow-Breeches  from  the  maiiv 

the  vast  Tocabulary,  words  would  still  body,  the  day's  our  own.    , 
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7%e  General  Question.    No.  I. 


CSept. 


Hurra !  old  blade,  we  ride  apace— 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 

We  have  cut  them  off  with  a  shil- 
ling; now  summon  them  all  to  sur- 
render. "  Gentlemen,  you  are  taken 
prisoners,  dismount  ana  pile  arms." 
(Tims  would  fain  treat  upon  terms) — 
f<  No— surrender  at  discretion,  on  pain 
of  instant  death  !"— "  That  we  will 
never  do  wile  our  orses  can  ohhle." 

Mr  Ambrose,  a  pot  of  porter — From  the  fresh  tap,  sit 

turn  on  the  wings  of  love." 

The  General  Question,  No.  II.,  will  be  publishei;  on  the  first  of 

NOVEMBER. 


Quadrvpedante  puirem  ioniiu  guatU  singula 
caimpum, »- ViRGiL. 

At  that  moment  the  enemy's  ma- 
gazine hiew  up ;  the  route  became  ge- 
neral ;  and  being  now  somewhat  thirsty 
vdth  m]^  oration,  I  beg  leave  to  sit 
down,  with  the  most  poifect  contempt 
for  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  and 
admiration  of  Patrick  Robertson. 


je< 


swifter  than  medtta^ 


BITS.      BY  THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 


Painters  seem  to  infest  periodical 
literature  at  present,  and  the  public  is 
bored  with  long  accounts  of  picture- 
galleries,  which  it  may  be  very  plea- 
sant and  delightful  to  visit,  but  rather 
a  dry  lounge  to  read  about,  especially 
to  those  who  have  never  been  there. 
No^,  here  are  two  children's  books 
full  of  pictures,  one  entitled  ^'  Scenes 
in  Africa,"  and  the  other  ^^  Scenes  in 
England,"  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 
Let  us  see  if  the  pictures  in  them  will 
not  describe  just  as  well  as  those  in 
the  gallery  at  Petworth. 

No.  14.  Druidical  Rocking  Stonet. 
•—A  ghastly  light,  that  seems  to  come 
neithw  from  heaven,  earth,  nor  hell, 
flickers  over  a  pile  of  loose  hanging 
rocks,  that  might  have  been  flung  into 
their  present  form  in  the  battle  of  the 
Titans.  The  pile  is  crested  by  a  gro- 
tesque and  grim  block  of  granite,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cocked  hat,  but  without 
a  feather — ^for  all  is  bare,  blasted,  and 
herbless.  *'  Not  even  a  vernal  bee  is 
heard  to  murmur  there."  Behind  is 
the  sullen  sea — ^without  a  sail — not  a 
flying  fish  skims  its  surface.  There 
is  a  mortal  deadness — a  putrefaction  in 
spite  of  salt — a  depth  beyond  reach  of 
jMumraet — *^  of  the  old  sea  a  reveren- 
tial fear"— a  something  profounder 
than  the  ocean,  of  Byron  or  Barry 
Cornwall.  Was  there  ever  such  a  sea 
— ^uch  a  sky — such  an  earth !  Terrific 
union  of  tne  three  kingdoms  of  the 
universe !  A  large  flat  stone  is  lying 
on  the  foreground — the  stone  of  sacri- 
fice—incarnadined and  encrusted  with 
the  blood  of  victims,  ghastly  as  a  cloud 
in  a  stormy  sunset — a  gore-stone — a 
blood-petrifaction — a  hebetated  horror 
—a  piece  of  the  masonry  of  murder — 


a  chip  of  the  old  block  on  which  Abel 
feU, 

^^  Beneath  the  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain." 

What  a  knife !  tempered  in  Tartarus 
— hafted  in  hell — steeped  in  Styx — 
whetted  on  the  stony  heart  of  despair. 
And  there  is  the  victim — cowed,  con- 
vulsed, contracted  into  a  shivering  and 
shuddering  lump  of  inanition.  He 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  touches  no- 
thing, yet  all  things — a  death-in-life ! 
a  kneeling  swoon  !  a  conscious  curse ! 
a  ghost  at  the  hither  end  of  the  dark 
passage  of  eternity !  a  spectre  that  has 
swindled  the  swathing-sheet  of  its 
horror,  and  antedated  Use  moment  of 
its  own  doom,  rendering  the  brink  of 
the  grave  more  horrible  than  the  bot- 
tom, and  shewing  the  triumph  of  the 
bloodless  living  carcase,  in  tne  strag- 
gle for  mastery  of  hideousness  over 
the  worm-eaten  bones  and  fleshless 
stink  of  a  buried  anatomy!  There 
stands  the  Druid,  with  a  beard  like  a 
comet — Saturn  seems,  in  comparison,  a 
smooth-chinned  younker.  Time  flows 
down  the  "  hoar  antiquity,"  as  if  it 
were  a  river.  What  a  cataract  of  old 
old  hair !  A  silent  Niagara,  streaming 
for  ever  and  ever  from  that  broad,  still, 
deep  lake — ^his  face !  The  Misletoe ! 
— ^but  go,  go  to  the  picture — gaze  upon 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night,  **  from 
mom  to  dewy  eve;"  dream  of  it — ay, 
dream  of  it,  if  you  dare ;  and  then  you 
will  be  as  wise  as  I  am — and  that's 
"  stark  nought ;"  for  the  world  is  re- 
volving on  its  own  axis,  and 

^^  They  that  creep  and  they  that  fly 
Just  end  where  tliey  began.** 

No.  78.  iSXrfdcbu;.— The  powjer  of 
tliis  picture  cannot  be  Mly  felt  under 
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the  ]|alf-hour.  It  deepens  i^wn  the  tish  navy  contemptible  as  a  oock-boat 
eye  of  the  soul  like  the  hush  of  even-  dredging  for  oysters.  He  is  not  a  l»rd 
ihg.  We  stand  on  the  mountain-top.  of  prey — not  he  indeed — only  a  bird 
It  is  indeed  an  imaginative  length,  of  flight.  There  he  goes— sugh—Bugb 
The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  level  —sugh— ventilating  the  universe,  win- 
fades  away,  and  is  lost  in  tne  intensity  nowing  space,  and  driving  on  before 
of  the  feeling  of  everlasting  ascension  his  wings  the  current  of  time  into  the 
and  declension.  frozen  sea  of  eternity.  My  friend  Daw 

painted  a  picture,  where  an  eagle  was 

'«  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up,  carrying  off  a  child,  and  its  mother 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  down,  scaHng  the  cHff  to  storm  his  eyry. 

Andth»ewegoroundabout,round  about,  why,  this  here  eagle  would,  at ''  one 

•  fell  swoop,"  brush  down  a  regiment  of 

but  never  on  a  level— clouds,  rack,  cavalry,  Uke  nine-pins ;  nor  so  much 

mist !  the  onl^  perpetual  motion,  the  as  feel  the  standard  of  England  am(»ig 

eternal  turmoil,  the  commonwealth  of  his  talons.    Ay,  such  a  bird  does  in- 

chaos,  where  Ruin  has  himself  been  deed  dignify  ornithology.    But  were 

dethroned,  and  brought  to  the  block  he  shot  by  heaven's  artillery — struck 

by  chimeras,  his  subjects ;  no  pros-  down  by  the  thunder-stone — shivered 

pect  for  the  legitimates :  here  a  re-  by  the  forked  lightning — ^where  is  the 

storation  could  not  be.    This  is  your  man  to  stuff  him?  where  the  glass-case 

true  Unholy  Alliance.    Talk  of  divine  big  enough  to  hold  him  ?  and  in  what 

right  here,  and  a  blast  from  the  dread-  museum  could  the  *'  secular  bird  of 

fiu  Nowhere  sends  you  howling.  ages"  be  entombed  ? 

"  Oh! 'tis  a  passionate  work!"  Yon-  *        ♦        *        ♦        * 

der  eagle  is  like  a  condor — a  roc — ^for  Scenes  in  4/rica.— -No.  26.  Mumbo- 

ali  is  mighty,  monstrous,  vast,  im-  Jumbo. 

measurable,  mfinite,  eternal.  The  ark  No.  59.  Alligator  swallowing  a  Buf- 

might  rest  between  the  wings  of  the  falo. 

bi^d,  safe  as  on  Mount  Ararat.   As  he  The  History  of  African  Superstition 

sails  on  the  roaring  ocean  of  heaven,    is (We  beg  your  pardon,  Pygma- 

he  makes  the  largest  ship  in  the  Bri-  lion — ^but  we  can  stand  this  no  longer.) 


FRIZE  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  AGE  OF  HOMER,  &C.* 

We  are  right  simple  people,  and  lia-  being  presented  with  a  hundred  gold 

ble  to  be  imposed  upop,  but  we  hope  guineas.    Why,  a  hundred  gold  gui- 

to  get  wiser  as  we  grow  older,  and  es-  neas  will  purchase  him  a  housQ  in 

cape  being  quizzed  during  the  closing  Grub-Street,  with  all  the  old  furniture, 

years  of  life.     If  this  humbug  about  a  wife,  donkey-cart  and  donkey,  ttnd 

Homer  be  intended  seriously,  and  if  several  complete  suits  of  "  old  does." 

the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  did  He  is  absolutely  set  up  in  life  for  all 

award  to  the  author  his  Majesty's  pre-  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  unless,  in  the 

mium  of  one  hundred  guineas,  tnen  pride  of  wayward  genius,  he  laundi 

we  just  venture  to  hint,  with  all  the  out  into  all  manner  of  extravagance, 

humility  in  the  world,  that  a  set  of  he  will  never  be  able  to  run  throuti^ 

more  egregious  idiots  are  not  at  pre-  his  fortune.     How  unequally  are  &e 

sent  extant  in  the  dominions  of  our  good  things  in  this  world  distributed ! 

gracious  Sovereign  George  the  King,  Here  is  one  of  the  weakest  and  most 

than  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  unproductive  of   mankind  suddenly 

whose  names  we  some  time  ago  read  in  raised  to  affluence  by  a  single  Essay ; 

the  newspapers  as  forming  the  Council,  and  yet  we  remember  seeing  a  great 

and  so  forth,  of  the  Society.    The  de-  agriculturist,  at  a  public  meeting,  re- 

plorable  dunce  of  the  Dissertation  de-  ward  a  man  and  his  wife  with  thirty  shil- 

served  to  be  set  in  a  corner  with  a  pa-  lings,  for  having  respectably  brought 

per  cap  on  his  numskull,  insteau  of  up,  without  parish  assistance,  eleven 

*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Homer,  his  Writings  and  Genius ;  and  on  the  State 
of  Religion,  Society,  Learning,  and  the  Arts,  during  that  period.  Being  the  Prize  Ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  for  his  Majesty's  Premium  of  One 
Hundred  Guineas,  for  the  best  Dissertation  on  the  above  Subject.  London :  G.  and 
W.  B.  Whittaker.    1823. 
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Sii  Prize  Dissertation  on  Hamtrs  Age,  6cc.  [!^^* 

diOdren.  Why^  a  hundred  guineas,  in 

the  hands  of  a  man  of  judgment,  would 

purchase  a  suffiden  t  q  uan  tit y  of  pickled 

poilc  to  feed  and  fatter  the  families  of 

a  hundred  paupers  for  a  whole  Anno 

DominL  A  hundred  guineas  is  as  much 

as  was  ever  paid  for  any  one  single  ar-    ^o™  i^*'  ^^^^^ »'  ^"*  "o^  ««te  *•>«  ■««-• 

tide  in  Blackwood's  !ilacazine.     It  is     ^ion  of  that  people.'  


already  fifteen  centuries.  Herodotnamaie 
no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  histoiy; 
for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  ojf 
such  nations  only  as  were  ftmous  for 
their  wars,  their  commerce,  andgrandenr, 
so  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  just  rising 


seldom  that  more  than  a  reward  of 
hundred  guineas  is  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  murderer.  Give  us  a 
hundred  guineas,  and  we  wiU  publish 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  Chaldee 
MS. 
The  ninny  in  hand  holds  Homer  and 


From  this  pa-^sage  in  Rollin,  I  woold 
infer  that  the  Greeks  could  not  at  that 
period  relate  anything  new  of  the  Jews, 
as  they  would  well  know  that  mider  their 
own  wonderfal  allecories,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  they  possessed  a  most  surpri- 
sing antitype  of  Jewish  history  and  cns- 

1.  '      n    1-    T^     ^f  i»    ^™* »  '"  ^'^  ^^  *«*™  ^o  have  com- 

tojjeone  flesh.  Part  of  his  proof    pjjg^  ^  complete  heathen  Scripture  (if  I 

may  be  allowed  the  term)  out  of  the  sa- 
cred inspired  writings ;  and  the  veiy  ri- 
lence  of  Herodotus  upon  the  Jewish  his- 
tory confirms  me  in  my  opinion. 

**  Now,  as  it  is  very  evident  the  Greeki 
either  could  not  or  would  not  elnddrie 
their  poet  and  his  works,  how  can  a  mo* 


nq^  he  given. 

"  One  of  the  great  beauties  ascribed  to 
the  Homer  by  his  critics  and  historians, 
is»  the  keeping,  or  classical  exactness  of 
his  descriptions  of  the  customs  supposed 
to  be  in  use  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan 
I  would  ask  those  critics  or  histo- 


rians from  whence  could  they  judge  of    ?e™  «"t»c  do  it  by  referring  to  them  ?  It 


his  being  correct,  unless  they  drew  their 
knowledge  of  his  correctness  from  the 
writings  of  Moses,  there  being  no  heathen 
author  anterior  to  the  Homer  :  and  the 
eariiest  after  him  is  Herodotus,  of  whom 
Wakefield  says,  *  We  find  from  Herodo- 
tus, the  first  Greek  historian,  that  no 
more  was  known  of  this  Homer  or  Ho- 
mems,  nor  so  much  in  his  day,  which 
might  be  (2-3.4-500)  years  after  Uie  event, 
as  in  our  own.* 

''  I  now  select  a  passage  from  Rollings 
Ancient  History,  which  I  think  applica- 
ble to  this  subject.  *  When  Esdras  was 
in  power,  as  his  chief  riew  was  to  restore 
religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  disposed 
the  books  of  Scripture  into  their  proper 
order,  revised  them  all  very  carefully,  and 
collected  the  incidents  relating  to  the 
people  of  God  in  ancient  times,  in  order 
to  compose  out  of  them  the  two  books  of 
Cihronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  his- 
tory  of  his  own  times,  which  was  finished 
by  Nehemiah.  It  is  their  books  which 
end  the  long  history  which  Moses  had 
begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came 
after  them  continued  in  a  direct  series, 
till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest 
of  the  sacred  History  is  not  wTitten  in 
that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilst  Esdras 
and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latter 
part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom 
pro&nc  autliors  call  the  father  of  history, 
began  to  write.  Thus,  we  find  that  the 
latest  authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the 
first  authors  of  the  Grecian  history ;  and 
when  it  began,  that  of  God*s  people,  to 
compute  only  from  Abraham,  included 


is  impossible  !  I  therefore  repeat  again, 
there  is  no  prototype  for  those  Grecian 
poems  but  the  sacred  writings;  and  it 
will  be  most  flattering  to  the  Author  of 
this  Essay,  if,  at  any  subsequent  perioif 
die  hj'pothesis  advanced  in  it  tboold  b8 
found  worthy  of  further  investigation.** 

^lany  other  circuinstance8>  however^ 
shew  Homer  to  have  been  the  Jewish. 
lawgiver.  Jacob's  daughter,  Binah, 
was  carrietl  off  while  he  was  sojourn- 
ing in  Shalem  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  Helen  was  carried  off  by  Thesent. 
Simeon  and  Levi^  Dinah's  brotheiSy 
were  particularly  active  in  the  war 
against  Hamw  and  Shechem^  and  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  rescued  their  sister  from 
Theseus  and  his  party,  as  is  weU 
known  to  most  classical  Cockneys.  The 
next  prominent  event  in  the  Iliad  is 
the  anger  of  ^chilles^  and  hia  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  Grecian  ar- 
my. In  like  manner,  David  withdrew 
from  the  army  and  the  presence  of 
Saul. 

"  I  shall  not  touch  upon  his  justifldde 
provocation,  that  is  not  needful  here;  bdl-' 
I  beg  to  obser\'e,  David  had  his  folkn^enb 
who  are  thus  described  :— 

"  *  And  every  one  that  was  in 
and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  i 
one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  then— ' 
selves  imto  him,  and  he  became  a  oqitiliv 
over  them ;  and  there  were  with  IbSb^ 
about  four  hundred  men.* 

**  I  do  not  think,  when  it  is  eonriden^ 
of  what  David*s  followers  were  composoJy 
that  it  derogates  from  their  respeeCabflil^ 
3 
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liey  have  a  parody  In  the  myrmi- 
r  Achilles,  who  are  thus  descri- 

tunes  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  wanns 

V  myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms ; 

hSaa^  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 

smfic,  formidable  band, 

roracious  wolves  that  seek  the  springs, 

ildingthirsttheir  burning  bowels  wrings.'  '* 

than,  Saul's  son,  and  David's 
is  killed  in  battle,  and  passion- 
.mented.  Achilles  has  his  friend 
.118,  loses  him  in  battle,  and  in- 
in  unbounded  grief. 

irill  instance  another  point  of  re- 
ice  in  the  characters  of  David  and 
J. 

appears  derogatory  to  the  spirited 
ought  character  of  Achilles,  that 
Id  be  found  by  the  ambassadors  of 
nnon  playing  the  harp;  David 
the  harp — ^there  is  the  coinci- 
bnt  what,  in  the  inspired  royal 
tt,  strikes  as  sublime,  in  the  hea^ 
neral  appears  trivial  and  effemi- 

*i8  touching  the  Ijrre,  is  classical, 
gf  the  Grecian  instrument;  but 
I  at  the  harp  can  only  be  account- 
3  a  copy  of  David. 
e  horses  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
lously  described  *.  Achilles*s,  as 
let  as  the  winds ;  but  Job's  war- 
irhich  is  the  poetry  of  Moses,  is 
I  superior.  Achiiles*s  horse  Xan- 
»ke ;  Balaam's  ass  spoke,  and  no 
Bsits  prototype." 

an  afford,  as  Mr  Jeffrey  says, 
er  quotation. 

i  second  subject  is  the  classing  of 
ly  and  ships ;  in  the  Iliad  it  is 
the  style  of  the  counting  over  the 
ribes  of  Israel.  And  if  I  inquire 
er  than  the  song  of  Deborah,  the 
ire — *  "Why  did  Dan  remain  in 
ksher  continued  on  the  sea-shore.* 
beautiful  song  of  Deborah's,  I 
I  allusion  to  a  custom  similar  to 
ich  caused  the  anger  of  Achilles : 
hose  verses  supposed  to  be  utter- 
le  mother  of  Sisera,  when  she  ex- 
2r  son  from  the  battle : — *  Have 
;  divided  the  prey,  to  every  one  a 
>r  two  !* 

i  third  and  last  subject  I  shall  se- 
elucidation,  is  the  shield  of  AchiU 
description  of  which  has  been  the 
of  all  commentators;  and  yet  it 
f  has  its  prototype  in-  the  sacred 
,  Where  the  account  is  given  of 
ng  of  Solomon's  molten  sea,  we 
that  King  Solomon  sent  for  Hi- 
of  lyre,  a  worker  of  brass,  a  man 
XIV. 


filled  with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and 
cunning,  to  work  in  all  works  of  brass.' 
There  also  is  the  King  of  lyre's  letter  to 
Solomon,  wherein  he  particularizes  tliat 
*  Hiram  was  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,*  &c.  The  molten 
sea  is  described  to  be  round ;  the  words 
are, 'round  all  about*  Farther,  it  stood 
upon  twelve  oxen,  *  three  looking  to- 
wards the  north,  three  towards  the  west, 
three  towards  the  south,  and  three  to- 
wards the  east*  Achilles*s  shield  is  de* 
scribed  round,  supposed  to  represent  the 
world ;  it  is  surmounted  with  twelve  com- 
partments, representing  cities  in  different 
situations  of  civilization— some  hi  peace, 
others  in  war. 

"  The  description  of  those  twelve  cities 
appear  to  me  to  bear  strong  resemblance 
to  various  situations  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  were  in  during  their  progress  to 
the  promised  land.  I  will  select  such  as 
appear  most  prominent  In  the  third  com- 
partment of  the  shield,  mention  is  made 
of  two  judges,  and  two  talents  of  gold ; 
those  two  judges,  or  elders,  I  think  may 
be  taken  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
two  talents  of  gold  is  certainly  applicable 
to  the  Israelites;  as  rating  gold  by  talents 
was  peculiar  to  them.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
compartments  are  very  descriptive  of  the 
advance  of  the  Israelites ;  more  particu- 
larly the  fifth,  in  which  the  account  of  the 
two  spies  bears  strongly  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  spies  sent  out  by  Joshua, 
before  the  taking  of  Jericho.  If  we  se- 
lect the  eighth  compartment,  we  there 
find  a  perfect  representation  of  Boaz  and 
his  reapers ;  and  in  the  ninth,  the  vintage, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  account  of  the 
Syridn  vine,  with  its  cluster,  which  was 
cut  down  by  the  men  sent  out  by  Moses 
to  view  the  promised  land. 

'*  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  shield 
could  bear  no  resemblance  to  Solomon's 
molten  sea,  inasmuch,  that  the  centre  of 
the  shield  displayed  earth,  sea,  and  hea- 
ven. I  do  not  advance  it  as  a  counter- 
part, but  to  take  the  account  of  the  cun- 
ning  workman,  Hiram :  he  has  much 
consequence  given  to  him  as  an  artist  in 
the  sacred  books  ;  and  Vulcan  being  call- 
ed forth  by  Thetis,  for  a  work  of  wonder, 
appears  an  exact  imitation  of  the  Tyrian 
workman. 

"  The  twelve  cities  upon  the  shield 
agrees  with  the  number  of  oxen  upon 
which  the  sea  rests.  The  display  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  upon  the  shield  has  been 
held  fortii  as  a  wonder  that  the  Grecian 
poem  should  give  such  an  early  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  but,  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  we  have  the  names  given  of  the  same 
constellations. 
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'<  I  find  in  Josephus  this  superb  piece 
of  workmunship,  the  molten  sea,  descri- 
bed thus :  '  And  its  figure  that  of  an  he- 
misphere.' Joseplius  remarks,  that  Solo- 
mon did  not  well  in  the  ornaments  he  put 
on  and  about  this  sea,  for  there  were  fi- 
gures not  exactly  agreeing  with  the  law  ; 
a  similitude  of  it  would  therefore  be  easily 
adapted  by  the  Grecian  rhapsodists.'* 

Thus  far  had  we  proceeded  in  get- 
tingup  a  slight  flimsy  article  for  Ebony, 
on  a  classical  subject,  when  suddenly 
the  scales  fell  from  our  eyes,  and  we 
saw  into  the  very  heart  of  a  pound  of 
butter  at  that  moment  lying  before  us 


on  the  breakfast- table.  ^'  The  burden 
of  the  mystery  of  all  this  uninteHigi- 
ble  world,"  (see  Wordsworth,)  was 
lightened ;  we  understood  everything 
in  a  trice ;  difficulties  were  seen  taking 
wing,  and  disappearing  beyond  the  ho- 
riaon ;  we  found  in  our  breeches-pocket 
a  key  to  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  na- 
ture ;  the  secrets  of  the  universe  were 
imparted  to  us  in  confidence;  hoax- 
ing, and  humbugging,  and  trotting, 
stc^  displayed  in  their  native  colours; 
and  we  said  to  ourselves  in  a  smile  and 
a  soliloquy,  "  We  have  been  bam- 
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HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 


BY  THE  BEVE&END  EDWARD  laVlNG. 


We  laid  before  our  readers  ample 
extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  Heaven 
and  Earth,  Mr  Southey's  Vision  of 
Judgment,  and  Mr  Thomas  Moore's 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  with  suitable  ob- 
servations on  their  '^  scope  and  ten- 
dency :"  for  we  presume  they  have  a 
^'  scope  and  tendency,"  as  well  as  the 
works  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  that  we  un- 
derstand them  nearly  as  distinctly  as 
Macvey  Napier  understands  the  In- 
ductive Philosophy.  *'  Heaven  and 
Hell"  is  a  taking  title,  and  terrifically 
intellectual.  Earth  has  a  dull,  cold,  in- 
sipid sound,  after  that  formidable  mo- 
nosyllable. Mr  Irving  does  not  call 
his  work  ''  Judgment  to  Come,"  a 
Poem,  but  an  Argument,  and,  conse- 
quently, does  not  divide  it  into  scenes, 
acts,  cantos,  titles,  or  even  portions, 
but,  simply,  into  parts.  An  analysis, 
and  a  few  extracts  from  Part  VII.,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  compare  the  ge- 
nius of  the  minister  of  the  Caledonian 
Church,  Hatton  Garden,  with  that  of 
the  wayward  Childe,  the  WMthy  Lau- 
reate, and  the  English  Anacreon. 

The  poet,  or  orator,  (call  him  which 
you  will,)  is  impressed  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  awful  character  of  his 
theme,  and  pauses  at  the  threshold,  to 
take  breath,  and  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking-place.  Compare  the  fol- 
lowing exord^m,  or  invocation,  with 
the  commencement  of  Paradise  Lost, 
should  you  not  immediately  recollect 
any  thing  similar  to  it  in  Byron  or  Tom- 
my Moore. 

^*  I  enter,  therefore,  into  the  unseen  worlds 
which  shall  be  built  up  for  the  habitations 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  in  a  cool 


reasonable  spirit,  invoking  the  help  of  Grod 
to  guide  my  steps ;  and  whosoever  will  ac- 
company me,  I  pray  to  do  the  same,  and 
not  to  resign  himself  to  the  guidance  of  my 
judgment,  which  is  hardly  able  to  guide 
myself.  Upon  the  nature  of  these  two  se- 
veral estates  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  cor- 
rectly ;  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has 
arisen  from  inconsiderate  interpretations 
of  the  language  of  Scripture.  Of  how  ma- 
ny light- witted  men,  unto  this  day,  is  the 
c(mstant  psalm-sinking  of  heaven  a  tiieme 
of  scorn  ;  the  fire  and  brimstone  ef  hell,  a 
theme  of  derision  I  And  on  the  other  hand, 
by  how  many  zealous  but  injudicious  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel  are  they  the  themes 
of  rhapsodies,  which  end  in  nothing  but 
the  tedium  and  disgust  of  those  who  hear  !'* 

t 

Put  this  into  verse — and  what  bet- 
ter commencement  could  you  have  of 
an  Excursion — thus : 

I  enter,  therefore,  into  the  unseen  worlds. 
Which  for  the  habitations  shall  be  built 
Of  righteous  and  wicked,  in  a  cool 
And  reasonable  spirit — ^the  help  of  Gk>d 
To  guide  my  steps  invoking ;  and  whoe*er 
Accompanies  me,  I  pray  him  do  the  same. 
And  not  resign  himself  unto  the  guidance 
Of  my  poor  judgment,  which  is  hardly  able 
To  guide  myself.     It  is  no  easy  matter 
Upon  the  nature  of  diese  two  estates 
To  speak  cotrectly,  and  much  misddef  oft. 
From  inconsiderate  Inteipretation 
Of  Scriptural  language,  has  arisen  to  Aem 
Oh  !  of  how  many  vain  light-wittcd  men 
Is  the  perpetual  psalm-singing  of  Heaiwn 
A  theme  of  soom  unto  this  very  day ; 
Derision's  theme,  brimstone  and  fire  of 

heU! 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  are  they  nuide, 
By  injudicious  gospel-ministers, 
Yet  zealous,  but  the  themes  of  rhapsodies. 
Ending  in  nothing,  but,  of  those  who  bear, 
The  tedium  and  disgust,  &c 
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The  preacher  (beg  his  pardon^  the 
poet)  then  describes  nis  Heaven.  This 
falls  into  verse  almost  of  its  own  ac-* 
cord. 

^'  Glorious  bodies  are  not  restored  to  the 
righteous  only  to  strike  a  harp,  nor  impe- 
rishable bodies  to  the  wicked  only  to  suf* 
fet  and  not  die.  To  the  righteous  they 
are  given  to  renew  the  connexion  between 
spirit  and  matter,  which  is  productive  even 
in  this  fallen  world  of  such  exquisite  de- 
light ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  nicer  ca- 
pacities of  these  new-formed  organs,  a  new 
world  is  created,  fair  as  the  sun,  beautif\il 
as  the  moon,  fresh  and  verdant  as  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.*' 

Yet  not  unto  the  righteous  are  restored 
Such  glorious  bodies,  but  to  strike  a  harpj 
Nor  to  the  bad,  bodies  imperishable 
To  suffer  and  not  die.  No — they  are  given 
Unto  the  righteous,  that  may  be  renewed 
That  union  between  matter  and  the  spirit, 
Productive,  even  in  this  fallen  world. 
Of  exquisite  delight ;  and  then  to  meet 
These  new-form'd  organs*  nice  capacities, 
Fair  as  the  sun,  as  the  moon  beautiful, 
As  fresh  and  verdant  as  was  Eden's  gar- 

den»- 
Lo  !  a  new  world  created  f 

The  imagination  of  the  new  poet  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  now  brightens  and 
expands^  and  yet  exhibits  proofs  '*  of  a 
cool  and  reasonable  spirit. ' 

*'  Who  knows  what  new  enchantment 
of  melody,  what  new  witchery  of  speech, 
what  poetry  of  conception,  what  variety  of 
design,  and  what  brilliancy  of  execution, 
he  may  endow  the  human  faculties  withal 
.—in  what  new  graces  he  may  clothe  na- 
ture, with  such  various  enchantment  of  hill 
and  dale,  woodland,  rushing  streams,  and 
living  fountains ;  with  bowers  of  bliss  and 
sabbath-scenes  of  peace,  and  a  thousand 
forms  of  disporting  creatures,  so  as  to  make 
.all  the  world  hath  beheld,  to  seem  like  the 
gross  picture  with  which  you  catch  infants ; 
and  to  make  the  eastern  tale  of  romances, 
and  the  most  rapt  imagination  of  eastern 
poets,  like  the  ignorant  prattle  and  rude 
structures  which  first  delight  the  nursery, 
and  afterwards  ashame  ou^  riper  years." 

Why  was  this  done  back  into  prose  ? 
Surely  in  the  original  it  will  be  found 
thus  written. 

MHio  knows  what  new  enchanting  melody, 

New  witchery  of  speech,  what  poetry 

Of  new  conception,  what  variety 

Of  new  design,  and  oh  !  what  brilliancy 

Of  execution,  new,  he  may  endow 

The  human  fiiculties  withal— in  what  new 

graces 
He  may  dk)dte  nature ;  with  what  new  en- 
chantment. 


Various,  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and 

streams 
Rushing,  and  living  fbuntains ;  with  what 

bowers 
Of  bliss,  and  Sabbath  scenes  of  peace ! 

disporting 
A  thousand  forms  of  creatures,  such  as 

make 
All  that  the  world  hath  witnessed  seem  like 

pictures 
Drawn  gross,  to  catch  the  infant's  roving 

eyes ! 
And  the  most  rapt  imagination 
Of  Eastern  poets,  all  the  eastern  tale 
Romantic,  like  the  Ignorant  prattle  vain. 
And  those  rude  structures  which  at  first  d^ 

light 
The  nursery,  and  then  ashame  our  riper 

years. 

Mr  Irving  then  draws  an  animated 
picture  of  those  exquisite  enjoyments 
which  will  spring  in  the  new  "  Esta- 
blishment," from  the  heavenly  loves 
and  friendships  of  domestic  life. 

"  The  tongue  shall  be  eloquent  to  dis- 
close all  its  burning  emotions,  no  longer 
labouring  and  panting  for  utterance.  And 
a  new  organization  of  body  for  joining  and 
mixing  afiections  may  be  invented,  mote 
quiet  homes  for  partaking  it  undisturbed, 
and  more  sequestered  retreats  for  barring 
out  the  invasion  of  other  affairs." 

Then  shall  the  tongue,  no  longer  labouring, 
Panting  for  utterance,  eloquent  be  to  speak 
All  its  emotions  burning ;  then  a  new 
Organization  of  the  bodily  frame 
For  joining  and  for  mixing  the  affections 
May  be  invented ; — ^homes  more  quiet  far, 
For  undisturb'd  partaking  of  the  mixture, 
Retreats  far  more  sequester'd,  to  bar  out 
The  invasion  of  all  different  affaurs. 

The  Poetical  Preacher  then  attacks 
all  those  persons  who,  from  that  de- 

S raved  taste  in  human  nature  which 
elights  in  strife  and  struggle,  '^  can- 
not look  upon  innocent  peace  without 
a  smile  of  scorn,  or  a  ravenous  lust  to 
mar  it ;"  and  who,  out  of  this  ''  fund 
of  bitterness,"  pour  forth  epithets  of 
derision  upon  tne  innocent  images  of 
heaven.  He  observes,  that  '*  these 
light  and  ignorant  wits"  laugh  likewise 
at  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  heaven, 
*'  and  strive  to  be  severe  on  the  indo- 
lence of  the  bowers  of  bliss."  Mr  Ir- 
ving meets  these  gentry  boldly. 

'*  But  that  with  all  these  accompani- 
ments it  will  be  a  scene  of  activity,  I  have 
no  doubt.  Activity  both  of  body  and  of 
mind;  that  sensuid  and  physiod  enjoy- 
ments will  be  multiplied  manifold;  that 
affectionate  attacliments  will  yield  a  thou- 
sand times  more  enjoyment ;  that  schemei 
of  future  good  will  occupy  our  thoaghts. 
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and  enterprizes  of  higher  attainments  urge 
our  being  forward.  Then  will  be  the  plea- 
sure of  the  eye,  but  none  of  the  weariness ; 
the  glow  and  glory  of  life,  but  not  its  pride ; 
the  thrilling  joys  of  flesli  and  blood,  but 
none  of  their  odious  lusts." 

And  yet,  that  with  all  these  accompani- 
ments 
'Twill  be  a  stirring  and  an  active  scene, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  a  great  activity 
Of  body  and  of  mind.    I  have  no  doubt 
That  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Christianas  God, 
Both  sensual  and  physical  enjoyments 
Are  multiplied,  for  ever  manifold  ! 
Affectionate  attachments  then  will  yield 
Thousand  times  more  enjoyment;    then 

will  schemes 
Of  future  good  more  occupy  our  thoughts ; 
Then  enterprizes  of  more  pith  and  moment 
Will  urge  our  being  forward.  Then  will  be 
The  pleasure  of  the  eye,  but  all  without 
Its  weariness ;  life's  glow  and  glory. 
Without  its  pride — then  all  the  thrilling 

joys 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  without  their  odious 
lusts. 

There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  want  of  warrn^  in  such  delinea- 
tions ;  nothing  particularly  frosty,  yet, 
certainly,  notning  that  is  not  sound 
and  orthodox,  and  agreeable  to  the  te- 
nets of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Yet 
Mr  Irving  himself,  although  *^  he  has 
no  doubt*  that  heaven  will  be  precise- 
ly as  he  has  described  it,  seems  to  have 
been  uneasy  lest  his  fair  hearers  should 
accuse  him  of  not  handling  the  sub- 
ject con  amorCy  and  makes  something 
like  an  apology,  which,  doubtless,  was 
accompanied  in  the  pulpit  with  a  suit- 
able bow. 

*'  Thus  coolly  do  I  prosecute  a  subject 
which  would  sustain  the  loftiest  flights, 
and  call  into  action  the  strongest  enthusi- 
asm of  the  mind,  because  I  would  justify 
these  great  truths  of  our  religion  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  cool  reason  and  correct  feelings 
of  human  nature,  not  by  high-wrought 
eloquence,  or  picturesque  delineation.  And 
1  would  now  meditate  with  the  same  calm- 
ness  and  collectedness  the  dark  side  of  fu- 
turity, pra3dng  you  to  suppress  your  fears, 
and  listen  with  your  reason  and  judgment 
alone,  which  are  the  only  faculties  of  your 
minds,  from  which  these  several  discourses 
of  Judgment  have  asked  a  verdict.'* 

Thus  coolly  do  I  prosecute  a  subject 
Which  might  the  loftiest  flights  sustain, 

and  rouse 
The  enthusiastic  powers  of  all  the  mind, 
Because  that  I  do  wish  to  justify 
The  primal  truths  of  Christianity, 
By  an  appeal  to  reason  calm  and  cool. 
To  human  nature's  most  correct  emotions. 
And  not  at  all  by  high- wrought  eloqu«nce, 
Or  by  delineations  picturesque. 


And  now,  my  brethren,  I  would  meditate 
With  the  same  calmness  and  collectedness 
Upon  the  dark  side  of  futurity. 
Praying  you  to  suppress  your  idle  fears. 
And  listen  with  your  reason  and  your  judg- 
ment 
Alone  !  which  are  the  only  faculties 
Within  your  minds,  I  do  assure  you  all, 
From   which   each   several   Discourse  of 

Judgment 
Hath  asked  a  verdict. 

Mr  Irving  now  goes  to  hell,  ^'  in  the 
same  cool  and  reasonable  spirit"  in 
which  he  entered  heaven. 

'^  It  is  most  manifest  to  any  one  coolly 
considering  his  own  bosom,  that  if  it  were 
to  give  a  licence  to  the  evil  that  is  within 
him,  to  the  suggestions  of  malice  and  lust 
and  passion,  he  would  become  hateful  to 
himself  and  horrible  to  all  around.  If  the 
fear  of  God  were  cast  away,  and  the  fear 
of  man ;  if  the  rewards  that  attend  honesty 
and  chastity  and  peace  were  no  longer 
known ;  if  one,  in  short,  had  nothing  to 
lose  in  life,  no  death,  and  no  retribution 
after  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  the 
lengths  to  which  he  would  proceed  are 
shocking  to  reflect  upon. 

*'  Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
things  in  the  nether  world.  There  is  no 
hope,  there  is  no  end,  there  are  no  good 
beings  to  hold  the  balance  against  evil,  and 
there  is  no  restraining  providence  of  God. 
Were  there  nothing  more,  I  hold  this  to 
be  enough  to  constitute  the  hottest,  cruel- 
est  helL  I  ask  no  elemental  fire,  no  fur- 
nace of  living  flames,  no  tormenting  de- 
mons, nothing  but  a  eongr^ation  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  wicked  state  in  which  they 
died  and  appeared  at  the  tribunal,  driven 
together  into  one  settlement,  to  make  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  it  they  can.  Let  every 
man  arise  in  his  proper  likeness,  dotbed 
in  his  proper  nature,  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  put  off*,  but  to  die  with ;  let  beau- 
ty arise  with  the  same  pure  tints  which 
death  did  nip,  and  wit  with  aU  its  flashes 
and  knowledge,  with  all  its  powers  and  po- 
licy, with  ^  its  address  ;  let  the  genera- 
tions of  the  unrighteous  gather  together ; 
—and  because  of  their  possessing  none  of 
the  qualities  which  God  approves  in  his 
volume,  nor  caring  to  possess  them,  let 
them  be  shipped  across  the  impassable 
gulf  to  some  planet  of  their  own,  to  carry 
on  their  several  intrigues  and  indulgences 
for  ever; — ^then  here  were  a  hell,  which 
neither  fire  nor  brimstone,  nor  gnawing 
.worm,  are  able  to  represent." 

To  any  one,  eooUy  considering 
His  proper  bosom,  'ds  most  manifest. 
That  were  he  to  give  licence  to  the  evil 
That  is  within  him,  and  to  the  suggestions 
Of  malice,  lust,  and  passion,  he  would  be 
To  himself  hateful,  horrible  to  alL 
If  both  the  fear  of  God  and  fear  of  man 
Were  cast  away ;  rewards  of  honesty. 
Of  charity  and  peace,  no  longer  known : 
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If  ODe,  in  short,  had  nought  to  lose  but  life, 
No  death,  no  retribution  after  death 
Staring  him  in  the  face,  the  lengths  that 

he  would  go 
Are  diocking  to  reflect  on. 

Now,  my  friends, 
This  most  precisely  is  the  state  of  things 
In  the  nether  world.  For  there  there  is  no 

hope. 
There  is  no  end,  nor  no  good  beings  there 
To  hold  the  balance  against  evil,  and  there 
Is  no  restraining  providence  of  God. 
Now,  were  there  nothing  more,  my  Chris- 
tian Friends, 
I  hold  that  even  this  is  quite  sufficient 
To  constitute  the  hottest,  cruelest  helL 
Observe — I  ask  no  elemental  fire. 
No  furnace  heated  with  the  living  flames. 
Not  even  tormenting  demons  i    All  I  ask 
Is  but  a  congregation  of  the  wicked. 
In  the  same  wicked  state  in  whidi  they 

died 
.  And  stood  at  the  tribunal,  driven  together 
Into  one  settlement,  to  make  the  best 
Or  worst  of  it  they  can.     Let  every  man 
Rise  in  his  proper  likeness,  and  be  clothed 
In  his  proper  nature,  which  he  did  not 

choose 
To  put  off",  but  to  die  with.    Let  arise 
Beauty,  with  all  the  self-same  tints  so  pure 
That  Death  did  nip ;  and  Wit,  with  aU 

its  flashes; 
Knowledge, with  all  its  powers ;  and  Policy, 
With  its  addresses  all ;  the  generations 
Of  the  unrighteous  gather  all  together. 
And  because  they  possess  no  single  quality 
That  in  his  volume  God  approves,  nor  care 
About  |)ossessing  them,  then  let  them  all 
Be  shipped  across  the  oulph  im« 

passable, 
To  planet  of  their  own  ;  to  carry  on 
Their  several  intrigues,  indulgences 
For  ever !     Oh  !  my  Christian  Brethren, 
Here  were  indeed  a  hell,  which  oeither  fire. 
Nor  brimstone— 410,  nor  yet  the  gnawing 

worm. 
Can  represent ! 

Dante !  What  is  Dante,  after  that  ? 
TasBO  is  tame — Byron  blank  as  a  cy- 
pher— and  the  ^^  Pilgrimage  to  Kirk- 
of-Shotts,"  an  expedition  to  Paradise. 

The  minister  of  the  Caledonian 
Churchy  Hatton-Garden^  follows  out 
his  view  of  hell  in  the  same  "  cool  and 
reasonable  spirit ;'  and  although  we 
must  all  agree  with  him  in  thinkings 
"  that  upon  the  nature  of  these  two 
several  estates^  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
correctly/'  stiU  we  conceive  the  above 
passage,  which  we  have,  by  a  gentle 
process,  reduced  to  the  original  verse, 
to  be  about  as  correct,  and  as  spirited 
too,  as  the  common  run  of  the  Recluse 
being  a  portion  of  the  Excursion,  a 
poem^  by  William  Wordsworth,  who. 


Mr  Irving  says,  leads  a  "  god 
life"  among  the  mountains  of  Wcs^ 
moreland,  as  distributor  of  stamps  for 
that  coimty. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  above,  and  really 
wished  that  the  preacher  would  not 

Sush  the  matter  any  farther.  But  he 
espises  that  vain  injunction,  ^^  never 
mention  hell  'fore  ears  polite ;"  and, 
to  use  his  own  language  elsewhere, 
(the  language,  too,  of  Dr  Kitchiner, 
and  Mesdames  Glasse  and  Bundle,) 
being  determined  "  not  to  mince  die 
matter,"  he  unfurls  over  the  front  of 
his  pulpit,  that  all  the  spectators  may 
have  a  full  view,  quite  a  new  scenes 
painted  for  the  occasion,  a  ''  Panora- 
mic View  of  Hell."  Exultingly  he 
exclaims-— 

'^  Here,  then,  I  say,  is  hell  enough  out 
of  the  natural  workings  of  such  a  popula- 
tion, without  one  interierence  of  Almighty 
God.  With  what  fuU  swing  power  wul 
rage  and  havoc !  with  what  fell  swoop  the 
arm  of  revenge  will  bring  its  bloody 
stroke!  Hosts  encountering  hosts  in  du» 
bious  battle,  wounds  and  bloodshed  and 
agony,  and  no  relief  of  death  !  Knowledge 
will  invent  systems  of  slavery  and  arts  of 
cruelty ;  and  inventions  for  accomplishing^ 
the  ends  of  wickedness,  beyond  aught  re- 
corded of  in  history,  will  come  forth  from 
thoughtful  and  malicious  brains.  All  the 
cruel  acts  of  man  will  be  played  ofi^  re- 
morseless ;  inquisitionary  dungeons  will 
arise  anew,  and  racks  and  torments  for  the 
body  of  men  will  ply  their  ancient  work. 
The  ferocity  of  Carribs  and  the  dark  cruel- 
ty of  Malays,  and  the  torturing  of  Ameri- 
can savages,  and  Sodom*s  lustfulness,  and 
Carthaginian  fraud,  and  Rome's  tpnnt 
grasp,  wiU  all  revive.  And  beauty  will  be 
there  to  light  the  cruel  fires  of  jealousy, 
and  arm  nation  against  nation  as  hereto- 
fore. And  poetry  will  be  there  to  compose 
the  war-song.  And  ambition  to  league 
revolts ;  and  civil  warfare,  with  every  form 
of  mischief  this  earth  hath  groaned  be- 
neath, all  embittered  and  exasperated  ma- 
nifold. 

'^  Now,  tell  me,  brethren,  could  you 
endure  such  anarchy  and  oonfuskyi  for  a 
life  long—could  you  endure  it  for  ever  ? 
this  carnival  of  every  lust,  ai^d  revelry  of 
every  passion.** 

Here,  then,  I  sat,  is  hell  EKOUOHy. 

MY  BRETHREir, 

Out  of  the  natural  workings  of 
its  people. 

And  all  without  one  single  in- 
terference 

Of  the  Almighty  God.  With  what 
fell  swung 
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Power  here  will  rage  and  hafoc!  with  what 

fell  sweep 
Rdtenge's  arm  will  bring  its  bloody  stroke ! 
Brethren  !  behold  here  hosts  encoimteriijg 

-  hosts 
In  dubious  battle,  blood  and  wounds  and 
,  agony, 

And  no  relief  of  death.    Knowledge  here 
Will  frame  new  slaveries,  and  cruel  arts ; 
Inventions  for  the  ends  of  wickedness, 
Beyond  the  records  of  old  history, 
Come  forth  firom  thoughtful  and  maUdous 

brains. 
All  cruel  arts  of  noan  will  be  played  off 
Remorseless ;  dungeons  inquisitionary 
Will  rise  anew,  and  for  the  bodies  of  men 
Will  racks  and  torments  ply  their^  ancient 

work. 
There  will  the  Carrib*s  wild  ferocity 
Meet  the  dark  cruelty  of  the  Malay, 
And  savage  tortures  of  America ; 
There  Sodom's  lustfulness,  the  fhiud  of 

Carthage, 
And  ^n^ant  grasp  of  Rome,  will  all  revive ; 
And  Beauty  will  be  there  to  light  the  fire 
Of  Jealousy,  and  arm,  as  heretofore. 
Nation  against  nation.     Poetry,  (alas  ! 
Divine  no  more)  the  war-song  will  compose. 
Ambition  will  be  there  to  league  revolts. 
And  Civil  War,  with  every  j&rm  of  mis- 
chief 
'Neath  which  this  miserable  earth  hath 

grieved, 
i^bittered  and  exasperate  manifold. 

Now,  TELL  ME,  BRETHREN,  IF  TOU 

COULD  ENDURE 
Such  ANARCHY  AND  SUCH  CONFUSION 
For  a  LIFE  LONG  ?  COULD  YOU  EN- 

dure*t  for  ever  ? 
Endure  this  carnival  of  every 

LUST,  &C 

We  take  upon  us  to  assert,  that  Mr 
Irving's  congregation,  in  the  Caledo- 
nian Church,  Hatton-Garden,  would, 
if  allowed  to  speak  out,  have  answered 
^is  question  in  the  negative^  with  one 
universal  eroan. 

But  hitherto  Mr  Irving  has  "  sup- 
posed things  no  otherwise  conditioned 
than  tljey  are  here  on  earth."  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  shall  stop  short 
here,  must  be  contented  with  a  most 
imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  hell. 
So  let  him  read  on^  for  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

^'  Hitherto  I  have  supposed  things  no 
otherwise  conditioned  than  they  are  here 
on  earth.  But  what,  if  the  ground  should 
be  doubly  accursed  for  their  sakes  ?  What, 
if  the  body  should  be  liable  to  tenfold  rack, 
ing  pains;  what,  if  the  eye  should  look 
only  upon  unsightly  things,  and  the  ear 

should  lose  its  faculty  of  tasting  melody 

or,  percdving  it,  should  be  invaded  with 
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restless,  dunning  noises ;  what,  if  the  sun 
should  smite  with  tropic  fires,  and  sufibca- 
ting  winds  whirl  the  miserable  natives  to 
and  fro ;  what,  if  the  realities  of  all  that  is 
threatened  should  come  to  pass,  and  the 
mighty  devils  become  our  masters,  and 
we  their  thralls,  to  be  used  and  misused  as 
their  beasts  of  labour ;  what,  if  God  should 
put  forth  his  power,  and  give  the  wicked, 
who  set  him  at  naught,  their  habitation 
upon  some  burning  star  or  fiery  comet,  to 
live  like  the  salamander  in  everlasting  fire  ? 
— What,  if  all  that  Dante  and  Milton  and 
Tasso  have  imagined  in  their  several  hells 
— the  ph3rsical  torments  of  the  one,  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  other,  the  deformed, 
filthy,  obscene  forms  of  the  third — should 
concur ;  and  the  imagined  picture  of  Belial 
be  realized ! 

Thus  fkr,  my  friends,  I  have  supposed 
things 

No  otherwise  conditioned  than  on  earth. 

But  if  the  ground  should  doubly  be  ac- 
cursed 

Even  for  their  sakes,  brethren !   I  ask, 

what  THEN  ? 

What,  if  the  body  should  be  liable 
To  tenfold  racking  pains ;  what,  if  the  eye 
Should  only  look  upon  unsightly  things  ; 
What,  if  the  ear  should  lose  its  fiicnlty 
Of  tasting  melody,  or,  tasting  still. 
Should  be  invaded  with  strange  dunning 

noises; 
What,  if  the  sun  should  strike  with  tropic 

fires. 
And  suffocating  winds  whirl  to  and  fro 
The  miserable  natives ;  what,  if  all 
That  ever  has  been  threatened,  cosae  to 

pass,  '"* 

And  the  all-mighty  devils  be  our  masters, 
And  we  their  thralls,  ay,  or  thdr  beasts  of 

labour. 
To  be  used  and  misused  ?  Say  what,  if  God 
Should  put  forth  all  his  power,  and  give 

the  wicked 
Who  set  thus  at  naught  their  habitation 
Upon  some  burning  star,  or  fiery  comet. 
Like  salamanders  in  eternal  fire  ? 
Say  what,  ir  all  that  Milton, 

Dante,  Tasso, 
Have  all  imagined  in  their  several  hells, 
All,  all  the  physical  torments  of  the  one. 
All,  all  the  mental  anguish  of  the  other, 
And  of  the  third,  the  obscene  filthy  forms 
Deformed,  should  all  concur— and    tfao 

imagined  picture 
Of  Belial  be  realized,  &c. 


"  But  of  these  things — coolly^  cor- 
rectly«  and  reasonaBy/'  says  our 
Preacher  and  Poet,  '^  I  make  no  han- 
dle ;  wishing  to  address  myself  to  ima- 
gination no  farther  than  is  necessary 
to  embody  the  thing  for  the  considera- 
tioa  of  reason.^' 
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The  '^judicious  Irving,"  (that  epi- 
thet shoiidd  no  longer  be  applied  to 
Hook^)  says  that  "  we  very  muck 
take  the  thing  for  grtmted,  when  we 
fancy  the  wickal  cxehtoxe»  pinched  and 
Morched  alive  by  active  ministere  of 
Ood."  His  system,  and  we  presume, 
as  he  is  a  philosopher,  that  it  is  built 
on  a  vast  number  of  facts,  carefully 
ascertained  by  induction — is  thus  de- 
cidedly stated : — 
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they  be  both  engaged^  eohm  ewm  #ofo>) 
or  this  long  and  dbeiborate  descrii^tkm 
of  hell  from  the  Bramah-pen  of  Mr 
Irving,  be  most  conducive  to  health  of 
body  and  soul,  we  leave  to  the  Cfaria- 
tian  world  at  large  to  determine,  and 
to  this  decision  we  shall  bow.  How- 
ever, the  two  are  not  incompatiUe; 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  quote  and 
cavil  at  one  paragraph  more  £rom  this 
powerful  Preacher--and  then 


*^  Their  torture  is  thb  absence  of  themi- 
nigtry  of  God.  God  comes  not  to  their  qu&r- 
ters,  and  therefore  their  quarters  are  so  not ; 
for,  where  God  is»  there  is  peace  and  love, 
and  where  be  is  not,  there  is  confusion  and 
every  evil  work.  Alas !  there  come  no  warn- 
ing prophet  nor  ministering  priest ;  no 
reformer,  nor  Saviour,  to  their  world.  It 
floats  fnx  remote  from  the  habitations  of 
holiness,  and  no  emanations  of  the  divine 
spirit  shall  visit  it  any  more.  They  range 
die  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  sin,  and 
btuld  the  fabrics  of  iniquity,  and  work  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  travel  in  the  ways 
of  cruelty  and  wickedness.  The  murderous 
devil  is  their  master,  his  emanations  inspire 
them,  his  powers  of  darkness  rule  them. 
They  aye  toil  like  Vulcan  and  his  slaves, 
manufacturing  thunderbolts  for  this  their 
cruel  Jov^^  to  overwhelm  themselves  with- 
al ;  and,  as  Etna,  the  fabled  residence  of 
these  workos  in  fire,  conceives  in  her  bowels 
that  flame  and  smoke  which  she  afterwards 
vmnits  to  scorch  the  v^etation  up,  which 
dae  would  beautify  her  woody  and  verdant 
sides — so  these  wretched  men  will  aye  con- 
cave within  their  soul  malicious,  fiendish 
imaginations  and  purposes,  which,  being 
brought  forth,  will  destroy  all  the  good 
whidi  else  might  flourish  in  their  dime. 
Who  knows  but  there  may  be  evidences, 
even  there,  of  a  good  Gt>d,— indtements  to 
meditation  upon  all  the  better  alternatives 
of  bdng,— which,  by  reason  of  abounding 
wickedness,  are  frustrated,  and  the  people 
tantatized  with  the  sight  and  thought  of 
good,  which  their  own  crazed  and  disjoint- 
ed frames  did  aye  hinder  them  from  reali*. 
zuig.  '  . 

As  our  readers  must  by  this  time 
have  formed  their  opinion  on  Mr  li- 
ving's versification,  we  shall  not  quote 
this  passage  in  the  original,  and  perhaps 
this  article  may  be  allowed  to  draw  to- 
wards a  close.  Mr  Irving  is  much 
more  unwilling  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
infernal  regions,  than  we  are ;  and  on 
this  fine  day,  (one  of  the  very  few 
really  delightful  days  we  have  had  this 
season,)  we  wish  to  take  a  stroll  round 
by  Duddingstone,  to  get  ah  appetite 
for  dinner,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
external  nature.  "WThether  such  a  stroll, 
in  company  with  A  or  ODoherty,(or,  if 


^^  Shoulder  our  crutch,  and  shew  how  Adds 
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are  won. 

'^  Oh  !  when  I  think  how  near  evefy 
man  vei^es  up<m  the  confines  of  madness 
and  misery,  and  how  the  least  shif^  in  the 
fabric  of  our  minds  would  send  heavenly 
reason  into  howling  madness— I  see,  I 
fancy  a  thousand  powers  resid^it  in  Gk>d« 
by  the  smallest  expense  of  means,  to  make 
a  hdl  such  as  no  earthly  science  or  earflily 
language  is  able  to  represent.  Bring  me 
all  the  classes  of  men  upon  the  earth,  and 
let  me  have  the  sorting  and  the  plachig  of 
them  upon  this  earth,  and  I  shall  make 
hells  for  each  one  of  them  without  further 
ado.  I  would  send  the  poets  to  bear  bur- 
dens, and  the  porters  to  indite  tuneful 
songs.  The  musidans  I  would  appoint 
over  the  kennds,  and  the  roving  libertines 
I  would  station  over  the  watch  and  ward  of 
streets.  I  would  banish  the  sentimentalists 
to  the  fens,  and  send  the  rustic  labourers 
to  seek  their  food  among  the  mountains ; 
each  wily  politician  I  would  transplant  into 
a  colony  df  honest  men,  and  your  stupid 
clown  I  would  set  at  the  helm  of  stateV 
But,  lest  it  may  be  thought  I  sport  with  a 
subject  which  I  strive  to  make  plain,  I 
shall  stop  short  and  give  no  forther  proof 
of  this  wicked  ingenuity ;  for,  sure  I  am,  I 
could  set  sodety  into  such  a  hot  warfare 
and  confusion,  as  should  in  one  day  make 
half  the  world  slay  themsdves,  or  slay  eadi 
other,  and  the  other  half  run  up  and  down. 
in  wild  distraction." 

In  this  passage,  Mr  Irving  does  his 
very  best;  he  has  put  forth  all  his 
power  in  it ;  and  it  is  meant  to  be,  as 
ne  himself  might  say,  *'  A  clencher.'* 
He  attempts  no  greater  effort — the  sub- 
ject is  exhausted — so,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  is  the  Preacher,  and 
so,  too,  witnout  rudeness  be  it  spoken, 
the  audience  in  Hatton-Garden  Cale- 
donian Church.  This  passage,  there- 
fore, may  be  taken  as  a  text  by  which 
to  try  the  utmost  of  this  Preacher's 
power.  Is  it  then  a  strong  passage  ? 
Is  the  spirit  proof,  above  or  below  it  ? 
How  many  beads  will  it  sink  ?  Would 
the  memliers  of  the  Celtic  Society  de- 
clare it ''  a  dram  ?"  Could  it  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  *'  morning?"    Is  it  pro- 
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The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  is  engaged 
on  a  fourth  Series  of  Sermons  in  Manu- 
script Characters ;  on  Characters  from 
Scripture,  for  the  use  of  the  younger  Cler- 
gy and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

Dr  Robert  Jackson's  Work,  entitled  an 
Outline  of  Hints  for  the  Politiail  Organi- 
zation and  Moral  Training  of  the  Human 
Race,  will  very  soon  appear. 

Dr  George  Miller  is  about  to  publish 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  bringing  down  the  His- 
tory of  this  Country  to  the  Revolution. 

W.  T.  Brande  is  preparing  a  Manuel  of 
Pharmacy,  in  octavo. 

Dr  Ure  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edition 
of  Berthollet  on  Dyeing,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations. 

Mr  West  is  about  to  publish,  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  with  additions,  his  Analysis  of 
the  New  Sulphur  Spring  at  Harrogate. 

The  Hermits  in  Prison  ;  being  a  Trans- 
lation from  the  interesting  work  of  Mon- 
sieur Jouy.  This  work  was  written  in  the 
Prison  of  St  P61agie,  where  the  author, 
with  his  friend  Monsieur  Jouy,  were  re- 
cently confined  for  a  Political  Libel. 

Mr  Waterhouse  Kay  is  engaged  upon 
an  English  Translation  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Laws. 

Mr  H.  V.  Smith  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, a  History  of  the  English  Stage, 
from  itie  Reformation  to  the  present  time ; 
containing  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
Theatres  that  have  been  erected  at  difier* 
ent  periods  in  the  Metropolis;  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes,  &c.  && 

Mr  Cottle  is  about  to  publish  Observa- 
tions on  the  Oveston  Caves,  with  their 
Animal  Contents ;  dedicated  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  The  work  will  contain  en- 
gravings of  the  fossil  remains  of  fourteen 
animals  obtained  there,  and  selected  firom 
between  two  and  three  thousand  specimens. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Poetical  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Alexander  Pope, 
including  the  Notes  of  Warburton,  War- 
ton,  and  various  Commentators,  with  a 
New  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Annotations. 
By  William  Roscoe,  Esq. 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Rev.  E.  Ir- 
ving's  Orations  and  Arguments,   &c.   is 

Preparing  for  publication,  interspersed  with 
L^arks  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermoi). 
By  Philonous. 

In  the  press,  Remarks  on  Spain ;  de- 
scriptive of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
its  Inhabitants,  Constitutional  Troops, 
Party-Feelings,  Present  State  of  Trade, 
&C.  By  John  Bramsen,  Author  of  Tra- 
vds  in  Egypt,  Sjrria,  and  Greece,  &c  and 
Sappho,  &c    In  one  vol.  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  of  Watkin's  Portable 

Cyclopedia,  with  numei^ous  additions  and 

improvements,  is  in  course  of  publication . 

Suggestions  on  Christian  Education,  &c. 

fuxx)mpanie(l  by  two  Biographical  Sketches, 


and  a  Memoir  of  Amos  Green,  Esq.  of 
Bath  and  York ;  by  his  late  Widow,  will 
soon  appear. 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  English 
Lakes,  and  Mountains  in  their  vicinity, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy of  the  District.   By  Jonathan  Otley. 

A  New  Edition  of  Miss  Benger's  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Second, 
will  soon  appear. 

Letters  to  Marianne,  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Coombe,  Esq.  Author  of  Dr  Syntax, 
are  announced. 

A  Poem,  entitled  Ludolph,  or  the  Light 
of  Nature,  by  Charlotte  Caroline  Richard- 
son ;  is  printing  by  subscription. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Mr  (Goodwin's 
New  System  of  shoeing  Horses,  is  in  pre- 
paration,  containing  many  new  .and  im-  * 
portant  additions,  with  pktes  illustrative 
of  the  recent  invention,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Patent,  for  Shoeing  Horses  with 
cast  malleable  iron,  enabling  the  Public 
to  obtain  Shoes  correctly  made  of  any 
form. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Young 
Naturalist,  a  Tale  «>r  young  People.    By^ 
A.  C.  Mant. 

Lady  Morgan  is  preparing  a  Life  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Second  Part  of  French  Classics, 
edited  by  L.  T.  VentouiUac,  comprising 
Numa  Pompilius,  by  Florian ;  with  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  will  soon  ap^ 
pear. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ;  with  improve- 
ments in  some  of  the  more  difficult  Parts 
of  the  Science,  particularly  in  the  general 
Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher 
Orders,  the  Summation  of  Infinite  S^es, 
&c  Dedicated,  with  Permission,  to  Dr 
Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  By  J.  R. 
Young. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  upon  theElenoents 
of  Chemical  Science,  lately  deUvaed  at 
the  Surry  Institution ;  Comprising  the  Ba- 
sis of  the  New  Theory  of  CrystaUizadon, 
and  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  Elementary 
Combination  of  Atoms,  particular  Theo- 
ries of  Electrical  Influence,  and  of  Flame  ; 
with  a  full  Description  of  the  Author's 
Blow-Pipe,  and  its  Powers  and  Effects, 
when  charged  with  certain  Gases,  &c.  &c. 
with  Eight  Plates.  By  Goldsworthy  Gur- 
ney.    8vo. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  those  Colonies,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  which 
they  severally  offer  to  various  classes  of 
Emigrants,  &c.  the  Third  Edition,  with 
embellishments,  &c.  By  C.  W*  Weot^ 
wortli,  Esq. 
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EDINBURGH. 


Speedily  will  be  published,  The  Fores- 
ters. By  the  Author  of  "  Lights  acd  Sha- 
dows of  Scottish  Life,"  and  "  The  Trials  of 
Margaret  Lyndsay."    1  voL  Post  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  will  shortly  appear,  of 
the  Life  of  Dr  James  Beattie.  By  Sir 
William  Foibes.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  With  a 
fine  Portrait.     Price  lOs.  boards. 

St  Johnstoun,  or  John  Earl  of  Gowrie,  a 
Historical  Novel*  in  3  vols.  l2mo. 

The  Spae  Wife,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  By 
tlie  Author  of  the  *'  A3rrshire  Legatees," 
**  Ringan  Oilhaize,"  &c. 

The  Bachelor's  Wife ;  post  8vo. 

Anacharsis  in  Scotland ;  being  a  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Country,  with  Descrip. 
tions  of  the  most  celebrated  Scenes  and 
Subjects  of  local  and  historical  interest. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage  is  about  to 
publish  a  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Dis- 
courses on  some  of  the  Scenes  and  Duties 
of  Domestic  Life. 

A  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhdm  Mies- 
ter,  is  in  the  press. 

Dr  Hibbert  announces  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Apparitions  ;  or  an  attempt 


to  trace  such  Illusions  to  thehr  Physical 
Causes. 

The-  Smack  and  Steam-Boat  Guide; 
being  a  useful  and  pleasant  Companion  to 
the  Voyager  betwixt  Leith  and  London  ; 
comprehending  Historical,  Topographical, 
and  Descriptive  Delineations  or  that  Coast ; 
with  Sketches  concisely  descriptive  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  and  London ;  with  a 
Chart  of  the  Coast,  &c 

An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Duty  upon  Horses 
let  to  Hire,  for  the  purpose  of  Travelling, 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  to  grant  other  Du- 
ties in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  provide  for  let- 
ting the  same  to  Farm. 

A  Panoramic  View  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Surrounding  Country;  com- 
prehending the  varied  and  picturesque 
Scenery,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  from  an  actual  Drawing  on 
the  spot  by  Mr  Tytler,  will  appear  in  a 
short  time,  beautifully  priiited  in  chalk  by 
Simoneau,  and  handsomely  coloured.  Size 
90  inches  long,  by  21  inches  broad.  A 
description  of  all  the  principal  buildings, 
&c.  will  accompany  it. 
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AGEICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Directory  and  Guide  to 
the  Farrier,  Grazier,  and  Planter ;  with  the 
Domestic  Instructor.  By  Leonard  Towne, 
1  vol.  4to.  with  Engravings.    L.1,  10s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties ;  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Classical  Records  from  Oriental 
sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Descriptive  Catalog^ue  of  the  Books 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  lately 
forming  part  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  dj 
Cassano  Serra,  and  now  the  property  of 
George  John  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. ;  with  a 
General  Index  of  Authors  and  Editions 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  and  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  and  Mdes  Althor- 
pianae.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fiognall 
Dibdm,  F.R.S.S.A.     L.1,  Is. 

BIOGBAPHT. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Bonchamps,  on  La  Vendue ;  edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Genlis.  Translated  #om  tlie 
French.  58. 

Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Bonchamps,  sur  la  Vendee.  R^dig^  par 
Madame  la  Countesse  de  Genlis.  Repi:mt- 
ed  from  the  Paris  edition* 

TheLife  of  Wesley,  andtheRiseand  Pro- 
gress of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Southey^ 
Esq.  Second  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  L.] ,  8s. 

Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  the 


late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,'Bart.,  particularly  of  his  Services  in 
the  Canadas;  including  a  Reply  to  the 
Strictures  on  his  Military  Character,  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, for  October,  1822.     78.  6d. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Major-General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  By  William  Johnson,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.     L.3,  3s^ 

Memoirs  of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  By  Lucy 
Aikin.  With  a  Selection  of  his  Miscdla- 
neous  Pieces,  Biographical,  Moral,  and 
Critical.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  a  capital  Por- 
trait by  Engleheart.     Price  L.1,  4s. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Rapp,  First  Aid-de- 
camp to  Napoleon.  Written  by  himself, 
and  published  by  his  family.  Containing 
a  midtitude  of  curious  Facts  and  Anecd({Si 
hitherto  unknown.     10s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  Accession  of 
Philip  the  Fifth,  to  the  Death  of  Charles 
the  Third,  1700—1788.  Drawn  from  un- 
published documents  and  secret  papers. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction  relative  to 
the  principal  Transactions  under  the  Aus- 
trian Dynasty,  and  a  Statistical  Account  of 
the  State  of  Spain,  at  the  Accession  of 
Charles  tlie  Fourth.  By  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Coxe.  5  vols.  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion.   L.3,  38. 

Original  Memoirs  ;  or,  Brief  Skctches^ of 
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ducible  as  a  stirrup-glass  ?  Would  it 
make  "  Atbole  Brose  ?"  Is  it  "  sma* 
stiU?"  Would  Dr  M.  or  Lord  Nor- 
bury  dignify  it  with  the  name  of 
^'  Potheen  ?'  Say  boldly  at  once,  in 
hot-toddy^  how  many  waters  will  it 
bear^  "  porco  judice  Jacobo  Hogg  ?** 

All  classes  of  men  upon  the  earth  are 
to  be  brought  to  Mr  Irving^  (he  has 
rung  the  bell  for  them  to  be  shewn 
up^)  he  is  to  have  the  "  sorting  and 
plEu;ing  of  them/'  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ^^  making  hells  for  each  of 
them  without  more  ado."  A  pretty 
pastime^  no  doubt^  for  an  idle  man  on 
a  cold  day  in  winter^  when  the  fire  is 
low  in  the  grate.  Mr  Irving^  however^ 
warns  us  against  forming  too  high  ex- 
pectations of  his  hells.  For  he  says^ 
Defore  lighting  them^  or  indeed  send- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle^  that  he  sees 
*'  a  thousand  powers  resident  in  Grod, 
fry  the  smallest  expense  of  means,  to 
make  a  hell  such  as  no  earthly  science 
or  earthly  language  is  able  to  repre^ 
sent"  Although^  therefore,  Mr  Ir- 
ving be  as  w^  acquainted  witib  the 
modem  chemistry  as  Professor  Thom- 
son himself^  and  skilled  in  all  '^  earth- 
ly languages/'  we  must  not  expect 
from  mm  a  hell  that  can  stand  on 
eternity's  comparison,  with  that  which, 
''  at  the  smallest  expense  of  means," 
can  be  created  by  Omnipotence.  AJU 
this  is  very  modest  in  Mr  Irving — very 
decorous — ^very  pious — very  reveren- 
tial. Well,  then,  ne  gives  us  his  "  ideal 
of  hell" — and  if  that  be  all,  we  do  not 
see  why,  for  a  reasonable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, any  man  in  tolerable  healdi,  and 
with  such  nerves  as  generally  accom- 
pany an  underanged  stomach-appara- 
tus, might  not  undertake  to  pass  a  year 
or  two  there  by  no  means  uncom- 
fortabljr,  and  afterwards  return  to  live 
with  his  wife  and  family  as  snugly  as 
an  annuitant.  For  suppose  the  gentle- 
man who  took  the  wager,  and  offered 
to  perform  the  exploit,  were  a  poet. 
In  that  case,  accoroing  to  the  ''  judi- 
cious," and  also  "  imaginative"  Irving, 
he  is  to  "  bear  burdens."  That  is  iJl 
—  he  is  only  to  be  a  porter.  Now, 
suppose  Bums  to  have  been  the  poet 
to  perform.  The  burden  he  bore  in 
life  was  a  pretty  heavy  one — and  fully 
more  than  his  poor  shoulders  could 
bear.  Take  Allan  Cunninghame-<- 
Many  a  ponderous  weight  has  he  up- 
lifted, when  a  stone-mason  in  ^iths- 
dale — ^and  not  a  few  must  he  uplift 
now  without  a  murmur— freestone  be- 
ing changed  to  marble.  Allan,  too, 
would  carry  broad  and  strong  shoul- 


ders to  his  year's  probation.  In  short, 
take  good  poets  in  general,  and  you 
find  them  able-bodied  men  enough: 
and  as  accustomed  to  bear  burdens  as 
men  of  other  professions.  Mr  Irving, 
therefore;  shews  a  wonderful  meagre- 
ness  of  imagination  in  his  punishment 
of  poets  in  hell.  But,  quoth  he,  "  I 
would  send  the  porters  to  indite  tune-* 
ful  songs."  Why,  my  good  sir,  this 
is  what  many  of  them  are  doing  every 
day  in  their  lives  on  earth.  A  ware- 
house porter  is  the  Apollo  of  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  Magazines.  Our 
own  John  Leslie  writes  a  fair  song ; 
and  Dugald  M^Glashan  of  the  Tron- 
Kirk,  a  peerless  porter,  is  also  a  very 
pretty  poet.  If  this  were  all  they  had 
to  dread,  not  a  caddy  in  Edinburgh 
who  would  not  go  to  Mr  Irving's 
''  soiree,"  for  sixpence  and  a  bumper 
of  Farintosh.  '^  The  musicians/'  says 
Mr  Irving,/^  I  would  appoint  over  me 
kennels."  Does  he  mean  '*  kennels" 
of  fox-hounds  or  harriers  ?  If  so,  no- 
thing they  would  like  better ;  the 
voices  of  Towler  and  Jowler  being 
at  times  most  harmonious.  ''  The 
roving  libertines,  I  would  station  over 
the  watch  and  ward  of  streets."  A 
pretty  system  of  civic  economy  it 
would  be,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  Dr  Chalmers ; 
— ^but  still  '^  roving  libertines"  would 
find  amusement  in  such  occupation^ 
and  if  allowed  the  nme  occasional  in- 
dulgence as  other  watchmen  and  war- 
ders, (which  is  necessary  to  his  argu- 
ment,) such  as  a  glass  of  blue  ruin 
now  and  then  of  a  frosty  night,  and  an 
hour's  nap  in  the  box,  when  the  Toms 
and  Jerrys  of  the  rueful  city  had  gone 
to  roost,  to  say  nothing  of  sleeping  9XL 
day,  they  would  not  be  so  much  to  be 
pitied.  ^^  I  would  banish  the  senti- 
mentalists to  the  Fens,  and  send  the 
rustic  labourers  to  seek  their  food 
among  the  mountains."  Why,  sure- 
ly, you  cannot  call  this  sending  a  man 
to  hell ''  without  farther  ado?'^  There 
is  positively  not  a  more  sentimental 
spot  in  all  England  than  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  unless  it  be  the  Isle  of 
Ely ;  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing food  among  mountains,  that  sore- 
ly would  not  be  a  hopeless  case  to  any 
rustic  labourer,  who  could  either  b^ 
borrow,  or  steal.  Suppose  the  scene 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  tliO: 
rustic  labourer  would  have  crowdy 
and  sheep's-head  and  trotters  «l  the 
worst,  fish  in  their  season^  Uai& 
game,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan^  (fisr 
we  presume  he  is  to  be  Mlowed  to 
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shoot  all  and  sundry  without  a  li- 
cence ;  and  in  any  part  of  the  Thane's 
estates,  roe  and  red-deer.  '^  Each  wily 
politician^  I  would  transplant  into  a 
coUmy  of  honest  men,  and  your  stupid 
clown  I  would  set  at  the  helm  of  state." 
Now,  did  not  Mr  Francis  Jeffrey,  a 
wily  politician,  visit  America,  which 
was  originally  colonized  hy  honest  men 
from  tms  country,  and  who  more  face- 
tious and  happy  than  he  ?  A  stupid 
clown  at  t\^e  nelm  of  state,  would  sit 
there  quite  Contented,  however  un- 
popular he  might  he  as  a  minister; 
even  sdthough  constantly  outvoted,  he 
cotdd  keep  his  place ;  and  if,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  kingdom,  he  were,  after  af ew  cen-. 
turies,  allowed  to  resign,  the  great 
chuckle-headed  ex-premier  would  put 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  laugh  at 
the  "judicious  Irving,"  as  he  retired 
with  a  pension  in  perpetuity  of  5000/. 
a-year,  a  sentimentalist  to  the  Fens. 

None  of  our  readers  can  possihly 
mistake  our  object  in  this  article — ^nor 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  good  one.  We 
leave  Mr  Irving  (for  a  little  while)  to 
the  judgment  of  £ul  mankind,  to  whom 
his  Orations  and  Arguments  are  ad- 
dressed;— and  as  our  ivory-piUared 
time-piece  has  struck  one,  we  are  off  to 
Arthur's  Seat. 


VERSES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  sildice  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Wordsworth. 


Sweet,  simple  Poet,  thou  art  gone  ! 

And  shall  no  parting  tear  be  shed 
By  those  to  whom  thy  name  was  known, 

Above  thy  low  and  lonely  bed  ? 
Shall  not  a  pilgrim,  lingering  by, 
Oaze  on  thy  turf,  and  heave  a  sigh? 

Yes  !  many,  many  !  for  thy  heart 
Was  humble  as  the  violet  low, 

That,  shelter'd  in  some  shady  part. 
We  only  by  its  pesftime  know ; 

Yet  genius  pure,  which-  God  had  given, 

Shone  o^er  thy  path — a  light  from  heaven ! 

'Mid  poverty  it  cheer'd  thy  lot, 
'Mid  darkness  it  illumed  tliine  eyes, 

And  shed  on  earth's  most  dreary  spot 
A  glory  borrow'd  from  the  skies  : 

Thine  were  the  shows  of  earth  and  air, 

Of  Winter  dark,  and  Summer  fair. 

Before  thee  spread  \9a8  Nature's  book. 
And,  with  a  bard's  enraptured  glance, 

By  thee  were  seen,  in  glen  and  brook, 
A  limitless  inheritance : 

Thy  ripening  boyhood  look'd  abroad. 

And  saw  how  grand  was  man's  abode. 

Expanding  with  thine  added  days. 
Thy  feelings  ripen'd  and  refined. 

Though  none  were  near  thy  yiews  to  raise. 
Or  train  to  fruit  the  budding  mind ; 

As  grows  the  flower  amid  the  wild. 

Such  was  thy  fortune — Nature's  child ! 

No  pompous  learning — no  parade 
Of  pedantry,  and  cumbrous  lore. 

On  thy  elastic  bosom  weigh'd  ; 
Instead,  were  thine  a  mazy  store 

Of  feelings  delicately  wrought. 

And  treasures  gleam'd  by  silent  thought. 

Vol.  XIV. 


Obscurity,  and  low-bom  Care, 

Labour,  and  Want — all  adverse  things 
Combined  to  bow  thee  to  despair  ; 

And  of  her  young  untutor'd  wings 
To  rob  tliy  genius — 'Twas  in  vain  ; 
With  one  proud  soar  she  burst  her  chain. 

The  beauties  of  the  budding  Spring ; 

The  glories  of  the  Summer's  reign  ; 
The  russet  Autumn  triumphing 

In  ripen'd  fruits  and  golden  grdn ; 
Winter  with  storms  around  his  shrine ; 
Each  in  their  turns,  were  themes  of  thine. 

And  lowly  life,  the  peasant's  lot. 
Its  humble  hopes,  and  simple  joys  ; 

By  mountain-stream  the  shepherd's  cot ; 
And  what  the  rustic  hour  employs ; 

White  flocks  on  Nature's  carpet  spread ; 

Birds  blythely  carolling  over-head* 

These  were  thy  themes,  and  thou  wert  blest ; 

Yea !  blest  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings  ; 
Calm  joy  is  seated  in  the  breast 

Of  the  rspt  poet  as  he  sings ; 
And  all  that  Truth  or  Hope  can  bring 
Of  beauty  gilds  the  Muse's  wing. 

And,  Bloomfield,  thine  were  blissful  days, 
(If  flowers  of  bliss  may  thrive  on  earth ;) 

Thine  was  the  glory  and  the  praise 
Of  genius  link'd  with  modest  worth ; 

To  Wisdom  wed,  remote  from  strife, 

Calmly  pass'd  o'er  thy  stormless  life. 

And  thou  art  dead — ^no  more,  no  more 
To  diarm  the  land  with  sylvan  strain  ; 

Thy  harp  is  hush'd,  thy  song  is  o'er, 
But  what  is  sung  shall  long  remain. 

When  cold  this  hand,  and  lost  this  verse, 

Now  hung  in  reverenee  on  thy  hearse ! 

SY  A 
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80NO  OCCASIONED  BY  SEEING^  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  AND  BLACK- 
WOOD's  MAGAZINE,  SOME  GLOOMY  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
CHANGE  IN  THE  NAVIGATION  CODE. 

•*  Woe  to  US  "when  we  lose  the  watery  wall!"— -Timothy  Tickler. 


If  e'er  that  dreadful  hour  should  come—But  God  avert  the  day !  When 


England's  glorious  flag  must  hend.  And  yield  old  Ocean's    sway ;    When 


foreign  ships  shall  o'er  that  deep.  Where  she  is  empress,  lord  ;  When  the 


d.     4    r*      J      4     jf-ih-j-j    II  -*    • 


cross  of  red  from  holtsprit-head    Is  hewn  by  fo-reign  sword;     When 

^^  d        4    \   '       \      4      d  -t-if "  J  J    1 1  "*  i 


foreign  foot  her  quarter-deck  With  proud  stride  treads  a-  long ;  When  her 


J.  JiJjj  JiJ.;jg 


peaceful  ships  meet  haughty  check  from  hail  of  fo-reign  tongne; 


ffir  r,  r  ^t^-M  nrO-i'\ 


prayer,  one  on- -ly  prayer,  is  mine.  That,  ere  is  seen  that   sight.    Ere 


there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelm'd  in    night7 


If  ever  other  prince  than  ours  wield  sceptre  o'er  that  main. 
Where  Howard,  Blake,  and  Frobisher,  the  Armada  smote  of  Spain ; 
Where  Blake,  in  Cromwell's  iron  sway,  swept  tempest-like  the  seas. 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West,  resistless  as  the  breeze ; 
Where  Russell  bent  great  Louis'  power,  which  bent  before  to  none. 
And  crush'd  his  arm  of  naval  strength,  and  dimm'd  his  Rising  Sun-*- 
One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine — that,  ere  is  seen  that  signt. 
Ere  there  be  warning  of  t])at  woe,  I  may  be  whelm'd  in  night ! 

If  ever  other  keel  than  ours  triumphant  plough  that  brine. 

Where  Rodney  met  the  Count  De  Grasse,  and  broke  the  Frenchman's  line. 

Where  Howe,  upon  the  first  of  June,  met  the  Jacobins  in  fight. 

And  with  Old  England's  loud  huzzas  broke  down  their  godless  m%ht ; 

Where  Jervis  at  St  Vincent's  fell'd  the  Spaniards'  lofty  tiers. 

Where  Duncan  won  at  Camperdown,  and  Exmouth  at  Algiers— 

One  prayer,  one  only  prayer,  is  mine — that,  ere  is  seen  that  sight. 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelmM  in  night ! 

But  oh !  what  agony  it  were,  when  we  should  think  on  thee. 

The  flower  of  afi  the  Admirals  that  ever  m)d  the  sea ! 

I  shall  not  name  thy  honoured  name — ^but  if  the  white-difi^d  Isle 

Which  rear'd  the  Lion  of  the  deep,  the  Hero  of  the  Nile, 

Him  who,  'neath  Copenhagen's  self,  o'erthrew  the  faithless  Dane, 

Who  died  at  glorious  Trafalgar,  o'er-vanquie^ed  France  and  Spain, 

Should  yield  her  power,  one  prayer  is  mine — that,  ere  is  seen  tnat  ugb^ 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  wheLoi'd  in  night ! 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 
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The  Character  of  the  Russians ;  with  a 
detailed  Histoxr  of  Moscow.  By  Robert 
Lyall,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Imperial  So- 
cieties of  Agriculture  and  Natural  History, 
and  of  the  Physico«Medical  Society  at  Mos- 
cow ;  and  of  several  Societies  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Handsomely  printed  in  quarto,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 

An  Essay  on  Human  Lib^y.  By  ihe 
late  very  Reverend  Isaac  Milner,  I).D. 
Dean  of  Carlisle. 

"  The  Third  Volume  of  Caledonia ;  or,  an 
Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of 
North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to 
the  present  time;  with  a  Dictionary  of 
Places,  Cliorographical  and  Philological 
By  George  Chalmey,  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  &c 

The  Ardibifrhop  of  Dublin  (Dr  Magee) 
is  preparing  a  New  Edition  of  his  valuable 
work  on  the  Atonement. 

Early  in  October  will  be  ready,  the 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected^  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Home*s  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  4  thick  volumes  8vo. ;  with 
numerous  Maps,  and  Fac  Similes  of  Bib- 
lical AISS. — Possessors  of  the  former  edi- 
tions may  have  (gratis)  an  additional  Fac 
Simile,  on  applying  to  their  respective 
PublisAiers. 

Mr  J.  F.  Daniel  will  soon  publish  a  vo- 
lume of  Meteorological  Essays  :  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Atmosphere,  the  Radiation 
of  Heat  in  the  Atmosphere,  Meteorologi- 
cal Instruments,  Ihe  Climate  of  London, 
and  the  Construction  and  Uses  of  a  new 
Hygrometer. 

The  third  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
work  on  Dislocation  and  Fractures,  is  print- 
ing. An  Appendix  will  contain  a  Refiita- 
tion  of  the  Statements  made  in  a  late  criti- 
cal publication,  on  a  subject  treated  of  in  a 
former  edition  of  this  work. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Fairman*s  Ac* 
count  of  the  Public  Funds,  with  consider- 
able additions,  is  now  in  the  press. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  a  fourth,  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  an  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and  Valuable 
Editions  of  the  (>reek  and  Roman  Classics ; 
and  a  new  work,  entitled  the  Library  Com- 
panion ;  or,  the  Young  Man's  Guide  and 
the  Old  Man's  Comfort  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Library ;  in  one  very  thick  octavo  volume. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Maturin,  author  of 
"  Bertram,"  &c.,  will  publish  a  new  No- 
vel during  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mr  Robert  Meikleham's  Treatise  on  the 
various  Methods  of  Heating  Buildings  by 
Steam,  Hot  Air,  Stoves,  and  Open  Fires, 
will  very  soon  appear. 

A  new  edition  of  Hurrion's  Works  is  in 


the  press,  viz.  Sermons  on  Christ  Crucified 
and  Glorified,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  now 
first  collected,  with  a  liife  of  the  Author. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Ram- 
bles Abroad ;  or,  Observations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, made  during  the  Summers  of  the 
years  1816, 1817,  and  1818,  in  Excursions 
through  Part  of  the  North  of  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Prussian  Frontier. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
Rural  Improver ;  or,  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  and  Management  of  suCh 
Rural  Scenes  and  Objects  as  are  necessary 
to  promote  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
embellishment  of  the  Residences  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  The  whole  found- 
ed on  Experience,  and  deduced  from  well- 
known  natural  principles,  which  are  fi)r 
ever  immutable.  By  William  Pontey,  au- 
thor of  the  "  Profitable  Planter,"  and 
*•  Forest  Pruner." 

A  Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Eong 
of  France,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  Mon- 
sieur, with  regard  to  the  Pecuniary  Ad- 
vances made  to  them  in  the  days  of  their 
Distress.  By  the  late  Honourable  Robert 
Henry  Southwell,  Aide-%le-Camp  to  Mon- 
sieur during  the  Campaign  of  IJ9^.  The 
author's  Memorials  to,  and  recent  Corre- 
spondence with,  the  said  Personages — the 
Marshal  Marquis  de  Lauriston,  Dukes  de 
Blacas,  Fitz -James,  &c.  By  Robert  Hen- 
ry Southwell,  Esq.  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Centr^ 
India,  (including  Malwa  and  adjoining 
provinces,)  with  the  History  and  copious 
Illustrations  of  the  past  and  present  Con- 
dition of  that  Country ;  with  an  original 
Map,  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  and  Popula- 
tion, a  Gt^ographical  Report,  and  compre- 
hensive Index,  will  very  soon  appear. 

In  the  press,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Regency ;  extract- 
ed from  the  German  Correspondence  of 
Madame  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Mother  of  the  Regent ;  preceded 
by  a  Biographical  Notice  of  this  Princess ; 
with  Notes,  &c 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  containing  A 
complete  account  of  the  Ruins  of  the  An- 
cient City,  the  Remains  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times ;  with  Remarks  oa  the  Fine  Arts, 
on  the  State  of  Society,  and  on  the  Religi- 
ous Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of 
the  Modern  Romans,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
written  during  a  residence  at  Rome  in  the 
Years  1817  and  1818.  Third  edition. 

Mrs  Sarah  Brealey  win  soon  publish 
three  Essajrs  on  R^^eration,  and  othcar 
Spiritual  Subjects. 
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Works  Preparing  for  Publication. 
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The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  is  engaged 
on  a  fourth  Series  of  Sermons  in  Manu- 
script Characters ;  on  Characters  from 
Scripture,  for  the  use  of  the  younger  Cler- 
gy and  Candidates  for  Holy  Order?. 

Dr  Robert  Jackson's  Work,  entitled  an 
Outline  of  Hints  for  the  Politiail  Organi- 
zation and  Moral  Training  of  the  Human 
Race,  will  very  soon  appear. 

Dr  George  Miller  is  about  to  publish 
Iiectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  bringing  down  the  His- 
tory of  this  Country  to  the  Revolution. 

W.  T.  Brande  is  preparing  a  Manuel  of 
Pharmacy,  in  octavo. 

Dr  Ure  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edition 
of  Berthollet  on  Dyeing,  with  Notes  and 
Hiustrations. 

Mr  West  is  about  to  publish,  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  with  additions,  his  Analysis  of 
the  New  Sulphur  Spring  at  Harrogate. 

The  Hermits  in  Prison  ;  being  a  Trans- 
lation from  the  interesting  wotk  of  Mon- 
sieur Jouy.  This  work  was  written  in  the 
Prison  of  St  P61agie,  where  the  author, 
with  his  friend  Monsieur  Jouy,  were  re- 
cently confined  for  a  Political  Libel. 

Mr  Waterhouse  Kay  is  engaged  upon 
an  English  Translation  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Laws. 

Mr  H.  V.  Smith  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, a  History  of  ihe  English  Stage, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time ; 
containing  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
Theatres  that  have  been  erected  at  difier* 
ent  periods  in  the  Metropolis;  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes,  &c.  && 

Mr  Cottle  is  about  to  publish  Observa- 
tions on  the  Oveston  Caves,  with  their 
Animal  Contents ;  dedicated  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  The  work  will  contain  en- 
gravings of  the  fossil  remains  of  fourteen 
animals  obtained  t&ere,  and  selected  firom 
between  two  and  three  thousand  specimens. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Poetical  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Alexander  Pope, 
including  the  Notes  of  Warburton,  War- 
ton,  and  various  Commentators,  with  a 
New  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Annotations. 
By  William  Roscoe,  Esq. 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Rev.  £.  Ir- 
ving's  Orations  and  Arguments,  &c.  is 
preparing  for  publication,  interspersed  with 
I^piarks  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon. 
By  Philonous. 

In  the  press.  Remarks  on  Spain ;  de- 
scriptive of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
its  Inhabitants,  Constitutional  Troops, 
Party-Feelings,  Present  State  of  Trade, 
&c  By  John  Bramsen,  Author  of  Tra- 
vels in  Egypt,  Sjrria,  and  Greece,  &c  and 
Sappho,  &c    In  one  vol.  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  of  Watkin's  Portable 
Cyclopedia:,  with  numei^ous  additions  and 
improvements,  is  in  course  of  publication. 

Suggestions  on  Christian  Education,  &c. 
|i«comp{^ie(l  by  two  Biographical  Sketches, 


and  a  Memoir  of  Amos  Green,  Esq.  of 
Bath  and  York ;  by  his  late  Widow,  will 
soon  appear. 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  English 
Lakes,  and  Mountains  in  their  vicinity, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy of  the  District.    By  Jonathan  Otley. 

A  New  Edition  of  Miss  Benger*s  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Second, 
will  soon  appear. 

Letters  to  Marianne,  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Coombe,  Esq.  Author  of  Dr  Syntax, 
are  announced. 

A  Poem,  entitled  Ludolph,  or  the  Light 
of  Nature,  by  Charlotte  Caroline  Richard- 
son ;  is  printing  by  subscription. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Mr  Gk)odwin'8 
New  System  of  shoeing  Horses,  is  in  pre- 
paration,  containing  many  new  .and  im-  « 
portant  additions,  with  plates  illustrative 
of  the  recent  invention,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Patent,  for  Shoeing  Horses  with 
cast  malleable  iron,  enabling  the  Public 
to  obtain  Shoes  correctly  made  of  any 
form. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Young 
Naturalist,  a  Tale  for  young  People.    By^ 
A.  C.  Mant. 

Lady  Morgan  is  preparing  a  Life  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Second  Part  of  French  Classics, 
edited  by  L.  T.  VentouiUac,  comprising 
Numa  Pompilius,  by  Florian ;  with  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  wOl  soon  ap^ 
pear. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ;  jnth  improve- 
ments in  some  of  the  more  difficult  Parts 
of  the  Science,  particularly  in  the  general 
Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher 
Orders,  the  Summation  of  Infinite  Sones, 
&JC.  Dedicated,  with  Permission,  to  Dr 
Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  By  J.  R* 
Young. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  upon  the  Elements 
of  Chemical  Science,  lately  delivered  at 
the  Surry  Institution ;  Comprising  tiie  Ba- 
sis of  the  New  Theory  of  Crystallization, 
and  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  Elementary 
Combination  of  Atoms,  particular  Theo- 
ries of  Electrical  Influence,  and  of  Flame  ; 
with  a  fuU  Description  of  the  Author's 
Blow-Pipe,  and  its  Powers  and  Eifects, 
when  charged  with  certain  Gases,  &c.  &c 
vrith  Eight  Plates.  By  Goldsworthy  Gur- 
ney.    8vo> 

A  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  J>ieman*s  Land,  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  those  Colonies,  and 
an  enumeration  of  tiie  advantages  which 
they  severally  offer  to  various  classes  of 
Emigrants,  &c.  tiie  Third  Edition,  with 
embellishments,  &c  By  C.  W.  Weut^ 
worth,  Esq. 
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Speedily  will  be  published,  The  Fores- 
ters. By  the  Author  of  "  Lights  acd  Sha- 
dMrs  of  Scottish  Life,"  and  "  The  Trials  of 
Margaret  Lyndsay."    1  voL  Post  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  will  shortly  appear,  of 
the  Life  of  Dr  James  Beattie.  By  Sir 
William  Foibes.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  With  a 
fine  Portrait.     Price  18s.  boards. 

St  Johnstoun,  or  John  Earl  of  Gowrie,  a 
Historical  Novel,  in  3  vols.  l2mo. 

The  Spae  Wife,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  By 
the  Author  of  the  *'  A3rrshire  Legatees," 
*♦  Ringan  Gllhaize,"  &c. 

The  Bachelor's  Wife ;  post  8vo. 

Anacharsis  in  Scotland ;  being  a  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Country,  with  Descrip. 
tions  of  the  most  celebrated  Scenes  and 
Subjects  of  local  and  historical  interest. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage  is  about  to 
publish  a  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Dis- 
courses on  some  of  the  Scenes  and  Duties 
of  Domestic  Life. 

A  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhdm  Mies- 
ter,  is  in  the  press. 

Dr  Hibbert  announces  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Apparitions  ;  or  an  attempt 


to  trace  such  Illusions  to  their  Physical 
Causes. 

The*  Smack  and  Steam-Boat  Guide; 
being  a  useful  and  pleasant  Companion  to 
the  Voyager  betwixt  Leith  and  London  ; 
comprehending  Historical,  Topographical, 
and  Descriptive  Delineations  of  that  Coast ; 
with  Sketches  concisely  descriptive  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  and  London;  with  a 
Chart  of  the  Coast,  &c 

An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Duty  upon  Horses 
let  to  Hire,  for  the  purpose  of  Travelling, 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  to  grant  other  Du- 
ties in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  provide  for  let- 
ting the  same  to  Farm. 

A  Panoramic  View  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Surrounding  Country ;  com- 
prehending the  varied  and  picturesque 
Scenery,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  from  an  actual  Drawing  oh 
the  spot  by  Mr  Tytler,  will  appear  in  a 
short  time,  beautifully  printed  in  chalk  by 
Simoneau,  and  handsomely  coloured.  Size 
90  inches  long,  by  21  inches  broad.  A 
description  of  all  the  principal  buildings, 
&c.  will  accompany  it. 
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AGEICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Directory  and  Guide  to 
the  Farrier,  Grazier,  and  Planter ;  with  the 
Domestic  Instructor.  By  Leonard  Towne, 
1  voL  4to.  with  Engravings.    L.l,  10s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties ;  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Scrip, 
tures,  and  Classical  Records  from  Oriental 
sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Books 
printed  in  the  Fifleenth  Century,  lately 
forming  part  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  di 
Cassano  Serra,  and  now  the  property  of 
George  John  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. ;  with  a 
General  Index  of  Authors  and  Editions 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  and  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  and  iEdes  Althor- 
pianae.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fiognall 
Dibdm,  F.R.S.S.A.     L.1,  Is. 

BIOGBAPHY. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  dc 
Bonchamps,  on  La  Vendue ;  edited  by  the 
Countess  of  GenUs.  Translated  #om  tlie 
French,  ds. 

Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Bonchamps,  sur  la  Vendee.  Redig6s  par 
Madame  la  Countesse  de  Genlis.  Repi:int- 
ed  from  the  Paris  edition* 

TheLife  of  Wesley,  and  the  Riseand  Pro- 
gress of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Soutiiey, 
Esq.  Second  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  L.] ,  8s. 

borne  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  the 


late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,'Bart.,  particularly  of  his  Services  in 
the  Canadas;  including  a  Reply  to  the 
Strictures  on  his  Military  Character,  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, for  October,  1822.     7s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Major-General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  By  William  Johnson,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.     L.3,  3s^ 

Memoirs  of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  By  Lucy 
Aikin.  With  a  Selection  of  his  Miscdla- 
neous  Pieces,  Biographical,  Moral,  and 
Critical.  2vols.  8vo.  With  a  capital  Por- 
trait by  Engleheart.     Price  L.1,  4s. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Rapp,  First  Aid'^e- 
camp  to  Napoleon.  Written  by  himself, 
and  published  by  his  family.  Containing 
a  multitude  of  curious  Facts  and  AnecddfS 
hitherto  unknown.     10s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  Accession  of 
Philip  the  Fifth,  to  the  Death  of  Charles 
the  Third,  1700—1788.  Drawn  from  un- 
published documents  and  secret  papers* 
With  an  Historical  Introduction  relative  to 
the  principal  Transactions  under  the  Aus- 
trian Dynasty,  and  a  Statistical  Account  of 
the  State  of  Spain,  at  the  Accession  of 
Charles  the  Fourth.  By  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Coxe.  5  vols*  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion.   L.3,  3s. 

Original  Memoirs  ;  or,  Brief  Sketches  of 
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real  Characters.    By  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.    4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Kolli,  relative 
to  the  Secret  Mission  on  which  be  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  in  1810, 
ror  the  purpose  oi  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  from  cap- 
tivity at  yalen9ay.  To  which  are  added, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  writ- 
ten by  Herself. 

The  Life  of  Isaak  Walton,  including 
Notices  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  Tho- 
mas Zouch,  D.  D.  F.  L.  S.,  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  embellished  with  Twenty-five 
Engravings  of  Scenes  described  by  Walton, 
Wood-cuts,  &C.,  in  foolscap  8vOk  extra 
boards,  13s. ;  large  paper,  extra  boards,  ISs. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs  Paterson,  Wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Paterson  of  St  Petersburgh, 
containing  Extracts  from  her  Diary  and 
Correspondence.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Swann.    Second  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  a  Greek  young  Lady;  or, 
Madame  Pauline  Adelaide  Alexan&e  Pa- 
nam,  versus  his  Serene  Highness  the  reign- 
ing Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg.^This  volume 
presents  very  curious  details  of  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  the  Court  of  Cobui^, 
and  includes  Letters  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  the 
famous  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg,  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Personages  on  the  Continent*  In 
French  and  English.  Neatly  printed  in 
crown  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  in  extra  boards, 
embellished  with  portraits  of  Madame  Pa- 
nam,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg, 

EDUCATION. 

The  Youthful  Travellers  ;  or  Letters 
chiefly  descriptive  of  Scenes  visited  by 
Young  People,  and  designed  as  Examples 
of  the  Epistolary  Style,  for  Children.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Israel  Lyon's  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 
Points.  Revised  and  corrected  by  H.  Ja- 
cobs.    Fourth  edition. 

Traduction  Fran9aise,  ou  Clef  du  "  Ma- 
nuel Epistolaire  a  Tusage  des  jeunes  De- 
moiselles Anglaises."  Par  Madame  de 
Froux.    3s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wor- 
cester,  on  Twelve  Plates,  each  10  by  12 
inches,  carefully  engraved  in  the  line  man- 
ner, from  drawings  by  C.  Wild,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Fabric.  Price  in  boards, 
in  atlas  quarto,  L.4,  4s.  India  proofs,  in 
folio  Colombier,  L.8,  8s. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  selected  from  Philip  de  Comines, 
Brantome,  and  other  Writers;  with  Re- 
marks on  each  Chapter,  pointing  out  the 
coincidences  or  discrepancies  between  the 
Novelist  and  the  Historiaq.     With  Por- 


traits of  Louis  XL,  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
Philip  de  Comines.    7s. 

Parts  IX.  and  X.  of  a  Series  of  Engra- 
vings, in  Outline,  by  Henry  Moses,  of  the 
Works  of  Antonio  Canova,  in  ScnlptuTe 
and  Modelling,  with  Descriptions  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Countess  AlbrizzL 

Storer's  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey, 
with  Eight  Interior  and  Exterior  Views, 
(forming  No.  I.  of  the  Port-Folio.)  2s.  6d. 
and  4s. 

Graphical  and  Literary  Hlustratioiis  of 
FonthUl  Abbey,  with  Heraldical  and  Ge- 
nealogical notices  of  the  Beckfbrd  Family 
By  John  Britton.  Large  paper,  £2,  lOs. 
Small,  £1,  5s. 

Sketclies  of  the  Lives  of  Correggio  and 
Parmegiano.  With  Notices  of  their  prin- 
cipal Works.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Exact  Representation  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Irving,  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Gioss- 
Street,  Hatton-Garden,  drawn  fiom  Life, 
in  Lithography.    By  G.  H.  Jones.  2s. 

HISTOHY. 

A  History  of  Richmondshxre,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  York ;  together  with  those 
parts  of  the  Everwicshire,  of  Domesday, 
which  form  the  Wapentakes  of  Lonsdal^ 
Ewecross,  and  Amundemess,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Westmore- 
land. By  the  late  Thomas  Dunham  Whit- 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S.  A.  Vicar  of  Whalley  and 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancashire.  In  2  vols. 
foUo,  on  fine  demy  paper,  L.2d,  4s.,  and 
on  super-royal  drawing  paper,  with  Indian 
paper  proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  LidO, 
8s. 

The  History  of  Alexander's  Successors, 
forming  a  Continuation  of  Ancient  History, 
from  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  Reign  of  Augustus,  First  Empenxr  of 
Rome.  Abridged  for  Youth,  from  the 
original  work  of  M.  Rollin,  by  the  author 
of  "  The  Travels  of  a  British  Druid,"  the 
Abridgement  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis 
in  Greece,  &c.    2  vols.    8s. 

Provisory  Constitution  of  Greece,  trans- 
lated from  the  second  edition  printed  at  Co- 
rinth, and  accompanied  with  the  Original 
Greek ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  Letter  to 
the  Senate  of  the  Greek  Confederation,  and 
a  General  View  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Revolution.  By  a  Grecian  Eye-wit- 
ness. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Philip 
dc  Comines,  containing  the  History  oS 
Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII.  of  France ; 
and  also  of  Charles  the  Bold„  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  which  Prince  he  was  Secre- 
tary. As  also  the  History  of  Edward  IV. 
^d  Henry  VL  of  England,  including  that  ^ 
of  Europe  for  half  the  fifteenth  Century;' 
and,  lastly,  the  Scandalous  Chronicle,  gi- 
viiig  an  Account  of  several  remarkable  Ac- 
cidents and  Adventures  that  happened  in 
France  and  other  neighbouring  States,  from 
1460  to  1483.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    £\^  Is* 
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An  Eflsay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Government  and  Constitution,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Lord  JfAaa.  BusselL  Second  Edition, 
enlaiged. 

A  concise  View  of  the  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  present  Society  of  Gk>nville  and 
Gains  Ccdlege,  Cambridge ;  containing  an 
account  of  the  Academical  and  other  Ho- 
nours conferred  upon  its  Members ;  also 
of  the  College  Prizes,  Preferments,  and  an 
Obituary  of  the  year  182^,  together  with 
a  List  of  the  Writers  of  the  present  day, 
and  their  works.  By . William  .Henry 
Williams,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Ipswich ;  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.    5s. 

LAW. 

Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  Practice  aod  Delays 
complained  of  in  that  Court.   8vo. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Twenty-third  Edi« 
tion  of  Dr  Bum's  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Parish-officer,  including  the  Statutes  from 
the  1st  Geo.  4th,  1820,  to  3d  Geo.  4th, 
1822,  and  the  adjudged  cases  to  the  end  of 
Trinity  Term,  1832,  together  with  a  va- 
riety of  new  Precedents  and  MS.  Cases. 
By  G.  Chetwynd,  Esq.  M.  P.  Barrister  at 
Law,  and  Chairman  of  the  .Stafibrdshire 
Quarter  Sessions.     1  vol.  8vo.  16s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  proposing  to  remove  the  British 
Museum  to  the  East  Wing  oi  Somerset- 
house. 

A  Letter  on  the  Means  and  Importance 
of  Converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dies to  Christianity.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  M.P. 

A  Second  Series  of  Letters  to  W.  Wil- 
berforce,  Esq.  M.P.  and  his  Defender  Me- 
lancthon,'  on  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  Religious  and  Civil  Power  in  this 
Protestant  Empire.  By  Amicus  Protestans. 
58.  6d. 

Instructions  in  all  kinds  of  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  as  taught  and  practis^  in  the 
Gymnastic  Institutions  of  Germany.  De- 
signed as  well  for  colleges,  schools,  and 
other  places  of  education,  as  for  private 
use.     By  a  Military  Officer.     6s.  6d. 

A  Short  Vindication  of  the  General  Pe- 
nitentiary  at  Millbank,  from  the  censures 
contained  in  '^  A  Letter  addressed  by  C.  C. 
Western,  Esq.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants  and 
Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Essex ;"  to 
which  are  added,  a  few  Remarks  on  the 
Punishment  ot  Juvenile  Offenders.  By  G. 
Holford,  Esq.  M.P. 

Part  I.  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Boxiana. 
By  Pierce  Egan.    5s. 

The  Claims  of  the  Clergy  to  Tithes  and 
other  Church  Revenues,  so  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  Political  Expediency  of  sup- 
porting  such  a  Body,  on  Divine  Right,  on 
History,  or  on  the  notion  of  Unalienabk 
Property,  Examined. 


Remarks  on  the  Indians.   8vo.    28. 

Prison  Labour,  &c.^Correspondenceand 
Communications^  addressed  to  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretiury  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  concerning  the  Introduction  of 
Tread-MiUs  into  Prisons,  with  other  mat* 
ters  connected  with  the  Subject  of  Prison 
Discipline.  By  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley, 
Bart. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Turf,  the  Ring,  the 
Chase,  the  Pit,  Bon  Ton,  and  the  Varieties 
of  Life ;  forming  a  desirable  Supplement, 
and  modem  Addition,  to  every  Dictionary 
now  extant ;  comprising  the  completest  and 
most  authentic  Lexicon  Balatronicum  hi- 
therto offered  to  the  notice  of  the  Sporting 
World,  for  elucidating  Words  and  Phrases 
that  are  necessarily  or  purposely  cramp, 
mutative  and  unintelligible,  outside  thdr 
respective  spheres.    By  John  Bee,  Esq. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Public 
Men  in  England,  both  Civil  and  Military. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Appeal  of  a  Free  Spaniard  to  the 
Public  Opinion  of  Europe  ;  exhibiting 
Traits  of  unexampled  and  unchristian  Per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
towards  Spain,  in  seeking  to  excite  Insur- 
rection, Civil  War,  and  Counter-Revolu- 
tion,  by  aggravating  the  Calamities  of  Pes- 
tilence. 

A  Letter  to  John  Bull ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed, the  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  the  safe,  speedy, 
and  effectual  Abolition  of  Slavery.  By  a 
Free-bom  Englishman.  Is. 
.  A  Voice  from  St  Peter's  and  St  Paul's ; 
being  a  few  Plain  Words,  addressed  most 
respectfully  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  on  some  late  Accusations 
against  the  Church  Establishment ;  parti- 
cularly those  contained  in  No.  75  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  with  General  Observa- 
tions. By  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.    2s.  6d. 

A  Description  of  the  Tread-Mill,  with 
Observations  on  its  Management,  acoompa^ 
nied  by  a  Plate  and  Description  of  a  New 
Instmment,  by  which  the  daily  Account  of 
Individual  Labour  maybe  determined  by  in- 
spection, and  regulated  with  uniformity  and 
precision.  Including  Tables  of  the  Rates 
of  Labour  at  various  Prisons,  Certificates 
respecting  the  Health  of  Prisoners  so  em- 
ployed, and  a  List  of  Dietaries  in  use  with 
this  kind  of  Prison  Labour.    4s. 

Characteristics,  in  the  manner  of  Roehe* 
foucsult's  Maxims.    48.  6d. 

The  Valedictory  Address  of  the  Society 
fcnr  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  ddi» 
vered  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  at  • 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society^ 
June  13th,  1823,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  previously  to  his  departure  for 
India,  together  with  his  Lordship's  R^ 
ply. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenou 
mens.    By  Thomas  Forster,  F.L.S.  M,%' 
&c  &c.  &c.    Third  Edition.  To  which  is 
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now  first  added.  The  Calendar  of  Nature. 

158. 

The  Contractor  Unmasked ;  being  Jjel- 
ters  to  the  author  of  the  misnamed  "•*•  Re- 
ply to  the  Letters  to  the  Contractors  of  the 
Colombian  Loan ;"  comprising  Remarks  on 
the  certainty  of  the  Non- ratification  of  the 
Loan  founded  on  Documentary  Evidence 
and  recent  Proceedings.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln^s  Inn. 

The  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Colombian  Government  and  its  Ministers, 
in  reference*  to  Mr  Zea's  Debentures  and 
Loan :  with  Remarks  on  the  Expose  of 
Mr  Gual,  the  Minister  for  the  Foreign 
Department.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Vice-President,  Santander,  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  other 
Documents,  is  published  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution. 

Remarks  on  Duelling ;  comprising  Ob- 
servations on  the  Arguments  in  Defence  of 
this  Practice.  By  George  Buchan,  Esq.  of 
Kelloe.    28.  fid. 

The  Gamp  of  Ecarte,  as  played  in  the 
higher  Circles  of  London  and  Paris,  with 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Game. 
Printed  verbatim  ham  the  French  edition. 
Price  2s. 

Essay  on  Dog  Breaking.  By  Sir  J.  Se- 
bright^s  Gamekeeper.     8vo.     ^s.  fid. 

The  Consolidated  Post  Horse' Duty  Act, 
4  Geo.  4,  with  Schedule ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed a  Compendious  Index.  By  T.  J.  Mawe, 
Esq.  of  New  Inn. 

Ede's  Gold  and  Silversmith^s  Calcula- 
tor ;  containing  New  and  Complete  Tables 
for  shewing  the  Value  of  any  Quantity  of 
Silver  or  Gold,  from  3s.  to  10s.  per  oz.  ; 
and  from  L.1,  5s.  to  L.5,  5s.  per  oz. ;  cal- 
culated from  one  grain  to  1000  ounces  ; 
Tables  of  Duties  on  Wrought  Gold  and 
Silver  ;  Value  of  Gold  at  the  Coinage 
price ;  Standard  Weights  of  the  Gt)ld  and 
Silver  Coinage ;  List  of  Stamps,  &c  Also, 
a  Table  of  the  Rate  of  Exchange,  shewing 
die  Value  of  the  Coins  used  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  Hamburgh,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Guinea  of  England.  By  James 
Ede,  Goldsmith.  The  Second  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments, price  6s.  neatly  bound. 

The  Measurer's  Assistant ;  or.  Mensu- 
ration made  Easy ;  by  a  new  set  of  Tables, 
which  shew  at  one  point  of  view  the  super- 
ficial or  solid  contents  in  feet,  inches,  parts, 
&C.  of  most  kinds  of  superficies  and  solids, 
either  square,  round,  or  unequal  sided ; 
also  the  reducing  of  deals  to  the  standard 
weight,  with  other  useful  and  original  ta- 
bles. By  Wm.  Taylor,  Land  Surveyor. 
12mo.  8s. 

'  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Chichester,  on  the  practicability  of 
rendering  those  properties  of  air  which  re- 
latie  to  calozic  applicable  to  new  and  im- 
portant purposes. 


Nos.  XX.  and  XXI.  of  the  Technical 
Repository ;  containing  Practical  Informa- 
tion on  Subjects  connected  with  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  the  Useful  Arts.  By 
Thomas  Gill,  a  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Mechanics  in  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  Addpht  With  Three  Octavo 
Plates.    2s.  fid. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana  ; 
being  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Lite- 
rature, *  Science,  and  Art,  and  General 
South  American  History. 

The  Auctioneer's  and  Commercial  Bro- 
ker's Law  Instructor,  relating  to  all  Sales 
held  by  Public  Auction ;  containing  every 
necessary  Information  for  Merchants,  as 
well  as  Auctioneers  and  Commercial  Bro- 
kers. 2s.  6d. 

A  Description  of  the  Whistling  Swan, 
and  the  Peculiar  Structure  of  its  Trachea. 
By  Thomes  Cooke,  A.M.,  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  5s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Age  jof  Hcnner, 
his  Writings,  and  Genius ;  and  on  the  state 
of  Religion,  Society,  Learning,  and  the 
Arts,  during  that  period ;  being  tlie  Prize 
Question  proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  for  his  Majesty's  premium  of 
One  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  best  Disser- 
tation on  the  above  Subject.     9s.  fid. 

A  Sketch  of  a  proposed  Universal  Sys- 
tem of  Weights  and  Measures ;  to  which 
is  added  an  Appepdix,  containing  a  brief 
Sketch  of  a  proposed  Universal  Calendar. 

An  Essdy  on  the  Banefiil  Influence  of 
so  frequently  Washing  Decks  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Ships  on  the  H^th  of  British  Sea- 
men ;  with  Observations  on  the  Prevention 
of  Dry  Rot  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Robert  • 
Finla3rson,  M.  D.    4s.  6d. 

Secret  History  of  the  Conarefls  of  Ve- 
rona ;  in  which  are  exposed  me  Intrignes 
that  produced  the  present  War  with  Sj^in. 

28. 

MEDICINE  AND  SUROEUY. 

Dr  Lister's  Account  of  Paris,  at  the 
Close  of  the  I7th  Century,  relating  to  the 
Buildings  of  that  City,  its  Libraries,  Gar- 
dens, Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosities, 
the  Manners  and  Costumes  of  the  People, 
their  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  Now  revi- 
sed, with  copious  Biographical,  Historical, 
and  Literary  Illustrations  and  Anecdote*, 
and  a  Skctdi  of  the  Life  of  the  Author- 
By  George  Henning,  M.D.     10s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Bath  Wa- 
ters, tending  to  Illustrate  their  Beneficial 
Effects  in  Chronic  Diseases,  particnlarly  in 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Lead,  Cho- 
lic.  Indigestion,  Biliary  Afl^ctions,  and 
Uterine  and  Cutaneous  DiseaseiC,  confirm- 
ed by  Cases ;  containing  likewise  a  brief 
Account  of  the  City  of  Bath  and  of  the  Hot 
Springs. — By  Joseph  Hume  Spry. 

Hortus  Cantabrigiensis  ;  or,  an  Accent- 
ed Catalogue  of  Plants,  Indigenous  and 
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Exotic,  cultivated  in  the  Cambridge  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  By  the  late  James  Bonn, 
Curator,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies.  Tenth  Edition.  With 
numerous  additions  and  corrections.  By 
John  Lindley,  F.  L.  S.  Svo  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Stratification  of  Alluvial  Depo- 
sits, and  the  Crystallization  of  Calcareous 
Stalactites,  in  a  Letter  to  John  Maccul- 
loch,  Esq.  M.  D.,  &c.  By  U.  R.  Oswald. 
2s. 

A  Short  Account  of  some  of  the  Princi- 
pal Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands  ;  with  Remarks  upon 
the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  those  Coun- 
tries. By  H.  W.  Carter,  M.D.  F.R.S.E., 
one  of  Dr  RatclifFe's  Travelling  Fellows 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.     8s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous,  Bili- 
ous, and  Inflammatory  Affections,  with  a 
new  Method  of  curing  Strictures  without 
the  use  of  Bougie  or  Cdustic  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. — By  John  Lynch.  Third  edi- 
tion. 

On  Comparative  Anatomy,  illustrated 
by  171  Plates.  To  which  is  subjoined. 
Synopsis  Systematis  Regni  Animalis  nunc 
primum  ex  ovi  modificationibus  proposi- 
tum. — By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart, 
V.P  R.S.  F.A.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  2  vols.  4to. 
Price  L.7t  7s<  boards,  or  on  large  papers 
price  L.IO,  10s.  boards. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Pa- 
thology, and  the  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
By  Daniel  Pring,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Ro]ral  College  of  Surgeons.     14s. 

An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Errors  relative 
to  Insanity ;  and  their  Consequences,  Phy- 
sical, Moral,  and  Civil. — By  George  Man 
Burrows,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c  8s. 

On  the  Principles  of  Inflammation  and 
Fever.— By  C.  E.  Lucas,  M.  D.     8s. 

Cases  of  Neuralgia  Spasmodica,  com- 
monly called  Tic  Douloureux,  successful- 
ly Treated.  By  Benjamin  Hutchinson. 
Second  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  com- 
prising the  History  and  Method  of  Cure  of 
the  various  Species  of  Apoplexy,  Palsy, 
and  EpUepsy,  together  with  an  Introduc- 
toi^  Account  of  the  Opinions  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Physiologists  concerning  the 
Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  John  Cooke,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
&c     £1,  4s. 

An  Account  of  the  Buchu  Leaves,  with 
Directions  for  their  Use  in  Affections  of  the 
Urethra,  Bladder,  and  Rectum,  particu- 
larly Stricture,  Irritation  of  the  Bladder, 
Prostrate  Gland,  Irritative  Gleet,  Local 
Debility,  &c.  To  this  Edition  the  Editor 
has  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Treatment  of 
Stricture,  Ulceration,  Varicose  Veins- 
Prolapsus,  Chronic  Inflammation,  Sinuses, 
Excrescences,  and  other  Diseases  of  tlic 
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Rectum,  and  a  Plate  of  a  new  Speculum 
by  which  their  Nature  may  be  ascertained  i 
with  Cases  illustrative  of  the  beneficial 
Effects  of  the  Buchu  Leaves,  the  Medica- 
ted soft  Bougie,  &c.  in  Irritative, and  other 
Affections  of  the  Urethra,  Bladder,  Rectum, 
&c.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

The  Wilderness,  or  the  Youthful  Days 
of  Washington ;  a  Tale  or  the  West.  By 
Solomon  Secondsight.     3  vols.     18s. 

Italian  Stories.  Translated  by  Miss  HoI« 
ford.  Author  of  "  Wallace,  "  Warbeck  of 
Wolfstein,"  &c — Containing  the  Cend— 
Conspiracy  of  Pandolfo  Pucd — Catherina 
Canacci — Massaniello — Conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi  against  Juliano  and  Lorenzo  di  Me- 
dici— Ugolino.»Cesar  Borgia.    l'2mo.  ds. 

Hauberk  Hall,  a  Series  of  Facts. — By 
Henry  Brebner. 

The  Wandering  Hermit.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Hermit  in  London."  3  vols. 
18s. 

Logan,  a  Family  History. 

Self-Delusion  ;  or,  Adelaide  d'Haute- 
roche ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Autlior  of  "  Do- 
mestic Scenes."     14s. 

Fernando;  or,  the  Hero  of  the  Times. 
By  Miss  Bransby.  2  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Two  Edwards ;  or.  Pride  and  Prejudice 
Unmasked.  2s. 

POETHY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Don  Juan—Cantos  VI.  VII.  and  VIII. 
Fine  Editions,  demy  8vo.  9s.  6d.  Foolscap 
8vo.  7S'  Common  Edition,  18mo.  to  coun- 
teract piracy,  Is. 

Don  Juan,  Cantos  IX.  X.  and  XL  Fine 
edition,  demy  8vo*  9s.,  foolscap,  7s*,  com- 
mon edition.  Is. 

The  Bridal  of  Armagnac,  a  Tragedy. 
By  the  Reverend  T.  Streatfield,  F.S.A. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Methodist,  a  Comedy.    2s.  6d. 

Australasia.  A  Poem,  written  for  the 
Chancellor's  Medal  at  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mencement, July  1823.  By  W.  C.  Went, 
worth. 

The  Slanderer;  a  Comedy,  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated,  Altered,  and  Adapted 
to  the  English  Stage ;  from  '^  Le  Medi- 
sant,"  of  Gosse,  acted  at  Paris,  upon  the 
Theatre  Francais,  with  the  most  distin- 
guished success  and  applause.  Offered  as 
a  free  gift  and  rejected  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury.Lane.  By  John  Wallace, 
Esq.  2s. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Gulistan, 
or,  Fiower-Garden,  of  Sadi,  from  the  Per- 
sian Text  of  Gentius,  as  used  at  the  East 
India  Company's  Colleges,  with  a  Life  of 
Sadi.     By  James  Ross,  Esq.  10s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  with  re- 
ference to  Things  Present  and  Things  Fu- 
ture; consisting  of  a  Charge,  deUvered 
May  16,  1823,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  London ;  witli  Supplementary 
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Additions,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  same 
Subject.  By  Joseph  Ilolden  Pott,  A.M. 
Archdeacon  of  London.    7s*  6d. 

.  Sermons  on  some  Important  Points  in 
Faith  abd  Duty.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Bud- 
dioom,  M.A.  F.A.S.  Minister  of  St 
Oeorge^s,  Everton.  2  vols.  10s. 

Sermons  on  the  Public  Means  of  Grace ; 
the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  ;  on 
Scripture  Characters,  and  various  Practi- 
cal Subjects.  By  the  late  Reverend  The- 
odore  Dehon,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  2 
vols.  8vo.    L.1,  Is. 

Meditations  on  the  Scriptures,  chiefly 
addressed  to  Young  Persons,  on  the  Im- 
portance of  Religious  Principles  and  Con- 
duct. By  the  Rev.  R.  Walond,  A.M. 
Rector  of  Weston^under-Penyard,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  Churdi  of  Hare- 
ford.    2  vols.   L.1,  Is. 

■  An  Inquiry  into  the  Just  Limits  of  Rea- 
son, in  the  Investigation  of  Divine  Truth. 
Being  the  Essay  to  which  "  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and 
Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St  David's," 
adjudged  their  Premium  for  1822. — By  the 
Kev.  J.  Da  vies,  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    9s.  Gd. 

Cottage  Sermons ;  or  Short  Discourses, 
addressed  to  Plain  People.  Being  princi- 
pally designed  for  the  Use  of  Pious  Cot- 
tagers, and  those  in  humble  life,  who  have 
zio^leisure  to  read,  at  the  seasons  of  social 
prayer  or  family  worship,  more  extended 
Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Davy,  Cu- 
rate of  Hampstead  Norris.    Is.  Gd. 

The  Poor  Man's  Christian  Director ;  or 
How  to  Search  the  Scriptures  in  Sincerity 
and  Singleness  of  Heart ;  affording  at  the 
same  time  an  Assistant  to  the  Visiting  Mi- 
nister, with  Texts  and  Subjects  for  his  Mi- 
nistration. By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Price  Is.  3d.  bound,  or  13s. 
6d.  per  dozen  for  distribution. 

For  the  Oracles  of  God.  Four  Orations, 
for  Judgment  to  Come.  An  Argument,  in 
Nine  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
A*M.     Second  Edition.  12s. 

The  Religious  World  Displayed ;  or,  a 
View  of  the  Four  Grand  Systems  of  Reli- 
gion—Judaism, Paganism,  Mohammed* 
ism,  and  Christianity — and  of  the  various 
Denominations,  Sects,  and  Parties  in  the 
Christian  World.— •By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Adam,  M.A.  late  Minister  of  St  John's 
Church,  Christianstadt,  St  Croix;  and 
Chaplahi  to  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  A  new 
and  improved  Edition.  2vols.8vo.  L.1, 
Is. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.;  or,  a  Refutation  of  the 
Hoadlyan  Scheme  of  it.  By  Henry  Card, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Harmer,  Author  of  ^^  Ob- 
servations on  Various  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture," &C. ;  containing  his  Letters  and 
Smapm ;  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  and 


Present  State  of  the  Congregational  Church- 
es of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  some  Account 
of  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead ;  two  Addresses  on  Partaking 
of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  With  ab  Introdoc* 
tory  Memoir,  by  W.  Youngman. 

Village  Dialognes.  By  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hin,  A.M.  The  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion, with  additional  Dialogues  and  En- 
largements.    13s. 

The  Nottingham  Controversy,  impar- 
tially reviewed.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Evans, 
Curate  of  Eastwood. 

A  Calm  Defence  of  the  Cri^cal  Exami- 
nation and  Reply ;  containing  Strictures, 
adapted  to  the  English  Reader,  on  various 
Terms,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, connected  with  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
troversy, in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  S.  Slocock's 
Second  Pamphlet.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Kitcat.     2s.  6d. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  with  important 
Additions  relative  to  the  late  Persecutions 
of  the  Protestants  in  France,  conmiunica- 
ted  expressly  for  this  work  by  several  emi- 
nent Protestants,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  horrors  which  they  describe.  To  be 
completed  in  about  12  Parts.  Part  II.  on 
Oct.  4.  price  Is.  containing  80  pi«es  of 
closely  printed  matter,  embellished  with 
five  engravings  on  wood.  The  work  is  also 
published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  only 
Two-pence  each,  embellished  with  degant 
engravings. 

A  Sermon,  preached  August  17»  1828, 
in  the  Church  and  Chapel  ^  an  extended 
Parish  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  bdialf 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  By  a  Minister  o£  the  Esta- 
blishment    Is. 

The  Great  Duty  of  Self.Resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will.  By  the  late  pious  and 
learned  John  Worthington,  D.D.  Prebeo- 
dary  of  Lincoln.  A  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved  from  the  Author's 
own  MSS.  by  his  Son,  John  Worthington, 
AM.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Cmrmc- 
ter  of  Dr  Worthington,  by  Archbishop 
Tillotson.    3s.  6d. 

Reason  and  Revelation ;  or,  a  Brief  Ex- 
position of  the  Truth  and  Advantages  of 
Christianity.     4s. 

Seven  Sermons  on  the  Course  of  Chris- 
tian Life.  L  Human  Nature — II.  Youth 
i— III.  Conversion — IV.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per—-V.  Sickness— VI.  Old  Age— VII. 
Death.    2s.  Gd. 

Select  Portions  of  the  Psalms,  from  va- 
rious Translations  and  Paraphrases,  and 
Hymns  from  various  Authors,  many  of 
them  considerably  altered,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  the  Use  of  Congregations  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  her  yearly  seasons.  By  John  Kemp- 
thome,  B.D.     4th  Edition.     2s.  Gd. 

Peace  on  Earth,  Good- Will  towards 
Men!  Of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. 


1823.;] 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Whitehouse,  formerly  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Orlingbury,  Northamptonshire. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Memorable  Days  in  America ;  being  a 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  United  States, 
principally  undertaken  to  ascertain,  by  po- 
sitive evidence  the  Condition  and  probable 
Prospects  of  British  Emigrants ;  including 
Accounts  of  Mr  Birkbeck's  Settlement  in 
the  Illinois;  and  intended  to  shew  men 
and  ^ings  as. they  are  in  America.  By  W. 
Faux,  an  English  Farmer.    14s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Briton's  Voyage  to 
Pitcairn's  Island;  including  an  interest- 
ing Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  the  Bra- 
zils, and  of  Spanish  South  America.  By 
Lieutenant  J.  Shilliber*  R.Mk  Illustrated 
with  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Author,  from 
Drawings  on  the  Sppt.  Third  Edition. 
8s.  Gd. 

Travels  ;  comprising  Observations  made 
dilring  a  Residence  in  the  Tarentaise,  and 
various  parts  of  the  Grecian  and  Pennine 
Alps,  in  Savoy,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Au- 
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vergne.  In  the  years  1820, 1821,  and  1822, 
with  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  So- 
ciety, Manners,  Religion,  Agriculture,  Cli- 
mate, &c  of  those  Countries.  By  Robert 
Bakewell,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  illu8tnK«|d 
with  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts,  from 
original  Drawings  and  Sections.  Price 
L.i,  6s.  boards. 

A  Visit  to  Spain ;  detailing  the  Trans^ 
actions,  which  occurred  during  a  R^i- 
dence  in  that  Country  in  the  latter  part  of 
1822,  and  the  Furst  Four  Months  of  1823-; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Removal  of  the 
Court  from  Madrid  to  Seville,  and  general 
Notices  of  the  Manners,-  Customs,  Cos- 
tume, and  Music  of  the  Country.  By  Mi« 
chad  J.  Quin.     1 2s. 

Information  and  Directions  for  Travd- 
lera  on  the  Continent.  By  Maria  Starke. 
L.1,  ds. 

An  Account  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  to  the  Burman  Empire.  In  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Gentleman  IB 
London.    By  Ann  H.  Judson.    8s. 


EDINBURGH. 


.  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
Nos.  CLVII.  and  CLVIII.  for  August 
ai>d  September. 

Euler^s  Letters  to  a  German  Princess,  on 
Natural  Philosophy.    A  new  and  correct- 
ed Edition,  with  Life  and  Notes.     By 
David  Brewster,  LL.D.    2  vols.  12mo. 
16s. 

A  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dis- 
senting Churches.  By  a  Dissenter.  12mo. 
3s.  6a, 

The  Three  Perils  of  Woman  ;  or  Love, 
Leasing,  and  Jealousy.  By  James  Hogg. 
3  vols.  12mo.  L.I,  Is. 

Leisure  Hours;  being  a  collection  of 
narrative  and -didactic  Pieces.  18mo.  4s. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1821. 
8vo.  L.I,  Is. 

A  Fac  Simile  of  an  Ancient  Heraldic 
Manuscript,  emblazoned  by  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King  of 
Arms,  1542.  folio.  L.6,  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Critical 
Journal,  No.  LXXVI.   8vo.    6s.   . 

Guy  Mannering,  a  Drama,  as  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.  18mo. 
Is. 

Quentin  Durward,  a  Drama,  founded  on 
the  Novel,  as  performed  at  the  Caledonian 
Theatre,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  2s. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  Drama,  as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh, 
24mo.  Is. 

The  Inquirer.    By  William  Godwin. 


A  New  Edition,  corrected  by  the  Author* 
12mo. 

Delineations  of  St  Andrews ;  beiiig  a  - 
particular  Account  of  everything  remark- 
able in  the  History  and  Present  State  of  the 
City  and  Ruins,  the  University  and  o'ther 
interesting  Objects  of  that  Andent  £cde- 
siastical  Capital  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Grierson,  M.D.  M.W.S. ;  embd- 
lished  with  Engravings.  Second  Edition. 
]2rao.   5s. 

The  New  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  IX. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Duty  of  Seardimg  the  Scriptare8,1i 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  Sodety  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  at  thdr 
Anniversary  Meeting,  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh,  5th  Jun&  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Gordon,  Minister  of  the  Chapd  of 
Ease,  St  Cuthberts,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 
A  Full  and  correct  Report  of  the  Speeches 
delivered  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow, on  the  motion  for  inducting  the  "Rev. 
Dr  M'Farlane  into  the  Ministry  of  the 
High  Church  of  that  City;  Is.  6d; 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Craig,  of  Riccaiton,  author  of 
the  Treatise  de  Jure  Feiidali;  indufUng 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  most  Emiinent 
legal  Characters  since  the  ^stitution  of  the 
Court  of  Session  by  James  V.  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  By  Pa- 
trick Eraser  Tytler,  Esq.  Advocate,  F,ti8> 
and  F.S.A.    98. 
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Manihiy  Regiiter. 

EDIP*BURGH — Sept.  17- 
Wheal.  I  Barley.  I  Oats.  [ 

!(,..  37s.  Cd.      Ist,...g6s.  6dj    1    lat, S»a.  Od.  [ 

i,...3l^0lL      2d,  ...348.  6d.       2d, 888.  Od.  I 

d,  ...2Gs.  Od.  I    3a,...2l9.  ed.    | '  3il 21s.  Cd.  | 

Average,  £1,  lis.  Bd.  10-I2lh3. 
Taeiiay,  Sept.  16. 

"'      Quartern  hoat 


Peaie  &  Beant. 

1st, 22b.  6d. 

2d, 21s.  lid. 

3d,  208.  Od. 


Veal    .... 
Pork    .... 

Lamb,  per  quartet 
Tallov,  per  stone 


...359. 


Sd.  to  Ok  IDd. 
New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  Os,  8d.  to  Oi.  Od. 
Os.  Gd.  loOs.  9d.  Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  It.  2d.  to  Os.  Od. 
Os.  Od.  toOs.  Od.  Salt  ditto,  per  I  woe  IGs.  Od.  to  0>.  Od. 
09.  6d.  to2g.  6d.  Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  la.  Od.  to  Oi.  Od. 
7i.  Od.   to  8s.    Od.     £gga,  per  dojiea      .    Os.  lOd.  to  Oi.    Od. 

HADDINGTON — Si^(.  12. 
Barley.         I  Oats.         I         Peaae.  I         Beam. 

\  ....30s.  Od.     Isti  ...239.  6d.     Ist,  ...  24s.  Od.     Ist,  <...  22g.  Od. 

',\i.  Od.  I  2d,  ....  Os.  Od.  I  2d 20s.  Od.     2d,  ...  22s.  Od.      2d,   ...  20*.  Od. 

09.  Od.  I  M,  ....  Os.  Od.  I  3d 19s;  Od.  |  3d,  ...  208.  f)d.  |  3d,  ._  I8b.  Od. 

Average,  £\  :  10s.  3d. 
PriceiofCaminEnglaadand  l^akt,from  the  Retatnt  received  in  tht  Wctk 

ended  Sept.  6. 
S8fc  W^-BMley,  iSu  lOd.— Oatt,  Mi.  Id.— Rye, ; 
don.  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  8. 


Wheat,  red,  ciM  ID 


KneJitw"    '. 


ET™ 


Lioerpaal,  Sept.  0. 

I.      I.      J.  A.    d 

ler.  n.  196  lb. 
cet,  \I.S.  so  0 


Rape  Seed  pe    ai  to  £X 

Weekly  Price  of  Slockt,  froi 


ist  a 


lit  to  22d  Auguit  1823. 


34  pec  cent,  consols, 
4  per  cent,  consols,-. 


Eichequcr  hills, 

Exchequer  bills,  sm.. 

Con9ol9  for  ace. 

French  5  pel  ctBtl.  . 


BIJ  Si 
80  J   Ij 


225i 
83i     I 
82(     8 
S«| 

1001    i 

101 1 

25sl 


2G2Sp. 
26  2fl  p. 

8ii  it 
9if.  eoc 


22i] 
03^21 

m  I 

95J 


31  29  p. 
33  29  p. 
82(  J  ( 
9if.  36c 


30    28  p. 

28    31  p. 

5?*.** 


lOOJ     i 
10l| 

8Sj 

S8p. 

aii 

29  sip. 

30  32p. 


3«6 
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Course  of  Exchange^  Sept.  0 — Amsterdam,  12: 10.  C.  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  12:8. 
Rotterdam,  12  :  11.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  38:  2.  Altona,  38  :  3.  Paris,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  85.  Ditto  26  :  5.  Bourdeaux,  26  : 5.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  159. 
Petersburgh,  per  rble.  8f  :  3.  Us.  Berlin,  7  :  10.  Vienna,  IP:  26  Eff.Jlo,  Trieste,  10 :  26 
Eff.flo,  Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  354.  BUboa,  364.  Barcelona,  35J.  Seville,  35J.  Gibral- 
tar, 301.  Leghorn,  46^.  Genoa,  434.  Venice,  28  :  10.  Malta,  45.  Naples,  394- 
Palermo,  117*  Lisbon,  524*  Oporto,  52 1«  Kio  Janeiro,  48.  Bahia,  46.  Dublin, 
94  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  ox. — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d.  New 
Doubloons,  £3 :  15  :  6d.     New  Dollars,  4s.  9d.    Silver  in  bars,  stand.  4s.  lid. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Sept.  &— London,  9. 


SUGAR,  Muse 
B..P,  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt. 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 
Powder  ditto,      .      . 
Single  ditto. 
Small  Lumps,  .    .    . 
Large  ditto,  ...        * 
Crushed  Lump?,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  British,   cwt 
COFFEE,  Jamaica,,  ewt. 
Orid.  good,  and  fine  ord. 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch  Triage  and  very  ord. 
Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 
Mid.  good,   and  fine  mid. 
St  Domingo,    ..... 
Pimento  (in  Bond,)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS, 
Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gall. 

Brandy, 

Geneva,       .       •       . 
Grain  Whisky,       . 
WINES, 

-  Claret,  Ist  Growths,  hhd. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe. 

Spanish  White,        butt. 
Teneriffe,  pipe. 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton. 
Honduras,      .... 
Campeachy,       .    •    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,  . 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  CaraccasfinCi  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansand  (dut.paid.) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     •    . 

TAR,  American,  brl. 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  Foreign,         cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand. 
Home  melted,   .    .    .    . 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton. 
Petersburgh,  Clean,   .    . 
FLAX, 
Riga  Thies.  &  DruJ.  Rak. 
Dutch,     ...         •    . 
Irish, 
MATS,  Archangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh  Firsts,    cwt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 
Montreal,  ditto,     • 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun. 
Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 
Middling,       •       .      . 
Inferior,       . 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Geofg. 
Sea  Island,  fine. 
Good* 

Middling,      .     # 
Deroerara  and  BerUce, 
West  India, 

Pemambuco,  '• 

Maranhain» 


LEITH. 
57      to      59 


62 
74 
112 
100 
92 
90 
88 
35 
50 

90 

120 


122 
9 


64 

80 

125 

110 

104 

98 

90 

62 

31 

110 
130 


126 
iO 


2s  3d  2s  4d 

3  4  3    6 

2  3  2    5 

6  7  6  10 


40 
32 
31 

27 
40 
£10 

8 
7 
9 

10s 
2    0 


55 
44 
55 
29 
0 
0 


2 
2 
1 

1 
19 
15 
10 
38 

43 
38 

60 
55 
48 
90 


41 
43 
44 


8 

11 

lis  6 

2    4 

9     3^    3 

2     2    7 

0      16 

6     2    8 

20 

17 

11 

39 

44 


92 
57 


7 
4 


17 
42 
44 
45 
25 


GLASGOW. 
54  57 

57  66 


91 
86 
78 
80 
27  6 


98 
108 

li 

ls6d 


36 
38 


41 
42 
26 


100 
90 
84 
86 
28 


108 
112 

9 

IslOd 


7  10     7  15 


13       14 
16       3    0 


38 


42 
43 


0    8k    0  11 
15      17 


1  3 

1  1 

0  lU 

0  9 

1  1 
1  0 


LIVERPOOL. 
49  50 

57  67 

66  74 


80 
98 
50 
84 
100 
87 
8i 


96 
112 

80 

97 
112 
90 
8| 


Is  lid   2s  2d 


£8  10 

8  10 

9  10 
9    0 

10    0 
9    0 


0  11 

1  7 
14    0 


8  15 

9  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

10    6 


1    0 
1  11 

16  0 


39 


40 


44 


1  .5 
1  2 
1     0 

0  10 

1  ^ 
I  1 


42 

40 

42 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 


% 


LONDON. 

55  .  57 

59  69 


104 
82 
76 


27 

76 
122 


2 
2 
0  11 

0  9 

1  0 
0  111 


115 
95 
88 


29 

9^ 
126 


liSd  211    Od 
2   4      37 
1   6       J    J 


£25 
42 

22 

£8  10 

9    t) 

0    0 

.  9    0 

11    0 


£50 
46 

28 

9  10 

0    0 

10    0 

13  10 


10    9    11     5    . 


0  8 
0    5i 

0  2J 
8     0  10 
5     1    7 

1  4 
1  4 
1  1 
0  11 

1    1 
1    OJ 


0 

1 

16 

17 
8 

37   0 

34    0 
£42 


9 
6 
6 
0 
0 


1  .1 
1  10 
0  0 
18  0 
0  0 
38 
0    0 


£65 
50 


65    * 


15  10  — 

40  46 

45  w. 

40  -^ 

23  — 

21  10  21 15 

0    5k  6i 

0    4i 

0    24 

8* 


1     li     1  9 


t)  11  1  0| 
1  p  1  Oi 
0  Hi    0  0 
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Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  20t)i 
of  June^  and  the  20th  of  Augusf,  1823,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Adams,  J.  Union-Btreet»  Southwarkf  oilman. 

Aldenon,  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  surgeon. 

Armand,  C.  P.  and  A.  Solari,  Battersea,  vitriol- 
jnanufactuvers. 

Astor,  W.  H.  Sun-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  mu- 
sical instrument  maker. 

Austin,  J.  Little  St  Thomas  Apostle,  Cheapside* 
warehou8«nan. 

Awty,  R.  H.  Liverpool,  dealer  and  chapman. 

Baker,  T.  W.  foley-street,  tallow-chandler. 

Baker,  W.  Walcot,  near  Bath,  carpenter. 

Beart,  J.  Limehouae,  timber-merchant. 

Beaumont,  J.  Wheathouse,  Yorkshire,  merchant. 

Bond,  J.  Cawston,  Norfolk,  farmer. 

Bristow,  J.  Bristol,  ironmonger. 

Broadhead,  W.  H,  and  T.  Artillery-court,  Chis- 
well-street,  printers. 

Bunker,  T.  Cnurch-street,  Deptfordj  timber-mer- 
chant. 

Butcher,  T.  Holbom,  victualler. 

Butler,  J.  Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  innkeeper. 

Carter,  S.  Stratford,  cheesemonger. 

Clancy,  J.  York,  twlor. 

Clarke,  J.  L.  Honiton,  Devonshire,  saddle-maker. 

Cocker,  G.  H.  GrenviUe-street,  Brunswick-square, 
bill-broker. 

Coles,  S.  Exeter,  innkeeper. 

Consitt,  R.  and  R'.  Lee,  Hull,  merchants. 

Copp,  J.  High-street,  Bloomsbury,  draper. 

Crabb,  W.  Tellisford,  Somersetshire,  fuller. 

Crisp,  C.  and  J.  Harris,  Bristol,  shoe-makers. 

Crowther,  W.  L.  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
milliner. 

Crutchley,  H.  Warwick  and  Coventry,  linen-dra- 
per. 

Daniels,  A.  Prescott-street,  Goodman's-fields«  dia- 
mond-merchant. 

Davies,  M.  Bodynfol,  Montgomeryshire,  former. 

Dawson,  H.  Leeds,  silk-mercer. 

Dicas,  J.  Holywell,  Flintshire,  corn-dealer. 

Dobson,  W.  Gateshead,  Durham,  chemist. 

Dods,  R.  High-street,  South  war  k,  linen-draper. 

Drutnmond,  W.  Hull,  draper. 

Ertisley,  W.  Pudsey,  Yorkshire,  clothier. 

Evans,  D.  Swansea,  draper. 

Evans,  E.  Bollingbrooke-row,  Walworth,  baker. 

Forbes,  W.  Gateshead,  Durham,  nurseryman. 

Gaisford,  R.  Bristol,  baker  and  mealman. 

Glandfield,  J.  Strand,  wine-merchant. 

Gooden,  J.  Chiswell-street,  victualler. 

Graves,  J.  and  H.  S.  Langbourn  Chambers,  mer- 
chants. 

Green,  G.  York-street,  Covent-garden,  woollen- 
draper. 

Green,  J.  White-horse  Terrace,  Stepney,  coal- 
merchant. 

Hague,  G.  Hull,  haberdasher. 

Harkness,  J.  Chapel-place,  Long-lane,  Southwark, 
timber-merchant. 

Harris,  J.  Llaodarrog,  Carmarthenshire,  cattle* 
dealer. 

HawHden,  J.  Grub-street,  horse-dealer. 

Hastings,  E.  Lower  Smith-street,  Northampton- 
square,  milkman. 

Hawkins,  J.  U.  Star  Comer,  Bennondsey,  car* 
penter 

HobU,  T.  Westminster-road,  victualler. 

Holroyd,  W.  Leadenhall-stTeet,  machine-maker. 

Hopwood,  J.  Chancety-lane,  bill-broker. 

Humphreys,  H.  and  W.  Laoon,  Liverpool,  iron- 
founders. 

Hyams,  J.  Coventry-street,  Haymarket,  jeweller. 

Illingworth,  J.  and  J.  Knowles,  Leeds,  merchants. 

James,  W.  West,  Bromwich,  ooal-master. 

Jones,  J.  Brecon,  maltster. 

Jones,  T.  St  John's-street,  West  Smitfafield,  sta- 
tioner. 

Kaincs,  H.  Manstone,  Dorsetehire,  cattle-dealer. 

Kenning,  G.  Chureh-street,  SpiUlfields,  silk-man. 

Kenton,  J.  SUm-<»-tlie-W^old,  Cstoucestexstiire, 
draper. 

U 


King,  J.  Imwich,  ironmonger. 

Kirby,  T.  Bethnal-«reen  road,  draper. 

Lancaster,  J.  Jun.  Bethnal-grcen  road,  butcher. 

Ladd,  Sir  J.  Comhill,  watch-maker  and  Jeweller. ' 

Lean,  T.  Liverpool,  coach-maker. 

Longworth,  J.  Liverpool,  builder. 

Lucas,  J.  Weymouth-terrace,  Hackney-read*  mu- 
sical instrument  maker. 

Lucas,  E.  Shepherd's  Market,  Hanover-squaref 
milk-man. 

M'Turk,  R.  Hull,  grocer. 

M*AU{s,  J.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

Mandate,  E.  Sebergham,  Cumberland*  lime- 
burner. 

Martyn,  E.  Taunton,  drugdst 

Mawc,  H.  M.  Loughborough,  coach-proprietor. 

Mawley,  J.  New-street,  Covcnt-garden,  Doot  and 

Middleton,  R.  King-street,  Rotherhithe,  mer- 
chant. 

Moorhouse,  J.  Eastworth,  Yorkshire,  clothier. 

Mortimer,  W.  Manchester,  joiner. 

M6rton,  R.  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square*  pa- 
per-hanger. 

Munton,  J.  Highgate,  corn-chandler. 

Nettleton,  J.  SToane-square,  ironmonger. 

Nichols,  E.  John's  Mews,  Bedford-row,  cow-keep- 
er. 

Noad,  J.  ClifTord  Mill,  Somersetshire,  fuller. 

Owen,  W.  Islington,  stage-master. 

Phillips,  W.  Bristol,  linen-draper. 

Piercy,  J.  and  R.  Saunders,  Birminghamj  edg^ 
tool  makers. 

Purdie,  J.  Size-lane,  merchant. 

Ramsden,  H.  Walworth,  coach-master. 

Reed,  T.  iligh  Holbom,  linen-draper. 

Read,  J.  and  J.  Jacob,  Love-lane,  cloth-workers. 

Reynolds,  T.  Westbury,  Wilts,  clothier. 

Righton,  J.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 

R^)ert8,  C.  Aldermaston,  Berkshire,  maltster. 

Robinson,  F.  New  Malton,  Yorkshire,  spirit-mer- 
chant 

R(^ers,  R.  Piddle  Hinton,  Dorsetshire,  farmer. 

Rothwell,  P.  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  corn-dealer. 

Saffery,  £.  Downham,  Norfolk,  farmer. 

Sciaccalaga,  J.  Old  Bailey,  merchant. 

Shorthose,  J.  Hanley,  StaflEbrdshire,  earthenware- 
manufacturer. 

Simpson,  R.  Watling-strect,  warehouseman. 

Smith,  J.  Bradninch,  Devonshire,  paper-maker.  • 

Smith,  W.  B.  Bristol,  innholder. 

Smith,  J.  Camomile-street,  tiiilor. 

Smith,  W.  T.  E.  Kenton-street,  Brunswick-square, 
caipentcr. 

Squires,  T.  St  Albans,  saddler. 

Stephens,  R.  Goswell-street,  saddler.  ■ 

Stevens,  J.  Harrington  Toxteth-park,  near  Liver- 
pool, joiner. 

Steward,  M.  H.  Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  pump- 
maker. 

Stilbom,  J.  sen.  Bishop  WUton,  Yorkshire,  but- 
eher. 

Sykes,  T.  Bath  Easton,  Somersetshire,  clothier. 

Symes,  K.  Kingswood,  Wilts,  clothier. 

Tabberer,  B.  Monmouth,  currier. 

Thornton,  H.  Thayer-street,  oilman. 

Thorpe,  M.  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  nuiltster. 

Tribaudino,  C.  J.  Cleveland-street,  Mile  End, 
silk-dyer. 

Truclove,  W.  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire,  farmer. 

Warr,  J.  W.  Davies,  and  T.  Matthews,  Tipton, 
Staffordshire,  iron-masters. 

Watts,  E.  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  butcher. 

Welckcr,  M.  and  J.  F.  Leicester-square,  tulors. 

Welton,  N.  Bredfield,  Suffolk,  horse-dealet. 

Wibberley,  G.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Widger,  A.  Buekfiutleigh,  Devonshire,  woollei^ 
draper. 

WiUiamsmi,  J.  Withington,  Lancashire. 

Wilson,  T.  Carlisle,  coach-master. 

Wood,  T*  Lane-eady  Stafibrdihiie,  earner. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  1st  July 
and  31st  August,  1823,  extracted  firom  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Aitken,  James,  merchant  and  warehouseman  in 
Glasgow. 

Baillie,  Danid^  tenantinParkheadof  Dalzel,  and 
Hugh  Bullie,  residing  there,  CTain-merchants. 

Cjolvine,  Alexander,  printer  in  Dundee. 

Ewing,  Miller,  and  Co.  merchants,  Greenock. 

Oalletly,  David,  brewer  and  innkeeper  in  Perth. 

Oardner,  Andrew,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

Creddes,  Wm.  vintner  in  Inverness. 

Johnstone,  Ales^ander,  merchant.  North  Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Kemp,  David,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

Kerr,  Robert,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Stirling. 

Lindsay,  Walter,  grocer  in  Port-Glasgow. 

Macarmur,  Peter,  merchant  in  Inverary. 

Macintyre,  l*eter,  shoemaker  and  leather-mer- 
chant in  Glasgow. 

Maduntosh  and  Bell,  merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Mackintosh,  Daniel,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

M'Nelll,  James,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Matheson,  John,  some  time  tanner  in  Inverness, 
now  tacksman  in  Drynie. 

Mawson,  Samuel  Moses,  haberdasher  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Moffiit,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Airdrie. 

Neilson,  George,  merchant  and  spirit^ealer  in 
Airdrie. 

Rae,  John,  candlemaker  in  Edinburgh. 

Russel,  Thomas,  plasterer  in  Glasgow. 

Singer,  Adam,  grocer  in  Aberdeen, 

(Sloan,  Anthony,  cloth-merchant  in  Wigton. 

Stevenson,  John,  and  Co.  dyers^  printers,  and 
merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Strachan,  James,  grocer,  Inverkcithing. 

Tod,  James  and  Andrew,  and  Co.  merchants, 
Borrowstotmness. 

IValker,  Alexander,  merchant,  formerly  in  Ar- 
broath, now  in  Pathhead. 

Young,  Alexander,  ship-owner  and  merchant  in 
Perth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bowzie,  John,  merchant  in  Crail ;  a  dividend  on 
8th  September. 

Cars'well,  Walter  and  George,  and  Carswell,  Ro- 
bert, said  Co.  manufacturers  in  Paisley ;  a  first 
dividend  after  15th  August. 


Clark,  John,  junior,  merchant  in  Inverness;  a 
first  dividend  after  14th  August. 

Currie,  Hugh,  salt-merchant  and  dealer  in  salt, 
Saltcoats ;  a  first  and  final,  dividend  31st  July. 

Cushney,  Wm.  merchant,  Aberdeen ;  a  dividend 
of  7s.  per  pound  on  15th  August. 

Douglas,  John,  draper,  Duimries;  a  second  and 
•final  dividend  after  8th  August. 

Duguid,  William,  jun.  mercnant  in  Aberdeen ;  a 
dividend  after  14th  September. 

Gordon,  James,  in  Overlaw,  and  Gordon,  Mat- 
thew, in  Kirkland,  drovers  and  cattle-dealers  in 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright ;  a  dividend  on 
18th  August. 

M'Aj-thur,  George,  grocer  in  Glasgow;  a  dividend 
on  20th  September. 

M'Caul  and  Sons,  merchants  in  Glasgow ;  a  divi« 
dend  after  7th  October. 

M'Donald,  Wm.  and  Alex,  merchants,  Edin- 
burgh; a  dividend  after  14th  August. 

M*Leod,  John,  the  Reverend,  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  builder  in  Glasgow;  a  first  dividend 
after  20th  September, 

Mutter,  William,  merchant  and  haberdasher. 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh ;  a  final  dividend  af- 
ter 7th  October. 

Newlands,  James  and  Luke  Eraser,  jewellers  and 
watchmakers,  Glasgow;  a  first  dividend  29th 
July. 

Pearson,  John,  late  woollen-draper  and  haber- 
dasher in  Perth ;  a  fij^t  and  final  dividend  after 
2d  September, 

Pringle,  James,  tanner  in  Haddington ;  a  second 
and  final  dividend  after  3d  September. 

Rowley,  Josiah,  ctiina-ware  merchant^  Glasgow ; 
a  first  dividend  28th  July. 

Sorley,  John,  junior,  ironmonger  in  Glasgow;  a 
2d  dividend  on  17th  September. 

Tenant  and  Co.  merchants  in  Edinburgh ;  a  final 
dividend  on  2d  September. 

Thomson,  Andrew,  ship-owner.  West  Wranysi^ ;  a 
division  of  the  funds  on  1st  October. 

Turner,  James,  hosier  and  draper,  Dumfries ;  a 

dividend  after  18th  September. 
'Watt,  junior,  late  merchant  in  Edinburgh »  a  di<% 
vidend  after  9th  August, 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Piev^  Major  Macneil,  2  Life  Gds.  Lt  -Col. 

in  the  Army  25  Jan.  1822. 

Oakes,  1  Life  Gds,  Lt.-Col.  in 

the  Army  25  Jan.  1823. 

. Major  H.  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  1 

Life  Gds.  Lt.-Col.  in  the  Army 

5  Aug. 
H.  Mahon,  late  Seij.  Major,  67  F.  to 
have  rank  as  Ens.        2  Dec.  1818. 
Major  Aubrey,  h.  p.  Indep.  Lieut- 
Col,  in  the  Army  1  Jan.  1798. 
Capt.  Cane,  65  F.  Maj.  in  the  Army 

12  Aug.  1819. 

Grant,  R.  Art  do.  12  July  1821. 

Cofiin,  R.  Art.  do.  do. 

Wilford,  R.  Art.  do,       do. 

I  Life  Gds.  Capt  H.  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Maj.  by 
purph.  vice  Oakes,  prom.  17  June 

Lt  Newburgh,  Capt  by  purch.    do. 

Cor.  and  Sub.  Lt  Sydney,  Lieut  by 
purch.  do. 

H.  Every,  Cor.  and  Sub.  Lieut  by 

purch.  do. 

9  Lt  and  Adj.  Smith,  Capt.  by  purch. 

vice  Viae,  Barnard,  prom.  2  Ceylon 

Hegt  14  July 

Ens.  Dallas,  from  71  F.  Cor.  and  Sub. 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Lord  Mun- 
paster,  ret.    ^  24  June 


R.  H.  Gds.  Bt  Lt.-Col.  C.  Hill,  Lt-CoL  by  puxeb, 

vice  Sir  R.  Hill,  ret  24  July,  l8Si3. 

Capt.  Richardson,  Ma},  and  1^-Col. 

by  purch.  do, 

Lt.  Heathcote,  Capt  by  purdi.     doi. 

Cor.  Pigott,  Lt.  by  purch.  dto. 

Ens.  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  from  57 

F.  Cor.  by  purch,  do. 

Corporal  R.  Cust,  Qua*  Mast  vice 

Perry,  h.  p.  7  Aug. 

2  Dr.  Gds.    W.  D.  Davics,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Baird,  48  F.  3  July 

5   .  P.Dundas,  Cor.bypuxch.viceTodd, 

8  Dr.  24  July, 

4  Lt  Makepeace,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Dougan,  ret  do* 

Cor.  Armit,  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 

F.  Bame,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 

Serj.  M^.  Lawless,  Qua.  Mast,  vice 

Jolly,  dead  31  do, 

5  Capt  Walker,  Major  by  purch  vice 

Irving,  ret  24  dob 

Lt  Hunter,  Capt.  by  purch.         do. 

Cor.  Ramsay,  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 

J,  Brymer,  Cor.  by  purch.  do, 

7  Ens.  Lawrence,  fra  h.  p.  55  P.  Payps. 

vice  Perry,  h.  p.  23  Dr.      19  June 

SDr.  Capt  Sitwell,  Maj.  vice  Hutchins, 

dead  10  July 


1823.3 
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Lieut  Manful,  Cajpt  10  July    38 

Midi.  Jas.  Rob.  Duloa  {dainting  the 
tUleqfEart^  Roscommon)        do. 

7  Cor.  PfifUippi,  lieut.  by  puich*  vice 

'    Lord  fi^ut^  prom.  Cfape  Corps     42 

17  oo. 

'    Cor.  WatheUf  Lieut  by  purch.  vice     45 
Robison,  prom.  1  W.  L  R.  24  June 
W.  Lyon,  Cor.  1^  puzch.       17  July 

8  Lt  *Haytean;  Caj^  1^  puidi.  vice 

Harrington,  ret  do.     47 

Cor.  Todd,  from  3  Dr.  Gdt.  Lt  by 

purch.  do. 

Cor.  Hodges,  Lieut  by  purdi.  Tioe 

Wharton,  ret  14  Aug. 

C.  Ponaon^,  Cor.  by  purch.         do.     48 

9  Cor*.  Hon.  G.  Vaughan,  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Knight  prom.  do. 

Ens.  Knox,  firom  65  F.  Cor.  by  purch. 

do. 
15  '     Lt  Studd,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Car- 

penter, ret  7  do. 

Lt  Hume,  Lt  by  purch.  do.     57 

G.  Musgrave,  Cor.  by  purch.        do. 
17  Cor.  Moore,  from  16  Dr.  Lt  by  pur. 

vice  Lord  F.  Conyngham  prom.  do. 

1  Ft  Gds.     Lt  Stanhope,  Lt  and  Capt.  by  purch. 

v.Bathurst  prom.  Cape  Corps,   do. 
G.  E.  Nugen^  Ens.  and  Lt  by  purch.     61 

do. 

3  Ens.  Clayton,  late  of  36  F.  Ens.  and 

Lt  by  purdu  vice  Montagu,  prom. 

19  June     62 

2  F .  ^^"S^  Williams,  Maj.  by  purdi.  vice 

Gordon,  ret  31  July     65 

Lt  Htmt,  Ci^pt  by  purch.  do. 

Ens.  Dalway,  Lt  by  purch.  do.    67 

H.  F.  Kennedy,  Ens.  by  purch.    do. 

6  Lt  Eden,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Clarke, 

ret  do. 

Ens.  Holyoake,  Lt  by  purch.       do. 
-R.  Curteis,  Ehis.  by  purch.  do.     68 

7  Bt  Lt-CoL  Wylley,  MiO*  by  purdL 

vice  Beatty,  ret  i6  do.     69 

Lt  Heally,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 

Hffiu  G.  Liddell,  Lt  oy  purch.     do. 

10  Ens;  Birch.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice     70 

Molyneux,  prom.  2  Ceylon  R.  do. 
H.  A.  Hankey,  Ens.  bv  purch.  do. 
Capt  Rudsdell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Payler,  prom.  do. 

1 1  Lt-Gen.  Sir  H.  T.  Montresor,  K,C,B, 

and  G.CNr.,  CoL  vice  Gen.  Sir  C. 
Asgill,  B/.  dead  24  do.     71 

Ens.  Doyle,  Adj.  vice  Haggup,  resign. 
Adj.  only  17  July     72 

12  Lieut  Cruise,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bertridge,  ret  1 9  June 

Ens.  Borthwick,  Lt  by  purch.      do. 
E.  Bayly,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

Lt  Lawstm,  Capt  vice  Jenkins,  dead     77 

31  do. 

Ens.  Williams,  Lt  do.     78 

H.  W.  Adams,  Ens.  do. 

14  Lt  Mackenzie,  Capt  vice  Rawlins, 

dead  27  Jan. 

Ens.  Ormsby,  Lt  do. 

B.  V.  Layard,  Ens.  24  July 

17  Lieut  Voike,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Gladwin,  ret.  10  July     8i 

2d  Lt  Clinton,  from  Rifle  Br.  Lt  by 

purph.  vice  Yorke,  prom.     31  do,     84 
See).  Maj.  Sarsons,  Qua.  Mast  vice 
KitseU,  h.  p.  14  Aug. 

20  Ens.  Eyre,  Lt  vice  Gilbert  dead 

18  Jan. 
S.  W.  Wybrants,  Ens.           24  July 

22  R.  S.  Streatfield,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Martin,  85  F.  17  do.     85 

Capt  Fleming,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
UeweU,  prom.  26  June 

Lt  Stewart,  Capt  by  purch.         do. 
Ens.  fiutler,  Lt  by  purch.  da 

R.  F.  Martin,  Ens.  by  purch.       do. 
24  Lt  Child*  A^).  vice  Smith,  res.  Adj.     86 

only  7  Aug. 

28  Lt  Dalgleish,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice     93 

ArbuUmot  prom.  3  July 

Ens.  Messiter,  Lt  by  purch.        do.     Rifle 
W.  J.  J.  Irving,  Ens.  by  purch.    do.     . 
33  Capt  Tendi,  ftomh.  p.  10  F.rCapt 

vice  Hewett,  Rifle  Br.  14  do. 
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Ens.  Txant,  Lt  ^^ce  Hutson,  dead 

9  Fdi. 

Gent  Cadet,  H.  B.  Stokes,  ttom  R. 

MiL  CoQ.  Ens.  24  July 

A.  L.  Macleod,  Ens.  vice  N.  L.  Maq- 

leod,  cane.  12  Dec-^8Si 

Lt  Minter,  firomh.  p.  Lt  vice  Mandi, 

dead  do. 

Seri.  Mig.  Wallia*  Quart.  Mast  vie« 

W&lsh,  dead  1  Feb.  1823 

Capt  Ramsay,  M^}.  by^purch.  viee 

Stanhope,  prom.  8  July 

Lt  Keays,  CSq>t  by  purdi.  do. 

Ens.  Mair,  £rom  68  F.  Lt  by  puicb. 

do. 

Lt  Western,  A^).  vice  Wild,  resign. 

Ad},  only  25  Sept  1829 

Cor.  Baiid,  ticm  2  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut  by 

purdi.  vice  Bloomfleld,  ret 

2:July  1823 

Ens.  Bouverie,  firom  86  F.^  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Close,  ret  3  do. 

Gent  Cadet  T.  S.  Beckwith,  from  R. 

MiL  CoIL  Etas,  by  purdi.  vice  LonI 

A.  Conynmam,  Ho.  Gds.  do. 

Gent  Csdet  H.  Hill,  ftom  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Beckwith,  Rifle  Br. 

31  do. 

Lieut  Gaynor,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 

Annesley,  prom.  12  June 

Ens.  Parke,  Lt  by  purdu  do. 

St  J.  Dent  Eos.  by  purch.  do. 

Q.  lAaaL  Se^.  Edgar,  Q.  Mast  vice 

Robertson,  h.  p.  26  do. 

Hon,  S.  Hawlte,  Ens.  vice  Knox, 

9  Dr.  17  July 

Can«.  Algeo,   Mi^.  by  purdi.  vice  - 

Wyndham,  prom.  26  June 

Lt  Harrison,  Ciqpt  by  purch.  3  July 
Ens.  Tinling,  from  76  F.  Lieut  by 
jpuidi.  do. 

H.  Smyth,  Ens.  by  purdu  vice  Mair, 
47  F.  lOdo. 

Ens.  Stewart,  Lt  vice  Windsor*  dead 

dOb 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Johnstone,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  I. 

R.  Paym.  vice  Scott,  dead     17  dOb 

Bt  Lt-Col.  MacGrigor,  Lt-CoL  by 

purch.  vice  Col.  Ottley,  ret. 

14  Aug. 

Bt  Maj.  Greene,  Mi^.  by  purdu  do. 

Lt  Hunter,  Caii4.  byjpurdi.         da 

Lore!  Aith.  Lennox,  ^is.  vice  Dallas 

2  Life  Gds.  24  June 

Capt  Drummond,  Major  by  purch. 

vice  Rolt,  prom.  24  July 

Lt  Maclean,  Capt  by  purdu       da 

Ens.  Blair,  Lt  oy  purch.  da 

J.  Garthshore,  Ens.  by  purch.      da 

R.  ^hepperd.  Ens.  oy  purch.  vice 

Tinling,  67  F.  10  July 

Bt  M^.  Falconer,  Mi^.  by  purdi. 

vice  Bethune,  ret  26  June 

■Lt  Lindsay,  Capt  by  purdu         da 

Ens.  Price,  Lt  oy  purch.  da 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Ens.  by  purch.     da 

H.  HoIyoafaLC,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Hamilton,  cancelled  10  July. 

A.  Watson,  Ens.  vice  Geddes,  dead 

17  da 
Ueut  Ini^Iby,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 
Bernard,  senior,  ret  da 

Ens.  Clarke,  Lt  by  purch.  da 

C  Franklyn,  Ens.  by  purdu         do. 
Lt  Gen.  Sir  F.  G.  Madean,  Bi»  CoL 
vice  M.  Gen.  Sir  D.  Pack,  dead 

28  da 

Capt  Fidrfinc  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice 

.   .     Brown,  prom.  17  da 

Lt  Chariton,  Capt  by  purch.       da 

Ens.Wynyard,  Lt  by  purch.       da 

Martin,  fipom  22d  F.  Endgn  by 

purch.  <  da 

E.  Jekyll,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Bou- 
verie, 48  F.  10  da 
J.  Crowe,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  Hume, 
ret  da 
Brig.    2d  Lt  WoodCozd,  Ist  Lt  vice  C~^ 
rane,  dead                             I'' 
Ens.  Bediwith,  from  57  F.  2d  Lt 
Woodford,  prom.                  31 


Appointmenlt,  Promolioiu,  tfe,  C^ept. 

CapC  HewMt,  from  33  F.  Cipt.  Tin  — '  ■      Wya,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  Ah. 

Elton,  h.  p.  10  F.              14  Aug.  Surg.                                  U  Juns 

Ent.HimUuin,rroine9F.MLtby  —  Flnlnyion,  ftomSDr.  Sup, 

rucch.  vice  Clinton.  17  F.         do.  An.  Son.  In  But  India,  rlui. 

dL  Corpi  Gu.  Mabon.  «ut  MMt    7  ilo.  Cumpbefl, »  F.                    IB  do, 

L.     Lt.   RoUuD,   from   B  Dr.  Ca.pL  by  SMff  SmgeoB  Slitwtky,  Dm.  Inip.  of 

puiGluTice  Broke,  prom.  Cipe  C.  H«p.ln  AfttcsonlT,  TlceIlrNi«ill, 

EDLSpeaM,  Lt.  via  UulHD,  dnd  J.  Youii|,Ha*p.Ai(.viiieI>]aiidHo, 

10  July  de«d                                          do. 

lill'^c'iin^,  Ctpt.  Ttee  Blink^  OrdHanci!  D/parimtnt. 

bnv.  dHid                  li  Dec  18M  Royal  Alt.  UmI.  ud  Bt.  Lt..CaL  Cmn,  Lt..CoL 

"'■" '-"■                     •■-  vice  Wiiller,  TiL        «SuBB,lBM 

114.  Psyiw,  IiUCid.  TtEcScoR,  nt. 


rmmr,  Id  Lt  17  July, 
1.  R.  Uolyueaui,  from 
y  puTch.  vice  Hunter 


;3 


C*HC.Inr,Bt.  LL-CoL  cmtUtj,  from  b. 
F.  Hij.Tlce  Broke,  Pen-    * 

Cart.  Hun.  T.  S.'auhunl 
F.  ChU.M»J.bf  purch.  vli 


CenL  Cucy,  from  b.  n,  fiO  F.  Cut. 
Tice  Counouy,  cet.  fiu.     31  Jiay 

Unattached. 
SL  LI>GoL  SMnhope,  fram4T  F.  LC- 
CdL,  at  lot  by  pun4i.  vies  CoL 


af.t^purch,' 

Bt  LL-CoL  O'Mallcy,  from  Clp*  C 
LL.C0L  ot  Inf.  by  piijcb.  Tlco  Lt- 
CoL  Leitc,  H.  Art  ret.       ITJuly 

Cult  ArbuUuuN,  from  t§  F.  Mai.  oC 
Int.  by  purch.  vice  LleiU^^CoL  P. 

Lt  Lord  Fn.  Conynfbam,  frdDI  IT 
'  Dr.  Capt.  byjnirch.  via  Bt  Major 

Hon.  H.  Onrdnor,  H.  Art  ret  do. 
Lt  Kolaht,  tnjm  9  Dr.  CapU  by  pur. 

•la  Bt  MaJ.  Light,  R.  Ait.  ret 

Gd-  ti  Inf.  by  pvnji,  vice  Lt^Cc^ 
Bogar,  H.  Art  ret.  IT  da 

Roll,  ftWB  7*  F.  Lt-Cot 

of  Inf.  by  punJi.  Ttce  Lt^Cid.  VI- 

Haj.  Ayler,  from  10  F.  Lt-CoL  of     | 
Inf.  bypurcb-  -J—"  " —  "  " 


—^  FOnUr,    dOi      vice  Omn,  ret. 

Cut  ud  Bt  MM.  Yousghuibuid, 
Ha),  vice  Caiy  -         do. 


C^t  vice  Cnwftird  do. 

Cn^  Gteatley,  (Km  h.  p.  CafiL  vice 

Butud,  from  b.  p.  CiptTlee 

fiuU  SJulf 

lit  Lt  ItaynH.  Sd  Cspt        SB  June 

Torrtauo.  do.  do. 

Munwarrlng,  do.  do. 

DbIuU.  from  b.  p.  lit  Ueut 

vice  Sbitnln ,  h.  p.  '  '"1" 

«ua.  Maat  Galea,  frnm  h. 


e^ 


vIccEIUd,  d«id  UUay.lBlS 
M  Lt  ForbM.  lit  Lt  do. 

MnJ,  Fartington,  Lt-CoL  vico  Bopr, 

CaptaadBtMal.EgM.llii.  do. 
Capt  Brides,  from  b.  p.  Cut  do. 
bt  Lt  Hanwell,  Id  Cut  do. 

Ua).  Erome,  U.-CD1.  vice  Vlfian,  nt 

Capt  md  Bt  U|J.  Hlekmu,  Ma]. 

Id  Capt  (ltd  Bt  Hi}.  Bayne^  Co^ 


do.     Ueut-CoLBi 


Slaf. 
CoL  Hulay,  Parm.  Ai 

Gen.  Dep.  Oui.  Mil 
Indiei,  vice  Slanliini 


11-  Qua.     Capt  Warrington,  fnnn 
)L  vlcv         full  pay  Troop  and  Cm 

tBDt.     ' -Joiuiwn,  from  S  I 


.  with  Cipt  Caitwrlgb^ 

[.  nc  due  villi  Cipt. 

F.  ttb  dUC  vUb  Cipt 

'Eitrm^,  ftora  fiS  F.  iritb  Cipt  Himill, 


HiiJ.  Broke,  fmm  Cape  C.  Perm.  Au. 
Qui.  Mu.  Oen.  and  HiO.  vice  Lt 
Cat  Vere,  h.  p.  GO  F.  4  do, 

Committats  O^arttnent-  b.  pTTSyion'Higt''"  "*' "'"  '  '^'  ^"^ 

Comin.ClHkCBomt.Deii.AadM;  ^'■J!^^;;  *?"  m*^*^  "*  *™  "^  "■ 

Com.O«.                 Mri;;T.lg»  -^'SSll!S,'^'^,K:r.e.  die  Witt.  Ll«t. 

McplUU  Sl^.  _^C'i''i.?;n"  ?/>.  r«  die  .1th  IJ««. 

Sbtfr  Sorg.  CladL*,  Phyiidan  Tiet  Hanhall,  h.  p.  ^  F. 

O-Uny.deid       gjut,  --— Burici.!.,  from  SS  F.  rtUi  Lt  SooittMd, 

.    All.  Surf .  Teem),  from  31 F.  Aiilit  h.  p.  SCejlnn  Rrat. 

Surg,  vice  TwiilBB,  Eut  Indlei Nunn,  ftom  5  F.  na.  dllE  witti  Ctnet  Al. 

u  Juna  Im,  b.  p.  IS  Di. 
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LL  St  Adj.  H'KMude,  from  66  F.  with  Lt  &  A4J. 

Nowlui»  h.  p.  Nov.  Sootik  Fenc. 
Ens.  dc  Lt.  Berkley,  flrom  Coldft  Gds.  witii  Ens. 

Dent,  61  F. 
Com.  Mocmurdo,  from  8  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Corn. 

Mallet,  h.  p.  21  Dr. 
^—  Sir  T.  W.  White,  Bmri.  ftom  3  Dr.  rec  difi: 

with  Com.  Phillipps,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 
Ensign  Ramsden,  from  77  F.  with  ^d  Lt.  Kellett, 

RmeBrig. 

Enffund,  fin.5  F.  witii  Ens.  Derinpy,  11 F. 

Paym.  Darby,  ttcm  8  Dr.  with  Paym.  Whitaker, 

h.  p.  SI  Dr. 

'  Bourke,  ftn.  17  F.  with  Paym.  Alsop,  44  F. 
Lt-CoL  Jordan,  ftom  2  F.  with  Lt-CoL  Roitt 

h.  p. 
Bt  Lu-CoL  Thorn,  ftom  8  F.  with  Capt  Foley, 

h.  p.  Portugu.  Serv. 
Bt.  MiO*  Byne,  ftom  17  Dr.  with  Captain  Scott. 

4  Dr. 
Capt.  Stewart,  fkom  91  F.  with  Bt.  Mi^.  Crelgh- 

ton,  h.  p.  55  P. 

—  Booth,  ftom  8  F.  with  Capt  Hailes,  41  F. 

.  Hall,  ftom  51  F.  with  Capt  Shaw,  h.  p. 

25  Dr. 

—  Maclean,  ftom  40  F.  with  Capt  Montagu* 
81  F. 

. Butler,  ftom  54  F.  with  Capt  Walsh.  8a  F. 

Gunn,  ftom  99  F.  with  Capt  Fraser,  h.  p. 


AppointmenU,  Pr^moHo»$,  Sfc^ 

Removed* 
M^Jor  Biistow,  h.  p.  58  F. 

DecUhs. 


871 


71  F. 


Nosworthy,  ftom  2  W.  I,  R.  with  Capt 

Wilson,  h.  p.  91  F. 
Lieut  Macbean,  ftom  6  F.  with  Lieut  Hohne, 

64  F. 
■  Evans,  ftom  17  F.  xee.  difC  with  Lieut 

Nagd,  h.  p. 

—  Congreve  ftom  20  F*  xee.  diit  with  Lieut 
Macalester,  h.  p.  55  F. 

—  Rhodes,  ftom  59  F.  ree.  difC  with  Ueut 
Bouverie,  h.  p.  49  F. 

—  CampbeO,  ftom  52  F.  with  Lieut  HIH, 
h.p.49F. 

Keating,  fttnn  57  F.  xee  difC  witti  Lieut 


Gray,  W.  I.  Ran. 

-*—  Rose  ftom  95  F.  rec  difll  with  Lieut  Wil- 
son, h.p. 

Ensign  NicoUs,  ftom  72  F.  rec  difll  with  Ensign 
Stewart,  h.  p.  39.  F. 

—  Magee,  from  I.  W.  R.  rec.  difC  with  Ensign 
Boyd,  h.  p.  5  F. 

Retignatiaiu  and  Retiremenit* 

"VMoft  Gen.  Griffith,  late  of  Gren.  Gds. 
Colonel  Waller,  R.  Art 

8ir  Robert  Hill,  Royal  Ho.  Gds. 

Ottley,  70  F. 

Lieut-CoL  Beatty,  7  F. 
— — ^—  Soott,  R.  Art 
— — — —  Owen,  do. 
— —  F.  Power,  do. 
— —  Roger,  dow 
— — —  Lnke,  do. 

— — —  Rm^'  ^  ^'** 

— — —  Vivion,  do. 

Mi^or  Spawfixrth,  2d  Ceylon  Regt 

BeChune,  78  F. 

Hon.  H.  Gardner,  Royal  Art 

Light,  do. 

■        Dougan,  4  Dr.  Gds. 
— —  Irwin,  5  Dr.  Gds. 
— —  Gordon,  2  F. 
Captain  Bertridge,  12  F» 

Gladwin,  17  F. 

— — — —  A.  Bernard,  sen.  8i  F. 
Hunter,  2d  Ceykm  Regt 
"IDr. 


Harrington,  8 
Carpenter,  15  Dr. 
Clarke,  6  F. 


Lieut  Close,  48  F. 
■  Bloomfldd,  do. 

Wharton,  8  Dr. 

Endgn  Hume,  95  F. 

— —  Hume,  93  F. 

Hoc  Assist  Young. 

Com.  Ac  Sub-Lieut  lord  Muncaster,  2  Llli»  Gds. 

9d  Lieut  Ranken,  Royal  Eng^ 

Quart  Mast  Nourse,  WilteHi]. 

AppoUOmentt  Cancelled. 

Ensign  N.  L.  Madeod,  42  F. 
— -~H«nUtOB,78F. 


Gen.  Sir  C.  Aigill,  Bt,  G,C»H,  11  F.  LoDdcA, 

23  July,  1825 
LieutG«n.  W.  Doyle,  kite  of  62  F. 


Thoc  Bridges,  E.  Ind.  Comp.  Serv. 
— — —  A.  L.  La^d,  of  late  2  R,  Vet  Bn. 
M^or-General  Sir  Dennis  Paek,  KCfi.  84  F. 


Lt-Gov.  Plymouth,  London,        24  July,  1825 
■  Hon,  A.  Sentleger,  E.  Ind.  Comp. 

Ser.  Morgan,  at  CrofUm  HaU,  Kent,  24  July,18f3 
—————  John  Hall,  nearMansfield, 

26  July,  1825 
-— ^— -  Griffith,  late  of  1  F.  G.  7  Aug. 
Cotonel  Loftus,  Coldst  Gds.  July,  1823 

CToole,  h.  p.  2  Irish  Brig.  Newton  Lodge, 

Wexfiord 

—  Decken,  h.  p.  Foreign  Vet  Bn.  Osnabruck. 

9  Feb  1823 
Lieut-CoL  Hutchins,  5  Dr.  2  Jutyi  1823 

■  LamMoD,  h.  p.  53  F.  Huigin,  Ghant, 
near  Nagpore,  2u  Jan.  1823 

Beatty,  late  of  7  F.  Windsor,    2  Jidy 

— — -  Lawrence,  late  of  13  Dr.,  Brompton* 
Middlesex,  11  Aug. 

—  Mauriage,  h.  p.  60  F.  Mabeuge,  15  June 
Midor  Blanckenbcafc    Ceylon  R^    Almoote, 

lUadj,  14  Dee.  1822 

—  Soot,  h.  n.  Sicilian  RMt,  Cow-hill,  near 
Dumfries,  51  Oct  1822 

—  Stewart,  h.  p.  98  F.  21  June,  1825 
Captain' JenUns,  12  F.  Sheemess,  25  JuJy 
— —  Rawlins,  14  F.  Meerut,  Bengal,    16  Jan. 

Chapman,  h.  p.  68  F.  Liverpool,  10  June 

Rathbone,  h.  p.  Lieut  20  Dr.  Adit  to 

Brecon  MiL  Brecon,  28  May 

—  Tottenham,  h.  p.  Inv.  Ireland,   10  Bfar. 
Janssen,  h.  p.  2  Hussar^  Germ.  Legion, 

Bergedorlf,  near  Hamburgh*  21  May 

■  Boyd,  9  F. 

'  Wuliiunaon,  h.  p.  129  F.  Edinburgh, 

7  Mardi,  1825 
— ^—  Crichtoo,  h.p.  Indep.  Edinburgh, 

14  May 

— —  G.  Meyer,  h.  p.  2  Lt  Inf.  Germ.  Leg. 

Hanover.  16  March 

Ueut  Mainwarring,  1  F.  Trichinopoly,  Madras, 

10  Feb. 
—  Gourlay,  h.  p.  7  F.  Edinburgh,     29  April 

Keowen,  17  F.  Fort  William,  8  Dec.  1822 

•  Lascelles,  34  F.  on  passage  ftom  India,  1825 

—  Huston,  58  F.  Berhampore,  Bengal,  8  Fdbw 
Marsh,  45  F.  Penang,  Oolombo,14  Octl822 


Windsor,  69  F. 
Brooke,  75  F.  Clifton, 
T.  Cochrane,  Rifle  Brig. 
'  Elton,  Royal  Engineers 
M'MiUan,  ret  fist,  4  Vet  Bn 


15  July,  1825 


Prescott, 
Canada,  50  Jan. 

—  Hobson,  do.  at  William  Henry,  Quebec, 

15  Dec  1822 

O'Sullivan,  ret  list  1  ;Vet  Bn.  Budd, 

Holland,  22  April,  1823 

—  Palmer,  h.  p.  71  F.  Sierra  Leone,    7  May 

—  Byrne,  h.  p.  55  F.  on  pass,  ftom  Madras, 

25  A 

— -Witte,  h.p.  2  HOHSXii  German 

Hanover,  21  June 

-— —  Sfaiclair,  Ross,  &c.  MIL  22  Aug. 

— •  Creagh,  8  Dr.  Ipswich,  5  Aug. 

Yates,  ret  list  9  Vet  Bn.  IreL       6  Juqr 

Cathcart,  h.  p.  64  F.  Glasgow, 

—  Scott,  h.  p.  94  P. 


James,  h.  p.  Cape  Regt 
Gregg,  2dSurrey  Mil. 


12  do. 
17  May 
21  July 


10  Aug. 


— —  Lawson,  R.  Art  at  Wocdwich, 
'  Drysdale,  h.  p.  I  Line  Bn.  Ger.  Leg.  Lon- 

don, 15  April 

Ensign  Geddes,  85  F.  Ratuapore,  Ceylon,  5  Jan. 

—  Martyn,  h.  p.  124  F.  NewhaTcn,  Sussex. 

5  April 
— —  Earles,  ret  Invalids,  Cork,  24  Apr. 

—  Daly,  h.  p.  5  F.  Edgeworth  Town,  Ird. 

25  Mardi 

—  M'Laughlin,  h.  p.  5  W.  Ind.  Reg.  Tort-*" 

22Wrov.  1 
Paym.  Fox,  2  W.  I.  R.  Sierra  Leone,      ** 
■  ■  Roacj  h.  P..59  F.  Dubttn, 
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Paym.  O'Mearaj  h.  p.  Aflr.  Gorpe,  Sierra  Leone,  Medical  DepartmenU 

„     .        ^,        _,.,  Ji??I*X     Dr  Nicol,  Dep.  Insp.  Sierra  Leone, 

Harrison,  Galway  MU.  22  June  x  _  o'Leary,  Physician,  Isle  of  Wigl 


nSept. 


Archbold,  Meatn  Mil. 


AprU 
Wight,      27  June 

-  ,.^  „           u       oo  r.  ^  Scott,  fi.  p.  Surgeon,  47  F.  Armagh,     26  do. 

Adjt,  Brown,  h.  n.  96  F.  Surg.  Carey,  21  F.  Demarary,         22  June,  1825 

Qiiar.  Mas.  Walsh,  45  F.  Colombo,  31  Jan.      f_  Beniiet  h.  p.  R.  Art. 

■■                Anderson,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  KiUerancUa,  _  Duigan,  Surg.* 2  W.  Ind.  Reg.  Sierra  Leone, 

Loean,  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Gds.  Dublin,  24  do.,     j,  j),  p^aser,  h.  p.  R.  Art. 

Jolly.  4  Dr.  G.  Newbridge  Bar.  Dul^  ^^^^^^  S        Gorman,  h.  p.  York  Rang.  Langport, 

3  July,  1823  "                                                        10  jllnj^ 

-- — --  Sands,  h.  p.  Tarleton's  Dr.  Dekware,  ^        ^^^^  Vimmi,  Sierra  Leone.           27  May 

NewYorK,               .                    U  June,  1821  staff  As.  Surg.  Finlayson,  late  of  8  Dr.  on  passage 

-— -~ Holt,  h.  p.  Anc.  Bnt.  Fra.  C^v.  ^^^  Calcutta. 

Wrexham,  1  July,  1823     Hosp.  As.  Alexander,  Ithaca,  Medi- 

Assist.  Commis.  Gen.  W.  Lane,  Newfoundland,  t»ranean,                                              25  May 

2  May 1  Mackay,  Africa,  8  June 


Un, 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
July  1.  In  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs  Cook, 
of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  CraJgflower,  Mrs  Blackburn,  of  Killeam, 
of  a  son. 

3.  In  Charlotte  Street,  Leith,  Mrs  J.  Dudgeon, 
at  a  dau^ter. 

4.  At  Ballygiblin,  county  of  Cork,  the  Lady  of 
William  Wrixon  Becher,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Hopetoun  House,  the  Coimtess  of  Hope- 
toun,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Craigleith  House,  Mrs  Fleming,  of  a  son. 

—  In  George  Street,  Mrs  William  Bum,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Queensferry,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dimma,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Geneva,  the  Lady  of  Mi^or-General  Sir 
William  Inglis,  K.C.B.  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Portobello,  the  Lady  of  Donald  Charles 
Cameron,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

-«  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  James  Mont-     daughter, 
gomery,  Bart.,  M.P.  of  a  son.  —  At  Springhill,  the  lady  of  Geow  Forbes,  Esq. 

15.  At  Beaver  Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ma-     of  a  son. 
Jor  Boffle,  of  a  daughter.  —  At  Brinkbum  Abbey,  Northumberland,  the 

14.  Mrs  Baillie  of  Culterallers,  of  a  still-bom     lady  of  MiOo'  Crrey,  Royal  Soots  Greys,  of  a 

daughter. 

23.  At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  Mrs  Dudgeon,  of  4 
daughter. 

—  At  Dysart,  Fifeshire,  the' Lady  oif  John  R. 
Black,  Esq.  R.  N.  of  a  daiighter. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Dr  Meikleham,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Thomas  Gifibrd,  Esq.  of  Fsfary 
Bank,  Shetland,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

•—  In  Drummond  Place,  Mrs  Douglas,  of  • 
daughter. 

27.  At  Whitehouse,  Bumtsfield,  the  Right  Hon* 
Lady  Eleanor  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

Lately »  At  Gosspaul,  LeioestersUre,  the  Cdcin- 
tess  Howe,  of  a  son 

—  In  HiU  Street,  Edbiburgfa,  the  Lady  of 


10.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Sinclair,  wife  of  Geome 
Sinclair,  Esq.  (late  M.  P.  for  Caithness,)  or  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Relugas,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick,  of  Fountainhall,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Bedford  Square,  London,  the  lady  of  An- 
drew Spottiswoode,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Acton  Villa,  the  lady  of  John  Gordon,  <^ 
a  son  and  heir. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Isabdla  Wemyss,  of  a 
son. 

17.  At  Grange  Hill,  the  lady  of  Charles  Hope 
Reid,  Esq.  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  In  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wishart, 
of  a  son. 

19.  At  Netherlay,  Mrs  Silver,  of  a  son. 

2a  At  Leith  Links,  the  lady  of  R.D.Mensies, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 
20l  In  Forth  Street,  Mrs  A.  Biodie,  of  a  son. 
21.  At  Pitrithie  House,  Mrs  Mackende,  of  a 


son. 

-«  At  Woodslee,  the  Lady  of  George  Scott  El« 
liott,  Esq.  of  Larrleston,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  21,  Salisbury  Street,  Mrs  Michael  An- 
derson, of  a  son. 

16.  At  22,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Macfarlan,  of  a 
son. 

19.  At  Cockenzie,  Mrs  H.  F.  Cadell,  of  a  son. 
•—  At  Otterston,  Fifeshire,  the  Lady  of  Rear- 

Admiral  Moubray,  C.  B.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  ofJohn  Archibald 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

22.  At  Casclecraig,  the  Hon.  Lady  Gibson  Car- 
michaelj  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Abercrombie  Manse,  Mrs  Swan,  of  a  son. 


»  At  Denmark  Hill,  Middlesex,  the  Lady  of    Charles  Stuart  Allan  Hay,  C.  B.  C.  K.  M.  E.  of  a 


C.  D.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  No.  5,  Roxburgh  naee,  Mrs  J.  R.  Skin- 
ner, of  a  son. 

25.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Stark,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  Major  Hender- 
son, Royal  Engineers,  of  a  daughter. 


daughter. 

—  At  Great  Russel  Street,  London,  the  Lady  of 
James  Loch,  Esq.  of  a  dau^ter. 

MARRIAGES. 

?rw.  28,  1822.  At  Boolunshur,  East  Indies, 


in,^h^i^«   i?SH*i^7P°'^°'*'"'  "V^^f  ^fr  «^»»  Sm^  Mercer,  of  the  Hon.  ilast  India  Coni 

jor  Thornton,  13th  Light  Dragoons,  of  a  daugh*  pany^s  Medical  Service,  Ben^  Establishment, 

90    Af  ii«M«.««««  u«,.-«    ♦!,    M     vs          ^  youngest  son  ofthe  deceased  Hugh  Smyth  Mercer, 

^PaJ^^  Holdemesse  House,  the  Marchioness  of  fesq.  writer  to  the  signet,  to  Frances,  fourth  daugh^ 

Londonderry,  ofa  daughter.  ,      ,  ,,    ^           ^  ter  of  the  late  Li^t-General  Hugh  Staflford/of 

SI.  At  Silver  Mills^  Mrs  Colonel  Macbean,  of  the  Bengal  army                                o«uw*u,  uk 

•"*'*•  Dw.  22.  At  Padang,  William  Purves,  Esq.  Com- 


A  *  c«„*i,  cf«»-i.  /-«« c           T     J  ^^"^  Yorke,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Bishop  Middleham, 

♦1,71,^1^^^*^  GrosvcuOT  Square,  London,  county  of  Durham,  and  rector  of  5t  Cuthberf  sj 

tte  lady  of  Henry  Lindesay  Bethune,  Esq.  of  a  York;  to  Maria,  d^ghter  of  the  late  Maior^Gene^ 

^^v!IL.    ^  n.     '  ^        *_  ral  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier. 

4.  Viscountess  Toinngton,  of  two  sons.  —  At  Fortrose,  the  Rev.  Robert  Milne,  Chm- 

rL^  §°^  House,  &e  lady  of  A.  Midtland  lain  of  Fort  George,  to  Jane  Gordon,  third  dauX 

Gibson,  Esq.  younger  of  CUflon  Hall,  of  a  daugh-  ter  of  Colin  MathesJm,  Esq.  of  BennksfiekU 


ter. 

—  At  Crosshall,  Mrs  Marioribanks,  of  a  son. 

8.  In  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Cheyne,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Leitli,  Mm  EdwardO).  Alison,  of  a  daugb- 

Si. 

—  At  Howard  Place,  the  lady  of  Captain  T. 
UHBilton,  ofa  daughter. 


—  Mr  John  Hanison.  merchant,  Edinburgh,  to 
Christiana,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Baillie,  Em.  ' 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Adam  Wylie,  Esq.  Smealioo, 
to  ^^T*J^^^^  of  the  Ute  Hew  Bum,  Esq. 

2.  At  Lmhs»  D.  K.  Smdibrti  gig.  Piofessac^ 
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Greek  in  the  Univenitv  of  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Char- 
nock,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Roh«rt  Chamock, 
Esq. 

3.  At  Kelso,  the  Rev.  James  Porteous,  Jed- 
burgh, to  Margaret,  daughter  of.  the  late  Mr  Ro- 
bison,  merchant,  Jedburgh. 

5.  At  Elgin,  Patrick  Cameron,  Esq.  writer,  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  George  Fenton,  Esq.  sherifl^ub« 
stitute  of  Elginshire. 

— >  At  London,  the  Hon.  Mr  Henry  Lascelles, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Harewood, 
to  Lady  Louisa  Thynse,  second  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

7.  At  Liverpool,  Ralph  Smith,  Esq.  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  Sarah  Phillips,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Bridge,  oi  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service. 

—  At  Giimore  Place,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 

I>herson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Golspie,  Suther- 
andshirc,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Young,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  bank- 
er, Alloa,  to  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Matthewson, 
Esq.  Clerk  Street. 

9.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Harvey,  Kilmarnock, 
to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Walter  Snow- 
den,  Edinburgh. 

10.  At  London,  Alexander  W.  R.  Macdonald, 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  Major-General  the  Hon.  Godfrey 
Bosvillc,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Macdonald,  to  Miss 
Bayard,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Bayard. 

I'i.  At  Bermuda,  Rear- Admiral  Fahie,  C.B. 
K.S.F.  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican station,  to  Mary  Esther,  daughter  of  the 
Hon  Augustus  William  Harvey,  M.D.  one  of  the 
Members  of  his  Majesty's  Coimcil  of  that  Island. 

15.  Mr  Alexander  Williamson,  surgeon,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Uielate  Mr  James 
Sibbald,  shipmaster,  Leith. 

17.  At  London,  Colonel  Mackinnon,  to  Anue 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Deut,  Esa.  M.  P. 

19.  At  Stockholm,  the  King  of  Sweaen's  son, 
the  C^own  Prince  Oscar,  to  the  Princess  Leucht- 
enberg,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
son  of  Josephine,  late  Empress  of  France. 

21.  At  Bishop's  Court,  near  Dublin,  (the  seat  of 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Ponsonby,)  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liara,  to  Lady  Ponsonby.  His  Lordship  has  attain- 
ed his  75th  year,  her  Ladyship  her  70th. 

22.  At  Midlem  Muise,  Andrew  Buehan,  Esq. 
Midlem,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Tho- 
mas M'Clelland  of  Orchudton,  Wigtonshire. 

25.  In  George  Square,  Henry  Murray,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Burlin. 

—  At  Elgin,  Alexander  Bremner,  Esq.  (late  3d 
Foot),  surgeon  in  Keith,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daiigfater 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  Grant* 

—  At  NewhaQ,  WUIiam  Davidson,  Esq.  writer 
in  Glasgow,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Hussey,  Esq. 

24.  The  Rev.  James  Stuart  Murray  Anderson, 
M.A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  Barbara  Char- 
lotte, second  daughter  of  the  late  George  Wrough- 
ton,  Esq.  of  Newington  House,  Oxfordshire. 

28.  At  Wellington  Place,  Leith,  Mr  Robert  Do- 
naldson, of  the  Commercial  Bank,  to  Eliza,  young- 
est daughter  of  Mr  George  Anderson,  builder. 

29.  At  the  Manse  of  Wilton,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Thomson,  minister  of  Ednam,  to  Margaret  Him- 
ter,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hardie,  minister  of 
Ashkirk. ' 

—  At  London,  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Townsend,  daughter  of  Lord  Stowell, 
and  widow  of  Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.  of  Honing- 
ton  Hall,  county  of  Warwidc 

51.  At  Portobello,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Forrest,  R.  N. 
to  Mary  Munro,  youngest  daughter  of  ttie  late 
James  Cockbum,  Esq.  Haddington. 

—  At  Blunham,  Bedfoidsmrc,  Richard  Hd- 
ley,  Esq.  of  Wilton,  to  Carolina  Lastitia,  eldest 
dmighter  of  John  Camjibell,  Esq.  of  Dunoon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Rich  Poole,  M.D.  to  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Caird,  sur- 
veyor of  taxes. 

Aug,  2.  At  St  Pancras,  Alex.  Delisser,  ISaq, 
syrgeon,  to  Deborah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Crawford,  Esq.  Quebec ;  on  the  same  day, 
Samuel  James  Douglas,  Esq.  Pofanimcksfaead,  to 
Agnes  Dickie,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Crawford,  Esq. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  John  Orrock,  Esq.  of  Or- 
rock,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Mary,  youncest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Cockbuzs*  £«q.  or  Limo  Street 
SquuVf  London. 


3.  At  Dalkeith,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomson  of 
Ncwbattle,  Captain  J.  Little,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service,  to  Lucy  Anne,  only 
daughter  or  the  late  Colonel  Willey,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

4.  At  Portobello,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Macfur- 
lane  of  Polmont,  John  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Inner- 
avon,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Walker,  Esq.  of  Holeflat 

5.  At  St  ^Iary's,  Lambeth,  George  Logan,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Marion,  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Manson,  Esq.  of  Lambeth  Terrace. 

—  At  Blair,  Alex.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Trinity,  to 
Madaline,  second  daughter  of  William  Blair,  Esq. 
of  Blair. 

6.  At  Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk,  Thomas  A.  Fraser 
of  Lovat,  Esq.  to  Charlotte  Georgiana,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Jemingham,  Bart.  The 
happy  pair  soon  thereafter  set  off  for  Scotland. 

7.  At  Bath,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  Adjutant, 
Royal  Marines,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Savary. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  W.  B.  Orr,  writer,  Salt- 
coats, to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Macfar- 
lane,  Esq.  St  Bernard's  Place,  Stockbridge. 

—  AtTotteridge,  Herts,  the  Hon.  Captain  Gran- 
ville George  Waldegrave.  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  Radstock,  G.C.B.  to  Esther  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Puget,  Esq, 
of  Totteridge,  Herts. 

8.  Isaac  Bayley,  Esq.  Duke  Street,  to  Miss 
Baird,  daughter  of  Principal  Baird,  Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Manse  of  Towie,  the  Rev.  Adam  Smith, 
minister  of  that  parish,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Mr  Alex.  Smith,  Tarland. 

— -  At  Leith,  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Ainslie,  Esq. 

12.  At  Badmington,  Glocestershire,  the  Hon. 
Fred.  Calthorpe,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Somerset,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

—  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  S(|uare« 
London,  F.  A.  Cunynghame,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Cunynghame,  Bart,  to  Ann,  young- 
est daughter  of  Edward  Earl,  Esq.  Chairman  oS 
the  Board  of  Customs,  for  Scotland. 

—  At  Mauldslie  Castle,  John  Geo.  Hamilton, 
Esq.  Glasgow,  to  Christina,  youngest  daughter  d 
Henry  Monteith,  Esq.  of  Carstairs,  M.  P. 

14.  At  the  Manse  of  Thurso,  John  Sutherland, 
Esq.  late  Captain  5d  Foot  or  Buf&,  to  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Mackintosh, 
minister  of  that  place. 

15.  At  Kirktonfield,  William  Morris,  Esq.  Perth, 
Upper  Canadir,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  (^ 
John  Cochrane,  Esq.  Kirktonfield. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Gibson,  Laid- 
lawsteel,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Robert  Horsburgh,  Vair. 

19.  At  London,  Capt.  FrankUn,  R.N.  to  Elea- 
nor Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Porden,  Esq. 

21.  At  PitUyer  House,  Fifeshire,  Charles  Charl^ 
ton,  Esq.  M.D.  to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Reed,  Esq.  North  Shields. 

26.  At  Mollance,  Richard  Carson,  Esq.  d  Li- 
verpool, merchant,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughr* 
ter  of  John  Napier,  Esq.  of  Mollance. 

26.  At  Buccleuch  Place,  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson, 
to  Laura  Turton,  daughter  of  John  Gordon,  Esq. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  ult.  Geo.  Bro- 
die,  Esq.  advocate,  to  Rachel,  youngeftt  daughter 
of  the  late  Major  David  Robertson,  Aadmnfr- 
Barrackmaster-General,  N.  B. 

DEATHS. 

Sept.  1832.  At  Hobocken,  near  New  York,  Mrs 
Thomas  Allen,  formerly  of  Tweedside,  Peebl 

Nov,  3.  In  Bengal,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  i 
40  of  which  he  had  served  in  India,  Lieut. 'Col 
nel  James  Maxwell,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John 
Maxwell,  Esq.  of  BroomMlm. 

Jan.  1825.  At  Maticapoora,  Island  of  Ceylon, 
Ensign  Robert  Grahame  Geddes,  of  the  83d  Re- 
giment, eldest  son  of  the  late  LieuL-Colonel  Wil- 
uam  Geddes,  of  the  same  Reeiment. 

Jan.  20.  LieuL-Colonel  William  Lambton,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey in  India,  while  proceedin|^  in  the  executii^ 
of  his  duty,  from  Hydrabad  AsihKds  Nagpoor,  at 
Hingiu  Ghaunt,  50  miles  south  of  the  latter  plao^, 

aged  67* 

29.  At  the  Presidency,  Madras,  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  William  Graham,  of  the  1st  hattslinn 
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IWi  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  and  only  survi- 
ving spn  o£  Mr»  Graham  of  Longtown. 

Mar.  7.  At  Serampore,  of  cholera  morbus,  hav- 
ing been  ill  only  one  day,  the  Rev.  William  Ward, 
Baptist  Missionary  at  that  place. 

13.  In  camp,  at  Doolia,  Brevet  Captain  William 
Graham  Thomson,  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  Bora- 
bay  Native  Infantry,  and  Brigade-Major  to  the 
Forces  at  Mulligaum.  The  death  oi  this  brave  and 
excellent  oflScer  will  be  regretted  by  the  whole  ar- 
my. The  service  has  lost  a  most  distinguished 
member,  and  his  numerous  friends  a  most  nonour- 
tible  and  pleasant  companion.— fio^o&ay  Govern' 
ment  Paper, 

20.  On  the  passage  from  India,  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Termagant,  Mr  Charles  Stodart, 
son  of  Robert  Stodart,  Esq.  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

April  8.  At  St  George's,  Island  of  Grenada, 
James,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Urquhart  of  Rosskeen, 
Row-shire. 

30.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Captain  Pear- 
son, late  Commander  oi  the  Hon.  Company's  ship 
Gfi&6r&l  Hewitt 

MayJ,  In  the  Island  of  St  Vincent,  James  M'- 
Caul,  Esq.  of  Belvidere. 

June  10.  At  Demerara,  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  many 
years  resident  in  that  colony. 

—  At  Quebec,  Laughlan  Smith,  Esq.  Seignior 
of  St  Dennis  and  La  Pocatiere.  Mr  Smith  was  a 
native  of  Inverness,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  He  served  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Cieneral  Wolfe's  Army  at  the  taking  of 
Quebec. 

30.  At  Sierra  Leone,  of  the  malignant  fever 
which  has  for  some  time  raged  in  that  colony,  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  that  settle- 
ment. 

July  1.  At  Shrewsbury,  Admiral  George  Bowen. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Newhills,  the  Rev.  George 
Allan. 

f.  In  London,  Major  Stewart,  son  of  Al^cander 
Stewart,  Esq,  of  Huntfield,  Lanarkshire. 

—  At  Edmbuigh,  Major  Walter  Macgibboo, 
late  of  the  57th  reghnent,  eldest  son,  and,  in  Ca- 
dSa,  in  December  las^  Mr  Ardilbald  Macgibbon, 
•urgeon  in  that  city,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Neil  Mac- 
C^bbon,  Elsq.  Inverary. 

—  At  St  Ann's  Brae,  Mr  Thomas  Shade,  seed 
and  nurseryman. 

3.  At  Greenock,  John  Gardner,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  103.  He  was  a  native  of  Crawfordsdyke, 
and  was  bom  in  1 730. 

4.  At  No  20,  Creorge  Street,  Mrs  Sarah  Jones, 
wife  of  Mr  Jones,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin- 
bui^h* 

— •  Margaret  Jane  Boewell,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  Kirkaldy. 

—  At  Corstorphine,  Mr  George  Home,  senior, 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kilrenny,  Ann,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Brown,  minister  of  that  parish. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Intyre, 
D.D.  minister  of  the  parish  of  Glenorchy,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age,  and  65th  of  his  ministry. 

6.  At  Penrith,  William  Kerr,  Esq.  youngest  son 
of  the  deceased  Charles  Kerr,  Esq.  late  of  Abbot- 
rule. 

—  At  Murrayfietd,  Mrs  Edmondstoune  of  New- 
tern. 

— •  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Ann  Morrison,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Meams,  Minister  of  Climy. 

7.  At  Penrith,  Henry  Thomson,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Thomson,  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Congregation  in  that  place. 

•^  At  North  Berwick,  Ilobert  Oliver,  Esq.  sur- 
geon tibare. 

—  At  Perth,  Henry  Lawrie,  Esq.  of  Lacestown. 

8.  At  Ardovie,  Mrs  Speid,  of  Ardovie. 

•    —  At  Wansworth,  Surrey,  Archibald  Leslie, 
Esq. 

—  At  Ceres,  Jean  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Dalserf. 

9.  At  his  nouse,  Greenend,  near  Edinburgh, 
Richard  Barnard,  Esq. 

—  Grace,  infiuit  daughter  of  Mr  Colin  Camp- 
bdl,  Lochdochart. 

—  At  DiiilillBiOfte,  Elizabeth  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Ifr  WBtm  Milne,  merchant  in  Edin- 
buMh.  iJS^^ 
=  10.  At  PitoiHv*  Isaac  Watt,  merchant,  Dun- 


^ 


»  r*  A*  ^^^  Seaton,  A^aes  Clerk  Hay,  wife  of 
Mm  Irving,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet 


11.  At  Bath,  Mrs  Ann  Mackenzie,  relict  of  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  Esq.  writer  Co  the  signet. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Cockbum,  wife 
of  Mr  James  Meikle,  solicitor-at-law. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Captain  A.  Cathcart,  late  of  the 
91st  regiment. 

—  At  Kelso,  Mrs  Wilson,  relict  of  Dr  Wilson, 
Coldstream. 

—  At  Harrogate,  John  Dalzell,  Esq.  advocate. 
Forth  Street,  Edinburgh. 

13.  At  Banfr,  Mr  James  Farquhar,  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Customs  at  that  flirt. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Anne  Surdien,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  F.  Surchen,  R.  N. 

—  At  Leslie,  Mr  James  Walker,  aged  86. 

15.  At  his  house,  Brougfaton  Street,  Alexander 
George,  Esq.  writer. 

'-  At  her  house,  in  Union  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Grandison  Barr. 

—  At  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Mr  John  Macadam,  son  of  Peter  Mac- 
adam, Esq.  of  Easterhouse. 

1&  At  his  house,  Cassils  Place,  Leith  Walk, 
Captain  Charles  Elder,  R.  N. 

—  In  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  London,  Lieut- 
General  Tnomas  Bridges,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  in  his  80th  year.  He  oom« 
manned  the  right  wing  <^  the  army  under  Lord 
Harris,  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam. 

—  At  Higham',  near  Rochester,  Lady  Stirling, 
relict  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Mansfield,  Bart. 

50.  At  Abercom,  Mr  Robert  Murray,  writer  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Middleby  Street,  Newington,  in  the  5th 
year  of  his  age,  Richard,  son  of  Mr  David  Mur- 
ray, Deputy  Comptroller  of  Excise. 

51.  At  Queensferry,  John,  younaest  son  of  Alex- 
ander M*Gibbon,  Esq.  of  CrawhiU. 

St.  At  Savannah,  Georgia,  Mr  Robert  Dre^ 
bom,  merdumt,  Augusta,  second  son  of  Mr  Alum 
I>reghom,  Govan. 

•—  At  Aberdeen,  Alex.  Shirreflb,  Esq.  advocate. 

53.  At  Edinbmn^,  Andrew,  tiilrd  son  of  Mr 
Robert  Kinnear,  bookseller,  FredeiidL  Street 

—  At  Edinlmrgh,  Mr  Alexander  AnAeacmm,  No. 
11,  South  Bridge. 

— At  Linlithgow,  James  Watscm,  Esq.  of  Bridge- 
castle. 

—  At  Paisley,  the  Rev.  Dr  Boog,  first  minister 
of  the  Abbey  Parish,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
and  50th  of  nis  ministry. 

—  At  Annfield  Cottage,  Lasswade,  Edward  Ro* 
bertson,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Commercial  Bank- 
ing Company  of  Scotland,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age. 

54.  At  Bankshead,  near  Queensferry,  Mr  David 
Stodard,  farmer. 

—  At  London,  John  James  Earl  of  Fambam, 
one  of  tiie  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland. 

—  At  the  house  of  Lord  Beresford,  Wimpole 
Street,  London,  Major-Genend  Sir  Denis  Pack, 
K.C.B.  C.T.S.,  and  other  orders.  Colonel  of  the 
84th  Foot,  and  Lieut-Governor  of  Plymouth. 

—  Suddenly,  Mrs  Janet  Miller,  aged  69,  snooae 
of  Mr  David  Arthur,  sen.  tool-maker,  Paurs 
Work. 

S4.  At  Lmks  of  Kirkaldy,  Mr  David  Pearson, 

35.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Gordon  Lorimer,  8<m 
of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Lorimer,  wine-merdiant, 
Hanover  Street 

—  At  Leith,  Ann  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr  Ro- 
bert Ogilvie,  merchant  there. 

26.  At  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Judith  Ross 
Duncan,  widow  of  Wm.  Duncan,  Esq.  late  of  Bath. 

—  At  Pitfour,  Perthshire,  James  Richardson, 
Esq.  of  Pitfour. 

30.  At  Richmond  Park,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ad- 
dington,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Viscormt  Sidmouth. 

31.  At  Balmaduthy  House,  Ross-shire,  Hden 
Jane,  infant  daughter  of  Colin  Mackenzie^  Esq.  of 
Kilooy. 

~-  At  Portobello,  John  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Win«i 
terfleld. 

— At  Dunblane,  aged  64,  John  Coldstream,  Esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  western  district  of  Pertb- 
shire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Frances  Hay,  wife  of  Mr 
Campbell  Gardner,  writer,  Eklinbur^ 

—  At  Whitehill,  near  Musselbuiifa,  Mr  John 
Brown,  brewer,  Edinburgh. 

Auf.  1.  At  Dunblane,  Elizabeth,  ddest  dau|^ 
ter  of  Mr  John  Anderson,  Bumtsfldd  Place. 

—  In  Duncan  Street,  Dninmond  FlMei  Un 
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Ann  Cteghom,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Little, 
minister  of  Applegarth. 

2.  At  Old  Aberdera,  Dr  James  Brown,  phyd- 
dan  in  Aberdeen. 

—  At  his  house,  51,  York  Place,  Andrew  Pear* 
son,  Esq.  of  the  Excise. 

—  At  Winchester,  Charles  Frederic  Powlett, 
Lord  Bayning . 

3.  At  Foxhall,  Anna  Sarah  Rachel,  youigest 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  Waugh,  Esq.  of  FoxhuL 

5.  At  Perth,  Mr  John  Stewart,  aged  95. 

—  At  Castlemains,  East  Lothian,  Mrs  Hume, 
wife  of  Mr  David  Hiune,  fanner,  there. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Culter,  Elisabeth  Howison, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm  Strachan. 

6.  At  Silver  Mills,  Mr  James  Cargil  Muir,  mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Crieff,  Mr  Thomas  Macconush,  distiller 
there. 

—  At  London,  Major-General  Darby  Griffith. 

—  At  Chiswick,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Neale,  M.  A. 
aged  54,  formerly  fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

9.  At  his  house,  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  Lon^- 
don,  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age.  His  Lordship  had  been  in  a  declining  state 
of  health  for  several  months.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  gallant  and  excellent 
father  at  Benares  in  India,  in  the  year  1805. 

—  At  his  Lordship's  residence,  near  Ixxukm, 
Richard,  Viscount  Powerscourt. 

—  At  .Lochwinnoch,  Thomas  Reid,  labourer. 
He  was  bom  on  the  21st  October  1745,  in  the  da- 
chan  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire.  The  importance  attached 
to  this  circumstance  arises  firom  his  being  the  cele- 
brated equestrian  hero  of  Bum's  poem,  **  Tam  o'- 
Shanter.''  He  has  at  length  surmounted  the 
"  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  styles"  of  life.  For  a 
oonddorable  time  by-past,  he  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Major  Harvey  of  Castlesemple,  nine  months 
of  which  he  has  been  incapable.of  labour.  He, 
however,  still  retained  the  desire  of  being  "  fou 
for  weelu  thither." 

10.  At  Duloch,  Miss  Fisher,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Fisher,  Esq.  haxetto. 

—  At  Woolwich,  suddenly,  Douglas  Lawson, 
Esq.  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

11.  At  Gargunnock  House,  Stirlingshire,  Mrs 
Ann  Weller,  Lady  of  the  late  Colonel  Edingtoun 
of  Gargunnock. 

—  At  Brompton,  Brooks  Lawrence,  Esq.  late 
Lieut-Colonel  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

12.  At  her  house,  in  Regent  Street,  London, 
Lady  Wilson,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  M.  P. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mr  William  Drysdale,  late 
watchmaker,  Lothian  Street,  EkUnbun^ 

—  At  Jedburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Soott,  mini- 
ster of  the  relief  congr^ation. 

13.  At  Drom<mo,  county  of  Antrim,  Mrs  Wil« 
liam  Cunningham,  aged  22. 

—  At  Houghton  le  Spring,  in  consequence  of  a 
fell  from  his  horse,  williun  Ironade,  Esq.  for^ 
merly  Captain  in  the  68th  R^ment.  He  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 

14.  In  Teviot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Bit  James  Lid^ 
die,  late  carver  and  gilder. 

15.  At  White  Hill  Cottage,  near  Bristol,  George 
Walker,  Esq.  of  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Of- 
fice, Exchequer,  London. 


16.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Whyte,  merchant* 
Leith. 

'-  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rachel  Playfair,  widow 
of  James  Playfair,  Esq.  architect,  London. 

"-  At  Tipperlinn,  Mrs  Margaret  Carmichad. 
widow  of  the  late  Mr  James  Carmichael,  c(Mnp« 
troUer  oi  the  customs  at  Port  Patrick. 

17.  At  New  Saughton,  George,  second  son  of 
James  Watson,  Esq.  (Mf  Saughton. 

18.  At  Murrie,  Miss  Yeaman  of  Murrie.1 

19.  At  Macroom,  Ireland,  George  Inglis,  Esq. 
assistant<«urgeon,  57th  Regiment. 

—  At  Shcnord,  Bedfordshire,  in  his  57th  year, 
Robert  Bloomfield,  Esq.  author  of  the  **  Farmer's 
Boy,"  dec  &c. 

20.  AtRome,GregoryBaraabi  Chiaramonti,Po|ie 
Pius  VII.  The  deceased  Pontiff  was  bora  at  Ce- 
sena,  in  the  Romagna,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1742,  and  elected  Pope  at  Venice,  on  the  14m  of 
March,  1800.  He  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  ag^,  and  in  the 
24th  of  his  Pontificate.  Pius  VII.  was  mild  and 
amiable;  and,  though  so  long  sul>iected  to  the 
most  unjust  persecutions,  never  evinced  the  least 
symptom  of  a  vindictive  spirit  towards  his  ene- 
mies ;  whilst  to  his  flriends  and  benefectors,  and 
particularly  to  the  English  nation  and  govern- 
ment, he  always  testifira  the  wannest  gratitude. 

21.  At  his  seat  at  Broomham,  Essex,  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Ashbumham,  Bart,  aged  85. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Eliaa  frauds,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Longmore,  Esq.  medical  staff,  Quebec. 

22.  At  Buccleugh  Place,  James,  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Peter  Brown,  mexdumt,  Edinbui^h. 

23.  At  Weston  Green,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
John  Kaye,  Esq.  late  Accountant-Creneral  to  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  at  Bombay. 

—  At  Fountainbridge,  Mrs  Sprott,  rdict  of  Ro- 
bert Sprott,  E^.  Edinburgh. 

21.  At  Ldth,  Mr  Robert  Brown,  late  of  ^Alloa 
glassworks. 

27.  At  Ayr,  Hden  M'Cormidc,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Eaton,  Esq.  Shcnff-Substitute  of 
Ayrshire. 

Lately.  Lost,  on  his  passage  to  the  East  Indiei^ 
John  Hely  Hutchinson,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Lorenzo  Hely  Hutchins(»i,  and 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Lord 
Hutchinson 

—  In  Paris,  Mr  Nidiolas  Clary,  formerly  mer- 
chant in  Marsdlles,  and  who  haa  acauired  a  large 
fortune  by  mercantile  transactions.  Mr  Clary  was 
brother  to  the  present  Queen  of  Sweden  and  to 
Madame  Joseph  Biumaparte. 

—  In  Dublm,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  O'Doo* 
nell,  D.D.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Derry,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76. 

—  At  Dublin,  J.  Jamcs<m,  Esq.  (me  of  the  Bao 
rons  of  the  Irish  Elxchequer. 

—  At  his  seat  in  Staffordshire,  Williaxh  Shepherd 
Kinnersly,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Newcastle^under-Lyne. 

—  At  Magdeburg,  where  he  had  taken  renige 
since  1815,  Uie  celebrated  Caraot,  at  the  age  of 
70,  after  a  painful  illness. 

—  At  Wallacehall,  parish  of  Glencaim,  James 
Wallace,  Esq. 

—  In  Dublin,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Ledwich,  author  of  the  **  Antiquities  of 
Irelandt*  and  other  literr.ry  works,  and  membet 
of  many  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe. 


SIR  HEKRY  RAEBURN. 


July  8.  At  his  house,  St  Bernards,  deeply  regret* 
ted.  Sir  Henry  Rad)um,  Knight,  Royal  Academi- 
cian, and  Portrait  Painter  to  his  Mi^esty ;  a  gentle- 
man whose  talents  have  done  so  much  hcmour  to 
Scotland,  and  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  portrait 
painter  in  the  same  dass  with  Reynolds  and  Law- 
rence. Hii  full-length  pictures  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  Sir  David 
Baird,  Adam  Roland,  E^.,  Glengarry,  and  many 
more,  might  be  mentioned  as  prooft  that  he  was 
equally  remarkable  for  correctness  of  drawing, 
freedom  of  pendlling,  briUiancy  of  colouring,  and 
a  personification  of  character  not  less  vigorous  than 

SracefuL  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  pro- 
udng  in  every  instance  the  most  strixing  and 
agreeable  likeness,  and  of  indicating  intellectual 
expression  and  dignity  of  demeanour,  wherever 
they  appeared  in  the  original ;  often  approadung 
in  his  porbaits  to  the  devation  of  historical  paint* 
ing.  His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  merit;  and  in 
his  interoourse  with  the  young  candidates  tat  pub- 
lic favour,  he  was.uniformly  kind,  communicative, 
and  liberal;  aad  on  aU  ocmons  had  Ifae  candour 


to  bestow  just  praise  on  rival  excdIence.^The 
Royal  Academy  in  London,  in  testimony  <Mr  their 
high  estimation  of  his  talents,  elected  hhn  first  aa 
associate,  and  afterwards  an  academidan,  without 
solidtation.  And  when  his  Majesty,  on  his  visit  t» 
Edinburgh,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  the  distinguished  artist,  we  do  not  reooUeot 
any  occasion  on  whidi  a  more  universal  feeling  of 
s^faction  was  expressed*— 4n  sodety,  few  msA 
were  more  acceptable  than  Sir  Henry ;  for  he  po»* 
sa»ed  a  cheernil  dispodticm,  mudi  good  sena^ 
and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdote.  In  his  do- 
mestic relations,  no  man  could  dispense  or  recdve 
a  greater  degree  of  happinessi  and  those  who  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  oim  in  the  midst  of  his  fe>- 
mily,  will  ever  cherish  the  reeoUatfon  of  his  ami- 
able and  endearing  qualities,  Snr  Henry  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh,  A 
member  of  the  late  Imperial  A<»demy  of  Fkvenocw 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  New  York,  and  n 
few  days  before  his  death  received  a  commissioii 
mpointiog  him  portrait  tfeinUss  in  Scotland  to  tbe 
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Reg%ster,^^Deaihs. 


CSept 


DUKE  OF  ROXBUROH. 


July  19.  AtFleurs,  his*  Grace  James  Duke  of 
Roxburghe,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  His  Grace 
succeeded  William  (Bellenden),  who  succeeded 
John  Kerr,  the  Dukeof  Roxburghe,  so  eminently 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  titie  nobleman 
whose  taste  for  old  books  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  club  which  bears  his  name.  John  was  the  last 
of  the  direct  male  branches  of  the  ancient  border 
family  of  Kers.    His  successor  William  was  of  a 


female  branch  from  Earl  Robert,  and  we  believe 
the  Duke  now  deceased,  of  another  female  branch 
from  the  same  EarL  The  descent  and  prqserty 
have  been  the  source  of  much  litigation,  but  the 
heirdom  is  at  present  clear  in  the  person  of  tiie 
young  Marquis  of  Beaumont,  the  only  child  of  the 
deceased  Duke.  The  Marquis  (now Duke)  is  about 
five  years  of  iige. 


EARL  OF  CAITHNESS. 


Jrdy  26.  At  Barogill  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Earl  of  Caithness,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
.and  Postmaster-General  for  Scotland.  The  noble 
Lord,  originally  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mcy,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  C'aithness  as  heir-male  of 
the  former  line,  without  the  fortune  that  had  been 
accustomed  to  support  the  dignity.  His  compeers, 
however,  found  his  Lordstiip  an  honourable  ac- 
quisition to  their  ranks,  and  well  quaUfied  to  up- 


hold whatever  befitted  the  ancient  title  he  inherit- 
ed. The  Earl  of  Caithness,  in  every  situation  of 
life,  whether  of  a  private  or  of  a  public  nature,  dia* 
charged  the  several  duties  incumbent  upon  him 
with  a  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  suavity  of 
manners,  which  alike  became  the  nobleman  and 
gentleman,  which  endeared  him  to  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, and  secured  their  esteem  and  admiration. 


LORD  NAPIER. 


Aug»  1.  At  Dacre  Lodge,  the  Right  Hon.  Fran- 
cis Lord  Napier.  His  Lordship  was  son  of  William 
Lord  Napier,  by  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles 
Lord  Catncart ;  was  bom  in  1758,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1775.  In  1784,  he  married  Maria 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Glanrertng ; 
by  whom  he  has  left  William  John»  now  Lord 
Napier,  (who  married  Miss  Cochrane  Joluiiatoiie, 
ana  has  two  sons  and  three  daugbteiSy)  Ghailea 
and  Henry  Alfred,  and  four  daugntin.  In  oiriy 
life  his  Lordship  served  in  the  army,  wliioh  he  kn 
about  the  close  of  the  American  war ;  but,  in  the 
late  French  war,  he  served  as  Lieutenant'Colonel 
of  the  Hopetoun  Fendbles,  till  that  rcf^ment  was 
reduced.  In  1796*  his  Lordship  was  elected  one 
of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  and 
in  which  he  continued  since,  except  in  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  in  1806,  which  only  sat  one  ses- 
tion.  In  1802»  he  succeeded  David  £^1  of  Levoif 


as  Lord  Hifl^  Comn^amioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1817,  and  was  suoeeeded  by  William  Earl 
of  ErroL — Upon  his  resignation,  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  was  voted  to  his  Lordship, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in 
that  high  office ;  at  the  same  time  they  expressed 
thdr  sincere  rqpret  at  his  resignatioD,  after  his  long 
and  faithfld  services.  Lord  Napier  was  highly  re- 
spected, not  only  by  his  brother  peers,  but  by  all 
ranks  of  the  community.  With  great  urbanity  of 
nuumen  he  supported  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and 
was  kind  and  ankble  to  every  person.  As  a  hu»> 
band,  fiither,  and  firiend,  his  conduct  was  highly 
praiseworthy  and  exemplary.  In  short,  he  displayed 
during  his  life  every  Christian  virtue  in  an  emi- 
nent degree*  which  makes  his  death  sincerely  la- 
mented* 


EARL  OF  HOPETOUK. 


Aug.  27.  At  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hope, 
Earl  of  Hopetoim.  His  Lordship  was  '\nscount 
Airthrie,  Lord  Hope,  (Lord  Hopetoun  1809,  and 
Lord  Niddry  1817,  British  tiUes,)  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Linlithgowshire,  Ki^ht  Grand  Cross  of  &e 
Order  of  the  Bath,  a  General  in  the  army.  Colonel 
of  the  42d  foot,  (Royal  Highlanders,)  Governor  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Captain-General  of 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archeis,  &c.  &c. 

His  Lordship  succeeded  James,  the  last  Earl,  his 
half-brother,  in  1816,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
John  E^l  of  Hopetoun,  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Oliphantof  Rossie, 
Esq.,  and  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  August,  1765. 
He  married— first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Hope  Weir  of  Craigichall,  in  1793,  who 
died  in  1801,  without  issue.  He  married,  second, 
Louisa  Dorothea,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wed- 
derbum  of  Ballendean,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  has  left 
John,  now  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  bom  November  15, 
1803,  eight  other  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

His  Lordship  entered  when  young  into  the  army, 
in  which  he  served  with  great  bravery  and  distinc- 
tion. He  was  appointed  Adjutant>Gcneral  to  the 
forces  servinjg;  imdcr  the  late  gallant  Sir  Ralph 
Aborcromby  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  1794 ;  had 
the  rank  of^Brigadier-General  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  campaigns 
of  1794,  5,  6,  and 7,  being  particularly  noUcedin 
general  orders,  and  in  the  public  dispatches  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  particularly,  as  having  *'  ou 
all  occasions  most  willingly  come  forward  and  ex- 
erted  himself  in  times  of  ((anger,  to  which  he  was 
not  called,  fimn  his  situation  of  Adjutant-General." 
He  accompanied  the  British  troops  into  Holland 
in  August  1799,  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  but 
was  so  severely  wounded  at  the  landing  at  the 
Helder,  on  the  37th  of  that  month,  that  he  was 
ccHDopelled  to  come  home.  On  his  recovery,  he  was 


appointed  Ac^utantrGeneral  to  the  army  serving 
undo:  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Oc- 
tober 19, 1799.  In  1800,  he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  as  Adjutant-General  on  the  memora- 
ble expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, March  21,  1801,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hand,  and  the  army  was  thus  for  a  time  "  deprived 
of  the  service  of  a  most  active,  zealous,  ana  judi- 
doiis  officer.*'  He  afterwards  accompanied  the 
British  army  to  Spain  and  Poitugal  in  1808.  At 
the  battle  of^Comnna,  January  16, 1809,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wounds  of  Sir  John  Moore  and 
Sir  David  Baird,  the  command  devolved  on  his 
Lordship,  (then  Lieutenant-Crcneral  Hem.  John 
Hope)*'  to  whose  abilities  and  exertions,  (said  the 
dispatches,)  in  the  direction  of  the  ardient  zeal 
and  unconquerable  valour  of  his  Majesty's  troops, 
is  to  be  attributed,  under  Providence,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day,  which  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy  at 
every  point  of  attack."  On  the  26th  of  April  1809, 
he  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
was  afterwards  ap|K>inted  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time. 
When  he  left  Ireland,  ho  again  joined  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsuu ;  and,  on  the  14th  of 
April  1814,  in  a  sortie  made  by  the  garrison  of  fiay- 
onne,  he  was  very  severely  wounded,  and  was  ta- 
ken prisoner  by  his  horse  falling  with  him,  which 
made  him  cripple  for  a  long  time.  This  was  his 
last  service,  as  the  war  terminated  next  year. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  cool,  determined,  and 
brave ;  and  his  conduct  as  a  nobleman,  landlord, 
and  friend,  was  such  as  became  his  tfigh  station. 
To  his  numerous  family  and  relatives  his  loss  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  and  few  of  his  rank  have 
died  who  have  l)een  more  sincerely  regretted  by 
aU  classes  of  the  public 
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Na  XVI. 

WaUerUfein,  translated  by  Coleridge, 

If  there  be  a  twenty-year  old  book  It  is^  however^  by  far  the  best  trans- 

in  the  world  that  is  ^^  as  good  as  MS."  lation  of  a  foreign  tragic  drama  which 

— ^that  is  to  say^  that  nobody  has  seen^  our  English  literature  possesses  ;  and 

although  many  have  talked  of  it^  it  is  as  such^  it  is  well  worthy  of  being 

the  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallen-  more  effectually  recalled  to  the  reeol- 

stein^  by  Mr  Coleridge.    The  fact  is,  lection  of  the  present  readinc  public, 

that  the  existence  of  such  a  work  had  Strange  certaimy^  but  as  certainly  true 

been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  uii-  it  is,  that  we  have  nothing  like  any 

til  it  was  recalled  to  a  sort  of  ^^  Life-  adequate  version  of  any  one  of  tito 

in-death,"  by  being  made  to  ftimish  masterpieces  of  Greek— -of  Spaniah— - 

some  quotations  for  the  beginnings  of  even  cf  French  tragedjr.    And  it  is 

chapters  in  "  The  Scotch  Novels."  not  less  true,  that,  besides  this  one^ 

The  author  of  those  Novels  mentioned  we  have  no  excellent  complete  trans^ 

Wtdlenstein,  on  one  of  these  ooca-  lation  of  any  Grerman  tragedy  what* 

sions,  as  ^^  more  magnificent  in  the  ever— except,  perhaps,  Mr  Gillies's 

EngUsh  of  Coleridge  than  in  the  Ger-  version  of  Mdllner's  Guilt,  and  MQU- 

man  of  Schiller  ;"  and  in  the  recent  ner  is  not  yet  a  master.    But  SchOler 

republication  of  The  Friend,  Mr  Cole-  is  not  only  one  of  the  true  masters  of 

ridge  acknowledges  this  extravagant  German  tntgedv^  but  he  is,  we  have 

compliment  in  a  strain  of  still  more  no  hesitation  in  saying,  by  for  the 

extravagant  gratefulness.  The  author  greatest  master  of  tragedv  that  has 

of  Waverley  understands  English  bet-  nypeared  in  Europe  since  tne  dmth  of 

ter  than  German — ^therefore  ne  emovs  Calderon.    In  many  particulars  he  is 

the  translated  Wallenstein  more  niUy  the  inferior  of  Goethe — but  in  the 

than  the  original ;  but  it  was  not  fair  drama,  the  real  living  drama  of  tragic 

to  disparage  Schiller  in  this  style.  Had  action,  he  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  his 

Schiller  translated  the  Ancient  Mari-  illust|ious  countryman's  superior.  The 

ner  into  Grerman,  he  could  have  pro-  Faust  is  a  thing  by  itself— it  is  a 

duced  nothing  so  ^ood  as  Coleridge's  thin^  of  a  kind  by  itself— it  is  a  new 

original ;  and  Colendge's  Wallenstein  creation — ^it  places  its  author  in  the 

is  an  admirable  transktion — ^but  it  is  very  first  rank  of  human  genius ;  but 

nothing  more — ^it  is  not  an  original —  it  is  not  a  tragic  drama  m  the  same 

it  is  not  so  magnificent  as  the  Wallen-  sense  with  Egmont,  or  any  of  Goethe's 

stein  of  Schiller.  pieces  meant  fbr  the  stage.    To  adl  of 
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these^  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Carlos, 
and  Bride  of  Messina,  are  decidedly 
superior.  They  have  more  of  the  real 
vis  dramatica — they  have  much  more 
of  the  fire  and  the  life — they  come 
nearer  Shakespeare  in  those  particular 
qualities,  wherein,  considered  merely 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  is  as  un- 
rivalled, as,  in  some  other  and  yet 
higher  things,  he  is,  and,  in  all  pro- 
hability,  will  ever  be,  unapproacned. 
An  admirable  version,  therefore,  of  one 
i^  this  great  author's  most  admirable 
works,  is  a  possession  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  proud ;  and 
we  very  gladly  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  it  at  some  length,  for 
three  several  reasons. 

Ist,  By  doing  so,  we  shall,  at  very 
little  cost  of  labour,  furnish  our  read- 
ers with  a  first-rate  piece  of  entertain- 
ment and  delight. 

2dly,  We  shall  probably  incite  the 
bookseller  (whoever  he  is)  that  has 
the  copy-right,  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  work ;  and  we  shall 
thereby  do  a  service  both  to  Mr  Cole- 
ridge and  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
the  said  book&eller.    And, 

3dly,  We  shall,  we  would  fain  hope^ 
incite — ^if  not  Mr  Coleridge  himself-— 
men  of  talent  not  quite  so  unjust  to 
themselves  as  he  is  and  has  been  to 
Jtiimself,  to  make  further  experiments 
on .  the  fruitful  field  of  genuine  Ger- 
man tragedy. — Mr  R.  P.  Gillies  and 
Lord  Francis  Gower,  in  particular, 
have  already  shewn  themselves  to  be 
in  possession  of  every  accomplishment 
this  labour  requires;  and  we  would 
earnestly  hope  neither  of  them  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  public  voice 
which  bids  them  proceed.  There  is 
i^  ample  room  and  scope  enough"  for 
both ;  and,  unless  we  be  greatly  mis- 
taken, anything  as  good  as  the  Eng- 
lish Wallenstein  produced  not^,  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception  from  that  which  was  vouch- 
leafed  to  Coleridge  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  1800. 

That  was  a  strange  period  in  many 
points  of  view — and,  in  a  literary 
])oint  of  view,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
in  any  otlier.  There  had  been,  we 
may  say,  a  pause — a  total  pause  in 
our  poetry  for  a  full  score  of  years — 
for  although  Burns,  one  of  the  most 
genuine  of  poets,  had  been  astonish- 
ing Scotland,  Scotland  was  then  mere 
Scotland,  and  his  genius  had  not  up 
to  that  time  exerted  any  commanding 


influence  upon  the  great  mind  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border  that  first  turned  at* 
tention  largely  and  deeply  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  poetry  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  works  of  Bums  gradually 
profited  by  the  same  circumstances, 
which  opened  the  full  career  of  a  still 
more  splendid  popularity  to  the  great- 
est of  all  his  poetical  successors.  Had 
Burns  lived,  what  he  might  have  done 
no  one  can  tell — ^but  he  was  cut  off 
early  in  life ;  and  when  we  reflect  how 
late  it  was  ere  his  intellectual  youth 
(considering  all  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  he  laboured)  could  be  said 
to  terminate,  he  died  much  younger 
than  any  other  poet  of  his  years.  Even 
laying  this  aside,  had  he  lived  till 
now,  he  would  not  have  been  an  old 
man. — But  what  avail  such  specula- 
tions } 

At  the  time  when  Coleridge  pub- 
lished his  Wallenstein,  then,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  English  public  had 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  for 
good  new  poetry.  The  toleration  of 
such  a  barren  coxcom'b  as  Hayley,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  low  state  to 
which  these  matters  had  been  re-^ 
duced.  The  fact,  that  such  idiots  as 
Miss  Seward  and  her  Litchfield  cro- 
nies were  suffered  to  have  any  sort  of 
intellectual  existence  at  all^  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  conclusive.  Such  was 
the  profound  languor  into  which  we 
had  fallen,  that  nothing  but  a  stimu- 
lant of  the  very  first-rate  power  had 
the  least  chance  of  rousing  us.  It  was 
not  the  display  of  juvenile  ingenuity 
— ^it  wat^not  the  elegance  of  imitation 
— ^it  was  not  even  the  bloom  of  true 
promise,  that  could  disturb  such  a  le- 
thargy. Nay  more — it  was  not  even 
genius,  highest  genius  itself,  exerted 
m  any  other  form  than  one  of  equal 
excellence  and  novelty,  that  coula  be 
sufficient  to  work  such  a  wonder.  The 
early  poems  of  Coleridge  and  Southey 
were  totally  ineffectual  appeals  to  the 
ear  of  the  slumbering  giant.  Even 
Wordsworth  appealed  in  vain,  for  his 
music  was  not  the  trumpet-note  to 
wake  the  dead.  But  at  last  a  trum- 
pet-note was  heard,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, there  has  been  neither  sliunber- 
ing  nor  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep. 
Mr  Coleridge's  translation  ftom 
Schiller  appeared  just  when  the  apa- 
thy had  attained  that  depth,  which 
was,  although  no  one  dieamed  of  it. 
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the  sure  prelude  to  a  burst  of  revivi- 
fication. Had  it  been  an  £nglish  ori« 
ginal^  it  might  have  done  wonders  ; 
but  we  were  at  our  darkest  too  proud 
to  be  kindled  by  a  foreign  torch ;  and 
the  Wallen STEIN  had,  like  the  first 
publication  of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical 
Ballads^  the  fate  to  delight  the  few^ 
and  to  be  totally  neglected  by  the 
raany. 

Had  he  published  Christabel  when 
it  was  written,  and  gone  on  in  that 
strain,. Coleridge  might  have  broken 
the  charm— but  there  is  no  use  in 
conjecturing  and  reflecting. 

The  translation  of  Wallenstein  was 
published  in  England  very  shortly  af- 
ter the  original  play  was  first  acted  in 
Germany,  and  indeed  before  the  ori- 
ginal had  been  printed  at  all — at  least 
we  suppose  so,  for  Mr  C.  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  that  he  worked  upon  a 
MS.  copy.   In  point  of  fact,  the  Wal- 
lenstein, as  it  now  appears  in  Schil- 
ler's works,  is,  in  many  minor  mat- 
ters, very  different  from  what  it  seems 
to  have  been,  when  it  engaged  Mr 
Coleridge's  attention.     Schiller  was 
never  weary  of  retouching  his  wri- 
tings, and  he  fastened  many  alterations 
and  many  additions  on  this  great  per- 
formance, subsequent  to  its  first  ap- 
])earance  on  the  stage.    But,  after  all, 
these  are,  comparatively  speaking,  mere 
trifles ;  although,  if  Mr  Coleridge  were 
to  republish  his  translation  in  toto,  it 
would  certainly  be  his  duty  to  give  it 
a  careful  revision.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  -we  suspect  the  MS.  he  had 
before  his  eyes  must  have  been  inac- 
curate or  Uiegible — for  there  are  ble- 
mishes which  otherwise  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for.* 

The  translation,  be  all  this  as  it 
may,  was  executed  in  Germany  du- 
ring the  first  triumphant  popularity 
of  the  original  as  an  acting  play. 
When  we  think  of  this — when  we 
compare  the  prodigious  effect  which 
the  Grerman  Wallenstein  produced  in 
(lermany,  and  the  apathy  with  which 
this  admirable  version  was  received  at 
the  very  same  moment  in  England, 
we  know  nothing  that  might  furnish 
a  more  striking  proof  of  tne  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  under  whicn  the 
poetical  literatures  of  these  two  kindred 


regions  were  placed  at  that  period.  The 
'^^lenstein  produced  about  as  great  a 
sensation  in  its  native  country,  as  any 
first-rate  work  of  genius  ever  produced 
anywhere  ;  and  yet  it  appeared  when 
Wiehmd  and  Groethe  were  both  of 
tiiem  in  the  height  of  their  glory— -it 
appeared  at  a  time  when  every  winter 
was  producing  a  host  of  masterpieces, 
in  every  department  of  letters  in  Grer- 
many — ^it  appeared  at  a  time  when 
the  public  of  that  country  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  saturated  with  the 
excess  of  poetical  luxuries.  The  trans- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
here  when  we  were  starving,  absolute- 
ly starving— and  it  appeared  only  to 
be  neglected. 

Not  such  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  such  a  translation  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  any  of  the  truly 
productive  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture. At  such  periods  a  craving  is 
created,  which  no  supply  of  genuine 
food  can  ever  be  in  the  least  danger  of 
satisfying  to  the  brink  of  surfeit.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  illus- 
triously productive  period  our  lit^il- 
ture  has  ever  known,  that  Don  Quixote 
was  first  translated  into  English,  and 
that  work  immediately  took  its  place  bj 
the  side  of  the  most  favoured  creations 
of  vernacular  genius.  Gil  Bias,  in  like 
manner,  appeared  among  us  at  the  very 
time  when  we  had  our  own  Swifts^ 
Popes,Gays,  and  Arbuthnots— Voltaure 
competed  boldly  and  directly  with  our 
Fieldings,  Smollets,  and  Goldsmiths. 
These  workshadonly  toappearin  order 
to  succeed,  because  we  were  in  the  Aill 
enjoyment  of  that  high  excitement, 
that  flow  of  intellectual  health,  which 
no  stimulus  but  that  of  present,  living, 
native  genius  can  originally  supply* 
But  the  greatest  tragedian  that  the 
world  had  seen  for  two  centuries,  ap- 
pealed, and  appealed  in  vain,  to  toe 
English  ear,  because  that  ear  had  be- 
come dull  and  dead  amidst  the  "  Syl- 
vas  m'/.resonantes"  of  an  age  of  inert- 
ness, pomposity,  and  barren  preten- 
sion. Had  he  struck  into  a  concert  of . 
competing  masters,  he  would  have 
been  received  with  rapture  by  them>  . 
and  therefore  by  all  the  rest — but  the 
distant  notu  of  genuine  power  could 
not  be  heard  amidst  the  drowsy  tinkle 


*  Even  as  it  is,  how  are  we  to  understand  such  a  blunder  as  that  of  making  the 
Countess  Tertsky  not  the  sister  of  Wallenstein,  (on  which  circumstance  he^  chataot^ 
depends,)  but  the  sister  of  his  wife  ? 
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of  Jews'  harpe^  with  whicb^  at  that 
era  of  intellectual  indolence^  we  had 
eondescended  to  be  entertained. 

Schiller^  as  our  readers  are  probably 
vmwrt,  commenced  his  poeti<»l  career 
ere  he  had  well  passed  the  threshold 
of  manhood.  The  severe  discipline  of 
the  militaij  academy  at  which  he  was 
educated  disgusted  mm ;  and  his  juye- 
nile  revenge  was  that  singular  ^r- 
fi>rmanoe^  which^  by  its  too  vivid  pamt- 
ing  of  the  joys  of  a  Hfe  fVee  from  all  the 
restraints  of  human  rule>  set  the  young 
*^  hot  bloods"' of  Germany  into  one  fer- 
ment of  madness.  ''  The  Robbers" 
produced^  among  other  things^  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  pen  of  its  young  author^ 
from  tnose  most  grave  and  potent  Sig« 
niors^  the  Inspectors  of  the  Press  for 
the  Dutchy  of  Wxrtemberg.  This, 
however,  was  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  for  Schiller,  for 
the  excellent  Goethe  immediately  made 
the  cause  his  own,  and  eremany  months 
had  elapsed,  the  Juvenile  Poet  was  en- 
abled to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
very  difi^ent  aucroices,  within  the  do- 
minions  of  Goethe  s  illustrious  friend, 
that  universally  honoured  patron  of 
genius,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
HbB  youthftd  Schiller  describes,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  the  first  meeting  he  had 
with  the  remarkable  person,  whose  ge- 
nerosity had  thus  bemended  him.  He 
saw  Goethe  with  that  mixture  of  cu- 
riosity and  awe,  without  which  such  a 
youth  could  scarcely  have  been  expect- 
ed to  find  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man.  Goethe  re- 
lieved his  embarrassment  by  talking  in 
the  most  free  and  friendly  mann»  to 
him  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening.  ''  I  lov^him,"  says  Schiller, 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  the  same 
evening  ere  he  went  to  bed — "  I  love 
him — I  love  this  great  and  good  man 
— 4mt  we  shall  never  be  friends.  I  am 
too  much  his  junior.  He  has  outlived 
what  I  am.  He  has  felt  all  that  I  feel, 
but  he  has  passed  onwards — ^the  things 
that  I  am  interested  with,  nay,  that  I 
ought  to  be  interested  with,  are  to  him 
the  dreams  of  a  youth  that  has  vanish- 
ed. He  may  look  back  and  sympathise 
with  me  by  his  imagination,  but  I  can- 
not leap  over  the  experience  of  years. 
I  cannot  communicate  on  equal  terms 
with  this  man,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I 
have  done — who  has  contemplated  the 
events  and  the  spirits  of  that  long 
course  of  time,  with  the  eyes  of  such 


a  genius  as  Goethe's.    I  may  love  and 
admire — ^but,  I  feel  it,  I  cannot  be  ike 
friend" 

This  modesty  augured  well,  aad  in 
after  years,  it  need  not  be  said,  Schiller 
and  Goethe  did  live  together  aa  equab 
and  as  friends.  The  near  contempts^ 
tion  of  Groethe's  matured  and  triomph- 
ant  genius  appears,  however,  to  have 
checked  for  a  season  Schiller's  poeticBl 
ambition.  This,  perhm»  waa  not  lbs 
worst  thing  ibaX  could  nave  happened 
for  his  upflhot  of  fame.  Schiller  turn* 
ed  himself  to  the  study  of  historTy 
above  all  of  German  history,  with  all 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect.  By  Goe- 
the's interest  he  was  appointed  eie 
long  to  a  historical  pnnessorship  at 
Jena,  and  there  he  remained  for  several' 
years,  cultivating  his  mind  with  the: 
most  persevering  diligence,  and  living 
in  society  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

Erove  and  refine  both  his  genius  an4 
is  manners.  The  distance  between 
Jena  and  Weimar  is  so  inconsideiable, 
that  he  could  easily  spend  the  nKmuDg 
in  his  university,  and  the  evening 
amidst  the  ouiet  el^ndes  of  that 
charming  little  capital;  and,  besides, 
there  was  a  favounte  garden  and  small  > 
inn,  situated  about  half-way  between 
the  two  towns,  where  he,  Goethe, 
Wieland,  and  other  literary  friend^ 
used  to  meet  occasionally.  Indeed,  that 
circle  of  worthies  was  at  all  times  a 
jovial  one ;  and  the  club,  which,  at  a  • 
subsequent  period,  united  them  all 
thrice-a-week  at  Weimar,  was  the  pa-  - 
rent  of  half  the  chansons-a-boire  tnat 
are  now  popular  over  Germany. 

It  was  after  a  pause  of  more  than 
ten  years  that  Schiller  re-am>eared  as 
a  tragedian.  He  had  published  in  the 
interim  a  few  minor  poems  and  va- 
rious Historical  Essays — most  of  these 
in  a  Magazine,  which  at  that  time 
flourished  at  Weimar  under  WieUiid'a 
auspices— and  more  lately  he  had  pro- 
duced the  best  of  all  his  prose  wri- 
tings, '^  The  History  of  the  llurty 
Years'  War."  The  poetical  spark,how- 
ever,  had  not  been  extinguished — and 
when  he  once  more  made  his  aj^iear- 
ance  as  a  dramatist,  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  sufficiently  shewed,  that  while 
he  had  been  coUectiug  the  materials  • 
for  historical  composition,  he  had  hall^ 
unconsciously  be^  concentrating  up- 
on these  very  materials  all  the  fire  and 
splendour  of  a  genius,  whose  true  des- 
tination could  not  long  be  gainsaid. 
His  labours  on  '^  The  Revolt  of  the 
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NedieilandB/'  ptodaoed  his  Don'  C9i^- 
los;  and  bit  great  hlstorkal  w(»i^ 
*'  TheThirty  Years*  War,"  was  IUlow« 
ed  by  that  magnStont  drama^  oir  falbfir 
c^rete  of  drainasy  in  which  he  turns  hill 
history  into  poetry^  or  radier  draws 
ooty  and  eiiboodies  in  one  exquisite 
whole,  the  hidden  poetry  inherent  in 
a  period  of  great  bsHorical  interest— ^ 
in  wbich>  he  paints  the  age  whidi  be- 
fore he  had  ^ronided,  and  luxuriates 
m  the  privilege  of  following  to  the  in- 
most reeesses  of  their  bosoms^  those 
hi^-fated  npedmens  of  the  darhig  and 
the  craf  ty,  the  generous  and  the  sordid, 
the  prominent  exterior  of  whose  deeds 
luad  fortunes  had  already  hem  recorded 
by  him  in  a  shiipej  whidi^  (to  trandate 
the  fine  ei^iesBU>n  of,  if  we  be  not  mis- 
taken,  one  of  his  of^  minor  poems,) 

'^  Sii]Other*dindumaiitI]ii^lntion*8flaiiie^ 
And  bound  the  rever  which  it  eould  not 


tam&*' 

This  piefitce  is  extmding  itsdf  to  a 
length  of  whidi  we  had  no  anticipai- 
tions;  but,  since  we  huve  been  seduced 
into  talking  of  Si^iUar's  life,  we  must 
say  one  wwd  about  his  death,  or  ra- 
ther  its  proximate  CMisew  We  had  a 
littJe  book*  ktdy  laid  on  our  table, 
in  which  the  a£Siir  is  gone  into  at  great 
length— And  will  our  readers  bSeve 
it?-<4iis  worthyTGennan  biographer 
grarely  ascribes  the  death  of  Schiller 
at  the  age  of  forty— 'to  what  ?— ^hy  to 
the  habits  of  writing  after  suppier,  and 
lyii^  in  bed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning! 

If  th^  were  mortal  circumstances, 
apretty  bill  of  deaths  we  should  have; 
Toe  occurrence  of  such  a  pssBafi|e,  in  a 
book  jmUiriied  so  near  us  omy  last 
year,  is,  xii  itself,  enough  to  ishew  how 
far  die  ideas  and  manners  of  the  good 
people  of  Weimar,  are  in  Si^iller's  mo^ 
dest  phrase,  '^  our  juniorsl" — In  fidr- 
ness,  howerer,  we  must  admit  that 
Schiller  really  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  respect  finr  a 
constitution,  which  could  never  have 
been  a  very  robust  one.  Duriuff  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  (t.  e,  from  mirty 
to  finty,)  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  chief  dramatic  worn,' his 
mode  (k  life  was  as  fellows : — ^He  rose, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  unchristiari 
hour  of  nine,  and  ate  a  tolerable  bnnk- 
fest— smoked  and  read,  (but  never 


wi^ote,)  till  one  o'dciek,  wheiihediAsd 
— Wdked  out  for  an  hour  or  tw^ 
himsdf,  in  the  Duke  of  W^iqiars 
plefisore-gr^unds,  (by  the  wagF  W  ^ 
Wavs  pl|i^^  into,  the  «eaTe>t  tfulcitt 
if  ne  WW  anybody  coipiBa)?T-«^t  i^ 
the  play  betweea four  and  five.onif 
i^fternoon — supped  in  eopipai!j.«ftflPr 
wards— and  Vbm  shut  h&nsdf  in  hif 
room  to  write.  He  oontioued  athif 
writlng>table  for  several  houink  .And 
we  are  ill  po8session,Xthaiiks  tp  Meiskm 
herr  Qoenng,  above  m^tipneidt,)  oC  • 

nhic  enough  account  of  Ids  jnethod 
emeaning  himself  whi}e  th^fi  oo* 
cui^ed.  ''  The  nc|igld»pius  whp.livW 
opposite;,''  says  this  writer,  **  have  qi^ 
en  described  to  me  the  midnight  of 
Schiller.  He  had  dose  to  him  on  bia 
table  a  bottle  pf  old  Rhine-wine^  which 
soqaetimes  had  need  to  be  nml^iiahed 
ere  Ins  labours  were  completed,  ffhm^ 
he  had  finished  a  small  portm  q£ 
writing,  he  invariably  rose  and  d&- 
daimdT  to  hipifiel^  in  a  loud  and  so-* 
norous  voicie,  striding  vdiem^tly  sp 
and  down  ^  chambCT' ;  but  if  it  vnia 
a  fine  night>  he  wonld  throw  nqp  tbe 
window,  and  pqur  out  his  verses  to  Ae 
open  air.  Occasionally  he  wrote  wiUt 
his  pijpe  in  bis  mouth.  It  waa  o£fc(Bn; 
/iiK>  or  even  half-past  two  ere  he  retirad 
to  his  bed-chamber."  * 

We  hope  thia  passage  mar  be.  of 
use  to  some  firiends  of  ours  wno  sImU 
be  nameless;  but,  in  the  meuitiine^ 
let  us  return  to  the  Wallenstein,  fymtk^ 
which  we  have  most  improperly  beeii: 
wandering— ^tnd  that  the  more  ine&^ 
cnsably,  because,  after  turning  oveir 
the  leaves  of  the  volume,  ai  we  bavie» 
just  done;,  it  is  suffidjently  evident  that 
no  one  article  of  ours  can  be  snSeient 
to  give  to  our  readers  anythiaj^  Ukft 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  pemacnw 
ance.   One  thing  we  shall  cut  shotts 
Madame  de  Stacl's  ''  Germany"  is  in 
every  hand ;  and  Frofessor  Sqdc^el'a 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  UteEatune  aw 
at  least  in  many.  From  either  of  tlieoo. 
works  a  toleraUe  enough  idea  of  the 
general  structure  of .  WALutvatsiv 
may  be  derived;  and  amdooa  as  we 
are  to  keep  all  tiie  room  we  can  fibr 
extracts  fixnn  Mr  Cokridge'a  verakm, 
we  shall  trust  almost  entirely  to  lUt 
aid ;  and,  indeed,  sp^  henoefhrtii  in. 
some  sort  upon  the  supposition,  that 
those  who  listen  are  not  altogether  in 
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of  Jews'  harps,  with  which,  at  that 
era  of  intellectual  indolence,  we  had 
condescended  to  be  entertained. 

Schiller,  as  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  commenced  his  poeti<»l  career 
ere  he  had  well  passed  the  threshold 
of  manhood.  The  seyere  discipline  of 
the  militaij  academy  at  which  he  was 
educated  disgusted  mm ;  and  his  juve- 
nile revenge  was  that  singular  per- 
fi>rmanoe,  which,  byits  too  ^vid  pamt- 
ing  of  the  joys  of  a  Hfe  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  numan  rule,  set  the  young 
*^  hot  bloods"' of  Grermany  into  one  fer« 
ment  of  madness.  ''  The  Robbers" 
produced,  amongother  things,  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  pen  of  its  young  author, 
from  tnose  most  grave  and  potent  Sig- 
niors,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Press  for 
the  Dutchy  of  Wxrtemberff.  This, 
however,  was  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  for  Schiller,  for 
the  excellent  Goethe  immediately  made 
the  cause  his  own,  and  eremany  months 
had  elapsed,  the  Juvenile  Poet  was  en- 
abled to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
very  diflferent  aucroices,  within  the  do- 
minions of  Groeihe  §  illustrious  friend^ 
that  universidly  honoured  patron  tit 
genius,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
Hie  youihfdl  Schiller  describes,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  the  first  meeting  he  had 
with  the  remarkable  person,  whose  ge- 
nerosity had  thus  bemended  him.  He 
saw  Goethe  with  that  mixture  of  cu- 
riosity and  awe,  without  which  such  a 
youth  could  scarcely  have  been  expect- 
ed to  find  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man.  Goethe  re- 
lieved his  embarrassment  by  talking  in 
the  most  free  and  friendly  manner  to 
him  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening.  ''  I  lov^him,"  says  Schiller, 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  the  same 
evening  ere  he  went  to  bed — "  I  love 
him — I  love  this  great  and  good  man 
— 4mt  we  shall  never  be  friends.  I  am 
too  much  his  junior.  He  has  outlived 
what  I  am.  He  has  felt  all  that  I  fed, 
but  he  has  passed  onwards— the  things 
that  I  am  interested  with,  nay,  that  I 
ought  to  be  interested  with,  are  to  him 
the  dreams  of  a  youth  that  has  vanish- 
ed. He  may  look  back  and  sympathise 
wi^  me  by  his  imagination,  but  I  can- 
not leap  over  the  experience  of  years. 
I  cannot  communicate  on  equal  terms 
witli  this  man,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I 
have  done — ^who  has  contemplated  the 
events  and  the  sfnrits  of  that  long 
course  of  time,  with  the  eyes  of  such 


a  genius  as  Goethe's.    I  may  love  and 
amnire — ^but,  I  feel  it,  I  cannot  be  ike 
friend." 

This  modesty  augured  well,  and  in 
after  years^  it  need  not  be  said,  SchiDer 
and  Goethe  did  live  tc^ether  as  equala 
and  as  friends.  The  near  contempla^ 
tion  of  Groethe's  matured  and  triumph- 
ant genius  appears,  however,  to  have 
checked  for  a  season  Schiller's  poetical 
ambition.  This,  perhms,  was  not  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  happened 
for  his  upshot  of  fame.  Schiller  turn- 
ed himself  to  the  study  of  history, 
above  all  of  German  history,  with  lul 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect.  By  Groe- 
the's interest  he  was  appointed  en 
long  to  a  historical  professorship  at 
Jena,  and  there  he  remained  for  several 
years,  cultivating  his  mind  with  the: 
most  persevering  diligence,  and  living 
in  society  admirably  calculated  to  im- 
prove and  refine  both  his  genius  an4 
his  manners.  The  distance  between 
Jena  and  Weimar  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  he  could  easily  spend  the  morning 
in  his  university,  and  the  evening 
amidst  the  ouiet  el^ndes  of  that 
charming  litue  capital;  and,  besidesj, 
there  was  a  favounte  garden  and  small  - 
inn,  situated  about  half-way  between 
the  two  towns,  where  he,  Goethe, 
Wieland,  and  other  literary  friendly 
used  to  meet  occasionally.  Indeed,  that 
circle  of  worthies  was  at  all  times  a 
jovial  one ;  and  the  club,  which,  at  a  • 
subsequent  period,  united  them  all 
thrice-a-week  at  Weimar,  was  the  pa- 
rent of  half  the  chansons-a-boire  tnat 
are  now  popular  over  Grermany. 

It  was  after  a  pause  of  more  than 
ten  years  that  Schiller  re-appeared  as 
a  tri^edian.  He  had  published  in  the 
interun  a  few  minor  poems  and  va- 
rious Historical  Essays — most  of  these 
in  a  Magazine,  which  at  that  time 
flourished  at  Weimar  under  Wieland's 
auspices — and  more  lately  he  had  pro- 
duced the  best  of  all  his  prose  wri- 
tings, '^  The  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years' War."  The  poetical  spark,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  extingui8hed--and 
when  he  once  more  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  dramatist,  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  sufficiently  shewed,  that  while 
he  had  been  coUectiug  the  materials 
for  historical  compoution,  he  had  half- 
unconsciously  be^  concentrating  up- 
on these  very  materials  all  the  fire  and 
splendour  of  a  genius,  whose  true  des- 
tination could  not  long  be  gainsaid. 
His  labours  on  '^  The  Revolt  of  the 
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Netherlands/'  produced  his  Don  Car- 
los; and  his  great  historical  work^ 
«  The  Thirty  Years'  War,"  was  follow- 
ed  by  that  magnificent  drama,  or  rather 
cycle  of  dramas,  in  which  he  turns  his 
mstory  into  poetry,  or  rather  draws 
out,  and  embodies  in  one  exquisite 
whole,  the  hidden  poetry  inherent  in 
a  period  of  great  historical  interest- 
in  which,  he  paints  the  age  which  be- 
fore he  had  chronided,  and  luxuriates 
in  the  privil^e  of  following  to  the  in- 
most recesses  of  their  bosoms,  those 
high-fated  specimens  of  the  daring  and 
the  crafty,  the  generous  and  the  sordid^ 
the  prominent  exterior  of  whose  deeds 
and  fortunes  had  already  been  recorded 
by  him  in  a  shape,  whidi,  (to  translate 
the  fine  expression  of,  if  we  be  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  his  own  minor  poems,) 

^'  Smother*d  indignant  In8piration*8  flame, 
And  bound  the  Fever  which  it  could  not 
tame." 

This  prefiice  is  extending  itself  to  a 
length  of  which  we  had  no  anticipa- 
tions ;  but,  since  we  have  been  seduced 
into  talking  of  Schiller's  life,  we  must 
say  one  word  about  his  death,  or  ra* 
ther  its  proximate  cause.  We  had  a 
little  book  *  lately  laid  on  our  table, 
in  which  the  affiiir  is  gone  into  at  great 
length — ^And  will  our  readers  bdieve 
it?—- this  worthy^Gerraan  biographer 
gravely  ascribes  the  death  of  Schiller 
at  the  age  of  forty — to  what  ? — ^why  to 
the  habits  of  writing  after  supper,  and 
lying  in  bed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  1 

If  these  were  mortal  circumstances, 
apretty  bill  of  deaths  we  should  have. 
Tne  occurrence  of  such  a  passage,  in  a 
book  published  so  near  us  omy  last 
year,  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  shew  how 
far  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  good 
people  of  Weimar,  are  in  Schiller's  mo- 
dest phrase,  **  our  juniors?* — In  fiur- 
ness,  however,  we  must  admit  that 
Schiller  really  seems  to  have  haA  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  respect  for  a 
constitution,  which  could  never  have 
been  a  very  robust  one.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  (t.  e.  from  uirty 
to  forty,)  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  chief  dramatic  woiks,  his 
mode  of  life  was  as  follows : — He  rose, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  unchristian 
hour  of  nine,  and  ate  a  tolerable  break- 
fast—-smoked  and  read,  (but  never 


wrote,)  till  one  o'clock,  when  he  dined 
— Wuked  out  for  an  hour  or  two  bv 
himself,  in  the  Duke  of  Weiquun» 
pleasure-grounds,  (by  the  way  be  al* 
wavs  plunged  into  the  Bear^st  thiclset 
if  ne  sf^w  anybody  coming)— ^ent  tc^ 
the  play  between  four  and  five  ever^ 
aftei^oan-Bupped  in  comjnnv  afte^ 
wards — and  then  shut  himseu  in  his 
room  to  write.  He  continued  at  bif 
writing-table  for  several  hours.  .And 
we  are  in  possession,  (thanks  to  Menb- 
herr  Doenug,  above  mentioned,)  of  a 
graphic  enough  account  of  hismetbod 
of  demeaning  himself,  while  thus  oo* 
cupied.  '^  The  neighbours  who  livod 
opposite,"  says  this  writer,  '^  have  oft- 
en described  to  me  the  midnight  of 
Schiller.  He  had  dose  to  him  on  bis 
table  a  bottle  of  old  Rhine-wine,  which 
sometimes  had  need  to  be  replenished 
ere  his  labours  were  completed.  When 
he  had  finished  a  small  portion  of 
writing,  he  invariably  rose  and  de- 
claimed to  himself,  in  a  loud  and  so- 
norous voice,  striding  vehemently  up 
and  down  his  chamber  ;  but  if  it  was 
a  fine  night,  he  would  throw  up  the 
vdndow,  and  pour  out  his  verses  to  the 
open  air.  Occasionally  he  wrote  wilJi 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  was  often 
two  or  even  half-past  two  ere  he  retired 
to  his  bed-chamber." 

We  hope  this  passage  may  be  o£ 
use  to  some  friends  of  ours  wno  shall 
be  nameless;  but,  in  the  meantime^ 
let  us  return  to  the  Wallenstein,  from 
which  we  have  most  improperly  been, 
wandering — and  that  the  more  inex^ 
casably,  because,  after  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  volume,  as  we  have 
just  done,  it  is  suffidently  evident  that 
no  one  artide  of  ours  can  be  sufficient 
to  give  to  our  readers  anything  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  peiform^ 
ance.    One  thing  we  shall  cut  shorts 
Madame  de  Stad's  ^^  Grcrmany"  is  in 
every  hand ;  and  Professor  Scbl^B^'s 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  sno 
at  least  in  many.  From  dtber  of  these 
works  a  tolerable  enough  idea  of  the 
general  structure  of  Wallsnstsin 
may  be  derived;  and  anxious  as  we 
are  to  keep  all  the  room  we  can  tar 
extracts  from  Mr  Coleridge's  version^ 
we  shall  trust  almost  entirely  to  this 
aid ;  and,  indeed,  speak  henceforth  in 
some  sort  upon  the  supposition,  that 
those  who  listen  are  not  altogether  in 
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tl)e  dark  as  to  the  sulject  of  oUr  dis* 
course. 

Of  the  three  plays^  then,  in  which 
the  whole  story  of  Wallenstein's  fall 
is  unfolded,  Mr  Coleridge  has  left 
the  first  quite  untouched.  **  Wallen- 
stein's Camp/'  for  so  it  is  entitled, 
may  rather,  indeed,  he  considered  as  a 
musical  prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
two  following  plays,  than  in  anv  other 
light.  Its  purpose  is  distinctly  and 
solely  to  prepare  us  for  the  coming.  It 
represents  the  wild  life  of  the  camp  of 
camps — the  camp  of  a  soldiery  that 
has  been  twenty  years  together,  and 
of  a  commander  who  has  grown  grey 
in  power  and  glory— of  an  army  that 
thinks  of  nothing  out  the  general,  the 
enemy,  and  the  booty — and  of  a  general 
who  feels  himself  more  powerful,  than 
it  is  good  for  any  subject  to  be  tempted 
by  tieeling.  A  certain  rough,  wild, 
stormy  gaiety  presides.  The  clank  of 
wine-cups  is  heard  between  the  rolling 
of  drums,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
trumpet.  In  the  fore-ground,  parties 
of  dragoons  stroll  idly  about — ^pretty 
market-women  and  young  peasants  ex- 
hibit their  baskets,  and  share  the  jest 
oflicence.— Comely  and  well-fed  priests 
move  here  and  there  across  the  bust- 
ling scene: — *' Captains  and  colonels, 
and  knights  in  arms,"  lay  their  heads 
together  in  the  middle-ground,  some- 
times in  the  glee  of  revelry,  sometimes 
in  the  debate  of  subaltern  rivalry  and 

minor  ambition ; and  behind  and 

above  all,  the  back-ground  exhibits, 
or  we  should  rather  say,  is  filled  up 
by  the  all-presiding,  all-swaying,  gi- 
gantic shadow  of  Wallenstein. 

Jealousies  have  sprung  up,  as  why 
should  they  not,  between  the  Impe- 
rial Court  and  this  overgrown  Lieu- 
tenant. Whether  the  Emperor  shall 
strike  the  blow  by  deposing  him  from 
his  command,  or  he  by  leaguing  him- 
self with  the  Swede,  and  setting  the 
General  against  the  Prince— this,  we 
at  once  perceive,  is  a  matter  which 
accident,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
to  determine.  Wallenstein  is  ambi- 
tious, but  his  ambition  does  not  volun- 
tarily point  the  way  to  treason.  Great 
he  is^-great  he  must  continue  to  be — 
but  it  is  no  part  of  his  character  to  de- 
sire that  his  greatness  should  be  sus- 
tained by  disloyalty,  after  having  been 
founded  and  built  upon  the  most  me- 
ritorious of  services.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  whoKe  true  greatness  lies  only  in 
action.   Out  of  the  field,  he  is  not  the 


same  Wallenstein  that  had  coped  even- 
handed  with  Gustavus.  His  purposes 
are  not  fixed  and  determinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sense  he  entertains,  and 
that  justly,  of  his  own  genius,  deserts, 
and  capacities.  He  is  tied  up,  and  that 
not  unconsciously  either,  by  the  lurk- 
ing superstitions  of  custom.  He  is 
brave  enough  to  do  anything,  but  he 
has  not  the  audacity  to  plan  deliberate 
treason.  But  circumstances  conspire  to 
hurry  him  on — the  chief  officers  of  his 
army  see  their  own  ruin  wrapped  up 
in  his — they  goad  him  to  the  pk>int— 
they  tempt  him,  and  he  falls.  They 
then  waver  when  it  is  too  late  for  him 
to  turn ;  they  leave  him,  and  nothing 
remains  for  Wallenstein  but  to  die. 
The  shadow  of  his  greatness,  however, 
still  hovers  over  him.  The  noblest  of 
his  captains  deserts  him  indeed,  but 
rushes  to  death  that  he  m,ay  not  sur- 
vive the  degradation  of  his  accustomed 
leader.  Pure  hearts  are  broken — ^inno- 
cent spotless  hearts  snap  beneath  the 
same  stroke  that  severs  his ;  the  dig- 
nity of  a  pre-eminent  nature  asserts  it- 
self in  the  greatest  arid  in  die  least  of 
the  circumstances ;  and,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  elevate,  even  in  the  moment  of 
consummated  ruin,  Wallenstein  is  not 
executed  like  a  traitor,  but  assassinated 
like  a  king.  The  hands  that  plunge 
daggers  into  him  tremble  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  moral  rebellion,  and  the 
only  man  in  all  the  camp  that  is  a  gain- 
er by  his  downfall,  half  curses  himseif 
when  he  finds  that  Wallei^ stein  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  whole  action  carries 
with  it  the  tumult  of  ambition,  the  dark- 
ness of  conspiracy,  the  cloud  of  blood  ; 
and  yet  never  shaU  the  world  witness  a 
drama  of  the  dark  tempestuous  pas- 
sions of  world- worn  men,  more  beau* 
tifiilly,  more  touchingly,  more  pathe- 
tically interwoven  with  the  sweet  play 
of  young  affections,  apd  the  generous 
march  of  fVee  innocence,  than  is  here. 
The  greatness  is  Wallenstein's,  and  the 
fall  is  his ;  but  the  true  hero  of  our 
hearts  is  the  noble  Piccolomini,  and 
the  grave  of  our  tears  is  that  where  the 
daughter  of  Wallenstein  fiings  her  vir- 
gin oeauty  upon  the  devoted  dust  of 
her  betrotned. 

The  greatest  art  of  the  poet  is 
throughout  apparent  in  every  thmg  that 
relates  to  this  favourite  character*-that 
of  Max  Piccolomini.  The  sudden  and 
deep  love  conceived  by  him  fi)r  the 
Princess  Thekla,  and  by  her  Tor  him, 
and  the  openness  of  devotion  with 
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which  they  conduct  themselves  towards 
each  other^  form  a  picture  than  which 
nothing  can  he  conceived  more  admi- 
rahle.  The  strong  affection  which  Wal- 
lenstein  himself  feels  for  one  that  has 
alwa]^s  heen  to  him  (to  use  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  Schiller's,  which,  had  Cole- 
ridge heen  a  Scotchman,  he  would  not 
have  shrimk  from  translating)  '*  the 
child  of  the  house,"  tends  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  trait  in  the  great  Gene- 
ral's character  to  make  us  feel  for  him 
and  his  misfortunes.  The  deep  pater- 
nal affection  of  old  Octavio  Piccolomini 
softens,  in  hke  manner,  our  aversion 
for  his  craftiness  of  character,  and  the 
unworthy  manner  of  his  defalcation 
from  Wallenstein ;  and,  ahove  all.  Max 
is  exalted  hy  the  homage  which  is  paid 
to  him  by  tne  whole  knot  of  conspiring 
captains,  when  they  devise  their  double 
bond,  only  because  they  know  that 
nothing  will  persuade  him  even  to  the 
semblance  of  dishonour.  His  rushing 
to  death  on  the  right  side  the  moment 
he  knows  that  Wallenstein  has  irre- 
dieemably  bound  himself  to  the  wrong 
— ^his  rushing  thus,  too,  in  obedience 
to  the  hard-wrung  prayer  of  her  who 
feels  that  her  own  aeath  depends  upon, 
and  is  inseparable  from  his, — all  this 
is  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  tragic 
excellence ;  and  the  whole  of  this  beau- 
tiful story,  which  is  meant  to  be,  but 
which  will  not  let  itself  be,  an  episode, 
is  told  with  such  simplicity,  developed 
with  such  native  grace  of  grandeur, 
and  adorned  with  such  a  luxury  of 
poetry,  that  it  is  indeed  necessary  to 
thinkof  Shakesfeake  when  we  would 
seek  for  anything  superior  either  to  the 
conception  or  the  execution  of  it.  But 
we  must  leave  very  much  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader,  and  proceed 
to  our  extracts. 

Max  Piccolomini  has  been  absent 
from  the  camp,  escorting  thither,  from 
a  distant  nunnery,  the  daughter  of 
Wallenstein.  He  arrives  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  father  Octavio,  and 
Questenberg,  the  envoy  of  the  Em« 
peror,  are  conversing  concerning  the 
means  of  displacing  (for  as  yet  there  is 
Jio  intention  of  killing)  the  too  power- 
ful General.  Max  hates  Questenberg, 
as  a  soldier  hates  a  courtier,  and  Hs- 
tens  with  coldness  to  the  hints  which 
the  two  seniors  throw  out — ^for  hints 
are  all  they  venture  on  to  him.  Hear 
how  nobly  he  defends  his  old  Captain. 

*'  Max.  Heaven  never  meant  bun  for 
that  passive  thing, 


That  can  be  struck  andhammerM  out  to 

suit 
Another*s  taste  and  fancy.  He*ll  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister. 
It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can*t  do  it. 
He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit,  . 
And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 
And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 
Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 
Well  for  the  whole,  if  &ere  be  found  a  man. 
Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destin'd 

him, 
The  pause,  the  central  point  of  thousand 

thousands 
Stands  fix*d  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built 

column. 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confi- 
dence. 
Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein  ;  and  if 
Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 
But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 
Quest,  The  army  ?  Doubtless  ! 
Octa,  {To  Quest.)  Hush !  Suppress  it, 
friend ! 
Unless  tome  end  were  answer*d  by  the  ut- 
terance.— 
Of  him  there  you*ll  make  nothing. 

Max,  {continuing,)  In  their  distress 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  wfien  he  comesy 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers^  and 

they  dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  edIVd 

him  up, 
Th*  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem 

and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day. — But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself 

felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual^ye 
Examine.     If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives^  • 
He  must  invoke  and  question— Jiot  dead 

books. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers* 
Octa,  My  son  !  of  those  old  narrow  or- 
dinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.    They  are 

weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppres8*d  man- 
kind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressorSt 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And partnershipof  free  power  with  firee  will. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it 

winds. 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forwards 

goes 
The  lightning^s  path,  and  straight  the  fear- 
ful path 
Of  the  cannon-ball.   Direct  it  flies  and  ra- 
pid, 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering 
what  it  reaches. 
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My  son  I  the  road,  the  human  being  travels,  Which  we  have  ne^er  experiencM.     We 
Tliat,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  haye  been 

doth  follow  But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

The  river*8  course,   the  valley's  playiiil  Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pi- 
windings,  rates. 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

vines.  House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages. 

Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  proj)erty  !  Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  die 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  bays 

end.  Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves* 
Quest,  O  hear  3rour  father,  noble  youth !  landing. 

hear  him^  .  Whatever  in  tn'  inland  dales  the  land  con* 

Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man.  ceals 

Octa.  My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  Of  fair  and  exquisite,  O  !  nothli^,  no(hingt 

spoke  in  thee !  Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  ni£  voyage. 
A  war  of  fifteen  years  Octtu  {Attentive^  with  an  appearance  of 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school.  uneaHness.) 

Peace  hasi  thou  never  witnessed !  There  And  so  your  journey  has  reveal'd  t^ 

exists  to  you  ? 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence.  Max,  'Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  life* 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose.  O  tell  me, 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence.  What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  trnX^ 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  mo-  The  painful  toil,  which  robb*d  me  of  my 

ment,  youth. 

These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate  Left  me  an  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary. 

The  Calm,  the  BlissfiU,  and  th*  enduring  A  spirit  uninformM,  unomamented, 

\    Mighty  !  For  the  camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  oease- 
Lo  there  !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect !  less  larum, 

Builds  his  light  town  of  canvass,  and  at  The  neighing  war-horse,  the  air-shatt'iiiig  ' 

once  trumpet, 

The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  mo-  The  unvaried,  still-returning  hoar  of  du^, 

mently.  Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms 

With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all 

and  quarrel !  this 

The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 

streams,  Mere  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  loul 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  is  not — 

and  hurries  !  This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity. 

But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly.  These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  onty  plen- 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  sures ! 

march.  Octa,  Mudi  hast  thou  learnt,  my  son^  in 

Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard,  this  short  journey. 

The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-pbt        Max,  O  I  day  dirice  lovely !  when  at 

lie,  length  the  soldier 

And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly;  Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 

Max*  O  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  A  fellow-man  amqng  his  fellow-men. 

my  father !  The  colours  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stiun'd  Marshals,  and  now  the  buz  is  hush'd,  and 

laurel  hark ! 

For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring.  Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home, 
Plu(^'d  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  brothers,  home ! 

joumey'd.  The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

Octa,  What  ails  thee  ?  What  so  moves  With  green  boughs,  the  last  {dund'ring  of 

thee  all  at  once  ?  the  fields. 

Max.  Peace  have  I  ne'er  bdidd  ?  I  The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

have  beheld  it.  They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  O  I  that  The  ramparts  are  all  fill'd  with  men  and 

sight,  women, 

It  glimmers  still  before  me,  like  some  land-  With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send 

scape  onwards 

Left  in  the  distance, — some  delicious  land-  Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 

scape !  Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate 
My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  gestures. 

where  From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry 
The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.    Life,  lifib,  peal, 

my  father The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

My  venerable  father,  life  has  channs  O  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 
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The  wen-known  door,  the  faithful  arpu  are 

open, 
The  faithful  tender  anns  with  mute  embra- 
cing. 
Queat,  {Apparently  much  affected*)  O  I 
that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. . 
Max,  (  Turning  round  to  him  quick  and 
vehement,) 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna  ? 
I  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(1*11  own  it  to  you  freely,)  indignation 
Crowded  and  prest  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye  / — and  the 

warrior. 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  Geneial^s  life  out,  blacken  him, 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares 

the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  th'  ene- 
my; 
Which  yet's  the  only  way  to  peace ;  for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And  whence  can  peace  come  ? — Your  own 

plagues  fall  on  you  ! 
Even  as  I  love  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  my- 
self; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  WaUen- 
stein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off*,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o*er  his  ruin.'* 

We  have  said  that  Max  had  escort- 
ed Thekla,  and  that  their  love  began 
upon  that  journey.  The  aunt  of  Thek- 
la, and  Wallenstein's  sister;  the  Coun- 
tess of  Tertsky,  is  already  in  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  afiTair,  and  indeed 
knows  more  than  she  pretends;  but 
Max  is  asked  by  her  in  her  chamber 
if  he  has  revealed  his  passion  to  her 
niece — and  how  beautifully  the  youth 
answers ! —  • 

'^  Max.  This  morning  did  I  hazard  the 

first  word. 
Count.  This  morning  the  first  time  in 

twenty  days  ? 
Max.  *Twas  at  that  hunting-castle,  be- 
twixt here 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  joined  us, 

and — 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  jour- 
ney ! 
In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute. 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 
Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 
The  safe-guard  which  the  Buke  had  seat 

us— heavy 
The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me. 
And  trembling  ventur*d  I  at  length  these 

words : 
This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
Vol.  XIV. 


To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  goad  for- 
tune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  fiu 

ther. 
Will    see    yourself  surrounded  by  new 

friends, 
And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger. 
Lost  in  the  many—*  Speak  with  my  aunt 

Tertsky!' 
With  hurrying  voice  she  intemipted  me. 
She  faltered.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 
Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the 

ground 
Rais*d  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine— no 

longer 
Did  I  control  myself. 

{The  Princeis  Thekla  appears  at  ike 
door^  and  remains  standings  obser" 
ved  by  the  Countess,  but  not  by  Pie-, 
colomini.) 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  touched 

hers; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  dose  by ; 
It  parted  us — *Twas  you.  What  since  has 

happened, 
You  know. 

Count.   {After  a  pause,  with  a  stolen 

glance  at  Tfiekla.) 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty  ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  ? 
Max.  Of  your  secret  ?  ** 
Count.  Why,  yes  !  When  in  the  instant 
after  you 
I  stepped  into  the  room,  and  found  my 

niece  there. 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 

Ta*en  with  surprise 

Max.  {With eagerness.)  Well? 
Thek.  {To  the  Countess.)  Spare  yourself 
the  trouble. 
That  hears  he  better  from  myself. 
•     Max.  {Stepping  backward.)  My  Prin- 
cess ! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt 
Tertsky ! 
Thek.  {To  the  Countess.)  Has  he  been 

here  long  ? 
Count.  Yes ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Who-e  have  you  stay*d  so  long  ? 

Thek.  Alas  !  my  mother 

Wept  so  again  !  and  I — I  see  her  suffer. 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  beilkg  ha|^. 
Max.  Now  once  again  I  have  courage 
to  look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  playM  roumd 

you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

Thek.  Then  you  saw  me 

With  your  eye  only— and  not  with  your 
heart? 
Max.  This  morning,  when  I  found  you 
in  the  circle 
Of  all  yeur  kindred,  in  your  fathcr*s  arms, 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  ctrde, 
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O  !  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment  And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him^^^r  /  wonder 

But  his  stern  eye  o^erpowerM  the  swelling  Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

passion—  Count.  {Recollecting.)           And  what 

It  darM  not  hut  hd  silent  And  those  hril-  Can  this  he  then  ?  Methought  I  was  ac 

liants,  quainted 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreath'd  your  With  all  the  dusky  covners  of  this  houses 

brows,  Thek.  (Smiling.)  Ajflmttheioadtherei- 

They  scar'd  me  too  !  O,  wherefore,  where-  to  is  watch'd  hy  spirits ; 

fore  should  he  .Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  the  door. 

At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  Count.  {Laughs.)  The  nattologicaXtowes  I 


bann 

Of  excommunication  round  you,  wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  of  his  sUtion  ?  Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love  ;  but  such  a 

splendour 
Might  none  but  monarchs  venture  to  ap- 

proacli. 
Thek,  Hush  !  not  a  word  more  of  this 

mummery. 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off. 
{To  the  Countess.)    He  is  not  in  spirits. 

Wherefore  is  he  not  ? 
'Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so 

gloomy ! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  jour- 
ney— 
So  calm,  so  hright,  so  joyous  eloquent. 
{To  Max.)    It  was  my  wish  to  see  you 

al,ways  so, 
And  never  otherwise ! 

.  Max,  You  find  yourself 

In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to 

you, 
And  which,  were't  only  by  its  novelty, 
Delights  your  eye. 

Thek,  Yes  ;  I  confess  to  you 

That  many  things  delight  me  here:  this 

camp. 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  re- 
news 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy. 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality, 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream  ! 

Max.  Alas  !  not  so  to  me. 

It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  etherial  heights 
I've  lived  for  these  last  days.     This  mass 

of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.   It  is  a  bridge. 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

Thek.  The  game  of  life 

Looks  cheerful,  when  one  can;i&s  in  one's 

heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.     'Tis  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more 

joyous 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

{Breaking  off^  and  in  a  sportive  tone.) 
In  this  short  time  that  I've  been  present 

here, 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not 

seen? 


—How  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanauary,  whose  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable, 
Opens  hefore  you  e'en  at  your  approach  ? 
Thek.  A  dwarfish  old  man,  with  a  friend- 
ly face 
And  snow-white  hairs,  whose  gracious  ser- 
vices 
Were  mine  at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the 

doors. 
Max.  That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old 

Seni. 
Thek,    He    queStion'd   me  on  many 

points ;  for  instance. 
When  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on 

what  day. 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night 

Count.  He  wish'd 

To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 
Thek.  My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook 

his  head 
With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines, 

methought. 
Did  not  sqiiare  over  truly  with  his  wishes. 
Count.  Well,  Princess,  and  what  found 

you  in  this  tower  ? 
My  highest  privilege  has  heen  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away  ! 

Thek.     ^  It  was  a  strange 

Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and 

now 
The  narrowing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran 

after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about 

me 
'Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many 

shadows 
Fantastically  cast.    Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round 

me' 
In  a  half-circle.    Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars ;  all  seem'd  to  come 

from  them. 
'  These  are  the  planets,'  said  tliat  low  old 

man; 
<  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that 

cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.    He  farthest 

from  you. 
Spiteful  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy. 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Sa- 
turn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light. 
An  arm'd  man  for  the  hattle,  that  is  Maks  : 
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And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to 

man.' 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  sof^  and  bright, 
And  that  was  Veitus,  the  bright  star  of 

On  the  left  hand,  lo  i  Bf ercury,  with 

wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  glittered  silver-bright 
A  eheerfiil  man,  and  with  a  monarch's 

mien; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  ray  father's  star : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  MooK. 
Max.  O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his 

faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels !  'Tis  not 

merely 
The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples 

space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken   heart  of 

Love 
This  visiblenature,  and  this  common  world. 
Is  all  too  narrow  ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years, 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 
For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his 

birth-place : 
Delightedly  dwells  he  *mong  fays  and  ta^ 

lisntans. 
And  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities^  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets^ 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion^ 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale^  or  piny 

mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  wafry  depths;   aU  these 

have  vanished* 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language ,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old 

names* 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  gods f  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;  and  to  the 

lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 
'  Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great. 
And  Venus  w?io  brings  everything  thafs 

fair  ! 
Thek,  And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the 

stars, 
I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry. 
Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful 

faith. 
It  is  a  gentle  and  aff^tionate  thought* 
That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 
At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was 

woven. 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

Count.  Not  only  roses. 

But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well 

for  you. 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate. 


What  Venus  twined,  tife  b^er  0(  fgbd 

fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Man  soon  tears  topiaoei. 
Max.  Soon  will  his  giloomy  empire  reach 

its  dose. 
Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :  into  the  laiiiel 
Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  pre 

senting 
Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no 

wish 
Will  have  remained  for  his  great  heart  I 

Enough 
Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 
Live  for  himself  and  lus«    To  his  domains 
Will  he  retire  ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 
Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin  ;  Reichenberg, 
AndFriedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly-.- 
Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 
Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  fi}« 

rests: 
His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid. 
He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  ^ve 
A  princely  patronage' to  every  art. 
And  to  all  worth  a  Sovereign's  protection. 
Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry 

courses — 
Count.  Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and 

look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young 

friend! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the 

sword. 
Max.  O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her  ! 
CoutU.  What  was  that  ? 

Did  you  hear  nothing  ?  Seem'd,  as  if  I 

heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room.** 

The  politic  Countess  has  in  truth  en« 
couragedMax  to  fall  in  love  with  Thek- 
la^  in  the  view  of  binding  him  to  the 
fortunes  of  her  brother ;  but  she  is  far 
from  wishing  poor  Thekla  to  listen  se- 
riously to  the  suit  of  young  Piccolo- 
mini  ;  and  a  long  scene  fellows^  in 
which  she  endeavours  to  rouse  thoughts 
of  higher  ambition  within  that  inno- 
cent breast.  In  the  course  of  this,  acme 
words  drop  from  the  old  lady,  Whic^ 
convey  to  Thekla  the  first  obscure 
feeling  that  some  danger  is  near  her 
princely  father,  and  from  hencefbr- 
ward  Thekla,  young  and  radiant,  has 
died  to  joy.  She  had  lived  far  away 
upon  the  feeling  that  she  was 

^'  His  daughter — ^his — the  mighty  !"«— 
and  from  the  moment  that  she  forbodes 
his  glory  is  about  to  be  no  more,  even 
the  love  that  had  just  begun  to  give 
her  life  a  new  charm,  and  an  undream- 
ed-of delight,  ceased  to  be  anything  else 
than  a  deepener  of  her  sorrows.  But 
we  have  already  said  that  we  cannot 
analyze  Wallenstein. 
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of  Jews'  harpSy  with  which^  at  that 
era  of  mtellectual  indolence^  we  had 
condesoeiided  to  be  entertained. 

Schiller,  as  oar  readers  are  probably 
awaie,  commenoed  his  poetical  career 
ere  he  had  well  passed  the  threshold 
of  manhood.  The  severe  discipline  of 
die  military  academy  at  which  he  was 
educated  disgusted  him ;  and  his  juve- 
nile revenge  was  that  singular  per* 
fbrmanoe,  which,  ^J}^  too  vivid  pamt- 
ing  of  the  joys  of  a  me  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  human  rule,  set  the  young 
*^  hot  bloods"'  of  Germany  into  one  fer- 
ment of  madness.  '*  The  Robbers" 
produced,  amongother  things,  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  pen  of  its  young  author, 
from  tnose  most  grave  and  potent  Sig- 
niors,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Press  for 
the  Dutchy  of  Wirtemberff.  This, 
however,  was  the  very  best  thing  that 
coold  have  happened  for  Schiller,  for 
the  excellent  Groethe  immediately  inade 
the  cause  his  own,  and eremany  months 
had  elapsed,  the  Juvenile  Poet  was  en- 
abled to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
very  different  auspices,  within  the  do- 
minions of  Goethe  s  illustrious  friend, 
that  univenudly  honoured  patron  of 
genius,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
The  youthftd  Schiller  describes,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  the  first  meeting  he  had 
with  the  remarkable  person,  whose  ge- 
nerosity had  thus  bemended  him.  He 
saw  Goethe  with  that  mixture  of  cu- 
riosity and  awe,  without  which  such  a 
youth  could  scarcely  have  been  expect- 
ed to  find  himself  for  the  fijrst  time  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man.  Goethe  re- 
lieved his  embarrassment  by  talking  in 
the  most  free  and  friendly  manner  to 
him  throughout  die  greater  part  of  the 
evening.  **  I  loyftfhim,"  says  Schiller, 
in  the  Tetter  which  he  wrote  the  same 
evening  ere  he  went  to  bed — ^'  I  love 
him — I  love  this  great  and  good  man 
— ¥ut  we  shall  never  be  friends.  I  am 
too  much  bis  junior.  He  has  outlived 
whati  am.  He  has  felt  all  that  I  fed, 
but  he  has  passed  onwards — ^die  things 
that  I  am  interested  with,  nay,  that  I 
ought  to  be  interested  with,  are  to  him 
the  dreams  of  a  youth  that  has  vanish- 
ed. He  may  Iook  back  and  sympathise 
with  me  by  his  imagination,  but  I  can- 
not leap  over  the  experience  of  years. 
I  cannot  communicate  on  equal  terms 
with  this  man,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I 
have  done— who  has  contemplated  the 
events  and  the  spirits  of  that  long 
course  of  time,  with  the  eyes  of  such 


a  genius  as  Goethe's.    I  may  love  and 
amnire — ^but,  I  feel  it,  I  cannot  be  the 
Jriend." 

This  modesty  augured  well,  and  in 
after  years,  it  need  not  be  said,  SchiUer 
and  Goethe  did  live  together  as  equals 
and  as  friends.  The  near  contempla- 
tion of  Goethe's  matured  and  triumph- 
ant genius  appears,  however,  to  have 
checked  for  a  season  Schiller's  poetical 
ambition.  This,  perhm,  was  not  the 
worst  thmg  that  could  have  happened 
for  his  upshot  of  fame.  Schiller  turn- 
ed himself  to  the  study  of  history, 
above  all  of  Grerman  history,  with  ul 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect.  By  Goe- 
the's interest  he  was  appointed  ere 
long  to  a  historical  prcrfessorship  at 
Jena,  and  there  he  remained  for  several' 
years,  cultivating  his  mind  with  the' 
most  persevering  diligence,  and  living 
in  society  admirably  calculated  to  im- 
prove and  refine  both  his  genius  and 
his  manners.  The  distance  between 
Jena  and  Weimar  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  he  could  easily  spend  the  morning 
in  his  university,  and  the  evening 
amidst  the  ouiet  ele^ndes  of  that 
charming  litUe  capital ;  and,  besides, 
there  was  a  favourite  garden  and  small ' 
inn,  situated  about  half-way  between 
the  two  towns,  where  he,  Goethe, 
Wieland,  and  other  literary  friendi^ 
used  to  meet  occasionally.  Indeed,  that 
circle  of  worthies  was  at  all  times  a 
jovial  one ;  and  the  club,  which,  at  a  • 
subsequent  period,  united  them  all 
thrice-a-week  at  Weimar,  was  the  pa- 
rent of  half  the  chansons-a-boire  that 
are  now  popular  over  Germany. 

It  was  after  a  pause  of  more  dian 
ten  years  that  Scmllor  re-appeared  as 
a  tragedian.  He  had  published  in  the 
interan  a  few  minor  poems  and  va- 
rious Historical  Essays — most  of  these 
in  a  Magazine,  which  at  that  time 
flourishea  at  Weimar  under  Wieland's 
auspices— and  more  lately  he  had  pro- 
duced the  best  of  all  his  prose  wri- 
tings, **  The  History  of  the  Thnty 
Years'  War."  The  poetical  spark,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  extinguished — and 
when  he  once  more  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  dramatist,  the  chdoe  of  his 
subjects  sufiidendy  shewed,  that  while 
he  had  been  coUectiug  the  materiak 
for  historical  composition,  he  had  half* 
unconsdously  been  concentrating  up- 
on these  very  materials  all  the  fire  and 
splendour  of  a  genius,  whose  true  des- 
tination could  not  long  be  gainsaid. 
His  labours  on  ^^  The  Revolt  of  the 
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Netherlands/'  produced  his  Don  Car- 
los; and  his  great  historical  work, 
"  The  Thirty  Years'  War,"  was  follow- 
ed hy  that  magnificent  drama,  or  rather 
cycle  of  dramas,  in  which  he  turns  his 
mstory  into  poetry,  or  rather  draws 
out,  and  embodies  in  one  exquisite 
whole,  the  hidden  poetry  inherent  in 
a  period  of  great  historical  interest— 
in  which,  he  paints  the  age  which  be- 
fore he  had  cnronided,  and  luxuriates 
in  the  privilege  of  foUowing  to  the  in- 
most recesses  of  their  bosoms,  those 
high-fated  specimens  of  the  daring  and 
the  crafty,  the  generous  and  the  sordid^ 
the  prominent  exterior  of  whose  deeds 
and  fortunes  had  already  been  recorded 
by  him  in  a  shape,  whidi,  (to  translate 
the  fine  expression  of,  if  we  be  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  his  own  minor  poems,) 

^'  Smother*d  indiniant  Inspiration*s  flame, 
And  bound  the  Fever  which  it  could  not 


tame." 

This  pre&ce  is  extending  itself  to  a 
length  of  which  we  had  no  anticipa- 
tions ;  but,  since  we  have  been  seduced 
into  talking  of  Schiller's  life,  we  must 
say  one  word  about  his  death,  or  ra- 
ther its  proximate  cause.  We  had  a 
little  book  *  lately  laid  on  our  table, 
in  which  the  affiiir  is  gone  into  at  great 
length — ^And  will  our  readers  believe 
it?— -this  worthy^Grerraan  biographer 
gravely  ascribes  the  deatb  of  Schiller 
at  the  age  of  forty — to  what  ? — why  to 
the  habits  of  writing  after  supper,  and 
lying  in  bed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I 

If  these  were  mortal  circumstances, 
a  pretty  bill  of  deaths  we  should  have. 
Tne  occurrence  of  such  a  piassage,  in  a 
book  published  so  near  us  only  last 
year,  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  shew  how 
far  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  good 
people  of  Weimar,  are  in  Schiller's  mo- 
dest phrase,  "  our  juniors?' — In  fair- 
ness, however,  we  must  admit  that 
Schiller  really  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  respect  for  a 
constitution,  which  could  never  have 
been  a  very  robust  one.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  (t.  e,  from  uirty 
to  forty,)  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  chief  dramatic  worn,  his 
mode  of  life  was  as  foUows : — He  rose, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  unchristian 
hour  of  nine,  and  ate  a  tolerable  break- 
fast— smoked  and  read,  (but  never 


wrote,)  till  one  o'clock,  when  he  dined 
•—Walked  out  for  an  hour  or  two  hv 
himself,  in  the  Duke  of  Weiipar^ 
pleasure-grounds,  (by  the  way  he  aU 
wavs  plunged  into  tHe  nearest  thici»i 
if  ne  si^w  anybody  coming)— ^ent  t» 
the  play  between  four  and  five  cverv 
aftei^o6n-8upped  in  compaDV  SSr 
wards — and  then  shut  himself  in  hig 
room  to  write.  He  continued  at  bif 
writing-table  for  several  hours.  And 
we  are  in  possession,  (thanks  to  Meia- 
herr  Doeriug,  above  mentioned,)  of  a 
graphic  enough  account  of  hisjnethod 
of  aemeaning  himself,  while  thus  oc- 
cupied. ^^  The  neiighbours  who  lived 
opposite,"  says  this  writer,  '^  have  oft- 
en described  to  me  the  midnight  of 
Schiller.  He  had  dose  to  him  on  his 
table  a  bottle  of  old  Rhine-wine,  which 
sometimes  had  need  to  be  replenished 
ere  his  labours  were  completed.  When 
he  had  finished  a  small  porticm  of 
writing,  he  invariably  rose  and  de- 
daimed  to  himsdf,  in  a  loud  and  so- 
norous voice,  striding  vehemently  up 
and  down  his  chamber ;  but  if  it  was 
a  fine  night,  he  would  throw  up  the 
window,  and  pour  out  his  verses  to  the 
open  air.  Occasionally  he  wrote  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  was  often 
ttpo  or  even  half-past  two  ere  he  retired 
to  his  bed-chamber." 

We  hope  this  passage  may  be  of 
use  to  some  fiiends  of  ours  wno  shall 
be  nameless;  but,  in  the  meantime^ 
let  us  return  to  the  Wallenstein,  from 
which  we  have  most  improperly  been, 
wandering — and  that  the  more  inex/- 
cusably,  because,  after  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  volume,  as  we  have 
just  done,  it  is  suffidently  evident  that 
no  one  article  of  ours  can  be  sufficient 
to  give  to  our  readers  anything  Uk» 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  perform^ 
ance.    One  thing  we  shall  cut  shcHrtii 
Madame  de  Stael's  ^*  Grermany"  is  in 
every  hand ;  and  Professor  Sdil^BpeL'a 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  literature  aie 
at  least  in  many.  From  dtber  of  these 
works  a  tolerable  enough  idea  of  the 
general  structure  of  Walls vstsim 
may  be  derived;  and  anxious  as  we 
are  to  keep  all  the  room  we  can  finr 
extracts  from  Mr  Colerid^'s  versioD^ 
we  shall  trust  almost  entirely  to  ^lit 
aid ;  and,  indeed,  speak  henceforth  in 
some  sort  upon  the  supposition,  that 
those  who  listen  are  not  altogether  in 
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the  dark  as  to  the  sulject  of  oUr  dis* 
course. 

Of  the  three  plays,  then,  in  which 
the  whole  story  of  Wallenstein's  fall 
is  unfolded,  Mr  Coleridge  has  left 
the  first  quite  untouched.  **  Wallen- 
stein's Camp/'  for  so  it  is  entitled, 
may  rather,  indeed,  he  considered  as  a 
musical  prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
two  following  plays,  than  in  any  other 
light.  Its  purpose  is  distinctly  and 
tBolely  to  prepare  us  for  the  coming.  It 
represents  the  wild  life  of  the  camp  of 
camps — the  camp  of  a  soldiery  that 
has  heen  twenty  years  together,  and 
of  a  commander  who  has  grown  grey 
in  power  and  glory— of  an  army  that 
thinks  of  nothing  hut  the  general,  the 
enemy,  and  the  hooty — and  of  a  general 
who  feels  himself  more  powerful,  than 
it  is  good  for  any  suhject  to  he  tempted 
by  tieeling.  A  certain  rough,  wild, 
stormy  gaiety  presides.  The  clank  of 
wine-cups  is  heard  between  the  rolling 
of  drums,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
trumpet.  In  the  fore-ground,  parties 
of  dragoons  stroll  idly  about — ^pretty 
market-women  and  young  peasants  ex-> 
hibit  their  baskets,  and  share  the  jest 
oflicence.— Comely  and  well-fed  priests 
move  here  and  there  across  the  bust- 
ling scene: — " Captains  and  colonels, 
and  knights  in  arms,"  lay  their  heads 
together  in  the  middle-ground,  some- 
times in  the  glee  of  revelry,  sometimes 
in  the  debate  of  subaltern  rivalry  and 

minor  ambition ; and  behind  and 

above  all,  the  back-ground  exhibits, 
or  we  should  rather  say,  is  filled  up 
by  the  all-presiding,  all-swaying,  gi- 
gantic shadow  of  Wallenstein. 

Jealousies  have  sprung  up,  as  why 
should  they  not,  between  the  Impe- 
rial Court  and  this  overgrown  Lieu- 
tenant. Whether  the  Emperor  shall 
strike  the  blow  by  deposing  him  from 
his  command,  or  he  by  leaguing  him- 
self with  the  Swede,  and  setting  the 
General  against  the  Prince— this,  we 
at  once  perceive,  is  a  matter  which 
accident,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
to  determine.  Wallenstein  is  ambi- 
tious, but  his  ambition  does  not  volun- 
tarily point  the  way  to  treason.  Great 
he  is^— great  he  must  continue  to  be — 
but  it  is  no  part  of  his  character  to  de- 
sire that  his  greatness  should  be  sus- 
tained by  disloyalty,  after  having  been 
founded  and  built  upon  the  most  me- 
ritorious of  services.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  whose  true  greatness  lies  only  in 
action.   Out  of  the  field,  he  is  not  the 


same  Wallenstein  that  had  coped  even- 
handed  vdth  Gustavus.  His  purposes 
are  not  fixed  and  determinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sense  he  entertains,  and 
that  justly,  of  his  own  genius,  deserts, 
and  capacities.  He  is  tied  up,  and  that 
not  unconsciously  either,  by  the  lurk- 
ing superstitions  of  custom.  He  is 
brave  enough  to  do  anything,  but  he 
has  not  the  audacity  to  plan  deliberate 
treason.  But  circumstances  conspire  to 
hurry  him  on — the  chief  officers  of  his 
army  see  their  own  ruin  wrapped  up 
in  his — they  goad  him  to  the  point— 
they  tempt  him,  and  he  falls.  They 
then  waver  when  it  is  too  late  for  him 
to  turn ;  they  leave  him,  and  nothing 
remains  for  Wallenstein  but  to  die. 
The  shadow  of  his  greatness,  however, 
still  hovers  over  him.  The  noblest  of 
his  captains  deserts  him  indeed,  but 
rushes  to  death  that  he  may  not  sur- 
vive the  degradation  of  his  accustomed 
leader.  Pure  hearts  are  broken — ^inno- 
cent spotless  hearts  snap  beneath  the 
same  stroke  that  severs  nis ;  the  dig- 
nity of  a  pre-eminent  nature  asserts  it- 
self in  the  greatest  and  in  Ae  least  of 
the  circumstances ;  and,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  elevate,  even  in  the  moment  of 
consummated  ruin,  Wallenstein  is  not 
executed  like  a  traitor,  but  assassinated 
like  a  king.  The  hands  that  jplui^ 
daggers  into  him  tremble  with  tne  eon- 
sciousness  of  a  moral  rebellion,  and  the 
only  man  in  all  the  camp  that  is  a  gsiii« 
er  by  his  downfall,  half  curses  himsdf 
when  he  finds  that  Wallei^ stein  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  whole  action  carries 
withitthetumultof ambition,  thedark- 
ness  of  conspiracy,  the  cloud  of  blood  ; 
and  yet  never  shaU  the  virorld  witness  a 
drama  of  the  dark  tempestuous  pas- 
sions of  world- worn  men,  more  beau- 
tifully, more  touchingly,  more  pathe- 
tically interwoven  with  the  sweet  play 
of  young  affections,  and  the  generous 
march  of  fVee  innocence,  than  is  here. 
The  greatness  is  Wallenstein's,  and  the 
fall  is  his ;  but  the  true  hero  of  our 
hearts  is  the  noble  Piccolomini,  and 
the  grave  of  our  tears  is  that  where  the 
daughter  of  Wallenstein  fiings  her  vir- 

glu  beauty  upon  the  devoted  dust  of 
er  betrotned. 
The  greatest  art  of  the  poet  is 
throughout  apparent  in  everything  that 
relates  to  this  favourite  character^-that 
of  Max  Piccolomini.  The  sudden  and 
deep  love  conceived  by  him  for  the 
Princess  Thekla,  and  by  her  for  him, 
and  the  openness  of  devotion  with 
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which  they  conduct  themselves  towards 
each  other^  form  a  picture  than  which 
nothing  can  he  conceived  more  admi- 
rable. The  strong  affection  which  Wal- 
lenstein  himself  feels  for  one  that  has 
alwa^^s  been  to  him  (to  use  a  fine  ex- 
pression  of  Schiller's,  which,  had  Cole- 
ridge been  a  Scotchman,  he  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  translating)  ''  the 
child  of  the  house,"  tends  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  trait  in  the  great  Gene- 
ral's character  to  make  us  feel  for  him 
and  his  misfortunes.  The  deep  pater- 
nal affection  of  old  Octavio  Piccolomini 
softens,  in  like  manner,  our  aversion 
for  his  craftiness  of  character,  and  the 
unworthy  manner  of  his  defalcation 
from  Wallenstein ;  and,  above  all.  Max 
is  exalted  by  the  homage  which  is  paid 
to  him  by  the  whole  knot  of  conspiring 
captains,  when  they  devise  their  double 
bond,  only  because  they  know  that 
nothing  will  persuade  him  even  to  the 
semblance  of  dishonour.  His  rushing 
to  death  on  the  right  side  the  moment 
he  knows  that  Wallenstein  has  irre- 
deemably bound  himself  to  the  wrong 
— ^his  rushing  thus,  too,  in  obedience 
to  the  hard-wrung  prayer  of  her  who 
feels  that  her  own  death  depends  upon, 
and  is  inseparable  from  his, — ^all  this 
is  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  tragic 
excellence ;  and  the  whole  of  this  beau- 
tiful story,  which  is  meant  to  be,  but 
which  will  not  let  itself  be,  an  episode, 
is  told  with  such  simplicity,  developed 
with  such  native  grace  of  grandeur, 
and  adorned  with  such  a  luxury  of 
poetry,  that  it  is  indeed  necessary  to 
thinkof  Shakespeare  when  we  would 
seek  for  anything  superior  either  to  the 
conception  or  the  execution  of  it.  But 
we  must  leave  very  much  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader,  and  proceed 
to  our  extracts. 

Max  Piccolomini  has  been  absent 
from  the  camp,  escorting  thither,  from 
a  distant  nunnery,  the  daughter  of 
Wallenstein.  He  arrives  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  father  Octavio,  and 
Questenberg,  the  envoy  of  the  Em- 
peror, are  conversing  concerning  the 
means  of  displacing  (for  as  yet  there  is 
no  intention  of  killing)  the  too  power- 
ful General.  Max  hates  Questenberg, 
as  a  soldier  hates  a  courtier,  and  lis- 
tens with  coldness  to  the  hints  which 
the  two  seniors  throw  out — ^for  hints 
are  all  they  venture  on  to  him.  Hear 
how  nobly  he  defends  his  old  Captain. 

**  Max.  Heaven  never  meant  hun  for 
that  passive  thing, 
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'That  can  be  struck  and-hammer*d  out  to 

suit 
Another*d  taste  and  fancy.  He*l}  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister. 
It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can*t  do  it. 
He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit. 
And  his  too  is  the  station  of  comnuind. 
And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 
Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 
Well  for  the  whole,  if  ^ere  be  found  a  man. 
Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined 

him, 
The  pause,  the  central  point  of  thousand 

thousands- 
Stands  fix'd  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built 

column. 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confi- 
dence. 
Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein  ;  and  if 
Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 
But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 
QueH.  The  army?  Doubtless! 
Octa.  {To  Quest)  Hush  !  Suppress  it, 
friend ! 
Unless  iome  end  were  answer*d  by  the  ut- 
terance.— 
Of  him  there  you^ll  make  nothing. 

Max.  {continuing.)  In  their  dittress 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  cornet^ 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers^  and 

they  dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  eaWd 

him  up. 
Th*  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem 

and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day. — But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself 

felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  ^ye 
Examine.     If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  tliat  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  livesy  ■ 
He  must  invoke  and  question.— Jiot  dead 

books. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers* 
Octa.  My  son  !  of  those  old  narrow  or- 
dinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lighdy.    They  are 

weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppressed  man- 
kind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors* 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And partnershipof  free  power  with  free  will. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it 

winds. 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forwards 

goes 
The  lightning^s  path,  and  straight  the  fear- 
ful path 
Of  the  cannon-ball.   Direct  it  flies  and  ra- 
pid, 
8hatt*ring  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering 
what  it  reaches. 
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My  son!  the  road,  the  human  being  travelfl,  Which  we  have  ne*er  experiencM.    We 
That)  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  haye  been 

doth  follow  But  voyaging  along  its  banen  coasts. 

The  river^s  course,   the  valley's  playful  Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  hoide  of  pi- 
windings,  rates. 

Corves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

vines.  House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  !  Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  die 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  bays 

end.  Where  safellest  they  may  venture  a  thieves* 
Qiuttl.  O  hear  your  &ther,  noble  youth !  landing. 

hear  Mm,  .  Whate*er  in  tn*  inland  dales  the  land  eon- 

Who  is  at  once  ^e  hero  and  the  man.  ceals 

OcUu  My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  Of  fidr  and  exquisite,  O  !  nothii^,  nothing, 

spoke  in  thee !  Do  we  behold  of  that  in  oar  ni£  voyage. 
A  war  of  fifteen  years  OcUu  iAttentive^  wUh  an  appearmtce  9f 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school.  uneanntu*) 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witnes8*d !  There  And  so  your  journey  has  revcal'd  this 

exists  to  you  ? 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence.  Max*  'Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  lift* 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose.  O  tell  me, 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence.  What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  \/XL^ 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  mo-  The  painM  toil,  whidi  robb*d  me  <^  my 

ment,  youth. 

These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate  Left  me  an  heart  unsoul*d  and  sofitaij. 

The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  th*  enduring  A  spirit  uninform'd,  unomamented. 

Mighty  !  For  the  camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  eeaao- 
Lo  there  !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect !  less  larum. 

Builds  his  light  town  of  canvass,  and  at  The  neighing  war-horse,  the  air<*shatt*iiiig  • 

once  trumpet. 

The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  mo-  The  unvaried,  still-returning  hoar  of  duty, 

mently.  Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  i 


With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all 

and  quarrel !  this 

The  motley  market  ^ ;  the  roads,  the  To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasjdng  heart  I 

streams.  Mere  bustling  nothingness,  whoe  the  Mial 

Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  is  not — 

and  hurries !  This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity. 

But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly.  These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  onty  plMi* 

The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  sures  I 

march.  Octa*  Much  hast  thou  learnt,  my  aon^  ia 

Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard,  this  short  journey. 

The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  Max,  O !  day  thrice  lovdy !  when  ait 

lie,  length  the  soldier 

And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly^  Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  beoomes 

Max*  O  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  A  fellow-man  amqng  his  fellow-men. 

my  father !  The  colours  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-8tain*d  Mardials,  and  now  the  buz  is  huA'd,  and 

laurel  hark ! 

For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring.  Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home, 

Pluck'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  brothers,  home ! 

joumey'd.  The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

Octa.  What  ails  thee  ?  What  so  moves  With  green  bou^s,  the  last  ^und*ring  of 

thee  all  at  once  ?  the  fields. 

Max.  Peace  have  I  ne'er  b^dd  ?  I  The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

have  beheld  it.  They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  O  I  that  The  ramparts  are  idl  nll'd  with  men  and 

sight,  women. 

It  glimmers  still  before  me,  like  some  land-  With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send 

scape  onwards 

Left  in  the  distance, — some  delicious  land-  Ejsses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 

scape !  Which  they  make  breezy  with  afiecdonate 

My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  gestures. 

where  From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  mettj 

The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.    Life,  life,  peal, 

my  &ther The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloodv  day. 

My  venerable  father,  life  has  charms  O  happy  man,  O  .fortunate !  ht  whom 

IS 
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The  weU-known  door,  the  faithful  an;ni  are 

open, 
The  faithful  tender  anna  with  mute  embra- 
cing. 
Quest.  {Apparently  much  affected.)  O  I 
that  vou  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. . 
Max.  ( Turning  round  to  him  quick  and 
vehement.) 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna  ? 
I  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(I'll  own  it  to  you  freely,)  indignation 
Crowded  and  prest  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye  ! — and  the 

warrior. 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him, 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares 

the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  th'  ene- 
my; 
M^hich  yet^s  the  only  way  to  peace ;  for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And  whence  can  peace  come  P^Your  own 

plagues  fall  on  you  ! 
Even  as  I  love  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  my- 
self; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallen- 

stein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin." 

We  have  said  that  Max  had  escort- 
ed Thekla,  and  that  their  love  began 
upon  that  journey.  The  aunt  of  Thek- 
la,  and  Wallenstein's  sister;  the  Coun- 
tess of  Tertsky,  is  already  in  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  affair,  and  indeed 
knows  more  than  she  pretends;  but 
Max  is  asked  by  her  in  her  chamber 
if  he  has  revealed  his  passion  to  her 
niece — and  how  beautifully  the  youth 
answers ! —  » 

'^  Max.  This  morning  did  I  hazard  the 

first  word. 
Count.  This  morning  the  first  time  in 

twenty  days  ? 
Max.  'Twas  at  that  hunting-castle,  be- 
twixt here 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us, 

and — 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  jour- 
ney ! 
In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute. 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 
Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward. 
The  safe-guard  which  the  Duke  had  sent 

us — heavy 
The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me. 
And  trembling  ventur'd  I  at  length  these 

words : 
This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
Vol.  XIV. 


To-day  I  must  tak«  leave  of  my  good  for- 
tune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  Ai- 

ther. 
Will    see    yourself   surrounded  by  new 

friends, 
And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger, 
Lo9t  in  the  many— <  Speak  with  my  aunt 

Tertsky  I' 
With  hurrying  voice  she  intemipted  me. 
She  falter'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 
Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the 

ground 
Rais'd  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine— no 

longer 
Did  I  control  m3r8elf. 

{The  Princess  Thekia  appears  at  the 
door^  and  remains  standings  obser^ 
ved  by  the  Countess,  but  not  by  PtCm, 
colomini.) 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  touch'd 

hers; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  dose  by ; 
It  parted  us — 'Twas  you.  What  since  has 

happened, 
You  know. 

Count.   {After  a  pause,  with  a  stolen 

glance  at  Tliekla.) 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  ? 
Max.  Of  your  secret  ?  ^ 
Count.  Why,  yes  !  When  in  the  instant 
after  you 
I  stepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my 

niece  there. 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 

Ta'en  with  surprise 

Max.  {With eagerness.)  Well? 
Thek.  {To  the  Countess.)  Spare  yourself 
the  trouble. 
That  hears  he  better  from  myself. 

Max.  {Stepping  backward.)  My  Prin- 
cess ! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt 
Tertsky ! 
Thek.  {To  the  Countess.)  Has  he  been 

here  long  ? 
Count.  Yes ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long  ? 

Thek.  Alas  !  my  mother 

Wept  so  again  !  and  I — I  see  her  suffer. 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  beiAg  hi^py. 
Max.  Now  once  again  I  have  courage 
to  look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  played  rouad 

you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

Thek.  Then  you  saw  me 

With  your  eye  only — and  not  with  your 
heart? 
Max.  This  morning,  when  I  found  you 
in  the  circle 
Of  all  yeur  kindred,  in  your  father^s  aims, 
Beheld  myself  aa  alieB  in  4hia  drda, 

SC 
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which  we  have  not  leisure  for  par-i  to  be^  appears  rather  prosaic  by  the 
ticulariadng^  there  can  be  no  doubt  side  of  its  predecessor  and  progenitor, 
that  Wordsworth  is  Schiller's  debtor.  We  all  see  the  setting  sun  and  its  sba- 
The  fine  simile  about  conjuring  up  a  dows^  but  it  is  for  Wallenstein  to 
too  powerful  fiend^  has  been  appro-  talk  of  that  which  is  at  once  a  shadow 
priated  by  the  author  of  Waverley  in  and  a  splendour — it  is  for  him  to  con- 
one  of  his  Novels — ^at  this  moment  we  template,  and  for  Schiller  to  de- 
forget  which — but  we  believe  he  ac-  scribe,  the  awful  influences  of  a  sun 
knowledges  the  obligation  on  the  spot,  that  is  not  yet  risen — the  livid  mys- 
And,  lastly,  what  can  be  more  mani-  tery  of  the  pregnant  £ast. 
•fest  wiw  than  the  sourc^  of  Mr  Camp-  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
bell's  two  beautiful  lines —  doubt  that  this  trilogy  forms,  in  its 
"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  mc  mystical  original  tongue,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
lo'c?  did  specimens  of  tragic  art  the  world 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be-  has  witnessed,  and  none  at  all  that  the 

^"^'^•"  execution  Of  the  version  from  whidi 
This  fine  image  is  evidently  the  pro-  we  have  quoted  so  largely  places  Mr 
geny  of  Schiller's  genius :  whether  the  Coleridge  in  the  very  first  rank  of  poet- 
offspring,  fine  as  it  is,  be  not  a  dwin-  leal  translators.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  so- 
died  one,  the  reader  must  be  content-  litar^  example  of  a  man  of  very  great 
ed  to  judge  for  himself..  For  us,  we  origmal  genius  submitting  to  all  the 
confess  that  Mr  Campbell's  image,  labours,  and  reaping  all  the  honburs^ 
b^utiful  as  it  always  must  be  allowed  of  this  species  of  literary  exertion. 
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I  AM,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  father,his  disposition  to  expend  money 
I  have  been,  a  man  of  pleasure.  I  am  rather  than  to  acouire  it.  To  mv  own 
now  forty  years,  less  some  few  months,  recollection,  at  eignteen,  I  was  of  a  de- 
of  age ;  and  I  shall  depart  this  life  at  termined  temper,  rather  than  of  a  vio- 
twelve  o'clock  to-night.  About  that  lent  one ;  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of 
hour  it  is  that  I  propose  to  shoot  my-  objects,  rather  than  sudden  to  under- 
self  through  the  head.  Let  this  letter  take  them  ;  not  very  hasty  either  in 
be  evidence  that  I  do  the  act  advisedly,  love  or  in  quarrel.  I  had  faculty  enough 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  that  resolu-  to  write  bad  verses, — ^not  industry 
tion  confounded  with  madness,  which  enough  to  write  anything  else ;  and  an 
is  founded  upon  the  coolest  and  ma-  aptitude  for  billiaras  and  horse-riding 
turest  consideration.    Men  are  cox-  to  a  miracle. 

combs  even  in  death ;  and  I  will  not  Now  I  desire  to  have  this  considered 

afifect  to  disguise  my  weakness.  I  would  not  as  a  confession,  but  as  a  statement, 

not  forfeit  the  glory  of  triumphing  over  As  I  plead  guilty  to  no  fault,  I  make 

broken-spirited  drunkards  and  half-  a  declaration,  not  an  acknowledgment, 

crazy  opmm  chewers — of  being  able  I  am  not  lamenting  anything  that  is 

'to  die  grateful  for  the  joys  I  have  ex-  past.   IF  I  had  to  begin  again  to-mor- 

perienced,  and  of  disdainmg  to  calum-  row,  I  would  begin  again  in  the  same 

niate  pleasures  after  they  have  ceased  way.  I  should  vary  my  course  perhaps 

to  be  within  my  reach.     I  do  assure  something,  with  the  advantage  of  my 

you,  Mr   *#******^  that  I  should  present  experience ;  but,  take  it  in  the 

wait  personally  upon  you  with  this  main,  and  it  would  be  the  race  that  I 

epistle ;  but  that  I  think  the  mere  rea-  have  run  already, 

sonableness  of  my  suicide  must  carry  At  eighteen,  with  an  education,  as 

conviction  with  it  of  my  sanity ;  but  Lord  Foppington  has  it,  "  rather  at 

that  I  trust  to  lay  before  you  such  facts,  large;"  for  (like  Swift's  captain  of 

and  such  arguments,  as  shall  approve  horse)  my  tutors  were  the  last  people 

me  not  only  justifiable,  but  most  phi-  who  expected  any  good  of  me,— at 

losophic,  in  destroying  myself.    Hear  eighteen,  it  became  necessary  for  me 

what  I  have  done ;  weigh  what  I  mean  to  think  of  a  profession.    My  first 

to  do ;  and  judge  if  I  deserve  the  name  attempt  in  life  was  in  the  navy.    I 

of  madman.  was  anxious  to  go,  and  cared  very 

I  was  bom  of  a  family  rather  ancient  little  whither ;  and  a  school-boy  mid- 

than  rich ;  and  inherited,  with  some-  shipman  of  my  acquaintance  cajoled 

thing  like  the  handsome  person  of  my  me  into  a  Mediterranean  voyiuj^  by 
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promises  of  prize-money^  and  descrip-  Boys  who  run  riot  (xmimonly  attadi 
tions  of  Plymouth  harMur.  themselves^  I  thinks  to  married  wo« 
If  I  were  to  speak  from  my  feelings  men.  Wives^  where  hy  ill  fortune  they 
at  the  present  moment,  I  should  say^  incline  to  irregularity,  are  more  un- 
that  the  life  of  a  sailor  has  its  charms,  derstandiug,  and  more  accessible,  than 
I  am  bankrupt  in  appetite,  as  well  as  girls ;  and  hope  is  your  only  food  for 
in  estate ;  if  I  have  nothing  left  to  en-  an  incipient  passion.  Many  a  woman 
joy,  I  have  little  capacity  left  for  en-  becomes  an  object  of  desire^  when  there 
joyment ;  and  I  now  know  how  to  ap-  seems  to  be  a  probabilitv  of  success ; 
preciate  that  exuberance  of  spirit  with  upon  whom,  but  for  sucn  fore-know- 
which  a  man  dashes  into  dissipation  on  ledge  or  suspicion,  we  should  not  per- 
shore,  after  six  weeks  restraint  from  it  haps  bestow  a  thought, 
at  sea.  But  I  know  also  that  these  are  Louisa  Salvini  was  eight-and-twenty 
the  feelings  of  situation,  and  of  cir-  years  of  age ;  a  Sicilian  by  birth ;  full 
.cumstance.  The  past  seems  delightful,  of  the  climate  of  her  coimtry.  Hers 
where  no  hope  Uves  for  the  future.  I  was  the  Spanish,  or  Italian,  style  of 
am  cherishing  most  fondly  the  recol-  beauty, — small  rather  as  to  figure,  yet 
lection  of  those  sensations  which  are  of  exquisite  proportion.  She  had  a 
now  the  most  completely  lost  to  me  for  shape  which,  but  to  behold,  was  pas- 
ever.  But  it  is  the  act  of  the  pioment  sion ; — a  carriage,  such  as  nothing  but 
which  forms  the  index  to  the  true  im-  the  pride  of  her  own  loveliness  could 
pression.  A  ship  of  war  may  seem  ab-  have  suggested; — ^her  eyes !  their  glance 
stract  liberty  to  him  who  pmes  in  the  of  encouragement  was  fascination ! — 
.dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  But  con-  her  lips  confused  the  sense  to  look  up- 
finement,  monoton]^,  coarse  sodetv,  on  them; — and  her  voice! — If  there  be 
and  personal  privation; — the  simple  ^passing  attraction  either  of  face  or 
fact  is  worth  all  the  argument ; — aner  form)  one  charm  about  a  woman  more 
a  cruise  of  two  months,  I  quitted  the  irresistible  than  every  other,  it  is  that 
navy  for  ever.  soft — that  mild,  sweet,  liquid  tone^ 
Charmed  almost  as  much  with  my  which  sooths^  even  in  offending,  and 
change  of  society  as  with  my  change  ai  when  it  asks,  commands ;  which  shakes 
dress,  I  quittea  the  sea-service,  and  conviction  with  its  weakest  word,  and 
entered  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons ;  can  make  falsehood  (ay,  though 
and,  for  two  years  from  the  time  of  known  for  such)  so  sweet,  that  we  re- 
mv  joining  the  army,  I  led  the  life  gard  the  truth  with  loathing.  Oh  hea- 
which  lads  commonly  lead  in  the  out-  ven !  I  have  hearkened  to  the  delicious 
set  of  a  military  career.  And  even  to  accents  of  such  a  voice,  till,  had  my 
the  occurrences  of  those  two  years,  soul's  hope  been  asked  from  me^  it 
rude  and  unintellectual  as  they  were,  would  have  been  surrendered  without 
my  memory  still  clings  with  pleasure  a  struggle !— To-night,  at  midnight,  I 
and  with  regret.  Toys,  then,  however  shall  hear  such  a  voice  for  the  last  time ! 
trifling,  pleased  ;  the  most  refined  en-  I  shall  hear  it  while  I  gaze  upon  fea- 
joyments  could  have  done  no  more.  Is  tures  of  loveliness;  while  my  soul  is 
there  a  man  living,  past  thirty,  who  lulled  with  music,  and  when  my  brain 
does  not  sometimes  give  a  sigh  to  those  is  hot  with  wine ;  and  the  mere  me- 
days  of  delicious  inexperience  and  im-  lody  of  that  voice  will  go  farther  to 
perception,  when  the  heart  could  rest  raise  the  delirium  I  look  for  than  * 
content  with  the  mere  gratification  of*  *.*  *  *,*  * 
the  senses ;  when  the  intimacies  of  the  But  enough  of  this  now.  My  tale 
dinner- table  passed  current  for  friend-  should  be  of  that  which  was.  Lict  that^ 
ship  ;  when  the  woman  who  smiled  on  which  shall  come  hereafter  give  some 
all,  was  to  all,  nevertlieless,  charming ;  other  historian  material, 
and  when  life,  so  long  as  health  and  My  acquaintance  widi  Louisa  Sal- 
money  lasted,  was  one  uninterrupted  vini  was  of  her  seeking  rather  than  of 
course  of  impulse  and  intoxication  ?•  mine.  Accident  threw  me,  under  fa- 
It  was  my  fate,  however,  to  continue  vourable  circumstances,  in  her  way  ; 
but  a  short  time  a  mere  follower  of  but  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  mo- 
o^rajiguranies,  and  imbiber  of  strong  ment,  I  did  not  perceive  I  had  excited 
potations.  Just  before  I  was  one-and-  her  attention.  The  manner  of  otlr 
twenty,  a  woman  eight  years  older  than  subsequent  introduction  was  whimsi- 
myseu  in  great  measure  fixed  my  des-  cal.  I  was  not  a  man  (at  twenty)  to 
tiny,  and  entirely  formed  my  cbarac-  decline  an  adventure  blindfold ;  a  well 
ter.  played  upon  old  lady  earned  me,  .u  a 
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visitor^  to  Salvini's  house;  and  my 
fate  was  decided  from  the  first  moment 
that  I  entered  it. 

Gracious  Heaven!  when  I  reflect  that 
the  woman  of  whom  I  speak ; — ^whom 
I  recollect  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures 
that  nature  ever  formed ; — whose 
smile  I  have  watched^  for  its  mere 
heauty,  even  in  the  ahsence  of  pas- 
sion;— at  whose  feet  I  have  sat  for 
hour  after  hour^  intoxicating  myself 
with  that  flatterv  which  is  the  only 
flattery  true  mannood  can  endure ! — 
When  I  reflect  that  this  woman^  at 
the  moment  while  I  write^  is  a  wi« 
thered — ^blasted — aged  creature  of  fif- 
ty I — Madness — annihilation — is  re- 
fuge from  such  a  thought.  I  met 
her^  scarce  a  month  since^  afler  an  ab- 
sence of  years.  Those  eyes,  which 
once  discoursed  with  every  rising  emo- 
tion, retained  still  something  of  their 
original  brightness,  but  it  now  only 
added  horror  to  their  expression. 
That  hand,  which  I  had  pressed  for 
hours  in  mine,  was  now  grown  bony, 
shrunken,  and  discoloured.  Her  once 
cloudless  complexion  reeked  with 
paint,  {hrough  which  the  black  fur- 
row of  time  shewed  but  more  deep 
and  ghastly.     Her  lips — Oh  I  they 

were    the  same  lips  which The 

voice  too ; — ^more  dreadful  than  all ! 
That  voice  which  had  once  been  sweet- 
est music  to  my  soul ; — that  voice 
which  memory  still  is  sounding  in  my 
ears  ;— that  voice  which  I  had  loved — 
had  worshipped  ; — that  voice  was 
gone; — ^it  was  no  more; — and  what 
remained  was  harsh, — tremulous,— 
broken,--^iscordant! — And  this  is  the 
woman  whom  I  so  adored  ?  It  is  she, 
and  she  is  unconscious  of  change ! — and 
I  shall  be — ^must  be — the  thing  that 
she  now  is !  Hold,  brain ! — The  blow  of 
this  night  saves  me  fi-om  such  a  fate  ! 

My  love  for  Louisa  Salvini  endured 
two  years  without  satiety.  An  attach- 
ment of  equal  duration  has  never  be- 
fallen me  since.  But,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer,  all  circumstances  were 
in  my  favour.  I  was  glowing  with  all 
the  fervour  of  youth,  and  with  all  the 
vigour  of  un wasted  constitution.  My 
mistress's  beauty  delighted  my  senses ; 
her  avowed  ]^reference  gratified  my 
yanitv ;  she  was  charming  to  me,  Hove 
apart)  taken  merely  as  a  companion  ; 
and,  what  conduced  still  farther  to  the 
keeping  alive  our  passion,  she  was 
not  (l^ing  another  8,)  constantly  in 
my  presence. 

Contentment^  however,  is  not  the 


lot  of  man.  Give  a  Mahometan  his 
paradise ;  and  in  six  weeks  he  would 
be  disgusted  with  it.  My  afik^tion  for 
my  charming  mistress  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  endangered,  when  the  re- 
giment to  which  I  belonged  was  or« 
aered  to  the  Continent  Tlie  fact  was^ 
that  I  met  in  Louisa's  society  a  varier 
ty  of  women,  of  principles  as  free  as 
her  own ;  and  the  very  jealousy  which 
each  lady  entertained  of  her  friends^ 
made  success  with  herself  the  more 
easy  and  certain.  A  little  while  lon^<« 
er,  and  Louisa  and  I  had  severed ; 
my  embarkation,  parting  us  by  neces- 
sity, saved  us  probably  from  a  parting 
by  consent. 

I  left  England  very  poor  as  to  pe- 
cuniary means ;  but  rich  in  every 
other  advantage  which  (to  me,^  made 
life  desirable.  Youth,  O  youth !  could 
I  but  recal  the  years  that  I  have  li- 
ved ! — I  would  rather  stjind  now  up- 
on the  barrenest  plain  in  Europe,— 
naked — ^friendless — pennyless— but  a- 
gain  sixteen,  than  possess,  as  the  thing 
I  am,  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Is  there  a  fool  so  besotted  as  to  trust 
the  cant  he  utters, — to  believe  that 
MONEY  ean  really  purchase  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life  ?  Money  can  buy 
nothing ; — ^it  is  worth  nothing.  I  have 
rioted  in  its  abimdance ;  I  nave  felt 
its  total  deprivation ;  and  I  have  en- 
joyed more,  I  believe,  of  happiness  in 
the  last  state  than  in  the  first. 

Shall  I  forget  the  first  event  of  my 
career  on  the  Continent,^~-that  event 
which,  in  the  end,  led  to  its  prema- 
ture termination  ?— Shall  I  forget  the 
insolent  superiority  with  whichi  look- 
ed down  upon  my  brother  officers,— 
men  to  whom  play,  excess  of  wine, 
and  mercenary  women,  seemed,  and 
indeed  were,  delights  sufficient  ? 

Wine,  until  after  thirty,  from  choice, 
I  seldom  tasted.  My  spirits,  when  so- 
ber, were  toovivid  for  control ; — wine 
only  troubled  their  serenity,  without 
heightening  their  level.  Of  nlay,-^ 
I  touched  it  once ;  and  I  shall  speak 
of  it  hereafter.  But  women  ?  such 
women  as  these  men  could  admire  ? 
Even  my  more  cultivated  sense  re- 
jected them ; — two  years  of  intimacy 
with  Salvini  and  her^  companions  had 
chastened  my  taste,  and  made  delicate 
my  perceptions.  Can  I  ever,  I  repeat^ 
forget  that  exquisite  moment,*-that 
moment  which  secured  to  me  at  least 
one  enemy  for  life-— when  I,  the  poor- 
est comet  in  our  regiment,  de&sted 
my  colonel  in  the  favour  of  th^  first 
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beauty  in  Lisbon?  By  heaven^  the 
recollection  of  that  single  hour  past 
vrarms  my  spirits  to  high  nitch  for 
the  hour  that  is  to  come!  The  envy ; 
the  hate — ^the  burning  hate — ^which 
my  success  engendered  in  the  bosoms 
of  half  my  acquaintance !  The  sen* 
sation  of  hating  is  one  which  I  have 
never  folly  experienced;  but  the  plea* 
sure  of  bSng  hated— oh,  it  is  almost 
equal  to  the  pleasure  of  being  be- 
loved ! 

To  a  man  of  habits  and  tempera- 
ment like  mine,  the  PeninstUa  was  a 
delightful  residence  in  1808.  I  re- 
member the  gay  appearance  of  the 
capital;  which,  taken  by  moonlight 
&om  the  river,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  the  world.  I  re- 
member the  striking  panoramic  coup* 
d'cBuil  of  its  church  and  convent  spires 
innumerable;  its  marble  fountains, 
its  palaces,  its  towers,  and  its  gardens; 
its  streets  and  squares  of  wnite  and 
yellow  buildings,  each  gaudily  appoint- 
ed, from  the  basement  to  the  roof, 
with JaZott^e  lattices,  balconies,  and  ve- 
randas ; — ^the  whole  city,  too,  throw- 
ing itself  (from  the  irr^ular  site  up- 
on which  it  rises,)  full,  at  a  single 
glance,  upon  the  eye ;  and  every  fea- 
ture in  the  prospect,  seeming,  like  an 
object  in  a  picture,  disposed  artfully 
with  a  view  to  the  general  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

Then  the  free  spirits  of  the  women ; 
—their  passions  concentrated,  almost 
to  madness,  by  the  restraint  under 
which  they  live !  Honour,  for  aiding 
the  hopes  of  a  lover,  be  to  systems  of 
restriction,  severity,  and  espionage! 
Opportunity,  to  an  English  woman, 
wants  the  piquancy  of  novelty.  As  it 
is  constantlv  recurring,  it  is  constant- 
ly neglected.  In  Spain,  they  seize  it 
when  it  does  present  itself;  for,  once 
rejected,  it  may  never  be  found  a- 
gain. 

But,  beyond  the  beauty  of  Lisbon 
as  a  city ;  beyond  even  the  brightness 
of  those  souls  that  inhabited  it ;  there 
was  a- laxity  of  law  and  manner .  in  it 
at  the  period  to  which  I  speak ;  a  li- 
cence inseparable  from  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  force  in  a  prostrate,  shack- 
led, and  dependent  country ;  an  ab- 
sence as  much  of  moral  as  of  physical 
police;  which,  to  a  disposition  such 
as  mine,  was  peculiarly  acceptable. 
Add  to  this,  the  farther  fact,  that  I 
was  fresh  in  a  strange  capital ;  among 
a  people  to  whose  manners,  and  al- 
most to  whose  language^  I  wasastinn- 


ger ;  where,  little  being  fVdly  under- 
stood, all  had  credit  for  being  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  where  Ihe  mere  no- 
velty of  my  situation  was  a  charm  al- 
most ineiuiaustible  ; — such  allure- 
ments considered,  could  I  fail  to  be 
charmed  with  the  Peninsula  ? 

My  stay  in  this  land  of  delight,  then„ 
was  something  short  of  three  years.  I 
was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Talavera ;  and,  afterwards,  at  the  des- 
perate contest  of  Albuera,  under  Be- 
resford ;  where  the  Polish  lancers  first 
tried  their  strength  against  our  Eng- 
lish cavalry.  I  was  a  sharer,  too,  in 
the  more  partial  affair  of  Busaco ;  and 
took  part  in  the  duty  of  covering  the 
retreat  that  followed;  a  retreat  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  southern  line 
of  Portugal,  from  the  Spanish  frontier 
to  Lisbon,  was  depopulated  and  laid 
waste ;  in  which  convents  were  de- 
serted, cities  consumed  by  fire,  and  wo- 
men born  to  rank  and  affluence,  com- 
pelled to  seek  protection  from  the. 
meanest  followers  of  the  British  ar- 
my. 

The  evacuation  of  Coimbra,  (the 
Bath,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  Portugal,) 
is  present  to  me  now,  as  though  it  had 
occurred  but  yesterday.  I  see  the  im« 
mense  population — ^men,  women,  and 
children,  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages^ 
—pouring  out,  at  an  hour's  notice, 
through  the  Lisbon  gate  of  the  city  ; 
and  rushing  upon  a  journev  which  not 
one  in  five  of  them  could  nope  to  ac- 
complish. It  was  little  to  have  aban- 
doned home  and  property;  to  have 
set  forth  on  fi)ot  (for  the  army  had 
seized  all  conveyance,)— on  foot,  and 
unprovided,  in  a  long  and  rapid  march^ 
through  a  distracted,  ravaged,  lawlesiL 
tract  of  country ;  if  to  have  sufibred 
this  was  much,  the  trial  wa^  still  to 
come.  I  saw  these  multitudes,  spent 
with  travel  and  with  hunger,  reach 
towns  in  which  every  hovel— every 
shed — ^was  filled  with  troops.  I  saw 
fiimilies  upon  families,  yet  new  upon 
their  pilgrimage, — ^not  yet  so  tamed 
and  beaten  down  by  suffering  as  will- 
ingly to  carry  their  daughters  into  the 
guardrooms  of  an  infunated  soldiery 
— ^I  saw  them  lying  (for  even  the 
churches  were  filled  with  our  sick  and 
wounded) — ^lyingunshehered  all  night 
in  the  fields  and  open  squares ;  wait- 
ing, with  feverish  restlessness^  the  ap- 
pearance of  morning,  as  thougli  new 
light  (repose  apart,)  would  to  them 
be  an  accession  of  new  strength. 

The  vast  column  roU^  forward  cm 
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the  high  road  to  the  capital^  collecting 
the  population  of  the  country  over 
which  It  passed.  Behind  were  left  the 
weak^  the  aged,  and  the  dying ;  and 
some  few  wretches,  of  profession,  who, 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  gain,  took 
their  chance  (and  lost  it)  of  mercy 
from  the  enemy.    But  though  every 
step  over  which  the  mass  advanced 
gave  addition  to  its  numbers,  there 
were  drains  at  work,  and  fearfiil  ones, 
to  counteract  the  reinfbrcement.  Cold 
dews  at  midnight,  burning  suns  by 
day,  scanty  provisions,  and  fatigue 
unwonted — these  ministers  did  their 
work,  and  especially  among  the  fe- 
males.   Towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond day's  march,  the  women  began 
to  fail  rapidly.    At  first,  when  a  ffirl 
grew  faint,  and  unable  to  proceed,  her 
sister  would  stay  by  her.  This  feeling, 
however,  was  not  fated  to  last  long : 
soon  the  sister  dashed  desperately  for- 
ward ;  to  sink  herself,  and  meet  her 
own  fate,  some  few  leagues  farther  on. 
I  saw  one  company  Halted  between 
Leiria  and  Pombal,  which  must  have 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand individuals.    These  people  came 
from  the  neighbourhoods  of  Coirabra 
and  Condeixa ;  some  of  them  from  as 
far  up  as  Mongoalde  and  Vizeu.  There 
were  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  clad 
in  their  gayest  apparel — their  only 
means  of  carrying,  or  (as  they  said; 
of  "  saving"  it.    There  were  old  men, 
and  grandames;  peasants,  male  and 
female;  friars,  artisans,  servants,  and 
religieuses.    After  travelling,  most  of 
them,  more  than  fifty  miles  on  foot, 
and  passing  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
open  air,  they  were  lying  upon  the 
bnnks  of  a  river,  waiting  mr  the  sun» 
rise,  as  \  rode  past  them*  I  never  can 
forget  this  scene ;  and  yet  I  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  it. 
The  stream  (I  believe  it  was  a  branch 
of  the  Mondego)  was  dark  and  swol- 
len, from  the  effect  of  recent  rains; 
and  it  rushed  along  between  the  wil- 
lows, which  grew  on  either  bank,  as 
though  sharing  in  the  hasty  spirit 
which  animated  every  object  about  it. 
On  the  road,  which  lay  to  the  right  of 
the  river,  troops  and  fugitives  were 
already  in  motion.    It  was  just  dawn 
when  I  came  up.    A  light  breeze  was 
half  clearing  on  the  fog  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.   I  saw  the  living  fi- 
gures imperfectly  as  I  approached — 
all  white  and  shrouded,  nke  spectres, 
in  the  mist.    The  light  dresses  of  the 
girls  irere  saturated  with  wet   Their 


flowers  and  feathers  were  soiled-— 
drooping— broken.    Their  hair — (the 
Spanish  women  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  that  feature) — ^their  dark 
long  nair — ^hung  neglected  and  dis- 
hevelled.  Their  feet,  which  cajrdinals 
might  have  kissed!   were,  in  many 
instances,     naked — wounded — ^bleal- 
ing.   And,  worse  than  all,  their  spirit 
and  their  strength  was  gone.  Of  those 
whom  I  saw  lying  on  the  banks  of 
that  water,  a  fearful  .proportion  lay 
there  to  rise  no  more.   And  yet  many 
had  gold  and  jewels ;  but  gold  could 
not  help  them.    And  their  loveliness 
remained;   and  they  looked  in  elo- 
quent, though  in  mute  despair,  upon 
British  officers  who  passed  by — and 
yet  those  men,  who  would  have  fought 
knee-deep  for  the  worst  of  them,  they 
could  not  help  them.  I  overtook,  after 
this,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  travd- 
ling  alone — out  of  the  high  road— 
from  apprehension  of  insult.     This 

g'rl  had  been  separated  from  her 
lends  in  the  general  confusion.  She 
had  money  and  diamonds  to  a  consi- 
derable amount  about  her ;  and  had 
accomplished  half  her  journey,  bat 
felt  unable  to  proceed  farther.  She 
begged,  on  her  knees,  for  a  horse— for 
any  conveyance ;  to  be  allowed  to  tra- 
vel near  me,  with  my  servants — any- 
where, anyhow,  to  be  protected,  and 
to  get  on.  I  had  not  the  means  of  aid- 
ing that  girl.  I  could  not  help  her. 
Every  Englishman  had  already  done 
his  utmost.  I  had  then  three  women 
under  my  protection.  I  see  the  figure^ 
the  countenance,  the  tears  of  that  giri^ 
at  this  moment.  I  thought  at  one  time 
that  I  must  have  staid  and  been  made 
prisoner  along  with  her.  I  could  not 
carry  her  away  in  my  arms.  I  could 
not  leave  her — no  man  could  have  left 
her  to  her  fate.  Fortunately  an  offi- 
cer came  up,  who  was  less  encumbered 
than  myself;  and  she  was  provided 
for.— And  in  such  way  (and  in  ways 
a  thousand  times  moredreadfUl)  great 
numbers  of  women  got  on  to  the  ca* 
pital.  They  escaped  for  a  time  the  lot 
of  their  nriends  and  relatives;  but» 
eventually,  what  was  to  be  their  fate  ? 
What  was  their  fate  ?  What  if  I  saw 
these  women  afterwards— women  bom 
to  affluence — ^reared  in  the  very  lap  of 
luxury  and  softness — what  if  I  saw 
many  of  them  begging  in  the  public 
streets  of  Lisbon  P — I  did  see  them  in 
that  state ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  I 
must  not  dwell  upon. 
The  oondusion  of  my  peniDmlar 
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campaign  was  not  favourable  to  my 
fortunes.  As  a  soldier^  I  did  my  duty 
in  the  field;  but  opportunity  for  a 
roan  to  distinguish  himself  cannot  al- 
ways be  commanded.  I  had  a  project 
once^  with  a  few  fellows  as  desperate^ 
or  as  careless,  as  myself,  for  dashing 
at  the  enemy's  military  chest ;  but  our 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground,  for  we  never 
got  a  chance  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  as  regarded 
promotion,  i^y  general  conduct  was 
not  such  as  to  make  friends.  Repeated 
successes,  in  one  peculiar  pursuit,  in- 
spired me  with  an  excessive  confidence 
in  myself,  and  with  a  very  contemp- 
tuous estimate  of  :nost  other  persons. 
I  saw  men,  whom,  at  all  points,  I 
ranked  far  below  myself,  graced  with 
the  favour  of  superiors,  and  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  When  a  chance  did 
occur  for  making  such  usurpers  feel 
their  pr(^r  place,  was  it  in  human 
nature  to  resist  the  temptation  P  All 
hope  of  patronage,  under  such  a  re- 
ffime,  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  interfered  with  everybody ; 
and,  at  last^  began  to  take  a  pride  in 
doing  so.  The  recompense  of  these 
good  offices  was  in  due  time  to  be  paid. 

A  Spanish  officer,  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  the  convoy  of  certain 
treasure,  proposed  to  me  one  night, 
after  our  halt  upon  the  march,  to  take 
a  trip  down  the  Tagus,  and  bring  his 
wife  upon  the  journey.  I  had  met  this 
lady,  a  short  time  before,  in  J^isbon ; 
and  (^according  to  my  invariable  cus- 
tom m  such  cases)  fancied  that  she 
had  a  liking  for  my  person.  It  was  a 
fine  moonlight  evening  when  we  left 
Villa  Nova,  and  we  ran  down  with 
the  tide  to  the  Quinta  of  my  friend ; 
but  no  sooner  had  we  taken  the  Sig- 
nora  on  board,  than  the  aspect  of  the 
weather  suddenly  changed,  and  we 
were  exposed,  during  the  whole  nighty 
to  considerable  danger. 

From  the  moment  almost  that  we 
left  Silveira's  house,  the  weather  be- 
gan to  be  unfavourable.  The  dark- 
ness, after  the  moon  had  gone  down, 
was  extreme.  The.wind,  which  set  in 
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squaUs  across  a  rapid  and  oontmry 
tide,  seemed  to  acquire  greater  force 
at  every  successive  gust,  and  was  ac- 
companied, from  time  to  time,  with 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  Our  boat, 
though  capacious  enough,  was  un- 
decked, and  slightly  rigged— evident- 
ly unfit  for  rough  treatment  o£  any 
land;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
our  sailors  became  alarmed,  and  Sil- 
veira,  who  knew  the  river,  was  ill 
from  sea-sickness.  How  curiously,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind,  do  our  passions  balance  and 
compensate  each  other !  A  man  might 
reasonably,  perhaps,  be  expected  to 
keep  his  wits  about  him  in  such  a  di- 
lemma as  this.  For  myself,  I  had 
some  little  nautical  experience ;  and, 
besides,  my  companions  were  afraid  ; 
and  it  helps  a  man's  valour  greatly  to 
see  other  people  frightened.  But  Sil- 
veira's  wife,  who  was  as  little  of  a  he- 
roine as  any  woman  I  ever  met  with 
— I  was  compelled  to  support  her  du- 
ring almost  the  whole  of  the  night ; 
for  the  sea  kept  dashing  into  our  open 
boat,  and  her  husband,  from  illneas, 
could  scarcely  take  care  of  himadf ; 
and  yet,  under  these  circumstuioes, 
while  she  expected,  I  beheve,  to  be 
washed  overboard  every  half  minute, 
I  could  perceive  that  I  had  not  been 
quite  mistaken  in  my  suspicion  of  her 
good  opinion  of  me. 

Whatever  interest,  however,  I  might 
have  felt  in  the  progress  of  this  little 
excursion,  its  termination  was  such  as 
I  certainly  had  not  contemplated.  With 
the  utmost  exertions  both  of  the  Spa- 
niard and  myself,  we  did  not  get  back 
to  our  halting-place  until  evening  ou 
the  day  after  we  had  started.  At  Sly- 
break  (twelve  hours  before)  a  traicB- 
erous  quarter-master  had  marehed  for^ 
ward  with  our  escort ;  my  ftiend  the 
colonel  did  not  let  slip  so  favoaraUe 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  nun 
whom  he  doubtless  considered  as  a 
troublesome  coxcomb ;  and;  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, I  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  resign. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ufon  home  service,  my  affairs,  in  a  tages  and  immunities,  which  a  civil 

pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  have  individual   could  scarcely,  even  for 

been  very  little  affected  by  the  loss  of  money,  procure.    Besides,  though  no 

my  commission.  On  service,  however,  discredit  attached  to  my  fault,  (for  Sil- 

abroad,  the  consequence  was  different,  veira,  indeed,  had  never  been  brought 

As  a  soldier,  I  enjoyed  many  advan-  to  any  account^)  still  I  was,  up  to  a 

Vol.  XIV.  3  E 
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certain  point,  a  man  placed  in  the 
shade.  I  had  not  lost  my  rank  disho- 
nourably ;  but  still  I  had  lost  it,  and 
the  military  world  felt  that  I  had.  I 
missed  the  visits  of  some  men  with 
whom  r  had  been  upon  terms  of  inti- 
macy; and  received  advances  from 
others,  of  whose  acquaintance  I  was 
not  ambitious.  One  friend  asked  ca- 
sually when  I  intended  to  go  to  Eng- 
land; another  mentioned  some  new 
Spanish  levies,  in  which  commissions 
were  easily  to  be  obtained.  One  fel- 
low, to  whom  I  had  never  spoken  in 
my  life,  and  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  navy  for  gross  insubordina- 
tion and  misconduct,  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  write  to  me  about  ''jobs" 
in  "  high  Quarters,"  *'  favouritism," 
*'  injustice, '  and  *'  public  appeal ;" 
but  I  horsewhipped  him  in  an  open 
coffee-room,  while  the  waiter  tead  his 
letter  to  the  company.  These,  how- 
ever, were  teazing,  not  to  say  distress- 
ing, circumstances;  and,  to  avoid  seem- 
ing at  a  loss,  (particularly  as  I  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  indeed,)  it  became 
necessary  to  do  something,  and  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

I  could  have  married  Portuguese 
ladies ;  but  their  means  were  in  sup- 
position. Ready  money,  in  Portugal, 
there  was  little ;  rents,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  were  hopeless; 
and  I  had  not  mucn  reliance  upon  a 
title  to  land,  which,  to-day,  was  in'our 
possession,  to-morrow  perhaps  in  that 
of  the  enemy.  Misfortunes,  as  the 
adage  declares,  are  gregarious.  Medi« 
tating  which  course,  out  of  many,  I 
should  adopt,  I  fell  into  a  course  which 
I  had  never  meditated  at  all. 

The  Peninsula,  during  the  war,  was 
the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  high  play. 
In  quarters  distant  from  the  capital, 
the  difficulty  of  killing  time  drove  all 
bat  professed  drinkers  to  gaming ;  and 
the  universal  employment  of  specie, — 
for  paper  was  used  only  in  commercial 
transactions, — gave  an  aspect  peculiar- 
ly tempting  to  the  table.  Silver,  in 
aollars  and  Portuguese  crowns,  was 
the  common  run  of  currency ;  the  ar- 
my was  paid  entirely  in  that  metal ; 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  an 
officer  come  down  to  a  gaming  house 
absolutely  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  which 
he  had  to  risk ;  or  sending  for  a  ser- 
vant, (hackney  coaches  were  scarce,) 
in  case  of  a  run  of  luck,  to  carry  away 
his  winnings. 
Hazard  and  faro  were  the  favourite 


games.  Of  billiards  people  were  shjr, 
— people  commonly  dread  faculty  m 
any  shape.  There  was  some  danger  in 
going  home,  after  being  very  success- 
ful, at  night ;  but  the  games  of  chance 
were  in  general  very  fairly  played. 
The  bank,  of  course,  had  a  certain,  and 
a  considerable  advantage ;  but  as  all 
the  houses  were  public  and  open,  there 
was  little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  fraud. 
And  it  was  not  by  the  assumed  advan- 
tage of  the  table,  or  by  any  process  so 
tedious,  that  my  stripping  was  effected. 
In  luck,  I  was  unfortunate.  I  lost,  at  my 
first  sitting,  more  money  than  I  could 
afford  to  part  with ;  and,  in  hope  of  re- 
covering it,  was  compelled  to  perse- 
vere. I  nave  heard,  among  many  dog- 
mas as  to  the  seductiveness  of  play— 
(a  passion,  by  the  way,  no  more  invin- 
cible, thougn  perhaps  more  rapidly 
destructive,  than  most  of  the  other 
passions  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
subject,) — that  a  losing  gamester  may 
stop,  but  that  a  winning  one  never  can. 
Perhaps  this  axiom  is  meant  to  apply 
peculiarly  to  your  gamester  de  cceur  ; 
and  possibly,  (though  de  <e<e  would  be 
the  more  "  germane"  illustration,) — 
possibly,  as  Gall  or  Spurzheim  would 
say,  the  ''organ"  of  winning  and  losing 
was  not  in  me  strongly  developed.  As 
far  as  my  own  feeUng  goes,  it  certainly 
n^;atives  the  principle.  Had  I  at  any 
time  regained  my  own,  I  think  I  should 
have  stopped. — I  lost  every  shilling  I 
possessed, — horses,  jewels,  and  even 
pistols,  in  the  attempt. 

I  have  stated,  I  think,  that  I  was  an 
only  child;  but,  up  to  this  point,  I 
have  said  very  little  about  my  parents. 
Thank  Heaven,  (for  their  sakes)  they 
no  longer  exist.  My  father  died  in  my 
arms  about  seven  years  since,  exhort- 
ing me,  with  his  last  breath,  against 
the  habits  he  had  lived  in  all  his  life. 
I  can  understand  this.  My  father  died 
what  is  called  "a  natural  death."  Sick- 
ness had  enervated  his  mind ;  terrors, 
the  mere  weakness  of  nerve,  oppressed 
him.  The  ague  of  a  month  effected 
that  change  to  which  the  argument  of 
years  had  been  unequal;  after  fifty 
years  of  infidelity,  he  fancied  he  died 
a  believer.  Were  I  to  live  ten  years 
longer,  1  sho\ild  probably  die  as  he 
did.  ' 

But  I  name  my  relatives  in  thisplace^ 
merely  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that, 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  I  was 
very  much  estranged  from  them.  My 
father  held  himself  pretty  well  relie- 
ved froni  anxiety  as  to  tne  fate  of  a 
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man  over  whose  conduct  he  had  no  con- 
trol ;  and  it  was  a  draft  only  for  fifty 
pounds  which  I  received  from  him  in 
Lisbon  after  the  loss  of  my  commis- 
sion, accompanied  by  a  letter  which 
determined  me  never  to  apply  to  him 
again. 

So,  with  twenty  guineas  only  in  my 
pockets,  and  with  experience  enougn 
to  know  how  little  twenty  guineas 
would  do  for  me,  I  again  landed  in 
England  in  the  year  1812 ;  but  I  have 
not  time,  nor  would  the  world  have  pa- 
tience, for  the  adventures  which,  in 
three  months,  conducted  me  to  my  last 
shilling.  I  wrote  a  novel,  I  recollect, 
which  no  bookseller  would  look  at ; — 
a  play,  which  is  still  lying  at  one  of 
the  winter  theatres.  Then  I  sent  pro- 
posals to  the  Commander-in-chief  for 
alt^ing  the  taste  of  our  cavalry  ac- 
coutrements and  harness ;  next,  drew 
a  plan  (and  seriously  too)  for  the  in- 
vasion of  China ;  and  after  these,  and 
a  variety  of  other  strange  efforts,  each 
suggested  by  my  poverty,  and  all  tend- 
ing to  increase  it,  the  clocks  were  stri- 
king twelve  on  a  dreary  November 
night,  as  I  walked  along  Piccadilly 
without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

It  is  at  twelve  o'clock  this  night  that 
my  earthly  career  must  terminate; 
and,  looking  back  to  the  various  changes 
with  which  my  life  has  been  chequer- 
ed, I  find  crisis  after  crisis  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  same  hour.     On 
the  evening  to  which  I  allude,  I  wan- 
dered for  hours  through  the  streets ; 
but  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  I 
thought  very  intently  on  my  situation. 
There  is  something,  perhaps,  of  ap- 
palling in  the  aspect  of  London  at  that 
hour; — in   the  gradual  desertion  of 
the  streets  by  reputable  passengers; 
and  in  the  rising,  as  it  were,  from  their 
depths  of  earth,  of  forms  repulsive, 
horrible,  and  obscene.  This  change  of 
object  and  association  is  sometimes  pe- 
culiarly striking  in  the  Parks.  As  the 
evening  draws  in,  the  walking  parties 
and  well-dressed  persons  disappear  one 
by  one ;  and  the  benches  become  peo- 
pled with  an  array  of  fearful  creatures, 
who  seem  to  glide  from  behind  the 
trees, — to  be  embodied,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  air.  I  have  myself  turned  round 
suddenly,  and  seen  a  squalid  shape  be- 
side me,  which  had  not  been  there  but 
the  moment  before.    And  I  knew  not 
how  it  came,  nor  from  what  quarter  it 
ap(>roached ;  but  it  came  on  through 
the  dark  like  some  pale  meteor,  or  un- 


wholesome exhalation,  which  was  not 
visible  till  the  good  light  was  gone. 
The  closing  too  (in  the  town)  of  the 
shops,  one  after  the  other, — the  ho- 
nester  and  safer  houses  first,  and  so  on 
until  the  haunts  even  of  gidlt  and  in- 
famy shut  up  their  doors,  as  seeing  no 
farther  prospect  through  the  gloom. — 
And  the  few  animated  objects  which 
break  the  general  stillness,  more  re- 
volting and  fearful  even  than  that  still- 
ness itself !  Starving  wretches,  hud- 
dled together  in  holes  and  comers, 
seeking  concealment  from  the  eye  of 
the  police ;  thief-takers  making  their 
stealthy  rounds,  and  eyeing  every  ca- 
sual wanderer  with  suspicious  and  naif- 
threatening  glances.  Then  the  asso- 
ciations which  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  in  such  a  situation.  Thoughts 
of  burglars,  murderers,  wretches  who 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  and 
lurking  criminals  of  still  darker  dye ; 
— the  horror  being  less  of  injury  from 
such  creatures  than  of  possible  ap- 

Sroximation  to  them; — tne  kind  of 
read  which  a  man  feels,  he  can  scarce- 
ly tell  why,  of  being  toubhed  by  a  rat, 
a  spider,  or  a  toad. 

But  I  wandered  on  till  St  James's 
bell  tolled  twelve ;  and  the  sound  awa- 
kened some  curious  recollections  in 
my  memory.  A  mistress  of  mine  had 
lived  in  Sackville  Street  once;  and 
twelve  o'clock  (at  noon)  was  my  per- 
mitted hour  to  visit  her.  I  had  walk- 
ed up  and  down  a  hundred  time»  in 
front  of  St  James's  church,  waiting 
impatiently  to  hear  that  clock  strike 
twelve,  which  now  struck  twelve  upon 
my  ruin*, — my  degradation.  The  so\ind 
of  the  bell  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  acquaintance. — My 
friend  yet  held  his  standing ;  my  estate 
had  something  changed. 

I  did  wander  on,  nowever,  after  St 
James's  cl6ck  told  twelve,  and  while 
the  rain,  falling  in  torrents,  drove  evftn 
beggars  to  their  shelter.  I  had  nelcner 
home  nor  money.  There  were  acquaint- 
tances  upon  whom  I  might  have  call- 
ed, and  from  whom  a  supper  and  a 
bed  would  have  been  matters  of  course ; 
but  I  felt  that  my  spirits  were  rapidly 
rising  to  the  right  pitch  for  consider- 
ing me  situation  in  which  I  stood. 
Nothing  sharpens  the  perceptions  like 
the  pressure  of  immediate  danger.  Had 
I  slept  and  awoke  at  day-light,  I  must 
again  have  waited  for  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness. Men  succeed,  over  and  over 
again,  upon  the  spur  of  emergency,  in 
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enterprizes^   which,    viewed    calmly, 
they  would  never  have  undertaken. 

I  strolled  onwards  down  Piccadilly 
through  the  wet  dark  night,  (to  avoid 
the  hackney-coachmen,  who  kept  tea- 
sing me  with  offers  of  their  services,) 
and  leaned  against  one  of  those  splen- 
did houses  \vhich  stand  fronting  the 
Green  Park.  The  strong  bright  glare 
of  the  door-lamps  below,  shewed  the 
princely  proportion  of  the  building. 
Night  was  now  growing  fast  in  to  morn- 
ing, but  lights  were  still  visible  in  the 
show-apartments  of  the  mansion.  Pre- 
sently I  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano- 
forte, and  a  voice  which  I  thought  was 
fapiliar  to  me.  I  listened ;  and,  in  a 
moment,  the  singer  went  on. 


1. 

The  setting  sud  with  crimson  beam 

Now  gilds  the  twilight  sky ; 
And  evening  comeb  with  sportive  mien, 

And  cares  of  day-light  fly ; 
Then  deck  the  board  with  flowers,  and  fill 

My  iglass  with  lacy  wine ; 
And  let  those  snowy  arms,  my  love, 

Once  more  thy  harp  entwine. 

.   Oh !  strike  the  harp,  my  dark  hair'd 
love, 
And  swell  that  strain  so  dear ; 
Thine  angel  form  shall  charm  mine  eye, 
Thy  voice  delight  mine  ear. 

Surely,  said  I,  I  have  heard  these 
words  liefore ;  but  the  song  continued. 

2. 

Tlie  glasses  shine  upon  the  board,    * 

But  brighter  shines  thine  eye ; 
The  claret  pales  its  ruby  tint, 

Wlien  lips  like  ihine  are  nigh  ; 
The  tapers  dim  their  virgin  white 

Beside  thy  bosom^s  hue ; 
And  the  flame  they  shed,  bums  not  so 
bright, 

As  that  I  feel  for  you. 


Then  strike  the  harp !  each  note,  my. 

love, 
,  Shall  kindle  fresh  desire ; 
Thy  melting  breath  shall  fan  that  flame» 
Thy  glowing  charms  inspire. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  whom  I 
had  known  intimately  for  years.  least 
my  eye  upon  the  door,  and  read  the 
name  of  his  family.  My  old  compa- 
nion,— my  friend, — was  standing  al- 
most within  the  touch  of  my  hand.  I 
thought  on  the  scene  in  which  he  was 
an  actor ; — on  the  gaiety,  the  vivacity> 
the  splendour,  and  the  sparkle, — the 
intrigues  and  the  fierce  passions---^roiii 
which  a  few  feet  of  space  divided  me* 
— I  was  cold,  wet,  and  penny  less ;  and 
I  had  to  choose. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  sui- 
cide, then,  present  itself  to  me  as  a  ral- 
lying point  ?  It  did  present  itself  at 
once  ;  and,  on  the  instant,  I  rejected 
it.  Destitute  as  I  was,  I  had  still  a 
confidence  in  my  own  powers — I  may 
almost  say,  in  my  own  fortune.  I  felt 
that,  wealth  apart,  I  had  a  hundred 
pleasurable  capabilities  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  cast  away.  Besides,  there 
were  relatives,  whose  deaths  mip;ht 
make  me  rich.    I  decided  not  to  die. 

My  next  supplies,  however,  were  to 
arise  out  of  my  own  personal  exer- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  ap- 
proach of  light  reminded  me  that  I  was 
still  wet;  and  in  the  street.  I  had  no 
fastidious  apprehensions  about  degra- 
ding myself.  If  I  could  have  held  a 
plough,  or  digged  in  a  nunc,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  performed 
either  of  those  duties.  But,  for  hold* 
ing  a  plough,  I  had  not  the  skill ;  and^ 
for  the  mines,  there  were  none  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  One  codl- 
ing, however,  there  was,  for  which  I 
was  qualified.  Within  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  my  dark  walk  through  Pic- 
cadilly, I  was  a  private  dragoon  in  the 
31st  regiment,  and  quartered  at  Ly- 
mington  Barracks. 


CUAFTEa  111. 


I  have  denied,  I  do  still  deny,  the 
oyerpowering  influence  commonly  at- 
tributed to  rank  and  fortune ;  and  let 
me  not  be  accused  of  ofiering  opinions, 
without  at  least  having  had  some  op- 
portunities for  judgment.  If  there  be 
a  situation  in  which,  beyond  all  others, 
a  man  is  shut  out  from  kll  probabihty 
of  advanoement,  it  is  the  situation  of  a 


private  soldier.  But  the  free,  undaunt- 
ed spirit,  which  sinks  not  in  extremity, 
can  draw,  even  from  peculiar  difiicultTy 
pecuhar  advantage ; — where  lead  only 
is  hoped  for,  grains  of  gold  excite  sur- 
prise ; — a  slender  light  shews  far,  when 
all  is  dark  around  it. 

Twelve  months  passed  heavily  with 
me  in  the  31st  dragoons.    My  appa- 
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rently  intuitive  dexterity  in  military 
exercises,  saved  me  from  annoyance  or 
personal  indignity^  and  might,  in  a 
certain  way>  have  procured  me  promo- 
tion. But  a  halberd,  as  it  happened, 
was  not  my  object.  I  looked  for  de- 
liverance from  my  existing  bondage,  to 
the  falling  in  with  some  wealthy  and 
desirable  woman.  And,  in  the  strict 
performance  of  asoldier'sduty — active, 
vigilant,  obedient,  and  abstaining — ^I 
waited  with  patience  for  the  arrival  of 
opportunity. 

I  waited  till  my  patience  was  ex- 
hausted half  a  dozen  times  over ;  but 
the  interim  certainly  was  not  passed  in 
idleness.  He  whose prospectliesstraight 
forward,  is  seldom  content  to  look  about 
him ;  but  there  was  matter  for  analysis 
and  curious'investigation  on  every  side 
of  me.  As  an  officer,  I  had  seen  little 
of  the  true  character  or  condition  of 
the  soldiery ;  and  a  regiment  of  cavah*y 
is  really  a  machine  of  strange  constitu- 
tion— I  say, "  of  cavalry,"  par  prefer-- 
ence,  because  there  is  generally  about  a 
dragoon  regiment  a  more  lofty,  though 
perhaps  not  more  just  style  and  feeling, 
than  belongs  (from  whatever  cause)  to 
our  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  31st  regiment  was  remarkable 
for  the  splendour  of  its  uniform  and 
appointments;  an  attribute  rather  any- 
thing than  advantageous  to  the  soldier; 
but  which  always,  nevertheless,  ope- 
rates powerfully  in  the  recruiting  of  a 
corps.  We  had  men  amongst  us  from 
almost  every  class  of  society.  There 
were  linen- weavers  from  Ireland— col- 
liers from  Warwickshire  and  Shrop- 
shire— ploughmen,  game-keepers,  and 
poachers,  from  every  quarter  and  coun- 
ty. There  were  men  too  of  higher  rank, 
as  regarded  their  previous  condition ; 
and  that  in  a  number  very  little  ima« 
gined  by  the  world.  There  were  men 
of  full  age,  who  had  run  throu^  for- 
tunes— ^lads  who  had  quarrelled  with,  or 
been  deserted  by,  their  families — ^ruin- 
ed gamblers — cidevant  fortune-hunt- 
ers— ear-officers,  and  strolling  players. 
In  a  company  so  heterogeneous,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  the 
peace,  but  for  that  law  which  visited 
the  black  eye  as  a  breach  of  military 
discipline.  As  men,  those  who  had 
been  "  gentlemen"  were  incomparably 
the  worst  characters.  Some  of  them 
vapoured,  or  at  least  talked,  about  their 
origin,  and  so  exposed  themselves  to 
the  ridicule  whicn  waits  upon  iallen 
dignity.   Others  made  use  of  their  pa- 


trician acquirements  to  seduce  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  their  more  ple- 
beian comrades.  They  were  dissipated 
in  their  habits,  ribald  in  their  discourse^ 
and  destitute  even  of  any  remnant  of 
honest  or  decent  principle. 

The  poachers  among  us  were  another 
party,  almost  of  themselves ;  for  the 
game-keepers — the  same  animals  do^ 
mesticated — ^never  cordially  agreed  with 
them.  Idle  in  their  habits ;  slovenly 
in  their  appearance ;  these  feUows  were 
calculated,  nevertheless,  to  make  ad- 
mirable soldiers  in  the  field.  Their  cou- 
rage was  peculiarly  of  the  true  Eng- 
lish character ;  slow  something  to  be 
excited ;  but,  when  excited,  impossible 
to  be  overcome.  I  remember  one  of 
them  well — ^for  his  anecdotes  used  to 
amuse  me — who,  for  two  years,  had 
been  the  scourge  of  every  preserve  with- 
in ten  miles  of  his  parish ;  and  who 
had,  with  difficulty,  escaped  transport- 
ation, by  enUsting  as  a  soldier.  He 
was  a  strong,  muscular  lad,  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty ;  not  of  large  sta- 
ture, or  of  handsome  appearance ;  but 
of  a  resolution,  or  rather  of  an  obdu- 
racy, which  nothing  short  of  death 
could  have  subdued.  I  saw  him  once 
fight,  after  repeated  provocation,  with 
a  fourteen-stone  Irishman  of  the  18tl|, 
who  was  the  lion  of  his  troop.  The  bat- 
tle lasted,  without  any  etiquette  of  the 
prize-ring,  in  constant  fighting,  more 
than  an  hour.  My  acquaintance  w^s 
knocked  down  in  every  round,  for  the 
first  thirty  minutes;  but  the  blows 
made  no  more  impression  upon  him  than 
they  would  have  done  upon  a  man  of 
iron.  That  he  had  the  worst  of  the 
battle,  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  ; 
he  fell,  and  rose — ^fell,  rose  again,  and 
struck  on.  Nothing  but  the  loss  of 
sight,  or  of  life,  could  have  subdued 
him ;  and  I  firmly  believe  he  would 
have  destroyed  himself,  if  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up.  At  length  his 
antag(Hiist's  confidence  gave  way  before 
his  obstinacy;  and  there  was  some- 
thing almost  staggering  to  the  senses  in 
the  appearance  of  it.  The  man  seem- 
ed to  get  no  worse,  for  a  beating  that 
might  have  destroyed  half-a-dozen.  He 
spoke  very  little ;  never  broke  his 
ground ;  and  rose  with  a  smile,  after 
such  falls  as  might  have  crushed  him 
to  pieces.  Both  parties  6uffi?red  severe- 
Iv ;  my  fiiend  rather  the  most ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour's  fighting,  the  Hi- 
bernian owned  himself  vanquished. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  qualities 
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of  these  men  individually^  taken  as  a  battalion;  and  after  compelling  ns^eren 

body,  they  were  amenable,  reasonable  in  cold  weather,  to  go  through  a  te- 

beings.    To  have  made  them,  indivi-  dious  parade  on  a  Sunday,  was  so  mer- 

dually,  discontented,  would  have  been  ciless  as  always  to  make  a  long  speech 

difficult ;  to  have  tampered  with  them,  at  the  end  of  it. 

en  masse,  quite  impossible.  The  sound  Our  third  commandant,  and  the  only 

of  the  word  "  discipline,"  had  a  sort  one  whom  I   ever  dreaded— for  the 

of  magical  effect  upon  their  minds,  whims  of  the  second  hardly  passed 

Their  obedience  (from  its  uniform  en-  what  might  be  called  vexations— our 

forcement)  became  perfectly  mecbani-  third  commandant  was  a  fool ;  and,  of 

cal ;  and  severity  excited  little  com-  course,  being  a  soldier,  a  martinet, 

plaint,  for  it  was  understood  to  be  the  Quite  incompetent  to  the  discussion  of 

custom  of  the  service.  any  possible  matter  beyond  the  polish 

We  had  three  different  commanding  of  a  carbine- barrel,  or  the  number  of 

officers  during  the  time  of  my  slay  at  paces  in  which  a  regiment  ought  to 

Lymington  ;  but  there  was  only  one  cross  the  parade-ground,  he  gave  his 

who  ever  disturbed  the  temper  of  the  whole  attention  to  what  he  termed  the 

garrison ;  and  even  he  failed  to  excite  "  miUtary"  appearance  of  his  troops. 

any  feeling  beyond  great  personal  ha-  A  speck  upon  a  man's  uniform — a  hftir 

tred  to  himself.  too  much  or  too  little  in  a  whisker— 

The  first  commandant  was  a  man  a  spot,  or  a  drop  of  water,  upon  the 

who  had  himself  been  a  private  sol-  floor  of  a  room  in  which  thirty  men 

dier ;  and  who  had  risen,  by  degrees,  inhabited,  ate,  drank,  and  slept ;  these 

to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Cor-  were  crimes  which  never  foiled  to  call 

poral  punishment  was  his  reliance.  He  down  heavy  retribution.    And  perfec- 

punished  seldom,  but  severely.    And  tion,  with  this  gentleman,  was  almost 

this  man,  though  a  strict  disciplina-  as  much  a  fault  as  negligence.  He  lived 

rian,  was  universally  popular.  only  upon  orders,  reprimands,   and 

Our  second  leader  was  a  well-mean-  whippings.    The  man  who  cotild  not 

ing  man,  but  a  theorist ;  and  he  seem-  do  his  duty,  was  to  be  tortured  as  a 

ed  to  have  been  sent  as  a  punishment  matter  of  course ;  the  man  who  did  it 

for  the  sins  of  the  whole  garrison.  He  well,  was  corrected  as  *'  a  conceited  fel* 

was  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  low."    Every  process  under  his  juris- 

corporal  punisnment,  as  tending  to  de-  diction  was  conducted  at  the  point  of 

grade,  and  break  the  spirit  of  the  sol-  the  "  damme."   He  attempted  to  make 

dier  ;  and,  being  puzzled,  as  a  wiser  his  officers  cut  their  hair  m  a  particn- 

head  might  be,  in  the  substitution  of  lar  shape.   He  forbad  a  staff-adjutant, 

other  penalties,  he  actually  put  his  men  who  could  not  afford  to  give  up  bis 

through  a  course  of  experiments  upon  place,  ever  to  quit  the  l^rrack-yard 

the  subject.     For  example, — having  without  stating  where  he  was  going  to. 

heard  that  Alfred  the  Great  made  an  I  have  known  him  set  three  hundred 

arrangement  by  which  every  man  be-  men  to  pick  straws  off  a  stable-vartl^ 

came,  to  a  certain  degree,  answerable  where  every  fresh  puff  of  winu  left 

for  his  neighbour.  Major  W re-  them  their  labours  to  begin  agaim 

solved  to  introduce  the  same  system  Eventually  the  fellow  joined  a  regi- 

into  bis  own  depot ;  and  whenever,  ac-  ment  in  India  ;  and  fell  in  a  skumiuiy 

cordingly,  any  soldier  was  absent  from  by  a  ball,  it  was  supposed,  from  one  of 

buracks  without  leave — ^and,  in  a  gar-  his  own  soldiers, 

risen  of  a  thousand  men,  some  one  or  But  I  was  weary  of  examining  cha- 

other  was  pretty  sure  to  be  always  ah-  racters,  and  avoiding  persecutions.     I 

sent — he  confined  the  remaining  nine  was  tired  of  being  a  favourite  amone 

hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  their  bar-  the  nursery  girls  of  Lymington,  and 

racks,  until  he  returned.  Indeed  with-  even  of  enjoying  the  enmity  of  the 

out,  I  believe,  the  least  feeling  of  cruel-  young  gen  tlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

ty  or  malice,  this  man  passed  half  his  I  had  become  weary  of  the  honour  and 

tone  in  devising  inflictions,  and  the  discomfort  of  endurance — I  sighed,  in 

other  half  in  practising  them  upon  us.  the  midst  of  exertion,  for  exertion's  re- 

And,  besides  this,  he  fatigued  us  with  ward — I  never  doubted   that  talent 

eternal  inspections ;  wasted  more  paper  must,  in  time,  find  its  level ;  but  I  had 

in  writing  rules  and  regulations,  tnan  begun  to  doubt  whether  man*s  life 

might  have  made  cartridges  for  a  whole  would  be  long  enough  to  aflbrd  the 
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waiting,  when  the  chance  that  I  was  advantages,   my  venturing   even    to 

hoping,  and  wishing  for,  appeared.  think  of  Mrs  Levine  upon  the  credit 

How  constantly  do  men  ascribe  to  of  such  a  service  as  I  had  performed, 

momentary  impulse,  acts  which  really  may  appear  to  savour  not  a  little  of  pre- 

are  founded  in   deep  premeditation,  sumption.     Setting  the  event  apart,  I 

Mistakes,  surprises,  jokes,  and  even  should  maintain  a  different  opinion.  A 

quarrels,  pass  current  as  accidental,  hundred  qualifications,  which  would 

which  are  in  truth  matters  of  malice  only  have  been  of  course  in  a  man  of 

prepense.    My  object  at  Lymington  rank,  in  a  peasant  would  excite  sur- 

was,  to  introduce  myself  to  persons  of  prise,  and,  consequently,  interest.  Mv 

consideration ;  and  witJh  that  view,  for  encounter  in  the  market-place,  though 

months,  I  carried  my  life,  as  it  were,  a  vulgar  one,  had  given  me  some  op-« 

in  my  hand.    Every  moment  that  I  portunity  for  display ;  and  a  private 

could  snatch  from  the  routine  of  mili-  soldier,  who  possessed  figure,  accom- 

tary  duty,  was  systematically  devoted  plishment,  and  deportment — ^who  could 

to  searching  after  adventure.    There  make  verses,  make  love,  and,  moreover, 

was  not  a  family  of  condition  within  fight  like  a  Turk — such  a  man  would 

five  miles  of  the  depot,  but  I  had  my  secure  attention ;  and  love  follows  very 

eye  upon  their  motions  and  arrange-  easily.    I  cannot  afford  now  to  dwell 

ments.    How  often,  while  watching  upon  details ;  but,  whatever  be  the  va- 

their  gay  parties  on  the  river,  did  I  lue  of  my  general  principle,  conse- 

pray  for  some  dreadful  accident  which  quences,  in  the  particular  instance,  did 

might  give  me  an  opportunity  of  dis-  approve  my  dream.  Within  six  months, 

tinguishing  myself !  How  often  have  I  had  disclosed  my  real  name  and  rank  ' 

I  wished,  in  riding  night  picquet  or  ex-  — eloped  with  Mrs  Levine — ^fought  a 

press,  that  some  passing  equipage  would  duel  with  her  husband — and  had  a 

be  attacked  by  robbers,  that  I  might  verdict  entered  against  me  in  the  Court 

make  my  fortune  by  defeating  them  !  of  King's  Bench,  with  damages,  by  de- 

I  saw,  by  chance,  one  evening,  a  mill  fault,  to  the  amount  of  L.10,000. 
on  fire  in  the  distance ;  and,  ihaking       ■  There  is  this  circumstance,  among  a 

sure  it  was  a  nobleman's  seat,  swam  thousand  others,  to  attach  us  to  the  fe- 

through  two  rivers  to  arrive  at  it.    At  male  sex,  that  a  man  can  scarce,  in  any 

length,  the  common-place  incident —  case,  whatever  the  degree  of  friendship, 

I  had  looked  for  it,  though,  a  hundred  receive  a  favour  from  his  fellow  man, 

times — the  common-place  incident  of  without  some  feeling  of  inferiority ; 

two  tipsy  farmers,  on  a  fair  day,  af-  while,  from  a  woman,  each  new  act  of 

fironting  an  officer  in  Lymington  mar-,  kindness,  or  of  bounty,  seems  but  a 

ket-place,  who  had  a  lady  on  his  arm,  tribute  to  his  merit,  and  a  proof  of  her 

gave  me  the  chance  I  had  so  long  affection. 

sought.  This  affair  gave  me  an  oppor-  My  encounter  with  Levine  produced 
tunity  of  being  useful  to  Captain  and  very  trifling  consequences.  Both  par- 
Mrs  Levine.  ties  were  slightly  wounded  at  the  first 

The  honourable  Augustus  Levine,  who  fire,  and  neither  appeared  anxious  to 

had  joined  the  garrison  but  a  few  days  try  the  fortune  of  a  second.    The  pe- 

when  this  accident  befell  him,  was  one  nalty  of  L.10,000  was  a  more  serious 

of  those  men  of  fortune  who  seem  born  matter  to  deal  with.  Mrs  Levine  pos- 

for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  poor  sessed,  independent  of  her  husband,  an 

fellows  in  contentment  with  their  des-  income  exceeding  L.800  a-year ;  but 

tiny.  He  was  an  abject  creature,  both  that  property  formed  no  fund  for  the 

in  heart  and  mind.  Despicable  (there  payment  of  a  large  sum  in  damages, 

be  more  such)  in  person  as  in  princi-  Our  only  alternative  was  to  quit  Eng- 

ple.    And  yet  the  worm  was  brother  land  immediately, 
to  an  earl — ^he  was  master  of  a  fine        I  enter  here  with  pain  upon  an  epoch 

estate — he  commanded  an  hundred  in  my  history, which  filled  upisadly  and 

soldiers  ;  and   (a  man  may  have  too  wearily  a  period  of  five  years.   Isabella 

many  blessings)  he  had  a  young  and  Levine  was  a  woman  whose  personals 

handsome  wife.  charms  were  perhaps  among  the  weak- 

Wlien  I  declare  that  Lymington  est  of  the  attractions  she  possessed.  If 
Barracks  were  full  of  stripling  officers,.  I  had  sought  her  in  the  beginning  from 
who,  in  addition  to  wealth  and  station,  interested  motives,  I  did  not  long  pro- 
possessed  (many  of  them)  all  personal  fess  a  passion.vlthout  really  entertain* 
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ing  it.  That  uhe  had  deserted  such  a  I  shall  never  forget — ^fbr  my  time 
hushand  as  Levine^  seemed  to  me  no  indeed  is  almost  come — the  tmrture 
stain  upon  her  virtue.  He  had  hcen  which  it  cost  me  to  carry  my  good  re- 
forced  upon  her  hy  the  command  of  an  solutions  into  effect — the  days,  the 
unde  on  whom  she  depended;  and  weeks^  the  years,  that  I  suffered/ of  sa- 
who  himself  had  felt  so  little  confidence  tiety^  weariness,  indifference,  disgust, 
in  the  man  of  his  selection^  that,  in  I  am  convinced  that  the  decline  of  my 
giving  his  niece  a  large  fortune,  he  re-  passion  for  Isabella  was  only  hastened 
served  it  principally  within  her  own  by  my  efforts  to  conceal  and  to  resist  it.. 
control.  Was  it  a  crime  in  Isabella,  The  love  of  full  liberty^  which  I  had 
that  she  quitted  a  being  whom  she  could  been  used  fVeely  to  indulge,  acquired 
not  love  ?  Was  she  a  companion  for  now  tenfold  force  from  the  restraint  to 
stupidity — for  slovenliness — for  bru-  which  I  subjected  myself.  The  com- 
tality  ?  Was  she  a  subject  for  neglect,  pany  of  the  plainest  woman  of  my  ac- 
and  for  coarse  infidelity  i^  Was  it  fit  quaintance  would  have  been  delightful 
that  her  tenderness,  Jher  beauty,  and  to  me,  compared  with  the  uniformity 
her  youth,  should  be  wasted  upon  a  of  beauty. 

creature  who  could  not  appreciate  what  I  bore  up  against  these  inclination^ 

he  was  possessing  ?    She  did  not  sell  until  my  very  brain  became  afiected. 

herself  to  me  for  title  or  for  fortune.  My  senses  grew  morbid  from  excess  of 

She  was  not  seduced  by  a  fashion  or  a  inflammation.    And,  withal,  I  could 

feather.   If  she  loved  me — and  I  think  perform  but  half  the  task  I  had  impo- 

she  did  love  me — ^it  was  for  myself  sed  on  myself.    I  might  refuse  to  love 

alone.  other  women,  but  I  could  not  compel 

Impressed  with  these  feelings,  I  left  myself  to  love  Isabella.  My  attentions 

England  a  second  time  for  Lisbon.  The  continued;  but  they  were  the  atten« 

war  had  now  been  carried  into  the  heart  tions  of  a  prescribed  duty.    The  ieel- 

of  France,  and  the  Peninsula  had  a  ings  I  had  once  entertained  towards 

prospect  of  sufficient  security.     If,  by  her — the  letters  I  had  written  to  her— 

law,  I  was  prevented  from  marrying  for  I  chanced  once  by  accident  to  &n 

Isabella,  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  by  on  some  of  them — the  whole  seemed  a 

affection,  I  held  myself  bound  to  her  dream — a  delusion — a  delirium— from 

for  ever.  I  took  it  as  an  admitted  prin-  which  I  had  recovered,  and  the  remem- 

ciple,  that  every  man  must  settle  at  brance  of  which  excited  wonder, 

some  time ;  and  deliberately  formed  Steadily  to  pursue  the  course  upon 

my  plan  of  lasting,  domestic  happi-  which  I  bad  determined,  was  not  to 

ness.  cheat  myself  of  the  conviction  that 

I  ^ad  not  then  ascertained  that  the  that  course  was  destroying  me.  ,In  vain 

very  thought  of  a  set  system  is  destruc-  did  I  recollect  what  I  owed  to  Isabel- 

tion  to  everything  in  the  nature  of  en-  la ; — ^her  uniformly  excellent  conduct, 

joyment.    I  had  yet  to  discover,  that  it  — the  sacrifices  she  had  made  for  me. 

was  better  even  to  die  at  once,  than  These  images  refused  to  dwell  upon 

await,  in  one  fixed  posture,  the  wearing  my-  imagination.    They  were  as  sna- 

of  unprofitable  vacancy.  dows  in  the  water,  wmch  eluded  my 

I  set  out  with  a  wish,  as  well  as  a  grasp  when  I  would  have  seized  them, 
resolution,  to  act  well.  I  had  seen  the  I  found  only  a  woman  who,  now,  was 
errors  of  married  men,  and  I  deter-  in  my  way ;  who,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
mined  to  avoid  them.  I  will  treat  a  bestow  happiness  upon  me;  but  who,  in 
woman,  said  I,  with  that  attention  ikct,  drove  me  to  frenzy.  I  would  again 
'  which  she  is  entitled  to  demanfir— I  will  have  been  left  destitute ;  I  would  have 
not  render  her  miserable  by  my  dissi-  returned  to  my  ration  and  my  broad- 
pations — I  will  not  insult  her  by  slight-  sword ;  I  would  have  submitted  to  any- 
mg  her  society — I  will  love  none  but  thing  to  have  been  once  more  a  free 
Isabella :  aud  with  her  my  hours  shall  man,  but  to  desert  Isabella,  or  to  be  de- 
be  passed.  I  now  see  ill  omen  in  these  serted  by  her ; — I  was  not  (Heaven  be 
my  first  resolutions.  A  man  does  not  praised  f)  quite  villain  enough  to  take 
put  himself  upon  the  defensive,  unless  the  first  course ;  my  pride  could  not 
ne  feels  cause  to  apprehend  attack.  I  have  endured  that  sne  should  take  the 
suspect  Uiat,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  second. 

the  sight  of  the  collar  already  made  me  There  are  limits  to  the  capacity  of 

uneasy.  human  endurance.    We  are  none  of 
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us  so  fkr  from  insanity  as  we  believe 
ourselves.  My  temper  nad  suffered  in 
the  course  of  these  conflicts^  a  shock 
from  which,  I  think,  it  never  after- 
wards recovered ;  when  a  train  of  new 
circumstances^  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected, broke,  for  good  or  ill,  the  tram- 
mels which  entangled  me. 

We  had  been  five  years  together, 
and  I  had  been  four  years  miserable, 
when  a  habitual  depression,  which  I 
had  perceived,  but  neglected  to  speak 
of— for,  in  the  icver  of  my  own  soul, 
I  had  no  thought  for  the  distress  of 
otliers — this  terminated  in  the  serious 
illness  of  Isabella.  At  first,  supposing 
her  indisposition  to  be  transient,  I 
treated  it  as  an  affair  of  domestic  rou- 
tine, taking  every  precaution  for  her 
safety,  rather  as  a  matter  of  course,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  anxiety ;  But  an 
intimation  from  my  physician  that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  real  danger^  aroused 
me  from  that  apathy  with  which  I 
contemplated  all  passing  events. 

"Danger?  What  danger? — There 
could  be  no  danger;  the  man  must  be 
mistaken." 

"  He  was  not  mistaken.  My  wife's 
complaint  was  low,  nervous  fever; 
brought  on,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  by 
some  cause  operating  upon  the  mind ; 
and,  if  her  spirits  could  not  be  kept  up^ 
her  peril  was  immediate." 

I  never  received  any  intelligence 
with  greater  discomposure  in  my  life. 
A  variety  of  recollections,  very  like 
accusations,  crowded  one  after  the 
other  suddenly  upon  my  memory.  My 
heart  awoke  from  that  lethargy  into 
which  long  suffering  had  plunged  it. 
Still,  I  thought,  the  thing  must  be  ex- 
aggerated.—" Her  spirits  kept  up  ?"— 
Why,  they  must  be  kept  up.  "  What 
was  to  be  done  to  keep  them  up  ?"— 
That,  the  adviser  left  to  me. 

I  visited  Isabella  with  feelings  which 
I  could  scarce  acknowledge  even  to 
myself.  She  sent  for  me  as  I  was  going 
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ly  discovers  that  the  last  whirl  has 
broken  it. 

I  had  seen  Isabella  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  but  I  found  her  much  worete 
than  I  had  expected.  I  leaned  upon 
her  bed ;  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  gather  firmness  to  express  her- 
self. At  length  she  spoke; — and  I 
hear  her  accents  at  this  moment. 

She  spoke,  with  apparent  confidence, 
of  her  approaching  death.  "  She  re- 
gretted it,  for  my  sake,  because  her 
fortune  would  die  with  her." — "  Could 
she  but  have  secured  my  future  hap- 
piness and  safety,  as  she  had  nothing 
left  in  life  to  hope  for,  so  she  would 
have  had  nothing  to  desire." 

These  are  common-place  expres- 
sions, perhaps  I  shall  be  told.  The  fact 
may  be  so ; — Death  is  very  common- 
place. But  those,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  course  decidedly  evil,  have  been 
cursed  with  sufficient  perception  to 
abhor  the  guilt  they  could  not  abstain 
from — such  only  can  appreciate  my 
feelings  at  that  moment.  The  mere 
mention  of  Isabella's  death,  as  possible, 
carried  distraction  to  my  soul!  She 
told  me,  that  she  had  long  seen  tlie  de- 
cline of  my  affection ; — "  her  only  wish 
was,  that  it  could  have  lasted  while 
she-lived  I" — I  stood  before  her  a  con- 
victed villahi.  I  could  not  lie — I  could 
not  speak ; — at  last,  I  wept,  or  I  had 
Idied. 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  particu- 
lars of  this  interview ! — She  thanked 
me  for  the  uniform  kindness  I  had 
shewn  her ; — ^for  the  effort  with  which 
I  had  avoided  connexions  which  she 
had  but  too  plainly  seen  my  desire  tp 
form. — "  Could  1  pardon  her  for  the 
pain  that  she  had  caused  me  ?  I  should 
be  happier  after  her  death ;  for,  if  it 
left  me  poor,  it  would  at  least  restore 
me  to  my  liberty." 

Let  me  do  myself  justice  here,  as  I 
have  visited  justice  upon  myself  else* 
where,    I  was  not  quite  a  wretch.  If 


to  her  chamber ;  and  my  purpose  of    my  passions  were  habitually  fierce  and 
gouig  almost  changed.  I  know  not  how     ungovernable,  their  impulse  in   the 


to  describe  the  sensation  which  her 
message  produced.  I  was  going  to  her 
at  the  very  moment  unsummoned;  and 
vet  the  summons  compelled  me  to  turn 
back.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  is  detected  in  a  crime :  for  that 


good  cause  was  as  powerfril  as  in  the 
cause  of  ill. 

I  knelt  beside  Isabella's  bed.  I  con« 
fessed  the  truth  of  all  she  charged  m6 
with.  I  invoked  curses  on  my  restleil 
temper; — swore  that  all  my  former 


must  suppose  a  previous  consciousness  love  for  her  was  rekindled ; — that  I 

that  he  was  committing  one.     It  was  would  not  survive  her  death ; — that  I 

the  alarm  rather  of  a  dhild  who  plays  should  esteem  mjrself  her  murderer ! 

with  a  forbidden  bauble,  and  sudden-  Nor  did  I  at  thai  moment,  so  help  me. 
Vol.  XIY.  3  F 
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Heaven^  utter  any  sentiment  which  I  measure  restored  her  peace  of  mind  ; 

did  not  feel.    If  I  did  not  at  that  mo-  and  I  was  seriously  resolving  to  like  a 

ment    love   Isahella    passionately,   I  peaceful  lite ;  when  a  circumstance  ocv 

would  have  laid  my  life  down  with  curred  well  calculated  again  to  put  my 

pleasure  for  her  s&fety — for  her  happi-  resolution  to  the  proof, 
ness.  And  I  trusted  that  I  had  in  some 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Had  I  heen  asked  ibr  which  of  my  will — ^you  always   m!U8t-*4ove  flame 

virtues  I  should  ever  have  a  fortune  woman ;  can  I  know  this,  and  yet  live 

given  me^  I  might  have  bad  some  dif-  with  you^  and  be  conscious  that  ywt 

ficulty^  and  should  have  had^  in  an-  do  not  love  me? 

swering  the  question.  It  was  my  fate,  *'  For  three  years  I  have  endured  to 

however,  for  once  to  be  enriched  bymy  see  you  wretched,  and  to  feel  myself 

irregularities.  My  grandfather,  pene-  the  cause  of  your  distress.    Could  F 

trated  on  a  sudden  with  admiration  of  feel  this,  and  yet  be  happy  ?  What  did 

the  man  vi^ho  had  brought  his  family-  I  gain  by  depriving  others  oS  your 

name  so  much  into  discussion,  died,  heart,  when  I  knew  that,  to  me,  your 

after  making  twenty  wills  in  favour  of  heart  ^as  lost  for  ever  }  A  thousand 

twenty  different  people ;  and,  passing  times  have  I  wished  that  your  scru^lea 

over  my  father,^  bequeathed  a  property  would  give  way,  and  that  you  would 

of  £4000  a-year  to  me.  be  happy  in  a  course  which  could  have 

I  premised  that,  about  this  time,  added  nothing  to  my  misery.    I  have 

some  unforeseen  occurrences  befel  me.  borne  all  this  long ;  but  my  motive  for 

Two  of  these  I  have  already  described ;  bearing  it  is  at  an  end.  Your  accessioa 

the  third  was,  of  all,  the  most  unex-  of  fortune  makes  my'presence  no  longer 

pected.    While  I  was  busy  in  prepar-  necessary.  You  have  now  open  before 

ations  for  returning  to  England,  and  you  that  career  for  which  yoi^bave  ao' 

devising  schemes  out  of  number  for  long  panted ;  I  believe  that  you  are 

pleasures  and  splendour  when  I  should  capable  of  sacrificing  it  for  me ;  bufr 

arrive  there — Isabella  left  me*  can  I  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  yoo,- 

It  was  a  blow  for  which,  less  than  for  Charles  ?  Can  I  exact  it  ?  Do  ydu  thinlc 

a  miracle,  I  was  prepared.  Betuining  I  could  value  it  } 

one  eveni  ng  from  shootings — we  w«re  "  Farewell^!  1  will  no  longer  continue 

then  living  at  Condeixa,^— I  found  a  to  hang  upon  you,  interrupting  enjoy^ 

letter  in  her  hand  lying  sealed  upon  ment»  in  which  lam  forlHoden  to  par- 

my  table.    The  sight  of  the  address  ticipate.  Farewell !  My  pen  tremldeB' 

alone  paralysed  me.    What  had  hap-  as  I  write  the  wovdt;  but  be  aistized; 

pened,  flashed  in  an  instant  across  my  that  I  write  it  irrevocably^. 

n»ind.  The  contents  of  the  letter  were  *'  Do  not  distract  us  both  by  vaw' 

these  I —  endeavours  to  recall  me.   If  love  were 

"  If  I  have  used  deception  towards  yours  to  give,  I  know,.  I  feel,,  that 

you,  Charles,.  beUeve  me  it  is  now  for  you  would  give  it  to  me  ;  but  it  is  no^ 

the  flrst  time.  I  wish  to  spare  you  the  Charles,  at  your  disposal.    Farewell, 

needless  agony  of  bidding  me  farewell ;  once  more ;  for  I  had  intended  but  to 

I  wish  to  secure  myself  against  the  say,  '  Farewell  V  May  you  be  happy^ 

danger  of  being  diverted  from  a  course  though  my  day  of  happiness  is  over, 

which  reflection  has  convinced  me  is  Thank  Heaven,  your  impetuous  tem* 

the  best.  I  cannot  forget  that  you  have  per  is  no  longer  likely  to  be  excited  by 

ceased  to  love  me ;  I  have  known  the  want  of  means  to  tnose  enterprisee^ 

fact  long,  but  circumstances  have  kept  which  might  not  always  be  successful ; 

me  silent.  I  acquit  you.  Heaven  is  my  but,  if  ever  chance  should  place  you: 

witness !   of  unkiiidness>  or  ingrati-  again  in  such  emergency^  aa  to  make 

*liide;— esteem, — affection — re^urd^-  IsabeUa'sr  fortune— her  life — her  love 

eompassion — I    know  you  gave  me  — ^worth  your  acceptance,  then— anid 

these ;  and  love  is  not  at  our  command,  then  only — will  she  consent  again  ti> 

There  are  men  from  whom  I  could  be  hear  from  you." 

satisfied  with  kindness  and  esteem  ;  She  is  living  yet, — I  tmat  she  is ! 

but  I  cannot  fall  so  low  as  to  accept  If  the  last  prayers  of  one  who  baa 

pity,  Charles^  from  you;  you  always  prayed  but  too   seldom  ;^-'if  those 
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prayers  may  be  heard  which  merit  nor 
hearing  nor  value ; — ^if  mercy  for  an- 
other can  be  granted  to  him  who  dares 
not — cannot — ask  it  for  himself—then 
may  every  blessing  she  can  wish  for — 
every  blessing  which  can  wait  on  life, 
be  hers ;  may  she  know  that^  in  my 
last  hour^  my  thoughts  were  upon  her; 
that  my  latest  wishes  were  breathed 
for  her  safety — ^for  her  happiness ! 

How  merely  is  man  the  creature  of 
events  over  which  he  has  no  control  \ 
When  I  kissed  Isabella's  forehead, 
scarce  six  hours  before  she  wrote  that 
letter,  bow  far  was  I  from  imagining 
chat  I  then  beheld  her  for  the  last 
time !  and  whata  turn  did  our  separa- 
tion give,  probably,  to  my  destiny !  I 
deq>ise  the  pedantic  dogma  which 
says,  *^  no  one  can  be  missed."  Ill  as 
I  tnink  of  human  nature,  I  think  that 
assertion  is  a  libel  upon  it.  Among 
creatures  who  have  as  little  of  discri- 
mination as  of  feeling, — to  whom  the 
newest  fool  is  always  the  most  welcome 
friend, — ^by  such  beings  it  may  be  true, 
that  '^  no  one  can  be  missed ;"  but  I 
deny  that  any  man  of  common  senai- 
bility  or  perception,  can  part  Jbr  ever, 
even  frcpn  a  mere  companion,  without 
remembrance  and  r^ret. 

I  paused,  for  my  brain  was  giddy 
after  reading  Isabella's  letter.  My  first 
thought  was  to  follow  her ;  but,  on 
reflection,  I  abandoned  the  design.  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  hope  to  overcome 
her  fixed  belief,  that  the  continuance 
of  our  connection  would,  on  my  part, 
be  a  sacrifice.  She  had  retired  into  a 
convent,  the  Lady  Superior  of  which 
had  long  been  known  to  us ;  and  I  felt 
that  she  must  be  happier  there,  or  any- 
where, than  with  me.  Should  it  seem 
that  my  decision  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  convenient  one,  I  swear 
that  it  was  a  decision  in  which  my 
wishes  had  no  part.  No  honourable  or 
feeling  man  will  doubt  my  candour  in 
this  statement.  He  will  know,  if  not 
from  experience,  from  instinct,  that, 
had  I  listened  to  my  own  wishes,  I 
should  only  have  thought  of  recover- 
ing Isabella.  He  will  know  that  ker 
al]^nce  left  a  blank  in  my  heart ;  that, 
spite  of  philosophy,  axiom,  or  authori- 
-ty,  I  felt  there  was  a  something  miss- 
ing— wanting; — a  reliance,  a  consola- 
tion, Si  point  d'appui  to  the  mind,  which 
iiiothing  but  the  society  of  woman 
could  supply. 
And,  if  I  have  loved  other  women, 


Isabella  has  not  been  forgotten.  In  the 
maddest  moments  of  gaiety,  in  the. 
wildest  hours  of  licence,  the  doubt  of 
her  existence — the  certainty  of  her 
vrretchedness — has  dash&d  across  my 
mind,  and  poisoned  the  cup  of  plea- 
sure at  my  lips.  Before  I  quitted  Por- 
tugal, I  wrote  her  letter  after  letter, 
in  treating,  promising,  imploring  her 
return.  If  it  was  not  for  ray  love  that 
I  desired  to  change  her  resolution,  I 
swear  -that  for  my  mere  ouietude,  for 
my  peace  of  mind,  I  wished  to  do  it. 
Ah  .1  what  have  I  to  regret  in  being 
compelled  to  <|uit  a  world,  where,  to 
possess  feeUng  or  reflection,  is  to  be 
eternally  unhappy ;  where  passion 
leaves  its  victim  no  choice,  butnn  his 
own  wretchedness,  or  in  the  misery  oi 
those  whom,  at  his  soul's  hazard,  he 
would  shield  from  harm ;  and  where 
die  being  who  enjoys  the  most  of  gra- 
tification himself,  is  the  creature  who 
is  most  callous  to  the  «ul&rangs  of  aU 
around  him  i 

It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had 
completed  my  dispositions  as  to  Isa- 
bella's fortune ;  until  I  was  about  to 
embark  for  England, — to  place  dis- 
tance— seas — ^between  us ; — I  did  not ' 
not  fully,  until  that  moment,  feel  wha^ 
it  was  to  part  from  her  for  ever.  I  wrote 
to  her  once  more,  even  while  my  vessel 
was  under  sail.  Though  I  was  sensible 
of  the  folly,  I  wrote  the  letter  with  my 
blood.  I  entreated  that  she  would  fol- 
low me — ^and  follow  me  without  delay. 
I  declared  that  I  should  expect  her — 
that  I  would  take  no  denial — that  I 
should  wait  for  her  at  the  first  English 
port.  Widi  that  strange  confidence 
which  men  often  have  when  their 
hopes  are  totally  desperate,  I  went  490 
far  even  as  te  appoint  the  hotel  at 
which  I  should  stay.  I  really  did  ex« 
pect  that  Isabella  would  follow  me  to 
England.  I  wronged  her  firmness.  The 
ship  in  which  I  had  embarked  met 
with  contrary  winds.  A  subsequently 
sailing  vessel  reached  England  before 
us.  I  found,  on  landing  at  Falmouth,  a 
packet  from  Isabella  ;  but  it  contained 
only  her  picture,  and  these  words— 
"  JDo  not  forget  me." 

That  picture  hangs  about  my 
at  the  moment  while  I  write.  I 
die  with  it  next  my  heart.  As 
magnet,  catching  eagerly  each  particle 
of  iron,  lets  golden  sands  roll  on  un- 
heeded by,  so  memory  treasures  up  our 
moments  of  misfortune,   king  afiker 
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But  these  are  recollections  which 
unhinge  me  for  detail.  I  have  a  blow  to 
strike^  and  almost  within  this  hour,  for 
which  every  corporal  and  mental  agent 
must  be  nerved.  And  my  senses  rush 
along  in  tide  as  furious  and  rapid  as 
my  fate !  I  cannot  dwell,  amid  this 
whirl  of  mind  and  fancy,  upon  the 
measures  which,  in  seven  years,  dis« 
possessed  me  of  L. 70,000.  I  am  not 
mmenting  that  which  I  have  done.  I 
began  with  a  resolution  to  live  while  I 
did  live.  Uncertain  of  the  next  mo* 
ment,  the  passing  hour  was  all  to  me. 
What  mattered  it,  since  my  course 
must  cease,  whether  it  ceased  sooner 
or  later ;  provided,  while  it  lasted,  I 
was  in  dl  things  content  ?  I  scorned 
the  confined  views  of  men  who,  pos« 
sessing  means,  submitted  to  let  "  I 
dare  not"  wait  upon  "  I  would ;"  and 
vowed  when  I  put  myself  at  the  head 
of  my  fortune,  that  n«  expenditure  of 
wealth,  no  exposure  of  person,  should 
ever  have  weight  to  disappoint  my  in- 
ehnation. 

Yet  my  estate  lasted  longer  than, 
under  such  a  resolution,  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  rich,  for  the  most  part, 
either  lavish  their  money  without  en- 
joying it,  or,  to  maintain  what  is  call- 
ed a  certain  *'  state,"  suffer  depend- 
ants to  lavish  it  for  them,  ^s  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  no  wish  for  common- 
place distinctions,  nor  was  very  desi- 
rous of  anything  which  money  alone 
eould  buy,  I  escaped  all  those  rapidly 
ruinous  contests  in  which  the  longest 
purse  is  understood  to  carry  the  day. 
I  saw  something  of  the  absurdities  of    little  of  taste  or  fancy  in  their  devices  $ 


were  vicious,  it  was  from 
thoughtlessness;  if  honest,  fix)m  ao* 
ddent.  Their  conversation  was  so  6a« 
sy,  and  yet  (to  themselves)  so  enter* 
taining.  The  jest  so  weak ;  the  laugh 
so  hilarious.  Their  belief,  too,  was  so 
facile, — I  did  envy  them  ^t  faculty! 
Not  one  of  them  ever  doubted  any « 
thing  that  he  was  at  all  interested  in 
crediting.  All  about  them  was /im^/ 
and  yet  they  never  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  it.  Their  Bond-Street  dinners  weiw 
not  good.  They  would  talk  all  day 
about  the  fancied  merits  of  particular 
dishes ;  and  yet  at  night  be  put  off 
with  such  wine  and  cuisine  as  really 
was  sad  stuff,  and  oould  not  have 
passed  but  upon  men  of  fashion. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in 
their  characters  was  their  utter  want 
of  self-respect.  I  have  seen  a  young 
man  literally  begging  for  hal&crowns, 
who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
driven  his  curricle,  and  been  distin- 
guished for  his  insolence.  Another 
would  borrow  small  sums,  and  never 
pay  them,  until  not  even  a  servant  was 
left  who  would  lend  him  a  shilling* 
Others  would  endure  to  be  insulted 
by  their  tradesmen ; — to  be  poisoned 
at  coffee-houses  where  they  could  not 
pay  their  bills ; — to  truck  and  barter 
their  clothes  and  valuables  for  ready 
money  with  waiters  at  hotels ; — and 
all  this  to  obtain  supplies  which  in 
reality  they  did  not  want,  and  because 
they  knew  no  mode  of  dissipating 
time,  but  in  dissipating  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  specie. 

These  were  the  people  who  went  to 
fights — to  races  ;— wore  large  hats, 
and  garments  of  peculiar  cut ;  with 


fashion,  but  I  entered  very  little  into 
them.  Curiosity,  want  of  employment, 
and  that  natural  desire  which  even  the 
silliest  man  feels,  to  laugh  at  the  fol- 
lies of  those  about  him,  made  me  as- 
sociate sometimes  with  fine  gentle- 
men ;  but  I  never  became  a  fine  gen- 
tleman myself. 

And  yet  it  was  amusing,  in  the 
way  of  chasse  ennui,  to  glide  along 
with  the  frequenters  of  Bond  Street, 
Kid  with  the  loimgers  at  the  opera ; 
4&A  to  observe  the  excessive — themon- 
iSous — self-delusion  of  men,  who  had 
been  bom  to  ample  means,  and  were 
not  incumbered  much  with  under- 
standing. Their  talk  was  such  fea- 
ther ;  and  yet,  even  in  what  they  ut- 
teved,  they- ware  generally  mistaken. 


and,  of  true  conception  of  splendour 
or  of  elegance,  none. 

Then  their  hangers  on  were  a  set  of 
men  fit  to  be  classed  per  se  in  history. 
Fellows  culled  ffom  all  ranks  and  sta« 
tions,  but  all  rascals  alike; — their 
avocations  various,  but  all  infiimous. 
There  were  among  them  cashiered  of- 
ficers, or  men  who  had  left  the  army 
to# avoid  that  infliction;  fraudulent 
waiters,  and  markers  from  billiard  ta* 
bles ;  shopkeepers'  sons,  black-leg  at- 
torneys, and  now  and  then  the  broken* 
down  heir  of  a  respectable  name  and 
family. 

I  recollect  one  or  two  of  these  fel- 
lows who  were  characters  for  posteri* 
ty  in  their  way.  There  was  one  Mr 
M'Grath  in  particular,  a  native  of  the 
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sister  kingdom^  with  whose  history  in 
full  it  fcU  to  my  lot  to  be  acquainted. 
I  traced  him  back  to  his  leaving  Dub« 
lin^  where  he  had  acted  as  collecting 
clerk  to  a  distiller ;  and  from  whence^ 
on  account  of  some  trifling  embezzle- 
ments, he  had  come  over  to  England 
with  about  twenty  pounds  in  his  poc« 
ket.  This  man  on  his  arrival  had  not 
a  friend  nor  a  connection  to  back  him ; 
his  address  was  bad ;  his  person  not 
prepossessing ;  and  he  had  an  unpon- 
qucrable  aversion  to  anything  like  ho« 
nest  labour ;  but  he  b^an  with  a  lit* 
tle^  andj  by  industry^  rose. 

His  first  step  in  London  was  into  a 
second  floor  lodging  in  Jermyn  Street, 
Piccadilly, — ^for  he  laid  himself  out  as 
an  appendage  to  men  of  fortune  from 
the  beginning.  The  woman  of  the 
house  dwelt  herself  in  a  single  apart* 
nient ;  waited  upon  her  guests  as  a 
servant;  and  fleeced  them^  because  her 
house  was  "  in  a  situation !" 

This  woman  had  a  hump-backed 
daughter,  who  stood  a  grade  above  her 
mother.  I  saw  her  afterwards  in  a 
workhouse,  to  which  I  went  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth. of 
M'^Grath's  history.  She  did  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  labour,  while  her  mother 
attended  to  the  drudgery:  and,  by 
parsimony,  and  great  exertion^  they  had 
acquired  near  L.2000. 

M^Grath's  second  step  in  life,  ha« 
ving  heard  of  the  L.2,000,  was  to  mar- 
ry his  landlady's  humpbacked  daugh- 
ter ;  and^  with  part  of  the  money,  he 
bought  a  commission  in  the  Guards. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
his  real  character  being  discovered* 
Within  twelve  months  he  deserted  his 
newly  acquired  wife.  The  furniture 
of  the  mother's  house  was  next  seized 
for  his  debts.  The  two  miserable  wo- 
men then  came  for  support  upon  the 
parish ;  and,  with  the  wreck  of  the 
L.2000,  M^Grath  commenced  gentle- 
man. 

And,  with  the  appointments  of  re- 
spectable station  about  him,  this  fel- 
low had  gone  on  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  when  by  accident  I  met  with 
him  ; — the  most  handy,  and  univer- 
sally applicable  creature  in  the  world. 
Latterly  he  had  found  it  convenient 
ta  call  himself  a  conveyancer ;  and  un- 
took  to  act  as  an  agent  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  was  a  money  lender ; — an 
assistant  in  borrowing  money,  or  in 
investing  it.  He  bought  or  sold  a 
horse  ;*— could  obtain  patronage  (upon 


a  deponit)  for  a  curacy  or  a  odonel'i 
commission.  Then  he  dealt  among 
the  bankrupts ;  could  indorse  a  bill ; 
— get  it  casned.  He  would  arrange  a 
provision  for  a  distressed  lady  ; — wait 
upon  a  betrayer  at  the  hazard  of  be- 
ing kicked  down  stairs ; — threaten  law 
proceedings; — ^introduce  a  new  face; 
—in  shorty  wherever  tliere  was  distress 
and  helplessness^  there>  as  if  by  in^ 
8tinct>  you  were  sure  to  find  MV 
Grath. 

I  met  with  the  gentleman  under 
circumstances  (for  him)  peculiarly  im- 
lucky.  He  had  been  settling  with  a 
certain  peer  the  terms  upon  which  he 
was  to  be  freed  from  the  importunity 
of  a  female,  from  whom  importuniljr 
ought  not  to  have  been  necessary.  I 
chanced,  shortly  afterwards^  to  rail  in 
with  the  lady;  and  (she  really  had 
been  unfortunate)  to  become  interested 
for  her.  M 'Grath  in  this  case  had 
gone  to  work  with  less  than  his  usual 
prudence.  He  had  received  at  the 
end  of  his  negotiation  L.500  from  the 
nobleman  in  question,  upon  a  written 
promise  that  the  applicant  should 
trouble  him  no  more ;  of  which  L.500 
he  accounted  for  L.200  in  cash^  gi- 
ving his  own  note  to  his  client  as  se- 
curity for  the  rest.  This  was  a  safe 
L.300  gained ;  but  M'Grath  was  not 
content.  Distress  within  a  short  time 
obliged  the  same  woman  to  dispose  of 
some  jewels  and  other  personal  pro* 
perty  which  she  possessed;  and  this 
property,  with  a  fatuity  apnarenUy 
unaccountable^ — even  after  what  had 
happened — she  empbyed  M'Grath  to 
find  a  purchaser  for.  The  monstrous 
apparent  folly  of  such  an  act,  made 
me  doubt  the  truth  of  the  whole  story 
when  I  heard  it.  In  heaven's  nanu, 
I  asked,  why  had  she  trusted  such  a 
fellow  as  M'Grath  even  in  the  first 
transaction  ? — '^  And  who  but  such  a 
man,"  was  the  answer,  ''  would  haTe 
undertaken  such  an  office  ?" 

M 'Grath,  however,  probably  had* 
his  necessities  as  well  as  other  people ; 
for^  on  this  occasion,  he  took  a  mea^- 
sure  of  very  questionable  safety.  Be- 
lying upon  the  lady's  dread  of  public 
exposure,  he  pawned  the  whole  of ' 
jewels,  and  converted  the  money  r 
own  use.  I  caused  him  merely 
arrested^  although  his  ofience  was,  I 
believe,  a  criminal  one ;  and  eventu- 
ally he  was  liberated  f^om  prison  Itj 
the  Insolvent  act ;  for  he  had  judged 
rightly  so  far-^he  esLpoaiue  of  a  pn« 
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«ecacSoD  oould  not  be  borne ;  but^  by 
a  singular  coincidence^  I  had  after- 
wards to  kick  him  out  of  my  own 
house^  on  his  calling  for  the  particu- 
lars (he  did  not  know  upon  wnom)  of 
a  next  presentation  to  a  living  adver- 
tised for  sale. 

Women,  however,  of  course,  among 
4he  true  spendthrifts  of  my  acquaint«- 
ance,  were  the  principal  objects  of  disv 
course  and  of  attention .  But  their  ar- 
rangements even  upon  this  point  were 
of  so  odd  a  description,  that  the  ridicu- 
lous overpowers  every  other  feeling 
when  I  think  of  them.  I  forget  the 
man's  name  who  told  a  certain  king 
that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  I  doubt 
he  would  have  failed  to  impress  my 
acquaintances  vdth  that  truth.  On  a- 
chete  le  tout,  seemed  to  be  their  con- 
viction. One  loved,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  affirmed  a  person  in  the 
world.  Another,  for  the  fashion  of 
a  particular  lady.  A  third,  because 
a  mistress  was  a  good  point  to  shew 
^*  style"  in.  And  a  fourth,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  have  one.  The  non- 
i^udance  of  this  last  set  was  the  most 
exquisite  thing  in  nature.  They  af- 
fected (and  I  believe  felt)  a  perfect  in- 
difference towards  their  m-oiegies  ;  in- 
troduced all  their  acquaintance,  withv 
out  a  jot  of  jealousy,  at  their  houses ; 
and  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  peer  to  a 
French  woman,  who  transacted  love 
affairs  for  him,  stating  that  he  meant 
to  form  an  attachment  of  some  dura- 
tion when  he  came  to  towa ;  and  de- 
scribing (as  to  person)  the  sort  of  la- 
dy upon  whom  he  should  wish  to  ^x 
bis  affections. 

The  nature  of  sudi  connections  may 
well  be  imagined.  No  regard  was 
ever  dreamed  of  for  the  feelings  of  the 
women;  the  men  were,  of  course,  ap- 
preciate and  abused.  It  was  a  sacri- 
fice on  both  sides ;  but  the  sacrii&ce  of 
the  man  was  merely  a  sacrifice  of  mo- 
ney, of  which  he  did  not  know  the  va- 
lue ;  and  that  sacrifice  neither  obtain- 
ed nor  deserved  any  gratitude ;  for  the 
«ame  individual  who  would  ruin  him- 
43elf  in  keeping  a  splendid  etat  for  his 
giMtress,  would  lavish  nothing  upon 

^ri^bihat  did  not  redound  to  his  own 

^^flPihionablo"  notoriety. 

I^or  myself,  if  I  did  not  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  what  was  called  ton,  it 
did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  general 
good  reception.  As  soon  as  it  was  found 
Uiat  I  cared  about  no  cderie,  all  cote- 


ries were  open  to  me.  But,  tf  it  was 
much  to  be  one  of  the  few,  I  thought 
it  would  be  even  more  to  stand  alone. 
And  therefore,  although  i  kept  fine 
horses,  I  did  not  race  tibem  to  death. 
I  had  a  handsomely  furnished  house; 
but  I  refused  to  hove  a  taste;  that  is 
to  say,  I  did  not  lie  awake  fourteen 
nights  together,  imagining  a  new  scroll 
pattern  for  the  edge  of  a  sofii ;  nor  de-* 
eide,  (still  in  doubt,)  after  six  weeks 
perplexity,  whidi  was  the  properesfc 
tint  of  two-and-twenty  for  the  lining 
of  a  window-curtain.  In  short,  my 
private  arrangements  were  no  way 
guided  by  ambitious  feeling ;  whether 
I  rode,  drove,  drank,  or  dressed,  I  did 
the  act  merely  because  it  was  an  act 
gratifying  to  myself,  not  because  it 
had  been  done  by  Lord  Such-a-one« 
or  was  to  be  done  by  Mr  So-and-so  ; 
and,  although  my  fortune  was  small, 
compared  with  the  fortunes  of  some 
of  my  companions,  yet,  as  it  mattered 
not  how  soon  the  whole  was  expend- 
ed, I  generally  seemed,  upon  emerv 
gency,  to  be  the  richest  man  of  th« 
circle  I  was  moving  in. 

And  a  race  for  some  to  envy  has  my 
career  been  to  this  moment !  If  th^ 
last  few  months  have  shewn  note  of 
coming  evil,  that  evil  could  not  terrify 
me  when  I  was  prepared  to  elude  it* 
If  I  have  not  enjoyed,  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  riches,  that  absolute  convic- 
tion,  (my  solace  under  poverty,)  that 
what  tribute  I  did  receive  was  paid 
entirely  to  myself,  yet  the  caution- and 
experience  wnich  poverty  taught  me 
has  preserved  me  fi*om  gross  and  de« 
grading  imposition.  Let  me  keep  up 
my  spirits,  even  with  ^otisro,  in.  a 
moment  like  this!  I  have  not  been 
quite  an  object  to  court  imposition* 
The  same  faculties  and  powers,  whic^ 
availed  me  when  I  was  witliout  a 
guinea,  continued  at  my  command 
throughout  my  high  fortune.  I  have 
not  been,  as  an  old  man,  wasting  pro* 
perty  which  I  could  not  spend;  I 
have  not  been  a  wretched  pretender, 
by  purchase,  to  place  and  to  circum- 
stance, to  which  desert  gave  me  no 
title ;  I  have  not  been  the  thine  that 
I  am,  to  die,  because  I  will  not  be. 

Gold  is  worth  something,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  certain  requisites  for  conti- 
nued enjoyment,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  no  other  source.  Apart 
from  all  -pretension  to  severe  moral 
principle,  I  had  ever  this,  feeling,  in 
Us  fullest  extent — that  the  man  was 
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thrice  a  villam,  a  wretch  thrice  unfit 
to  live,  who  could  plunge  any  woman 
that  trusted  him  into  poverty,  into 
disgrace.  To  this  principle,  I  would 
admit  neither  of  exception  nor  eva- 
sion. I  do  not  say  that  every  man 
can  command  his  passions ;  hut  every 
man  can  meet  the  consequences  of 
them.  Again  and  again,  in  my  days 
of  necessity,  didl  fly  from  connexions 
which  seemed  to  indicate  such  termi* 
nation.  Money,  however,  as  society 
is  constituted,  can  do  much-— my  sub- 
sequent  wealth  relieved  me  from  all 
obstacles. 

Yet,  let  me  redeem  myself  in  one 
point — I  shall  not  attempt  it  in  many 
— my  power  was  in  no  instance  (as  I 
believe)  employed  cruelly.  For  my 
fellow  men,  I  had  little  consideration. 
I  knew  them  merciless — I  had  felt 
them  so.  Still,  upon  man,  if  I  recol- 
lect well,  I  never  wantonly  inflicted 
pain ;  and  in  no  one  instance — as 
Heaven  shall  judge  me ! — did  I  ever 
sacrifice  the  feelings  of  a  woman. 

A  portion  of  my  wealth  was  .given 
to  relieve  my  father  from  debts  which 
he  had  incurred  in  expectation  of  the 
whole.  Another  portion,  I  trust,  will 
have  placed  in  security  beings  whose 
happiness  and  safety  form  my  latest 
wisn  on  earth.  A  third  portion,  and  a 
large  one,  has  been  consumed  in  idle 
dissipation ;  but,  if  I  have  often  thrown 
away  a  hundred  guineas,  I  have  some- 
times  given  away  ten. 

The  whole,  however,  at  last,  is  gone. 
Parks,  lordships,  manors,  mansions — 
not  a  property  is  left.  As  my  object 
was  always  rather  pleasure  than  pa- 
rade, this  change  in  my  circumstances 
is  little  known  to  the  world.  I  am> 
writing — and  I  shall  die  so— in  elegant 
apartments ;  with  liveried  servants, 
splendid  furniture — all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  luxury  about  me.  The  whole 
is  disposed  of,  and  the  produce  con- 
sumed. To-morrow  gives  the  new 
owner  possession.  A  hundred  persons 
make  account  to  nod  to  me  to-morrow. 
I  have,  for  to-morrow,  four  invitations 
to  dinner. — I  shall  die  to-night. 

Let  me  not  be  charged  with  fijring 
this  world,  because  I  fear  to  meet  the 
loss  of  fortune.  Give  me  back  the 
years  that  I  have  spent;  and  I  can 
deem  lightly  of  the  money.  But  my 
place — my  station  among  my  fellow 
men? — It  totters;  it  trembles.  Youth, 
hope,  and  confidence — these  are  past ; 
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and  the  treasures  of  the  uhfathoxned 
ocean  could  not  buy  them  back. 

Life  of  life— spirit  of  enjoyment—*- 
to  what  has  it  not  fallen  !  Does  it  still 

2)ring  in  the  heart,  like  the'  wild 
ower  in  the  field — the  native  produce 
of  a  vigorous  soil,  which  asks  no  til- 
lage, defies  eradication,  and  rears  its 
head  alike  amid  the  zephyr  and  the 
storm  ?  No;  it  is  this  no  longer.  It 
is  on  exotic  now — a  candle-light  flower 
■*-the  sensitive  plant  with  the  hue  of 
the  rose;  love  is  its  simshine — ^wine 
the  dew  that  cherishes  it ;  it  blossoms 
beneath  the  ray  of  the  evening  star, 
and  blooms  in  the  illuminated  garden 
at  midnight ;  but,  in  the  cool  breeze 
of  morning,  it  droops  and  it  withers  ; 
and  day,  which  brings  life  to  all  else, 
destroys  it  for  ever. 

Then,  if  I  had  the  Indies  still  in 
my  gra^,  would  I  endure  to  descend 
in  the  s(»Ie  of  creation  ?  Would  I  join 
the  class  of  respectable  old  men ;  and 
sit  spectator  of  a  mellay  which  I  am 
no  longer  able  to  engage  in  ?  Would 
I  choose  the  more  disgusting  course  of 
some  I  see  around  me;  and  let  the 
vices  of  manhood  degenerate  into  the 
weaknesses  of  age?  Would  I  struggle 
to  maintain  a  field  in  which  victory  is 
past  my  hope ;  dispute  a  palm  which^ 
of  necessity,  must  be  wrested  from  m]F 
hand  ?  Would  I  endure  to  have  men, 
whom  I  have  been,  accustomed  to  see 
as  children,  push  me  insolently  from 
the  stage  or  life,  and  seize  die  post 
which  I  have  occupied  ? 

If  I  could  not  bear  this,  still  less 
could  I  endiire  the  probable,  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  of  living  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  To  be,  if  not  distaste- 
ful to  my  own  depraved  and  doting 
sense,  conscious  of  being  distastefm 
to  all  the  world  beside !  To  die  worn 
out  with  pains  and  aches !  Helpless  in 
body — ^feebler  still  in  mind !  The  tot- 
tering victim  of  decrepitude  and  idi- 
otcy,  cowering  from  that  fate  which  by 
no  efibrt  I  can  avoid ! 

I  will  not  come  to  this,    I  .irill  not- 
make  a  shirking,  ignomini^i||  end  of 
life,  when  I  have  the  power,  ^within 
myself,  to  die  as  may  become  a       ' 
To  this  hour  I  have  had  streng 
keep  my  station  in  the  world, 
few  moments  it  would  be  gone- 
I  shall  go  before  it.    And  what  uu  m, 
lose  by  mus  grappling  with  my  fate  ? 
A  few  years  at  most  of  uncertainty  or 
uneasiness.    That  man  may  die  to* 
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morrow^  I  know  afflicts  him  little; 
but  let  hiin  reflect,  in  his  triumph, 
that  he  must  die  on  the  next  clay. 
Let  hipi  remember,  that  when  he  has 
bome  to  hear  people  inquire  after  his 
health;  listen  to  his  answer  with  im« 
patience,  and  go  to  be  happy  out  of 
his  reach — ^when  he  has  borne  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  last  friend  of  his  youth, 
to  lose  all  his  old  connexions,  and  to 
find  himself  incapable  of  forming  new 
ones — when  he  nas  endured  to  be  a 
solitary,  excommunicated  wretch,  and 
to  read,  in  the  general  eye,  that  he  is 
au  intruder  upon  earth — he  is  still  but 
as  a  ball  to  wnich  a  certain  impetus  is 
given;  which,  moving  in  a  flxed  track, 
can  neither  deviate  nor  pause;  and 
which  has  but  (to  an  inch)  a  marked 
space  to  pass  over,  at  the  end  of  which 
comes  that  fall  from  which  the  world's 
worth  cannot  save  it. 

I  can  write  no  more.  My  hour  is 
fast  approaching. — Now  am  I  greater, 
in  my  own  holaing,  than  an  emperor ! 
He  would  command  the  fate  of  others ; 
but  I  command  my  own.  This  is,  in 
very  choice,  the  destiny  which  I  would 
embrace.  There  is  something  sublime 
in  thus  looking  in  the  face  of  Death : 
he  sits  over  against  me  as  I  write;  and 
I  view  him  without  terror.  If  I  have 
a  predominant  feeling  at  this  moment^ 
it  is  a  feeling  of  curiosity. 


One  full  glass  more,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared. Wine  is  wanting  only  to  aid 
the  nerve,  not  to  stimulate  the  courage 
or  the  will.  My  pistols  lie  loaded  by 
my  side.  I  will  seal  this  packet,  ne- 
vertheless, with  a  steady  hand ;  and 
you  who  receive  it  shall  bear  witness 
that  I  have  done  so. 

Now,  within  this  half  hour,  I  will 
forget  even  that  care  must  be  the  lot 
of  man.  I  will  revel  for  a  moment 
in  the  influence  of  wine,  and  in  the 
smile  of  beauty — I  will  live,  for  one 
moment  longer,  the  being  I  could  wish 
to  live  for  ever. 

The  clock  strikes  eleven. — Friend, 
whom  I  have  selected  to  receive  my 
parting  ^ords,  I  must  conclude.  I 
shall  send  this  letter  to  you  instantly* 
You  will  receive  it  while  I  still  exist ; 
and  yet  you  will  be  unable— the  world 
would  be  imable — to  prevent  the  act  I 
meditate.  Do  me  justice — and  fare- 
well !  When  the  chimes  tell  twelve 
to-night,  I  shi^ll  be  uppermost  in  your 
mind.  You  will  wonder — ^you  will  be 
troubled— you  will  doubt.  And,  when 
you  sit  at  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, some  public  newspaper,  recording 
my  death,  will  give  you  perhaps  the 
real  name  of 


Titus. 


Letter  from  ODohehtt. 


Deab  North, — I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  sinking  scruples,  and  giving  a 
place  in  your  next  Number  to  the  enclosed  paper,  entitled,  ''  The  Last  Words 
of  Charles  Edwards,  Esq."  The  production  will  of  itself  sufficiently  explain 
who  the  writer  was.  I  knew  him  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  dashing  fellow ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  he  says,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  mess.  Bad  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  want  some  good  points ;  he  was  not  a  scoundrel  to  the  core, 
tie  is  gone !  May  the  history  of  his  errors  do  good  to  one  young  and  unhardened 
sinner !  I  tlunk  it  may  well  be  expected  to  do  good  to  hundreds  of  them. 

Some  people  will  say  you  act  wrongly  in  giving  publicity  to  such  a  record. 
Don't  mind  this — it  is  mere  cant.  The  paper  is  a  transcript-^I  have  no  doubt 
a  faithful  one,  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  strong  passions  himself,  who 
^  understood  human  passion,  who  understood  the  world,  and  who  lived  miserably, 
and  die^Dost  miserably,  because  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  him- 
self;  10a  therefore  derived  no  benefits  from  his  acute  perceptions  as  to  others. 
Is  not  this  a  lesson  ?  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  lesson,  but  a  lesson  of  lessons  ; 
^tfjt/i  I  request  you  to  print  the  thing  as  it  stands. 

WBIp  received  the  paper  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  at  one  time  served  in 
'  the  same  troop  with  ^Edwards.  The  packet  was  left  at  his  house  on  Christinas 
night,  1822.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  did  not  reach  London  until 
a  week  had  elapsed.  The  hand- writing  was  disguised,  but  he  rec  gnizeA  it 
notwithstanding ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  sufficiently  <  imjed  tlie 
import."— Yours  truly, 

Morgan  ODohxettv 
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THH  UNWILLING  AUTHOR. 


One  dreary  evening  on  a  late  con- 
tinental tour^  I  sent  to  the  circulating 
library  of  the  little  town^  where  I  was 
detained  a  few  days  by  illness,  for 
some  books.  I  received  a  bundle  of 
the  usual  class,  deplorable  translations 
from  English  novels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  the  German  of  PicJder,  and 
Fouquei ;  and  French  fooleries  of  the 
same  tonsure  by  Pigault  le  Brun,  La 
Fontaine,  &c.  &c.  I  of  course  gave  up 
the  idea  of  relieving  the  weariness  of 
a  German  winter's  evening,  by  such 
specifics  for  the  promotion  of  ennui, 
and  was  about  to  fling  them  aside  in 
despair,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
pair  of  thin  volumes,  on  which,  (from 
the  chief  part  of  their  leaves  being  un- 
cut,) I  fairly  enough  concluded,  that 
few  eyes  of  gentle  or  ungentle  readers 
had  even  deigned  to  look.  It  was  in 
English — a  story  of  Irish  manners,  and 
had  the  singularity  of  having  been 
printed  in  Ireland,  so  late  as  last  year. 

I  dipped  into  it,  and  was  struck  by 
the  simplicity,  purity,  and  occasional 
eloquence  of  its  language.  The  au- 
thor is  altogether  beyond  my  conjec- 
ture; but  the  preface,  which  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  to  be  romance,  gives 
the  idea  of  misfortunes,  which  should 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  in  their  heavi- 
ness on  such  a  mind.  The  book  is 
stated  to  have  been  written  in  detach- 
ed parts  for  a  periodical  publication—* 
under  great  necessity — and  literally 
within  a  prison.  In  the  writer's  own 
words : — 


C( 


To  urge  the  mind,  from  which  all  the 
incitements  of  social  interooarse,  all  know- 
ledge  of  the  general  face  of  nature,  all  the 
aid  of  books,  and  all  the  hopes  which  give 
lifei  ts:value,  have  been  subtracted,  to  cmn- 
pose  a  work,  which  shall  furnish  new 
sources  of  gratification,  is  somewhat  more 
unreasonable  Uian  the  Egyptian  command 
to  make  bricks  without  straw ;  for  the  Is- 
raelites, unfortunate  and  oppressed  as  they 
were,  could  yet  roam  abroad  in  search  of 
materials  for  their  work. 

*'  The  writer  of  these  pages  is  confined 
vWiinfour  walls  / 

^^  The  work  is  the  product  of  a  mind 
operating  under  every  possible  disadvantage 
and  depression,  and  uncheered  by  a  single 
hope.     The  reluctant  labour  is  offered  to 


the  public,  most  truly  as  the  desponding 
effort  of— ^w  Unwilling  AuthorJ*^ 

If  this  language  be  true~(and  its 
truth  may,  of  course,  be  ascertained 
from  its  publisher,)  it  would  be  a 
work  of  honourable  benevolence  to 
seek  out,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  al- 
leviate the  immediate  pressure ;  in  the 
next,  to  encourage  a  mind  of  such  in- 
telligence and  feeling  to  proceed  in  its 
career — to  point  out  a  higher  range  of 
view,  and  to  urge  it,  by  public  notice, 
to  the  cultivation  of  powers  capable  of 
fame.  As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  solemn  duty ;  as  a 
lover  of  literature,  I  feel  a  tendency  of 
spirit  towards  every  mind  excited  by 
the  graces  and  delights  of  literature. 
I  instinctively  regard  them  as  forming 
a  class  of  a  superior  order,  a  gentle  and 
lofty  brotherhood,  a  native  nobility  of 
genius,  among  whom,  all  that  was  ge- 
nerous and  pure,  accomplished  and 
splendid,  in  our  nature,  spontaneously 
assumed  its  place ;  and  from  whose 
spirits,  aU  meanness  and  vulgarity  of 
manners,  all  bitterness  and  avarice,  en- 
vy and  uncharitableness,  were  expelled 
without  an  effort,  and  without  a  stain. 
—And  this  is  the  unquestionable  truth. 
The  finer  imaginations  are,  in  the 
great  majority — assurances  of  the  more 
generous  ana  kindly  hearts.  Those 
mightier  and  first-rate  intellects,  that 
form  a  race  by  themselves,  and,  like 
the  summit  of  the  Alps,  overtop  the 
world  with  undiminished  superiori- 
ty in  every  age — ^have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  tender,  pure,  and  &11 
of  affection.  If  they  have  undergone 
their  neriods  of  sterner  displays,  and 
had,  liice  t}ieir  mountain  emblems,  the 
tempest  and  the  thunder  round  their 
awful  brows ;  their  habitual  purpose 
has  been  to  pour  down  fertility  and 
refreshing  to  the  borders  of  the  land. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
*^  Unwilling  Author" 

The  work,  from  its  miQuteneBS  of 
general  observation,  and  dtoqe  know- 
ledge of  the  female  heart,  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  female.  An 
additional  claim.  But,  whether  orfijb 
it  is  written  with  a  power  which  tine- 
tice  and  encouragement  might  raise  to 
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no  trivial  distinction.  It  consists  of 
two  Tales — the  Agent  and  the  Pavi" 
lion*  The  former,  purely  Irish,  detail- 
ing the  rise  of  an  obscure  man  of  pro- 
bity and  intellectual  acquirements  to 
competence  and  respect ; — the  story  of 
Jacob  Corr  might  oe  no  useless  ma- 
nual for  many  an  Irish  landlord.  The 
Pavilion  is  the  more  attractive  and  pain- 
ful sketch  of  a  first  love,  broken  off  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  a  girl 
of  beauty  and  talents.  The  lover  is 
Xaverius  Blake,  a  name  of  weight  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  ;  the  lady  is  Clares 
de  Burgh, — ^both  sufficiently  opulent, 
and  on  the  point  of  marriage,  with  the 
fullest  approbation  of  their  families. 
Some  adventures  and  hair's-breadth 
escapes  diversify  the  narrative,  till, 
within  a  week  of  the  marriage,  Xave-» 
rius  leaves  Dublin  in  order  to  make 
preparations  for  his  bride.  Clara  is 
struck  with  some  superstitious  pre- 
sentiment of  seeing  him  no  more,  takes 
cold,  and  is  seized  with  a  fatal  illness. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  female  friend. 

*'  My  sleep  that  night  was  so  disturbed 
by  indistinct  dreams,  that  it  could  not  just- 
ly be  called  rest.  One  moment  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  fly  fVom  a  furious  herd  of 
catde,  which  all  my  endeavours  seemed 
only  to  bring  nearer  to  me ;  the  next,  some 
irresistible  power  was  hurrying  me  down  a 
precipice  towards  a  dark  abyss,  into  which 
I  momentarily  expected  to  be  plunged.  No 
catastrophe  happened  to  me  from  my  agony 
of  fear ;  yet  in  a  second  the  floating  vision 
changed,  and  I  found  myself  crushed  un. 
der  die  ruins  of  a  fallen  house,  a  heavy 
beam  lying  on  my  breast  and  impeding  re- 
spiration, BO  that  I  could  not  speak  in  an- 
swer to  tlie  friends  who  were  calling  and 
searching  for  mc.  Anon,  I  saw  Clara  in 
the  same  situation,  while  I  vainly  endea- 
voured to  move  to  her  assistance.  Again, 
I  saw  Xaverius  tie  her  to  the  tail  of  an 
unbroken  horse,  which  he  held  by  the  rein, 
and  lashed  into  fury,  while  bursts  of  wild 
and  demoniacal  laughter  declared  the  de- 
light with  which  he  saw  Clara  whirled 
round  the  ring.  I  heard  the  screams  of  the 
victim  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  efforts 
i|^ich  I  made  to  arise  to  her  rescue  at 
length  awoke  me,  with  nerves  too  much 
shaken  to  allow  me  to  sleep  again.  I  arose, 
though  it  was  only  just  day.  When  dress- 
es I  attempted  to  read,  but  found  it  im- 
npiUile,  or  to  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  to 
iSbook.  I  took  out  my  work  to  as  little 
purpose." 

After  this  ominous  agitation,  she 
whiles  away  some  hours  in  recovering 
her  self-possession,  and  then  visits  her 
friend.  The  scene  has  in  it  nothing  of 
singularity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  al- 
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together  simple,  and  such  as  may  have 
occurred  every  day  at  the  death-bed 
of  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  mind ; 
yet  it  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  feel- 
ings, and  is  pathetic  to  a  remarkable 
degree.    * 

*^  With  a  heavy  heart  I  ascended  to  the 
room  of  my  friend.  I  saw  several  of  the 
servants  as  I  passed,  who  noticed  me  only 
with  a  silent  curtsey,  instead  of  the  smiling 
welcome  with  whi(ji  I  had  been  invariably 
received.  Their  noiseless  and  ghost-like 
tread  had  something  appalling  in  it,  and  I 
entered  my  poor  Clara  s  dumiber  with  a 
tenfbld  depression  of  spirits.  As  I  opened 
the  door,  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and 
putting  back  the  curtain,  said,  *  EJleii,how 
I  have  longed  to  see  you  !' 

*^  She  seemed  to  speak  with  great  diffi^ 
culty  ;  and  her  voice  was  so  hoarse,  that  had 
I  not  seen  her)  I  could  never  have  recog* 
mzfiidi  it  as  hers.     •      •••••• 

**  She  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  fbr  a 
moment,  then  turned,  and  exhibited  everj 
sjrmptom  of  restlessness  and  fear.  At 
length,  flinging  down  the  clothes,  she 
cri^,  '  I  cannot  rest ;  my  poor  mother  ! 
—Ellen,  be  a  diild  to  her  when  I  am  gone  ; 
she  will  grieve  beyond  measure.  I  have 
been  the  sole  source  of  happiness  to  her  ; 
she  had  identified  all  her  thoughts  with 
mine.  What  will  console  her  ?  So  young 
as  I  am  !  it  is  no  Hfe-weaiied  pilgrim, 
prepared  by  infirmity  and  disappointment 
tor  the  rest  of  the  grave,  whom  she  resigns, 
but  her  child,  her  only  remaining  child, 
who  has  known  nothing  of  life  but  its  plea- 
sures. Her  child  who  ever  closed  her  eyes 
in  hope,  and  waked  them  to  joy.  My  pros- 
pects were  so  bright!  no  anticipation  of 
evil  for,  or  from  me,  has  taught  her  resig- 
nation to  this  infliction.  In  the  long  vista 
of  years  to  come,  even  the  perspicadout 
eye  of  maternal  anxiety  could  discern 
nought  for  me  but  felicity,  and  usefulness, 
and  peace,  and  honour.  What  will  console 
her  for  this  blight  ?  Oh,  my  mother !  may 
you  never  know  how  unwilling  I  am  to 
die. — But  I  am  so  young,  my  perceptions 
of  happiness  were  the  most  acute,  and  they 
were  all  realized.  But  yesterday  the  hap- 
piest of  the  happy  ;  to-day  a  gasping 
wretch,  struggling  on  the  brink  of  the 
dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  eternity;  to- 
morrow the  pale  cold  image  of  departed 
happiness — a  senseless  clod,  no  longer  the 
source  of  pride,  of  hope,  of  joy,  or  interest, 
to  any  human  being.  The  creature  so 
beloved  will  be  an  object  of  abhorrence  ; 
the  eye,  which  the  mind's  stem  resolve 
shall  compel  to  regard  me,  will  dose  in 
involuntary  horror ;  the  hand  which  shall 
touch  me  will  shudder,  and  the  muscles 
shrink  from  the  abhorred  contact*  Even 
now  my  flesh  creeps,  and  my  imattinatiou 
turps  with  loathins  and  disgust  from  the 
idea  of  what  I  shall  be  then,    AH  I  have 
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loved,  all  who  have  loved  nie,  will  ^ah  to 
hide  me  in  the  darksome  grave ;  there  no 
thought  shall  dare  to  visit  me,  or  picture 
to  itself  that  fbrm  once  gazed  on  with  de- 
light— Ah  !  Ellen,  not  the  wdrld^s  wealth 
could  then  hrihe  you  to  touch  the  hand  3nou 
now  so  fondly  caress/ — She  uttered  this 
with  such  a  continuous  glow  of  words,  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  interrupt  her ;  yet 
she  must  have  spoken  with  great  effort,  for 
her  voice  was  uiick  and  hoarse,  and  its 
sound  scarcely  rising  above  a  whisper.  It 
seemed  more  the  internal  murmuring  of  the 
mind,  than  a  discourse  addressed  to  me.  I 
had  taken  her  hand  as  she  uttered  the  last 
words.  She  turned  her  heavy  and  languid 
eyes  on  me,  and  paused  as  if  she  expected 
an  answer.  '  Oh  !  €lara,  if  you  love  me, 
how  can  you  thus  rive  my  heart  ?  Why 
conjure  up  such  horrible  images  to  harass 
and  incapacitate  me  from  being  of  use  to 
you  ?'  She  seemed  offended,  and  said, 
'  From  my  infancy,  all  my  joys  and  my 
griefs — every  thought  of  my  soul  has  been 
confided  to  you ;  but  in  death  I  must  learn 
a  new  lesson.'  She  turned  from  me  and 
sighed  heavily." 

The  disease  increases^  and  this  in-* 
teresting  creature  has  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  the  coming  of  death.  She 
takes  off  her  necklace— her  lover's  pre- 
sent— that  it  may  not  be  plundered  in 
the  tomb.  While  she  is  hoping  that 
her  mother  is  not  acquainted  with  her 
danger, 

"  The  door  Was  softly  opened  by  Mrs  de 
Burgh,  who  put  her  h^  into  the  room. 
*-  I  am  not  sleeping,  mamma ;  but  I  have 
been  just  hoping  you  were.  Did  you  not 
go  to  bed  ?' — '  I  did  indeed,  my  love.' — 
'  And  did  you  sleep  ?' — '  I  did,  and  had 
pleasant  dreams  of  you*' — '  What  did  you 
dream  ?'  said  she,  languidly,  apparently 
desirous  of  occupying  her  mother's  atten- 
tion with  anything  rather  than  a  scrutiny 
into  her  feelings — '  Wliat  did  you  dream, 
mamma  ?' 

"  '  I  dreamed  that  your  wedding-day 
was  come,  and  that  I  entered  your  diam- 
her  early  in  the  morning,  to  awaken  and 
assist  you ;  but  I  found  you  risen  and 
dressed  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  splen- 
dour, aud  looking  more  lovely  than  you 
had  ever  done  before,  even  in  my  partial 
eyes.  Your  father  stood  by  your  side,  in 
appearance  such  as  he  was  wnen  he  led  me 
to  the  altar,  as  young,  as  blooming,  and 
ns  bright  with  happiness.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive him  with  the  joy  due  to  a  long  absent 
friend,  nor  with  surprise  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead ;  yet  I  had  some  faint  conscious- 
ness of  our  not  having  lately  met,  for  I 
said,  '  You  here  I'— •  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I 
am  come  for  Clara ;  it  is  time.' 

'*  '  Suddenly  we  were  in  church,  I  know 
not  how,  but  I  felt  no  surprise.  There  was 


a  vast  crowd.  There  was  heavenly  music,' 
and  such  a  resplendance  of  light,  that  my 
sight  became  dazzled  and  confused.  I  kneV; 
that  we  were  at  the  altar,  and  that  some-, 
thing  was  going  on  ;  but  I  could  see  no- 
thing distinctly.  There  were  bright  form» 
before  me,  which  I  felt  to  be  you,  your  fa- 
ther, and  Xayerius,  but  I  tried  in  vain  to 
look  at  you. 

^'  ^  At  length  I  thought  the  ceremony  was 
jfinbhed,  and  that  yoUr  father  had  placed 
you  in  Uie  brid^room's  arms.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  me  and  said,  ^  This  is  best ;  she 
is  happy  1'  Again  I  tried  to  look  at  you, 
but  again  the  ^ort  was  in  vain.  I  saw  no- 
thing but  light,  light  so  resplendent  as  to 
compel  me  to  close  my  aching  eyes.  MHien 
I  opened  them,  the  gay  scene  was  vanish- 
ed ;  the  light,  the  people,  the  music,  were 
gone.  I  was  alone  in  the  church,  without 
Bght,  yet  experiencing  no  sensation  of  fear 
or  perplexity  in  th6  darkness. 

*"  As  I  approached  the  door,  I  perceived 
Xaverius  seated  in  a  comer  near  it,  meanly 
dressed,  and  tossing  a  gold  ring  up  in  the 
air,  and  again  catching  it«  I  asked. him 
what  he  was  doing  there  ?  ^  Waiting,'  he 
replied,  '  to  give  this  to  my  bride ;  I  be- 
lieve I  must  go  to  look  for  her.'  As  he 
arose  for  the  purpose,  I  was  awakened  by 
Ellis,  who  came  to  teU  me  Mr  Russel  (a 
clergyman)  was  below.' " 

The  struggle  becomes  more  painfUl^ 
but  the  description  is  still  natural, 
touching,  and  true.  Intervals  of  reli- 
gious despair  and  hope  succeed  each 
other — a  letter  arrives  from  her  lover, 
long  and  fiill  of  the  detail  of  his  jour- 
ney— 'its  hvelincss  revives  her  to  hopes 
of  life-^she  talks  of  seeing  him  again 
— ^but  the  disease  rapidly  masters  her 
spirits — she  is  dying,  inevitably  dy- 
ing— 

*'  1  am  going  fast,  £lien,  let  the  coffin 
be  ordered.  Xaverius  will  be  here  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  he  will  come  to  claim  his  bride,  his 
Clara ;  let  him  not  find  what  was,  but  is 
not,  Clara.  Hide  me  instantly,  bury  me 
deep,  and  cover  the  grave  with  sods ;  suf- 
fer me  not  to  become  loathsome  to  his  ioEia- 
gination  ;  still  let  my  image  be  to  him  fair, 
lovely,  and  gracious  ;  let  it  dwell  in  his  re- 
collection, like  the  sweet  visions  of  youth- 
fill  joy,-- sad  only  because  they  will  be  sees 
no  more*  He  will  return  on  yj^eAneMAAj ; 
light  will  be  his  bounding  step  along  the 
hall ;  quickly  will  he  ascend  the  stairs,  and 
reach  the  sitting-room  of  his  Clara — ^but 
Clara  is  not  there.  He  will  there  find  q|lv 
her  bereaved  and  childless  mother,  inSr 
loneliness,  her  mourning,  and  her  despair. 
Yes,  there  he  will  also  ^nd  thee,  Ellen ; 
yet,  sweetest  friend,  comfort  him  not  too 
goon, — Ah  !  let  him  fed,  let  him  mourn 
my  loss.    Deny  me  not  a  few  tears  from 
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him,  whose  fanage  intercepts  my  view  of 
heaven.  Suffer  him  not  to  forget  me,  El- 
len. When  his  courted  mistress— his  bride 
.^his  wife — the  mother  of  his  children*— 
still,  still,  my  Ellen,  speak  to  him  of  his 
lost  Clara.*' 

Painful  as  the  subject  is^  the  charac- 
teristics of  dissolution  are  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  speculations — 
and  the  writer  seems  to  have  survey- 
ed them  with  a  singular  fidelity — yet 
without  the  harshness  of  a  mere  scien- 
tific inquiry.  The  description  is  at 
once  vivid  and  delicate,  powerful  and 
pathetic.    The  last  hour  comes— 

<'  She  gave  me  the  miniature  of  Xaverius. 

'^ '  Ellen,  take  this  now,  you  will  not  like 
to  take  it  from  the  corpse.  Take  it,  I  say  ; 
when  he  marries,  claim  mine  from  him ; 
you  will  love  it  still.  Ellen,  give  me  pa- 
per ;  I  would  write  to  Xaverius.* 

^'  I  thought  it  impossible,  but  I  brought 
the  writing  materials.  Her  fingers  trem- 
bled, and  her  hand  wandered  over  the  pa- 
per, either  as  if  she  could  not  guide  her 
fingers,  or  keep  the  paper  in  her  sight. 

" '  I  cannot  write. — Where  is  my  mo- 
ther ? — let  her  be  called ;  it  is  useless  to 
deceive  her  longer :  I  am  just  going.* 

''  Poo»  Mrs  De  Burgh,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  room,  now  came  forward. 

"  *  Your  blessing  and  your  pardon,  my 
mother  !  your  last  blessing  on  your  chUd.' 

*^  ^  My  blessing,  and  the  blessing  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  be  upon  my  child ;  my 
pardon  you  cannot  want,  for  when  have 
you  erred  ?' 

*'  *  You  have,  my  mother,  a  daughter  in 
Ellen.  Tell  Xaverius— Oh  I  my  life  is  go- 
ing— Where  is  Ellen  ?' 

" «  Here,  my  Clara.* 

" '  Is  it  very  dark  ?' 

'*  *  It  is  dark — the  candle  is  shaded.* 

'^  She  sat  up  in  the  bed. 

*'  *  It  is  not  that ;  it  is  I  that  am  dark. 
Life  is  leaving  me.* 

"  Soon"  after  she  said, — •  My  hands  are 
stiffening.* 

*^  I  chafed  them — ^they  were  cold,  but 
this  brought  back  their  warmth.  She  ob- 
served, that  it  was  pleasant.    She  again 


said,  in  a  hurried  tone  of  alarm,  and  c«tU 
ing  an  imploring  look  of  anguish  at  mey— 
'  I  am  dying— Oh !  oh !  Ellen,  what  shall 
I  do?* 

«  *  Pray  to  God,  my  Clara.' 

«^  (  Do  yon  :  my  heart  prays,  bat  I  have 
no  words.  Oh  !  it  is  dark,  so  dark  I  can 
scarcely  see  you.' 

''  She  approached  nearer  to  me,  and  put 
her  arm  over  my  neck. 

'^  *  Now  I  cannot  see  at  all,'  speaking 
quick ;  *  my  life  is  gone-— I  am  going.' 

" '  To  Heav«9i,  Chura.' 

'^'  Yes,  to  Heaven,'  she  said,  loosed 
her  arm  from  my  neck,  placed  Imbt  head 
on  the  pillow,  and  died.'* 

Xaverius  retuma-4s  thrown  into 
an  agony  of  grief^  which  is  followed 
by  long  despondency,  and^  in  aboal  a 
year — I  grieve  to  say  it,  for  the  honofur 
of  our  constancy — ^by  marriage.  But 
whether  from  lingering  regret,  or  ha. 
bitual  fickleness  of  purpose,  he  snfifers 
his  estate  and  the  world  to  glide  from 
him,  sinks  into  confined  ^cumstan- 
ces,  and  is  presented  in  the  banning 
of  the  volume,  yet  the  doae  of  the  8to« 
ry,  as  having  lost  all  the  vigorous  and 
manly  beauty  of  his  early  miniatuie. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  this  atory^ 
or  of  the  writer,  as  perfect.  The  wcnrk. 
has  obvious  deficiencies :  its  umplicihr 
is  sometimes  too  simple^  its  language  is 
often  negligent,  and  its  humour  a^y«( 
unlucky.  The  author  seems  to  have 
no  talent  for  the  ingenious  drollery 
which  is  so  great  a  favourite  in  Ire- 
land. Pathos,  and  sweetness  of  de« 
scription,  the  mastery  of  tlie  humaa 
heart,  are  higher  attributes ;  and  those 
are  in  the  mind  that  produced  this 
unostentatious  and  dgected  labour. 
I  have  selected  only  passages  of  this 
character;  but  the  description  of  a 
painting  of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  in  the 
house  of  Jax^ob  Corr,  might  justify  the 
praise  of  rich  conception,  and  powar- 
i^  and  picturesque  eloquence.  The 
author  should  write  agcdn. 
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It  is  the  &3hion>  the  cant,  over  talTales  is,  that  they  give  a  degrading 

Scotland  now,  to  speak  and  scrihble  character  of  the  Covenautdrs.  Do  they 

with  much  vehemence  and  pomposity  indeed?  Power,  vigour,  energy,  pas* 

about  the  Covenanters.  They,  and  all  sion,  and  imagination,  are  all  made  at^ 

in  any  way  connected  with  them,  be*  tributes  of  that  character ;  the  writer 

fore  or  after  the  Religious  Persecution,  wishes  to  raise  terror  rather  than  pity  ; 

are  represented  as  pure,  spotless,  high-  or,  if  we  weep,  that  they  shall  be  tears 

souled,  heavenly-minded  men ;  while  of  blood.  A  stem  pathos  is  over  all  the 

no  picture  is  dark  and  devilish  enough  history  of  that  troublous  time  ;  £ar 

for  their  adversaries,  who  ate  perpie*  persecution  drove  grief  into  guilt,  and 

tually  painted  with  the  spirit,  and  id«  remorse  groaned  over  the  crime  that 

most  the  forms  and  lineaments,  of  de-  yet  rid  the  land  of  an  oppressor.  The 

mons.  The  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord"  souls  of  the  righteous  were  stained  as 

are  said  to  be  a  series  of  libels  on  those  they  became  sbedders  of  blood;  and 

men,  to  whom  we  owe  our  civil  and  re-  the  bigot  of  intolerant .  religion,  and 
ligious  liberty ;  and  nothing  can  ex*  ~  the  tool  of  arbitrary  power,  althou^ 

ceed  the  bitterness  of  reprobation  with  baser,  were  not  more  cruel  than  the 

which  they  are  spoken  of  by  those  prey  they  hunted  in  the  mooi^s  and  on 

persons,  whose  veneration  of  the  saints  the  mountains,    tt  required  a  power<« 

martyred  of  old,  is  someidiat  sineu*  ful  and  fearless  genius  to  meddle  with 

larly  found  united  either  with  an  indif-  those  men  of  iron,  to  shew  them  as 

ference  to  the  piety  of  holy  men  in  the  they  Were,  Bible-bosomed  murderers 

present  day,  or  with  scepticism  and  in*  on  the  h^h-way ;   yet  worshipping 

fidelity.  This  cannot  but  excite  doubts  Grod,  if  ever  men  did,  in  fervour  and 

of  their  sincerity ;  for  it  seems  impos-  in  truth,  among  sullen  mosses  and  80-« 

sible  for  the  same  persons,  with  heart  litary  mists.    Tenderness  might  be  in 

and  soul,   to  venerate  the  religious  their  hearts,  for  they  had  wives  and  chil-« 

martyrs,  perishing  in  the  fire  to  pre*  dren  whom  they  had  loved  in  the  days 

serve  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  to  admire,  of  peace*    But  of  all  tender  thoughts^ 

as  the  best  and  foremost  men  in  mo-  it  might  then  be  said,  "  0  that  they 

dem  times,  those  who  have  striven  by  had  the  wings  of  doves,  that  they  might 

all  the  means  in  their  power  to  de*  ^ee  away  and  be  at  rest  1"   Strength 

stroy  the  Bible,  by  denying  its  inspi-  sufficient  for  those  evil  da^S  lay  in 

ration,  and  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  another  r^on  of  the  soul— >4n  the  re-* 

Christian  faith*    No  doubt,  it  would  gion  of  its  power.   And  who  ever  rose 

not  be  difficult  to  shew  how  all  this  from  the  perusal  of  those  Tales  with-* 

happens ;   political  feeling  is  at  the  out  feeling  his  spirit  dilated  and  ex-* 

bottom  of  the  whole ;  and  too  many  of  panded  into  a  strong  dark  sympathy 

'^  the  fond  admirers  of  devoted  wortn,"  with  the  character  of  these  stern  *^fore^ 

would  be  thought  to  kindle  into  noble  fathers  of  the  hamlet  ?"    Not  the  less 

rage  over  the  sufierings  of  the  saints,  do  we  hold  sacred  the  Cause  in  which 

while,  in  good  truth,  they  are  feeding  they  slew,  or  were  slain,  because  we 

their  hearts  with  anger  and  malignity  see  that  they  too  were  men  of  sin ;  We 

towards  their  political  opponents,  to  think  of  them  with  more  awfUl  reve* 

whom  the  memory  of  all  such  martyrs  rence,  because  the  frailty  of  our  fallen 

must  be  dearer  far,  just  as  the  faith  is  nature  was  visible  upon  them,  even 

more  dearly  prized  for  which  they  when  willing  to  go  to  God  through  the 

burned  or  bled.  flames ;  and  we  loath  withamore  hearts 

But  without  sajring  one  word  more  on  sick  loathing  all  tyranny,  and  cruelty^ 

this  point,  (and  we  do  not  expect  that  and  oppression,  as  we  see  them  gene^ 

all  our  friends  will  agree  with  us  in  rating  evil  in  their  victims,  when  it 

these]sentiments,)  we  may  observe,  that  appears  almost  to  be  impossible  to  shed 

the  great  charge  against  those  immor«  tne  blood  of  the  wickea  without  some 


*  Cardinal  Beaton ;  a  Drama,  in  five  acts.   By  William  Tennant,  Author  of  **  An- 
stcr  Fair,"  &c.    Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.    8vo. 
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"  damned  spot"  on  our  own  souls,  or 
to  approach,  without  something  like 
presumptuous  freedom  with  Grod,  those 
altars  of  religion  before  which  we  have 
stood  in  conflict  with  man. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  our 
ol^ryations,  it  is  not  likely  that 
those  authors  will  meet  with  more 
than  a  temporary  success,  (if,  indeed, 
they  meet  even  with  that,)  who  en- 
deavour to  write,  as  it  were,  in  op- 
position to  the  Unknown,  and  to 
paint  anew  the  character  of  the  old 
Covenanters.  For  it  will  be  found 
that  their  portraits  are  not  only  less 
impressive  than  the  others,  but  also 
not  ^o  true  to  history,  and  not  so  ac- 
cordant with  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  at  large.  We  lay  down  Bingan 
Gilhaize,  with  all  its  manifest  and 
manifold  merits,  and  take  up  the  ma- 
gical volumes  again,  convinced  more 
than  ever,  that  such  were  the  living 
*men,  and  that  such  only  could  they 
be ;  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Unknown  has  his  prejudices  and 
his  peculiarities,  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
bours, and  is  no  more  exempt  than 
ordinary  people,  from  sins  that  easily 
beset  him,  although  their  indulgence, 
it  must  be  allowed,  has  worked  no 
deadly  effect  on  his  noble  and  potent 
spirit. 

Perhaps  Mr  Tennant  (in  our  opi- 
nion) is  somewhat  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Mr  Gait.  But  as  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  any  work  of  his  to 
our  readers,  we  shall  not  occupy  with 
discussion  or  disquisition  the  space 
which  will  be  mucn  better  filled  with 
his  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  drama  is  a  con- 
spiracy— and  we  are  partial  to  conspi- 
racies. They  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing—and every  human  being,  however 
odious,  becomes  an  object  almost  of 
compassion,  when  we  know  that  he  is 
about  to  be  murdered.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  a  conspiracy,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  drama  moves  rather  heavily; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  a  gentle- 
man a  worse  compliment,  tnan  to  fall 
asleep  while  he  is  informing  you  that 
he  has  laid  a  plan  to  murder  a  Cardi- 
nal, or  even  a  Bishop.  The  first  and 
second  acts,  which  rather  flag,  and,  al- 
thoi^h  classically,  are  not  spiritedly 
written,  are  occupied  in  various  collo- 
quies between  the  Cardinal  and  his 
creatures,  and  also  between  different 
Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the 


object  of  which  is  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  enormities  of  Beaton,  and  the  mi* 
serable  evils  they  are  bringing  upon 
Scotland.  We  quote  the  whole  of  the 
last  scene  of  the  second  act,  which  ex* 
hibits  Mr  Tennant's  powers  in  a  high- 
ly favourable  light,  and  is  certainly^ 
although  a  little  languid,  very  beau- 
tiful. Beatrice  is  the  daughter  of  a 
sea-captain  confined  in  a  dungeon  by 
the  Cardinal,  and  has  had  her  virtue 
basely  assaulted  bv  him  on  visiting 
the  palace  to  pray  her  father's  release. 

Scene  IV. — A  Garden  near  Ihe  CathedraL 

Enter  Beatrice  Steakg. 
I*Te  seen  my  mother  to  her  couch  to  rest. 
And  I  have  said  my  evening  prayers  widi 

her; 
And  now  I  seek  this  flowery  solitude^ 
To  entertain  my  desolated  mind 
With  moonlight,  and  the  garden*8  rilent 

scenes. 
How  beautifiil,  above  the  sto,  the  moon 
Has  lighted  up  her  sky-adorning  torch, 
Dimming  th*  abashed  stars,  and  paving  all 
The  bay's  expansion,  as  with  twinkling 

sheets 
Of  silver  fluent  on  the  fluttering  wave ! 
Nearer,  the  hillocks,  valleys,  rocks,  and 

shores, 
Flame  out  in  night's  best  glory ;  and  the 

spires 
And  copper-gamish'd  roofs  and  pinnacles 
Of  yon  CathcNdral,  gleam  and  tower  on  high^ 
As  if  exulting  to  give  back  the  moon 
Her  image,  and  requite  her  with  a  sight 
Of  her  own  glory  fking  amended  back 
By  roofs  the  brightest  that  she  sees  on  earth. 
The  garden,  too,  is  proud,  and  plumes  her- 
self 
On  her  fair  early  flowers,  which  she  expands 
Full  to  the  moon,  as  bragging  how  her 

brother 
Has  busked  her  out,  though  she  regrets 

not  now 
His  absence  in  his  sister's  sweeter  beams. 
Welcome,  sweet  light,  and  with  thee  wel- 
come too 
Thoughts  of  divinely-sootliing  melancholy. 
That  slide,  as  if  by  stealth,  into  the  sonl,    • 
And  fill  it  with  a  stillness  calm  as  thine ! 
The  day,  with  all  its  flashy  glaring  li^it. 
Its  brawl  of  bus'ness,  shouts,,and  din  of 

wheels, 
Is  well  away  and  buried  in  the  sea. 
To  me,  and  to  the  sorrowful  of  heart, 
And  to  the  pious  saint,  and  to  the  lover. 
This  lonely  hour  comes  on  more  peace- 
giving, 
And  more  accordant  to  their  museful  mood; 
For  I  have  been  in  sorrow  all  the  day. 
And  having  wiped  my  tears,  now  forth  repair 
To  feed  with  thoughts  my  meditative  heart. 
Haply  he  too,  to  whom  my  heart  is  vow'd. 
As  late  he  promised,  will  appear  to  blesa 
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My  solitude  with  his  rejoicing  presence. 
He  knows  the  house  where  I  am  sojourner ; 
This  is  th*  appointed  place,  and  this  the 

hour 
He  for  the  golden  interview  assigned. 
SEAT  OK,  {appearing  throuffh  the  buthes,) 
'Tis  she  herseU" — I  see  the  moonlight  lie 
Asleep  upon  her  neck  and  oh  her  bosom. 
As  fain  to  find  such  precious  resting-place ; 
Diana  is  not  jealous  of  her  beauty, 
Only  because  she*s  like  herself  so  chaste ; 
And  therefore  does  the  comely  Queen  of 

Night, 
As  if  right  merry  to  behold  in  her 
A  maiden  so  completely  her  compeer. 
Concentre  all  her  yellow  streaming  beams 
To  gild  my  love  more  ravishingly  fair  I^ 

[To  Beatrice. 
Heaven^B  richest  happiness  be  with  thee, 

sweet. 
And  every  joy  which  thy  perfection  merits ! 
O  let  me  press  to  this  unworthy  bosom 
A  beauty  and  a  worth  so  excellent. 
It  is  my  ardour  only  merits  it! 
Beat*  O,  thou  art  come,  my  love,  in 

needful  time. 
To  gladden  me  amid  the  household  griefs 
That  Heaven  hath  sent  to  purify  our  hearts : 
How  strange  to  meet  here  in  a  place  so 

strange. 
In  such  an  hour,  and  plight  so  sorrowful ! 
How  difF'rent,  when  we  took  our  evening 

walks 
By  the  moon's  light  upon  the  lofty  shore. 
Whence  we  oVjrlook'd  the  rolling  ocean 

from 
The  sea-marge  to  the  fiery-beacon'd  May  ! 
Then  how  light-hearted  in  our  happiness  I 
How  little  boded  we  our  present  cares  ! 
Yet  there  are  yet,  I  hope,  good  things  for 

us; 
He  who  commands  this  stillness,  and  o'er« 

spreads 
Heaven's  changeful  face  with  such  a  robe 

of  light, 
Will  yet  o'erspread  our  count'nances  with 

joy. 
Seat.  Oh,  fair !  thou  canst  not  be  where 

joy  is  not !— - 
Methinks  thy  person  is  enshrined  within 
An  unseen  heav'nly  tabernacle  of  joy ; 
And  Love  and  Honour  are  the  cherubim 
That  hover  o'er  thee  with  their  golden 

wings. 
Where  goodness  is,  there  must  be  happi« 

ness ; 
Sorrow  may  fly  across  it  as  a  bird  ) 
But  in  the  virtuous  bosom,  as  its  nest. 
Peace  as  the  halcyon  builds,  as  did  the 

swallow 
Within  Grod*s  altar  at  Jerusalem. 
Beat*  Yea,  Peace  must  be  where  Pa- 
tience is ;  and  I 
Can  keep  my  spirit  patient  and  submiss. 
When  God,  who  gives  the  grief,  requirea 

submission. 
As  sign  of  acquiescence  in  his  will ; 


That  I  can  do,  and  Heaven  requiras  no 

more. 
But  joy's  rich  cup,  though  tendered  to  mj 

Kps, 
I  cannot,  may  not  taste,  but  pass  it  by  ; 
Deferring  till  a  father's  doom  be  dear'cl 
From  doubt  and  danger,  which  surround  it 

now. 
The  darker  from  to-day's  occurrences. 
Seat.  What  has  to-day  begot  of  darkey 
doubt. 
To  add  to  yesterday's  as  striking  perils  ? 
He,  whose  stem  gripe  commands  thy  fa- 
ther's life. 
Is  cruel,  cruel,  every  day  alike. 
Beat,  His  cruelty  is  madden'd  now  by 
spite, 
And  indignation  of  imagined  wrong. 
Seat.  What  means  my  fair  by  these  un- 
certain words  ? 
Beat.  Oh,  Seaton  !  I  to-day  have  dared 
a  deed 
Above  the  venture  of  a  timid  maid : 
Into  thy  heart  I  will  confide  it  ali.^ 
Him,  the  proud  master  of  yon  citadel. 
The  tyrant  of  our  shire,  and  of  the  land. 
Whose  arbitrary  gripe  of  iron  seized 
And  dragg'd  my  father  to  his  house  oi 

gloom, 
Him  have  I  pray'd,  and  on  my  knees  be- 
sought, 
Reck'ning  too  strongly  on  the  fervency 
Of  a  fond  daughter's  suit,  to  liberate 
His  innocent  and  pining  prisoner. 
That  prayer  refused  as  bold,  I  did  beseech 
A  little  boon — cleave  to  revisit  oft 
And  cherish  him  with  tender  offices. 
Alas,  a  fruitless  suit !  I  might  as  weU 
Beseech  the  blast  to  blow  not,  and  to  spare 
The  wrecking  ship  it  drives  upon  the  shore. 
Nay,  his  chid  spirit,  roused  and  mortified 
By  my  contemning  his  opprobrious  proffers, 
Bums  now  with  hotter  irritation,  whidi 
May  fall  too  fatal  on  a  father's  head. 
Seat.  Oh,  hideous  heart  of  cmelty  and 
wrong ! 
Oh,  fiend !  too  worthy  of  thy  hate  and  mine ! 
Though  well  to  thee  I  could  have  prophesied 
That  idle  supplication's  evil  issue. — 
He  is  incensed,  not  only  that  thy  father 
Has  foster'd  what  is  misnamed  heresy. 
Incurring  thence  an  honourable  blot ; 
But  that  Balcaskie's  house  of  Strang,  whosa 

name 
You  share,  with  distant  consanguinity. 
Exerts,  with  all  the  neighb'ring  families, 
A  bold  hostility  against  his  power. 
Thence,  as  if  conscious  of  conspiracy^ 
He  shuts  himself  in  stem  relentlessness  &  ' 
But  long  he  cannot  rule.    Already  he 
O'erplays  the  tyrant,  to  his  own  destruction ; 
'Which  hovers  now,  suspended  o'er  his  head 
By  a  thin  hair,  like  Damodes's  sword. 
Some  plot  is  sprouting,  and  will  ripen  soon : 
Events  must  burst ;  and  fate  can't  labour 

long 
Against  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
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Beat*  Yet,  Seaton,  if  this  man  upon  him- 
self 
CSompds  destraction  ftom  the  hinds  of  foes, 
I  cannot  bear  that  thou  shouldst  be  involved  - 
In  being  partj  to  the  fate  of  him,  • 
Whom  thoa  had^st  reason,  for  thy  damsers 

sake. 
To  call  and  deem  a  cruel  enemy. 
Seat.  My  fair  one  !  I  revere  thee  for 
that  word: 
Though  not  the  less  for  thee,  and  for  my- 
self. 
And  for  my  country,  I  might  well  be  cleared. 
In  aiding  that  the  murderer  may  perish, 
Who  se^  to  rid  tlie  world  of  honest  men— 
You  see  how  he  has  summonM  to  this  city 
His  crowd  of  minion  priests,  that  swarming 

come 
To  cause  to-morrow  perish  at  the  stake 
A  saint,  whose  vestments  are  of  holiness. 
And  he  has  other  deaths  more  manifold 
On  hand,  comprizing  all  the  flower  of  Fife. 
These  slaughters  can  be  only  obviated. 
By  crushing  the  contriver *s  cursed  head  t 
His  own  devices  must  entangle  him  ; 
His  pit,  for  others  dug,  must  swallow  him ! 
Beat.  I  see  the  meaning,  then,  ot  all  this 
stir 
And  flocking  thither  of  the  laity ; 
Their  broils  and  bickerings  with  priestly 

men ; 
Thdr  scoffs  at  girdled  friars  and  mitres 

passinff ; 
Their  muttermgs  and  whispers  where  they 

stand 
In  lonely  lanes,  and  comers  of  the  streets, 
GroupM  into   gloomy  knots,   discussing 

something 
Mysterious,  and  of  terrible  import. 
Even  now,  we  hear  at  times  the  distant 

sound. 
As  of  th'  explosion  of  confined  wiath ; 
Shouts,  as  of  furious  quarrellers;  and  cries. 
As  of  fierce  men  infuriated  with  wine. 
Assaulting,  or  assaulted  in  the  streets. 
Such  signs,  I  doubt,  betoken  some  black 

storm 
About  to  agitate  this  fated  town. 
Yet  those  have  nought  to  fear,  whom  love 

and  peace 
Unite  and  harmonise  in  holy  joy. 
As  the  moon  rides  serene,  regarding  not 
Earth's  petty  noises,  far  beneath  her  orb ; 
E*en  so,  may  both  our  happy  hearts,  su- 
blimed 
Into  the  orbit  of  celestial  peace, 
liook  down  unharm'd,  exulting  from  their 

height. 
On  the  bl^k  storm  of  passion  as  it  breaks. 
Wrecking  the  lives  of  miserable  men  ! 
Seat.  Thy  words,  my  love,  are  all  of  hea- 
venly charm. 
And  too  divine  for  earthly-minded  men, 
Who  borrow  from  the  very  dregs  they're 

made  of 
Inevitable  drossincss  of  souL 
But  sec,  the  moon  seems  now  high-pitch*d 
above 


The  glitt'ring-roof  *d  cathedral*!  midmotl 
spire. 

Flinging  its  long  sharp  shadow  at  onr  Ibel, 

Reminding  us  of  midnight,  and  the  hour 

At  which  ev&i  those  wl^  love  like  unto  iu 

Must^'tis  a  word  I  scaree  can  speat   ■ 
BeaU  Muit  pacrt. 

We  have  too  long  made  solemn  night,  with 
all 

Her  serious  starry  daughters  of  the  akj, 

A  witness  of  our  idle  colloquy. 

And  yet  I  cannot  err  while  talking  with 
thee; 

And  yet Good  night  !■    that  woKdmnat 

come  at  last. 

Though  long  it  hnters  on  a  lover's  lq». 
Seat.  Good  night,  my  love !  Good  an- 
gels guard  you  well ! 
Beat.  Adieu,  m^  boy  !  sweet  sleep  be- 
dew your  pillow  ! 

And  Heaven  awake  us  to  sweet  peace  to- 
morrow !  [Exeunt  sevemilJ^. 

The  conspirators  are  lone  baffled  m 
their  designs  against  Beaton  slife;  and 
Wishart^  whom  they  had  hoped  to 
save^  is  martyred.  The  description  of 
the  martyrdom  is  good. 

Carmichach  No  sooner  had  th*  appoint- 
ed moment  come. 

When  itam  the  Castle*s  gate  the  gentle 
saint 

Appear'd,  all  radiant  with  sweet  miles  of 

Amid  a  threat'ning  multitude  of  spean  i 
His  hands  were  shackled,  yet  his  hps  were 

free 
To  utter  blessings  on  the  guards  abont  him : 
Thebr  rufiian  faces,  as  they  heaid  his  woida. 
Streamed  down  a  river  of  unwonted  teas. 
Beseeching  pardon,  they  were  thus  enfoioed 
To  do  their  ofiice  so  unmerdftilly. 
Two  beggars  stood  by  the  wayside,  and 

craved 
An  alms ;  /  hax>e  no  hands  to-day^  he  said. 
To  give  an  almty  but  God  will  give  Mm 

hlesHng. 
Thus  onward  all  the  way,  serene  as  if    . 
He  was  to  mount  the  pulpit,  not  the  scaf- 
fold, 
Till  he  arrived  at  the  prepared  place  i 
And  then  he  kiss'd  his  executioner, 
Who  blubber'd  sorrow,  as  he  chain*dhim  to 
The  stake,  and  lighted  the  first  ft^^ot  up  ; 
Which  when  the  crowd  saw  flaming,  all 

its  mass, 
Out  from  the  nearest  to  th'  extremest  circle, 
'Gan  heave  throughout  with  surly  agita- 
tion. 
Like  ocean  by  a  sudden  whirlwind  whipt  % 
Then  bhouts  of  *  shame,'  and  cries  of  *•  mur- 
der,' rose ;  * 
Then  had  they  forward  press'd,  and  tram- 
pled out 
At  once  both  headsman's  life  and  iaggot^s 

fixe, 
But  that  they  saw,  high  on  the  Castle** 
walls. 
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The  isannonlen  a-tiptoe,  with  their  reeds 
Just  hov*ring  for  th*  explosion,  and  the 

moutliS 
Jjif  etallic,  that  were  glutted  rich  with  death, 
Frowning  upon  thom,  ready  at  one  ToUey 
To  sweep  th'  eneumber'd  street  firom  end 

to  end. 
Meantime  the  heavens  had  pallM  them- 

sdves  all  round 
In  mourning  of  funereal  thunder*  douds ; 
And,  just  as  that  first  faggot  was  lit  up. 
Wept  such  a  show'r  of  heavy  drops,  as  soon 
Quenched  into  blackness  the  obnoxious 

flame. 
Thrice  was  it  fibred  bj^man,  and  thrice  again 
Heaven's  rain  descended  to  extinguish  it ; 
Till,  at  the  last,  man's  stubborn  liate  |nre- 

vail'd: 
At  which  the  thunder  mutter'd  down  to 

earth 
His  indignation,  and  the  eastern  sky 
Let  loose  a  blast  upon  the  town,  that  shook 
Men*cover'd  steeples,  walls,  and  tottering 

roofs. 
Whereby  all  hearts  were  terrified,  lest  Gk>d 
Was  loosening  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
Norman.  And  what  were  Beaton  and 

his  pack  about. 
Amid  this  elemental  hurly-burly  ? 
Stood  he  beside  the  pile  to  ply  the  bellows  ? 
Or  sat  he  in  his  painted  room  at  ease, 
Playing  at  cards,  and  cheating  Paisley's 

Abbot? 
Carnu  I  saw  the  villain— he  was  thrust 

upon 
Mine  and  the  people's  eyes  obtrusively  ; 
I  watch'd  his  looks,  his  gestures,  as  he  lay 
Prank'd  in  his  Romish  ceremonial  robes. 
On  tufts  oi  purple,  o'er  his  western  window, 
Marking  with  hellish  curiosity 
The  progress  of  the  saint«devouring  flame; 
I  saw  him  and  his  prelates  laughing  loud, 
And  wagging  to  each  other,  where  they  lay, 
(O  monstrous !)  nods  of  execrable  triumph, 
As  round  the  sufferer,  waving  red  and  high, 
The  flames  reluctantly  came  narrowing. 
And  dosed  him  in  at  last  amid  those  s^nres, 
Whence  his  just  spirit  bounding  sprung  to 

heaven  ! 
Nor,  Abominable  outrage  !  tdl  it  not 
Again,  Carmichael,  in  fair  Scottish  groimd  ; 
L^t  stones  and  turf  should  rise  up  in  our 

faces. 
And  brand  us  publicly  with  cowardice  ;~« 
Nay,  tell  it  everywhere — sound  it  about 
From  tops  of  hills,  from  parish-churches^ 

spires, 
At  borough-crosses,  ferries,  and  fire-sides, 
That  men  may  rise  in  mass  exasperated, 
And  rush  into  our  county,  rating  us, 
Crjring,  Lives  theie  a  Sheriff  in  this  shire, 
That  like  a  stream  injustice  so  runs  down  ? 
Or  are  there  men,  or  are  there  milksops  in 

it?— 
Ay,  there's  a  Sheriff,  'twill  be  said,  but  he 
Wears  breeches  only,  not  the  sword  of 

justice; 
Vol.  XIV. 


He  swaggers  in  his  words,  a  weU-ton^ed 

braggart. 
But  Card'nal's  big  hat  is  the  bug  for  him ; 
It  scares  him  as  the  scare>crow  does  the 

bird.— 

0  shame,  shame,  shame  I  I  will  not  biook 

it  longer ; 

1  will  be  at  him  greedily  to-morrow ; 

I  will  not  sleep  till  I  have  purged  our 
shire, 

And  made  it  cleaner  by  the  scoundrd*t 
death! 

What  say  you  to  it  ?    Shall  I  go  alone. 

And  through  some  port-hole  worm  into  hn 
castle  ? 

Or  will  ye  be  my  pioneers,  to  break 

Way  through  his  doors,  with  lever  and 
with  axe  ? 

Were  I  but  in,  I'd  hang  him  on  his  bed- 
post; 

He  is*  too  vile  for  stabbing  now,  I  thiA ! 

Let  us  hastexi  on  to  the  catastrophe^ 
which  is  stem  and  murderous. 

Cardinal.  If  ye  but  spare  my  life,  I'll 

let  you  in. 
Melvil.  Haply  we  may,  my  Lord,  if  ye're 
but  kind. 
And  entertain  us  strangers  hospitably. 
Admitting  us  at  once  into  your  heart. 
Card,  Swear  by  God's  wounds,  that  you 
will  spare  my  life, 
And  I'll  unbolt. 

Nor.  By  Heav'n,  I'll  not  swear  so ; 
I  should  beperjured.guilty  and  blasphemer, 
T'  unswear  by  such  an  impious  startling 

oath 
MHiat  I  have  sworn  more  piously,  and  more 
Conform'dly  to  the  customs  of  good  men. 
Open,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  trifle  longer— 
[  They  break  open  the  door^  and  rush 
in. 
Car.  (faUing  into  a  chair,)  Oh,  Norman 
Lesslie  I  wilt  thou  murder  me  ? 
Spare— I  was  once  thy  friend— I'll  give 

thee  gold. 
Lands,  houses,  anything,  but  spare  my 
life! 
Nor.  Gold,  houses,  lands  !  No,  no,  I*m 
not  the  man 
To  barter  vengeance  for  a  candle's  snuff; 
I  do  not  come  a  pedlar  to  your  chamber ; 
I  come  th'  avenger  of  myself  and  country. 
Card'nal,  I'll  not  detain  you  long ;— thou 

hast 
Upon  thy  hand  a  journey  tedious  long, 
(Though  not  to  Falkland— that  is  superse- 
ded;) 
The  pale  hdl-follow'd  hone  stands  at  thy 

gate. 
With  pendent  stirrups  ready  for  thy  feet 
T'  ascend  and  seat  thee  in  Uie  vacant  sati- 

dle; 
I  hear  him  neighing  for  thee  in  thy  court ; 
Therefore  I  shall  be  brief.   Cacd'nal,  thou 
know'st 
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Thii   paper,  this  poor-written,   crooked 

scribble—- 
[  Takes  out  and  thews  him  the  list  of 

names  marked  in  his  hand-writing 

for  deatfi*'] 
Kenn*8t  it?    The  crank  o*  the  writing, 

kenn*st  thou  it  ? 
Seest  thou  my  father*  s  name,  my  unde 

John*B, 
Mine  own,  all  damnably  consigned  to  death. 
By  some  most  cowardly  and  cruel  foe. 
Whom,  could  I  once  find  out,  and  see  be- 
fore me, 
I'd  rate  him  to  the  teeth  with  his  misdeeds. 
Till  bis  teeth  chattered  with  the  chill  of 

death ; 
I  would  unsheath  mine  honest  poniard  at 

him, 
And  stab  him — thus. —  [Stabs  him. 

Card,  Fy,  fy,  I  am  a  priest 
McL  Yea,  so  indeed 

Thou  ait,  but  one  of  Satan,  not  of  God : 
The  priest  of  God  died  yesterday,  and  rode 
To  Paradise  upon  his  wheels  of  fire. 
The  priest  of  Satan  only  dies  to-day. 
Though  he  deserved  long  ago  to  die, 
That  so  the  priest  of  God  might  yet  have 

lived; 
In  part  *twas  my  neglect,  which  to  atone 
I  give  it  thee,  though  late.       [Stahs  him, 
Carm.  Hold,  hold,  my  friends,  though 

wrathful,  hold  a  space ; 
Too  hotly  Passion,  for  such  serious  act. 
Inflames  and  irritates  the  body*s  nerve, 
Casting  a  shade  of  blame  on  that  which 

ought 
To  be  all  blameless  as  fair  Justice  is.^ 
O  wicked  man,  repent  thee,  ere  thou  die, 
Of  thy  most  cruel  murder-stained  life  I 
Lo,  lo,  the  dry  white  ashes  of  God*s  saint. 
Seen  from  thy  window,  yet  lie  heaped  high. 
Crying  to  heaven  for  thy  nefarious  blood. 
To  slake  and  satisfy  and  keep  them  down 
From  being  scattered  by  the  scoflUng  winds ! 
Here  then,  before  my  God,  I  do  protest, 
That  nor  thy  person*8  hatred,  nor  the  love 
Of  thy  large  treasured  wealth,  nor  any  fear 
Of  danger  from  thy  lawless   boundless 

power. 
Moves  me  to  this ;  it  is  because  thou  art 
Th*  obstinate  foe  of  God,  and  of  his  saints. 
And  of  his  holy  gospel  and  his  law. 
That  I  have  urged  my  long-demurring  soul 
To  this  revenge,  so  cool,  so  unimpassionM, 
For  Gt)d,  and  for  his  Church.  [Stabs  him. 
Card,  Fy,  fy,  oh,  all  is  gone  I  [He  dies. 
Nor,  Ay,  all  is  gone ; 

All  cruelty,  all  Mrickedness,  all  lust. 
Through  which  our  poor  land  hath  been 

weeping  long. 
Happily  gone,  evanish'd  with  thy  life  I 
Men  now  shall  breathe  in  Scotland ;  they 

shall  read 
Their  Bibles  on  the  house-tops  all  aloud 
Unto  the  passers-by ;  and  lovers  now 
Shall  *spouse  their  pretty  virgins,  quite  se- 
cure 


From  violation  ere  the  nuptial  night; 
All  these  abominations  are  gone  down 
To  Tophet  with  thee,  to  perfume  thy  loul 
With  very  quintessence  of  itin's  rank  oaoitrs» 
And  make  it  dear  to  Satan ! 

Strang,  How  he  died 

Like  to  a  coward  ! 

Carm,  Like  a  fool  he  died  ; 

Heard  you  him  recommend  his  flying  soul 
Unto  his  Maker  ?  Not  a  word  of  that ; 
His  thoughts  and  his  regrets  were  fist  akme 
On  loss  of  life  and  lucre,  hugging  thcB}, 
Poor  worldlings  to  the  last. 

Lumsdain,  £*en  let  him  go  ; 

Now  that  we^re  fairly  done  with  him  on. 

earth,  -  ■ 

Let  him  e*en  pass  sway  into  his  placcy. 
Without  unworthy  words  of  contumely. 
All  blotched  with  sinful  vileness  at  he  is,' 
Jn  pace  requiescat :  So  I  say. 
Kirkaldi/t  {entering,}  Surely  he's  caught ; 

he  ^scaped  not  from  my  postern. 
Carm,  See  the  wolf  slain  that  raged  in 

God's  fold ! 
Kirk,  'Tis  but  a  bloody  sight,  and  yet, 

my  friends, 
I  give  you  gratulation  fof  myself 
And  for  my  country  1 

Strang,  Yea,  except  the  Guise, 

And  her  oppressive  Frenchmen,  who  will 

not 
Be  merry  at  the  new»  ? 

Carm,  But  see,  the  people, 

Alarm'dand  anxious,  are  collecting  last 
Before  the  gate,  to  know  what*B  going  on  ; 
To  satisfy  and  quiet  them,  let  us 
Uphft  for  exposition  on  the  window 
The  body  of  the  man,  who  yesterday 
Gazed  from  that  very  place  upon  the  death 
Of  one  his  malice  had  condemn*d  to  fire  ; 
Ah  I  little  boding  his  own  sudden  end  I 
So  shall  his  cruel  blood,  like  Jezebel*t, 
Be  sprinkled  on  the  wall ;  and.linger  there. 
Its  stains  unwashed   by  fUture  wintera* 

rains 
For  many  a  generation,  that  our  tons. 
And  our  sons*  sons,  may  take  good  note  of 

it. 
And  passing,  say.  Yet  see  upon  these  stones 
The  blood  of  him  who  slew  the  SaUiis  of 

God! 

[CurtainfiMs, 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  cba- 
racters  in  this  drama.  Of  coune^  they 
are  almost  all  sketches ;  and  we  4o 
not,  in  general,  see  in  them  much 
power,  freedom,  or  originality.  Nor- 
man Lesslie  is  the  best ;  and  Beatrice 
Strang,  as  will  have  been  seen,  is  ai| 
interesting  maiden.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  drama  lies  in  the  simplicity  and 
strength  of  its  language,  which  is  at 
once  homely  and  classical,  and  thrpugh- 
out  shews  the  scholar.  It  is  fuU  of 
indisputable  proofs  of  Mr  Tennant's 
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talents  ;  and  by  three  long  and  C(m->  which  has  not^  so  far  as  wefaiow;  jet 

tinuous  extracts^  we  have  enabled  the  attracted  the  attention  of  our  critical 

Eublic  to  form  tlieir  own  opinion  of  brethren,  whose  boundless  panegyricks 

is  powers.  This,  after  aU,  is  infinite-  have  often  been  lavished  on  far  infe- 

Ijr  the  best  way  of  treating  a  work  of  rior  productions, 
merits  especially  one  lik&  the  present. 


hogg's  three  perils  of  woman.* 
{^See  Nodes  AmbrosiaruB.    No.  XII») 


We  know  not  whether  Hogg,  the 
Well-Beloved^  is  greatest  as  a  cfai-> 
valrous  or  moral  writer.     In  the  one 
character,  many  prefer  him  to  Scott ; 
and,  in  the  other,  he  is  thought  to 
beat  Pope  black  and  blue.  His  knights 
are  wonderful  creations  of  genius,  and 
altogether  above  the  military  standard; 
and  as  for  his  ladies,  none  more  mag- 
nanimous ever  followed  a  marching  re- 
giment. When  he  leaves  the  lists,  and 
sports  poet  of  peaceful  parlour  life,  he 
looks  with  his  large  goggle  eye  through 
the  dim  window  in  the  human  heart, 
and  discovers  the  party  within  at  tea 
or  punch,  or  all  retiring  to  rest.    He 
paints  them  as  he  detects  them  in  their 
privacy,  figged  out  in  their  Sunday's 
best,  indulging  in  dishabille,  or  strip- 
ped, as  lords  and  ladies  used  to  strip 
during  the  dark  ages,  puris  naiurali' 
bus.    It  is  indeed  this  rare  ^union  of 
high  imagination  with  homely  truth 
that  constitutes  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  writings.     In  one  page,   we 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
and  in  another,  to  the  grunt  of  the 
boar.    Now  the  wood  is  vocal  with 
the  feathered  choir ;  and  then  the  sty 
bubbles  and  squeaks  with  a  farm-sow, 
and  a  litter  of  nineteen  pigwiggins. 
Now  '^  it  is  an  angel's  song,  thatbids 
the  heavens  be  mute ;"  and  then  it  is 
Jamie  himself,  routing  "  Love  is  like 
a  dizziness ;  it  will  not  let  a  puir  bodie 
gang  about  his  bizziness."    Now  en« 
ters  bonny  Kilmenie,  or  Mary  Lee, 
preparing  to  flee  into  Fairy-land,  or  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon ;  and  then,  lo  and  behold,  some 
buggered,    red-armed,    homy-fisted, 
glaur-nailed  Girrzy,  removing  on  the 
day  before  term,  from  the  Hen-coop  to 
the  sign  of  the  Kilt,  on  an  advance  of 
six  shillings  on  the  half-year's  wage. 
Never  was  ther#8uch  a  bothering  re- 
past set  down  before  the  reading  public 
by  any  other  caterer.    It  is  impossible 
to  foresee  whether  we  are  about  to  help 


ourselves  to  a  pine-apple  or  a  fozey- 
turnip — to  a  golden  pippin  or  a  green 
crab — to  noyau  or  castor-oil — to  white 
soup,  syllabub,  and  venison,  or  to 
sheep-head  broth,  haggis,  and  hog's 
flesh.  The  table-cloth,  too,  is  damask, 
and  richly  figured;  but  villainously 
darned  and  washed  in  its  own  grease 
— a  china  tureen,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  hodge-podge,  undergoes  uncea- 
sing domiciliary  visits  from  a  huge 
wooden  spoon,  fitter  to  stir  tar  for 
sheep-smearing.  Here  a  broken-nosed 
mustard  pot,  purchased  from  Peter 
Bell's  thirteenth  wife ;  and  there  a  piece 
of  plate  from  the  Shakespeare  Club  of 
Alloa ;  a  magnum  of  claret  is  cooling 
itself  in  a  utensil  that  shall  be  anony- 
mous in  periodical  literature ;  and  slap- 
bang  goes  a  bottle  of  barmy  into  the 
eye  of  Tom  Purdy,  whose  velveteen 
breeches  contrast  boldly  with  the  imi- 
tation yellow  of  Tims'  inexpressibles. 
The  fiunkies  are  of  all  sexes,  linsey- 
woolsey,  kilts,  and  pantaloons.  If  you 
suffer  your  plate  for  a  single  moment 
to  escape  from  the  shelter  of  yoor  own 
bosom,  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  see 
one  of  the  Tweeddale  Yeomanry  lidc- 
ing  it  up  with  a  tongue  half  a  yard 
long,  and  as  rough  as  a  bison's.  Ever 
and  anon,  by  way  of  a  song,  some  gra- 
zier, with  a  throat  like  a  black-booter 
guzzling  slug-worms  in  a  quagmire, 
gutturalizes  something  pastoral  out  of 
George  Thomson's  Collection  of  Scot- 
tish Songs ;  the  landlord  plays  a  spring 
on  the  "  trump ;"  a  lad  *'  o'  genius, 
attempts  the  inimitable  Sandy  Ballani- 
tyne  on  the  *'  bit  whistle ;"  and  all  £he 
Bulls  of  Bashan  rejoice  in  the  chorus 
of  *^  Auld  lang  syne."  Such,  in  a  very 
few  words,  is  a  plain,  intelligible,  un- 
exaggerated,  ana  philosophical  charac-^ 
ter  of  James  Hogg,  as  a  chivalrous, 
and,  we  believe  also,  as  a  moral  writer. 
The  "  Three  Perils  of  Woman  ;  or 
Love,  Leazing,  and  Jealousy,"  is  one 
of  our  shepherd  s  most  agreeable  toid 


*  The  Three  Perils  of  Woman ;  or,  Love,  Learning,  and  Jealousy.  A  series  of 
Domestic  Scottish  Tales.  By  James  Hogg.  In  three  volumes.  L9ndon-..Longman^ 
Hur&t,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster- Row.     182:J. 
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bamboozling  productions.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  female  heart  is  like  a  ge- 
neral rule,  not  without  exceptions ;  but 
half  the  quantity  would  be  very  avail- 
able to  a  man's  happiness  in  younger 
life.  What  with  his  genius,  and  what 
with  his  buck-teeth ;  what  with  his 
^dle,  and  what  wiUi  his  love-locks 
lolling  over  his  shoulders  as  he  "  gaed 
up  the  Kirk,"  tastily  tied  with  a  blue 
ribbon ;  what  with  his  running  for 
prize-hats  up  the  old  avenue  of  Tra- 
qnhair,  "  with  his  hurdies  Uke  twa 
oistant  hills/'  to  the  distancing  of  all 
competitors ;  and  what  with  his  lister- 
ing  of  fish  and  grewing  of  mawkins, 
a  gender  and  more  irresistible  shepherd 
was  not  to  be  found  from  Monat  to 
Mellerstain.  We  have,  in  these  three 
volumes,  the  cream,  and  butter,  and 
cheese,  of  his  experience — the  pail,  the 
chum,  and  the  press.  Now  the  Shep- 
herd must  on  no  account  whatever  fly 
into  a  passion  with  us  for  the  above 
irood-humoured  Uttie  bit  of  persona- 
lity. In  his  "  Own  Life,"  he  describes 
his  friends  by  "  hair  Uke  feathers," 
and  "  nails  like  eagle-claws,"  and  so 
forth,  which  is  all  very  proper  and 

Sretty  portraiture.  More  than  once 
ath  he  scoffed  at  our  crutch  and  our 
rheumatiz ;  and,  from  these  and  sun- 
dry other  hints,  we  presume  he  wishes 
us  to  favour  the  public  with  a  carica- 
ture of  himself  in  an  early  Number. 
We  have  done  one  that  is  thought  ca- 
pital, and  he  has  only  to  say  the  word, 
and  out  it  comes  at  Christmas. 

Many  have  been  the  writers  on  Love, 
the  tender,  the  beautiful  passion,  from 
Homer  to  Hogg ;  and  still  the  subject 
would  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  Must 
a  man  be  in  love  to  write  of  love  ?  Not 
necessarily.  The  Shepherd  writes  as  if 
he  held  Cupid  in  a  tarry  tow,  and  sent 
him  to  bed  by  times  with  a  flea  in  his 
ear.  He  keeps  the  urchin  in  order, 
without  breaking  his  spirit.  Not  so 
that  other  "  gentle  shepherd,"  Willy 
Hazlitt.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  tailor's 
daughter ;  and  after  whining,  puking, 
sniveUing,  and  droning,  for  half  a'  year ; 
after  relinquishing  various  lucrative 
appointments  as  a  "  gentleman  of  the 
press,"  that  brought  him  in  tripe  and 
twist  almost  sufficient  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence ;  after  going  down  to  Scotland 
at  a  very  considerable. expense,  in  the 
steerage  of  a  steam-boat,  to  commit  an 
act,  as  he  himself  has  informed  the 


world,  that  his  wife  might  divorce  him; 
he  gets  finally  outwitted,  jockeyed  off 
the  course  of  Knavesmire,  by  a  man 
called — Tom  KINS. — Oh  the  Confefr* 
sions  of  an  English  Beet-Root  Eat- 
er! 

Contrast  Hogs  and  Hazlitt  as  ama- 
tory writers,  each  with  his  Liber  Amo^ 
m*  in  his  hand.    Hogg  is  coarse,  but 
potent ;  hairy,  but  headlong ;  flatteri> 
ing,  but  not  always  flatulent ;  no  doubt 
a  gay  deceiver,  but  then  is  certainly,  if 
not  a  handsome,  at  least  a  well-buili 
man ;  enough  for  all  purposes  of  civic 
and  domestic  economy,  either  in  large 
towns,  small  villages,  or  a  solitary 
house.    He  knows  litde  of  foreign 
tongues,  but  occasionally  can  spell  his 
own  ;  he  has  a  neive  to  nip,  a  knee  to 
dandle ;  a  mouth  to  dimple,  and  to  de« 
vour  unutterable  things ;  free  and  easy 
at  times  can  James  unquestionably  be, 
but  he  respects  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  he  shines  as  a  fnend,  a  bro- 
ther, a  master,  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
shepherd,  a  farmer,  a  hunter,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  citizen,  a  man,  and  a  Chris- 
tian.    Hazlitt,   on  the  contrary,  is 
coarse  as  canvass,  but  cannot  hold  the 
wind  ;  hairy  and  hirsute  he  seemed  to 
be  in  his  late  indecent  exposure  on 
the  high- way,  but  spavined  and  with 
a  string-gait ;  in  nanegyric,  he  is  Sir 
Toby  Belch ;  a  dull  deceiver,  pluckless, 
but  not  unpimpled,   Alas  !  for  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  unsuccessful  ri- 
val of  Mr  Tomkins  for  the  favours  of 
a  tailor's  daughter,  dallying  with  the 
impotent  ardour  of  an  unprincipled 
adulterer,  verging  on  threescore ;  for 
misquotations,mi8repre8entations,mis- 
begettings,  misbelievings,  and  mischief 
in  general,  see  the  ignominious  ignora- 
mus pasxim  ;  and  as  for  the  relations 
and  duties  of  private  Hfe,  has  he  not, 
for  the  sake  of  puff  and  pudding, 
avowed  himself,  in  one  damning  act, 
the  shameless  violator  of  them  all ; 
and  with  his  own  hand  written  fool  and. 
knave  on  his  own  brazen  forehead,  that 
the  public  as  she  runs  may  read? 

Now,  our  most  excellent  friend,  the 
Shepherd,  would  not  have  allowed  him* 
self  to  have  been  jilted  like  the  New 
Pygmalion .  He  would  have  made  love, 
not  like  a  small,  fetidf  blear-eyed  pug, 
but  like  a  big  curly  Newfoundlandar, 
who  had  broken  his  chain,  and  boun- 
ced like  a  rocket  out  of  his  kennel 
'upon    the   beauty   of  Southampton- 
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Row.  The  whole  affidr  couM  haro 
been  over,  while  Pug,  or  Pygmalion, 
was  shedding  his  rheum  down  ^*  the 
pimple  pass"  of  his  nose,  and  most  dis- 
consolately  brandishing  over  his  back 
that  tail,  which  is  fixed  for  ever  and 
aye  in  one  ludicrous  drcumbendi* 
bus.  James  is  a  man,  and  that  is  well 
known  among  friend  and  foe  all  over 
the  Forest;  but  dlly  Billy  was  taken 
up  for  an  indecent  exposure  of  his  per- 
son, and  acquitted  solely  on  the  ground, 
that  the  New  Pygmalion  was  incapable 
of  any  misdemeanour  implying  man« 
hood. 

;  After  this  elaborate  eulogy  on  the 
Shepherd,  we  proceed  to  analyse  the 
first  Peril  of  Woman,  Love.  The  tale 
opens  ¥dth  a  pretty  picture  of  Gatty 
Bell,  in  bed,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
fiBeling  love. 

«  <  I  fear  I  am  in  love,'  said  Gat^ 
Bell,  as  she  first  awakened  in  her  8oK-> 
tery  bed  in  the  garret-room  of  her  fa- 
Cher's  fkrm-house.  '  And  what  a  business 
I  am  like  to  have  of  it !  I  have  had  such 
a  night  dream  dreaming,  and  all  about 
one  person  ;  and  now  I  shall  have  such 
a  day  thinking  and  thinking,  and  all  about 
the  same  person.  But  I  will  not  mention 
his  name  even  to  myself,  for  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  for  one  of  my  age  to  fall 
in  love,  and  of  her  own  accord  too.  I 
will  set  my  face  against  it.  My  resolu- 
tion is  taken.  I  will  not  fall  in  love  in  any 
such  way.* 

"  Gatty  sprung  from  her  bed,  as  light- 
ly as  a  kid  leaping  from  its  lair  on  the 
shelf  of  the  rock.  There  was  a  little 
bright  mirror,  fourteen  inches  by  ten, 
that  hung  on  the  wall  at  the  side  of  her 
gable-window,  but  Gatty  made  a  rule  of 
never  looking  into  this  glass  on  a  morn- 
ing till  once  she  had  said  a  short  prayer, 
washed  her  hands  and  face,  and  put  on 
her  clothes ;  then  she  turned  to  her  mir- 
ror to  put  her  exuberant  locks  under 
some  restraint  for  the  day.  But  that 
morning,  being  newly-awakened  out  of  a 
love-dream,  and  angry  with  herself  for 
having  indulged  in  such  a  dream,  she 
sprung  from  her  couch,  and  without  think- 
ing what  she  was  about,  went  straight  up, 
leaned  both  her  spread  hands  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  looked  into  the  mirror. 
Her  pretty  muslin  night-cap  had  come  all 
round  to  one  side)  and  having  brought  her 
redundancy  of  fair  hair  aside  with  it,  her 
left  cheek  and  eye  were  completely  sha- 
ded with  these  ;  while  the  aght  cheek, 
which  was  left  bare  and  exposed,  was 
flushed,  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
damask  rose.  At  the  some  time,  her  eyes, 
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or  at  least  the  ona  that  was  visiUa,  watft 
heavy  and  8w<^leii,  and  but  half  awaka 
*  A  pretty  figure  to  be  in  k>ve,  tmly  I' 
said  she,  and  turned  away  from  the  fjitm 
with  a  smile  so  lovely,  that  it  was  like  a 
blink  of  the  sun  through  the  booodinj^ 
clouds  of  the  morning. 

"  Gatty  drew  on  her  worsted  stoddng% 
as  white  as  the  lamb  firom  whose  badk 
they  had  been  originally  shorn,  flung  her 
snowy  veil  over  her  youthful  and. sylph- 
like form,  and  went  away,  as  it  were  me« 
chanically,  to  an  old  settee  that  stood 
in  a-cpmer,  where  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  a  number  of  years  to  kneel 
every  morning  and  say  her  prayers.  But 
that  morning  Agatha  stood  still  with  ap^ 
parent  hesitation  for  a  considerable  space, 
and  did  not  kneel  as  she  was  wont  ^  I 
cannot  pray  any  to-day,*  said  Qattyr  and 
returned  sobbing,  while  the  tears  dropped 
firom  her  eyes. 

"  She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  her  bed, 
and  continued  sobbing,— very  slightly, 
and  as  softly,  it  is  true, — but  still  she 
could  not  refitiin  firom  it,  and  always  now 
and  then  she  thrust  her  hair  up  firom  her 
eye  in  beneath  her  oblique  cap,  until  her 
bead  appeared  quite  deformed  with  a 
great  protuberance  on  the  one  side.  ^  It 
is  not  yet  my  accustomed  time  of  risings' 
said  Gatty  again  to  herself  '  I  will  ex- 
amine myself  with  regard  to  these  feeU 
ings,  that  are  as  strange  as  they  are  new 
to  my  heart.*  ** 

Gatty  then  cross-examines  herself 
with  considerable  acuteness,  and  for- 
ces the  witness  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  But  she  pumps  her  nurse  as  fol« 
lows. 

«  <  Dear  nurse,  how  does  one  know  if 
she  is  really  in  love  ?  said  Gatty. 

** '  Ah\  dearest  child,  it  is  too  easy  to 
know  that !  By  this  token  shall  you  know 
it,  that  you  think  of  nothing  but  the  be- 
loved object,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
waking  or  sleeping,  alone  or  in  company. 
You  measure  and  estimate  all  others  ac- 
cording as  they  approximate  to  the  pro- 
portions of  his  person,  or  qualities  of  his 
mind.  You  long  incessantly  to  be  near 
him,  and  to  feast  your  eyes  on  his  looks 
and  his  perfections;  yet,  when  he  ap- 
proaches your  person,  you  feel  a  desire 
to  repulse  h:m  so  irresistible,  thaf  it  is 
almost  ten  to  one  you  behave  saucily,  if 
not  rudely  to  him.* 

"  *  Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  strange  ridicu- 
lous passion  that  must  be  !  Dearest  nurse^ 
were  you  ever  in  love  ?* 

•*  *  O  fie,  my  loved  Gatty,  how  can  you 
ask  that  question  ?  Do  you  not  know  that^ 
I  nursed  you  at  my  breast  ?' 
M  «i  crave  your  pardon,  dear  nurse; 
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that  ezpreMion  of  yours  speaks  volumes. 

I  never  in  all  my  life  tbou^t  of  it  before ; 

but  I  cannot  promise  never  to  think  of 

it  again.' 

**  'Mine  was  a  hard  and  a  cruel  &te. 

Let  no  maid  after  me,  without  long  and 

thorough  acquaintance,  trust  the  protest* 

ations  of  a  lover.' 

**  *  I  wonder  who  made  all  the  songs 

about  love,  nurse  ?* 
**  <  What  a  ridiculous  matter  to  wonder 

att' 
«  <  Because  they  are  all  true,  it  would 

appear,  in  what  they  affirm  regarding  the 

cruelty  <>f  man.* 
^  *  Not  one  of  them  comes  half-way  up 

to  the  truth  in  their  descriptions  of  man's 

cruelty.' 

'<  <  Oh  dear,  what  shocking  creatures 

they  must  be !  Is  it  not  a  crying  sin  to 
fall  in  love  with  any  of  them  ?* 

**  *■  Perhaps  I  am  singular  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  perhaps  I  may  be  wrong ;  but 
it  is-  from  hard-earned  experience  that  I 
have  imbibed  it,  and  I  truly  think  that  no 
woman  ought  to  be  in  love  with  a  man 
until  once  she  is  married  to  him,  and  then 
let  her  love  with  all  her  soul  and  mind. 
All  youthful  love  is  not  only  sinful,  but 
imprudent  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
besides,  it  is  like  Jonah's  gourd,  it  grows 
up  in  a  night,  and  perishes  in  a  night, 
leaving  the  hapless  being  that  trusted  in 
a  shelter  under  its  delicious  foliage  to 
wretchedness  and  despair.  O  dearest 
Gatty,  as  you  love  virtue,  as  you  love 
yoursel^your  parents,  and  your  God,  never 
3rield  to  the  giddy  passion  of  youthful  love  [ 
•—But  your  mother  calls  for  me  through 
the  whole  house,  I  must  begone.* " 

*  When  Gatty  mas  left  alone^  we  are 
told  "  she  hung  down  her  head^  and 
sat  for  a  space  the  very  picture  of  con- 
templation." The  innocent  creature^ 
feehng,  by  certain  symptoms  not  to  be 
mistaken^  that  her  complaint^  or  ra- 
ther crime,  is  love,  ejaculates,  '*  So 
here  am  I^  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
past  in  April,  and  have  already  been 
overstepping  the  sacred  bounds  of  ri- 
gid decorum,  and  sinning  against  my 
parents^  and  against  Heaven,  which  is 
&x  worse,  bv  giving  my  heart  before 
it  was  asked. '  In  this  quandary,  Gatty 
is  sent  to  Edinburgh^  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way  ;  and  her  father  thus 
shrewdly  and  sensibly  elucidates  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  female  educa* 
tion. 

«  <  What  branches  of  education  do  you 
propose  for  her  ?* 

'*  *  I  want  her  to  go  over  her  English, 
French,  writing,  and  arithmetic.   I  would 


scorn  t»  have  her  sittfaig  thmmmtng  and 
bumming  at  a  piano^  at  which  every  tai- 
lor's^ Webster's,  and  sutor's  daughter  must 
now  be  a  proficient;  but  I  would  delight 
to  hear  her  sing  a  good  Scots  sang  to  one 
of  our  native  melodies,  without  rising 
from  her  place  at  table,  which  I  think  a 
thousand  times  more  becoming  than  trail- 
ing fo*k  away  to  another  room,  and  plunk- 
ing and  plunning  on  bits  o*  loose  hjack 
and  white  sticks,  and  turning  o'er  the 
leaves  o*  great  braid  beuks.    It  looks  al- 
ways to  me  as  if  the  woman  were  a  part 
of  the  machine  she  is  sitting  at ;  but  I 
am  determined  that  my  baim*s  music  shall 
be  all  inherent,  and  depend  on  the  tones 
of  her  own  voice,  of  which  all  artificial 
tones  are  but  mean  imitations.  And  then 
I  want  to  have  her  mistress  of  both  the 
new  and  old  dances.  Naebody  kens  what 
company  ane  may  chance  to  be  in,  and  a* 
kinds  of  awkwardness  are  grievous  and 
distressing,  particularly  to  those  that  are 
forced  to  witness  them.' 

"  *  Well,  I  won't  go  against  you  any 
more  in  this,  Mr  Bell.  1  like  this  last 
plan  of  yours  much  better  than  a  board- 
ing-schooL  With  honest  Mrs  Johnson^ 
I  can  trust  my  children  as  with  myselil 
Gatty*s  education  will  be  much  better,  at 
one-third  of  the  expense.  And  their  pre- 
sence will  be  a  constant  and  effectual 
check  on  that  boy,  should  he  incline  to 
any  licentious  company,  or  gather  any 
wild  irregular  associates  about  him,  to 
prey  on  him,  and  lead  him  astray.* " 

Accordingly,  Gatty,  her  brother  Jo* 
seph^  and  old  nurse,  leave  BeUsbum- 
foot,  and  proceed  to  Edinburgh  on  the 

15th  of  May,  A.  D. ,  and  not 

before  Mr  Bell  had  given  her  the  fol-> 
lowing  sound  parental  advice. 

«  <  Now,  daughter  Gatty,'  said  he,  *  ye 
hae  just  four  things  to  learn  in  Edinburgh 
—no  to  learn,  but  to  perfect  yoursel  in : 
—ye  hae  to  learn  to  manage  your  head, 
your  hands,  your  feet,  and  your  heart. 
Your  head  will  require  a  little  redding  up^ 
baith  outside  and  inside.  It's  no  the  bobs 
and  the  curls,  the  ribbon^  and  the  rose- 
knots,  the  gilded  kames,  and  the  great 
toppings  o'  well-sleekit-up  hair,  that  are 
to  stand  the  test  for  life ;  and  yet  these 
are  a'  becoming  in  their  phioes.  But  there 
is  something  else  required.  Ye  maun 
learn  to  think  for  yoursel,  and  act  for 
yoursel,  for  you  canna  always  have  your 
mother  and  me  to  think  and  act  for  you. 
Ye  maun  learn  to  calculate  and  weigh, 
not  only  your  own  actions,  but  your  mo- 
tives of  act^n,  as  well  as  the  actions  and 
apparent  motives  of  those  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal ;  and  stick  aye  by  that,  my 
woman,  of  which  you  are  sure  you  will 
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never  be  ashamed,  either  in  this  world, 
or  the  one  that*t  to  come.  But  I  am 
growing  ower  serious  now,  and  I  never 
likit  sermons  muckle  mysel;  therefore^ 
in  the  management  of  yoiur  feet,  I  wad 
advise  you  to  learn  a*  the  reel-steps,  horn* 
pipe*steps,  and  transpey-flings,  that  have 
ever  been  inventit ;  and  be  sure  to  get  a* 
the  tirliewhirlies  of  country-dances,  and 
town-dances,  cost  what  they  like.  I  canna 
name  the  sum  I  wad  whiles  hae  gien  in 
my  life  to  hae  been  master  of  twa  or  three 
o*  them,  especially  when  I  was  made 
head-manager  o*  the  Duke's  balls.  There 
was  my  Lady  Eskdale  and  I  set  up  at  the 
top  o*  the  dance.  She  got  her  choice  o' 
the  figure,  as  they  ca*d  it,  and  she  made 
choice  o'  the  ane  that  they  ca*  the  Med^ 
ley.  Weel,  the  music  strak  up  wi'  a  great 
slorecd,  and  aff  we  went,  round-about 
and  round-about,  back  and  forret,  setting 
to  this  ane,  and  setting  to  the  tither,— 
deil  hae  me  an  I  ken*d  a  foot  where  I  was 
gaun ;  and  there  was  I,  flying  and  rinning 
like  a  sturdied  toop,  and  the  sweat  drap« 
ping  a£f  at  the  stiiis  of  my  nose.  But  it 
was  mair  through  shame  than  fatigue; 
for,  when  I  heard  the  young  gillies  laugh- 
ing at  me,  I  lost  a*  sense  and  recollection 
thegither,  and  just  ran  looking  ower  my 
shoulder,  to  see  what  my  partner  was 
gaun  to  do  neist.  Ten  shillings  worth  o* 
dancing,  when  I  was  young,  wad  hae  set 
me  aboon  a*  that ;  and  1  am  resolved, 
afore  ye  should  ever  be  in  sic  a  predica- 
ment, to  ware  ten  times  ten  on  your  dan- 
cing, forbye  a*  that  I  hae  gien  already.*  ** 

Gatty  has  not  been  many  days  in 
Auld  Reekie  before  she  falls  in  with 
M'lon  of  Boroland,  the  identical  Celt 
of  whom  she  had  been  dreaming  the 
morning  she  first  felt  love,  and  his 
appearance  goes  at  once  smack  to  her 
heart.  She  feels  herself  to  be  a  dying 
woman,  and  says  to  her  father,  "  Yes, 
father,  I  do  feel  a  dream  preying  on 
my  vicals,  which  no  one  knows  the 
nature  of  but  myself,  nor  ever  shall 
know,  though  it  should  carry  me  to 
the  grave."  The  old  farmer,  one  of 
the  Dandy  Dinmont  breed,  was  con- 
founded, as  well  he  might  be,  "  and 
was  summoning  a  resolution  to  take 
her  home  with  him  in  the  Fly,  when 
the  nurse  interposed  with  that  strength 
of  solid  reasoning  for  which  she  was 
remarkable,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made 
both  the  father  and  daughter  ashamed 
of  the  parts  they  were  acting,  so  that 
they  hacl  not  another  word  tosav  on  the 
subject.  Danicd  went  off  in  the  Fly, 
&c.^' 

Soon  after  the  old  gentleman's  de« 
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parture,  Gatty  and  M'lon  suffer  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.  They  are  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  but  both  ol>- 
stinate  as  well->driven  corks.  Gatty 
will  sooner  die  than  peach  against  her- 
self, and  M*Ion  will  not  pop  the 
question,  not  he  indeed.  There  never 
was  such  a  Pygmalion  in  this  world, 
find  we  cannot  imagine  what  brother 
Joe  was  about,  not  to  force  him  to  de- 
clare, if  his  intentions  were  honour- 
able. At  page  58,  a  crisis  seems  fast 
approaching.  ' 

<*  In  despite  of  all  that  Gatty  could  say, 
old  Elen  still  sauntered  on  with  her,  till 
at  length  up  started  M*Ion  outof  a  bush 
before  them,  and  stood  waiting  their  ap- 
proach. Elen  let  the  skirt  of  her  stu£f 
gown  fall  down  from  about  her  shoulders, 
shook  down  her  apron  with  both  hands, 
and,  looking  with  inquiring  astonishment 
in  Gatty*s  fece,  whose  cheek  burnt  to  the 
bone,  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper, 

*  Peace  o*  conscience !  who  is  that  ?  Ah 
wickedness,  wickedness  !  the  very  High^ 
landman  that  was  here  last  year  !  Oh,  I 
thought  the  waist  ^^as  unco  sma,  and  the 
curls  unco  neat,  an*  unco'  bright  and  shi- 
ning. Ay,  ay,  it*s  a  ower  wi*  somebody ! 
It*s  a  mercy  he  hasna  a  kilt,  though. 

*  Goodbye,  Elen,  ye  maunna  gang  nae 
farther  the  day,*  quo*  she  !  Oh  sirs,  the 
bits  o*  wiles,  and  the  bits  o*  harmless  lees^ 
and  the  bits  o*  cunning  links,  that  love 
has  in  its  tail !  Fare-ye-weel,  dear  heart, 
and  take  care  o*  yourscl,  for  1*11  warrant 
him  o*  the  blood  o*  the  wild  rebellioners, 
that  gae  our  fathers  and  our  mothers  sic 
a  glif — wi*  their  kilts,  ye  ken.' 

"  Elen  left  them,  and  the  lovers  pursued 
their  route  homeward,  M'lon  still  fishing 
for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  love, 
and  Gatty  still  panting  for  dread  of  the 
subject,  and  doing  all  that  she  could  to 
waive  that,  which,  of  aught  in  the  world, 
she  liked  the  best  to  hear.  He  once  got 
the  following  length,  but  soon  was  damp- 
ed. '  Have  you  no  wish  nor  desire  to 
have  a  view  of  the  North  Highlands,  Miss 
Bell  ?' 

**  *  O,  gracious  me,  no,  no,  no !  What 
would  I  do  seeing  a  country  where  all  the 
people  are  Papists,  rebels,  and  thieves  ? 
where  I  could  not  pronounce  a  word*  of 
the  language,  nor  a  local  name  of  the 
country  ?  How  could  I  ask  the  road  over 
Drumoacfader,  or  Carreiyearach,  orMeeal- 
fourvounnich?  God  keep  me  out  of  that 
savage  country  !* 

**  What  could  a  lover  say  in  reply  to 
such  a  stigma  thrown  out  on  his  country 
as  this?  M*Ion  said  nothing,  but  smiled 
at  the  girl's  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
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Highlands,  which  he  well  knew  to  be  af- 
fected, but  nevertheless  took  tlie  hint  as 
a  protest  against  his  further  proposals ; 
and  the  two  strolled  on  in  rather  awk- 
ward circumstances,  till  they  met  with 
Mrs  Bell,  which  was  a  great  relief  to 
Gatty*s  oppressed  and  perturbed  mind. 

**  That  night,  when  she  retired  to  her 
garret-room  by  herself,  her  mind  was  ill 
at  ease.  She  repented  her  sore  of  having 
snub'bed  her  lover*s  protestations  in  the 
very  first  opening  of  the  desired  bud,  and 
in  particular,  of  the  ungenerous  reflection 
cast  upon  his  country,  which  looked  like 
an  intended  affront.  She  could  not  but 
wonder  at  her  own  inconsistency,  in 
checking  the  words  that  she  longed  most 
t6  hear,  and  determined  with  herself  to 
make  it  ail  up  in  complacency  the  next 
time. 

**  Another  opportunity  soon  arrived, 
for  they  were  to  be  had  every  day ;  and 
though  nothing  save  common-place  ob- 
servations passed  between  them,  with 
some  tojdng  and  tilting  of  words,  yet  it 
proved  a  happy  and  delightful  afternoon 
to  both  parties.  But,  like  the  other,  it 
passed  over  without  any  protestations  of 
love.  Twice  or  thrice  did  the  tenor  of 
their  discourse  seem  approaching  to  it ; 
but  then,  when  it  came  to  a  certain  point, 
each  time  it  stood  still,  and  silence  pre- 
Tailed  till  some  common  remark  relieved 
them  from  the  dilemma. 

"  There  was  now  but  one  other  time 
remaining,  in  which,  if  M'lon  did  not 
declare  himself,  he  was  never  to  have 
another  chance  in  the  way  that  lovers 
like  best.     Long  was  it  ere  Gatty  durst 
risk  that  sole  remaining  chance ;  for  she 
hoped  always  to  find  matters  in  a  better 
train;  in  a  state  that  the  declaration  could 
liot  be  eluded.    Again  she  condescended 
to  give  him  her  hand  in  the  dance  at  the 
gentlemen's  evening  parties,  (for  every 
former  is  a  gentleman  in  that  country.) 
Again  she  condescended  to  give  him  her 
arm  to  church,  in  the  face  of  the  assem- 
bUng  congregation,  and  even  saluted  old 
Elen,  as  she  passed,  as  if  proud  of  the  si- 
tuation she  occupied.  After  these  things, 
she  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  go  and 
visit  the  Rowntree  Lynn,  where  they  had 
often  been  the  year  before.  They  admired 
the  scenery,  "spoke  in  raptures  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  nature,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  creation.     They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  mention  the  happiness  of  the  little 
birds,  and  the  delight  they  had  in  their 
young,  and  in  each  other,  and  then  M*- 
lon  fixed  his  manly  eyes  on  the  face  of 
his  youthful  and  blooming  companion. 
It  seemed  overspread  with  a  beam  of  pure 
and  heavenly  joy,  a  smile  of  benevolence 


and  love  played  npon  it,  and  her  liquid 
eye  met  his  without  shrinking;  there  was 
neither  a  blush  on  the  cheek  nor  a  shade 
of  shame  on  the  brow.  Tiicir  eyes  met 
and  gazed  into  each  other  for  a  consider^ 
able  space.-— O  M*Ion,  where  was  thy 
better  angel,  that  thou  didst  not  avail 
thyself  of  this  favourable  moment,  and 
divulge  the  true  affections  of  thine  heart? 
What  delight  it  would  have  given  to  a 
tender  and  too  loving  breast,  and  how 
kindly  it  would  have  been  received !  But 
his  evil  destiny  overcame  the  dear  intent ; 
and,  instead  of  uttering  the  words  of  af- 
fection, he  snatched  up  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Gatty  turned  awmy 
her  face,  and  the  tear  blinded  her  eye^ 
This  was  not  what  she  expected,  but  the 
mere  fumes  of  common,  gallantry;  '  And 
is  my  heart  to  be  made  a  wreck  for  this?' 
thought  she ;  '  No,  it  never  shall.  I  must 
know  better  on  what  stay  I  am  leaning 
before  I  trust  my  happiness  and  my  repu- 
tation in  the  hands  of  mortal  man,  far  less 
in  tliose  of  a  young  and  deluding  stran- 
ger, any  more.' 

**  During  the  rest  of  their  walk,  she 
kept  silence,  save  by  simply  giving  assent 
to  some  of  his  observations.     She  was 
busied  in  making  up  her  mind  to  abide^ 
without  shrinking,  by  her  former  resolu-t 
tion.    But  as  it  was  tlie  last  chance  evei 
her  lover  was  to  have,  she  determined  to 
hear  all  that  he  had  to  say.     She  stood 
still  five  or  six  times  to  listen  to  what  he 
was  saying,  and  after  he  was  done,  she 
was  standing  and  listening  still.     When 
they  came  to  her  father's  gate,  she  turned 
her  back  on  it,  to  breathe  a  little  before 
going  in ;  and  while  in  that  position,  she 
fixed  on  him  a  look  so  long,  and  so  full 
of  pathos,  that  he  was  abashed  and  con- 
founded. It  was  a  farewell  look,  of  which 
he  was  little  aware,  for  his  constant  aim 
had  been  to  gain  a  hold  in  her  youthful 
affections,  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  succeeding  to  his  heart's  desire. 
But  delays  are  dangerous ;  at  that  mo- 
ment was  she  endeavouring  to  eraze  his 
image  from  her  heart ;  and  the  speaking 
look  that  she  fixed  on  his  face,  was  one 
of  admiration,  of  reproach,  and  of  regret, 
each  in  its  turn.     She  laid  her  hand  on 
the  latch,  and  pressed  it  slowly  down, 
keeping  it  for  a  good  while  on  the  spring. 
<  Would  he  but  speak  yet,'  thought  she, 
*  I  would  hear  and  forgive  him.*     He 
spake  not;  so  the  gate  opened  slowly, 
and  closed  again  with  a  jerk  behind  them; 
and  with  that  closing  knell,  was  the  dooc 
of  her  affections  shut  against  the  fiirther 
encroachments  of  a  dangerous  passion* 
So  the  maiden  conceived,  and  made  up, 
her  mind  to  abide  by  the  consequences. 
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**  Fnm  that  day  Ibrth  her  deportment 
towards  her  lorer  underwent  a  thorough 
change.  He  lost  her  oomitenance,  and 
no  bUmdiflhment  of  his  could  recover  it; 
but  for  all  that,  love,  in  either  heart,  con* 
tinned  his  silent  ravages,  and  M'lon  re- 
tired firom  Bellfihumfbot  that  second  year, 
under  grievous  astonishment  how  he  had 
offended  his  beloved  mistress,but  resolved, 
nevertheless,  to  continue  his  asnduitiei^ 
untiliie  could,  in  the  full  assurance  of  her 
•flTections,  ask  and  obtain  her  as  his  own. 
■  ^  Gatty's  mind  continued  in  torment. 
In  the  bosom  of  that  maid  ttiere  was  a 
constant  struggle  carried  on  for  the  su- 
periority»  by  duty  and  prudence  on  the 
one  part,  and  love  on  the  other.  The 
temer,  ind^d,  swayed  the  outward  de- 
meanour; but  the  latter  continued  to 
keep  the  soul  in  thralL  She  spent  not  a 
thought  on  the  conqueror  of  which  she 
did  not  disapprove,  yet  she  continued  to 
think  and  languish  on.  <  I  fear  I  am  in 
love  still,'  said  Gatty ;  <  and  what  a  bu- 
siness I  am  like  to  have  of  it  !*  And  thus, 
by  a  retrograde  motion  round  a  small  but 
complete  circle,  am  I  come  again  to  the 
very  beginning  of  my  story." 

Qoarrels-^misconeeptions —  Flirta* 
tions  on  the  sly — ^beatingB  about  the 
bush— ^md  various  arts  of  self-tor- 
menting^  follow  each  other  for  several 
months,  all  very  knowingly  and  amu- 
singly described,  in  the  Shepherd's 
best  manner.  Gatty  begins  to  get  jeal- 
ous of  cousin  Cherry,  and  M'lon,  like 
an  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay. 
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eissement  might  easily  have  been  bfoufi^ 
about  in  such  a  case ;  but  it  seems  tibait 
etiquette  had  withstood  that,  for  it  was 
never  effected." 

We  cannot  follow  the  progress  of 
this  most  affecting  story  step  by  step  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Gatty's  misery 
gathers  head  and  is  ripe  fbr  bursting. 

** '  Did  he  ever  proffer  you  marriage  T 
said  Mrs  Johnson. 

"  *  There  you  have  struck  upon  the 
chord  from  which  all  the  discordance  in 
our  love  has  flowed/  siud  Gratty ;— '  he 
never  did.  And  after  giving  him  oppor- 
tunity after  opportunity,  I  took  a  resohi- 
tion  of  standing  on  my  guard,  lest  all  bis 
professions  might  have  no  farther  mean- 
ing than  common  gallantry  warranted; 
and  of  all  things,  I  dreaded  being  made 
the  butt  of  ridicule  by  his  boasting  of  my 
fovours.  But  I  now  believe  in  ray  heart, 
that  I  have  wronged  him,  and  that  he 
meant  honourably  and  kindly  toward  ma^ 
but  mistook  my  reserve  for  scorn ;  where- 
as I  meant  only  to  bring  him  to  the  test. 
I  now  regret  every  step  I  have  taken ; 
every  disdainftil  look  and  word  I  have 
bestowed  on  him.' 

« '  Hold,  hold,  my  beloved  Gatty  V 
said  the  affectionate  nurse,  interrupting 
her  rhapsody :  '  You  have  acted  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety.  When  once  ft 
man  has  declared  himself,  reserve  may 
be  partly  laid  aside,  but  not  till  then ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  lover's  care  to  set  his 
mistress's  heart  at  ease  on  that  scorei 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect.  Melon's 
honour.  On  the  contrary,  1  think  him 
knows  not  towards  which  to  direct  his    all  that  is  becoming  and  honourable  amonf 


jaws.  Gatty  takes  a  fever  and  blabs  in 
'  her  delirium — ^but  by  judicious  medi- 
cal attendance  her  pulse  is  brought 
down  to  70  in  a  few  days. 

**  Mrs  Johnson  and  Cherry  both  ac- 
quiesced in  the  dame's  certification,  that 
Miss  Bell  looked  charming ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  beauty  lent  that  never-foil- 
ing charm,  that  improves  it  more  than  all 
the  borrowed  roses  and  ornaments  that 
the  world  produces.  What  a  pity  that 
M*Ion  would  not  come  in  while  that 
lovely  bloom  continued !  It  is  little  that 
most  men  know  either  what  is  said  or 
what  is  thought  of  them,  and  it  is  some- 
times a  mercy  that  it  is  so.  But  O,  what 
a  grievous  circumstance  it  was,  that  one 
should  be  sitting  fretting  and  pining  in 
one  room,  from  an  idea  that  he  is  forbid 
admission  into  the  one  next  him;  and 
that  another  dear  object  should  be  sitting 
in  this  latter,  like  a  transplanted  flower 
blighted  in  the  bud,  fretting,  and  pining 
even  worse,  because  he  will  not  enter  ! 
One  would  have  thought  that  an  eclair- 
VoL.  XIV. 


his  contemporaries.  Still,  I  say  that  ycm 
have  acted  properly  in  checking  his  sd* 
vances,  till  such  time  as  his  ^ed  be 
avowed.  Had  you  diecked  them  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  sequel  might  have  been 
fraught  with  less  danger  to  yourpetoSb 
But  better  late  than  never;  for  m^  mf 
dear  Gatty!  you  little  know  of. the  perils 
and  disappointments  of  youthfUl  love,  off 
which  I  stand  this  day  a  blighted  and  for- 
saken beacon,  never  more  to  enjoy  hope 
or  happiness,  except  in  what  relates  to 
your  welfare.  Like  you,  I  loved  eai!y» 
and  but  too  well;  but  then  I  was  be- 
loved again  with  an  affection  that  I  deemed 
sincere.  I  was  privately  married  to  mj 
lover,  a  young  soldier,  entirely  dependant 
on  his  rich  relatives,  and  lived  several 
months  with  him  in  this  city  in  the  most 
perfect!  felicity.  By  what  means  his  re- 
lations wrought  upon  him  I  never  kneir» 
but  I  was  abandoned,  and  never  more 
ackrieiwledged,  either  as  a  wife  or  a  mo- 
ther, to  this  day,  although  I  was  botir. 
They  bereaved  me  of  my  diild  ere  ^ier  I 
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knew  him— ^re  ever  I  had  kissed  his  ten-     the  more^*  returned,  she.     '  Wh«t  ij|^ 
der  lips,  or  pressed  him  to  my  hosom,  and     had  such  a  savage  as  he  to  lift  bis  huHl 


-all  manner  of  explanation  or  acknowledg- 
ment has  been  denied  me.  Take  warning 
by  my  fate,  and  shun  that  flowery  and  be- 
witching path ;  for  in  its  labyrintlis  the 
good,  the  gentle,  the  kind-hearted,  and 
the  benevolent,  are  too  often  lost;  while 
the  sordid  and  the  selfish  scarcely  so  much 
as  run  a  hazard*  Fly  from  the  danger 
with  your  fether.  If  your  lover  loves  as 
he  ought  to  do,  and  as  you  deserve-  to  be 
loved,  he  will  follow  you  into  your  re- 
treats where  he  first  found  you.  If  he 
do  not,  he  is  unworthy  of  being  remem- 
bered, and  you  will  soon  forget  him. 
Little  did  I  ween  from  your  behaviour 
that  your  heart  was  so  wholly  engaged, 
else  how  I  should  have  trembled  for  you  1 
and  even  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease ;  but, 
if  I  can,  I  will  manage  all  tilings  right. 
In  the  meantime,  fly  with  your  father, 
and  leave  the  matter  to  me,  for  there  is 
one  great  concern ;— as  yet,  none  of  us 
knows  who  or  what  he  is.  He  is  said  to 
spend  his  money  freely,  and  to  be  named 
by  a  property  that  he  possesses  in  fee. 
But  we  never  so  much  as  heard  him  name 
his  father ;  and  such  a  house  or  clan  is 
entirely  unknown.  You  may  conceive 
such  a  supposition  to  be  ungenerous; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be 
an  impostor,  and  spending  the  money  of 
others.  After  what  you  have  told  me,  I 
need  not  ask  how  you  affect  this  new 
match  that  your  parents  have  provided 
for  you  in  your  rich  and  hopeful  cousin  ?* 

**  *  Oh,  how  my  soul  sickens  at  the 
great  boisterous  ragamuffin !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Bell.  *  I  would  not  bear  his  com- 
pany for  one  natural  day,  for  all  the  wealth 
he  possesses.* 

'* '  Do  not  say  so  much,  my  dear  Gatty. 
I  have  noted,  from  experience,  that  no 
mortal  fancy  can  conceive  what  a  woman 
will  do  in  cases  of  man-iage.  Believe  me, 
1  have  seen  things  that  I  deemed  more 
unlikely,  come  to  pass.* 

"  *  Tlie  very  thought  of  such  an  event 
being  possible,  is  enough  to  kill  me,*  re- 
plied Gatty,  *  I  would  rather  suffer  the 
pangs  of  dissolution  every  day,  than  con- 
tinue to  live  three  days  the  wife  of  such 
a  man.  Compare  him  with  M*Ion— the 
amiable,  the  accomplished,  the  high-spi- 
rited M*Ion  !* 

*' '  I  say  again  hold  there,*  said  Mrs 
Johnson.  '  Believe  me,  you  have  said 
enough.  And,  at  all  events,  it  ippears 
that  your  cousin  Richard  does  not  want 
courage.  Such  feats  as  he  has  performed 
this  morning,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  duelling.* 

'' '  It  is  for  these  that  I  hate  liim  still 


against  a  real  gentleman?  The  boof  j 
The  ruffian  !  Would  that  M'lon  had  tbot 
him  through  the  body  !*  ** 

At  last  M 'Ion  coned ving  that  Gatty 
hates  bim>  resolves  out  of  spite  to 
marry  cousin  Cherry.  And,  upon  our 
souls,  had  we  been  o£fered  our  choice, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Cherry  should 
have  been  the  girl  for  our  money.  Mr 
Hogg  describes  with  great  power  the 
delighted  gratitude  of  this  warm- 
hearted creature  towards  M'lon  §dk 
condescending  to  love  her;  and  al^^ 
though  some  may  think  h^  prattle 
to  be  tedious^  it  is  really  Tery  rnno-J 
cent  and  piquante.  But  no  sooner 
does  Gatty,  who  had  gone  home  to 
Bellsbumfoot,  hear  of  the  intend- 
ed nuptials^  than  she  takes  a  pain  in 
her  stomachy  and  goes  to  bed.  What 
is  to  be  done  now  ?  Why^  Mrs  BeU^ 
a  cunning  old  fox  of  a  mother^  con- 
trives^ along  with  Mrs  JohnsoUj  the 
nurse^  to  cheat  Cherry  out  of  the  Celt 
by  their  united  machmations.  M*Ion 
confesses  to  Cherry  that  he  longs  for 
other  fruit ;  she  magnanimously  gives 
him  up  to  Gatty ;  and  after  standing 
out  the  light  of  we  honey-moon^  whicn 
ought  to  have  been  her  own,  she  dies, 
poor  thing,  of  a  broken  heart.  This 
catastrophe  is  described  with  very 
considerable  pathos ;  although  the  d^ 
scription  now  and  then  is  disfigured 
by  such  utterly  absurd  and  unmean- 
ing words,  and  also  by  expressions,  so 
totally  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  ho- 
nest Shepherd  intended  to  use,  that  it 
is  more  tnan  enough  to  cause  laughter 
in  a  field  of  four-year-olds. 

Cherry  being  now  out  of  the  way, 
M'lon  and  his  Gatty  might  be  hap- 
py. No  such  thing.  Gatty  becomes 
mopish  and  pious,  and  is  seized  with 
a  belief  that  at  a  certain  hour  of  a 
certain  morning,  slie  shall  surely  die. 
All  her  fears,  and  all  the  anxieties  of 
her  husband  and  parents,  are  descri- 
bed with  great  prolixity,  hut  with 
little  efiect.  At  last  it  would  seem 
that  she  is  dead,  at  the  very  hour  of 
her  foreboding.  This  is  an  old  story, 
ill  told ;  and  could  be  made  impres- 
sive only  by  high  imagination*  In 
the  Shepherd's  verses  there  are  occa- 
sional touches  of  good  superstition;  but 
his  prose  is  good  only  on  subjects  of  a 
very  homely  or  vulgar  nature. 

Gatty,  however,  is  not  dead.  We 
extract  a  long  passage,  not  without 
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f<ttoe,  Imt  flftdly  eouggerated,  and  too     only  a  few  indUtlnct  souids  like  tbe  Ink- 
fettlpf^e  an  iinltation  of  the  style  of    ble  of  a  running  brook.  No  human  heart 


^nfDkenstein. 

*<M^on  again  laid  his  hand  on  the 
breast  of  the  deceased,  (if  that  term  be 
proper,}  and  stall  there  was  a  slight  mus- 
cular motion,  though  at  that  time  hardly 
perceptible.  Daniel,  however,  felt  it,  and 
lifting,  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  cried  out 
in  ecstacy,  'Yes,  yes!  Blessed  be  his 
aame,  there  are  certainly  some  remains  of 
life !  O  let  us  pray  to  God !  Let  us  pray 
to  God!  for  no  other  hand  can  now  do  any- 
thing for  us  but  his.* 

"  With  that  he  prostrated  himself  on 
the  bed,  with  his  brow  leaning  on  his  dear 
child's  peaceful  bosom,  and  cried  to  the 
Almighty  to  restore  her,  with  so  much 
£errency  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  even 
the  hearers  trembled,  and  durst  hardly 
say  Amen  in  their  hearts.  Poor  man  ! 
He  neither  knew  for  what  he  asked,  nor 
in  what  manner  his  prayer  was  to  be  an- 
swered. Let  the  issue  be  a  warning  to 
all  the  human  race,  cautioning  them  to 
bow  witkhumble  submission  to  the  awards 
of  the  Most  High.  While  in  the  midst 
of  his  vehement  and  unrestrained  suppli- 
cation, behold  the  corpse  sat  up  in  the 
bed  in  one  moment  I  The  body  sprung  up 
with  a  power  resembling  that  produced 
by  electricity.  It  did  not  rise  up  like  one 
wakening  out  of  a  sleep,  but  with  a  jerk 
so  violent  that  it  struck  the  old  man  on 
tlie  cheek,  almost  stupifying  him;  aqd 
there  sat  the  corpse,  dressed  as  it  was  in 
its  dead-clothes,  a  most  appalling  sight  as 
man  ever  beheld.  The  whole  frame  ap- 
peared to  be  convulsed,  and  as  it  were 
struggling  to  get  free  of  its  bandages.  It 
continued,  moreover,  a  sort  of  hobbling 
motion,  as  if  it  moved  on  springs.  The 
women  shrieked  and  hid  their  faces,  and 
both  the  men  retreated  a  few  steps,  and 
stood  like  fixed  statues,  gazing  in  terror 
at  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  their 
frantic  petitions.  At  length  M'lon  had 
tlie  presence  of  mind  to  unbind  the  nap- 
kin from  the  face.  But  what  a  face  was 
there  exhibited !  It  was  a  face  of  death 
stUl ;  but  that  was  not  all.  The  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that  there 
was  not,  in  one  feature,  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  same  face  only  a  few 
hours  before,  when  the  apparent  change 
took  place  from  life  into  deatli.  It  was 
now  like  the  dead  countenance  of  an 
idiot, — ^the  eyes  were  large  and  rolled  in 
their  sockets,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
they  saw  nothing,  nor  tlirew  any  reflection 
inward  on  an  existing  mind.  There  was 
also  a  voice,  and  a  tongue,  but  between 
them  they  uttered  no  intelligible  word, 


could  stand  this ;  for  though  the  body 
seemed  to  have  life,  it  was  altogether  an 
unnatural  life ;  or  rather,  the  frame  seeni- 
ed  as  if  agitated  by  some  demon  that 
knew  not  how  to  exercise  or  act  upon  any 
one  of  the  human  powers  or  facultiea. 
The  women  shrieked,  and  both  of  them  fell 
into  fits  on  the  floor.  M'lon  stood  lean- 
ing against  a  bed^post,  shading  his  fiice 
with  his  hand,  and  uttering  groans  so  pro- 
longed, and  in  a  voice  so  hollow  and 
tremulous,  that  it  was  frightfril  to  hear 
him  ;  in  all  that  terrible  scene  there  was 
nothing  so  truly  awful  as  these  cries  of 
the  distracted  husband,  for  cries  tliey  cer- 
tainly were,  rather  than  -groans,  though 
modulated  in  the  same  manner.  To  have 
heard  tliese  cries  alone  from  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  would  almost  have  been 
enough  to  have  put  any  ordinary  person  out 
of  their  riglit  mind.  Daniel,  when  her  tBce 
was  first  exposed  to  view,  staggered  back- 
ward like  one  stunned,  until  he  came  to 
a  seat  beside  the  entrance  door,  on  which 
he  sunk  down,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  animated  corpse.  He  was  the  first 
to  utter  words,  which  were  these :— -'  Oh ! 
sirs,  it's  no  her !  It's  no  her!  It's  no  her  { 
They  hae  looten  my  bairn  be  clumged. 
Oh  God,  forgie  us !  What's  to  come  o' 
us  a*  now  wi'  that  being  ?* 

**  Death  would  now  have  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  indeed,  aiid  would  have  re- 
lieved the  fiunily  from  a  horror  not  to  be 
described ;  but  now  there  was  no  reme- 
dy; there  the  creature  sat  struggling  and 
writhing,  using  contortions  both  in  body 
and  feature  that  were  truly  teiirifie.  No 
one  knew  what  to  do  or  say ;  but  as  ihe§ 
were  all  together  in  the  same  room^  ato 
they  clung  together,  and  neither  sent  for 
divine  nor  physician,  unwilling  that  thede* 
plorable  condition  of  the  family,  and  the 
nakedness  of  their  resources,  should  be 
exposed  to  the  blare  of  the  public  vokOi 

«  Mrs  Bell  was  the  first  to  resume  as 
much  courage  as  again  to  lay  hands  on 
this  ghastly  automaton,  which  her  pride 
and  dignity  of  spirit  moved  her  to,  aU 
though  in  a  half-stupified  state.  '  You  see 
what  you  have  brought  us  to  by  your  un* 
sanctified  rhapsodies,'  said  she.  *  This  is 
the  just  hand  of  Heaven.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  body  of  my 
child,  although  it  appears  that  the  soul 
is  wanting.' 

'"Ni^  na,na!*  exclaimed  Daniel,  < that's 
no  my  bairn !  The  spirits  hae  brought  an 
uncouth  form  an*  changed  it  on  ye,  an' 
the  bod|f  of  my  dear  bairn's  ta'en  away.  Ye 
hae  neither  bad  tlie  Bible  aneath  the  heed, 
nor  the  saut  au'  tlie  candle  aboon  the 
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bnttt '  Never  tell  me  that  that'i  the  fiuse 
o*  my  Gattjr.  Dead  or  ali?e,  here  was  a 
bonny  &ce.    But  what's  that  like  ?* 

^  Mrs  Bell  loosed  the  bandages  from 
the  hands  and  the  feet,  though  not  with- 
out great  perturbation ;  but  she  suffered 
the  dead-clothes  to  remain  on  the  body, 
in  the  hopes  that  it  might  still  die  away. 
She  tried  also  to  lay  it  backward,  and 
compose  it  decently  on  the  bed,  but  felt 
•8  if  it  were  endowed  with  unnatural 
iorce,  for  it  resisted  her  pressure,  and  re- 
bounded upwards.  It  also  lifted  its  hand 
as  if  with  intent  to  put  away  her  arm,  but 
could  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  It  was 
like  the  motion  of  one  trying  to  lay  hold 
of  something  in  a  dream.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  till  the  body  fell  backward 
of  itself  and  with  apparent  ease  turned 
it^lf  half  over  in  the  bed  with  its  &ce 
away  from  the  light  This  was  a  sensi- 
ble relief  to  the  distracted  group ;  they 
spread  the  sheets  again  decently  over  the 
frame,  remained  all  together  in  attend- 
ance, and  by  the  time  that  the  sun  rose 
they  heard  distinct  and  well-regulated 
respirations  issuing  fiv)m  the  bed* 

**  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  fidr  description  of  the  hopes,  the  ter- 
rors, and  the  transitions  from  one  to  ano- 
ther of  these,  that  agitated  the  individuals 
of  that  &mily  during  this  period  of  hideous 
suspense.  These  were  no  doubt  propor- 
tioned to  their  various  capacities  and  feel- 
ings; but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that 
they, were  felt  to  a  degree  seldom  expe- 
rienced in  human  nature.  There  lay  the 
body  of  their  dazling— of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for  they  had  never  been 
from  its  side  one  moment—but  the  judg- 
ment of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  them ; 
for  they  all  felt  an  inward  impression  ad- 
momshing  them  that  the  soul  had  depart- 
ed to  the  bosom  of  its  Creator  at  the  very 
moment  foretold  by  its  sweet  and  heaven- 
ly-minded possessor,  and  that  the  Al- 
mighty had,  in  derision  of  their  unhallow- 
ed earnestness  for  the  prolongation  of  a 
natural  life,  so  little  worthy  of  being  put 
in  competition  with  a  heavenly  one,  either 
suffered  the  body  to  retain  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence,  or  given  the  possession  of 
it  to  some  spirit  altogether  unqualified  to 
exercise  the  organs  so  lately  occupied  by 
the  heaven-born  mind.  Yet,  when  they 
saw  the  bed-clothes  move,  and  heard  the 
regular  breathings,  they  experienced  many 
a  thrilling  ray  of  hope  that  all  they  had 
witnessed  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
some  strong  convulsion,  and  that  she 
might  yet  be  restored  to  mental  light,  to 
life,  and  to  all  their  loves.  Every  time, 
however,  that  they  stole  a  look  of  the 
features,  their  hopes  were  blasted  anew. 
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Tor  three  daji  and  tten  idlghit  dU 
tUs  incomprehensible  being  lie  fai  tint 
drowsy  and  abstracted  state,  without  tM« 
ting  meat  or  drink,  nor  did  she  seem  af- 
fected by  any  external  olgect,  nve  by 
Melon's  entrance  into  the  room .  On  audi 
occasions,  she  always  started,  and  uttered 
a  loud  and  unintelligible  noise,  like  some-' 
thing  between  lauding  and  anger;  but 
the  sound  soon  subsided,  and  genaraUy 
died  away  with  a  feeble  laugh,  or  som^ 
times  with  an  articulation  tibat  sounded 
like  *  No-no-no  !* 

**  All  this  time  no  servant  or  strangei^ 
had  been  suffered  to  enter  thait  chamber} 
and,  on  the  third  day,  they  agreed  to  raise 
up  this  helpless  creature,  and  oideaVoitf 
to  supply  nature  with  some  nourishment* 
They  did  so ;  and  now,  inured  to  an  in-  - 
tensity  of  feeling  that  almost  rei»dered 
them  desperate,  they  were  enabled  to  In- 
spect the  features,  and  all  the  bodily  ar^ 
gans,  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
The  countenance  had  settled  into  som^ 
thing  like  the  appearance  of  human  life, 
-«that  is,  it  was  not  so  thoroughly  the 
fiice  of  a  dead  person  as  when  it.  wai 
at  first  reanimated ;  the  lips  had  resumed 
a  faint  dye  of  red,  and  there  we/e  some' 
slight  veins  on  the  cheeks,  where  the 
roses  had  before  blossomed  in  sueb  beau- 
ty and  such  perfection.  Still  it  win  a  feoe 
without  the  least  gleam  of  mind^-a  flwe 
of  mere  idiotism,  in  the  very  lowest  state 
of  debasement ;  and  not  in  one  lineament 
could  they  find  out  the  smallest  reaem- 
blance  between  that  fiice,  and  hers  that 
had  so  lately  been  the  intelligent  and  the 
lovely  Agatha  Bell.  M'lon  studied  both 
the  contour  and  profile  with  the  most 
particular  care,  thinking  that  these  most 
have  remained  the  same ;  but  in  ndthev 
could  the  slightest  likeness  be  ftmnd  oat 
They  combed  her  beautiful  exuberaneeof 
hair,  changed  her  grave-clothes  for  others 
more  seemly,  and  asked  her  many  kind 
questions,  all  of  whieh  were  either  un- 
heard or  disregarded.  She  swallowed  the 
meat  and  drink  with  which  they  fied  hef 
with  great  eagerness,  but  yet  she  made 
no  motion  for  any  more  than  was  pieC* 
fered  to  lier.  The  entrance  of  M'lon  m*- 
to  the  room  continued  to  affect  her  tIo* 
lently,  and  nothing  else  besides;  and  the 
longer  his  absence  had  been,  the  mora 
powerful  his  impression  on  her  frame,  an 
well  as  on  her  voice  and  tongue,--lMP 
that  incident  alone  moved  her  to  utteN 
ance. 

**  It  would  be  oppressive  and  disgust- 
ing farther  to  continue  the  description  of 
such  a  degradation  of  our  nature,--4iU-tfae 
more  benign  faculties  of  the  soul  revolt 
from  the  contemphition  of  such  an  ob- 
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jcct;  M  It  matttei  Umft  die  eontintted  so 
long  in  tiie  same  state,  nuuatittnuig  a 
iBereanUnal,  or  rather  vegetable  existence 
that  it  was  judged  proper,  and  agreed  to 
by  them  ali^  that  she  siiould  be  conveyed 
to  a  private  asylum,  established  for  the 
aocommodation  and  treatment  of  persons 
of  distinction  suffering  under  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  human  privations." 

Gatty  remains  in  the  Asylum  for 
some  years,  and  is  delivered  of  a  child 
there,  who  afterwards  becomes  a 
Highland  nobleman,  for  M'lon,  it 
seems,  is  a  chieftain.  She  finally  is 
cured  of  her  sad  distemper,  and  the 
book  ends  happily ;  and  this  isLove^ 
the  firbt  Peril  of  WcHnan  I 

Now,  James  Hogg,  Shepherd  of 
Ettrick^  and  would-be  author  of  the 
Chaldee  Manuscript,  and  of  the  mur- 
der of  Begbie,  this  style  of  thinking 
and  writing  will  not  by  any  means 
enable  your  pot  to  boil,  as  we  wish  it  to 
do.  The  public  taste  is  not  very  re- 
fined, not  over-delicate ;  but  there 
are  things  innumerable  in  these  three 
volumes,  which  the  public  will  not 
bolt.  You  have  no  intention  to  be  an 
immoral  writer,  and  we  acquit  you  of 
that ;  but  you  have  an  intention  to 
be  a  most  unmannerly  writer,  and  of 
that  you  are  found  and  declared  guil- 
ty. You  think  you  are  shewing  your 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  tnese 
your  coarse  daubings ;  and  that  you 
are  another  Shakespeare.  But  con- 
sider that  a  writer  may  be  inddicate, 
coarse,  gross,  even  beastly,  and  yet  not 
at  all  natural.  We  have  heard  such 
vulgarity  objected  to  even  in  Glasgow ; 
and  it  is  not  thought  readable  aloud 


attheZiargs;  Confirand  ms,  if  we 
saw  in  print  anything  at  all  re8embliii|r 
some  of  your  female  fancies;  and  n 
you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  be 
called  before  the  Kirk  Se^on.  Tbkit 
may  be  thought  vigour  by  many  of 
your  friends  in  the  Auld  Town,  and 
originality,  and  genius,  and  so  forth  } 
deal  it  out  to  them  in  fnll  measure 
over  the  gin-jug,  or  even  the  tea-cup ;^ 
but  it  will  not  do  at  a  Public  Enteric 
tainment.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
you,  James,  and  not  love  and  admire 
you ;  and  we  frankly  tell  you  of  your 
errors,  before  your  books  are  sent  to. 
Coventry.  You  are  a  man  of  an  ori^ 
ginal  mind ;  a  shrewd,  noticing,  in- 
telligent man.  Nay,  more  than  that, 
a  man  of  fancy  and  imagination.  What 
is  the  use  of  sickening  you  with  our 
eternal  praises?  You  are  worth  twen« 
ty  score  of  Stots  and  dogs ;  and  have 
written  what  will  make  your  name  re-- 
membered  with  respect  ages  after  the 
broad  laugh  on  your  honest  counte-> 
nance  has  been  extinguished.  But 
you  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  real 
powers  and  capacities  of  James  Ho§^ 
and  would  fain  be  the  fine  gentlemaii, 
the  painter  of  manners,  and  the  di»* 
sector  of  hearts.  That  will  never  do 
in  this  world.  Your  book  will  sell; 
we  know  that,  eke  we  never  had  in* 
dited  the  good  matter  of  this  article. 
But  only  take  our  advice,  and  your 
books  to  come  will  make  you  a  Cock- 
Laird.  So  let  us  see  yon  at  Ambrose's 
before  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  we 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  five 
hundred  gold  guineas  for  your  next 
undertaking. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  CONTROVERSY. 


There  are  few  things  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  with  greater  sus- 
picion than  those  great  money-coUect-r 
mg  Associations,  the  flourishing  ex- 
istence of  which  is  so  frequently  held 
up  as  a  distinguishing  honour  and 
glory  of  our  time.  The  great  objection 
to  them  all  is,  the  total  irresponsibili- 
ty under  which  they  act.  If  they  do 
good,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  do  evil, 
there  is  no  redress.  Everybody  is  a- 
ware,  that  what  figures  as  the  act  of 
such  or  such  a  society,  institution,  or 
association,  is  in  truth  the  act  of  one, 
two,  or  more  busy  individuals.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  Royal  Duke  in 
the  chair  is  as  innocent  of  any  under- 
standing about  the  objects  of  the  meet- 


ing,  as  his  coach-horse.  Everyhody 
knows  that  the  old  ladies  whose  tens 
and  twenties  of  guineas  appear  in  the 
subscription  list,  are  guiltless  of  com- 
prehending anything  more  intricate 
than  the  moves  of  Pope  Joan.  Every- 
body appreciates  the  intellectual  glance 
of  the  *^  few  friends  at  Doncastcr ;" 
"  the  deceased  Mr  A.  B.,  of  York ;" 
''  Jeremy  Jolter,  Esq.  Bath ;"  "  the 

Rev. ,  and  congreeatioDy 

Paisley/'  Nobody  imagines  that  aU 
these  iakle-weavers,  or  that  any  of 
them,  have  the  capacity  to  take  in^  in 
all  its  bearings  and  consequences,  any 
great  question  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Every  one  knows,  that  be  the  thing 
good,  bad»  or  mdiSkrent,  the  mast  of 
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people  ^ho  subsoibe  for  It^  under- 
stand notMng  whatever  about  It.  The 
blazon-lovinff  herd  of  dowagers^  and 
the  more  modest  herd  of  initialists^  are 
acquitted  with  equal  ease  by  the  can- 
dour of  a  Christian  public  such  as  ours. 
But  if  this  Association,  thus  propped, 
thus  fed,  errs — ^if  it  libels  you  or  me 
in  its  Report — ^if  its  agitations  fill  you 
or  me  with  rational  fear  for  our  lives, 
or  our  fortunes — what  is  to  be  done  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  indicting. all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  what  avails 
a  daim  of  damages  brought  by  one  in- 
jured individual  against  a  purse  which 
is  as  inexhaustible  as  tne  widow's 
cruize,  because  all  the  wealthy  wi- 
dows, from  Land's-End  to  John-o'- 
Groat's,  think  they  do  Grod  good  ser- 
vice by  clubbing  their  mites  to  re- 
plenish it  ?  Parliamentary  privil^e  is 
not  a  surer  shield  than  this  privilege 
of  Humbugs.  The  evil  has  increased 
-—is  increasing— and  must  be  dimi- 
nished. 

Far,  however,  be  it  from  us  to  at- 
tribute seriously  any  bad  intentions  to 
those  who  have  been  chiefly  active  in 
the  establishing  and  supporting  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  these  institutions. 
It  is  not  deliberate  evil  intention  that 
we  dream  of  ascribing  to  them — ^it  is 
the  mere  evil  of  dulness — the  sin  of 
narrow  views  and  violent  prejudices— 
the  exaltation  of  shallow  brains — ^the 
^rranny  of  some  one  particular  set  of 
feelings  imopposed  by  any  capacity 
for  understanding  the  range  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  their  operation 
ought  to  be  bounded.  This  is  the 
sort  of  sin  which  we  must  lay  more  es- 
pecially to  the  charge  of  ^'  the  Afri- 
can Institution,"  in  some  of  the  recent 
o]jeration8,  and,  above  all,  publications, 
ot  that  very  extensive  and  very  for- 
midable association  of  names  and  pur- 
ses. 

Mr  Wilberforce  and  Mr  Zachary 
Macaulay  are  the  two  leading  cha- 
racters in  this  Institution.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  these  are  two  most 
worthy  men.  Nobody  can  doubt  tliat 
one  of  them  at  least  has  done  much 
good  in  his  generation.  But  does  any- 
body dream  of  attributing  talents  of 
any  extraordinary  importance  to  both 
or  to  either  of  them  ?  Nobody  what- 
ever. Good  worthy  Mr  Wilberforce 
—excellent  Mr  Macaulay.  These  are 
tlie  epithets  they  arc  known  by,  even 
among  their  own  warmest  worshippers. 
But  are  tliesc  the  only  cinthcts  wnich 


ought  to  characteHie  men  Hrlto  daih 
on  adventures  sudi  as  their»^Meii 
who  volunteer  to  manage  the  exmoavm, 
and  some  of  the  very  greatest  oon« 
oems,  too,  of  this  great  and  enlighten- 
ed empire  ?  Are  these  "  fine  bodied 
(as  Dr  Chalmers  would  call  them)  the 
sort  of  people  to  ride  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm  of  polity  ? — 'So 
—no.  They  have  totally  mistaken  the 
matter;  nature  and  education,  have 
qualified  them  for  vestry  meetings  and 
tavern  dinners.  They  have  stepped 
^^  vitra  crepidam"  ana  it  is  high  tune 
they  diould  retreat  again  to  their  own 
sphere. 

What  insane  ambition  is  this  that 
agitates  these  worthy  philanthropists  ? 
Why  is  it  that  they  must  meddle 
with  everything? — ^Why  is  it  that  they 
n^lect  the  Strand,  and  its  myriads  of 
street- walkers,  to  sigh  over  the  '^  li- 
centiousness" of  Barbadoes?  Why^ 
within  smell  of  St  GUes's,  do  they 
howl  about  the  degradation  of  the 
children  of  Ham  ?  Have  they  no  bowels 
for  the  tread-mill  ?  Have  they  no  sym- 
pathies for  Smithfield?  No  horror 
for  the  hulks  ?  Are  not  the  Irish  stQl 
fed  on  watery  potatoes,  and  the  Latin 
Bible  ?  Do  not  peat-reek  and  crowdie 
still  load  the  atmosphere  of  the  Hi^- 
land  cabin,  and  mock  the  stomachs  of 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants  ? 

The  subject  is  truly  one  of  the  deep- 
est gravity — the  consequences  to  be 
apprehenaed  from  this  craze  are  most 
appalling;  and  yet,  when  one  loobi  to 
tne  men  rather  than  the  thing,  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  no  inconsiueraUe 
difficulty  to  adopt  any  other  tone  than 
one  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  levity.  We  are  conscious  of 
this,  however,  and  we  are  not  imcon- 
scious  that  another  line  must  be  a- 
dopted,  if  any  serious  good  is  to  be 
done ;  and  we  shall  therefore  do  oar. 
best  endeavour  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
rather  on  the  magnitude,  the  tremen- 
dous magnitude,  of  the  danger, '  the 
existence  of  which  few  can  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see,  than  on  the  benevolent 
imbecility  of  the  individuals  in  whbae 
proceedings  (unless  they  be  speedily 
and  effectually  checked)  this  peril  is 
involved. 

There  is  no  need,  surely,  that  we 
should  say  one  word  in  explanation  of 
our  views  concerning  the  great  question 
of  the  abolition  of  tne  slave  trade.  We 
feel — and  wc  demand  it  as  our  rights 
that  we  shall  be  believed  to  Ae  very 
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letter  -wben  we  say  tShli^^we  feel  as 
much  pride  in  that  great  event  as  any 
of  our  readers  can  be  disposed  to  do. 
We  r^ard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  achievements  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Nay^ 
we  go  farther  than  many  even  of  those 
who  svmpathize  most  warmly  with  us 
as  to  this  matter^  may  as  yet  be  pro* 
pared  for  accompanying  us.  In  one 
word/  we  conceive  that  the  English 
Government  otight  to  declare  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves  piracy.  Good  Heavens ! 
are  we  to  be  told  that  there  is  that  vir-« 
tuous>  confessedly  virtuous^  thing  in 
this  worlds  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  da^ 
red  to  do^  and  which  ours  dares  not 
set  its  face  to  ?  We  cannot  sufi^  this 
degrading  chimera  to  stand  unrebu- 
ked  before  us.  We  demand  of  the  Mi-* 
nisters  of  England^  the  pride  as  well 
as  the  benevolence  of  the  English  spi- 
rit. We  laugh  to  see  Mr  Canning  and 
Lord  Liverpool  subscribing  their  ten 
guineas  a-piece  to  the  A^can  Institu- 
tion— an  institution  which  has^  or 
ought  to  have^  nothing  at  all  to  do 
wiu  the  polity  of  this  great  nation. 
We  smile  to  see  them  giving  the  sup- 
port of  their  names  even  to  this  ex- 
tent^ to  an  Association  which  dares  to 
meddle  with  things  so  totally  beyond 
its  province.  If  these  statesmen  are 
sincere  enemies^  as  who  can  doubt  they 
are,  to  evervtlung  in  the  shape  of  a 
slave  trade,  let  them  say  so  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  not  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Mr  Wilberforce's  pamphlet. — 
Let  them  say  boldly,  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  British  Senate,  that  such  or  such 
things  ought  to  be  done — Ay,  or  no  ? 
•No  fear  for  the  answer.  But  let  not 
THEM  at  least  countenance  this  system 
of  irresponsible  Parliaments,  without 
the  warn  of  the  responsible  place.  Let 
not  THEM  compromise  the  character  of 
the  offices  with  which  they  are  invest- 
ed, and,  through  that,  the  character  of 
the  nation  by  which  they  are  trusted. 
Let  others  speak,  if  they  will.  It  be- 
ccMnes  these  men,  and  such  as  these, 
to  remember,  that  in  their  case,  Speech- 
ification  never  is,  at  least  never  should 
be,  the  end,  but  the  mean — ^that  their 
own  dignity,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  whose  first  ser- 
vants they  are,  requires  at  their  hands 
somethii^  very  different  from  the 
conduct  in  which  private  individuals 
may  occasionally  be  indulged.  Let 
others  speak,  if  they  will,  m  taverns 


or  In  pamphletE^hese  men  tfrethe 
ministers  and  the  representatives  et 
England,  and  their  speaking  shoulcl 
always  have  action  at  its  back— ef<« 
fectual  action,  national  action — ^thearm 
aiid  the  strength  of  an  empire,  not  the 
jingle  of  ten  guineas. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  part 
of  this  language  may  appear  unbeco- 
ming in  us ;  but  really  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  distinguished,  enlightened,  and 
philanthropic  statesman,  who  now  re- 
presentshis  Majesty's  Colonial  Govern-* 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  owes 
it  to  himself,  and  to  the  country,  to  be 
a  little  more  careful  than  he  has  been, 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  some 
apparent  consistency  of  conduct  re- 
specting this  great  and  important  ques«' 
tion  of  policy.  When  we  turn  to  the 
African  Institution,  what  do  we  see  ? 
We  see  a  host  of  '^  pamphlets,"  '*  Re- 
ports," "Appendices,"  '^Statements," 
*'  Views,"  **  Appeals,"  and  what  not, 
aU  proceeding  mm  the  same  quarter 
—ail  characterized  by  the  same  gla- 
ring specimens  of  rashness  and  fanati- 
cal z^ — all  abounding  in  incorrect 
narration  of  facts,  and  teeming  with 
diatribes  of  the  most  inflammatory 
tendency.  We  see  these,  and  the  just 
feelings  of  distrust  which  necessuily 
arise  within  us,  do notindeed prevent  ua 
from  believing  that  the  two  or  thre6 
individuals,  in  whom  alone  the  whole  of 
these  things  originate,  are  well-mean- 
ing, good,  worthy,  benevolent  people- 
not  at  all — ^but  we  certainly  do  see  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  us,  tbat  these  weU- 
meaning  people  are  treading  upon 
most  ddicate  and  dangerous  ground- 
that  they  are  oiitstej^ing  their  own 
sphere,  and  violating  every  principle 
01  rational  prudence.  We  see  all  this, 
and  we  turn  to  the  end  of  any  one  of 
their  Repobts  ; — ^and  there,  at  the 
end  of  these  rash  and  ill-advised  pro- 
grammes of  impracticable  polity  and 
mistaken  zeal,  we  see  the  name  of  ^*  The 
Right  Honourable  Greorge  Canning,'* 
duly  blazoned,  as  an  annual  subscri- 
ber to  the  fund,  hj  which  all  the  ex- 
penses of  this  perilous  paper-battery 
are  defrayed.  We  see  this,  and  we 
turn  back  to  the  file  of  last  winter's 
newspapers  ;  and  what  do  we  find 
there  ? — ^Why,  do  we  not  find  a  long 
series  of  columns,  occupied  with  the 
particulars  of  a  most  solemn  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons — a  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which  these  Leading  Men 
of  Uie  African  Institution  spouted  all 
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thdr  own  old  pamphlets  over  again, 
in  the  shape  ot  speeches ;  and  in  the 
eourse  of  which,  all  these  pamphlet- 
speeches  were  mostheautifuUy,  clear-* 
ly,  and  convincingly  proved  to  he  fill- 
ed with  flagrant  inaccuracies,  and 
pregnant  witn  appalling  dangers— -b^ 
whom  ? — ^Why,  by  this  verv  man,  this 
very  statesman,  who  allows  nis  eminent 
name  to  figure,  year  after  year,  in  the  list 
of  those  by  whose  contributions  alone 
these  rash  men  are  enabled  to  do  what 
requires  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
parliamentary  eloquence  and  autho- 
rity, and  that  of  his  colleagues,  to 
counteract  and  keep  within  any  tole- 
rable limits.  Such  is,  really  and  sim- 
ply, the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and 
wecertainly  havea  great  deal  too  much 
respect  f<»r  the  character  of  this  pre- 
eminently acccnnplished  statesman,  not 
to  be  anxious  for  the  disappearance  of 
a  circumstance  which,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  furnishes  his  enemies  with  a 
fair  pretence  for  charging  him  with 
the  fault  of  personal  inconsistency— 
a  fault  from  which  we  know  of  no 
public  life  that  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  proudly  free  than  his  glorious 
one. 

But  to  the  question — ^and^  after  all, 
it  is,  in  the  shiEtpe  recent  events  have 
given  it,  a  very  narrow  one.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  Slavery  is, 
in  ita  essence,  a  bad  thing.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  confers  honour  on 
this  a^e  of  British  legislation.  That 
abolition,  followed  up  by  the  r^stry 
enactments  (of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  more  at  present)  has, 
in  spite  of  all  the  insinuations  of  the 
African  Association  a^tators,  put  an 
end,  completely  and  effectually  put  an 
end,  to  the  introduction  of  new  slaves 
from  Africa  into  the  British  West  In- 
dian colonies.  Mr  Wilberforce  and 
his  brother  mmphlet-writers  do  insi- 
nuate that  this  is  not  so — ^but  their  in- 
sinuations are  made,  not  only  without 
the  slightest  support  in  the  shape  of 
£Eu;ts^  but  in  the  teeth  of  an  array  of 
solemn  assertions,  which  have  convin- 
ced all  the  rest  of  the  world  except  the 
few  who  will  not  believe  that  black  is 
black,  if  they  see  the  converse  of  that 
proposition  maintained  by  Messrs  Wil- 
berforce and  Macaulay,  and  enforced 
with  quotations  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  sage  and  au- 
thoritative pages  of  their  organ,  '^  the 
Christian  Observer."  We  say  that  it  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wdtld. 
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that  an  efiectualstopha»beeiip<ittothe 
introduction  of  any  new  ikves  into  any 
of  his  Mfgesty's  West  Indian  colonies^ 
This  being  the  case,  the  only  lenwin- 
ing  subject  for  rational  coninderalion 
is  that  of  the  condition  of  the  slatM 
actually  there.  It  is  admitted  on  ail 
hands,  that  it  is  much  to  be  Teaettai, 
there  should  be  ei^t  bundled  thoof* 
sand  human  beings  living  in  this  ooo^ 
dition  within  the  dominions  of  tiie 
Kmg  of  England.  This  was  admittsd 
rather,  we  should  say,  this 


taken  for  granted,  in  every  speedithat 
was  delivered,  either  on  the  one  or  ths 
other  side  of  the  questimi,  in  the  ooons 
of  the  debate  on  Mr  Buxton's  mo* 
tion  in  the  last  session  of  FtolisHMML 
At  the  conclusion  of  thst  debete,  Mv 
Buxton  withdrew  his  motion;  uid  e 
series  of  counter-resolutiens,  proposed 
by  Mr  Canning,  were  unammoudf 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
These  resolutions  embody  an  admi»« 
sion,  as  large  and  full  as  any  bumsii 
being  can  desire,  that  the  ooddition  of 
slavery  is  an  evil.    They  embody  also 
the  solemn  beHef  of  the  Britiah  Hoose 
of  Commons,  that  the  existence  of  this 
condition  cannot  be  dona  avey  with  in 
the  West  Indian  cobnies  of  this  em- 
pire, under  any  circumstances,  or  by 
any  other  means,  than  those  of  a  most 
deliberate,  gradual,  and  sober  diarao* 
ter.    And,  to  conclude,  the  cizcom^ 
stances  under  which  these  resdutions 
were  brought  forward,    and   under 
which  they  were  unanimously  adopl* 
ed  by  Parliament,  render  it  absidiite* 
ly  impossible  for  any  sane  man  to  d^ 
ny  that  the  British  Ministry  has  givett 
its  most  solemn  pledge  to  the  Bntish 
Legislature,  that  everything  which  Go- 
vernment can  do,  will  be  done  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves — for  the  gradually  lirin|;«- 
ing  of  them  into  that  state  wherem 
freedom  may  be  beneficially  oonfonred 
on  them — due  r^ard  being  had,  by 
carefrd  preparations,  moral,  poHticaC 
and  economical,  to  the  bringing  of  these 
colonies  at  large,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them,  into  such  a  state  as 
may  admit  of  that  change  being  effict- 
ed,  without  the  infliction  of  patrimo- 
nial injury  upon  those  who  possess 
property — ^vested  under  the  eye,  the 
patronage,  and  the  protection  of-  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  (^  England-— oi 
the  soil  and  shipping  of  these  ancient 
and  valuable  appendages  of  this  em- 
pire. 
This  is  tile  state  in  which  the  con- 
11 
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dufiion  ot  that  most  IntereBting  dis- 
cusdoii  in  the  House  of  Commons 
left  this  matter.  Messrs  Buxton  and 
Wilberforce  hoth  spoke  lai^ely  in  ^at 
debate.  They  were  both  of  them  par- 
ties to  the  solemn  act  in  which  it  ton-^ 
(duded.  And  what  has  happened  since? 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  differ- 
ent reports  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion were  continually  quoted  by  the 
speakers  on  Mr  Buxton  s  side.  The 
speech  of  Mr  Wilberforce  was  almost 
a  literal  copy  of  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  publisned  shortly  before,  under 
the  express  patronage  of  the  African 
Institution.  The  African  Institution, 
therefore,  appeared  there  in  the  per- 
sons of  Wilberforce  and  his  coadju- 
tors. They  came  as  its  representatives 
and  advocates — and  mouth  pieces. 
They  came,  and  they  went  away — ^if 
there  was  any  meaning  or  faith  in  their 
votes — satisfied — and  good  reason  that 
they  should. 

But  what  has  happened  since?— 
Why,  the  Aftican  Institution  could 
scarcely  with  any  face  come  forward 
again. — ^That  institution  could  scarce- 
ly stir  immediately  after   its    great 
leaders  and  organs  had  professed  them- 
selves to  be  satisfied.     The  treaty  had 
been  signed  and  sealed,  and  could  not 
be  with  any  decency  broken  at  once,  vi- 
sibly and  openly  broken,  ere  any  time 
whatever  has  been  allowed  to  the  Mi- 
nistry for  shewing  by  what  means  they 
designed  to  redeem  the  solemn  pledge 
ihey  had  so  recently  and  so  generous- 
ly given.    No— but  there  is  another 
society — another  Institution — another 
Association,    which    had    not    been 
brought  so  prominently  forward  in 
that  debate,  or  in  the  pamphlets  by 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  elabo- 
rately   prepared  for   its    occurrence. 
There  was  still  the  '^  Society  for  the 
Mitigation  of  Slavery" — this  body  had 
not  been  compromised — this  body  had 
been  no  party  to  the  treaty — this  body 
¥ras  still  free  to  speak  and  to  publish. 
It  has  done  so. — Under  its  patron- 
age, a  new  tribe  of  pamphlets  has  been, 
from  month  to  month,  showered  upon 
the  public.     In  these  productions  all 
the  same  blunders  are  reiterated  in 
almost  the  same  words — ^in  them  all 
the  same  inflammatory  cant  has  been 
dealed  out  again  in  fifty  new  shapes, 
and  with,  we  blush  to  speak  it,  fifty 
new  exaggerations. — Ana  who  are  the 
people  that  preside  over  this  Second 
Association  ?    Uno  avulw  rum  deficit 
Vol.  XIV. 


after— who  are  they  ?'^Alter  ei  idenh 
The  patron  and  president  of  both  is 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Mr  Buxton, 
a  vice-president  of  the  one,  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  other.     Mr  Wilberforce 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  both. 
So  does  Mr  Macaulay.  In  short,  eveij- 
body  who  glances  over  the  lists  of  the 
managers  of  these  Associations,  sees  at 
once  that  they  are  in  fact  the  creatures 
of  the  very  same  people — that  they 
are,  in  other  words,  just  two  different 
names  for  the  same  thing*  Now  these 
great  characters  have  done  this.    The 
fact  is  clear,  certain,  undisputed,  and 
indisputable,  that  they  have  acted  in 
this  manner.     Beaten  down  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  rational 
eloquence  which  Mr  Canning  wielded, 
and  by  the  judicious  remarks  with 
which  Messrs  Baring  and  other  mer- 
cantile members  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, reinforced  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary,  they  found  that  they 
could  do  no  better  than  submit  with  a 
good  grace  at  the  moment.    They  did 
submit — the  pledge  was  oflfered — ac- 
cepted. It  was  offered  by  Mr  Canning, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  these  men  in  their  own 
names ;  and,  if  there  was  any  mean- 
ing in  one  word  they  uttered,  on  the 
behalf  of  that  Association,  which  had 
all  along  been  completely  identified 
with  them — ^which,  not  to  waste  words, 
everybody  knew  and  knows  never  had 
any  existence,  except  in  their  persons 
and  operations. 

With  this  pledge  in  their  pockets, 
they  took  their  departure  from  the. 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  within  two 
months  after  thev  so  took  their  depar- 
ture, a  Report  of  this  very  debate  was 
published  by  their  '*  Society  for  the 
Mitigation,'  &;c.,  with  long  appendices, 
stuffed  with  relentless  reiterations  of 
all  the  old  matter — with  laborious 
attacks  upon  Mr  Canning,  and  all  the 
other  speakers  on  his  side— witii  pon- 
derous buttresses  to  the  shaken-down 
arguments  of  the  Buxtons  and  the 
Wilberforces.  In  short,  this  Slave 
Trade,  at  least,  has  been  unblushing- 
ly  renewed  with  greater  vigour  than 
ever— renewed  in  the  same  bottoms— 
and  renewed  with  scarcely  the  sem- 
blance of  hoisting  a  new  set  of  colours. 
— Is  such  conduct  worthy  of  British 
statesmen  ?  Are  these  restless,  incon-« 
sistent,  unreasonable  mortals,  the  pro- 
per guides  for  the  English  mind  r 
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All  this,  undoubtedly^  bad  as  it  is^ 
fartfls  but  one  small  feature.  Small  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew 
what  the  real  character  of  these  peo- 

ge's  method  of  acting  is ;  and  there- 
re  we  have  not  disdamed  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  it  The  truth  is,  that 
TRUTH  is  becoming  a  matter  of  the 
extremest  rarity  in  anything  like  the 
discussion  of  anything  Hke  a  public 
question.  By  truth,  we  mean  the  bokU 
ness  of  fruf A—the  courage  to  speak 
manfully  *'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Look,  now, 
at  that  most  interesting  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking— just  look  at  it — ^read  it 
from  end  to  end ;  and  say,  honestly, 
whether  there  ever  appeared  in  the  re- 
cord of  any  one  human  transaction,  a 
more  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  to- 
tal suppression  of  the  truth.  We  see 
Mr  Canning,  Mr  Baring,  and  many 
more  men  of  enlightened  minds,  of  li-* 
beral  knowledge,  of  rational  conduct, 
opposed  to  a  set  of  people  whom  we 
all  most  perfectly  know  they  regard  as 
a  set  of  complete  imbeciles,  vain  and 
restless  (however  well-intentioned  and 
well-principled)  agitators — so  many 
living  specimens  of  humbug.  But 
does  anybody  dare  to  hint  this  ? — ^No, 
no.  The  subject  is  lurgued  with  a 
grave  face,  and  the  desired  end  is  cle- 
verly accomplished.  But  does  any 
one  venture  to  clothe  that  end  which 
every  one  understands,  in  plain,  intelli- 
gible words? — No,  truly.  The  real 
feeUng  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  Mr  Can- 
ning in  par  ticular,  we  all  perfectly  know, 
was  this : — Here  isasubject  of  the  great- 
est consequence— here  is  a  subject  tit 
to  exercise  the  intellect  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  of  men — ^here  is  a  subject 
deserving  and  demanding  the  closest 
and  most  serious  attention  of  the  first 
minds  in  England.  This  subject  a  set 
of  dreaming  enthusiasts  have  taken 
into  their  hands ;  ai)d,  if  we  do  not  take 
it  out  of  their  hands,  they  run  a  great 
risk  of  ruining,  by  means  of  their  fol- 
ly, one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 
commercial  wealth  of  Dngland.  We 
must  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
Wilberforces  and  Buxtons,  or  they 
will  ruin  the  whole  body  of  West  In- 
dian proprietors — they  will  convert  a 
body  of  slaves,  who  are  not  suffering 
anything  like  the  hundredth,  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  misery  which  these 
people  delight  in  describing— a  set  of 
slavies,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  are,  in 
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very  many  respects,  better  off  than  the 
poor  peasantry  of  our  own  oountiy— 
they  will  convert  these  at  once  into 
a  0et  of  lawless  banditti,  reveUing  in 
blood.-^In  doing  this,  they  will  ab- 
solutely ruin  the  fortunes,  and,  in  all 
probability,  endanger,  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, the  lives  of  our  brothers  and  kins- 
men, the  loyal  subje^  of  this  empire, 
and  entitled  to  all  we  protection  <»  this 
government.  They  will  produce  such 
a  work  of  desolation  as  their  limited 
imaginations  are  inadequate  to  form 
even  the  most  distant  notion  of ;— and 
they  will  do  all  this,  because  they  are 
fooush,  weak,  well-meaning,  vain  crear* 
tures  themselvQs;  and  because  they 
are  unwittingly  made  the  tools  of  a  set 
of  deeper  and  more  designing  persons, 
who  take  especial  care  to  k^p  out  of 
sight  at  present,  but  whose  motived  and 
influence  we  are  most  thoroughly 
aware  of.  We  must  take  this  subject 
out  of  the  hands  of  these  men,  and 

THESE  ARE  OUR  REASONS. 

Such,  if  this  had  been  an  age  of 
openness,  and  real  above-hoard  pro- 
ceeding, would  have  been  the  language 
— as  every  rational  man  is  quite  con- 
vinced it  was  the  feeling— of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  But  no ;  this  is  not 
the  way  things  must  be  managed  in 
these  days.  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  must  be  borne  gently 
in  hand.  If  we  spoke  the  fair,  simple 
truth  about  them,  we  should  perhaps 
run  a  risk  of  throwing  tbepi  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs.  Th6  Whigs  de- 
sire nothing  but  a  nandle  for  creating 
confusion.  Give  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  grand  flowery  speeches 
about  liberty,  and  they  will  react,  with- 
out one  shudder,  the  narrative  of  a 
whole  ^lony  bathed  in  blood  and  Are, 
over  their  chocolate  the  next  morning. 
All  this  we  are  perfectly  aware  of; 
nay,  more — we  well  know  that  every 
sane  man  in  these  islands  knows  quite 
well  that  we  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
all  this ;  but  yet,  we'  cannot  venture  to 
beard  the  humbug  spirit  of  the  age— 
we  must  not  speak  out — we  must  deal 
in  round-abouts— we  must  submit  tb 
flatter  these  imbeciles— we  are  setting 
our  faces  to  a  toil,  of  which  these  peo- 
ple are  incapable  of  estimating  either 
the  importance  or  the  extent— we  are 
about  to  do  what  we  feel  to  be  our 
duty,  and  a  duty  our  hearts  will  re- 
joice in  performing,  cost  what  pain  it 
may  to  us— we  are  setting  our  laces  to 
this  great  toil— we  are  totaring  upon 
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this  great  Work— we  have  freed  our 
<x>untry  from  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
Yoke^  and  it  is  now  our  desire  and  our 
nope,  that  our  future  years  may  he 
destined  to  he  spent  in  tne  not  less  no- 
ble toils  of  interior  amelioration.  This 
is  a  hranch,  and  a  great  one^  of  the  great, 
the  arduous,  the  ill-paid  toil  to  which 
we  have  set  our  hands  and  our  hearts ; 
Imt  the  age  of  open  sincerity  in  poli- 
tical procedure  is  gone  hy.  It  is  our 
duty  and  our  desire  to  do  what  is  right ; 
but  it  is  our  necessity  to  keep  terms 
with  folly  in  the  midst  of  wisdom. 

We  confess  it  is  not  without  sorrow 
and  humiliation  we  take  such  a  view 
of  such  m^Ctters,  and  such  men ;  but 
we  cannot  alter  that  which  we  see. 
Our  voice,  at  least,  shall  be  open.  We 
have  no  need  to  court  the  forbearance 
of  those  we  despise.  There  is  still 
one  corner  where  truth  may  and  shall 
be  spoken.  And  well  do  we  know,  that 
whenever  there  is  the  courage  to  speak 
the  truth,  there  is  no  fear  but  there 
will  be  plenty  of  ears  to  listen,  and 
plenty  of  consciences  to  acknowledge. 

Our  object  is  the  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth;  and  we  shall 
speak  the  truth  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  On  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy, there  has  been  a  very  great 
deal  of  unfairness.  The  Wilberforcians 
have  dealt  most  unfairly  in  accepting 
the  pledge  of  his  Majesty's  Grovern- 
ment,  and  then  continuing  to  speak 
and  act  as  if  there  had  been  no  coun- 
ter-pledge given  by  themselves — no 
pledge  to  be  silent  spectators  for  a  time 
at  least— no  pledge  to  allow  the  Gro- 
vemment  a  free  stage  for  experiment, 
and  for  exertion — no  pledge,  the  mat- 
ter being  solemnly  delivered  up  by 
Parliament  into  the  hands  of  high  and 
responsible  persons,  to  have  done  with 
all  the  meddling  of  these  unresponsible 
associations,  until  there  had  been  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  Government 
to  let  it  be  seen  whether  or  not  they 
really  were  in  earnest  in  the  part  which 
they  had  acted  in  the  conduct  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  memorable  de- 
bate. 

In  these  respects  the  Wilberforoian 
body  have  benaved  themselves  in  » 
manner  which  we  have  freely  confessed 
ourselvesjtmable  to  reconcile  with  any. 
honourable  and  manly  standard  of 
public  action.  But,  on  the  other 
nand,  we  must  do  these  men  justice  in 
regard  to  another  part  of  the  contro- 
versy^ which  it  Ift-certaiidY  their  own 


fault  to  have  rekindled.^— These  men 
are  accused  lou^y  by  the  violent  de- 
claimers  on  the  otner  side  of  the  dis* 
pute,  of  having  disclaimed,  in  their 
management  of  the  abolition  question^ 
and  in  every  stage  of  it,  any  intention 
of  disturbing  the  condition  of  slavery, 
as  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 

Now,  here  we  must  at  once  espouse 
their  part.  Be  it  so,  that  their  lan- 
guage as  to  this  matter,  was,  on  some 
occasions,  more  vague  and  incorrect 
than  it  should  have  been— we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  such  was  the 
case,  but  let  it  be  granted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  so— Still  we  contend, 
there  could  never  have  been,  among 
men  capable  of  any  degree  of  thought 
or  reflection,  the  least  doubt  but  that 
these  men  attacked  the  slave  trade, 
first,  for  its  own  hideous  peculiarities, 
and  secondly,  but  not  less  earnestly,  as 
a  part  of  the  system  from  which  the  ex- 
istence of  sueh  a  thing  as  slavery  had 
come  to  be  recognized  within  any  part 
of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Whatever  they  said,  or 
did  not  say,  nobody  but  a  very  thought- 
less person  indeed  could  ever  have 
been  blind  to  this.  If  the  slave  treble 
was  an  abomination,  it  always  follow- 
ed as  the  clearest  of  consequences,  that 
the  existence  of  slavery  was  an  evil. 
We  confess,  that  till  we  saw  some 
of  the  recent  pamphlets,  we  should 
scarcely  have  imag(ined  it  possible  that 
any  serious  accusation  could  have  been 
brought  against  the  abolitionists  on 
this  nead.  Si^h,  however,  has  been 
the  case ;  an^we  acquit  ourselves  of 
one  of  Uie  n)|pt  pleasing  parts  of  our 
present  duty,  by  thus  declaring  that 
we  have  listened  to  the  accusation  with 
all  the  pain  which  the  contemplation 
of  visible  injustices,  in  r^ard  to  a  mat- 
ter of  so  grave  and  serious  importance, 
was  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  im- 
partial and  disinterested  minds. 

Having  said  this,  we  have  reduced 
the  subject  within  still  narrower  limits. 
In  truth,  abstracting  all  consideration 
of  the  personal  conduct  of  Mr  Wilber^ 
force  and  his  friends,  the  matter  is 
now  comprized-within  a  space  of  no 
very  formidable  dimensions.  Mr  Can- 
nii^,  in  the  speech  which  introduced 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  pledged  the  government, 
as  far  as  any  government  can  pledge 
itself,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  do  away  with  those 
most  prominent  features  of  lum 
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which  had  80  long  held  the  first  place 
in  e^ety  representation  of  the  evils 
of  West-Indian  hondage.  He  pled- 
ged the*  faith  of  Grovemmeift^  that  its 
best  endeavours  should  be  p;iven  to  the 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the 
use  of  the  whip^  in  so  far  as  female 
slaves  are  concerned.  This  was  con- 
fessedly the  maximum  opprobrium. 
The  Secretary  also  expressed  himself 
as  having  quite  made  up  his  mind 
about  the  necessity  of  giving  the  cha- 
racter of  legal  security  to  property  re- 
alized by  negro  slaves — and  also  of  ex- 
tending the  allowance  of  free  time,  so 
as  to  permit  the  exclusive  devotion  of 
the  Sabbath-day  to  the  exercises  of  re- 
ligion and  the  enjo3rment  of  repose. 
Upon  the  more  intricate  question  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  the  evidence 
of  negroes,  in  cases  where  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  whites  are  in- 
volved, Mr  Canning  frankly  confessed 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  his 
way  through  all  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  that  matter ;  but  he  as  frankly 
avowed  the  strong  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  believe,  that,  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  some  practicable 
measure  of  improvement  as  to  this 
also  might  be  fallen  upon.  In  regEuxL 
to  the  liberty  of  bequest,  he  brought 
out  the  very  beautiful  idea  of  making 
this  a  reward  consequent  upon  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  solemn  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  a  word,  the  government 
18  pledged  already  to  do  its  utmost  en- 
deavours for  the  removal  of  the  most 
black  and  flagrant  features  of  this  in 
itself  evil  condition ;  an4 — which  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
although  apparently  but  little  attend- 
ed to  by  the  worthy  but  rash  men  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said — his 
Majesty's  government  possesses  the 
means  of  making  experiments  as  to 
this  matter,  with  far  greater  hope  of 
success,  and  speedy  success  too,  than 
even  the  L^slature  of  England  could 
possibly  attain.  For  there  are  several 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  entirely 
firee  from  any  control  of  provincial 
assembUes,  &c. — appendages  to  the 
Crown,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  there, 
as  Mr  Canning,  of  course,  took  occa- 
sion to  hint,  that  the  government  will 
make  its  first  experiments.  There  it 
can  act  free,  ui^ettered,  unopposed ; 


and  the  experiment  that  is  suconn-' 
fully  tried  tnere,  can  have  but  a  slen- 
der chance  of  being  met  by  saj  very 
considerable  difficulties  when  it  is  pro- 
posed for  repetition  elsewhere. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  we  are 
most  anxious  that  Mr  Wilberforce  and 
his  associations  would  be  persuaded  to 
pause.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  Ministry  have  within  the  last  few 
years  done  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
the  same  respect  as  internal  reformers, 
which  their  conduct  of  the  war  of  re- 
volution so  undeniablv  fixed  upon 
them  as  defenders  from  rareign  aggres- 
sion. If  these  men  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, where  are  we — ^to  whom  can  we 
look  ?  If  we  have  not  faith  enough  to 
give  them  "  ample  room  and  scope 
enough"  for  a  work  which  they  pledge 
themselves  to  go  through  with,  to  what 
quarter  are  wc  to  turn  ourselves  ?  The 
prominent  agitators  of  the  emancipa- 
tion question  are  not  statesmen  at  all 
—and  they  that  at  least  wish  to  lurk 
behind,  are,  as  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  see,  persons  whose  past  his- 
tory has  been  but  little^  calculated  to 
create  any  feelings  other  than  those  of 
distrust — distrust  moral — distrust  po- 
liticalr--distrust  religions — total  and 
deep  distrust. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  learn,  upon  authority,  which  a 
few  sneering  paragraphs  in  the  last 
pamphlet  of  the  Mitigation  Society 
have  little  chance  of  disarediting,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  utterly  hSbt  that 
no  improvements  have  been  already 
introduced  into  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  N^roes.  That  very  ndt 
and  ill-judged  production,  '^  The  Ap- 
peal" which  Mr  Wilberforce  publisn- 
ed  in  the  bq^nning  of  this  year,  has 
called  into  the  field  a  his^ly  respect- 
able and  most  zealous  dergrman  oi 
the  name  of  Bridges,*  who  has  looig 
been  resident  in  Jamaica,  and  who 
necessarily,  from  the  character  oi  his 
office,  has  had  the  very  best  means  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  negro  population  of 
that  great  island.  This  gentleman's 
letter  appears  to  have  exdted  feelings 
of  no  pleasurable  nature  in  a  certain 
quarter — and  no  wonder;  for,  in  truth, 
lilr  Bridges,  churchman  though  he  be, 
seems  to  be  far  more  than  a  match  for 
the    church-despising    institotumists 


•  A  Voice  from  Jamaica ;  in  reply  to  William  M'^ilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  By  the  Rev- 
George  Wilaon  Bridget,  B.  A.     Longman  and  Co.,  Londmi.  1823^ 
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Against  whom  he  has  been  induced  to 
draw  his  pen.  His  little  pamphlet  is 
composed,  in  general,  in  a  style  that 
does  him  honour — a  sprinkling  of  La- 
tin quotations,  rather  of  the  tritest  or- 
der, may  indeed  throw  rather  a  ludi- 
crous air  over  some  passages ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  production  is  evidently 
that  of  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and 
A  philantlm)pist.  But  this  philanthro- 

Sist  has  really  lived  in  the  West  In- 
ies.  Hear  in  what  language  he  ven- 
tures to  address  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Bramber :— 

• 

"  You,  sir,  have  never  heen  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  you  have  never  viewed  the  habits 
of  negro  life  in  its  indigenous  state  ;  nor 
ever  had  communication  with  that  people, 
other  than  what  you  may  have  obtained 
firom  some  casual  intercourse  with  a  few 
individuals  in  London,  who  have  visited 
you  as  their  avowed  protector,  and  the 
ready  listener  to  their  tales  of  woe ;  yet  you 
conceive  your  knowledge  of  thejr  character 
to  be  perfect  As  perfect^  sir-,  as  is  that 
you  would  form  of  the  English  peasant, 
from  the  artful  tale  of  a  wandering  street' 
beggar  at  your  door, 

"  Allow  then  one  who  has  profited  by 
all  those  opportunities  which  you  want,  one 
whose  professional  duties  induce  an  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  n^o  character 
in  its  progressive  stages  of  improvement ; 
one  who  is  equally  anxious  as  yourself  to 
see  the  negroes  rais^  to  the  rank  which 
all  Christians  should  be  first  rendered  com- 
petent to  sustain,  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
fatally  in  error  throughout ; — that,  in  fact, 
you  know  little  of  their  actual  state ;  and 
that  if  your  views  of  the  case  are  founded 
on  the  statements  detailed  in  your  '  Ap- 
peal,* they  are  as  inaccurate  and  pre- 
mature, as  the  information  you  have  ob- 
tained is  false/' 

And  again— 

"  Las  Cases,  the  great  philanthropist, 
whose  labours  were,  for  fifty  years,  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  melioration  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  before  he  ventured  to 
charge  his  fellow-countrymen  with  cruelty, 
made  repeated  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  inform  himself  correctly  on  the  subject 
of  their  actual  condition  ;  unwilling,  from 
hearsay  evidence  only,  to  cast  imputations 
upon  men  who  possibly  might  not.deserve 
them ;  and  thinking  it  not  too  much  to  sa- 
crifice a  life  of  ease  and  opulence  to  effect 
strict  justice  in  the  cause  he  undertook. 
His  equity,  and  his  iidpartial  labours, 
though  not  crowned  with  all  the  success 
they  so  richly  merited,  yet  obtained  for  him 
the  gratify  mg  title  of '  Protector  of  the  In- 
dians ;'  a  meed  of  honourable  fame  which 
will  attach  to  his  name  as  long  as  the  world 
exists ;  and  he  is,  doubtless,  now  wearing 
a  bright  diadem  of  immortal  glory,  the  re- 
ward of  his  upright  philanthropy*  and 


benevolent  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  OF  TRUTH.  You^  sir,  doubtless,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  humane  motives,  and 
hope  for  the  same  celestial  rewards ;  bat, 
permit  ipe  to  remind  you,  that  you  follow 
that  great  n^an  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. Instead  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
^the  most  satisfactory  information,  you  sit 
calmly  in  your  library,  compose  speeches, 
and  write  books,  on  countries  you  have  ne- 
ver visited ;  on  the  imaginary  condition  of  . 
a  race  of  people  four  tliousand  miles  from 
you  ;  and  in  defamation  of  fifty  thousand 
of  your  countrymen,  who  are  actually  la- 
houring  with  you  in  the  same  cause  of  hu- 
manity, though,  from  experience,  with 
more  circumspection ;  content,  it  should 
seem,  to  gather  the  little  information  you 
possess  from  the  disappointed  or  disgraced 
refiigees  of  these  traduced  colonies*'*^ 

It  is  thus  that  an  English  gentleman, 
everyway  as  well  educated  as  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  and  certainly  possessed  of 
much  better  opportunities  for  under- 
standing die  true  state  of  West  Indian 
afl&iirs  than  he  can  haveenjoyed,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  address  a  person  for 
whose  character  as  a  philanthropist  he 
had  once,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  been 
accustomed  to  entertain  an  almost  su- 
perstitious dqzree  of  veneration.  The 
simple  fact,  Uiat  a  gentleman,  situa-> 
ted,  in  all  respects,  as  this  Mr  Bridges 
is,  has  ventured  to  write  such  a  pamph- 
let as  this  at  this  time,  aftar  all  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place,  at 
the  bade  of  all  this  voluminous  paper 
war,  in  the  teeth  of  all  this  array  of 
Associationsand  Institutions,  is  at  least 
a  sufficient  proof  of  one  thing — and  that 
one  thing  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this :  Aat  Mr  Canning  ought  to  b^in 
his  career  with  sending  out  some  reidly 
sensible,  impartial,  and  well-educated 
man  or  men,  to  collect  something  like 
a  real  body  of  information  regarding 
the  actual  state  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves  at  this  moment.  Nothing  can 
be  done  well,  or  wisely,  or  effectually, 
until  there  is  a  dear  foundation  of 
knowledge  to  build  upon.  And  it  cer- 
tainly does  strike  us  as  a  most  remark- 
able thing,  that,  while  every  season 
brings  so  many  Tours,  descnptive  of 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  have, 
comparatively  speaking,  nothing  to  do, 
we  have  no  one  good  book  of  travels 
in  the  West  Indian  islands.  If  any 
one  man  of  common  observation  would 
go  out  for  a  year,  and  give  us,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  plain  unvarnished 
diary  of  his  residence,  we  should  know 
more  of  diese  regions,  and  of  the  real 
condition  of  their  inhabitants^  than  we 
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shall  do  fifty,  aj^  a  hundred  years 
hence,  if  we  have  nothing  to  look  to 
hut  the  yamped-up  ^uTpar^a  statements 
of  the  appendices  of  institution  and 
association  reports.  This  hint  we  drop 
— and  stop  there  for  the  present.  His 
Majesty's  government  have  sent  out 
commissioners  to  inspect  Botany  Bay 
—-how  infinitely  more  necessary  is  it 
to  send  out  for  sound  information  con- 
cerning those  great  colonies,  in  the 
soil,  commerce,  and  shipping  of  which, 
it  is  probably  much  within  the  mark 
to  say,  that  two  hundred  ajtd  fifty 
MILLIONS  STERLING  of  British  capital 
are  invested ! 

In  the  present  inadequate  state  of 
information  which  surroimds  and  in- 
cludes us,  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  certainly  have  always  weired 
very  strongly  upon  our  minds  when 
considering  these  matters,  and  the  op- 
posite points  of  view  in  which  the  con- 
flicting parties  represent  them.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  paucity,  after  all, 
the  extreme  paucity,  of  instances  of 
actual  cruelty  and  oppression,  which 
Mr  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  have 
been  able  to  bring  home  to  the  plant- 
ers. In  spite  of  all  the  books  they  have 
written,  their  facts  are  amazingly  few 
—the  same  stories  are  endlessly  re- 
peated, which  certainly  argues  no 
wealth  of  stories ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  suspicious,  the  far  greater  pro- 

Sortion  of  the  stories  are  of  very  old 
ate.  We  have  quotations  from  Bar- 
badoes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
standing,  and  of  long  since  obsolete 
statutes  and  enactments  everywhere. 
And  the  instances  of  anything  like 
modern,  not  to  say  contemporary  atro- 
city, are  so  few,  that  they  have  been 
reprinted  en  masse  fifty  times  over  in 
the  space  of  half  a  dozen  pages.  Now, 
what  a  contrast  is  here  to  the  over- 
whelming richness  of  detail  which 
these  same  men  poured  upon  the  in- 
dignant world,  when  their  object  was 
the  abolition  of  the  African  trade  in 
slaves'!  Their  diligence,  in  both  in- 
stances, has  been  great — probably  equal 
— ^how  different,  how  prodigiously  dif- 
ferent, the  result !  And  then  what  a 
mass  of  evidence  is  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question !  how  many  affect- 
ing stories  of  negro  attachment  have 
we  not  all  of  us  met  with !  how  strange 
is  the  contradiction  between  the  two 
parties !  Hear  once  more  the  Reverend 
Rector  of  Manchester,  Jamaica — (he 
is  addressing  !Mr  Wilberforce,  as  be- 
fore)— 


^'  Amongst  your  numerons  *  nugaB  ca« 
norsp/  you  say  that  your  fedingB  an  shodk- 
ed  by  hearing  ^  some  of  the  partisans  of  die 
West  Indies  have  re-echoed  the  assertioQ, 
that  these  poor  degraded  beings,  the  negi« 
slaves,  are  as  well,  or  even  better  off  than 
our  British  peasantry.*  P.  45.  Now,  sir, 
if  a  constant  supply  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  the  best  advice  and  assistance  in 
sickness  ;  perfect  reliance  on  the  future 
support  of  themselves  and  children  ;  if 
warm  houses,  fVeedom  from  all  restramt 
during  fourteen  hours  of  rckxatioD  out  of 
every  twenty-four,  with  a  proporticm  of  la* 
hour  incalculably  inferior  to  that  of  our 
own  £ngli:ih  workmen,  whose  o*er. wearied 
slumbers  are  too  often  broken  by  the  agoni- 
zing thoughts  of  the  tuture,  or  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  sooth  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
their  hungry  helpless  children ;  if  these  are 
blessings  which  can  elevate  the  one  above 
the  other,  so  far  the  comparison  is  infinite- 
ly in  favour  of  our  West  In^an  labourers. 
And  without  intending  to  render  the  Eng- 
lish peasant  discontented  with  his  conu- 
tion,  I  will  add  the  important  truth,  that 
tlie  advantages  1  have  enumerated  as  pos- 
sessed by  the  negro,  are  his  own  bt 
r^AW ;  he  claims  them  as  his  right,  and 
holds  them  by  a  far  more  noble  tenure,  of 
which  he  is  fully  aware,  than  the  British 
labourer  holds  the  parish  pittance,  that  ra- 
ther prolongs  his  misery,  than  relieves  his 
wants.  And  for  this  reason,  that  the  ne- 
gro either  has  already  paid,  or  is  now  pay- 
ing his  master,  with  his  labour,  for  tne 
comforts  which  that  master  is  compelled 
by  law  to  allow  him  ;  he  therefore  receives 
his  allowance  with  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, and  as  the  wages  of  his  service. 
And  to  prove  the  ample  means  which  are 
placed  within  reach  of  the  industrious  slave, 
let  me  mention,  that  on  an  estate  in  the 
parish  of  M^estmoreland,  the  overseer  be* 
ing  about  to  make  a  large  purchase,  was 
accosted  by  one  of  his  slaves,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  need  of  money  at 
that  moment,  that  he  had  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  by  him,  his  friend,  another 
slave,  as  much  more,  and  that  it  was  all 
much  at  his  service  to  supply  his  immediate 
wants.  With  respect  to  enjoyments  supe- 
rior to  those  of  sense,  you  urge  their  pre- 
sent incapacity,  yet  you  draw  a  comparison 
which  in  that  respect  confessedly  places 
them  on  a  level  with  the  English  peasantry. 
'  Is  there,'  you  say,  '  in  the  whole  three 
kingdoms,  a  parent  or  a  husband  so  sordid 
or  insensible,  that  any  sum,  which  the  rich- 
est West  Indian  proprietor  could  offer  him, 
would  be  deemed  a  compensation  fbr  his 
suffering  his  wife  or  his  daughter  to  be 
subjected  to  the  brutal  outrage  of  the  cart- 
whip,  to  the  savage  lust  of  the  driver,  to 
the  mdecent,  and  degrading,  and  merciless 
punishment  of  a  West  Indian  whipping.' 
P.  47*  Now,  sir,  ^  comparaison  n  est  pas 
raison  ;*  and,  unless  you  allow  to. the  ne« 
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groes  those  moral  and  intellectual  fedings, 
which,  by  your  applying  the  epithets  of 
*  pagan  darkness  and  depravity,*  you 
plainly  deny  them, — and  which,  I  agree 
with  you,  they  are  not  yet  advanced  far 
enough  to  know  the  value  of, — can  there 
possibly  be  experienced  by  them  those 
acute  feelings  of  turpitude  and  degradation, 
which  would  make  the  comparison  hold  in 
any  one  point  ?  Supposing,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  inhuman  picture  you  draw 
had  any  other  existence  than  in  the  dis- 
ordered fancy  of  your  own  poetical  imagina- 
tion— *  Compositum  miraculi  causa.* — 
Dut  in  thus  colouring  it,  true  or  false,  your 
purpose,  you  conceive,  is  sufficiently  an- 
8wered«  by  harrowing  up  indignant  feelings 
against  treatment,  which,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  actual  fact,  you 
would  attribute  to  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietor. /,  «tr,  have  served  cures  in  the 
counties  of  Essex^  Norfolk^  and  Hamp' 
ahire<i  and  in  London^  and  will  he  hold  to 
tay^  that  I  have  never^  during  my  svhse- 
quent  residence  of  seven  years  in  this  island^ 
tcith  a  population  of  sixteen  thousand  ne- 
groes under  my  charge^  witnessed  such  ab- 
solute  misery y  or  such  cruel  abuse  ofautho- 
rity^  as  J  have  seen  in  the  conduct  of  parish 


at  least  as  assiduous  as  myself,  and  some 
more  successful.  I  expect,  therefore,  that 
you,  sitting  by  your  own  fire-side,  four 
thousand  miles  off,  will  not  refuse  credit  to 
this  unanswerable  fact,  advanced  by  one, 
who  is  on  the  spot,  an  actor  in  the  deeds  he 
records,  and  who  has  certainly  the  better 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
point  at  issue.*' 

And  at  page  22  we  find  the  following 
passage:— 

"  In  page  17  of  your  '  Appeal,*  you 
confidently  make  an  assertion,  which  it 
happily  falls  peculiarly  within  my  province 
to  reply  to,  upon  the  authority  of  tiiat  cha- 
racter beneath  which  I  claim  credit  for  my 
affirmations.  You  state  that  '  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  among  them,* 
the  negro  slaves,  *  the  Christian  institution 
of  marriage.*  Now,  sir,  this  I  positively 
contradict  by  stating,  that  I  have  myself 
married  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
couples  of  negro  slaves,  in  my  own  parish, 
within  the  last  two  years,  all  of  whom  were 
encouraged  by  their  owners  to  marry ;  and 
that  the  anxious  wish  at  present  expressed 
by  them  to  bind  themselves  by  this  sacred 
institution,  we  liail  as  one  of  the  first* fruits , 


vfflcers  towards  paupers,  or  in  the  hovel  of    ^f  the  dispensation  of  Christian  principles. 
the  wretched  husbandman,  to  whtch  my     ~  —  »  -    _ 

painful  profissional  duties  have  led  me,  in 
JEngland.** 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man^ whose  station  and  opportunities 
certainly  appear  to  give  him  no  mean 
claims  on  our  attention.  His  pamph- 
lety  as  we  have  already  noticed^  nas 
called  forth  the  virulent  and  contemp- 
tuous abuse  of  the  Mitigation  Society's 
penman,  whoever  that  may  be.  Let 
us  look  at  the  one  point  in  which  the 
said  penman  condescends  to  meet  him 
as  to  a  question  of  facts.  At  page  26 
of  his  brochure^  thus  speaks  the  Rector 
of  Manchester  :— 


In  another  parish,  St  Thomas  in  the  East, 
I  have  reason  to  biow  that  there  have  been 
three  times  that  number  married  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  rector,  Mr 
Trew ;  and,  though  not  speaking  from  nu- 
merical information,  I  can  safdy  affirm, 
that  the  labours  of  the  clergy,  in  the  re- 
maining nineteen  parishes,  have  been  equal- 
ly active,  and  doubtless  crowned  ¥dth  the 
same  success.  I  therefore  trust,  sir,  that 
your  candour  will  induce  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  untruth  of  what  your  want  of 
charity  towards  the  labours  of  our  esta- 
blished clergy  has  led  you  blindly  to  as- 
sert.'* 


^^  As  to  the  ^  pagan  darkness*  of  the  ne- 
groes, though  their  progress  certainly  does 
not  keep  pace  with  our  anxious  wishes  to 
see  them  in  that  state  which  would  make  it 
safe  to  confide  ourselves  to  their  estimation 
of  a  Christian  oath,  nor  in  that  condition, 
which  would  render  it  advantageous  to 
themselves  to  be  trusted  with  the  liberty  of 
self-control,  yet  the  promises  of  Christiani- 
ty are  so  far  understood,  and  its  prelimi- 
nary rites  so  ardently  desired  by  them,  that, 
during  my  residence  in  this  parish,  I  have 
actually  baptized  9413  negro  slaves,  many 
of  whom  attend  church  ;  some  have  learnt 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  ten  commandments, 
and  a  few  have  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be 
now  disseminating  their  little  stock  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  on  the  estates  to  wliich 
uey  are  attached.  As  I  said  before,  1  be- 
lieveall  my  fellow-labouren  here  have  been 


Now,  the  writer  of  the  Mitigation 
Society  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  Mr 
Bridges'  statement  as  to  Baptism — but 
he  does  take  notice  of  his  statement  as 
to  Marriage.  And  what  sort  of  no- 
tice ?  Why,  this  most  christian  oppo- 
nent, this  most  evangelical  opponent, 
re-echoes  an  insinuation  of  T  h  eTi  mes, 
yes,  of  The  Times  !  that  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  marriages  which 
this  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land tells  the  world  he  had  celebrated 
'^within the  last  two  years,"  have  been 
"  got  up"  (that  is  the  phrase)  for 
the  occasion.  This  is  charity,  this  is 
loving-kindness,  this  is  the  candour 
and  the  decency,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
honesty,  of  these  partizans.  M  r  Bridges 
will  no  doubt  make  his  own  answer— 
we  have  little  difiSiculty  ia  guessing. 
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that  it  will  be  as  convincing  as  indig- 
nant. 

One  more  quotation^  and  we  shall 
leave  the  Rector  for  the  present. — The 
passage  is  certainly  a  very  important 
one ;  and  be  it  observed,  the  Mitigation 
Society  have  passed  it  sub  silentio,  as 
well  as  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
leads. 

'^  I  think  it  is  in  your  eleventh  page  that 
you  quote  an  act  of  the  Barbadoen  legisla- 
ture, referring  to  the  negro  slives,  and  re- 
citing that '  they  being  brutish  slavet^,  de- 
serve not,  for  the  ba.scncss  of  their  condi- 
tion, to  be  tried  by  the  legal  trial  of  twelve 
men  of  their  peers.'  Now  your  only  pos- 
sible motive  for  rakirig  up  a  disgraceful  re- 
cord like  this,  which  has  been  buried  in 
merited  oblivion  these  135  years,  must 
have  been  the  hope  that  careless  readers  of 
a  popular  and  exotic  subject,  might  con- 
found dates  ;  and  actually  be  led  to  con- 
ceive it  the  opinion  held,  and  acted  upon, 
at  the  present  day  :  tims  calculating  upon 
the  odium  and  indignation  which  would  be 
excited  against  our  unfortunate  planters, 
whose  ruin  you  so  calmly  contemplate. 
The  plain  narrative  of  an  unfortunate  oc- 
currence which  recently  took  place  in  this 
'  island,  will  most  effectually  confute  such 
an  idea,  should  any  one  be  so  far  imposed 
upon  as  to  entertain  it. 

'^  In  the  autumn  of  1821,  a  negro  slave, 
of  the  most  infamous  character,  was,  by 
three  associated  magistrates  of  the  parish 
of  Hanover,  condemned  to  death  for  re- 
turning from  transportation ;  which  pre- 
vious sentence  had  been  humanely  passed 
upon  him  for  crimes  which  subjected  him 
to  capital  punishment.  By  some  error  in 
judgment,  however,  these  three  magistrates 
did  not  call  him  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  but  merely  identified  his  person,  and 
he  was  hanged.  The  instant  such  an  omis- 
sion was  made  known  to  the  late  Lieute- 
nant-Governor, these  three  magistrates 
were  superseded,  disgraced,  deprived  of 
their  various  appointments,  and  indicted  by 
the  Attorney-General  for  wilful  murder. 
Tn  all  these  acts  of  degradation  was  inclu- 
ded their  custos,  the  Hon.  Robert  Oliver 
Vassall,  a  connection  of  your  noble  friend. 
Lord  Holland,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  upright  character  and  unblemished 
integrity;  who  was,  in  fact,  a  hundred 
iliiles  off  when  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
took  place  ;  and  was  no  further  implicated 
than  in  having  associated  such  incompetent 
magistrates.  In  the  Spring  assizes  of  the 
following  year,  the  matter  came  to  a  hear- 
ing :  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill  as 
it  affected  Mr  Vassall,  and  anotlicr  of  the 
magistrates ;  leaving  the  rest,  however,  to 
stand  their  trial.  They  were  acquitted : — 
but,  however  hard  the  case,  the  anxiety 
with  which  negro  life  is  here  protected, 


forebad  the  reinstatement  of  any  one  of  the 
four  in  that  place  of  lumour  or  emolument, 
which  he  had  previously  filled.  Of  comrse, 
all  the  interest  which  Afr  ya88all*8  firiends 
possessed,  was  exercised  to  obtain  the  re- 
stitution of  his  honours ;  a  year,  however, 
elapsed ;  and,  it  was  not  until  within  the 
few  last  weeks  that  this  object  was  effected, 
bi/  express  orders  from  his  Majesty* s  MU 
nisters.  This  lamentable  transaction  was 
speedily  followed  by  an  enactment  of  our 
local  legislature,  taJcing  the  power  of  life 
and  death  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  placing  it  in  those  of  the  Go- 
vernor alone ;  a  salutary  measure,  which 
will  prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  have  always  consider- 
ed that  boasted  privilege  of  British  free- 
dom, a  trial  by  jury,  to  be  indispensably 
applicable  to  the  most  depraved  negro 
slaves  ;  and  that  new  laws  are  oontiniiiuly 
made  for  their  further  protection." 

Our  readers  cannot^  we  tmsty  mis-i 
take  even  for  a  moment  our  olijject  in 
making  these  quotations.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  there  is  no  cruelty  among 
the  West  Indian  Planters — but  we  are 
arguing,  that  the  Wilberforces  exag- 
gerate me  thing — that  they  exaggerate 
the  amount^  and  distort  the  partica« 
lars. 

And  this  is  a  matter  of  no  slender 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
negroes  themselves.  These  Asaodatbn 
people  may  rave  as  much  as  they  will ; 
but  no  sane  man  really  believes^  that 
any  radical  and  efficient  refonn  can 
possibly  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  unless  by  and  with  the 
concurrence  and  the  aid  of  the  planters 
themselves.  Nobody  but  a  madman 
dreams,  that  the  high  hand  can  be 
resorted  to  here.  We  must  reason 
with  rational  men,  our  equals,  and  oar 
brethren ;  wc  must  not  bashaw  it  as 
if  we  were  working  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  refuse  of  our  npedes. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  secona  gene- 
ral remarks  which  we  fed  oorselves 
called  upon  to  make  as  to  this  whole 
matter.  It  is  this.  We  have  at  fst 
met  with  nothing  to  make  us  throw  evt 
of  view  altogether,  the  gross  general 
improbability  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  so  mercilessly  reiterated  upon 
us,  with  the  view  of  persuading  us, 
that  the  West  Indian  Britons  are  i»- 
ferior  in  every  particular  and  moral 
feeling  to  all  other  classes  df  his  Bri^ 
tannic  Majesty  s  subjects.  We  have 
put  the  sentence  in  italics:  we  wish 
it  to  be  well  looked  to :  we  do  not  fear 
how  much  it  may  be  scmtiniied. 
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And  why  ? — ^why,  for  the  simplest 
reason  in  the  world.  We  have  no 
.need  whatever  to  take  our  opinion  of 
these  fellow-subjects  of  ours  from  the 
flimsy  tracts^  and  extravagant  decla- 
mations, of  people  we  know  so  little 
about,  as  these  Institutions  and  Asso- 
ciations. The  whole  surface  of  society 
here  at  hxxae,  is  studded  over  witn 
men  and  women,  who  have  spent  great 
part  of  their  lives  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies.  Whole  cities  here  in  the 
midst  of  us,  are  occupied  by  people 
who  have  either  done  so,  or  who  are 
connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood 
and  friendslnp  with  such  as  have  done 
so.  Look,  for  example,  at  Liverpool 
—look  at  Glasgow— look  at  the  City 
of  London.  Are  not  these  places 
crammed  with  West  Indians  ? — Are 
they  not  overflowing  with  a  population 
of  these,  men  and  women,  who,  if  we 
beUeve  Wilberforce's  ipse  dixit,  are 
the  most  perfect  brutes — cannibals^ 
savages — wild-beasts — so  many  incar- 
nations of  every  bad,  gross,  and  cruel 
passion  that  ever  suUied  the  bosoms  of 
the  children  of  Adam  ?  The  fact  is  in- 
disputable— the  people  are  here — ^we 
see  them  every  day — ^we  must  all  have 
more  or  less  associated  with  them,  and 
their  families— We  suffer  our  wives 
and  children  to  mix  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible with  them  and  with  theirs — we 
dine  with,  them — we  drink  with  them 
—we  hear  their  freest  sentiments. — If 
we  are  Christians,  we  sit  in  the  same 
churches  with  them— if  we  are  Magis- 
trates, we  sit  on  the  same  bench  with 
them — if  we  are  Jurymen,  they  are 
our  fellows — we  cross  them  and  jostle 
diem  at  every  turn — ^we  live  among 
them,  and  dlie  among  them.  And 
do  we  know  nothing  of  these  people  ? 
— Are  their  true  characters  a  mere 
blank  for  us  ? — Do  we  really  look  upon 
ourselves  as  such  egregious  idiots, 
that  we  are  to  believe  nothing  about 
these  people,  except  what  we  are  told 
in  the  pamphlets  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion, and  the  Mitigation  Society,  Who 
hold  meetings,  and  make  speeches, 
once  a-year,  in  the  City  of  London  Ta- 
vern ? — Why,  this  is  really  some- 
thing stranger  than  strange — ^In  old 
times,  we  had  books  full  oi  Cannibals 
and  Anthropophagi,  and  men  who  do 
wear  their  heads  beneath  their  shoid- 
ders ;  but  these  books  always  laid  the 
scene  of  their  murders  at  a  pretty  to- 
lerable distance  from  those  who  were 
to  read  them.    Here,  thanks  to  the 
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spirit  of  modern  modesty,  things  are 
altered  with  a  vengeance — "  Nous 
avons  change  tout  cela"— Here  zxo^ 
books  full  to  the  brim  of  sudi  mon- 
sters ;  and  the  monsters,  they  tell  us, 
af e  rubbing  the  elbow  of  every  mo- 
ther's son  of  us-^Well,  and  if  it  be  so, 
sure  it  is  nobody's  fault  but  our  own, 
if  we  do  not  see  them. 

But  see  them  we  do  not — No,  not 
one  horn,  hoof,  daw,  or  bloody  muz- 
zle-^not  one.  It  would  seem,  that 
Trinculo  is  after  all  right,  to  the 
very  letter,  when  he  says,  diat  ^'  in 
England,  a  monster  makes  a  Man." 

This  cry — some  people  will  start  at 
being  told  so,  but  it  is  never^eless 
very  true*— was  flrst  set  on  foot  by 
that  most  amiable  philanthropist,  Mr 
Henry  Brougham.  If  anybody  will 
take.tne  trouble  to  tura  over  the  long- 
forgotten  pages  of  his  Magnum  opits 
*' on  Colonial  PoUcy,"  the  thing  will 
be  plain  enough.  It  was  there,  anjl 
in  the  infamous  journal  to  which  that 
person  has  all  along  been  a  main  con- 
tributor, that  thifi  wanton  attack  upon 
the  moral  character  and  feelings  of 
this  class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  was 
first  begun.  This  is  a  fact  which  no- 
body can  deny ;  and  the  quarter  from 
which  it  originally  proceeded,  certainly 
throws  great  weignt  into  the  scale  of 
the  elaborate  calumny. 

This,  however,.  i&  a  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  w&at  present  cannot  af- 
ford more  than  a  single  glance  in  pass- 
ing. If  we  wished  to  enter  once  more 
upon  the  most  unnecessary  labour  Of 
exposing  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
could,  to  be  sure,  do  it  here  as  tri- 
umphantly as  we  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  do  in  regard  ta  any  ouq  sub- 
ject whatever.  Contrast  the  recent 
language  of  Brougham  with  that  of 
his  coadjutor  Mr  Sydney  Smith,  in  the 
far-famed  attacks  on  the  Methodist 
party  in  general.  Contrast  this  fellow- 
ship of  Brougham  and  his  ^'  very  dear 
friend,"  (as  he  lately  called  him,)  Mr 
Wilberforce,  with  the  jocund  Parson's 
diatribes,  in  Volumes  11th  and  14th 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  about  the 
danger  of  the  English  colonies  from 
^'  the  dynasty  of  fools,"  "  the  ferocious 
fanatics,"  &^.  &c.  &c.  Compare  these 
things,  and  reflect  a  little — just  reflect 
for  a  single  moment,  upon  the  late  glo- 
rious alliance  that  has  been  struck  be* 
tween  parties  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  each  other.  Reflect  upon 
this — and  give  honour  to  whom  no- 
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nour  is  due !— Turn,  if  it  be  but  for 
the  joke's  sake,  to  die  very  first  Vo- 
lume of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (p. 
227),  and  read  this  sentence — 

*'  The  negroes  are  truly  the  Jacobins  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  They  are  the 
anarchists,  ^e  terrorisU,  the  domestic  ene- 
my. Against  them  it  becomes  rival  na- 
tions to  combine,  and  hostile  governments 
to  coalesce/* 

Or  read  tWdlem— 

•*  Whether  all  the  tnitchiefoS  negro  li- 
berty  comes  at  once,  and  fiiUs  on  the  sys- 
tem with  an  instantaneous  shock,  or  only 
undermines  it  gradually,  and  then  covers 
it  with  ruin  in  the  end,  we  need  scarcely 
take  the  pains  to  inquire." 

Then  turn  to  Volume  Sixth — 

"  The  real  question  in  many  a  thinkiag 
man*s  mind  is,  how  long  tficy  will  suffer 
tu  to  exist  in  the  new  world.** 

But  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  as  to  this  subject,  has 
been  so  thoroughly  sifted  by  a  most 
able  hand,  that  we  may  safely  indulge 
ourselves  with  quoting  instead  of  com- 
posing. It  is  tnus  that  the  author  of, 
''Colonist'8Letters,"*(MrM^Queen,) ' 
comments  upon  the  extraordinary 
change  which  the  tone  of  the  Review 
has  (^  late  undergone  !— 

^^  Assuredly,  the  menaces  hdd  out  by 
the  Reviewer  and  Ids  friends  against  the 
white  population,  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  Uiey  load  their  name,  is  not  the  way 
to  make  the  slave  obedient,  or  calm  his  re- 
smtment.  Opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
white  people,  is  deridedi.  Though  unjust- 
ly accused,  and  told  they  must  submit  to 
omnression,  they  are  diured  to  complain. 
^  Their  puny  legislatures  must  trouble  and 
obey.'— (^diTi.  Rev.  vol.  i.)  '  If  a  threat 
of  following  the  example  of  America  is 
meant,  that  is  rebelling ;  then  the  answer 
is,  that  what  was  boldness  in  the  one  case, 
would  be  impudence  in  the  other ;  and  that 
England  must  be  reduced  very  low  indeed, 
before  she  can  feel  greatly  alarmed  at  a 
Charibbean  island,  like  Lord  Grizzle,  in 
Tom  Thumb,  exclaiming,  s* deaths  Vll  he  a 
reheV — {Edin,  Rev.  voU  xxv.  p.  344.)  A 
contrary  language  is  held  to  their  slaves, 
which,  however  disguised,  is  really  this — 
*  Fear  not,  persevere,  we  are  your  friends, 
come  and  aid  us.*  Am  I  wrong,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, when  their  own  fanatical  writers  tell 
us,  that  they  not  only  ^  look  forward  to  the 

progress  of  African  freedom,  but  even  of  cording  to  the  Reviewer  and  his  frantic 
African  sorverdgnty  in  the'  West  Indies,  sodates,  are  so  totally  devoid  of  prindple» 
with  satisfaction  rather  than  dismay.* —  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  trust  them  on 
iOpportunity^  p.  43.)  their  honour,  or  their  oath,  on  what  ground 

^^  But  it  is  not  oncCharibbee  island  which      can  the  mother-country,  when  oppressing 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  West  Indies ;  with  Observations  on  the  Pam- 
phlets of  Messrs  Stephen,  Macaulay,  &c  and  Remarks  on  the  Slave  Reg^stiy  BiH  By 
tk>loiiist. 


is  here  interested.  It  is  the  whole  of  them. 
They  are  all  united,  and,  at  this  moment, 
a  general  congress  is  assembled,  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
pursued  in  this  alarming  emergency.  And 
I  will  ask  the  Reviewer,  when  traduced, 
defamed,  and  held  up  to  the  execration  of 
numkind,  as  they  are,  and  finding  the  only 
power  from  whom  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect protection,  taking,  in  defiance  of  every 
warning  voice,  measures  that  will  insure 
their  destruction,  i£^  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  they  could  be  blamed  for  throwing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  any 
power  who  would  receive  them  ?  When  St 
Domingo  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
who  ever  blamed  her  fbr  seeking  the  protec- 
tk>n  of  Great  Britain  ?  And  I  will  further 
ask,  if,  perceiving  the  storm  approadi,  they 
should  declare  themselves  independent,  and 
the  slaves  free ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
as  <^ering  the  greatest  prospect  of  safety 
and  success,  if  the  whole  Charibbean  Archi- 
pelago should  place  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States— if  then,  in 
that  case,  it  would  be  Tom-Thumb  play 
for  Great  Britain  to  subdue  them  ?  In  nei- 
ther case,  whatever  the  ultimate  results 
were,  could  the  consequences  be  so  fatal  to 
them  as  when  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
slaves,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  revolution- 
ary phrensy.  Abb6  Raynal  predicted  that 
these  islands  would  one  day  belong  to  Ame- 
rica. Driven  to  despair  at  this  nooment, 
the  thing  is  not  improbable.  Jamaica  is 
5000  miles  from  Britain,  but  not  600  from 
Florida.  The  United  States,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  in  the  contest  about  to  ensue 
with  Spain,  and  aided  by  all  South  Ame- 
rica in  flames,  would  be  ready  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  to  stnun  every  nerve  to  keep 
it.  The  Reviewer,  before  he  turned  Me- 
thodist, told  us,  '•  that  the  fate  of  a  large 
empire,  with  all  its  wealth,  depends  upon 
the  result  of  the  discussion,*  which  con- 
cerned their  situation;  and  fiurther,  that 
the  event  of  a  rebellion  among  the  daves, 
<  would  completely  subvert  all  the  esta- 
blished relations  between  the  difi&rent  mem- 
bers of  the  European  commonwealth,  be» 
sides  producing  a  vast  absolute  diminution 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  old  world.'— ^^Hn. 
Rev.  voL  vi.  p.  340.  If  such  would  be  the 
effects  of  a  rebellion,  'where  all  property 
would  be  lost,  what  would  the  consequences 
be  to  this  country,  were  the  ooknies,  driven, 
to  despair,  to  throw  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  rival  power  ?  And  if  these  09^ 
lonies  really  are  inhabited  by  men,  who,  ac» 
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tfaem,  expect  Bubmis^oii  to  her  wilL  We  re 
they  men  of  such  principles,  or  actuated  by 
the  malignant  political  mania  of  the  Re- 
viewer, how  soon  could  they  dear  off  their 
mortgages,  and  free  themselves  from  their 
encumbrances !  That  they  do  not  act  so,  is 
a  convincing  proof  that  honour  and  honesty 
yet  reside  amone  them. 

'^  There  is  a  degree  of  levity  and  want  of 
feding  in  the  conduct  of  the  Reviewers, 
and  which,*  increasing  with  age,  deserves 
the  severest  reprobation.    We  may  apply 
to  them  what  Mr  Burke  said  of  the  Jaco- 
bin politicians  of  his  time,  '  to  such  men, 
a  whole  generation  of  human  beings  are  of 
no  more  consequence  than  a  frog  in  an  air- 
pump.'  And  in  the  words  of  the  Reviewer, 
as  applied  to  others  when  similarly  employ- 
ed, and  which  may  here  fairly  be  applied 
to  himself,  *  for  the  distant  prospect  of  do- 
ing, what  most  probably,  afler  all,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  efiect,  there  Is  no  degree  of 
present  misery  and  horror  to  whi(£  they 
will  not  expose  the  subjects  of  their  expe- 
riments.*— {Edin,  Rev,  vol.  xH.  p.  178>) 
Precisely  similar  is  the  conduct  of  tliose 
innovators  in  the  present  colonial  evtablish- 
ments.    Worse  than  the  idle  school-boy 
who  scatters  squibs  and  crackers  in  the 
crowded  streets,  to  the  annoyance  of  peace- 
able passengers ;  the  Reviewer  and  his  as- 
sodates,  in  this  instance,  stand  with  fla- 
ming torches  in  their  hands  before  a  maga- 
zine of  gunpowder,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  populous  dty,  resolved  to  try,  if,  by  ap- 
plying the  former  to  the  latter,  it  will  ex- 
plode; and  then,  with  the  thoughtlessness 
of  children,  in  the  language  of  Tom  Thumb, 
tell  us,  that  they  arc  not  scared  nor  alarm* 
ed^  {Edin.  Rev.  vol.  xix.)  to  contemplate 
consequences,  which  would  make  a  Robe- 
spiere  fear,  and  a  Napoleon  tremble;** 

Such  are  the  new  associates  of 
Messrs  Wilbaibrce  and  Company.— 
We  heartily  wish  them  mudn  joy  of 
this  holy  alliance ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time,  shall  sum  up,  by  stating  our  opi- 
nion— our  helief — ^we  might  say  our 
knowledge,  that  the  present  clamour, 
raised  as  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  restless 
zeal  and  extravagantexa^eration,  and 
now  maintained  in  the  tace  of  a  so- 
lemn pledge  on  the  part  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  concerned,  is  in  re- 
al] ty  the  work,  not  of  one  hody,  but  of 
T  H  RE  E  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dis- 
thict  of  people.    These  are — 

First,  A  body  of  persons  who  act, 
or,  at  least,  suppose  tnemselves  to  be 
,  acting,  under  the  influence  of  no  mo- 
tives whatever,  but  those  of  general 
philanthropy  and  religious  zeal.  Of 
this  body  Mr  Wilberforce  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  facile  princeps.  The  ex- 
treme imprudence^  to  say  the  least  of  it^ 
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with  which  this  party  have  rendered 
itimpossibtenotto  charge  them— more 
especially  in  their  recent  publications, 
and  the  absolute  unfairness  of  their 
conduct  subsequent  to  Mr  Buxton's 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
all  this  has  been  already  sufficiently 
commented  updn. 

The  Second  is  a  far  more  cool- 
headed  body — consisting  of  persons 
who  agitate  tne  public  mind,  in  re^;ard 
to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  in  the  hope 
of  seriously  injuring  them,  and  of 
thereby  gaining  direct  commercial  be- 
nefit to  uemsdves. — ^This  description 
of  persons  comprehends  many  ruling 
characters  within  the  East  Inma  Com« 
pany,  and  a  still  la^r  proportion  of 
well-known  indivi£als  deeply  con- 
nected with  the  free  trade  to  India  and 
the  coast  of  Africa.    We  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  many  who  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the  first 
class,  really  belong  to  this.    Many  of 
the  most  eminent  leaders  in  the  Afri- 
can Institution,  for  example,  are  well 
known  to  have  great  capital  sunk  in 
these  branches  of  commercial  specula- 
tion ;  and  even  Mr  Wilberforce  him- 
self has  not  in  all  quarters  escaped  the 
suspicion  of  lending  himself  with  eyes 
not  quite  shut  to  the  interested  views 
of  these  persons.  Of  this  we  are  hearti- 
ly disposed  to  acquit  Mr  Wilberforce ; 
but  certainly  we  must  admit,  that  the 
compliment  thus  paid  to  his  probity, 
is  in  so  far  paid  at  the  expense  of  \ub 
understanding.  Even  in  tne  very  last 
publication  of  his  associates,  (the  re- 
port of  the  Buxton  debate  already  al- 
luded to,)  it  is  impossible,  one  would 
think,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  indiea^ 
tions  of  mercantile  bias,  which  here 
and  there  make  their  appearance  in 
notes  and  appendices.    For  example, 
in  a  note  on  the  speech  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander Baring,  who  had  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  that  a  hasty  emanci- 
pation of  the  West  Indian  slaves  would 
be  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
those  colonies,  we  find  it  very  calmly 
and  consolingly  stated  by  the  godly 
Scribe,  that  "  we  may  have  less  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  we  shall 

HAVE  IT  FROM  SOME  OTHER  QUAR- 
TER."—P.  233.  App.  AA.  And  in 
the  immediately  following  page,  we 
are  greeted  with  what  we  should 
have  conceived  to  be  a  tolerably  in- 
telligible query—"  Is  the  trade  of  In- 
dia, or  Java,  or  Ceylon,  less  valu- 
able, because  the  inhabitants  are  free. 
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and  labour  for  their  own  benefit?" 
Jt  is,  indeed,  scarcely  worth  while  to 
notice  these  things,  except  for  the  place 
where  they  make  their  appearance. 
We  all  know  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests in  qnestion,  are  engaged  openly 
and  avowedly  in  the  attempt  to  make 
certain  other  countries  rival  the  West- 
em  Colonies  in  the  sugar  market.  And 
no  harm  in  this  surely.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fair  commercial  speculation  and  am- 
bition, and  let  it  have  fiiir  play.  We 
are  possessed,  indeed,  «f  documents, 
which  convince  us  that  the  £ast  India 
Company  would  do  a  very  foolish  thing 
if  they  made  this  a  serious  object  of 
theirs — ^nor  do  we  believe  they  will  do 
so  in  the  face  of  the  body  ef  facts 
comprehended  in  their  own  folio.  What 
we  object  to,  however,  is  not  the  open 
hostility  of  any  body,  or  bodies  of  mer- 
cantile men — ^not  at  all — they  have  a 
rigl)t  to  make  war,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  -choose  unfair  weapons.  But, 
above  all,  it  is  the  dirty  and  mean  be- 
haviour of  persons,  who,*  with  "  Zion" 
in  tlieir  mouths,  are  in  fact  thinking 
of  nothing  so  much  as  '^  Ophir  and 
Tarshish" — ^it  is  this  that  disgusts  us, 
and  all  who  understand  it.  These  are 
the  people  whom  we  despise — and,  we 
believe,  there  is  nothing  required  but 
a  plain  exposure  of  the  truth,  to  cover 
them  with  universal  and  overwhelming 
contempt.  Mr  Wilberforce  and  his 
friends  might  at  least  have  been  aware, 
that  the  time  chosen  for  their  recent 
alarum,  could  scarcely  fail  to  subject 
their  views  and  motives  to  a  very 
doubtful  species  of  interpretation .  But, 
as  we  have  said,  we  do  most  sincerely 
acquit  them  of  the  dishonesty — ^let 
them  make  the  best  they  can  of  the 
weakness. 

The  THIRD  PARTY  is  neither  a  re- 
ligious, nor  a  commercial  one.  It  con- 
sists of  mere  politicians — such  men,  for 
instance,  as  Mr  Brougham — ^men  who 
appear  but  too  willing  to  disturb  ex- 
isting establishments  of  every  kind, 
provided  they  can  see  any  chance  of 
thereby  gaining  a  little  popularity  to 
prop  up  the  ruined  reputation  of  their 
own  sorely  degraded  facdon,  the  Whigs. 

These  three  parties  play  upon,  and 
make  cat's  paws  of  eadi  other  to  the 
best  of  their  abiUty.     His  Majesty's 


Ministry,  we  are  pretty  sure,  under- 
stand them  all ;  and  we  hope  their  uni- 
ted clamour  will  be  found  entirely  un- 
availing to  influence  them  in  any  way 
whatever,  in  tl\eir  discharge  of  the 
great  public  duty  which  Uiey  have 
pledged  themselves  to  perform — which, 
m  our  humble  opinion,  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  with  hoping  that  this  cla- 
mour may  prove  a  powerless  enemy  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  those  of  the  Negro  Slaves  them- 
selves. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more 
harshly  than  we  could  have  wished,  of 
the  part  which  certain  friends  of  reli- 
gion have  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
We  trust,  however,  nobody  will  so  for 
misunderstand  us,  as  to  suppose  that 
we  regard  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves,  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  subject  which  ought  to  en- 
gage the  consideratioR  t>f  the  true 
mends  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
if  there  be  one  proposition  in  the  world 
that  appears  to  admit  of  no  sort  of 
doubt  at  all,  it  is  this :  that  this  great 
negro  population  must  be  christianized 
ere  it  pan  be  fitted  for  anything  like  a 
participation  in  the  political  liberty  of 
British  subjects.  In  this,  we  are  per- 
suaded, every  rational  mind  must  com- 
pletely go  along  with  us.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  enlightenedfrieods 
of  our  religion,  to  keep  their  eyes  up- 
on this  subject  with  tne  mo0t  serious 
attention — hut  it  is  their  duty  to  mix 
prudence  with  their  zeal.  Let  them 
exercise  themselves  in  devising  all 
possible  measures  which  may  tend  to 
the  facilitation  of  that  conversion,  with- 
out which,  nothing  can  be  done.^-^But 
let  them  not  rashly  obtrude  crude  spe- 
culations upon  the  public  Such  men 
as  Wilberforce  have  no  lack  of  access 
to  the  Ministers  of  England — let  them 
suggest  and  reason,  but  let  them  not 
declaim,  inflame,  interrupt,  and  in- 
jure. 

While  many  friends  of  religion  have 
been  talking  and  writing,  -  others  have 
been  doing.  Sir  George  Rose,  in  par^ 
ticular,  has  lately  published  a  httle 

gamphlet  *  which  does  him  the  highest 
onour — a  record,  not  of  inflammatory 
diatribes,  but  of  plain  intelligible  facts; 
the  history,  in  idiort,  of  his  own  West 


*  Letter  on  the  Means  and  Importance  of  Converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Christianity.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  M.P.  London,  John  Murraya  1823. 
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Indian  estates^  and  of  the  efforts  which  been  said,  a  much  h^her  consideration 

he  has  made  for  the  introduction  of  than  all  the  colonies  in  the  world. 

Christianity  among  the  negro  popula*  Happily  British  statesmen  are  spa^^ 

tion^  with  which  the  fortune  of  inhe-  red  most  clearly  in  this  instance-^^s  we 

ritance  had  connected  his  interests  and  believe  thev  must  be  spared  in  erery 

his  duties.  instance  wnere  things  are  well  under- 

This  tract,  which  cannot  be  too  wide-  stood — ^the  necessity  of  putting  into 

ly  known  and  studied^  bears  in  every  opposite  scales,  and  balancing  with  an 

pa^  the  impress  of  a  most  upright  uncertain  hand,  here,  the  interests  of 

mind,  and  a  most  benevolent  neart.  the  commercial  greatness  of  their  coun- 

Sir  George  has  been  eminently  sue-  try,  and,  there,  tnose  of  that  faidi,  from 

oessiid  in  the  efforts  he  has  made ;  the  influences  of  which,  visibly  embo- 

and,  both  as  a  great  West  Indian  pro-  died  in  institutions  and  in  actions,  all 

prietbr,  and  as  a  member  of  the  British  the  best  greatness  of  that  happy  and 

Fiarliament,  he  has  done  no  more  than  favoured  country  proceeds. 

his  duty  in  laying  the  full  and  candid  JJie  slave  poputaiion  must  be  con* 

namtiveof  his  proceecGngs  before  the  verted  ere  it  is  trusted  with  freedom: 

public.  this  is  a  proposition  which  we  consider 

He  professes  himself  an  affectionate  as  so  i>er^tiyand  so  self-evidently  trud, 
son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ;[et  that  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  waste 
he  has  made  use  of  the  Wesleyan  mis-  words  in  illustrating  or  enforcing  it. 
sionaries  on  his  estate.  He  details  the  This  is  the  first  step— without  this 
success  of  these  missionaries,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  done.  It  is  impossible 
the  mainpurpose  of  his  pamphlet  seems  even  to  dream  of  a  rational  govern- 
to  be  to  stimulate  the  Ministry  to  the  ment,  situated  as  ours  is,  throwingloose 
erection  of  a  machinery  by  which  the  4such  a  population  as  this — a  popula- 
great  work  of  conversion  may  be  car-  tion  of  wild  heathens  (generally  speak- 
lied  on  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  ing)— a  population  destitute  alike  of 
There  may  be  some  slight  appearance  principles  on  which  we  could  place  re- 
ofinconsistencyinallthi6,butwecon-  fiance,  and  of  knowledge  by  which 
fess  that  we  attach  no  importance  to  their  own  welfare  could  be  guarded, 
it.  Sir  George  found  the  W^eyan  body  The  thing  is  absolutely  impossible. 
at  hand,  and  ready ;  and,  as  an  indivi-^  The  question  is,  how  are  these  n^roea 
dual  proprietor  of  skves,  it  was  his  bu-  to  be  christianized  ? 
tineas  to  make  use  of  the  £rst  effectual  We  earnestly  hope  the  answer  is  not 
means  he  4;ould  find  for  the  attainment  long  to  be  doubtfuL  We  sincerelj 
of  hisindividual  object.  His  earnest  ex-  trust  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
pressions  of  hope  and  trust  that  The  destined  to  take  upon  herself  this  great 
Church  may  ere  long  be  put  in  posses-  and  glorious  labour.  There  is  no  good 
sion  of  means  for  taking  the  great  la-  to  be  derived  from  reproaches ;  but  it 
bour  into  her  own  hands,  derive,  in-  must  be  admitted,  that  the  clerical 
deed,  a  new  title  to  respectful  atten-  establishment  now  existing  in  these 
tion,from  the  very  circumstances  which  islands  is  alu^ether  inadequate  for  the 
have  induced  certain  not  very  liberal  task  which  the  Wilberforce  party  seem 
critics  to  impugn  Sir  George  Rose's  to  take  a  vast  pleasure  in  telling  us 
character  both  as  a  reasoner  and  as  a  that  establishment  has  not  performed, 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  truth,  that  establishment  never 

The  real  lesson  his  pamphlet  was  dreamt  of  performing  it.    There  are, 

intended  to  give,  is  this :  it  is  possible  for  instance,  twenty  parishes  in  the 

for  any  sin^e  proprietor,  nay,  it  is  Island  of  Jamaica ;  each  of  these  pa- 

.  easy  for  him,  to  introduce  Christianitj  rishes  has  long  had  a  rector,  and  more 

among  his  negro  slaves.    This  is  Sir  lately  each  of  them  has  had  a  curate 

George's  assertion ;  it  is  this  that  his  also.    But,  supposing  the  rector  to  be 

facts  were  meant  to  illustrate ;  it  is  sufficiently  occupied  with  his  fVee  con- 

this  that  they  do  illustrate,  ay,  and  gregation,  which,  if  he  does  his  duty, 

f>rovf,  and  that  to  his  high  honour  now,  or  indeed  makes  any  approximation 

and  eventually — if  the  lesson  be  not  to  it,  must  be  the  case,  what  is  a 

given  in  vain,  because  it  is  received  single  curate  to  do  with  a  population 

with  contempt— to  the  great  service  of,  in  some  instances,  ten,  even  twenty 

both  of  these  colonies  at  krge,  and  of  thousand  negroes,  who  stand  in  need, 

C  HRiSTi anity;  which  last,  by  the  way,  not  merely  of  clerical  ministration,  but 

is,  in  our  opinion,  after  all  that  has  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  ? 
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This  burden  is  self-^Tid^tly  beyond  the  dergy  already  eidttittg  there^  bat 
the  uower  of  any  num.*  It  is  under-  also  a  separate  body  of  ehnrchmen, 
stooa,  Sur  Greoige  Rose  sa^^  that  the  appointed  (and  perhaps  educated^  ex- 
Ministry  intend  to  estabhsh  different  pressly  for  the  service  of  Christianity 
bidiopncks  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  among  the  negroes.  Sir  Greorge  says, 
plaee  under  the  new  prelates^  not  only  that  as,  in  the  military  department, 

*  In  most  of  the  Islands  there  are  only  recton—oo  citrates  at  aU.  The  fblloidng  ez- 
tcaet  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  written  by  die  Rev.  W.  Ghattertoo,  rector  of  St 
F^*s,  Antigua,  may  furnish  a  complete  view  of  the  sitaatioa  in  which  these  genUontn 
are  placed. 

<<  If  the  slave  population  is  not  property  provided  with  the  means  of  religious  hi- 
Btruction  accordhig  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Established  Chnrch,  the  fiuilt  rests  Aot 
in  lis  who  are  appointed  to  administer  those  ordinances,  but  it  proceeds  from  local 
circumstances,  with  which  the  Prince  Regent's  Government  ought  to  be  made  weB 
acquainted,  and  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  regular  clergy  to  alter 
or  correct.-— There  are,  sir,  numy  obstacles  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  tend  to- 
ezdude  the  slaves  from  our  pastoral  care :  The  first  is,  the  want  of  room  in  our 
churches ;  taldng  my  own  church,  for  example,  after  the  regular  congregation  is  ae-' 
commodated,  there  is  only  occtuwnaUy  a  vacancy  that  would  admit  about  thirty  paw 
sons.  Now,  the  slave  population  in  my  pari^  amounts  to  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  soulis ;  there  is  therefore  a  prodigious  number,  by  this  single 
circumstance,  unavoidably  excluded  from  attending  the  established  worship  on  Son- 
day,  which  is  the  only  day  they  have  in  their  power.  But,  suppose  this  impediment 
removed,  and  our  churches  were  calculated  to  afford  greater  accommodation  to  these 
people ;  and  suppose  them  either  prevailed  upon,  or  compelled,  to  attend  our  pnblie 
services,  still,  sir,  I  fear  the  result  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  Government.  Let  it  be  remembered,  sir,  that  the  slaves  are  in  a 
state  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  that  their  minds  are  totally  destitute  of  ail  cultivation ; 
to  crowd  them  into  a  church,  therefore,  without  some  previous  preparation,  wonld  be 
a  procedure  equally  useless  and  absurd.  Our  liturgy  would  be  wholly  unintelligiUe 
to  them ;  and  the  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  which  surely  must  be  adapted,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  superior  information  of  our  more  enlightened  hearers,  would  be  to 
them  as  unedifying  as  if  they  were  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

*^  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  system  of  instruction  pursued  in 
our  churches,  and  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  point  of  room,  present  great 
obstacles  to  the  slaves  deriving  any  degree  of  religious  improvement  flram  the  regular 
clergy ;  and  a  little  reflection  will  shew,  that  it  is  Bbsolutely  impossible  we  should 
adopt  any  extraordinary  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  important 
purpose.  Our  Saviour's  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety  to  u%  in 
our  situation  with  respect  to  the  slaves :  *  The  harvest  truly  is  greats  but  the  la- 
bourers are  few.'  The  slaves,  in  fact,  abound  to  that  degree,  that  the  single  exertions 
of  the  rectors  in  the  several  parishes,  supposing  them  to  be  pressed  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal,  could  never  be  adequate  to  supply  their  spiritual  wants,  and  attend  to 
those  of  the  white  and  free  people  of  colour,  who  constitute  their  regular  charge. 

**  If  this  class  of  people,  sir,  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  established  clergy^  we 
roust  first  undergo  a  thorough  metamorphose ;  we  must  entirely  alter  our  present 
habits  and  manners,  and  assimilate  ourselves  to  the  negroes.  We  must  give  a  com- 
plete turn  to  the  train  of  our  ideas,  and  bring  them  down  to  a  level  with  those  of  the 
'  slave.  We  must  acquire  new  methods  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and  of  e:q>re88ing 
ourselves :  and  when  we  have  affected  this  change,  to  make  any  progress  in  our  work, 
we  must  go  in  continual  and  painful  pursuit  of  reasonable  opportunities  to  address 
these  people ;  and  we  must  altogether  abandon  the  care  of  our  present  congrega^ 
tions,  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  attend  to  both,  unless  we  were  endued 
with  those  extraordinary  powers  which  ceased  with  the  first  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

*'  It  must  be  evident  then,  sir,  to  any  one  who  candidly  considers  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  project  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  Church  of  England  can  never 
be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  established  clergy  at  present  existing  in  this 
country.  1  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  could  omly  be  accomjiii^ied  by  a  distinct  and  sqparaie 
estabH^imeni,  by  a  sufficient  nufnber  of  ministers  ajrpointedf  I  had  almost  said  educa^d^Jbr 
tJie  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  instructing  the  negroes, 

**  To  admonish  us  therefore  to  engage  in  this  cause,  is  only  stimulatinp^  us  to  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  exertions,  which  must  ever  prove  fruitless  and  abortive. 
**  1  will  answer  for  myself,  Sir,  that,  impressed  as  I  am  with  a  firm  belief  of  the 
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we  often  find  regular  troops,  militia^ 
yeomanry,  cavalry,  &c  all  serving  in 
the  same  county  at  the  same  time,  so 
there  need  be  no  disagreeable  collision 
between  these  distinct,  yet  co-opera- 
ting bodies  of  clergymen.  We  have  no 
intention  to  discuss^  these  matters  ;  but 
our  hope,  at  least,  is  all  on  Sir  George's 
side. 

The  slaves  must  be  Christianized : 
Some  of  "  the  colonial  advocates,"  as 
they  have  been  called,  are  so  impru- 
dent as  to  entertain  the  public  with 
discussing  the  possibility—- the  possUn* 
Uti/,  forsooth  !^-of  carrying  on  the  bu- 
siness of  the  plantations  with  proper 
advantage,  if  tne  Christian  Sabluith  be 
introduced,  strictly  as  such,  into  the 
West  Indies.  They  say  the  slaves 
must  have  some  time  to  cultivate  their 
own  little  gardens — ^that  they  do  this 
at  present  during  a  part  of  each  Sun- 
day—and that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
proprietors  to  thrive,  if  another  day  in 
the  week  be  given  to  the  slaves  be- 
sides the  Sunday.  But  who  will  listen 
to  such  stuff?  The  Sabbath  is  the 
Sabbath — ^if  the  slaves  are  to  be  Chris-i 
tianized  at  all,  they  must  be  taught  to 
remember  that  day,  and  keep  it  holy. 
This  is  the  first  thing.  By  what  ar- 
rangements the  interior  economy  of 
plantations  is  to  be  regulated,  that  is 
the  affair  of  the  planters — the  other  is 
the  affidr  of  the  presiding  State ;  and 
cost  what  it  may,  the  Sabbath  must 
be  a  day  of  rest,  if  there  are  to  be 
Christian  colonies. 

The  work  is  a  prodigious  one,  and 
cannot  be  speedily  accomplished.  When 
our  Saviour  appeared  in  this  world,  he 


found  slavery  estaUisIied  etferywhem^ 
The  fiuth  he  came  to  promul^te  has 
abolished  slavery  in  the  regions  whcfe 
it  then  was  universal;  but  howP—r 
Not  by  any  sudden  or  violent  means; 
not  by  any  rash  preaching  of  the  abi< 
solute  unlawfulness  of  dav^y,  such  as 
this  Wilberforce  party  are  so  fond  a$. 
No— on  the  contrary,  the  New  Testae 
ment  addressed  to  slaves  many  moat 
solemn  ad  vices  as  to  their  duties  in  that 
state,  and  not  one  word  that  could  be 
interpreted  into  a  signal  or  a  stimulus 
for  revolt  and  disobedience.  The  great 
work  must  be  slowly  done.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Cfonouest,  six  cen- 
turies after  Christianity  nad  been  first 
introduced  into  England,  the  whole 
tillage  of  the  soil  of  England  was  in 
the  hands  of  serfs ;  and  how  was  this 
state  of  things  altered  ? — ^Why,  by  the 
slow,  gradual,  imperceptible  operation 
of  the  influences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Slavery,  however,  did  not  abso- 
lutely terminate  in  England  until  the 
time  of  James  I. ! — Nay,  more  strange 
stiU,  there  were  some  traces  of  villain- 
age existing  in  Scotland  within  the  re- 
cdlection  of  many  people  now  living. 
These  considerations,  without  pudbn 
ing  matters  to  extremes,  ought  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  all  who  take  a  part 
in  the  present  controversy,  with  the  pro- 
priety, nay,  with  the  necessity,  of  mix- 
ing calmness  and  prudence  with  all  that 
they  do,  with  all  that  they  speak,  and 
with  all  that  they  write.  "  The  thing 
that  hath  been,  is  that  also  which  shall 
be,"  says  the  inspired  sage'';  and  the 
friends  of  religion  and  mankind  must 
be  contented  to  chastise  the  fervour  of 


truth  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  wludi 
I  have  incurred  by  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  there  is  no  man  more  ear- 
nestly disposed  to  propagate  its  sacred  doctrines  among  all  orders  and  descriptions  of 
people ;  and  devoted  as  I  am  to  our  admirable  ecclesiastical  constitution,  no  church- 
man can  be  more  hostile  to  sectarian  influence.  Had  therefore  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  slaves  to  the  Church  established  been  practicable,  it  would  not  now  remain  to  be 
attempted  in  my  parish. 

**  I  humbly  trust,  Sir,  that,  in  my  professional  character,  I  am  neither  deficient  in 
zeal  to  stimulate  me  to  activity,  nor  in  courage  to  support  and  carry  me  through  the 
most  violent  opposition,  when  I  see  the  least  prospect  of  success ;  but  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  where  these  principles  must  be  prostituted  and  disgraced,  where  zeal 
would  degenerate  into  enthusiasm,  and  courage  into  fool-hardiness,  I  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  remain  passive ;  and,  although  I  deeply  lament  the  hard  necessity  which 
excludes  these  poor  slaves  from  the  advantages  of  our  incomparable  ordinances ;  yet, 
as  1  am  conscious  that  I  could  make  no  successful  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  exclusion,  I  have  contented  myself  with  lookinjg^  forward  with  hope  to  the  ar- 
rival of  some  happy  period,  when  due  and  effective  arrangements  may  be  made  by 
superior  authority,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  most  desirable  end ;  and  with  pray- 
ing the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  a  sufficient  number  of  appro- 
priate labourers  into  his  harvest.*' 
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their  benevolent  aspirations^  by  some-    persons  claiming,  or  to  daim,  by,  ftotn. 


r\^  t\.^  .w.»^««.I     «,«  »^.«»^4-  ,^^.,^Jk  unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  30th  day  of 
On  the  contTar3^--we  regret  «ceed.  t^e  Gth  mciith,  1776. 
mgly  that  It  should  be  so,  but  we  do  ^^^^^^     \  Samuel  Nottingham. 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  end  with  « Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 
this— on  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  c  Nicholas  Waln, 
too  many  of  these  persons  appears  to  *  Sarah  Walw,'  " 
be  constantly  and  resolutely  at  va- 
riance with  every  principle  of  sound  ^^  About  six  years  afterwards,  Samad 
judgment.   They  are  every  day  doing  Nottingham  addressed  to  oneof  these  slaves 
what  in  them  lies  to  injure  those  whom  the  following;  letter : — 
they  no  doubt  must  surely  believe  .^^IT^^T.t'^'^'^"'^ 
themselves  to  be  befriending.     Take  .  ^uy  letter  of  the  8th  of  last  6th  month 
for  a  concluding  instance  the  follow-  ^^  received,  and  it  was  well  pleasins  to  us 
ing  quotation  from  the  last  publication  to  hear  of  the  present  good"  diBpoefiim  of 
of  the  '^  Society  i(X  the  Mitigation/'*  thyself  and  the  rest  ofour  late  servants, 
&;c.  whosewelfare  and  happiness  both  here  and 
^^  In  the  year  1776,  Samuel  Nottmg-  hereafter  we  have  much  at  heart ;  bat  we 
ham,  a  Quaker,  who  became -possessed  of  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  poor 
a  small  estate  in  Tortola,  to  which  were  at-  John  Venture,  and  Harry,  though  not 
tached  twenty-five  negroes — ^viz.  six  men,  without  hopes  of  their  partakin|;  of  that 
ten  women,  four  boys,  and  five  girls — de-  mercy  which  is  extended  to  all,  without  re- 
termined  on  manumitting  them.     He  ac-  spect  of  persons,  whether  white  or  black. 
cordingly  did  manumit  them  by  the  follow-  So,  George,  remember,  what  we  write  to 
ing  deed :«-  tliee  we  write  to-  all  of  you  who  once  called 
'^  ^  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  I,  us  master  and  mistress ;  but  now  you  are 
Samuel  Nottingham,  of  Long  Island,  in  all  free,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  make 
the  province  of  New  York,  gentleman,  am  you  so,  because  none  are  ftee  indeed,  ex- 
owner,  or  reputed  owner,  of  a  number  of  cept  they  arc  free- in  Christ;  thereftire,  we 
negroes,  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  in  the  admonish  you,  not  as  your  master  and  mis- 
English  West  Indies ;  and  considering  that  tress,  but  as  your  friends  and  bene&eton, 
liberty  is  their  right  and  property,  whidi,  beseeching  you  to  be  cautious  of  your  con- 
in  equity,  justice,  and  good  conscience,  duct,  and  circumspect  in  3rour  bdbavioor  to 
ought  to  be  restored  to  th^  ;  and  having  all,  that  none  may  accuse  you  of  abasing 
a  testimony  in  my  heart  against  the  ini-  that  freedom  which  we,  in  the  coarse  of 
quitous  practice  of  enslaving  our  fellow.  Divine  Providence,  have  been  permitted  to 
men ;  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  con-  give  you.    Remember  also,  tnat,  at-  fine 
elude  it  necessary  for  me  to  grant  unto  the  men  and  women,  ye  stand  accountable  fbr 
said  negroes  their  natund  right  of  freedom,  every  part  of  your  conduct,  and  most  an- 
and,  accordingly,  I  have  granted,  and  by  swer  for  the  same  in  your  own  persons,  if 
these  presents,  in   consideration  of  five  you  do  amiss  ;  in  whidi  case  the  lawiwlure 
pounds  sterling  to  me  by  the  said  negroes  you  are  have  provided  a  punishment,  ae* 
paid  at  and  before  the  sealing  of  this  in-  cording  to  the  nature  of  tiiie  offiaice ;  but 
stiument,  and  for  divers  other  good  causes  do  weU,  and  ye  shall  have  praise  of  the 
and  considerations  me  thereto  moving,  do  same.    And  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  assure,  and  five  honestly  among  men,  we  have  given 
confirm,  unto  all  and  every  oi  the  said  ne-  you  our  £ast-£nd  plantation,  in  Fathog 
groes,  their  liberty  and  freedom,  as  fully  Bay,  with  everything  thereunto  beiongfaig, 
and  amply  as  though  herein  particularly  which  we  will  endeavour  to  hare  aeeured 
and  respectively  stated.  And  moreover,  I,  to  you  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  that 
the  said  Samud  Nottingham,  do  covenant  none  may  deprive  you  nor  your  ofl^rlM 
and  grant,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  of  it,  but  that  you  may  freely  cohWate  aaa 
and  administrators,  to  and  with  the  said  improve  it  to  your  own  benefit  and  advan^ 
negroes  respectively,  that  they,  and  each  tage,  and  thereby  be  provided  with  a  vaU 
of  them,  shall  and  may  enjoy  their  free-  ficient  subsistence  to  live  comfortably  toga* 
dom,  and  any  estate  real  or  personal  which  ther,  in  aU  friendliness  and  cordiality ;  ■»• 
they,  or  any  of  them,  may  acquire,  with-  sisting  each  other,  that  those  mora  ad- 
out  the  let,  suit,  hindrance,  or  molesta-  vanc&i  in  years  may  advise  the  younger, 
tion  of  me  or  my  heirs,  or  any  person  or  and  these  submitting  to  the  counael  of  the 

*  Subsiance  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  loth  May,  1823,  on  a 
Motion  for  the  Mitigation  and  (rradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do^ 
minions.  AVith  a  Preface  and  Appendices,  containing  Facts  and  Aeasonings  fflastra- 
tive  of  Colonial  Bondage.     London,  Hatchard  and  Son,  1833. 
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elder  $  so  that  good  order  and  harmony     themselves,  and  to  acquire  the  pvoperty 


may  be  preserved  among  you,  which  will 
assuredly  draw  down  tl^  blessing  of  the 
Most  High.  But  if  you  have  not  where- 
withal  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  planta- 
tlon  yourselves,  we  advise  you  to  hire  your^ 
selves  for  a  season  to  whom  you  please,  as 
aho  the  phmtation,  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary, till  you  acquire  a  sufficiency  to  go  on 


mentioned  above,  while  they  iniicreaaed  in 
number  from  twenQr-five  to  fbrty-three. 
Not  one  of  them  is  now  in  debt ;  and  their 
property  is  firee  from  all  incumbrance. 
Twelve  of  the  grown-up  persons  are  meni- 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and,  with 
their  children,  attend  regularly  the  Me* 
thodist  chapel  at  East-End,  except  in  ease 


yourselves  ;  but  in  every  step  you  take  of    of  sickness.  During  the  whole  period  since 


this  khid,  always  remember  the  good  of  the 
whol&  And  as  soon  as  you  can  make  a 
beginning  on  the  plantation  yourselves, 
with  cotton  and  provisions,  we  would  by 
all  means  have  you  to  do  it,  that  you  may 
not  be  scattered  and  too  much  divided ; 
but  endeavour  to  dwell  together,  and  be 
content  with  fixxl  and  raiment;  and  a  bless- 
ing will  certainly  attend  you  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  such  a  disposition.  Tell  Dorcas 
Vanterpocd  we  are  much  obliged  to  her  for 
her  friendly  care  and  attendance  of  poor 
John  Venture  and  Harry,  during  their 
sicknesi.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  heai  how 
you  go  on  by  any  opportunity,  and  that 
yon  cautiously  maintain  a  good  report 
among  the  neighbours.  Live  in  love  among 
yourselves,  and  the  peace  of  Him  who  pass- 
elh  all  understanding  will  assuredly  be 
with  you  and  yours ;  which  we  earnestly 
desire  and  pray  fbr,  being  your  sincere 
fnends  and  weU-wishers, 

(Signed)  '  Samuel  Nottikgham^ 
(Si^ed)  '  Ma&y  Nottingham. 
^  To  George  Nottingham,  one  of  the 
negroes  belonging  to  the  East- End 
Plantation,  late  the  property  of  Sa- 
muel Nottingham,  at  Fathog  Bay, 
in  TortQla.V 

<•  In  the  year  1822  this  little  colony  of 
tree  persons  was  visited  several  times  by 
two  highly  respectable  gentlemen ;  on 
whose  aumority  we  are  enabled  to  state 
the  fidlowing  particulars : — ^  Of  the  origi- 
nal  persons  liberated,  nine  are  still  alive ; 
besides  whom  there  are  twenty-five  of  their 
children,  and  nine  grand-cbiklren  ;  making 
in  all  forty-three  persons.  The  whole  of 
them  reside  on  the  same  plantation,  which 
they  have  ever  since  cultivated.  Half  of  it 
is  chiefly  in  provisions,  and  the  rest  is  used 
as  pasturage  for  their  stock,  which  consists 
of  twen^-eight  cows,  thirteen  goats,  and 
thirteen  hogs.  Formerly  they  cultivated 
cotton,  but,  the  price  falling  very  low,  they 
did  not  continue  to  plant  it.  Jeffery  Not. 
tingfaam,  one  of  those  originally  emancipa- 
ted, exclusive  of  his  share  in  the  plantation 
and  stock,  possesses  five  acres  of  land  and 
a  house  in  Spanishtown,  and  a  vessel  of 
twenty-three  feet  keeL  Diana  and  Eve 
(bom  since  1776,)  have  each  a  boat  of  se- 
venteen and  fourteen  feet  keeL  For  some 
years  the  seasons  were  so  bad,  that  they 
found  it  difficult  to  get  water  for  their 
stock,  and  got  little  return  for  their  labour ; 
but  still  they  had  been  able  to  support 
Vol.  XIV. 


their  emancipation,  none  of  them  have  been 
sued  in  court,  or  brought  before  a  magi- 
strate, to  answer  to  any  complaint.  Only 
one  of  them  once  obtained  a  warrant 
against  a  person  who  had  assaulted  him, 
vmo  begged  his  pardon  and  was  forgiven* 
The  same  person,  on  comins  from  sea* 
was  arrested  the  day  he  landed  for  a  capi- 
tation tax  on  free  persons,  of  which  he  had 
not  been  apprized,  and  put  into  prison.  The 
next  day  he  paid  the  money,  about  eigh- 
teen dollars,  and  was  released.  Several  of 
them  can  read  and  write.  JeJ&ry*s  wife, 
Ghrace,  acts  as  shoolmistress.  ^e  reads 
well.  They  have  lately  built  three  houses 
in  their  viUage,  of  wood,  and  shingled. 
The  whole  of  dieir  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  hurricane  of  1819,  and  have 
since  been  rebuilt.  They  are  a  fine  healthy 
race,  all  black,  having  intermarried  with 
each  other ;  and  seem  to  dwell  very  hap- 
pily together.* 

^^  Now,  we  would  put  the  question  to 
Mr  Baring,  VHiether  it  would  have  been 
more  advantageous  for  the  interests  either 
of  the  individuals  or  of  the  state,  that  Mt 
Nottingham's  twenty-five  slaves  had  cond- 
nued  slaves,  (liable  to  all  the  risks  of  inhu- 
man owners  and  overseers,  and  all  the  other 
evils  of  that  condition,  and  particularly  to 
that  progressive  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, wluch  has  been  the  common  fiite  of 
the  slaves  in  almost  all  our  colonies,  and 
among  the  rest  in  Tortola ;)  or  that  they 
should  have  been  living  free  and  in  comfort 
for  nearly  fiffy  years,  during  which  they 
have  accumulated  somcproperty,  and  have 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  forty-three  ? 
And,  as  far  as  advantage  to  this  country 
goes,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  forty* 
three  Nottinghams  consume  more  of  Bri- 
tish produce  and  manufactures  in  a  year, 
and  promote  the  traffic  of  Tortola  itself 
more,  than  three  times  the  number  of 
slaves  would  do.  But  Mr  Sarin ff  wiU 
say,  this  is  a  single  instance.  True  ;  hut 
why  is  it  so  ?  Not  because  there  are  not 
many  slaves  who  would  have  equally  re* 
warded  the  benevolence  of  their  master^  but 
because  there  lias  been  but  one  Nottingm 
ham." 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  the  behaviour  of  these  wor- 
thy Quakers ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  their  excellence,  to  admire,  to 
loYe  them.  But  for  what  purpose  ore 
stories  like  this  the  staple  of  such  a 
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society's  reports  9  Samuel  Netting-  *•  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  thote  who  have 
ham  Bad  tWo  dozen  negro  slaves-he  J*^y  »!*  Uie  public  mmdm  motion,  and 
set  them  aU  free,  and  made  them  a  ^r^'^^^^^^T^L^lc^^^r! 
present  of  U^eplanu^^^^  Zr^:T^Vil :^'X:^'^^ 
they  had  been  hvmg  as  his  bondsmen.  ^^^^^  ^,  ^  ^^^  discrmrfnating  vigour  of 
A  most  noble  piece  of  behaviour,  sure-  ^^^  -^  Ym  behalf,  than  that  rccenUy  ^ 
ly ;  and  the  style  in  which  the  thing  played.  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities 
is  done  and  recorded,  just  what  every  of  observing  with  what  undistinguithing 
human  creature  must  acknowledge  to  vehemence  the  West  Indians  have  been 
be  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  what  is  marked  out  as  objects  of  suspicion  and  aver- 
the  lesson?  Had  Samuel  Notting-  sion;  and  this  circumstance  has  been  pain- 
ham  no  other  property  but  this  pkn-  ^dly  felt  by  impwrtial  men,  as  anxious  for 
tation,  and  thisen^s?  or  would  ^V*^?^'^  ^^^'*'«"1!I^"^1^ 
he  o/could  he,  lui?d^^^^  ^\T^^X ^^^:^^^ 
thing  with  a  plantation  of  fifty  times  ^^^^  .^  the  West  In^  were  at  their 
the  extent,  and  slaves  to  be  counted  height,  little  was  said  or  thought  about 
by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  ? —  xhem  ;  but  an  overwhdmmg  torrent  of  in. 
No  such  things.  And  what  is  the  use,  yective  is  now  poured  down  upon  the  West 
then,  of  throwing  such  a  story  as  this,  Indians  in  the  mass,  at  Uie  time  when  a 
(with  an  undisguised  sneer  too)  in  the  very  happy  alteration  has  taken  plaee  in 
teeth  of  those  whose  whole  fortunes,  the  manner,  in  which  many  of  them  ooosl- 
the  existence  of  whose  whole  families,  der  various  points  which  are  unte  a  coune 
aU  whose  earthly  possessions  andmeans  »£  ^^  ?"^?^y  r^x&ie,  aineDtoent,  the 
are  inseparably  ^unected  with  a  po-  "^f^  ^^^^^^  "^"^"1-  J^S^^T" 
pulationTneJoslaves?  AlltH^  T^ ^l^Z'Jt^t^y'^t'^ 
mshes  lust  one  more  illustratoon  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  disadvantage  of  the  cause  of 
the  truOi  of  a  remark  which  some  one  ^^  gi^^g ;  and  tliere  are  other  modes,  in 
has  made  before  us,  viz.  that  these  so-  which  it  is  likely  so  to  act  eisewheie.  It 
cieties  publish  books  in  order  to  shew  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  excitement 
the  world  how  such  matters  ought  xot  of  indignant  and  resentftd  fedfaigs,  espe- 
to  be  managed.  We  cannot  conclude 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Sir  George 
Rose : —  hie. 


dally  in  the  bosoms  of  humane  andlibcnd 
men,  Should  be  avoided  as  much  •§  possi- 


%*  So  we  had  just  terminated,  when  the  Glasgow  Courier,*  containing  offi- 
cial accounts  of  the  insurrection  in  Demerara,  was  put  into  our  handa.  In  this 
? articular  instance,  there  can  be  neither  mistaking,  nor  affecting  to  mistake. 
t  is  not  a  thing  that  the  two  parties  can  give  two  opposite  acooonts  of.  The 
debate  on  Mr  Buxton's  motion  has  produced  a  blooay  insurrection  among  the 
slaves  of  one  colony — that  is  certain — ^how  much  more  may  have  hipppiea  ere 
this  moment,  who  can  tell? 

Such  lessons  have  been  given  abundantly  long  before  now— and  thej  fasre 
been  neglected.  It  remains  to  be  shewn  whether  this  also  is  given  inuTain.  It 
remains  to  be  shewn,  whether  this  Empire  is  to  be  harassed  with  eternal  im- 
punity, by  the  madness  of  a  set  of  arrogant  blockheads — whether  oor  V^^^  ^ 
for  ever  to  be  thwarted  by  the  rash  and  headlong  machinationf  of  nnatlcal 
dupes — whether  the  thing,  the  system,  this  pernicious  system  of  HUMBoa,  Is 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  nntil  at 
length  these  poor  negroes  learn  to  efi^t  as  well  as  to  menace,  and  bathe  the 
whole  soil  of  these  colonies  in  a  mingled  sea  of  their  own  blood  and  owram ' 

We  speak  of  our  blood — it  is  ours — it  is  the  blood  of  our  hrethren  that  haa 
been  shed  here,  and  that  must  be  shed  in  torrents  if  these  proceedings  go  on 
unchecked.  •  But,  even  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  such  feelinga  aa  this  tale 


*  'We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  paper,  without  taking  the  oppoitunitT  of  ei- 
pressing  our  sense  of  the  talent  and  skill,  with  which  it  has  commented  upon  thv  qpss* 
tion.  'We  know,  indeed,  of  no  other  paper  in  the  kingdom,  where  so  large  a  sto^  of  die 
requisite  species  of  knowledge  is  brought  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  Editor  li  evi- 
dently a  thorough  master  of  geographical  science  ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  mattcis  of 
colonial  policy,  he  exhibits  a  superiority  over  his  brethren,  which  all  those  that  read  his 
Journal  have  at  \ss&\.fdu 
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must  be  suppoeed  to  create  in  every  bosom  that  is  not  quite  Buxtonized— even 
now  vre  do  not  think  a  bit  the  less  of  the  poor  negroes  themselves.  This  rash- 
ness is  ruin  to  their  hopes — these  madmen — these  dupes  of  vanity^  and  unoon«. 
scious  dupes  of  interest — ^are  theie  worst  enemies.    Such  is  our  belief— 
we  have  aone  our  duty. 


THE  OLABOOW  DINNER.      A  FRAGMENT.      BY  MR  TICKLER. 


The  next  speaker  was  from  Ireland, 
with  the  characteristic  name  of  Law- 
less. He  arose  indeed  et  potus,  et  exlex, 
and  poured  forth  a  flood  of  Irish  ora-* 
tory,  on  the  usual  topics  which  afford 
flowers  and  figures  to  the  oppressed, 
people  of  that  pacific  land.  Being  him- 
self a  gentleman  of  the  press^  conduct- 
ing a  paper>  which  circulates  a  few 
quires  in  and  about  Belfast^  he  was 
particularly  vociferous  on  the  advan- 
tages mankind  in  general,  and  ll-eland 
in  particular,  derive  from  the  freedom 
of  that  engine.  Of  the  universal  Whig 
passion  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  I 
nave  spoken  already  ;'but  people  who 
do  not  look  at  the  actual  state  of  the 
libing  in  Ireland,  contenting  themselves 
with  taking  bawling  for  facts,  may  not 
be  aware  how  admirably  a  paneg3rric 
on  this  fiivourite  subject  comes  from  a 
man  of  Mr  Lawless's  Irish  faction.  In 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  factious 
press  had  it  all  their  own  way  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  to  be  seen  little 
talent  in  their  newspaper  world,  but 
that  Uttiie  was  active  in  traducing  the 
institiitions  of  the  country.  Besides, 
they  had  firm  aid  from  abroad. — Tom 
Moore  sung  over  the  miseries  of  Ire« 
land— -Jeffl^y  and  Co.  howled  over 
them ;  and  aol  together,  they  contrived 
to  cover  the  loyal  men  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  with  the  imputa* 
tion  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  same  agency  co- 
vered us  Tories  with  the  imputed  dis- 
grace of  being  patrons  of  slavery,  and 
victims  of  blockneadism.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  prestige  began  to  wear  away, 
and  then  m  Ireland-the  real  nature  of 
the  afiection  "  the  friends  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world"  entertained  for  the 
press,  shone  forth  in  its  true  co- 
lours. Your  readers,  Christopher, 
would  feel  little  entertainment  in 
puzzling  through  the  petty  details  of 
the  provincial  press  of  Ireland,  which 


is  even  lower  than  our  newspaper 
world  in  Scotland  :^  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  tms 
very  year,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Irish  de- 
magogues, Mr  O'Connel,  employed  his 
own  clerk  to  act  as  prosecutor  on  be- 
half of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in 
a  libel  action  against  the  Evening 
Mail,  for  a  series  of  general  refiections, 
implicating  no  individual  whatever, 
directly  or  indirectly — that  the  same 
gentleman  advised  an  action  against 
the  same  print,  for  copying  a  para- 
graph fVom  a  Cork  paper,  which  it 
quoted — ^that  he  laia  the  venue  of 
action  against  that  Cork  jpaper,  in  a 
county  (Kerry)  over  which  he  has 
most  consideraole  influence,  and  of 
which  a  near  relation  of  his  own  is 
Sub-Sherifi^  and  had  the  striking  of 
the  jury — and  they  add,  that  wnen 
two  fellows,  one  of  them,  by  the  way, 
son  of  the  magna  mater  of  Whiggery, 
fell  on  and  beat,  in  his  own  house,  a 
defenceless  man,  the  editor  of  an  iUi^ 
beral  paper,  the  whole  of  the  liberal 
press  chuckled  with  joy,  and  applaud- 
ed the  heroic  feat.  You  perceive  that 
the  same  people  act  in  the  same  way 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Loud  are 
they  in  praise  of  the  press,  when  it  is 
in  tneir  own  hands,  but,  when  turned 
against  their  own  sacred  persons,  as 
loud  in  its  reprehension. 

Lawless,  of  course,  produced  the 
six  millions  of  enslaved  loyalists  in 
Ireland — the  number  is  always  on  the 
move  forward — and  the  atrocities  of 
the  disloyal  Orange  faction.  It  may  be 
safely  conceded  to  such  arguers,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  the 
majority  in  Ireland ; — ^but  how  is  that 
majority  composed  ? — Precisely  of  the 
most  ignorant,  benighted,  savage,  and 
brutal  peasantry  in  the  world.  In  in- 
tellect, in  education,  in  everything 
which  marks  the  civilized  being,  the 
Protestants  are  ten  to  one,  as  they  are 


Scarcely  possible.— C.  N. 
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suffident  reason  fbr  our  giving  up  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution^  the 
same  will  hold  equally  strong  for  our 
surrendering  any  other  which  it  pleases 
them  to  demand.  They  can  always 
plead  die  millions^  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country^  which  the  priest- 
hood can  always  provide  as  an  ever 
leEuiv  argument 

The  late  miracles  of  Prince  Hohen* 
lohe  have>  in  some  degree^  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  intel- 
lectual value  of  the  millions  of  Roman 
Catholic  Irdand.  We  have  seen  peo- 
ple^ calling  themselves  Bishops  and 
Archbishops^  writing  pastoral  letters, 
vouching  tne  authenticity  of  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  this  High  German 
impostor—- we  have  thousands  of  be- 
sotted creatures  supplicating  him  for 
restoration  of  hands,  and  eyes,  and 
speech,  and  everything  but  what  they 
want  most,  brams.  We  have,  prck 
pudor  !  newspapers  filled  with  de- 
tails of  their  grovelling  superstitions 
—and  newspaper  editors  frontless 
enough  to  advocate  them.  Nay,  Mr 
Nonru,  this  very  Lawless  himself,  who 
was  ashamed  not  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pression of  contempt  for  the  imposi- 
tion, while  speeching  in  Glasgow,  had 
what,  if  it  had  happened  elsewhere, 
I  should  have  callei  the  incredible 
audacity,  or  stupidity,  to  print  a  de- 
fence of  that  imposition  in  his  Irish 
newspaper,  and  the  brazen  forehead  to 
call  on  the  manly  understanding  of 
Protestant  Ulster  to  prostrate  itself  in 
belief.  But  those  who  have  long  and 
carefully  turned  their  attention  to 
Iridi  amiirs,  did  not  need  this  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  mental  degra- 
dation of  the  sister  island.  With  cna- 
racteristic  esprit  de  corps.  Sir  R.  Phil- 
lips finds  the  cause  of  the  success  of 
Hohenlohe  in  the  fact,  that  in  eleven 
counties  out  of  thirty-two,  there  is  no 
bookseller's  shop  in  that  country;  a 
circumstance  that  strikes  the  worthy 
bibliopole  as  being  awfully  atrocious. 
Had  he  looked  a  little  deeper,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  want  of  booksel- 
lers is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  an  effect 
of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  popula- 
tion. That  same  ignorance  makes 
them  swallow  mock-mirades,  and  lis- 
ten open-mouthed  to  bloody  prophe- 
des.  Pastorini  (Dr  Walmerly,  an 
English  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  ApocaJypse 
some  fifty  years  ago,  under  that  name,) 
has  declared,  that,  in  the  year  1835, 


heresy  will  be  extirpated,  wiih  violent 
pnnisnment  and  slaughter,  all  ov£r 
the  world.  Tliis  piece  of  Ugot  stupi- 
dity, forgotten  everjrwhere  d^,  is  fuUy 
behoved  by  the  low  Irish.  The  bode, 
printed  on  common  paper,  is  circula- 
ted industrioudy  among  them  in  thou- 
sands, at  a  price  hardy  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  publication.  Extraete 
of  the  most  piquant  parti  are  puUidi- 
ed  separately — haUjpenny  brochmres 
of  that  particular  prophecv,  are  hawk- 
ed about  the  streets — and  it  is  one  of 
the  stimulants  which  keeps  the  white- 
boys  in  full  operation.  The  whde 
country  is  full  of  holy  wdls,  hdy 
stones,  holy  caves,  holy  waters,  hdy 
oils,  holy  l)ones,— -all  vidted,  or  iisea, 
by  devout  pi^;rim8  of  the  same  Gist<^ 
understanmng  as  the  wordiipjpen  of 
Juggernaut  And  these  are  the  mil- 
lions  whom  we  oppress  by  restrain- 
ing, as  a  precautionary  measure^  their 
leading  people  firom  situatioiiB  of  hig^ 
authority ! 

But  here  comes  the  argument  whidi 
will  be  undoubtedly  thrown  in  my 
face :— ''  You  have  first  brutelind  tlie 
people  by  misgovemment,  and  yoa  aie 
now  abusing  them  for  what  la  only 
attributable  to  yoursdves.**  On  be- 
half of  the  Tories  I  strenuoody  de&y 
the  fact.  I  am  not  a  very  dnceie  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  that  ill  govern- 
ment is  the  great  agent  in  faratalidng 
any  people;  but,. supposing  it  true, 
our  withers  are  unwrung.  The 
Whigs  enacted  the  pend  code-— tibe 
Whigs  passed  the  laws  pricing  the 
head  of  a  priest,  and  prohibitinff  a  Pt^ 
pist  to  nde  on  a  horse  worm  five 
pounds.  When  the  Tcnriea  came  iato 
power,  they  relaxed  these  laws;  and, 
sorry  am  1  to  sa^,  they  have  been 
treated  with  great  ingratitude.  Their 
attachment  to  the  Church  ofKngland 
renders  them  more  obnoxiouB  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  than  the  Wbigs^ 
who,  oppresdve  as  they  were,  are  ae-i 
knowl^ed  foes  to  the  church,  and,  on 
account  of  that  hatred,  popular  ndtih 
its  enemies.  But  let  not  JBroog^iam 
or  Denman  lay  the  flattering  anction 
to  their  souls,  that  their  pn^eg^  fiov^ 
get  who  it  is  to  whom  they  owe  the 
code  which  they  damour  against.  I 
shall  ^uote  the  very  man  who  was 
buttenng  them  at  this  dinner.  Law- 
less, when  a  roaring  member  of  that 
blatant  beast,  the  Catholic  Boavd  of 
Dublin,  wrote  a  stupid  book  whieb  he 
thought  fit  to  caU  a  compendiom  of 
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Irish  History.  It  is  an  insane  diatribe 
against  England^  hatred  against  which 
country  he  carries  so  far  as  to  murder 
its  language,  and  mangle  its  ortho- 
granhy  with  merciless  perseverance. 
It,  noweyer,  is  really  a  pretty  fair  pic- 
ture of  Roman  Catholic  feeling.  Wnat, 
then,  doe^  this  gentleman  say  of  the 
enactors  of  the  penal  code  ?  '^  Had 
Austria,"  quoth  the  historian,  ^^  or 
Spain,  inteifered  for  the  Catholics,  the 
firiends  o£  religious  liberty,  [[observe 
the  sneer,]]  the  friends  of  religious  li- 
berty  in  England,  the  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  slow  in  giving 
to  ^e  British  Monarch  the  necessary 
supplies  to  support  him  in  his  &vour« 
ite  olject.  They  Qhe  Whigs]]  re- 
guired,  ou  the  condition  of  their  zeal  in 
his  support,  ^fuU  and  un&mtrolled  per" 
misnon  to  to&turk  the  I&ish  CA" 
T11L01AC&" '^Lawless* s  Ireland,  p.  484>. 
T^bere,  Mr  Brougham,  there  is  your 
ftiend  Lawless's  recorded  opinion  of 
the  services  conferred  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  Whigs;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  such  is  the  feehng  of 
the  whole  body.  If  the  penal  code, 
th^,  has  done  mischief,  we  know  who 
is  to  blame.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
remedy  that  mischief  as  well  as  we  can, 
but  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we 
would  be  warranted  in  putting  the 
weapons  of  civilisation  into  the  hands 
i£  people,  who  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  barbarism. 
Convince  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
thai,  and  our  opposition  is  over  in  a 
BKunent* 

Lawless  talked  nonsense  about  the 
King's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  orators  of  his  party.  These 
,  precious  felbws  have  taken  it  into 
their  head,  that,  because  the  King  re« 
commended  harmony  in  the  country, 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  all  Protes- 
tant feeling — that  the  factious  press 
was  to  be  let  loose  in  full  tilt  against 
all  the  institutions  of  the  land — ^that 
covporations  were  to  be  abolished— 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  should  not 
preach  Protestaritism — that  no  tythe 
was  to  be  paid — that  churches  were  to 
be  defiled,  and  churchyards  intruded 
on,  with  complete  impunity.  The  con- 
ciliation recommended  was,  with  true 
Irish  perspicuity,  discovered  to  be  a 
*'  reciprocity  all  on  one  side."  The 
Whiteboys  considered  it  as  a  token, 
that  the  gentry  were  to  be  delivered 
over  to  their  tender  mercies,  bound 


hand  and  foot.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  regarded  it  as  a  licence  for 
a  saturnalia  of  insolent  slander  on  the 
church.  The  bawling  of  the  dema- 
gogue barristers,  pleading  for  the  cause 
of  Erin,  through  patriotic  pun,  and 
desire  to  get  pufiea  into  business,  be- 
came ten  times  more  rabid  and  acri- 
monious. If  the  Protestants  gave  any 
symptoms  of  Hfe,  an  outcry  was  raised 
that  they  were  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  "  our  beloved  King," 
by  men  who  had  illuminated  their 
houses  in  triumph  for  the  escape  of 
the  unhappy  Queen,  and  whose  whole 
lives  had  been  occupied  with  venting 
merciless  slanders  against  his  father 
wdA  himself.  If  they  remained  quies- 
cent, a  lubHant  shout  was  raised  that 
they,  tnank  Heaven  !  were  at  last 
cowed  into  submission,  never  to  arise 
affain.  Then  the  proceedings  against 
the  people  concerned  in  the  dirty  play- 
house-riot—the blowing  up  'a  gaUery- 
row  into  a  capital  crime— the  vindic- 
tive thirsting  after  the  blood  of  the 
rioters— the  venomous  speeches — the 
insult  to  juries — the  whole  ex  officio 
business,  to  which  there  has  been  no 
approximation  since  the  days  of  Jefi- 
feries,  and  which  have  transferred  his 
mantle  over  the  shoulders  of  Plunkett 
—were  construed  into  a  following  up 
of  a  system  of  warfare  against  the 
Protestants,  and  the  theory  was  com« 
pleted,  which  held  that  Cadiolicity 
was  to  enjoy  a  speedy  and  a  bloody 
triumph  in  Ireland. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  end  ?  Is  there 
never  to  be  peace  in  that  unhappy  is- 
land ?  I  must  decline  hazarding  any 
answer  to  that  question  just  now.  The 
skein  of  Irish  politics  is  too  ravelled  to 
be  untwisted  by  me  in  a  hasty  review 
of  the  shallow  prate  of  a  shallow  spou- 
ter  over  his  second  bottle.  Besides,  I 
think  you  tQld  me  that  you  had  a  8e« 
ries  of  papers  either  in  esse  or  posse, 
on  Irisn  affairs  exclusively,  written 
by  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  that 
country — and  to  him  I  leave  it.  Cer- 
tain I  am,  that,  as  long  as  the  mass  of 
the  popidation  continues  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  degrading  ignorance,  no 
granting  of  Emancipation  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  quiet.  How  this  ignorance 
is  to  be  conquered,  is  a  question  of  im.^ 
portance.  It  is  very  easy  to  say, 
^*  Educate — Educate,'  — very  easy  in- 
deed to  say  it ;  but  when  we  have  the 
veto  of  the  priests  against  it,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  put  your  proposal  in- 
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to  effect  He  will  honestly  tell  you 
that  he  fears  proselytism  would  be  the 
consequence^  and  throws  coolly  into 
the  fire  any  book  denounced  in  his 
Index  Expurgaterius.  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  Mr  Lawless^  is  this  fact  or  fic- 
tion ?  What  must  be  thought  of  this 
state  of  society  ?  What  would  be  said 
in  England,  if  any  Rector,  Vicar,  or 
Prebend  of  the  pack,  were  to  walk 
into  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  and 
lay  violent  hands  on  any  tract  or  any 
book  obnoxious  to  his  ideas  of  ortho- 
doxy? I  rather  think  his  reverence 
would  be  saluted  by  the  roughest  but 
most  convincing  of  arguments^  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  It  is  an  every 
day  occurrence  in  Ireland.  But,  in- 
deed, to  compare  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  this  respect,  is  truly  absurd. 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr  Lawless,  who 
spouts  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  and 
total  abhorrence  of  oppression  of  aU 
kinds,  whether,  if  it  so  pleased  a  priest 
to  exercise  his  horse-whip  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  congregation,  male 
and  female,  one  of  them  would  dare 
to  resist  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  de- 
nouncing from  altars,  and  threaten- 
ing eccl^astical  pains,  is  a  very  usual 
mode  of  keeping  the  refractory  in 
order  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  the 
miesthood  claims  the  privilege  of  re- 
fusing to  give  testimony  even  in  cases 
of  the  most  wanton  murders,  of  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  eye-witnesses 
—Mr  L.  will  know  the  peculiar  case  I 
allude  to — for  fear  of  lessening  their 
influence  over  the  murderers  ?  By 
mere  accident,  while  writing  this,  a  file 
of  American  newspapers  came  into  my 
hands,  in  one  of  which  I  perceive  a 
letter  from  a  Romish  Bishop  in  Ame- 
rica— an  Irishman— who  is  endea- 
vouring to  palliate  the  enormities  of 
his  countrymen.  In  this  letter  the 
writer  asserts,  that,  from  having  been 
chaplain  to  a  jail,  he  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  designs 
of  the  insurgents.  *'  I  enjoyed  their 
confidence,"  he  says ;  *'  from  them  I 
received  all  the  information  which 
could  be  given  me — I  was  enabled  by 
their  instructions  to  see  and  converse 
with  their  leaders— these  leaders  gave 


me  the  most  minute  details;"  and  with 
their  consent,  he  adds,  be  entered  into 
some  negotiation  with  the  Lord  Lieu-* 
tenant.  On  certain  conditions  pardon 
was  offered  to  the  murderous  miscre- 
ants ;  and  will  it  be  believed — ^'  the 
conditions  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
act  without  betraying  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  !  \"  There  is  a  state  of 
society !  What  would  have  been  said 
here  to  any  clergyman  of  sny  sect, 
who  could  venture  on  such  a  ooune  of 
proceeding  ? 

These,  however,  are  &ct8  kept  out 
of  sight  by  the  Whig  reasoners,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  through  igno^ 
ranee  chiefly ;  by  those  from  Irdand, 
out  of  dishonesty.  But  I  have  mated 
too  much  time  on  such  a  man  as  Law« 
less.  I  shall  proceed  after  observing, 
that  in  these  remarks  on  the  unliap* 
py  system  of  things  in  Ireland,  I  mean 
no  personal  offence  to  any  man.  I  am' 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  men  of  ta* 
lent,  of  virtue,  of  learning,  of  the 
kindest  hearts  and  the  clearest  heads, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, lay  and  ecclesiastic ;  but  the 
argument  as  to  XhemilUons^n  Ismg 
as  the  millions  remain  as  they  are,  I 
scout.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  a' 
strong  claim  to  our  support  It  is 
laughable  to  hear  such  men  as  this 
poor  tavern  spouter  accusing  them  of 
disloyalty — ^tnem  who  have  stadc  by 
the  cause  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
through  good  report  and  evlL  But 
there  is  an  immensity  of  miishroam 
loyalty  in  Ireland,  as  fax  asthemoath- 
is  concerned.  There  are.  men  there, 
who,  as  Mr  J.  North  said,  in  his  admi- 
rable speech  on  the  trial  of  the  botUe- 
and-rattle  conspirators,  who  ''  ima-' 
gine  they  can  compensate  for  the  tor-' 
bulence  of  one  day  by  the  crawling 
sycophancy  of  the  next ;"  a  crawling 
sycophancy,  displayed  in  pretending  to 
honour  the  King,  and  covering  wil^' 
abuse  those  to  whom  we  must  look,  as 
we  have  looked,  for  the  contintiation  of  « 
the  connection  of  the  countries  under 
his  sceptre. 

Transeant  Hibemi.  Let  me  get  oat ' 
of  the  Im%s. 
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-  The  "Greek  Committee"  have  just 
done  us  the  honour  to  send  us  this 
little  pamphlet,  which,  we  are  con- 
strained to  aay,  furnishes  ai  little  in* 
formation  as  any  work  of  the  same  di- 
mensions we  have  happened  to  meet 
with.  We  have  not  time  at  present 
to  enter  fully  into  the  most  important 
8ul]ject  to  wnich,  such  as  it  is,  it  re-* 
lates ;  but  shall  throw  out  a  few  hints 
notwithstanding. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  are  sorry  to  see 
the  cause  of  Greece  in  these  hands. 
This  Mr  Blacpiiere  may  be  a  most  re- 
spectable and  well-intentioned  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  must  know  that  his  name  . 
has  been  connected  with  other  revo- 
lutionary matters,  iii  a  way  that  can- 
not fail  to  throw  some  suspicion  on 
any  proceedings  of  which  he  is  the 
great  advocate  and  instrument.  His 
name  was  considerably  mixed  up  with 
the  absurdities  of  the  Neapolitan  af- 
fidr,  for  example ;  and,  in  one  word, 
without  wishing  to  insinuate  anything 
like  a  charge  of  serious  mischief,  he  is 
universally  considered  as  a  partisan  of 
Liberalism.  His  pamphlet  is  very 
poorly,  and,  indeed,  very  incorrectly 
written ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  boyish- 
ness about  the  wliole  strain  of  it,  that 
must  prevent  sensible  people  from  gi- 
ving much  weight  to  the  appeal  of 
such  a  mouth-piece. 

The  second  remark  we  have  to  make 
is,  that  we  really  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing satisfied,  that  individual  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  have  any  right  what- 
ever to  take  so  much  upon  them  as 
seems  of  late  to  have  become  the  fa- 
ahion.  The  €rovemment  of  England 
recognizes  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an 
aUy:  These  two  Governments,  no 
matter  how  widely  differing  in  cha« 
racter  and  views,  nave  old  treaties  ac- 
tually in  force  between  them.  Our 
Government  have  refused  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  struggle  that  has 
been  going  on  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Greek  insurgents.  If  this  be 
wrong,  let  the  Opposition  blame  the 
Ministry  in  Parliament, — let  the  sense 
of  Parliament  be  taken,  and  let  the 
line  of  policy  be  altered,  if  the  Great 
Council  of  tne  Nation  be  of  opinion 
'  that  alteration  is  proper.  But  what 
have  we  here  ?— We  have  a  set  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  mostly  very  humble 
ones  too,  assembUng  periodically  in  a 
l^omdon  tavern,  and  gravely  discussing 
Vol.  XIV. 


the  propriety  of  sending  '^  Congreve 
rockets, ' '' spherical  case-shot,"  "  skil- 
ful partizans,"  and  other  *^  acceptable 
offerings  to  the  struggling  Greeks." 
We  have  this  Committee  sending  out 
Mr  Blaquiere  as  a  sort  of  amba^ador 
of  theirs  to  Greece ;  and  we  have  this 
Committee  sending  forth  pamphlet  on 
pamphlet  to  convince  "  the  clergy," 
'^  the  matrons  and  young  ladies,"  and 
"  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity," that  it  is  their  most  impera- 
tive duty  to  give  money  to  the  Greek 
Committee,  in  order  tnat  the  Greek 
Committee  may  give  it  to  the  **  Greek 
Government"  to  pay  their  troops,  con- 
duct their  campaigns,  and  beat  the 
Turks. 

What  is  this  but  a  carrying  on  of 
war  against  an  ally  of  England,  by 
these  subjects  of  the  English  crown  ? 
—What  right  have  these  individuals 
so  to  do  ?  If  the  Irish  Liberals  were  to 
rebel  to-morrow,  murder  Archbishop 
Magee  and  sack  Dublin,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  ^'  Irish  Commit- 
tees" might  be  very  willing  to  hold 
their  convocations  in  the  Pahds  RoyaV 
and  subscribe  money  for  sending  over 
rockets  and  spherical  case-shot  to  the 
^*    Provisional  Grovemment  of   Ire- 
land." But  if  they  did  so,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Would  our  Go- 
vernment approve  of  King  Louis's  Gro- 
vemment for  allowing  them?— In  a 
word,  the  question  just  comes  to  be 
this :  is  it  not  still  uie  prerogative  of 
Governments  to  form  treaties  of 
peace,  and  to  declare  and  carry  on  war? 
Or  is  it  really  so,  that  all  these  '^  old 
things  have  passed  away," — that  the 
departments  of  governments  and  sub- 
jects have  been  changed  in  the  Euro- 
pean world,  and  that  ^^  Mr  Edward 
Blaquiere  and  the  Greek  Committee" 
have  as  much  right  to  take  part  in  this 
War,  as  if  he  were  bonajide^  crown- 
ed Edward,  and  his  Committee  the  re- 
cognized Senate  of  a  recognized  state? 
In  plain  truth,  this  sort  of  stuff  has 
gone  a  great  deal  too  far  already :  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  behaviour  nn  Spain 
has  operated  as  a  complete  reductio  ad 
absurdum  ;  and  *'  the  Greek  Commit- 
tee" may  be  convened  in  the  tavern, 
and  the  Greek  Committee's  ambassa- 
dors may  go  to  Tripoli zza,  just  as  often 
as  the  fancy  takes  them — The  lan- 
guage of  every  rational  man  and  loyal 
subject  ^ill  be,  *'  This  is  the  affair  of 
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Turks  may  be  the  worst  people  in  the 
world,  and  the  Greeks  the  best — ^but 
are  we  to  be  the  judges? — ay,  are  we 
to  be  the  executioners  ?  Who  has  call- 
ed us  to  this  office? — Where  is  our 
right  ? — Are  we,  private  men, we  hum- 
ble individuals,  sitting  each  man  with 
his  legs  un<ler  his  own  mahogany  here 
in  England,  are  we  invested  with  any 
title  to  meddle  between  the  Cirand 
Seignior  and  thcPrinceMaurocordato? 
Are  we  all  so  many  Sovereign  Powers 
here  over  our  port  ? — If  so,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  this  humbug  of  a  King,  and 
d  Parliament,  and  a  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affair^,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  such  idle  names  a*; 
*  International  Law,'  and  so  forth  ? 
^^- — Am  not  I  a  Nation — I,  myself,  I, 
with  this  five -pound  note  in  my 
breeches  pocket?  I  can  buy  ^we 
pounds  worth  of  i^herical  case  shot, 
and  send  them  out  to  Greece — I  there- 
fore can  go  to  war  with  this  Turk — 
and  why  not  ?'* 

This  nonsense  must  be  put  a  stop 
to.  If  these  people  send  over  any  sup- 


Greeks  by  their  interference  and  me- 
diation. But  we  are  satisfied  that  no 
interference  even  of  that  kind  will  be 
of  any  use,  unless  the  measure  be  a 
general  one.  And  we  are  most  sincere^ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  dis- 
service any  one  individual  can  at  this 
moment  do  to  the  Greeks,  is  to  assist 
in  any  way  whatever  in  increasing  the 
importance  of  these  officious  Associa- 
tions, the  meddling  of  which,  it  is  but 
too  manifest,  can  have  no  substantial 
effect  whatever,  except  that  of  creating 
much  unhappy  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  those  higli  and  responsible  quarters 
from  which  alone  the  Greeks  hare  any 
right  to  expect  or  to  receive  assist- 
ance. 

JVIr  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  contains 
no  information  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name — and  the  few  facts  he  does  pro- 
duce have  any  tendency  rather  than  to 
confirm  the  concluaons  he  appears  so 
eager  to  draw  from  them.  The  Greek 
Congress  of  this  year,  he  says,  met  in 
an  orange  grove  and  deliberated  on 
three  great  subjects— /irf/,  *'  the  best 


plies  that  can  do  the  least  good  to  the  mode  of  introducing  trial  by  jury,  and 

Greeks,  they  must  send  a  great  deal,  a  regular  system  of  education,  on  tlie 

for,  according  to  their  own  pamphlet,  principles  of  Bell  and  Lancaster;"  «e- 

the  Greek  government  has  never  yet  condh/,  "  on  the  state  of  their  finances, 

been  able  to  pay  their  soldiers  at  all,  public  accounts,  and  national  resoup- 

or  to  clothe  above  one-third  of  them  ces;" dXiii thirdly  oxid.  lastly,  "on the 

at  a  time.  If  "  the  Greek  Committee"  extent  of  the  naval  and  military  forces, 

supply  all  these  deficiencies — ^if  they  and  the  most  effectual  plan  for  repel- 

equip  and  pay  the  Greek  army,  pray  who  ling  every  future  attempt  of  the  ene- 

are  the  real  belligerents  ? — The  Greek  my." — Now,  if  this  be  not  putting  the 


Committee,  on  the  one  side,  evident- 
ly, and  the  Grand  Seignor  on  the  other. 
Can  this  be,  without  creating  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  Porte  ?  Most 
certainly  not.  In  short,  it  is  only  the 
utter  imbecility  of  these  well-meaning 
people  that  protects  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  they  could  do  anything  worth 
thinking  of,  we  should  soon  hear  more 
of  it.  They  have  done,  and  they  can 
do  nothing;  and  therefore  they  are 
allowed  to  make  just  what  speeches, 


cart  before  the  horse,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  what  it  is.  Pretty  legi»- 
lators  indeed!  Bell  and  Lancaster'^ 
education  taking  place  there  and  tlien 
of  the  inquiry  into  their  military  re- 
sources, and  the  means  of  repelling  the 
enemy ! 

Once  more — we  devoutly  hope  tke 
termination  of  this  struggle  willrbe  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Greek 
Government  in  Greece.  The  course 
of  events,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 


and  publish  just  what  pamphlets,  they  matters,  seems  to  render  this  consom- 

please.  mation  every  day  more  probable ;  bat 

We  have  not  been  talking  of  the  it  certainly  will  not  be  hastened  by  the 

Greek  cause,  be  it  observed,  but  of  Greek  Committee,  although  we  Uiink 

the  Greek  Committee.    To  see  a  libe-  it  very  probable  it  may  be  deferred. 


ral  enlightened  Christian  government 
established  in  Greece,  would  be  to  us, 
and  to  all  the  European  world,  the 
most  delightful  of  spectacles.  We  hope 
such  a  government  may  be  established 
tliere — and  most  happy  should  we  be 


These  agitators,  when  they  simply, 
avowedly,  and  distinctly,  in  their  pri- 
vate capacities,  meddle  with  such  mat- 
ters, do  what  we  humbly  conceive  Ibey 
have  no  right  to  do—usurp  the  privi- 
lege of  the  government  under  whote 


to  hear  that  the  Christian  governments    protection  they  exist ;  and  eventually, 
of  Europe  had  been  able  to  find  any    if  their  exertions  are  of  any  conse* 
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quence  whatever,  injure  instead  of  be- 
nefiting the  causes  they  are  pleased 
to  adopt.  But  when  they  assume,  as 
of  late  they  appear  to  have  no  scruples 
w  doing,  something  like  that  public 
and  authoritative  character  to  which 
the^haveno  claim  more  than  the  cat- 
tie  m  the  fields — when  they  hint  diat 
their  voice  is  the  voice  of  their  coun- 
try, that  their  interference  is  the  inter- 
fereBoe  of  England,  that  they  aie  any 
thing  more  than  they  really  are— their 
conduct  Jboth  assiunes  a  character  of 
more  intolerable  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, and  seems  well  calculated 
to  produce  consequences  of  the  most 
tragic  nature. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  negotiates  in 
Spain ;  and  Mr  Blaquiere  talks  of  its 
"occurring"  to  him  ^'  that  the  presence 
of  an  ageiU  of  some  kind  would  be /a- 
vowMy  interpreted  by  the  Provisional 
Government  and  people  of  Greece  ! !" 
A  notion  in  which  he  says  a  '^  most 
flattering  reception  afterwards  convin- 
ced him  he  was  not  mistaken  V*  Good, 
very  good !  are  we  really  come  to  this, 
that  any  foreign  peoples  or  govern- 
ments are  to.  put /az^ozira^/^  interjrre^ 
iaUons  upon  matters  of  this  mighty 
importance !  The  arrival  of  Mr  Bla- 
quiere J  **  the  presence  of  an  agent  of 
(Bome  kind  V*   An  agent  indeed  i — 

•*  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
^Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with 

one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  General  V 

Shakespeare. 

•  X/nrd  Byron  has  gone  to  Greece: 
ihis  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  different 
matter  from  Mr  Blaquiere's  embassy  : 
But  we 'must  have  rather  more  facts 
than  Mr  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  fur- 
nishes, before  we  commit  ourselves  by 
sajring  anything  as  to  iiis  Lordship's 
prospects  in  this  picturesque,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  generous  adventure. 

It  ia  not  our  fault,  if  these  people 
manage  matters  so  as  to  make  all  ra- 
tional men  regard  them  with  jealousy; 
It  is  not  our  fault,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Heview,  and  its  worthy  colleague,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  attack  everything' 
that  the  Christians  of  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  hold  dear,  in  the 
one  page,  and  sound  a  trumpet  about 
the  necessity  of  humbling  "  the  Infi^ 
dels"  (whata  sweet  phrase  from  them !) 
in  the  next.  It  is  not  our  fault,  if  the 
same  loyaland enlightened  Whigs,  who 
give  a  dinner  to  Messrs  Bkougiiam 
and  Dekman,  aud  toast  *'  Reform/^ 
ibe  one  day,  arc  pleased  to  give  a  sup- 
per on  the  loUowing  night  to  Mr  Law- 


less !  and  toast  "  Kinloch  of  Kin- 
loch,"  and  '^  the  memory  of  Emmett." 
It  is  not  our  fault,  if  the  cloven  hoof 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  keep  it« 
self  decently  concealed. 

We  must  disclaim,  however,  any 
intention  of  saying  anything  agahist 
Mr  Blaquiere.  .  On  tlie  contrary,  his 
pamphlet  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  is 
an  amiably  disposed  young  man— very 
much  so.  We  have  no  doubt  he. has 
the  best  possible  intentions,  and  we 
honour  him  for  them.  But  we  really 
do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  ab- 
solute necessity  for  his  interfering  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  We 
consider  it  as  quite  possible  that  these 
parties  may  in  the  end  settle  their 
matters  without  thinking  of  '^  the 
Greek  Committee  ;"  and  hope,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Mr  Blaquiere's  book, 
which  is  to  come  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  publishing  season,  may  be 
better  got  up  than  his  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  at  the  fag-end  of.the  last. 

What  is  become  of  General  Pepe  ? 
Where  is  Count  Pecchio?  Are  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Peninsular  War*'  to  be  in  8vo  or 
4to?  Is  there  to  be  no  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  Dr  Watson,  ju- 
nior ?  Is  it  true  that  Lieut.- General 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  is  about  to  give  up 
his  office  in  the  Chancery  of  Scotland  r 
Is  it  true  that  all  the  lawyers  have  ad- 
vised the  dishing  of  the  Jury  Court  in 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  true  that^Ir  Brougham 
is  resolved  to  have  another  run  at  the 
Chancellor  ?  Is  it  true  that  J\Ir  John 
jM'Farlane,  advocate,  approves  of  the 
plan  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr  ShirefFof  St 
Ninians  has  really  quitted  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  declined 
beino;  the  new  Pope?  Is  it  true  that 
the  Princess  Olive  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Mr  Owen  ?  Is  it  true  that  every 
body  is  eloping  ?  Is  it  true  that  ^Ir 
Waitliinan  is  Lord  Mayor  of  London  } 
Is  it  true  that  Mr  Hone  is  turned  Me- 
thodist? Is  it  true  that  Mr  Irving 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether?  Is 
it  true  that  Alaric  Watts  blew  up 
Fonthill  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  were 
sixteen  Guidos  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr 
Beckford  thinks  Mr  Fox  was  no  better 
than  he  should  have  been  ?  Is  it  true 
that  Cooper  and  Russell  are  to  fight 
next  spring  on  the  Steyne?  Is  it  true 
that  JVIr  Leslie  has  brought  home  the 
Belvidere  Apollo  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
Morning  Chronicle  has  been  talking 
of  **  the  two  celebrated  General^, 
Odysseus  and  Ulysses  ?" 

Wo  pause  for  a  reply. 
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fifty  to  one  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Lawless  well  knows  that  no  legislative 
enactment— at  least  no  legislative  en- 
actment in  the  contemplation  of  the 
party  he  was  addressing— could  reach 
the  millions  ahout  whom  he  was  sput« 
tering.    An  important  change  must 
take  place  in  the  frame  of  Irish  society 
before  anything  can  be  done  whicn 
will  raise  them  to  the  level  of  a  civi- 
lized population ;  and  that  change  will 
not  be  effected  by  putting  down  the 
Protestant  Churchy  and  substituting 
the  Roman  Catholic  in  its  room^  as 
his  friends  are  fondly  hoping.    That 
would  indeed  be  a  sad  retrograde  move- 
ment Do  not  think  I  am  too  harsh  in 
the  character  I  am  giving  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  They  are  at  present^  in  the 
south  of  Ireland^  (where  they  are  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholics^  the  norths 
which  is  tinged  with  the  much  abused 
colour  of  orange^  being  quiet^)  engaged 
in  a  system  of  assassination  and  arson^ 
which  would  disgrace  the  Cherokees. 
It  is  scarcely  a  month  since  a  Mr  Franks 
was  shot  in  his  own  parlour^  the  skull 
of  his  wife  shattered  by  a  crowbar 
while  she  clung  to  the  arms  of  her  son^ 
the  head  of  the  son  smashed  to  pieces 
by  the  same  instrument^  and  his  body 
piero^  by  a  pitdi-fork,  which  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  between 
nearly  a  hundred  peasants^  in  order 
that  each  might  participate  in  insult- 
ing the  lifeless  body,  while  a  f<^ow, 
who  was  left  outside  as  guard,  whistled 
and  danced  a  hornpipe  for  joy.    The 
-crime  this  family  was  guilty  of  was 
this — the  son  had  been  evidence  in  a 
oiminal  prosecution  against  a  man 
convicted  of  extorting  fire-urms,  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  system 
which  produces  these  results.    Such 
are  the  millions  for  whose  ascendancy 
Mr  Lawless  is  preaching.    It  is  only 
insulting  our  understandings  to  appeal 
to  this  numerical  argument.    Let  the 
question  of  Roman  Cathdic  emanci- 
pation be  argued  on  its  own  merits. 
If  it  be  uiijust  to  keep  Roman  Catho- 
lics fiom  power,  it  is  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  injustice  aflfect  a  thousand  or 
a  million ;  it  should  not  disgrace  our 


statute-book  for  a  moment  in  either 
.case.  If  it  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
out,  their  numbers  are  nothing  at  ail 
to  die  justice  of  the  business — ^it  is  onl  y 
an  argument  to  expediency,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  our  fears — an  argument, 
Christopher,  which  we  have  at  all 
times,  through  good  report  and  evil, 
treated  with  the  bitterness  of  scorn,  by 
whomsoever,  or  in  whatsoever  cause,  it 
may  be  advanced.  As  for  the  Orange- 
men, he  must  be  wilfully  blind  who 
does  not  see  that  they  are  forced  into 
union  by  fear.  Nobody  likes  domid^ 
liary  visits  from  gentlemen  furnished 
with  sledge*-hammers  to  extract  his 
brains.  The  very  secrecy  of  their  meet* 
ings — ^the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
private  signs  and  symbols  to  know  one 
another  by— is  a  proof  of  their  being 
apprehensive,  not  of  their  being  do- 
mineering. Their  atrocities  are  con* 
fined  to  putting  tawdry  ribbons,  in 
most  vile  bad  ta8te>  upon  a  pcdtry 
statue-— (a  piece  of  tom-fooleiy  aiwm 
disapproved  of  by  their  leaaett>  Sir 
Abraham  Bradley  King  for  instance,* 
after  it  was  made  matter  of  ofibnee, 
and  now  given  up) — and  toasting  the 
memory  of  WilUam  IIL  That  diis 
toast  should  excite  Whig  indignation, 
is  strange ;  and  stranger  still,  that  the 
Orangemen  should  be  accused^  of  in* 
suiting  intrusion  on  the  feelings  of 
their  countrymen,  when  they  t£em- 
selves  are  to  be  refused  the  poor  pri- 
vilege of  giving  as  a  toast  the  memory 
of  him  who  may  justly  be  deemed  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  now  occupying 
the  throne.  What  would  the  Whigs 
say,  if  the  Whig  Clubs  were  prohibit- 
ed from  giving  the  memory  (^  Charles 
James  Fox,  because,  though  acceptable 
to  Uiem,  it  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
the  honest  men  in  the  kingdom  ?  Then 
indeed  would  we  have  the  nose  of 
Brougham  twitched  in  tenftdd  ^axjy  in 
defiance  of  us  and  all  our  works. 

Observe,  I  am  not  giving  any  opi- 
nion Whatever  as  to  &e  expediency, 
or  inexpediency  of  Orange  Associa«> 
tions.  I  am  too  far  from  the  spot,  and 
the  accounts  from  Irdand  are  too  con* 
tradictory,  and  too  fierce,  fbr  me  to 


*  Not  to  break  my  sentence  above,  I  throw  into  a  note^  the  UiA  that  this  offensive  c^* 
remony  of  dressing  die  statue  in  Collie-Green,  Dublin,  was  a  regular  state  ceremonvp 
at  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Chancellor,  &c  assisted  in  much 
pomp  and  procession,  without  exciting  a  complaint  from  die  Roman  Catholics,  fbr  a  long 
series  of  years — ^until  it  was  made  a  question  of  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford — ^God  bless 
the  wise  statesman  !^who  refused  to  join.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  bone  of  contention, 
but  was  gradually  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  mere  rabble,  apd  would  certainly  have 
died  of  itself  in  a  year  or  two.  ^ 
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hftzaid  any  very  decisiTe  assertimi  on  dominant  religion  of  any  port  of  the: 
their  credit.  But  one  argument  against  kingdom^  I  am  quite  sure  there  would* 
them  I  know  to  be  Mlacious.    It  is  not  be  a  word  against  what  is  mod^rt^t 
said  diet  they  are  useless^  and  not  re-  ly  called  Catholic  claims^  spoken  \fif 
quired  in  England  or  Scotland>  and  one  of  us  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  N<v 
therejhre  not   in   Ireland.     Negatur  man  of  common  sense  could  imagine' 
concmsio.  I  deny  the  ergo.   The  state  that  a  general  would  betray  his  duty^' 
of  society  hare  is  not  likd  that  in  the  because  he  believed  in  the  inftdUbUity^ 
sister  island.    God  forbid  it  should*  of  the  Pope^  or  any  othei*  old  woman ; 
We  have  our  angry  politics,  to  be  sure,  or  that  a  jud^e  would  violate  the  laws 
but  are  not  living  in  the  middle  of  a  he  was  administering,  for  the  same 
Jacquerie,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  reason ;  and  as  for  Parliament,  you 
Hunt,  Watson,  or  the  late  Queen  and  know.  North,  what  my  opinion  always 
her  advocates,  to  get  up  one.    What,  has  been  on  that  point.  I  never  feared 
therefore,  may  be  altogether  unneces*  the  elSbrts  of  any  demagogue  fallow 
sary  here,  may  be  caUed  for  in  Ire*  within  those  walls.    I  sincerely  rejoi" 
land.    Even  if  usdess  there  also,  we  ced  in  the  election  of  Waithman,  for 
may  easily  pardon  those,  who,  seeing  instance,  for  I  knew  the  Midas  ears,' 
their  friends  massacred  unprotectedly  which  were  taken  by  th^  jobbernowl*: 
all  round  them,  adopt  means  of  draw-i  ed  corporators  for  horns  of  ofSsnoe,' 
ing  tf^ther  people  to  oppose  such  power^l  as  those  of  the  bulls  of  Ba* 
operations.    Denman,  at  this  dinner,  shan  to  batter  down  borough-mongery, 
was  quite  absurd  in  his  remarks  on  would  be  found  out  in  half  an  hour,' 
the  Irish  Insurrection  Act.   It  is  very  when  brought  into  company  with  the* 
easy  for  a  gentleman,  str6ngly  en-  flower  of  England's  gentlemen ;  and, 
trendied  over  a  bowl  of  cold  punch,  accordingly,  it  was  soon  discovered, 
or  a  botde  of  claret,  in  a  quiet  orderly  that  he  was,  as  Cobbett  called  him,  a 
city,  among  a  knot  of  people,  who,  water  bladder,  from  which  nothing 
tho^h  Whigs,  are  in  a  great  d^ree  could  come,  because  nothing  was  in  it. 
civilized,  to  talk  about  the  severities  So  would  it  be  with  O'Connell  and 
of  a  law  imperiously  required ;  but  if  his  compeers.    A  sentence  from  Can- 
Mr  Beiiman  will  take  a  nouse  in  Kil-  ning  would  dispose  of  the  first  dosen 
dorrery,  or  diereabouts,  and  have  the  of  them  for  life.   Tragedy-man  Shiel 
audacity  to  expect  rents  for  his  ground,  would  sit  down  in  happy  obscurity 
he  will,  before  the  moon  has  changed,  with  Comedy-man  Twiss.     Fingals 
alter  his  opinion,  and  call  lustily  for  and  Frenches,    and  the  other  sag^ 
any  enactment  that  will   keep  the  nobility,  would  range  with  the  Alb^* 
house  over  his  head.    I  should  be  marles,  the  Nugents,  and  the  rest  of 
soiry  indeed  that  such  laws  were  put  the  rubbish  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
in  force  among  our  quiet  hills  on  the  always  makes  me  laugh  when  I  think 
Border;  but  there  is  a  very  different  of  such  people  sitting  in  the  same 
order  of  things  going  on  in  Dubai-  house  with  Eldon,  or  Stowell,  or  Liver- 
low,  pool,  or  Wellington ;  ay,  or  even  there- ' 
Nor  am  I  giving  my  opinion  against  mains  of  Erskine,*  dilapidated  as  they: 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  I  hope  are.  Bijt  I  fear  that  these  concessions 
and  trust  the  time  will  come,  when  would  only  pave  the  way  to  the  demand 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  of  Boman  Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
state  will  be  open  to  all ;  but  I  hope  land.  I  know  it  is  an  object  earnestly 
and  trust  also,  that  those  privileges  desired  by  some  of  their  velvet-pawed 
and  immunities  will  never  be  opened  to  petitioners  to  Pariiaraent.    Look,  for 
any  one  who  will  make  use  of  them  to  example,  at  the  amazing  insolence  of 
wage  war  on  die  glorious  institutions  the  language  addressed  daily  by  priest- 
of  me  country.     If  we  could  be  satis-  lings  in  Ireland,  to  that  great  tneolo^ 
fied  that  the  Boman  Catholic  priest-  gian,  and  most  exemplary  man,  the 
hood  would  be  content  to  remain  in  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  you  can- 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land — to  not  doubt  the  fact.    And  if  we  admit 
submit,  as  every  other  sectarian  body  the  arguments  now  relied  on  to  be 
submits,  to  the  paramount  authority  valid,  wc  cannot  resist  it.   If  the  sim- 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  make  pie  fact,  that  a  barbarous  people  out- 
no  efforts  to  put  themselves  up  as  Aic  numbers  the  intellect  of  Ireland,  be 

♦  Ay,  Tim,  or  BviiON. — C.  N. 
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sufficient  reason  fbr  our  giving  up  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution^  the 
same  will  hold  equally  strong  for  our 
mirrendering  any  other  which  it  pleases 
them  to  demand.  They  can  always 
plead  the  millions^  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country^  which  the  priest- 
hood can  always  provide  as  an  ever 
ready  argument. 

The  late  miracles  of  Prince  Hohen<# 
lohe  have>  in  some  degree^  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  intel- 
lectual value  of  the  miliums  of  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland.  We  have  seen  peo- 
ple^ calling  themselves  Bishops  and 
Archbishops^  writing  pastoral  letters, 
Youehing  tne  authenticity  of  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  this  High  German 
impostor — ^we  have  thousands  of  be- 
sotted creatures  supplicating  him  for 
restoration  of  hands,  and  eyes,  and 
speech,  and  everything  but  what  they 
want  most,  brams.  We  have,  proh 
pudor  !  newspapers  filled  with  de- 
tails of  their  grovelling  superstitions 
—and  newspaper  editors  frontless 
enough  to  advocate  them.  Nay,  Mr 
North,  this  very  Lawless  himself,  who 
was  ashamed  not  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pression of  contempt  for  the  imposi- 
tion, while  speeching  in  Glai^ow,  had 
what,  if  it  had  happened  elsewhere, 
I  should  have  called  the  incredible 
audacity,  or  stupidity,  to  print  a  de- 
fence of  that  imposition  in  his  Irish 
newspaper,  and  the  brazen  forehead  to 
call  on  the  manly  understanding  of 
Protestant  Ulster  to  prostrate  itself  in 
belief.  But  those  who  have  long  and 
carefhlly  turned  their  attention  to 
Irish  amiirs,  did  not  need  this  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  mental  degra- 
dation of  the  sister  island.  With  cha- 
racteristic esprit  de  corps,  Sir  R.  Phil- 
lips finds  the  cause  of  the  success  of 
Hohenlohe  in  the  fact,  that  in  eleven 
counties  out  of  thirty-two,  there  is  no 
bookseller's  shop  in  that  country;  a 
circumstance  that  strikes  the  worthy 
bibliopole  as  being  awfully  atrocious. 
Had  he  looked  a  little  deeper,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  want  of  booksel- 
lers is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  an  effect 
of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  popula- 
tion. That  same  ignorance  makes 
them  swallow  mock-mirades,  and  lis- 
ten open-mouthed  to  bloody  prophe- 
cies. Pastorini  (Dr  Walmerly,  an 
English  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
some  fifty  years  ago,  under  that  name,) 
has  declared,  that,  in  the  year  1835, 


heresy  will  be  extupated,  with  violent 
punishment  and  slaughter,  all  over 
the  world.  T|]is  piece  of  bigot  stupi- 
dity, forgotten  everjrwhere  efe,  is  fully 
behoved  by  the  low  Irish.  The  book, 
printed  on  common  paper,  is  circula- 
ted industriously  among  diem  in  thou- 
sands, at  a  price  hardy  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  publication.  Extracts 
of  the  most  piquant  parts  are  publish- 
ed separately — halfpenny  broclwree 
of  that  particular  prophecy,  are  hawk- 
ed about  the  streets — ana  it  is  one  of 
the  stimulants  which  keeps  die  white- 
boys  in  full  operation.  The  whole 
country  is  full  of  holy  wells,  holy 
stones,  holy  caves,  holy  waters,  holy 
oils,  holy  blones,— -all  visited,  or  used, 
by  devout  pi^rims  of  the  same  cast  of 
understanding  as  the  worshippers  of 
Juggernaut.  And  these  are  the  mil- 
lions whom  we  oppress  by  restrain- 
ing, as  a  precautionary  measure,  their 
leading  people  firom  situations  of  hig^ 
authority  1 

But  here  comes  the  an;ument  whidi 
will  be  undoubtedly  tnrown  in  my 
&ce :— ^'  You  have  first  brutalized  tibe 
people  by  misgovemment,  and  you  are 
now  abusing  them  for  what  is  only 
attributable  to  yourselves."  On  be- 
half of  the  Tories  I  strenuously  deny 
the  fact.  I  am  not  a  very  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  that  iU  govern- 
ment is  the  great  agent  in  brutalizing 
any  people;  but,. supposing  it  true, 
our  withers  are  unwrung.  The 
Whigs  enacted  the  penal  code — ^the 
Whigs  passed  the  laws  pricing  die 
head  of  a  priest,  and  prohibiting  a  Pa- 
pist to  nde  on  a  horse  worm  five 
pounds.  When  the  Tories  came  into 
power,  they  relaxed  these  laws;  and, 
sorry  am  1  to  say,  they  have  been 
treated  with  great  ingratitude.  Their 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England 
renders  them  more  obnoxious  to  tibe 
Roman  Catholics  than  the  Whigs^ 
who,  oppressive  as  they  were,  are  aci 
knowle(4;ed  foes  to  the  church,  and,  on 
account  of  that  hatred,  popular  with 
its  enemies.  But  let  not  Brougham 
or  Denman  lay  the  fiattering  unction 
to  their  souls,  that  their  prot^^  for« 
get  who  it  is  to  whom  they  owe  the 
code  which  they  clamour  against.  I 
shall  ^uote  the  very  man  who  was 
buttenng  them  at  this  dinner.  Law« 
less,  when  a  roaring  member  of  that 
blatant  beast,  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Dublin,  wrote  a  stupid  book  which  he 
thought  fit  to  call  a  compendium  of 
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Irish  History.  It  is  an  insane  diatribe 
i^nst  England^  hatred  against  which 
eonntry  he  carries  so  far  as  to  murder 
its  language,  and  mangle  its  ortho- 
gnmhy  with  merciless  perseyeranoe. 
It,  however,  is  really  a  pretty  fair  pic- 
tare  of  Roman  Catholic  feeling.  What, 
then,  doef  this  gentleman  say  of  the 
enactors  of  the  penal  code  }  "  Had 
Austria,"  quodi  the  historian,  '^  or 
Spain,  intenered  for  the  Catholics,  the 
^friends  of  religious  liberty,  (^observe 
the  sneer,]3  the  friends  of  religious  li- 
berty in  England,  ihe  Whigs  of  Eng- 
famd,  would  have  been  slow  in  giving 
to  the  British  Monarch  the  necessary 
supplies  to  support  him  in  his  fiivour- 
ite  o)]gect.  Thby  [[the  Whigs]]  re- 
guired,  at  the  condition  of  their  zeal  in 
his  support,  ^full  aitd  unamtrolled  per^ 
mission  to  torturb  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics."—£(au;/e##'j  Ireland,  p.  484. 
There,  Mr  Brougham,  there  is  your 
friend  Lawless's  recorded  opinion  of 
the  services  conferred  on'  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  Whigs;  and  I  can 
assure  you  Uiat  such  is  the  feeling  of 
ibe  whole  body.  If  the  penal  code, 
then,  has  done  mischief,  we  know  who 
Is  to  blame.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
remedy  that  mischief  as  well  as  we  can, 
but  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we 
would  be  warranted  in  puttins  the 
weap<ms  of  civilization  into  the  hands 
of  people,  who  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  barbarism. 
Convince  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
thai,  and  our  opposition  is  over  in  a 
moment. 

Lawless  talked  nonsense  about  the 
King's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  orators  of  his  party.  These 
precious  fellows  have  taken  it  into 
their  head,  that,  because  the  King  re- 
commended harmony  in  the  country, 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  all  Protes- 
tant feeUng — that  the  factious  press 
was  to  be  let  loose  in  full  tilt  against 
all  the  institutions  of  the  land — ^that 
ctnrporations  were  to  be  abolished— 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  should  not 
preach  Protestantism — that  no  tythe 
was  to  be  paid — that  churches  were  to 
be  defiled,  and  churchyards  intruded 
on,  with  complete  impunity.  The  con- 
ciliation recommended  was,  with  true 
Irish  perspicuitv,  discovered  to  be  a 
*'  reciprocity  all  on  one  side."  The 
Whiteboys  considered  it  as  a  token, 
that  the  gentry  were  to  be  delivered 
over  to  their  tender  mercies,  bound 


hand  and  foot.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  regarded  it  as  a  licence  for 
a  saturnalia  of  insolent  slander  on  the 
church.  The  bawling  of  the  dema- 
gogue barristers,  pleading  for  the  cause 
of  Erin,  through  patriotic  pun,  and 
desire  to  get  pufiect  into  business,  be- 
came ten  times  more  rabid  and  acri- 
monious. If  the  Protestants  gave  any 
symptoms  of  Hfe,  an  outcry  was  raised 
tnat  they  were  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  ^'  our  beloved  King," 
by  men  who  had  illuminated  their 
houses  in  triumph  for  the  escape  of 
the  unhappy  Queen,  and  whose  whole 
lives  had  been  occupied  with  venting 
merciless  slanders  against  his  fathar 
and  himself.  If  they  remained  quies- 
cent, a  jubilant  shout  was  raised  that 
they,  thank  Heaven  !  were  at  last 
cowed  into  submission,  never  to  arise 
acain.  Then  the  proceedings  against 
the  people  conoemecL  in  the  dirty  play- 
house-riot— the  blowing  up  'a  ^uiery- 
row  into  a  capital  crime— the  vindic- 
tive thirsting  after  the  blood  of  the 
rioters — ^the  venomous  speeches — the 
insult  to  juries — the  whole  ex  officio 
business,  to  which  there  has  been  no 
approximation  since  the  days  of  Je&> 
feries,  and  which  have  trannerred  his 
mantle  over  the  shoulders  of  Plunkett 
—were  construed  into  a  following  up 
of  a  system  of  warfare  against  the 
Protestants,  and  the  theory  was  com* 
pleted,  which  held  that  Catholicity 
was  to  enjoy  a  speedy  and  a  bloody 
triumph  in  Ireland. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  end  ?  Is  there 
nevar  to  be  peace  in  that  unhappy  is- 
IflAid  ?  I  must  decline  hazarding  any 
answer  to  that  question  just  now.  The 
skein  of  Irish  politics  is  too  ravelled  to 
be  untwisted  by  me  in  a  hasty  review 
of  the  shallow  prate  of  a  shallow  spou- 
ter  over  his  second  bottle.  Besides,  I 
think  you  tpld  me  that  you  had  a  se* 
ries  of  papers  either  in  esse  or  posse, 
on  Irisn  affairs  exclusively,  written 
by  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  that 
country — and  to  him  I  leave  it.  Cer- 
tain I  am,  that,  as  long  as  the  mass  of 
the  poptdation  continues  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  degrading  ignorance,  no 
granting  of  Emancipation  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  quiet.  How  this  ignorance 
is  to  be  conquered,  is  a  question  of  im^ 
portance.  It  is  very  easy  to  say, 
**  Educate — Educate,'  — very  easy  in- 
deed to  say  it ;  but  when  we  have  the 
veto  of  the  priests  against  it,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  put  your  proposal  in- 
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to  eflfect.  He  will  honestly  tell  you 
that  he  fears  proselytism  would  be  the 
consequence^  and  throws  coolly  into 
the  fire  any  book  denounced  in  his 
Index  Expureaterius.  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  Mr  Lawless^  is  this  fact  cr  fic-i 
tion  ?  What  must  be  thought  of  this 
state  of  society  ?  What  would  bo  said 
in  England,  if  any  Rector,  Vicar,  or 
Prebend  of  the  pack,  were  to  walk 
into  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  and 
lay  violent  hands  on  any  tract  or  any 
book  obnoxious  to  his  ideas  of  ortho- 
doxy? I  rather  think  his  reverence 
would  be  saluted  by  the  roughest  but 
most  convincing  of  arguments,  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  It  is  an  every 
day  occurrence  in  Ireland.  But,  in- 
deed, to  compare  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  this  respect,  is  truly  absurd. 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr  Lawless,  who 
spouts  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  and 
total  abhorrence  of  oppression  of  aU 
kinds,  whether,  if  it  so  pleased  a  priest 
to  exercise  his  horse-whip  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  congr^ation,  male 
and  female,  one  of  them  would  dare 
to  resist  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  de- 
nouncing from  altars,  and  threaten- 
ing ecclesiastical  pains,  is  a  very  usual 
mode  of  keeping  the  refractory  in 
order  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  the 
priesthood  claims  the  privilege  of  re- 
fusing to  give  testimony  even  in  cases 
of  the  most  wanton  murders,  of  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  eye- witnesses 
—Mr  L.  will  know  the  peculiar  case  I 
allude  to— for  fear  of  lessening  their 
influence  over  the  murderers  ?  By 
mere  accident,  while  writing  this,  a  file 
of  American  newspapers  came  Into  my 
hands,  in  one  of  which  I  perceive  a 
letter  from  a  Romish  Bishop  in  Ame- 
rica— on  Irishman— who  is  endea- 
vouring to  palliate  the  enormities  of 
his  countrymen.  In  this  letter  the 
writer  asserts,  that,  from  having  been 
chaplain  to  a  jail,  he  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  designs 
of  the  insurgents.  "  I  enjoyed  their 
confidence,"  he  says ;  ''  from  them  I 
received  dl  the  information  which 
could  be  given  me — I  was  enabled  by 
their  instructions  to  see  and  converse 
with  their  leaders — these  leaders  gave 


me  the  most  minute  details;"  and  with 
their  consent,  he  adds,  he  entered  into 
some  negotiation  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. On  certain  conditions  pardon 
was  offered  to  the  murderous  miscre- 
ants ;  and  will  it  be  believed — "  the 
conditions  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
act  without  betraying  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me ! !"  There  is  a  state  of 
society  1  What  would  have  been  said 
here  to  any  clei^yman  of  any  sect, 
who  could  venture  on  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  ? 

These,  however,  are  &ct8  kept  out 
of  sight  by  the  Whig  reasoners,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  through  igno^ 
ranee  chiefly ;  by  those  from  Ireland, 
out  of  dishonesty.  But  I  have  w;^ted 
too  much  time  on  such  a  man  as  Law- 
less. I  shall  proceed  after  observing, 
that  in  these  remarks  on  the  unhap- 
py system  of  things  in  Ireland,  I  mean 
no  personal  offence  to  any  man.  I  am' 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  men  of  ta- 
lent, of  virtue,  of  learning,  of  the 
kindest  hearts  and  the  clearest  heads, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Irish  Ca- 
thoUcs,  lay  and  ecclesiastic ;  but  the 
argument  as  to  the  TTit^^tbiu,  as  long 
as  the  millions  remain  as  they  are,  F 
scout.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  a 
strong  claim  to  our  support.  It  is 
laughable  to  hear  such  men  as  this 
poor  tavern  spouter  accusing  them  of 
disloyalty — ^them  who  have  stuck  by 
the  cause  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
through  good  report  and  evil.  But 
there  is  an  immensity  of  mushroom 
loyalty  in  Ireland,  as  ikr  as  the  mouth 
is  concerned.  There  are.  men  there, 
who,  as  Mr  J.  North  said,  in  his  admi- 
rable speech  on  the  trial  of  the  bottle-' 
and^rattle  conspirators,  who  ^^  ima-' 
gine  they  can  compensate  for  the  tor-' 
bulence  of  one  day  by  the  crawling 
sycophancy  of  the  next ;"  a  crawling 
sycophancy,  displayed  in  pret^ding  to 
honour  the  King,  and  covering  with' 
abuse  those  to  whom  we  must  look,  as 
we  have  looked,  for  the  continuation  of  ■ 
the  connection  of  the  countries  under 
his  sceptre. 

Transeant  Hibemi.  Let  me  get  out ' 
of  the  b(%s. 
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The  "  Greek  Commit^"  have  just 
done  118  the  honour  to  send  us  this 
little  pamphlet^  which,  we  are  con- 
strained  to  say,  furnishes  a)  little  in" 
firmaHon  as  any  work  of  the  same  di- 
mensions we  have  happened  to  meet 
with.  We  have  not  time  at  present 
to  enter  Mly  into  the  most  important 
saljject  to  wnich,  such  as  it  is,  it  re-> 
lates ;  but  shall  throw  out  a  few  hints 
notwithstanding. 

And,  fhrst  of  all,  we  are  sorry  to  see 
the  cause  of  Greece  in  these  hands. 
This  Mr  Bhupiiere  may  be  a  most  re- 
spectable and  well-intentioned  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  must  know  that  his  name 
has  been  connected  with  other  revo- 
lutiionary  matters,  iii  a  way  that  can- 
not fail  to  throw  some  suspicion  on 
any  proceedings  of  which  he  is  the 
great  advocate  and  instrument.  His 
name  was  considerably  mixed  up  with 
the  absurdities  of  the  Neapolitan  af- 
&ir,  for  example ;  and,  in  one  word, 
without  wishing  to  insinuate  anything 
like  a  charge  of  serious  mischief,  he  is 
universally  considered  as  a  partisan  of 
Liberalism.  His  pamphlet  is  very 
poorly,  and,  indeed,  very  incorrectly 
written ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  boyish- 
ness about  the  wliole  strain  of  it,  that 
must  prevent  sensible  people  from  gi- 
ving much  weight  to  the  appeal  of 
such  a  mouth-piece. 

The  second  remark  we  have  to  make 
is,  that  we  really  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing satisfied,  that  individual  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  have  any  right  what- 
ever to  take  so  much  upon  them  as 
seems  of  late  to  have  become  the  fa- 
shion. The  Government  of  England 
recognizes  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an 
ally:  These  two  Governments,  no 
matter  how  widely  differing  in  cha- 
racter and  views,  nave  old  treaties  ac- 
tually in  force  between  them.  Our 
Government  have  refused  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  struggle  that  has 
been  going,  on  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Greek  insurgents.  If  this  be 
wrong,  let  the  Opposition  blame  the 
Ministry  in  Parliament, — let  the  sense 
of  Parliament  be  taken,  and  let  the 
line  of  policy  be  altered,  if  the  Great 
Council  of  tne  Nation  be  of  opinion 
*  that  alteration  is  proper.  But  what 
have  we  here  ? — ^We  have  a  set  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  mostly  very  humble 
ones  too,  assembling  periodically  in  a 
Lmidon  tavern,  and  gravely  discussing 
Vol.  XIV. 


the  propriety  of  sending  '^  Congreve 
rockets, '  "spherical  case-shot,"*^  skil- 
ful partizans,"  and  other  *^  acceptable 
offerings  to  the  struggling  Greeks." 
We  have  this  Committee  sending  out 
Mr  Blaquiere  as  a  sort  of  ambassador 
of  theirs  to  Greece;  and  we  have  this 
Committee  sending  forth  pamphlet  on 
pamphlet  to  convmce  *^  the  clergy," 
'^  the  matrons  and  young  ladies,"  and 
"  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity," that  it  is  their  most  impera- 
tive duty  to  give  money  to  the  Greek 
Committee,  in  order  tnat  the  Greek 
Committee  may  give  it  to  the  ^^  Greek 
Government"  to  pay  their  troops,  con- 
duct their  campaigns,  and  beat  the 
Turks. 

What  is  this  but  a  carrying  on  of 
war  against  an  ally  of  England,  by 
these  subjects  of  the  English  crown  r 
— What  right  have  these  individuals 
so  to  do  ?  If  the  Irish  Liberals  were  to 
rebel  to-morrow,  murder  Archbishop 
Magee  and  sack  Dublin,  there  can  to 
no  doubt  that  many  ^^  Irish  Commit- 
tees" might  be  very  willing  to  hold 
their  convocations  in  the  Palais  Royal* 
and  subscribe  money  for  sending  over 
rockets  and  spherical  case-shot  to  the 
*^    Provisional  Grovemment  of  Ire- 
land." But  if  they  did  so,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Would  our  Go- 
vernment approve  of  King  Louis*s  Gro- 
vemment for  allowing  Uiem  ? — In  a 
word,  the  question  just  comes  to  be 
this :  is  it  not  still  the  prerogative  of 
Governments  to  form  treaties  of 
peace,  and  to  declare  and  carry  on  war? 
Or  is  it  really  so,  that  all  these  ^*  old 
things  have  passed  away," — that  the 
departments  of  governments  and  sub- 
jects have  been  changed  in  the  Euro- 
pean world,  and  that  ^'  Mr  Edward 
Blaquiere  and  the  Greek  Committee" 
have  as  much  right  to  take  part  in  this 
War,  as  if  he  were  bona  fide  fk  crown- 
ed Edward,  and  his  Committee  the  re- 
cognized Senate  of  a  recognized  state? 
In  plain  truth,  this  sort  of  stuff  has 
gone  a  great  deal  too  far  already :  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  behaviour -in  Spain 
has  operated  as  a  complete  reductio  ad 
absurdum  ;  and  *^  the  Greek  Commit- 
tee" may  be  convened  in  the  tavern, 
and  the  Greek  Committee's  ambassa- 
dors may  go  to  Tripoli zza  Just  as  often 
as  the  fancy  takes  them — The  lan- 
guage of  every  rational  man  and  loyal 
subject  will  be,  ^'  This  is  the  affair  of 
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Turks  may  he  the  worst  people  in  the 
world,  iind  the  Greeks  the  best — ^but 
are  we  to  be  the  judges? — ay,  are  we 
to  be  the  executioners  ?  Who  has  call- 
ed us  to  this  office? — Whore  is  our 
rigli  t  ? — Are  we,  private  men, we  hum- 
ble individuals,  sitting  each  man  i^ath 
his  legs  under  his  own  mahogany  here 
in  England,  are  we  invested  with  any 
title  to  meddle  between  the  Grand 
Seignior  and  thcPrinceMaurocordato? 
Are  we  all  so  many  Sovereign  Powers 
here  over  our  port  ? — If  so,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  this  humbug  of  a  King,  and 
d  Parliament,  and  a  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affair^,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  such  idle  names  a^; 
'  International  Law,'  and  so  forth  ? 
'': — Am  not  I  a  Nation-^I,  myself,  I, 
with  this  five-ix)und  note  in  my 
breeches  pocket?  I  can  buy  fiwe 
pounds  worth  of  ^herical  case  shot, 
and  send  them  out  to  Greece — I  there- 
fore can  go  to  war  with  this  Turk — 
and  why  not  ?" 
This  nonsense  must  be  put  a  stop 


Greeks  by  their  interference  and  me- 
diation. But  we  are  satisfietl  that  no 
interference  even  of  that  kind  will  b« 
of  any  use,  unless  the  measure  be  a 
general  one.  And  we  are  most  sincere^ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  dis-' 
service  any  one  individual  can  at  this 
moment  do  to  the  Greeks,  is  to  assist 
in  any  way  whatever  in  increasing  the 
importance  of  these  officious  Associa- 
tions, the  meddling  of  which,  it  is  but 
too  manifest,  can  have  no  substantial 
effect  whatever,  except  that  of  creating 
much  unhappy  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  those  high  and  responsible  quarters 
from  which  alone  the  Greeks  have  any 
right  to  expect  or  to  receive  assist- 
ance. 

JMr  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  contains 
no  information  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name — and  the  few  facts  he  does  pro- 
duce have  any  tendency  rathet  than  to 
coniirm  the  conclusions  he  appears  so 
eager  to  draw  from  them.  The  Greek 
Congress  of  this  year,  he  says,  met  in 
an  orange  grove  and  deliberated  on 


to.  If  these  people  send  over  any  sup-  three  great  subjects— ^rj/,  "  the  best 

plies  that  can  do  the  least  good  to  the  mode  of  introducing  trial  by  jury,  and 

Greeks,  they  must  send  a  great  deal,  a  regular  system  of  education,  on  tlie 

for,  according  to  their  own  pamphlet,  principles  of  Bell  and  Lancaster ;"  jre«- 

the  Greek  government  has  never  yet  condly,  "  on  the  state  of  their  fioancet, 

been  able  to  pay  their  soldiers  at  all,  public  accounts,  and  national  resour^ 

or  to  clothe  above  one-third  of  them  ces;"  and  thirdltf  and  lastly,  **  on  the 

at  a  time.  If  "  the  Greek  Committee"  extent  of  the  naval  and  military  forces, 

supply  all  these  deficiencies — if  tJieij  and  the  most  effectual  plan  for  repeU 

equip  and  pay  the  Greek  army,  pray  who  ling  every  future  attempt  of  the  ene- 

are  the  real  belligerents  ? — The  Greek  my." — Now,  if  this  be  not  putting  the 

Committee,  on  the  one  side,  evident-  cart  before  the  horse,  we  should  be 

ly,  and  the  Grand  Seignor  on  the  other,  glad  to  hear  what  it  is.    Pretty  legi»- 

Can  this  be,  without  creating  a  war  be-  lators  indeed!   Bell  and  Lancaster's 

tween  England  and  the  Porte  ?  Most  education  taking  place  there  and  then 

certainly  not.    In  short,  it  is  only  the  of  the  inquiry  into  their  military  re- 

utter  imbecility  of  these  well-meaning  sources,  and  the  means  of  repelling  the 
pcojde  that  protects  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. Ifthey  could  do  anything  worth 
thinking  of,  we  should  soon  hear  more 
of  it.  They  have  done,  and  they  can 
do  nothing;  and  therefore  they  are 
allowed  to  make  just  what  speeches. 


f 


enemy 

Once  more — ^we  devoutly  hope  tke 
termination  of  this  struggle  will: be  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Greek 
Government  in  Greece.  The  course 
of  events,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 


and  publish  just  what  pamphlets,  they  matters,  seems  to  render  this  consatn- 

please.  mation  every  day  more  probable  ;  but 

We  have  not  been  talking  of  the  it  certainly  will  not  he  hastened  by  the 

Greek  cause,  be  it  observed,  but  of  Greek  Committee,  although  we  tiiink 

the  Greek  Committee.    To  see  a  libe-  it  very  probable  it  may  be  deferrod. 


ral  enlightened  Christian  government 
established  in  (Jreece,  would  be  to  us, 
and  to  all  the  European  world,  the 
most  delightful  of  spectacles.  We  hope 
such  a  government  may  be  established 
there — and  most  happy  should  we  be 


These  agitators,  when  they  simply, 
avowedly,  and  distinctly,  in  their  pri- 
vate capacities,  meddle  with  such  mal- 
ters,  do  what  we  humbly  conceive  Ihey 
have  no  Tight  to  do— usurp  the  privi* 
lege  of  the  government  under  whose 


to  hear  that  the  Christian  governments    protection  they  exist ;  and  eventnaUj, 
of  Europe  had  been  able  to  find  any    if  their  exertions  are  of  any  coDie« 
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quence  whatever^  injure  instead  of  be* 
nefiting  the  causes  they  are  pleased 
to  adopt.  But  when  they  assume^  as 
of  late  they  appear  to  have  no  scruples 
wdoingy  something  Lke  that  public 
and  auuoritative  character  to  which 
they  have  BO  claim  more  than  the  cat- 
tle in  the  fields — when  they  hint  diat 
their  voice  is  the  voice  of  their  coun- 
try^ that  their  interference  is  the  inter- 
fereHce  of  England^  that  they  are  any 
thing  more  than  they  really  are— their 
oonduct.both  assumes  a  character  of 
more  intolerable  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption^ and  seems  well  calculated 
to  produce  consequences  of  the  most 
tragic  nature. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  ncffofiates  in 
Spain ;  and  Mr  Blaquiere  talks  of  its 
**  occurring"  to  him  "  that  the  presence 
of  an  agent  of  some  kind  would  be /a- 
wmrdbUf  interpreted  by  the  Provisional 
Government  and  people  of  Greece  ! !" 
A  notion  in  which  he  says  a  '^  most 
flattering  reception  afterwards  convin- 
ced him  he  was  not  mistaken  V*  Good, 
very  good !  are  we  really  come  to  this, 
that  any  foreign  peoples  or  govern- 
ments are  io  ^\xt  favourable  inter jtre^ 
iaiions  upon  matters  of  this  mighty 
importance !  The  arrival  of  Mr  Bla- 
qmere !  **  the  presence  of  an  agent  of 
fiome  kind  1"   An  agent  indeed  I — 

•*  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
Tore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with 

ooe  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  General  !*' 

ISUAKESrEAEE. 

•  X/nrd  Byron  has  gone  to  Greece: 
this  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  different 
matter  from  Mr  Blaquiere's  embassy  : 
But  we  ^must  have  rather  more  facts 
than  Mr  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  fur- 
nishes, before  we  commit  ourselves  by 
saying  anything  as  to  his  Lordship's 
prospects  in  this  picturesque,  and,  we 
iioubt  not,  generous  adveuture. 

It  is  not  our  fault,  if  these  people 
manage  matters  so  as  to  make  all  ra- 
tional men  regard  them  with  jealousy; 
It  is  not  our  fault,  that  the  Edinburgh 
ileview,  and  its  worthy  colleague,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  attack  everything' 
that  the  Christians  of  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  hold  dear,  in  the 
one  page,  and  sound  a  trumpet  about 
the  necessity  of  humbling  *'  the  Infi^ 
dels*  (what  a  sweet  phrase  from  them !) 
in  the  next.  It  is  not  our  fault,  if  the 
same  loyaland enlightened  Whigs,  who 
give  a  dinner  to  Messrs  Brougham 
and  Denman,  and  toast  '^  Reform,'^ 
ibe  one  day,  are  pleased  to  give  a  sup- 
per on  the  following  night  to  Mr  Law- 


less !  and  toast  "  Kinloch  of  Kin- 
'  loch,"  and  ^'  the  memory  of  Emmett." 
It  is  not  our  fault,  if  the  cloven  hoof 
will  not  be  at  tlie  trouble  to  keep  it- 
self decently  concealed. 

We  must  disclaim,  however,  any 
intention  of  saying  anything  agahist 
Mr  Blaquiere.  .  On  tlie  contrary,  his 
pamplilct  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  is 
an  amiably  disposed  youn^  man— very 
much  so.  We  have  no  doubt  he. has 
the  best  possible  intentions,  and  we 
honour  him  for  them.  But  we  really 
do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  ah- 
solute  necessity  for  his  interfering  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  We 
consider  it  as  quite  possible  that  these 
parties  may  in  the  end  settle  their 
matters  without  thinking  of  '^  the 
Greek  Committee ;"  and  hope,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Mr  Blaquiere's  book, 
which  is  to  come  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  publishing  season,  may  be 
better  got  up  than  his  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  at  the  fag-end  of  jthe  last. 

What  is  become  of  General  Pepe  ? 
Where  is  Count  Pecchio.''  Are  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Peninsular  War"  to  be  in  8vo  or 
4to?  Is  there  to  be  no  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  Dr  Watson,  ju- 
nior ?  Is  it  true  that  Lieut.- General 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  is  about  to  give  up 
his  office  in  the  Chancery  of  Scotland  r 
Is  it  true  that  all  the  lawyers  have  ad- 
vised the  dishing  of  the  Jury  Court  in 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  true  thatJ^Ir  Brougham 
is  resolved  to  have  another  run  at  the 
Chancellor  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr  John 
jM'Farkne,  advocate,  approves  of  the 
plan  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr  ShirefTof  St 
Ninians  has  really  quitted  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  declined 
he\n%  the  new  Pope  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  Princess  Olive  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Mr  Owen  ?  Is  it  true  that  every 
body  is  eloping  ?  Is  it  true  that  ^Ir 
Waitlmian  is  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ? 
Is  it  true  that  Mr  Hone  is  turned  Me- 
thodist? Is  it  true  that  Mr  Irving 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether?  Is 
it  true  that  Alaric  Watts  blew  up 
Fon thill  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  were 
sixteen  Guidos  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr 
Beckford  thinks  Mr  Fox  was  no  better 
than  he  should  have  been  ?  Is  it  true 
that  Cooper  and  Russell  are  to  fight 
next  spring  on  the  Steyne?  Is  it  true 
that  Mr  Leslie  has  brought  home  the 
Belvidere  Apollo  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
jMorning  Chronicle  has  been  talkhig 
of  ^\  the  two  celebrated  Generals^ 
Odysseus  and  Ulysses  ?" 

We  pause  for  a  reply. 
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SAWNEY  AT  DONCASTEB. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Ayrshire  ZjegaUes,  S^e, 


tOct. 


*  *  *  'Deed,  ye  see  that  same  j«lb 
o'  the  horse^  aman^  the  lave  o'  my 
Yorkshire  exploits,  is  a  come-to-pass 
well  worthy  of  a  record.  For,  yeahoold 
know,  an  it  were  necessat*  to  tell  you, 
that  I  was  a  stranger  at  Leeds,  and 
very  guarded  I  was  in  my  dealings, 
'cause  and  on  account  o'  the  notour 
character  of  the  Yorkshire  folk,  for 
jinking  in  their  bargains ;  and  really 
whan  my  friend,  and  long  corre^nd- 
ent  there,  offered,  in  a  civil  and  free 
manner — ^that  I  must  needs  allow — his 
horse,  to  take  me  o'er  to  Doncaster,  I 
swithered,  and  was  in  a  sore  hesitation 
of  mind  concerning  the  same,  for  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  lliere's  no  part 
of  the  habit  and  repute  of  the  York- 
shire folk  more  unsettled  among  their 
customers,  than  their  ways  of  dealing 
anent  hones;  nay,  and  what's  very 
extraordinar  among  honest  men,  they 
make  no  secret  of  the  glamour  they 
have  used  in  their  traffic  in  that  com- 
modity. Therefore,  as  ye  may  well  sup- 
pose, when  Mr  Shalloons  was  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  offer  me  his  horse,  I  had 
a  jealousy  that  he  was  not  without  an 
end  for  his  own  behoof;  for  which 
cause,  and  natural  suspicion,  ye  may 
think  I  was  not  overly  keen  to  comply 
with  his  obliging  offer,  for  really,  to 
speak  Grod's  truth,  no  man  could  be 
more  well-bred  and  discreet  than  he 
was  in  making  me  that  same  offer. 
However,  for  all  that  I  could  either 
say  or  do,  he  was  really  so  pressing  with 
his  civility,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
very  coarse  conduct  on  my  part  to  have 
persisted  in  a  denial. 

Well,  so  ye  see  the  horse  being  so 
proffered,  and  the  proffer  so  consented 
to  by  me,  on  the  day  I  had  sorted  out 
of  the  week  I  was  to  be  there,  for  that 
aforesaid  and  same  journey  to  Doncas- 
ter, the  beast  was  brought  to  tlie  door 
of  the  house  where  I  staid,  and  there 
having  laid  my  legs  o'er  the  saddle,  I 
found  it  a  composed  and  canny  brute, 
Mr  M'Lauchlan  of  Fuddy's  fine  geld-* 
ing  was  no  surer  footed ;  and  so,  as  ye 
may  suppose,  me  and  the  horse,  I  on  its 
back,  rode  our  ways  towards  that  same 
boroughs-town  of  Doneaster,  and  the 
farther  I  rode,  and  the  mair  I  grew  ac- 
quaint with  the  horse,  the  mair  rea- 
son I  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  very 
fiolid  politcsse  of  my  civil  correspond- 
ent. 


But  to  make  a  short  of  a  long  tale, 
and  no  to  descant  and  enlarge  on  the 
civility  of  the  lada  at  the  inns  and  ta- 
verns that  we  passed, — ^indeed,  for  that 
matter,  they  were  ower'gleg  for  me ;  for* 
to  confess  a  fault,  they  mereby  wiled 
from  me  a  sixpence,  where  I  would 
have  gart  a  twal-pennies  do  at  the  door 
of  ony  stabler  in  all  Scotland.  But  at 
the  time  I  did  na  b^nidge  that  li- 
berality on  my  part,  having  so  fboty 
and  well-going  a  beeuBt  for  a  bethanl^ 
as  I  had  uat  aforesaid  and  the  same. 
But  rU  no  say  that,  now  and  then, 
when  I  thought  of  die  habit  and  re- 
pute of  the  Yorkshire  fcdk,  oonoeming 
their  horses,  I  hadna  a  drcMul  upon  me 
that  all  wasna  sound  at  the  bottom— 
the  more  especially  as  the  hone  lost  a 
shoe  soon  after  we  had  passed  through 
the  first  toll,  the  whidi  I  thought  a 
remarkable  thing.  However,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  horse  and  me  arrived  safe 
at  the  aforesaid  and  same  boroughs 
town  of  Doncaster,  and  no  beast,  after 
such  a  journey,  could  be  in  better  or« 
der,  than  was  that  aforesaid  and  same. 

But  now  I  have  to  rehearse  of  what 
ensued.  Ye're  to  know  and  under- 
stand,  that  there  was  then  in  Doncas- 
ter a  grand  ploy,  which  they  call  the 
Sen  Leger,  the  which  is  a  kind  of  a 
horse-race ;  but  no  like  our  creditable 
Leith  raees  of  (dd,  and  those  sprees  of 
moderation  of  the  same  sort  that's 
ha'den  in  their  stead  at  Musselbui^gh. 
— Really  the  King's  visit  was  just  a 
Sabbath  till't — ^never  was  seen  such  a 
jehuing  o'  coaches,  such  a  splashery  oT 
horses,  and  swearing  and  teanng  o'  gen* 
tlemen  and  flunkies ;  it  was  just  a  thing 
by  common. 

But  no  to  summer  and  winter  about 
you  dreadful  horse  races,  and  the 
gambling  there  anent,  enoug|i  to  make 
a  sober  man's  hair  stand  on  end^  I 
alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and 
1  gave  the  horse  the  same  and  afore* 
fiaid,  that  had  so  well  brought  me 
there,  to  an  hostler  lad ;  and  went  to 
see  what  I  might  be  able  to  do  in  tlie 
way  of  custom  among  the  shc^iis.  But 
the  wearyful  Sen  Leger  was  ahint 
every  counter ;  and  upon  the  whole 
it  was  but  a  thriftless  journey,  I 
soon  found,  that  I  had  come  upmi ; 
and  therefore  I  came  to  an  agreement 
with  myself,  in  my  own  mind,  to  00 
back  to  L>eeds,  and  then  think  iieam^ 
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ing  northward.  So  having  insthat  way  hring  my  own,  I'll  have  you  afore  the 

•resolved,  I  went  back  to  the  inns,  and  Sheriflf*. 

told  the  hostler  lad  to  have  the  horse  "  B — n  his  green  breeches  ! —  I 

<thesame  and  aforesaid  that  I  had  come  doesn't  care^-no,  nothing  at  all— for 


«leep,  because  of  the  extortionate  State  '^  By  jingo,  so  it  he's!"  was  the 
^of  ihe  inns.  But  I  know  not  ^hat  ne'er-do-wed's  answer,  and  I  saw  him 
•came  ower  me— isuidy  it  was  a  token  laughing  iu  his  sleeve ;  howsoever,  he 
flf  what  was  to  happen — I  got  but  had  a  remnant  of  impudence  yet  left, 
little  rest,  and  my  tnoughts  were  aye  and  he  said,  "  But  your  horse  was  a 
running  on  the  poor  horse,  the  same    mare." 

^d  aforesaid,  that  had  brought  me  At  this  my  corruption  rose,  and  I 
&om  Leeds,  and  more  especially  aacnt  could  stand  no  more,  but,  giving  a 
the  repute  of  the  Yorkshire  folk  as  powerful  stamp,  I  cried,  *^  Deevils  in 
lKH:se<KX»wpers.  nell !"  which  was  a  hasty  word  for  me 

However,  at  the  last,  I  had  a  com-    to  say,  ^  d'ye  think  111  tak  a  mare  for 
posed  refreshment,  and  I  rose  as  I  had   ahorse?" 

portioned,  and  went  to  the  inns,  and  So  he,  seeing  that  I  was  in  my  im« 
there  the  hostler  lad,  at  the  very  mi-  perative  mood,  as  Mr  Andrew  the 
a^te  the  hour  chimpit,  brought  forth,  schoolmaster  says,  put  his  tongue  inhia 
as  I  thought^  the  horse.  But,  think  cheek,  as  I  saw,  and  went  into  the  house 
what  was  my  consternation,  when  go-  of  the  inns,  and  brought  out  a  very  cl- 
ing to  loup  on  I  discovered  that  it  was  vil,well-fared,gentleman-likeman,the 
iiae  mair  Mr  Shalloons'  horse  than  I  landlord,  who  said  to  me,  with  great 
was  Mr  Shalloons.  eontrition,  that  their  stables  being  full, 

•   '^Lad,"8aidl,  ^'naneofyourtricka   and  some  of  the  grooms  drunk,  my 
iqpon  traveller8--that's  no  my  horse."    horse  had  been  unfortunately  hanged 
^'  By  glum  1"  says  he,  '^  it  he's    quite  dead,  and  his  skin  gone  to  the 
your  horse."  tan-pit ;  but  that,  to  make  an  indemni- 

; .  *^  Na,"  quo'  I,  "  I'll  take  my  oath  fication^  he  had  got  one  as  like  it  as 
en't,  that's  no  the  horse  I  brought  to  possible,  and  a  much  better  than  mine 
this  house."  was ;  however,  through  inadvertency, 

^'  It  he's  your  horse,  sir,  so  on  and  a  mare  had  been  brought.  ^'I  shall  not, 
be  ofl^"  said  he^  in  a  very  audacious  however,"  said  he,  "  make  two  words 
manner.  about  it;  your  horse,  I  think,  was 

**  I'll  never  lay  leg  out  o'er  that  worthfiftyguineaa— I  willpayyouthe 
beast  in  this  world,  for  to  a  surety  it's    money." 

no  mine.  Deil's  in  the  fallow,  does  he  "  Fifty  guineas !"  quo'  I ;  "  nane  o' 
think  what  might  come  on  me  if  I  were  your  fifty  guineas  to  me ;  he  was  worth 
catcht  riding  another  man's  horse  in  sixty  pounds  if  he  was  worth  a  far- 
YOTkshire?'^  thing." 

"I  tells  you,"  quo'  the  hostler,  "it  *'  I'll  pay  you  the  price,"  said  the 
be  your  horse — I  wouldn't  go  never  to  landlord,  '^  and  all  the  favour  I  ask 
tell  no  lies  about  it  A  nice  bit  of  in  return  is  that  you  will  not  tell  at 
blood  it  be  too— no  genleman  need  what  house  the  accident  happened ;" 
cross  better.— Please,  sir,  to  mount."  so  he  paid  me  the  money,  but  really 
"  Mount ! — do  ye  think  I'm  by  my-  I  was  for  a  season  not  easy  to  think  of 
sel,  and  that  I  dinna  ken  ae  horse  frae  the  way  that  such  a  sum  for  a  horse 
another  ?"  said  I :  "  that  horse  is  no  had  come  out  of  a  Yorkshire  hand 
mine,  and  mine  he'll  never  be,  so  gang  into  my  pouch.  Howsever,  as  the  horse 
back  to  the  stable,  and  bring  the  one  was  dead  and  gone,  I  could  make  no 
I  put  into  your  hands  yestreen,  or  I'U  better  o't  than  to  put  up  the  notes, 
maybe  find  a  way  to  gar  you."  which  I  did,  and  came  back  to  Leeds 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  be'nt  a  in  a  stage-coach,  thinking  all  the  way 
Tum  ane ;  why,  sir,  does  you  not  see  of  what  I  should  say  to  Mr  Shalloons ; 
that  there  white  foot? — your  horse  had  and  in  a  terrible  dread  I  was  that  he 
a  white  foot — which  be  a  testificate  would  not  be  content  with  the  sixty 
that  this  here  horse  he's  your  horse."     pound,  but  obligate  me  to  pay  a  ty- 

**  I  tell  you,  white  foot  or  black  foot,    rannical  sum. 
that's  BO  my  horse,  and  if  ye  dinna       Howsever,  having  considered  with 
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myself,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Leeds,  "  Half  the  difference,"  said  he, 

I  went  to  him — aye  thinking  of  the  '  and  the  horse  is  yours." 

Yorkshire  way  of  cheating  with  horses  *'  Make  it  piinds,  Mr  Shalloons,  and 

—and  I  said,  I'll  tak  him,"  quo*  I. 

*^  Mr  Shalloons,  yen's  a  very  con  vc-  "  Well,  pounds  let  it  be,"  said  he 

nient  and  quiet  beast  of  yours ;  would  — so  I  paid  him  the  five-and-thirty 

ye  do  a  friend  a  favour,  and  sell't  to  pounds  out  of  the  sixty,  by  the  whicli 

me  on  reasonable  terms  ?"  I  had  a  clear  profit  of  five-and-twen- 

'*  It  is,"  quo'  he,  "  a  very  passable  ty  pounds,  prwtei^  the  price  of  my 

liack — I  did  not  wish  to  part  wi't ;  ticket  by  tlic  coach,  which  is  an  evi- 

but  as  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  deuce  and  a  fact  to  me,  that  a  Scotch- 

you  shall  have  him  for  forty  guineas,"  man  may  try  his  hand  at  horse-flesh 

**  Forty  guineas,   Mr  Shalloons,"  with  a  Yorkshireman  ony  day  in  the 
cried  I — "  Na,  surely  you  could  never  year,  the  Si^n  I/Cger  fair-day  at  Don- 
look  for  that — Thirty  s  mair  like  the  caster  not  excepted, 
price. 
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The  theatres  have  commenced  with  bare  benches,  and  backless  scats.  The 
great  promise  for  the  season.  Coven t-  first  half-hour  of  this  carnal  agony 
Garden >  partially  eclipsed  during  the  must  have  put  the  most  benevolent 
last,  by  the  new  brilliancy  of  Drury-  criticism  out  of  temper,  and  are  we  to 
Lane,  was  determined  to  outshine  all  wonder  that  the  play  was  hissed,  when 
rivalry,  present  and  future  ;  and  its  hissing  was  the  only  way  to  escape 
opening  on  the  1st  of  October  un-  martyrdom  ?  Why  do  not  some  oif  our 
doubtedly  exhibited  a  coup  tVwil  of  archaeologists  make  themselves  immor- 
singular  beauty.  The  roof  of  the  pro-  tal,  and  disserfate  upon  the  composi- 
Bcenium  is  abrilliant  sky,  with  a  golden  tion  of  the  pit  of  the  last  century? 
sun  large  enough  to  enlighten  ten  such  Dry  bones,  Roman  buttons,  and  Saxon 
hemispheres.  The  ceiling  is  circular  shoe-ties,  have  had  their  day.  No  man 
and  celestiul,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  can  now  hope  to  build  an  eternal  fame 
such,  by  clouds,  glimpses  of  vivid  blue,  on  pitchers  and  tooth-picks,  Greek 
and  a  central  fountain  of  light,  a  chan-  as  they  may  be.  Hogarth  would  have 
delier  of  great  magnificence.  The  fron  ts  done  it  j  ustice,  and  ought  to  have  done 
of  the  boxes  are  all  golden ;  and  golden  himself  the  justice  of  leaving  its  picture 
without  the  glare  of  gold.  The  upper  for  his  fame.  The  first  rows  filled  by 
gallery  is  removed  to  a  more  undis-  youngTemplars,  full  of  country  fresh- 
coverable  elevation,  and  the  old  thun-  ness,  just  fledged  in  town  impudence, 
der  of  the  gods  is  thus  subdued  into  a  The  centre  blackened  with  a  gloomy 
murmur — ^a  fortunate  change  for  the  and  compressed  mass,  an  iron  pnalanx 
mortals.  A  multitude  of  subordinate  of  fierce  physiognomies,  the  veterans 
contrivances  for  comfort  and  security  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  coffee- 
have  been  adopted,  which  escape  the  houses,  when  coffee-houses  were,  what 
general  eye.  The  tiers  etat  have  been  they  ought  to  be,  chapels  of  ease  to 
remembered,  and  backs  have  been  put  Parnassus  ;  every  man  of  them  with  a 
to  the  scats  in  the  pit — a  grand  inno-  bag-wig  on  his  head,  a  rapier  by  his 
vation  in  theatres,  and  no  trivial  con-  side,  and  the  glory  of  Congreve,  Wy- 
venience.  It  might  be  a  curious  cal-  cherley,  and  Farquhar,  firm  on  hisbit- 
culus,  to  estimate  now  many  plays  have  ter  and  inky  lips, 
perished  for  the  want  of  this  comfort-  But  those  days  are  gone,  and  the  su- 
able application  to  the  backs  of  the  premacy  of  the  pit  is  gone  with  them, 
critics.  'Hhe  pitmen,  once  the  arbiters  LaImntitranni,etnoslabimur,  Citizens, 
of  the  drama,  were  in  the  most  trying  in  their  various  dimensions  of  body, 
situation  that  ever  exercised  human  occupy  the  place  of  the  Zoilusesdepart- 
patience.  M^hat  complacency  could  be  ed ;  the  apprentices,  from  thecomraer- 
cxpected  from  a  multitude  squeezed,  cial  population  of  Bow  Street,  and 
pinched,  trampled  on,  and  coudcnscd  its  environs,  occupy,  by  advantage  of 
into  an  old  pit-audience,  with  disconi-  neigbbourhootl,  the  early^places  or  the 
fort  assailing  them  in  every  point —  pit,  and  form  the  advanced  guard*  The 
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ladies/  bpnnetted,  capped,  and  snood-  who  held  a  high  rank  before  his  Ita- 

ed,  occupy  the  rear,  and,  with  some  lian  lour,  has  returned  with  improved 

adventurous  exceptions  that  push  for-  taste  and  science.    Whether  the  im- 

ward  as  eclaireurs  among  the  central,  provement  has  extended  to  his  tone, 

and  even  the  front  benches,  constitute  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.    Some  operas 

the  most  elevated,  as  well  as  the  most  are  awaiting  him,  and  he  will  have 

attractive  portion  of  the  tribunal — a  "  no  brother  near  the  throne."  Melo- 

tribunal  no  more.  The  spirit  of  judg-  dramas  are  announced,  and  both  thea- 

meut  is  fled.  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rha-  tres  will  take  the  field  with  a  nume- 

damanthus,  frown  no  longer ;  and  their  rous  cavalry.    A  squadron  from  Paris 

tenderer  substitutes  now  sit  out  un-  are  actually  under  orders  for  Covent 

repining  the  whole  five  hours,  with  Garden,  the  native  dramatists  having 

melo-dramas  in  their  eyes,  and  senti-  been  already  enlisted  by  Elliston.  Thus 

mentalism  going  on  at  their  ears.  Drury  Lane  is  again  to  be  violated  by 

Covent  Garden  commences  with  a  a  horse's  hoof.    But  the  managers  on 

considerable  dramatic  force.    Young,  both  sides  console  themselves  with  the 

who  sustained  his  reputation  so  eflec-  allowable  jest,  that  whatever  men  may 

tually  at  Drury  Lane,  will  now  have  do,  horses  are  notoriously  better  to 

a  broader  field  for  his  powers,  and  they  draw. 

are  certainly  popular  in  a  very  hign  Rival  raelo-dramas  are  already  brist- 
degree.  A  new  actor,  Rayner,  who,  ling  with  dreadful  note  of  preparation  ; 
after  having  been,  as  aa  amateur,  an  the  whole  machinery  of  nature  is  fear- 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Emery,  has  lessly  brought  into  requisition.  The 
become  an  actor  in  his  range  of  parts,  Ganges  is  already  announced  at  Drury 
has  already  exhibited  unusual  vivid-  Lane ;  Vesuvius  is  preparing  a  coun- 
ness  and  energy.  Whether  he  has  hu-  ter  wonder  at  Covent  Garden.  An 
mour  equal  to  his  force,  is  yet  to  be  earthquake  nearly  ready  at  the  one,  is 
discovered,  but  he  has  palpably  made  to  be  combated  by  a  comet  at  the 
an  impression  upon  the  audience.  The  other.  Neither  side  relies  on  native 
strength  of  the  campaign  will  proba-  phenomena.  A  cascade  of  the  most 
bly  De  in  comedy  and  opera,  and  thus  formidable  dimensions  is  already  tra- 
it must  continue  till  a  great  tragic  act-  veiling  by  easy  stages  from  Paris,  and 
ress  appears.  Tragedy  is  supreme,  to  meet  this  with  an  overwhelming 
and  when  a  woman  of  tragic  talent  superiority,  a  steam-boat  is  waiting  at 
shall  tread  the  stage,  all  its  minor  per-  Calais,  to  bring  over  a  general  confla^ 
formances  must  give  way.     Sinclair,  gration. 
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X 

Dear  North,  ready,  Elliston  himself,  (the  rogue  is 

I  CANNOT  possibly  do  that  article  worth  the  world,  after  all,  in  comedy,) 

upon  the  Digarama  this  month  ;  so  Wallack,  Listen,  Dowton,  Terry,  and 

you  must  get  on  without  it,  and  I  am  Harley  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  there  is 

sure  you  have  plenty.  Kitty — "  beautiful  Kitty !" — who  can 

The  fact  is,  1  fell  in  love  last  Thurs-  speak  a  hundred  times  more  music 

day,  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world 

world ;  and  am  now  sitting  at  my  bow-  can  sing.    Coven t-Garden  seems  to  be 

window,  fronting  the  Regent's-Park,  dreaming  this  season,  as  well  as  the 

watching  thePaddington  coaches  as  they  last. 

pass,  and  sighing  and  growing  quite  "  Doctor !  the  thanes  fly  from  me  !*• 

lack-a-daisical.    If  you  think  it  likely  They  are  losing  all  their  showy  neo- 

you  shall  be  short,  perhaps  I  may  get  pie.  Improvements,  however,  (and  ef- 

ftoettc  towards  the  1.5th;  and  ''  loss  fective  ones,)  have  been  made  about 

of  innocence,"  you  know,  (I  mean  my  the   house  ;    and    Young,     Sincto, 

own   innocence,)    "sounds  well   in  Charles  Kcmblc,  Miss  Paton,  and  Miss 

verse."     But  tWs  by  the  way.  As  for  Chester,  will  bring  something, 

town,  there  is  nothing  stirring  in  it.  And  what  did  they  do  at  opening?. 

The  two  great  Theatres  opened  on  Why,  both  places  dull  enough.  Much 

the  1st,  Drury  with  a  swinging  com-  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  The  Rivals — 

pany,  and  a.  show  and  a  dance  two  sterling,  but  stale.    There  was  a  new 

nights  before.  They  have  Kean,  IVIac-  farce,  however,  with  a  horrible  name 
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in 

to  articulate  at  Drury-Lane, — Stelia 
and  Leatherlungs,  "  Stella  and  Lea- 
therlungs !" — What  a  combination.— 
It's  like 

**  There  was  a  ladt/i 

And  she  loved  a  sroine.** 

They  say  the  piece  is  Colman's.  A 
dull  amdr,  whoever  may  be  the  author. 
In  the  book  way^  nothing  at  all  new 
•^that  isy  nothing  worth  talking  about 
hi  Maga.  But  these  last  two  Numbers 
of  yourS;,  b^  the  bye^  have  played  the 
very  devil  m  Cockaigne.  Poor  Hazlitt, 
I  am  told^  is  going  about  absolutely 
frantic ;  and  aU  the  ale  at  the  South- 
ampton Arms  turned  sour  the  moment 
^^  The  General  Question"  came  out. 
Tell  Tickler  this^  if  you  love  me. 

Talking  of  Hazlitt,  I  had  the  stran- 
gest dream  of  King  Leigh  last  night ! 
I  thought  he  was  come  over  from  Italy, 
and  had  taken  theWhite  ConduitHoiise 
Tea  Gardens.  It's  true^  upon  my  word. 
I  saw  him  in  the  bar^  as  plain  as  ever 
I  saw  him  in  my  life— in  a  straw  hat> 
and  a  foreign  air— quite  smirking  and 
genteel-like.  He  was  ^^  setting  down" 
the  little  loaves^  and  pats  of  butter^  as . 
they  went  out  ^om  tne  sanctum,  in  a 
bran  new  Fairbum's  pocket-book^  with 
a  red  morocco  back ;  while  the  waiter 
boys  ran  about^  scalding  people  with 
the  hot  water  out  of  the  tea-kettles. 
Very  odd,  wasn't  it? — You  haven't 
heard  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

I  did  understand,  certainly,  some 
time  back,  that  Cockaigne  was  rebel- 
lious, about  his  Majesty's  stay  abroad, 
and  refused  any  longer  to  be  governed 
as  a  province;  but  White  Conduit- 
House  is  so  near  Islington ;  and  that 
afikir  of  the  washerwoman ;  it  can 
hardly  be ! 

Heigho ! — I  am  very  much  in  love, 
Christopher !  But  I  Know  you  hate 
these  kind  of  affairs. 

And  yet^  if  you  could  but  see  the 
object ! 

Talking  of  love,  I  had  such  a  batch 
of  Lafittc  last  night,  my  dear  friend ! 
with  an  improved  Anchovy  toast;  and 
not  the  ghost  of  a  head-ache  this  morn- 
ing. Ambrose  shall  have  the  direc- 
tions for  the  toast  immediately ;  though 
I  hope  to  be  down  before  your  next 
jollification. 

I  stop,  for  a  moment^  to  make  a  do- 
zen of  oysters  happy. 

They  are  gone — tlie  little  dears ! — 
Natives  they  were.  So  white,  so 
plump^— they  put  me  in  mind  of  Kitty 
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Stephens  (bless  her !)  exactly.  I  could 
have  eaten  another  dozen,  it  I  had  not 
been  in  love.  There  was  one  of  the 
departed  rather  thinner  than  the  rest ; 
perhaps  he  was  in  love  too  1 

There  is  a  providence,  my  dear 
North,  even  in  the  eating  of  an  oyster ! 
I  could  moralize,  when  I  think  how 
different  might  have  been  the  lot  ci 
tlMtt  little  rogue  who  looked  leaner— 
(I  think  he  was  in  love) — ^than  hia 
companions.   How  he  must  hug  him- 
self where  he  is,  reflecting  where  he 
might  have  been!    He  mi^t  have 
lived  on,  perhaps,  even  to  old  age,  and 
never  have  been  caught.    The  dred* 
ging-pole  might  have  passed  over  him, 
year  after  year ;  leaving  him  to  pine^ 
and  be  neglected,  and  grow  all  beard, 
and  go  out  of  season  f  Or  he  mi^t 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  nets,  and 
yet  afterwards  droppea  by  accident  on 
the  beach ;  where  he  would  have  died 
deserted !  slowly  roasting  in  the  sun, 
and  with  the  conviction  too,  in  his 
agony,  that  he  should  not  be  fit  to  eaC 
wnen  all  was  overl  Or,  (cruellest  fate 
of  all !)  after  getting  safe  as  ftr  as  Bil- 
linsgate,  fate  might,  as  I  may  say,  have 
overtaken  him  between  the  boat  and 
the  lip ;  he  might  have  been  bought 
by  an  itinerant  dealer,  instead  of  my 
respectable  fishmonger ;  been  erica 
about  in  a  ricketty  cart,  or  exposed  in 
a  tub  at  the  comer  of  an  alle^ ;.  and, 
at  last,  his  feelings,  insulted  with  thick 
vinegar  and  black  pepper^  have  found 
a  horrible  grave  in  tne  stomach  of  m 
coal-heaver  I    * 

liut  don't  let  Ebony  say  I  am  net* 
glecting  him ;  for  positively  there  is 
nothing  that  you  would  listen  to  "  ex- 
tant" here.  Apropos  though,  diere  is 
2^  Diorama,  Did  you  see  it  in  Fa^ 
ris  ? — ^No.  WeU,  but  you  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  (if  ever  by  accident 
you  take  them  up)  about  the  scaffidd- 
ing  on  the  Chapel  view, — and  the  wotlc- 
men  at  which  the  French  General 
threw  stones,-^-and  the  pots,  and  the 
tools,  and  the  broken  marble^ — and 
all  that  ? — ^A  good  deal  of  it  ia  tnu 
enough. 

The  workmen  certainly  did  not  de- 
ceive me;  but  I  confess  I  took  the 
planks  and  trowels,  (they  are  at  a  dla< 
tance,  understand,  £rom  the  figures  ol 
the  men,)  to  be  part  of  the  preparationi 
used  in  putting  up  the  pictdre.  And 
what  helps  the  illusion  a  good  deal,  ia, 
that  the  building  in  whidi  you  stand 
is  actually  incomplete^-^£uJl  dTinaaon 
18 
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and  Ivicklay^v^  and  their  ma<«^  de  ment>  wd  IMotama.and  aUr-vba^i  iB 

gtterre.  it  to  yoa,  who  want  a  discourse  upon 

The  landscape  picture — the  Valley  the  Plgaimna  ?  or  to  me^  who  have 

in  Switxerland— you  would  like,  if  '^  a  silent  sorrow/'  and  i^  title  rest  of 

pO^sihlej  better  tnan  the  first  view;  it,  you  know-^what  is  it?)>^  For 

out  it  is  daaeieal  (of  course)  to  like  w^ichjoyhasno  Dalm/'ands(HnethiBg 

th^dhapel  best;  and  the  outline  of  else  no  sting?  Absolutely,  I  have  seen 

the  farm-house  in  front  of  this  view  nothing  that  has  entertained  me  these 

is  really  magical.  It  is  difficult  to  per-  three  days,  except  that  ^e  apotheoa- 

suade  myself,  even  with  a  knowledge  ries  have  got  .<xAriolet9,  which  some^ 

of  the  real  jGiict,  that  the  house  13  not  thing  annoys  the  dimdies.    The  Old 

a  distinct  olitject,  apart'  Arom  the  rest  Bailey  sessions  banning  yesterday 

of  the  picture;  and  the  view,  general-  was  a  little  relief;  butr-very  dull— 

ly  indeed,  a  compound  of  modd  as  well  all  petty  larcenies.    You  will  hear  of 

as  painting.  The  whole  beats  panora-  laj   committing  an  atrocity  mysdf 

ma,  and  oosmorama,  and  Covent-Gai^  within  Uiis  day  or  two— -just  for  no* 

den  sqenery  to  boot— dean  out  of  the  velty — ^if  Sophia  Amelia— (but  you 

field.  shan't  know  her  name)  does  not  re« 

Wd},  then  ;— besides  the  Diorama,  lent. 
what  18  there  ?  Why,  there  is  Mac-        Farewell !  I'll  send  the  verses,  if  I 

Adam'a  new  pavement,  begun  in  St  happen  to  write  them.    Ah,  Cluisto- 

Jamfm's  Square ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  pher ! — ^But  I  may  live  to  catch  you  in 

tried  in  a  minute.  Then  there  are  bd-  love  some  day.— Odso !  I  almost  for- 

locms,  too,  abounding,  since  the  gas  got  to  ask — were  you  ever  in  London 

companies  fill  them  by  contract,  but  at  Michaelmas  ?    It's  a  fpirtni^t  now 

no  new  feature ; — ^I  wish  somebody  almost  since.;  and  I  protest  I  smdl . 

would  go  up  bj  moon-light,  roast  goose  still. 

And  all  this — ^balloons,  and  pave-  T. 
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Walton's  Complete  Angler  is  a  de-  Athens  cannot  perhaps  feel  an  ade- 

Hghtful  book,  that  is  certain ;  but  it  quate  sympathy.    Yet,  we  are  now 

cannot  be  so  intensely  delightful  to  speaking  rather  for  others  than  for  onr« 

€ksotdsh  as  to  Englidi  readers.    Old  aelves.  We  do  venerate  the  '^  old  man 

Iiaak  was  a  Londoner.    He  not  only  doquent,"  as  tmlv  as  the  very  worst 

wrote  the  Lives  of  Five  English  Wor-  angler  in  Cockney-land  ;  while  we  flatf 

thies,  but  he  lived  in  Fleet-Street,  in  ter  oursdves,  that  we  are  as  perfect 

the  boose  third-west  from  the  comer  adepts,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Of 

jof  Chancery-Lane ;  where  he  was  (ao-  the  ddightful  art  in  which  he  excd* 

cording  to  a  tradition  in  his  family)  led,  as  any  brother  of  the  angle — ^Mr 

^  a  wfinlesale  linen-draper,  or  Ham-  Major  himself  not  excepted— between 

burgh  merchant."    Londoners,  there-  Charing^iross  and  Cheapside. 
-foe,  claim  him  as  dieir  own  dear  .old        There  are  indeed  many  circnmstan- 

Izadc ;  and  even  the  Cockneys  feel  that  ces,  ind^ndent  even  of  its  intrinsic 

they  have  an  interest  in  the  benign  oc-  merits,  that  render  this  book  singular- 

togenarian.    There  is,  perhaps,  some-  ly  captivating.    It  was  written  by  an 

tlmig  John  Gilpinish  about  him ;  and  old  man,  who,  buried  in  the  thick  mista 

having  been,  beyond  aU  doubt,  ''a  and  close  air  of  a  noisy  city,  and  occu- 

London  citizen,  of  credit  and  renown,"  pied  in  pursuits  that  almost  always,  to 

hia  repotatwn  is  cheric^ed  in  that  me-  a  certain  d^ee,  narrow  the  range  of 

tropous  with  a  tenderness  and  seal  with  natural  fedings,  and  sadly  benumb 

which  we  inhabitants  of  the  Modem  their  dastidty,  seems  yet  to  have  pre:- 


*  The  Complete  Angler  of  Isaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  Extensively  embel- 
lished with  £iigr»¥ings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  from  Origind  Pidntings  and  Dnwings, 
by  firsUiate  Artists.  To  which  are  added,  an  Introductory  Essay ;  the  I/innoan  Ar- 
rangement of  the  yarious  River^Fish  delineated  in  the  Work ;  and  Illustrative  Notes. 
Loodon ;  John  Major,  Fleet-Street,  adjoining  Seijeant's-Inn.    1883. 
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urreA,  trnteinted  and  utiMed^  the 
ft€8hnefl8'of  all  his  hoyiah  eiiioyiDetitB> 
and  eren  his  infant  delight  in  the 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  smeUs^the 
idr>  Uie  imulic,  the  flowers,  and  the 
nwning  waters,  of  the  country.  He 
aeems  to  have  felt,  to  the  last  issues  of 
protracted  Ufle,  that ''  God  niade  the 
txmntry ;  man  itke  town;"  and,  certain- 
ly, humhle,  and,  for  the  most  part,  art- 
less, as  Ins  descriptions  are,  ihey  im« 
press  ui  throughout  with  a  oonsdous- 
ness  of  that  truth.  The  old  citizen,  on 
hiaway  eren  to  the  river  side,  seems 
to  ^rg^  wholly  the  world  in  which  he 
lived;  and  afterdie  first  rise  of  a  gray- 
ling,  a  trout,  or  a  salmon,  **  the  smoke 
has  all  past  away  from  his  eyes,"  and 
he  steps  along  tne  meadows,  ihroi:^ 
among  the  feeding  or  staring  Idne,  with 
as  careless  a  heart  as  Dobhm  or  Hob- 
biilol — a  wholesale  lineiu<braper  no 
more — and  forgetfulof  Hamburgh  and 
Holland. 

This  is,  in  ibet,  the  charm  of  the 
^'  Comolete  Angler."  We  do  not  so 
mudi  tnink  that  we  are  reading  an  old 
book,  as  that  we  are  listening  to,  or 
walking  with,  an  old  man.  That  old 
man,  without  intending  it,  reveals  to 
us  his  sweet,  pure,  gentle,  guileless, 
and  enlightened  character.  We  fed 
that  he  is,  ^'  in  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity, 
a  child ;"  using  yAi  in  its  old  accept** 
tion  of  wisdom ; — and  we  deliver  our- 
selves up  to  the  full  possession  ai  the 
gpint  of  the  sport,  men  that  sport  is 
partaken  with  our  friend  and  mtheri 

But  we  have  said,  that  dd  laaak  is 
more  tenderly  bdoved  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  We  have  no  immoise 
«lde8  in  OUT  small  kingdmn.  Fishing 
streams  intersect  our  most  populous 
towns ;  and  we  have  ourselves  caught 
fish  in  the  market-place  of  a  populous 
village,  and  laid  them  out  for  oiq^y 
on  the  ston&-8tq>s  leading  up  to  the 
Cross,  erected  by  the  piety  of  our  po- 
pish ancestors.  Such  a  b^ng  as  Izaak 
Walton  could  never  have  been  in  Scot- 
land. And  therefore  we  do  not  tho- 
roughly understand  dther  his  charac- 
ter, or  the  impassioned  veneration  with 
.which  it  is  regarded.  He  is  rather  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  oddity ;  and  the 
book  itself  is  not  so  much  felt  as  the 
.  real  record  of  the  experiences  cf  a  flesh 
and  Uood  old  man ;  as  a  pleasant,  al- 
•thouffh  somewhat  unnatural  fiction, 
.too  often  bordering  upon  silliness ;  and 
to  a  grave,  philosophical  people  like  us, 
throughout  tinged  ¥dth  a  childish  and 


UUmian  spirit.  Now,  in  all  this,  we  ive 
partly  in  the  right,  and  partly  in  the 
wrong,  as  might  be  shewn  in  a  few 
words.  But  we  have  some  other  pve- 
fritory  remarkato  make,  so  let  the  Wal^ 
tonites  settle  it  as  they  will. 

In  Scotland— and,  to  be  sure,  in 
many  districtsof  England  too— -angHiu^ 
is  quite  a  difibrent  affidr  fttmi  what  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Iiaak  cat  his  son 
Charles.  It  i»— all  the  best  angling  is 
—rather  a  wild,  difficult,  adventurous, 
and  vigorous  pastime*  It  partakes  of 
the  paadon  of  savaee  life— a  passion 
which,  like  that  of  me  young  poet,  so 
i)eautifrillv  described  by  Wordswotftii, 
for  natural  scenery, ''  lianqta"  tile  tme 
angler,  and  carries  him  to  the  ritar  «r 
lake  side  in  a  fever.  To  him  th(B  niwiaj 
of  the  waterfall  brinn  a  thousand  eagsfr 
dreams— the  liquid  lapse  of  knral 
streams  decoys  him  away  into  house- 
less solitudes—the  south  or  west-wind 
that  drops  the  "  feed"  upon  the  pool, 
comes  from  the  long  mountain  ^im,  at 
whose  head  the  river  has  its  source— » 
and  the  clouds  that  throw  their  ''  killii 
ing  shadows"  over  his  flies,  are  seen 
travelling  over  peak  and  precipice. 
Loneliness,  drearmess,  utter  seclusion 
frxim  human  life,  relieved  by  uneaqpect- 
ed  hospitality  in  some  hut,  unseen  ^ 
the  angler  is  at  its  very  door,  or  by  the 
figure  of  some  shi^hera  staUdns  by  on 
his  own  occupation — these  are  toe  duii- 
racters  of  the  Scottish  anglor's  amnae- 
men  t  on  moor  and  by  mountaiii — moi^ 
or  less  marked;  but  stiU  aomethiqg 
ver^  remote  indeed  from  the  aoeDary  in 
which  Walton  delighted^  and  whieh  he 
so  vividl J  ddineatecL  -  Much,  nAdoalM^ 
there  is  m  common  flmooff  all  sa^m^; 
and  therefore  Walton  can  be  indimmmt 
to  none;  nay,  must. be  ddig^tful  to 
all.  But.  the  cnthusiaam,  the  vensMM 
tion,  the  reverence,  are  to  be  Ibuiid  in 
England  only,  and  eipecially  in  and 
about  London^  -• 

Now,  should  thesa  paragraphs  meet 
the  eye  of  some  well-inrarmedf  welU 
occupied  man,  who  never  threw  a  line 
in  his  life,  he  will  wonder  whataU  tfaia 
is  that  we  are  vniting  about )  uid  biq^ 
ly  remember  Dr  Johnson's  difinition. 
Friend !  purchase  forthwith  Mr  Ma- 
jor's edition  of  the  Complete  Ang^^ 
and  the  mystenr  vrill  be  solved.     ' 

Begin,  ^kxL  friend !  with  the  plateaj 
and  you  will  feel  yourself— «nlesa  yon 
are  indeed  a  hopeless  thorondh-iiaeed 
in-grained  son  of  Mammon,  iK^goflsd 
into  a  dim  imperfect  sympathy,    ~^^ 
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tbewiplo  ideuures  that  leem  therein 
flihidowed  forth,  fidiold^  fint  of  aU, 
Walton  smrounded  and  crowned  by 
tibe  Oraoes^  and  beghi  to  aak  youiaelr, 
what  could  be  in  the  diaraeter  of  that 
old  man^  to  inspnw  Geniosso  to  figure 
his  bust.  Look  on  the  little  Cupids^ 
^blematical  of  the  theory  and  prac* 
doe  of  ang^ing-Hme  letting  like  a  wise- 
acre at  midnidit  by  lunplight,  on  a 
hig^-baGked  elbow-^oiair^  in  a  trellioed 
\fom^f  with  1^  on  knee,  and  poring 
knowingly  through  an  eye-Rlass  on 
some  cunning  Yolume,  and  w  other 
marching  boldly  by  dawning  mom- 
fddne  ainong  the  watex^iHes,  with  rod 
and  landh^-net,  pannier  on  back^  and 
gaiters  mid-way  up  his  thighs.  The 
aitiat  who  oonoeived  that  pretty  fjEind- 
fv^  design,  was  an  angler.  Look  at 
these  wee  jolly  youths^  Piscalor,  Ve- 
nator, and  Auceps,  good  fdlows,  well 
met^  *^  and  prooedUng  to  drink  their 
morning  draught  at  the  Thatched- 
Housein  Hodsden ;''  and,.in  the  grace- 
fill  freedom  of  that  angler's  salutation, 
1^  'a  Wesson  of  courtesy  and  humani- 
ty.; (Mr  Join  that  party  in  the  meadow, 
bdbw  tne  shadow  of  the  yiUage  church 
(ower,and  hark  to  pretty  Maudlin, 
the  milk-maid,  sihsing  that  smooth 
sbng  whieh  waa  made  by  Kit  Marlow, 

.<*  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love;*' 

while  her  mother  re|^es,  in  the  second 
part^  ^^  If  love  and  aU  the  world  were 
young,"  which,  she  saith,  ^'  indeed  fits 
mebestiiow,whenthecare8  of  the  world 
begin  to^  take  hold  of  me."  Why,  from 
kmdi^  At  the  very  pJate;,  yoo  will 
join  in  bestowing  Sir  Huonas  Over- 
bnry's  miUMnaias  wiah  upon  Maud- 
lin— ''  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring, 
and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store 
qf  floweito  stuck  round  about  ner  wind- 
ingHBheet"  But  indeed  all  the  {dates 
are  most  beautiful ;  and  perhaps  in  no 
former  editk>n,  (alUiough'  we  wish  not 
to  undervalue  any  of  them,)  are  they 
more  delicately  or  characteristically 
touched  than  in  this  oi  Mr  Major. 
We  have  likewise  a  well-written  Life 
of  Father  Walton.  The  bode  is  a 
charming  specimen  of  typogi^phy,  and 
the  siae  i^  for  a  side-podKet.  Alas  I 
our  copy  is  already  soiled,  though  only 
six  moons  old,  for  it  has  been  our  com- 
panion on  sevcsal  excursions  among  the 
<' hc^owa  of  the  hills ;"  and  this,  aU 
the  world'  knows,  has  been  a  rainy 
Bfaaon..: 


A  rainy  seaspn  in  troth— >too  miu^ 
so  for  the  angler's  liking.  IsaiJs,  wi$b 
his  gronnd-^nshing,  could,  no .  ooubi^ 
have  filled  his  pannier  one  day  in  the 
week,  on  an  average  of  the  season. 
But  we,  like  Chaiies  Cotton,  (whom 
perhaps  in  too  many  things  we  resem- 
Die)  confine  our  practice  chiefly  to  the 
fly.  For  that  we  need  make  no  apo- 
Ic^ ;  for.  afrer  all,  fly-fishing  alone 
deserves  the  name  (^  angling.  .  From 
March  till  this,  the  15&  of  October, 
scarcely  has  there  been  one  mUd,  sc^t, 
gienial,  shadowy  da^,  with  now  and 
then  a  mwst  hour  intermingled  with 
the  breoEv  dry,  for  our  silent  solitary 
trade*  We  cang^t  the  tranMtory  ^on 
as  it  crept  along  our  own  merry  rivu- 
let, and  took  it  before  the  sudden 
plump  of  rain  discoloured  its  limpsd 
darkness.  Several  times  we  did  so, 
and  on  a  never-to-be-foigotten  Wed^ 
nesdav,  we  struck  the  ^'  monarch  of 
the  flood."  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  we  felt  our  nook  slip  from  hia 
jaw,  just  as  we^  had  laid  him  on  the 
shelving  gravel  isle,  with  his  silver 
side  so  beautifully  spotted,  shining  in 
the  moonlight  just  then  breanng 
through  a  cloud*  But  on  that  Wed- 
nesday we  had  hooked  him  by  the 
tongue ;  imd  there  at  last  he  lay,  our 
own,  in  spite  of  aU  the  Naiads.  Ftmr 
pound  weight,  Mr  Ms^or,  twentywtwo 
ounces  to  the  pound>  as  brilliant  a 
trout  as  ever  glijttered  on  the  banks  of 
Dove.  A  nobler  nev^  lay  on  the  &M. 
slab  within  that  littk  dome,  (not  yet 
utterly  decayed,)-  ^^.Pi9€atarihu».aa^ 
erutn,  where  Charles,  albeit  wild  and 
petulant,  listened,  well-pleased  and 
reverently,  to  his  fiither  Izaak,  or  sung 
to  Uie  good  old  man— 

^  Oh !  how  happy  here's  our  leisure! 
Oh !  how  innocent  onr  pleasure  ! 
Oh !  ye  valleys !  oh,  ye  mountains ! 
Oh !  ye  groves  and  crystal  fountains! 
Now  I  rove  at  liberty,  . 
By  turns,  to  co^e  and  visit  ye !" 

Gentle  reader,  whoever  thou  art, 
angler,  or  ignorant  of  the  river's  joy, 
wilt  thou  wnile  away  a  leisure  heuir 
over  the  "  Conference  ?"  Whether 
wouldst  thou  choose  air,  earth,  or  wa- 
ter, for  the  element  of  thy  recreation  ? 
Here,  in  this  "  Conference,"  is  that 
wei^ty  matter  debated,  and  hear  how 
courteously  Piscator  yidds  precedaioe 
in  the  debate  to  his  hunting  and 
hawking  brethren— 
'  «^  But,  Gentlemen,  though  I  bt  abklo 
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do  this,  I  am  not  so  unmannerly  as  to  en- 
gioss'aU  the  discourse  to'myself ;  and  there- 
fore, you  two  having  declared  yourselves, 
the  one  to  be  a  lover  of  hawlu>  uie  other  of 
hounds,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  what 
you  can  say  in  the  commoidation  of  that 
recreation  which  each  of  you  love  and  prac- 
tise ;  and  having  heard  what  you  can  say, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  exercise  your  attention 
with  what  I  cab  say  concerning  my  own 
recreation  and  Art  of  Angling,  and  by  this 
means,  we  shall  make  the  way  to  seem  the 
shorter :  and  if  you  like  my  motion,  I  would 
have  Mr  Falconer  to  begin. 

Auceps  consents  to  the  motion  with 
all  his  heart.    Is  not  this  spirited  ? 

^  And  first,  for  the  element  I  used  to 
trade  in,  which  is  the  Air,  an  element  of 
more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that, 
doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water  ; 
for  though  I  sbmetimcs  deal  in  both,  3ret 
the  air  is  most  properly  mine.    I  and  my 
Hawks  use  that,  and  it  yields  us  most  re- 
creation ;  it  stops  not  the  high  soaring  of 
my  noble  generous  Falcon  ;  in  it  she  as- 
cends to  such  an  height,  as  the  dull  eyes  of 
beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  ele-^ 
vatioBS  t  in  the  air  my  troops  of  Hawks 
soar  upon  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in 
the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and 
converse  with  the  Gods ;  therefore  I  think 
my  Eagle  ia  so  justly  stiled  Jove's  servant 
in  ordinary :  and  that  very  Falcon,  that  I 
am  now  going  to  see,  deserves  no  meaner  a 
title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flkfht  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  D8b£1us,  to  have 
her  wings  scorched  by  the  sun's  heat,  she 
flies  80  near  it,  but  her  mettle  makes  her 
careless  of  danger ;  for  she  then  heeds  no« 
thing,  but  makes  her  nimble  pinions  cut 
the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  hwhway 
over  the  steqpest  mountains,  and  deepest 
livers,  and  in  her  glorious  career  looks  with 
contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  mag- 
nificent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder 
at ;  from  wliich  height  I  can  make  her  to 
descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth  (which 
•   she  both  knows  and  obeys)  to  accept  of 
meat  from  my  hand,  to  own  rae  for  her 
Master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  will- 
ing the  next  day  to  afibrd  me  the  like  re- 
creation." 

Auceps  then,  for  a  little  while,  di- 
gresses from  his  hawks^  and  speaks  of 
tlie  other  denizens  of  air.  No  wonder 
this  hook  is  a  favourite  with  Words* 
worthy  for  is  not  this  a  pretty  prose 
lyrical  ballad  ^ 

'*  Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air, 
those  that  be  not  Hawks,  are  both  so  manv 
and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind, 
that  I  must  not  let  them  pass  without  some 
observations:  they  both  feed  and  refresh 
him ;  feed  him  with  their  choice  bodies, 
and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly  voices. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the  scvctal 


kinds  of  fowl  by  which  this  U  dbae  ;  and 
his  curious  palate  pleaJsed  by  day,  jmd  i^iidi- 
with  theb  ver^  excreihents  aflRird  him  a 
sof^  lodging  at  night.  These  I  will  pass 
by,  but  not  those  lUUe  nhnble  mundans  of 
the  air,  that  warble. forth  their  curious  dit- 
ties, with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them 
to  the  shame  of  art. 

'*  As  first  the  Lark,  when  she  means  to 
rejoice ;  to  cheer  herself  and  tiiose  that 
hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earthy  and 
nngs  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air,  and 
having  ended  her  heavenly  employment^ 
grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  musk 
descend  to  the  dull  e«rth,  whidb  she  wooU 
not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

«'  How  do  the  Black-bird  and  Thxisid 
with  their  melodious  voices  bid  wetoometo 
the  cheerful  Sprinig,  and  in  their  fixed 
noonths  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art 
or  instrument  can  reach  to  ? 

^'  Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  As 
like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as  namdy 
the  Leverock,  the  Titlark,  the  little  Linnec^ 
and  the  honest  Robin,  that  loves  mimldiid 
both  alive  and  dead. 

^^  But  the  Nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  kmd 
music  out  of  her  little  instrumental  thfoatc 
that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  mi« 
rades  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midni^^ 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  verr  Often,  the  clear 
airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natiiral  notaff 
and  fidUng,  the4oublingandredoaldlngof 
her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  say;  Lovd,  what  muue  hast  thou  pro- 
vided for  the  saints  in  Heaven,  when  tnon 
affindest  bad  men  such  music  on  Earth  V} 


He  then  retams  to  his  hawks^ 
he  says  are  usually  distiDgaiBhed  inta 
two  lands^  "  the  long-wifljjed  a»i  the 
short-winged  hawk,  mencioidiig  the 
Tariieties  /^  chiefly  in  use  amoiuait  xu 
in  this  nation."  But  izaak  prtybaUy. 
knew  not  much  about  hawki^  ana^ 
besides,  Piscator  is  to  be  the  chief  in* 
terlocutor. 

Neither  do  we  know  mudi  about 
hawking,  but  we  have  seen  the  pae^ 
time.  It  was  long — long  f^go-HMrae 
twenty  years,  and  upwiurda,  in  ofiir 
boyish  days.  The  scene  was  a  wide 
moor^  Just  begimuii^  to  Be  endoaed,  io 
that  there  were  here  and  th^re  hk.tiie 
wild^  patches  of  barley^  oats,  and  po* 
tato-ground^  the  birth-place  and  the' 
haunt  of  many  partridges.  When  fit' 
was  rumoured  throu^  the  pariah  that 
Lord  Eglinton's  hooded  hawln,  with 
bells,  and  lures^  and  setters,  and  game- 
keepers, Were  to  be  that  day  on  the' 
Moor  of  Eaglesham,  how-w«  bnnt 
from  the  school-house  at  ^  the  -piw  . 
hour^  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Hmcaiff 
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Ifte  mmbeanis  in  the  ridnbow^  and 
scoured  alon^  the  moor !  All  was  won- 
derfiil  and  wild^  and  what'  eager  rap- 
ture leapt  at  our  hearts^  wh»i  the 
l^arcel  flew  aloft,  and  kept  circling  in 
the  air  till  the  game  was  sprung^  and 
theii  die  fli^  of  fury  and  of  fear  I 
But  we  forget  ourselves^  and  therefore 
sAy,  in  the  "words  of  Auceps-^ 

**  But  lest  i  should  breid^  the  rules  of 
drility  with  you,  by  taking  up  more  than 
the- proportion  ef  time  allotted  to  me,  I 
will  here  break  off,  and  entreat  you,  Mr 
Veiialor,  to  «ay  \i^hat  you  are  able  in  the 
commendation  of  Hunting,  to  which  you 
are  so  much  afifected.*' 

VenatoAr  rioW  takes  up  the  argument, 
andfblkywing  the  same  train  of  reason- 
ing with  Auoeps,  who  began  with  eu- 
logizing the  air,  he  pronounces  the  fol- 
io wuigDriefpan^yric  on  the  earth : — 

*^  Wdl,  sir,  and  I  will  now  take  my 

tunii  and  will  first  begin  with  a  oommen- 

dation  of  the  Earth,  as  you  have  done  most 

excellently  of  the  Air ;  the  earth  being  that 

cionent  upon  which  I  drive  my  pleasant, 

wholesoQie,  hungry  trade.    The  earth  is  a 

solid,  settled  ekment;  an  element  most 

onivexiaUy  beneficial  both  to  man  and 

beast;  to -men  who  have  their  several  re. 

creaitictfis  upon  it,  as  Horse-races,  Hunting, 

sweet  smells,  pleasant  walks;  the  Earth 

feeds  man*  and  aU  those  several  beasts  that 

bodi  feed  nim,  and  afS>rd  him  recreation : 

What  pleasure  doth  man  take  in  hunting 

the  stately  Stag,  the  generous  Buck,  the 

Wild  Boar,  the  cunning  Otter,  the  craAy 

Fox,  and  the  fearful  Hare  ?  Aiid  if  I  may 

descend  to  a  lower  ^[ame,  what  jpleasure  is 

it  sometimes  with  gms  to  betray  the  v6ry 

venmn  of  the  earth  ?  as  namely,  the  Fi* 

diat,  the  Fufimart,  the  Ferret,  Uie  Pole. 

cat,  the  Mouldwarp,  and  the  like  creatures 

that  live  upon  the  face,  and  widifh  the 

bowels  of  the  earth  ?  How  doth  the  isarth 

bring  fbrth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fhiits,  both 

fbr  physie  and  the  pleasures  of  mankind  ? 

and  above  all,  to  me  at  least,  the  fruitftd 

Vitie,  of  which,  when  I  drink  moderately, 

it  clears  my  brain,  cheers  my  heart,  and 

sharpens  my  wit.     How  could  Cleopatra* 

have  feasted  Mark  Antony  with  eight  Wild 

Boars  roasted  whole  at  one  supper,  and 

other  meat  suitable,  if  the  earth  had  not 

been  a -bountiful  mother  ?  But  to  pass  by 

the  mighty  Elephant,   which  the  earth 

breeds  and  nouriuieth,  and  descend  to  the 

least  of- creatures,  how  doth  the  earth  afierd 

us  a  doctrinal  example  in  the  little  Pismire, 

who  in  the  Summer  provides  and  lays  up 

her  Winter  provision,  and  teadies  man  to 

d(^  the  like  ?'  The  earth  feeds  and  carries 

those  horses  that  carry  us.    If  I  would  be 

prodigal  ef  my  time  and  jrour  patience, 

iHiBl  might  not  I  say  in  commendations  of 

the  earth  S^that  pots  limits  to  the  proud 
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and  rising  sea,  and  1i>y  that  means  pre- 
serves both  man  and  beast  that  it  destroj^ 
them  not,  as  We  see.it  daily  doth  those  that 
venture  upon  the  sea,  and  are  there  ship- 
wrecked, drowned,  and  left  to  feed  Had- 
docks ;  when  we  that  ore  so  wise  as  tok^' 
ourselves  on  earth,  walk,  and  ttdk,  atid  live, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  and  go  a  huntiiK^  i  of 
which  recreation  I  will  say  a  little,  and  thai 
leave  Mr  Piscator  to  the  commendation  Of 
Angling." 

Having  thus  extolled  hunting  as  a 
game  for  princes  and  noble  persons^ 
observing  that  it  was  one  of  the  quBdi- 
fications  that  Xenophon  bestowed  on 
his  Cyrus^  that  he  was  a  hunter  of  wild 
beasts^  and  that  hunting  trains  up  the 
younger  nobility  to  the  use  of  manly 
exercises  in  theur  riper  age>  Venator 
sounds  the  praises  of  his  (wdk. 

^^  And  for  the  dogs  that  we  use,  who  can 
commend  theu  excellency  to  that  hei^t 
which  they  deserve  ?  how  perfect  is  the 
Hound  at  smelling,  who  never  leaves  or  for- 
sakes his  first  scent,  but  fbllows  it  through 
so  many  changes  and  varieties  (»f  other 
scents,  even  over,  and  in  the  water,  and 
into  the  earth  ?  What  music  doth  a  pack 
of  dogs  then  make  to  any  man,  whose  heart 
and  ears  are  so  happy  as  to  be  set  to  the 
tune  of  such  instruments?  How  wiU  a 
right  Greyhound  fix  his  eye  on  the  best 
Buck  in  a  herd,  single  hhn  out,  and  follow 
him,  and  him  only,  through  a  whole  herd 
of  rascal  game,  and  still  know  and  then  kin 
him  ?  For  my  Hounds,  I  know  the  lan- 
guage of  them,  and  ihej  know  the  language 
and  meaning  of  one  another,  as  perfbetly  as 
we  know  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we 
discourse  daily." 

It  is  now  Piscator^s  turn  to  speak  ; 
and^  following  the  example  of  his  two 
firiends^  he  first  of  all  pronounces  a 
very  long  and  a  very  learned  eulogy 
on  the  element  of  earth.  When  that 
is  finished,  he  exclaims, 

«'  Pisc.  O,  &ix^  doubt  not  but  thalj 
Angling  is  an  art.;  is  it  not  an  art  to  de« 
ceive  a  Trout  with  an  artificial  fly  ?  a  Trout  \ 
that  is  more  sharp-sighted  than  any  Hawk 
you  have  named,  and  more  watchful  and 
timorous  than  your  high-mettled  Merlin  ia 
bold  ?  and  yet,  I  doubt  not  to  catch  a  brace 
or  two  to-morrow,  for  a  friend's  breakfast } 
doubt  not,  therefore.  Sir,  but  that  Angling 
is  an  art,  and  an  art  worth  your  learning  t 
the  question  is  rather,  whetner  you  be  ca« 
pable  of  learning  it  ?  fbr  Angling  is  some* 
what  like  Poetry,  men  are  to  be  bom  to  1 1 
mean  with  inclinations  to  it,  though  both 
may  be  heightened  by  discourse  and  prae- 
tice ;  but  ne  that  hopes  to  be  a  good 
Angler,  must  not  only  bring  an  inquiring, 
searching,  observing  wit ;  but  he  must 
bring  a  large  measure  of  hope  and  patienee^ 
and  a  love  and  propensity  to  the  art  itsdf  < 
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but  haTing  onoe  got  and  practised  it,  then 
doubt  not  but  Angling  will  prove  to  be  so 
pleasant,  that  it  will  proye  to  be  like  vir. 
tue,  a  reward  to  itsdf.** 
.  Piscator  then  descants  on  the  anti- 
quity of  angling,  remarking^  that  some 
say  it  is  as  ancient  as  Deucalion's  flood ; 
some  that  Belus  was  the  inventor  of  it; 
while  others  maintain^  that  Seth^  one 
of  the  sons  of  Adam^  taught  it  to  his 
sons^  and  ^^  that  by  them  it  was  de- 
rived to  posterity."  Others  say,  **  that 
it  was  eneraven  on  those  pillars  which 
he  erected,  and  trusted  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  music, 
and  the  rest  of  that  precious  know- 
ledge, and  those  useM  arts,  which, 
by  God's  appointment  or  allowance, 
and  his  noble  industry,  were  therelw 
preserved  from  perisning  in  Noah^ 
flood."  After  a  ^ood  deaf  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  Piscator,  irom  treating 
the  subject  historically,  turns  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  occupation  :— 

«^  And  for  that  I  shall  tell  you,  that  in 
ancient  times  a  debate  hath  risen,  and  it 
remains  vet  unresolved,  whether  the  hap- 
piness of  man  in  this  world,  doth  consist 
more  in  contemplation  or  action. 

^^  Concerning  which  some  have  endea- 
voured to  maintain  their  opinion  of  the 
first,  by  sa3ang,  that  the  nearer  we  mortals 
come  to  God  by  way  of  imitation,  the  more 
liappy  we  are.  And  they  say,  that  God 
enjoys  himself  only  by  a  contemplation  of 
his  own  Infiniteness,  JStemity,  rower  and 
Goodness,  and  the  like.  And  upon  this 
^und,  many  doisteral  men  of  great  leam- 
11^  and  devotion,  prefer  contemplation  be* 
fine  action^  And  many  of  the  fathers  seem 
to  Improve  this  opinion,  as  may  wpear  in 
their  commentaries  upon  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  Martha,  iLuke  x,  41,  42.) 

*^  And  on  the  contrary,  there  want  not 
men  of  equal  authority  and  credit,  that 
prefer  action  to  be  the  more  excelloit; 
as  namely  experiments  in  plijrsic,  and  the 
application  of  it,  both  for  the  ease  and  pro- 
longation of  man's  life ;  by  which  esdi 
man  is  enabled  to  act  and  do  good  to  others ; 
either  to  serve  hb  country,  or  do  good  to 
particular  persons ;  and  they  say  a£o,  that 
action  is  doctrinal,  and  teachte  both  art  and 
virtue,  and  is  a  maintainor  of  humane  so- 
ciety ;  and  for  these  and  other  like  reasons 
to  be  preferred  before  contemplation. 

'^  Concerning  which  two  opmions  I  shall 
forbear  to  add  a  third  by  declaring  my  own, 
and  rest  myself  contented  in  telling  you, 
my  very  worthy  firiend,  that  both  ^ese 
meet  together,  and  do  most  properly  be- 
long to  the  most  honest,  ingenuous,  quiet, 
and  harmless  art  of  Angling. 

**  And  first,  I  shall  tell  you  what  some 
have  observed,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
real  druth,  that  the  very  sitting  by  the  ri- 


ver's side  is  not  only  the  quietest  and  fittest 
place  for  contemplation,  bat  will  inrite  an 
Angler  to  it :  and  this  seems  to  be  main, 
tained  by  the  learned  Pet.  Da  Mooliii. 
who  in  his  diseouzsing  of  the  folfiDiiig  of 
prophecies,  observes,  that  irtim  God  in- 
tended to  reveal  any  ftitoie  events  or  MA 
notions  to  his  prophets,  he  then  earned 
them  either  to  tlie  deserts  or  the  sea  shore, 
that  having  so  separated  them  ftom  amidst 
the  press  of  peo^e  and  business,  and  the 
cares  of  the  worid,  he  might  setUe  their 
mirid  in  a  quiet  repose^  and  there  nuJce 
them  fit  for  revelation.  . 

**  And  this  seems  also  to  be  inthnated 
by  the  Children  of  Israd,  iPaaL  137,)  who 
baring  in  a  sad  condiUon  planished  aU. 
mirth  and  music  from  their  pensiye  heitts, 
and  having  hung  up  thor  then  mnte  iHops 
upon  the  imlow-tr^  growing  by  tberivtfs 
of  Babylon,  sat  down'  upon  those  banks 
biemoaning  the  ruins  of  Sion^  and  oootem- 
platinff  their  own  sad  conditioo. 

''  And  an  ingenious  Spaniard  says,  that 
**  rivers  and  the  inhabitants  tk^  watery 
element  were  made  for  wise  men  to  con- 
template, and  fools  to  pass  by  witboat  odn* 
sideration.**  And  though  I  will  not  rank 
myself  in  the  number  of  the  first,  yet  give 
me  leave  to  fVee  mysdf  fbom  Ae  bst,  by 
offering  to  you  a  snort  contemplation,  first 
of  rivers  and  then  offish ;  concerning  whidi 
I  doubt  not  but  to  give  you  many  obiier- 
vations  that  will  appear  very  oonsiaentble : 
I  am  sure  they  have  appeared  so  to  ine» 
and  made  man/ an  hour  pass  away  more 
pleasantly,  as  I  have  sat  quietly  on  a  flow- 
ery bank  by  a  calm  river,  and  oontemphu' 
ted  what  I  shall  now  relate  to  you." 

Piscator  now  discourses  ^  oonoem- 
ing  rivers"  most  eruditely  indeied^  and 
must  no  douht  have  astonisbed  Yena*. 
tor  and  Auceps,  who  weve  not  very 
learned  persons.  The  gnad  oonchi* 
sion  he  oraws  from  this  vaat  display: 
of  authorities,  is,  that 

^^  In  the  Soipture,  Angling  b  always 
taken  in  the  best  sense,  and  mai  thoa|^ 
Hnnting  may  be  sometimes  so  taken,  yet 
it  is  but  seldom  to  be  so  undentoed..  AxiA 
let  me  add  this  more,  he  that  views  the 
ancient  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  shall  find 
hunting  to  be  forbidden  to  Churdnnen,  as. 
being  a  turbulent,  toilsome,  peri^exjng 
recreation;  andshall  find  Anglhigallqwed: 
to  Clergymen,  as  bein^  a  harmless  recrea- 
tion, a  recreation  that  mrites  them  to  con-. 
templation  and  quietness.*' 

Nothing  in  the  whole  Tolume  it- 
more  characteristic  of  Walton's  atrle 
than  the  following  quotation.  We 
wish  we  could  also  quote  the  efllgy  of 
old  Dr  Nowel ;  hut  we  want  die  wood* 
cut-hlock— 60,  gende  reader^  kiok  at- 
Goorge  Buchuian  on  oiur  cover,  end 
you  will  have  a  tolerably  good  idiM  ofi 
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ih6  vltAz  of  the  honest  angling  "  Dean 
of  tne  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul's 
hi  London,  1550."  By  ^he  way,  we 
wonder  if  George  Buchanan  was  an 
angler.  Is  there  anything  ahout  it  in 
his  Latin  poems  ?  We  hope  that  we 
are  not  shewing  our  ignorance  in  put^ 
ting  this  query. 

*^  I  might  here  enlarge  myself  by  telling 
you,  what  commendations  our  learned  p€»r> 
kins  bestows  on  Anglinff :  and  how  dear  a 
lover,  and  great  a  practiser  of  it  our  learn- 
ed Doctor  Whitaker  was,  as  indeed  many 
others  of  great  learning  have  been.  But  I 
will  content  m3r8elf  with  two  memorable 
men*  that  UweA  near  to  our  own  time, 
whom  I  also  take  to  have  been  ornaments 
to  the  art  of  An^ng. 

''  The  first  is  Doctor  Nowell,  some  time 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul's 
in  London,  where  his  monument  stands 
7^  unde&ced :  a  man  that  in  the  Refor- 
madon  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  not  that  of 
Henry  VIIL,  was  so  noted  for  his  meek 
srait,  deep  learning,  prudence  and  piety, 
thiit  the  then  Parliament  and  Convocation 
both,  chose,  enjoined,  and  trusted  him  to  be 
the  man  to  make  a  Catechism  for  public 
usSf  such  a  one  as  should  stand  as  a  rule 
for  faith  and  manners  to  their  posterity. 
And  the  good  old  man,  though  be  was 
very  Inrned,  yet  knowing  that  God  leads 
ua  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by  hard 
Questions,  like  an  honest  Angler,  made 
Uiatgood,  plain,  unperplexed  Catechism 
whidh  if  prmted  with  our  good  old  Service- 
Book.  1  say,  this  good  man  was  a  dear 
lover,  and  constant  practiser  of  Angling, 
as  any  age  can  produce ;  and  his  custom 
was  to  spend  besides  his  fixed  hours  of 
prayer,  those  hours  which  by  comm^d  of 
the  Chuidi  were  enjoined  the  Clergy,  and 
vduntarily  dedicate  to  devotion  by  many 
primitive  Chiistiani :  I  say,  besides  those 
hours,  this  good  man  was  observed  to  spend 
a  tendi  part  of  his  time  in  Angling ;  and 
also,  for  I  have  conversed  with  diose  which 
have  conversed  with  him,  to  bestow  a  tenth 
part  of  his  revenue,  and  usually  all  his 
fish,  amongst  the  poor  that  inhabited  near 
to  those  rivers  in  which  it  was  caught ; 
saying  often, '  That  Charity  gave  life  to 
Reliflion  i*  and  at  his  return  to  his  house 
woum  praise  Ood  he  had  spent  that  day 
free  from  worldly  trouble ;  both  harmless- 
ly,  and  in  .a  recreation  that  became  a 
Churchman.  And  this  good  man  was  well 
content,  if  not  desirous,  that  posterity 
should  know  he  was  an  Angler,  as  may 
appear  by  his  picture,  now  to  be  seen,  and 
camhlly  kept  in  Brazen-ndse  College,  to 
which  he  was  a  liberal  benefitctor,  in  which 
picture  he  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk  with 
his  Bible  before  him,  and  on  one  hand  of 
bun  his  lines,  hooks,  and  other  tackling 
lying  in  a  round ;  and  on  his  other  hand 
are  his  Angle-rods  of  several  sorts :  and 
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by  them  this  is  written*  <  That  he  died 
13  Feb.  1601,  being  and  95  years»  44  of 
which  he  had  been  Dean  of  St  Paul*s 
Church ;  and  that  his  age  had  neither  im- 
paired his  hearing,  nor  dimmed  his  eyes* 
nor  weakened  his  memory,  nor  made  any 
of  the  focttlties  of  his  mind  weak  or  use- 
less.* *Tis  said  that  Angling  and  Tem- 
perance were  great  causes  of  these  bless- 
mgs,  and  I  wish  the  like  to  all  that  imi- 
tate him,  and  love  the  memory  of  so  good 
a  man. 

**  My  next  and  last  example  shall  be 
that  under-valuer  of  money,  the  late  Pro- 
vogt  of  Eton  CoUege,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and 
conversed,  a  man  whose  fordgn  employ- 
ments  in  the  service  of  this  nation,  and 
whose  experience,  learning,  wit,  and  dieer- 
fttlness,  made  his  company  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  delights  of  mankind :  this  man, 
whose  very  approbation  of  Angling  were 
sufiicient  to  convince  any  modest  censurer 
of  it,  this  man  ivas  also  a  most  dear  lover, 
and  a  firequent  pracdser  of  the  art  of  Ang- 
ling ;  (ff  which  he  would  say,  >  'Twas  an 
employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was 
then  not  idly  spent:*  for  Angling  was, 
after  tedious  study,  ^  »  rest  to  lus  mind,  a 
cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  divertcr  of  sadness, 
a  icalmer  of  unqiiiet  thoughts,  a  moderator 
of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness  t* 
and  ^  that  it  begat  habits  of  peace  and 
patience  in  those  Uiat  professed  and  prae«> 
tised  iu*  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  will  find 
Angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  Humility, 
which  has  a  calmness  of  Kfmt,  and  a  world 
of  odierblessings  attending  upon  it. 

^'  Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learn- 
ed man,  and  I  do  easily  beUeve  that  peace, 
and  patience,  and  a  calm  content,  did  co- 
habit in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  because  I  know  that  when  he  was 
beyond  seventy  years  (tf  age,  he  made  this 
description  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasure 
that  possessed  him,  as  he  sat  quietly  in  a 
Summer*s  evening  on  a  bank  a-fishing ;  it 
is  a  description  of  the  Spring,  which,  be- 
cause it  glided  as  soft  and  sv^etly  from  his 
pen,  as  that  river  does  at  this  time,  by  which 
It  was  then  made,  I  shall  repeat  it  unto 
you. 

^*  This  day  dame  Nature  seem*d  in  love  ; 
The  lusty  sap  began  to  move ; 
Fresh  juice  did  stir  th*  embracing  vines. 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines ; 
The  jealous  TrotU,  that  low  did  lie. 
Rose  at  a  well  dissembled  fly ; 
There  stood  my  friend  with  patient  skill. 
Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 
Already  were  the  eaves  possest 
With  the  swift  Pilgrmi*s  daubed  nest : 
The  groves  already  did  rejoice. 
In  Philomers  triumphing  voice : 
The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild. 
The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smird. 

Jofui  takes  her  neat  rub*d  pul,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow ; 
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Wbere^  for  aome  sturdy  foot-ball  swain 
Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain. 
The  Eelds  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  Tulips,  Crocus,  Violet ; 
And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  Rose 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 
Thus  all  looks  gay,  and  full  of  cheer. 
To  welcome  the  new  livery 'd  year." 

^'  These  were  the  thoughts  that  then 
possessed  the  undisturbed  mind  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Wotton.  Will  you  hear  the  wish  of  an- 
.other  Angler,  and  the  commendation  of  his 
happy  life,  which  he  also  sings  in  verse  ? 
viz.  Jo.  Davors,  Esq. ; 

Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 

■  Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place ; 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill  otr  cork  down 

sink 
With  eager  bite  of  Perdi,  or  Bleak,  or 

Dace, 
And  on  the  World  and  my  Creator  think ; 
Whibt  some  men  strive  ill  gotten  goods 
t*embrace. 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  ex- 
cess 
Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war  and  wanton- 
ness. 
Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  still  pur- 
sue, 
Andon  sudi  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill. 
So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may 

view. 
And  daily  by  fresh  Rivers  walk  at  will ; 
Among  the  Daisies  and  the  Violets  blue, 
Red  Hyacinth,  and  yellow  Daffiidil, 
Purple  Nardssus  like  the  morning  ra]r8. 
Pale  Gander-grass,  and  azure  Culver- 
kejrs. 
I  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold 
The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  sky. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof,  like  burning 

gold. 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great 

eye; 
The  watenr  clouds  that  in  the  air  up  rolled, 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  fly. 
And  fair  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head, 
Still  blushing,  rise  from  old  Tithonus' 
bed. 
The  hills  and  mountains  raised  firom  the 

plains. 
The  plains  extended  level  witlt  the  ground, 
The  grounds  divided  into  sundry  veins, 
The  veins  enclos*d  with  rivers  running 

round; 
These  rivers  making  way  through  Nature's 

chains 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  pro- 
found ; 
The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  valleys  low. 
Where  hikes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do 
flow. 
The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long, 
Adom*d  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and 

green. 
In  whose  cool  bowers  tlie  birds  with  inany 
a  song, 
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Do  welcome  with  their  Quire  die  Summer's 

Queen. 
The  meadows  l^r  where  Flora's   gifU 

amonff 
Are  intermix^witfa  verdant  gran  between. 
The  silver-soded  fish  that  softly-  swim 
Within  the  sweet  brook's  crystal  watery 

stream. 
All  these  and  many  more  of  His  ereatiOD 
That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft 

doth  see; 
Taking  therein  no  little  delectation,    . 
To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderful  they 

be; 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  eontemplation. 
To  set  his  heart  from  other  fimcies  free ; 
And  whilst  he  looks  on  these  with  joyful 

eye»  ^ 

His  mind  is  wrapt  above  the  stany  sky. 

'<  Sir,  I  am  glad  my  memory  has  hot 
lost  these  last  verses,  because  diey  are  some- 
what more  pleasant  and  more  suitable  to 
May^day^  than  my  harsh  disoooise,  and 
I  am  glad  your  patience  hath  held  oat  so 
long,  as  to  hear  them  and  me ;  for  both  of 
them  have  brought  us  withhi  the  sjgfat  of 
the  Thaiched'house :  and  I  must  be  your 
debtor,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  attentioD, 
for  the  rest  of  my  promised  diseoorse,  till 
some  other  opportunity,  and  a  like'tfane  of 
leisure. 

^^  Ven.  Sir,  you  have  aq|[^  me  on 
with  mudi  pleasure  to  the  Thatehed-hoHte^ 
and  I  now  find  your  words  true,  *  Thai 
good  company  makes  the  way  seem  short ;' 
for,  trust  me,  sir,  I  thought  wc  had  want- 
ed thiee  miles  of  this  house  till  you  shewed 
it  to  me ;  but  now  we  are  ait  it,  well  turn 
into  it,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  cup  of 
drink,  and  a  little  rest 

«  Pisc.  Most  gladly,  sir,  and  well 
drin^'a  civil  cup  to  all  the  Otter- hunters 
that  are  to  meet  you  to-morrow. 

^«  Ven.  That  we  will,  sb;  and  to  all 
the  lovers  of  Angling  too,  ct  which  num- 
ber I  am  now  willing  to  be  one  mysdf ; 
for  by  Ae  help  of  your  good  discourse  and 
company,  I  have  put  on  new  thoughts  both 
of  the  art  of  Angling,  and  of  all  that  pro- 
fess it ;  and  if  you  will  but  meet  me  to- 
morrow, at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
and  bestow  one  day  with  me  and  m^  fHends 
in  hunting  the  Otter,  I  will  dedicate  the 
next  two  da3rs  to  wait  upon  yQa?  and  we 
two  win  for  that  time  do  nothing  bat  Angle^ 
and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing. 

«^  Pisc.  'Tis  a  match,  sir;  1*11  noi  fkil 
yon,  God  willing,  to  be  at  AmvelLhittXo* 
morrow  morning  befbre  Sun-rishig.** 

Next  day  me  three  fHendi  meet, 
and  Piscator  undertakes  to  initiitt^ 
Venator  and  Auceps  into  the  myste- 
rious craft  of  angling.  Fain  would  we 
extract  largely,  but  where  ahonU  we 
stop  ?  For  we  hear  the  verv  ruatling 
of  the  reeds,  we  smell  the  fieloF-floven, 
and  not  a  fish  leaps  that  we  do  not  li 
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his  plunge.  No  doubt  the  angler  alone 
can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
diabgue ;  but  its  pure  and  natural 
English^  so  easy  and  idiomative^  every 
scholar  will  feel — ^indeed,  scholar  or 
not,  every  reader  with  an  ear  and  a 
soul.  So  let  us  conclude  with  a  good 
long  extract. 

**  Yen.  a  match,  good  Master,  let's 
go  to  that  house,  for  the  linen  looks  white, 
and  smells  of  lavender,  and  I  long  to  lie 
in  a  pair  of  sheets  that  smell  so :  let's  be 
going,  good  Master,  for  I  am  hungry  again 
with  fishing. 

'^  Fisc.  Nay,  stay  a  little,  good  Scho- 
lar;  I  caogfat  my  last  Trout  with  a  worm, 
now  I  will  put  on  a  Minnow,  and  try  a 
qwuter  of  an  hour  about  yonder  trees  for 
another,  and  so  walk  towards  our  lodging. 
Look  you.  Scholar,  thereabout  we  shall 
have  a  bite  presently,  or  not  at  all :  have 
with  you,  sir !  o*  my  word  I  have  hold  of 
him.  Oh,  it  is  a  great  logger-headed 
Chub ;  eome,  hang  him  upon  that  willow 
twig,  and  let's  be  going.  But  turn  out  of 
the  way  «  little,  good  Scholar,  towards 
yonder  high  honey-suckle  hedge ;  there 
we*ll  sit  and  sing  whilst  this  shower  £&lls 
so  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth,  and 
gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely 
iowers  that  adorn  these  verdant  mea- 
dows. 

^  Look,  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I 
sat  down,  when  I  viras  lost  this  way  a- 
fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining 
grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  conten- 
tion with  an  echo,  whose   dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to 
the  brow  of  that  primrose-hill;,  tliere  I 
sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silent- 
ly towards  their  centre,  the  tempestuous 
sea;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged 
roots,  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke 
their  waves,  and  turned  them  into  foam ; 
and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  view- 
ing the  harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  se- 
curely in  the  cool  shade,  whilst  others 
sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun  ; 
and  saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the 
swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As 
i  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so 
fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that 
I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  express- 
ed it; 

'  [  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 
And  possess'd  joys  not  promised  in  my 
birth.' 

"  As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  in- 
to the  next  field,  a  second  pleasure  enter- 
tained me ;  'twas  a  handsome  Milk-maid 
that  bad  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and 
wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears 
of  many  things  that  wA\  never  be,  as  too 
many  men  too  often  do;  but  she  cast 
away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightin- 
VoL,  XIV. 


gale :  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty 
fitted  for  it;  'twas  that  smooth  soqgy 
which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,  now  at 
least  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  Milk-maid's 
mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  young, 
er  days. 

**  They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good ;  I  think  much  better  than 
the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in  fiishion 
in  this  critical  age.  Look  yonder!  on 
my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  «F.milking 
again.  1  will  give  her  the  Chub,  and  per* 
suade  them  to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

**  God  speed  you,  good  woman,  I  have 
been  a-fishing,  and  am  going  to  Bleak- 
Hall  to  my  bed,  and  having  caught  more 
fish  than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I 
will  bestow  this  upon  you  and  your  dau^ 
ter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

**  MiLK-w.  Marry,  God  reqiute  yoa»  • 
Sir,  and  we'll  eat  it  cheerfully;  and  if 
you  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months 
hence,  a  grace  of  God  I'll  give  yon  a  syl- 
labub of  new  verjuice  in  a  new-made  hay- 
cock for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  dng 
you  one  of  her  best  ballads ;  for  she  and 
I  both  love  all  Anglers,  they  be  such  ho- 
nest, civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  meantime, 
will  you  drink  a  draught  of  Redpcow's 
milk  ?  you  shall  have  it  fireely. 

**  Pxsc.  No,  I  thank  you ;  but  I  pray 
do  us  a  courtesy  that  shall  stand  you  and 
your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we  will 
think  ourselves  still  something  in  yoor 
debt :  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song,  that  was 
sung  by  your  daughter,  when  1  last  pass* 
ed  over  this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine 
days  since. 

<<  MiLK-w.  What  song  was  i^  I  pray? 
Was  it.  Come  Shepherds  dedc  your  herds  f 
or.  As  at  noon  Dulcinea  rested  t  or,  Phil- 
lida  fioxds  me  T  or,  Chevtf  Chace  f  or, 
Johnny  Armstrong  T  or,  Troy  Tovon  t 

*'  Fisc  No,  it  is  none  of  those :  it  is  a 
song,  that  your  daughter  sung  the  first 
part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

**  MiLK-w.  O,  I  know  it  now;  I  learn- 
ed the  first  part  in  my  golden  age,  whoi 
I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daugh- 
ter; and  the  latter  part,  which  indeed 
fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began 
to  take  hold  of  me ;  but  you  shall,  God 
willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well 
as  we  can,  for  we  both  love  Anglers. 
Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the  first  part  to  the 
gentlemen  with  a  merry  heart,  and  Til 
sing  the  second,  when  you  have  done. 

THE  milk-maid's  SONG. 

<*  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  provie, 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills  or  field. 
Or  woodsy  and  steepy  mottAtanu  yidd. 

SP 
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Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  Shepherds  feed  our  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fells 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  aU  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  lin*d  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me,,  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  Gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepar'd  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  Shepherd-Swams  shall  dance  and 

sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May-mommg : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 

t  «  Ven.  Trust  me.  Master,  it  is  a  choice 
Song,  and  sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin. 
I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause,  that 
our  good  Queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often 
wish  herself  a  Milk-maid  all  the  month 
of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled 
with  fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all 
the  day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the  night: 
and,  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent, 
pretty  Maudlin  does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury*s  Milk-maid's  wish  up- 
on her,  *  That  she  may  die  in  the  Spring, 
and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store  of 
flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
sheet.' 

THE  MILK-MAID*S  MOTHE&*S  ANSWER. 

"  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth'  in  ev'ry  Shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  firom  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold. 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  age  complains  of  care  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fede,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields, 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fency's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 


noct. 


What  should  we  talk  of  dainties  then. 
Of  better  meat  tlian's  fit  for  men  ? 
ITiese  are  but  vain  :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  blest,  and  sent  for  food. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ;— 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 

«  Mother.  Well,  1  have  done  my  song ; 
but  stay,  honest  Anglers,  for  I  will  make 
Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more. 
Maudlin,  sing  that  song  that  you  sung  last 
night,  when  young  Coridon  the  Shepherd 
play^  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you 
and  your  cousin  Betty. 

*"  Maud.  I  will.  Mother. 

m 

**  I  married  a  Wife  of  late^ 
The  more's  my  unhappy  fete : 
I  married  her  for  love» 
As  my  fancy  did  me  move^ 
And  not  for  a  worldly  estate : 
But  oh !  the  green-sickness 
Soon  changed  her  likeness; 
And  all  her  beauty  did  feiL 
But  'tis  not  so^ 
With  those  that  go, 
Through  frost  and  snow. 
As  all  men  know. 
And  carry  the  milking-pail/* 

Friend  Major!  for  althouffh  thou 
knowest  not  us^  yet  we  know  thee^  and 
all  we  know  is  good,  thanks  for  our 
copy  of  this  niofit  praiseworthy  edition 
of  a  most  praiseworthy  book.  "We  have 
stept  of  old^  wrapt  up  in  our  nameless 
obscurity,  into  thy  tiny  arch  below 
the  gateway  of  Bartholomew's  Hoi^i- 
td.  We  have  coft  from  thee,  at  fair 
and  moderate  terms,  many  an  old  odd 
book,  which  now  we  would  not  re-sell 
to  thee,  or  any  other  bibliopole  under 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for  quadru- 
ple the  purchase-money.  We  looked, 
about  a  year  ago,  into  thy  snug  shop 
in  Fleet-street,  and  were  happy  at 
heart  to  see  that  thou  wert  ^roepesr* 
ous.  Should'st  thou  ever  come  down 
to  Scotland,  and  if  thou  be'st  a  bro- 
ther of  the  angle,  which  assuredly  thon 
must  be,  else  how  love  and  know  old 
Izaak  so  well,  we  shall  shew  thee  such 
angling  as  never  before  gladdened  thitie 
eyne  or  tried  ihj  trembling  touch. 
For,  is  not  the  silver  Tweed  known 
unto  us,  with  all  its  "  sheltered  places, 
bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays,"  from  Dru- 
melzier  to  the  Trows,  ay,  and  farther 
too  ;  and  who,  now  that  poor  Sandy 
Givan  is  no  more,  can  beat  us  on  that 
our  beloved  water  ?  Alas,  poor  Giyan ! 
— ^And  sweet  Walton- Hall,  art  tfaoia 
too  silent  ?  But  the  kind  hearts  that 
beat  there  are  happy  still,  although  for 
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a  time  removed  from  the  murmurs  of 
that  little  fountain-well.  The  Ciga- 
rium  is  smokeless  now  and  desolate^ 
and  the  heautiful  leopard  curtains 
shade  windows  now  that  look  not  out 
upon  the  woods  of  Fleurs.  Yet  we.  do 
not  despair^  before  our  locks  are  thin, 
to  see  our  good  friends  seated  there 
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once  more,  when,  to  the  tones  of  that 
matchless  violin,  (matchless  in  the 
hands  of  our  dear  S.  B.)  we  shsi  sing 
together,  as  of  yore, 

"  Then  gie's  your  hand,  my  trusty  fier, 
.  And  surely  I'll  gie  mine, 
And  we*ll  take  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 
For  aold  langsyne.*' 


SUNDAY  fVENINQ. 

T  SAT  last  Sunday  evening,  Then  the  lark  dropt  down  to  his  mate, 
From  sun-set  even  till  night,  By  her  nest  on  the  dewy  ground ; 

At  the  open  casement,  watching  And  the  stir  of  human  life 
The  day's  departing  light.  Died  away  to  a  distant  sound. 


Such  hours  to  me  are  holy, 
Holier  than  tongue  can  teIl->- 

They  fall  on  my  heart  like  dew 
On  the  drooping  heather  bell. 

The  sun  had  shone  bright  all  day— . 

His  setting  was  brighter  still ; 
But  there  sprang  up  a  lovely  air 

As  he  dropt  down  the  western  hilL 

The  fields  and  lanes  were  swarming 
With  holy-day  folks  in  their  best ; 

Released  from  their  six  days'  cares. 
By  the  seventh  day's  peace  and  rest. 

I  heard  the  light-hearted  laugh. 
The  trampling  of  many  feet ; 
I  saw  them  go  merrily  by, 
.  And  to^me  the  sight  was  sweet. 

There^s  a  sacred,  soothing  sweetness, 

A  pervading  spirit  of  bliss, 
Pecuhar  from  all  other  times, 

In  a  Sabbath  eve  like  this. 

Methinks,  diough  I  knew  not  the  day. 
Nor  beheld  those  glad  faces,  yet  all 

Would  tell  me  that  nature  was  keeping 
Some  solemn  festivaL 

The  steer  and  the  steed,  in  their  pastures, 
Lie  down  with  a  look  of  peace. 

As  if  they  knew  'twas  commanded. 
That  this  day  their  labours  should  cease. 

The  lark's  vesper  song  is  more  thrilling. 
As  he  mounts  to  bid  Heaven  good  night ; 

The  hrook  "  sings"  a  quieter  "  tune ;" 
The  sun  sets  in  lovelier  light. 

The  grass,  the  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers. 
Are  tinged  with  more  exquisite  hues ; 

More  odorous  incense  from  out  them 
Steams  up  with  the  evening  dews. 


All  sounds  died  away — ^The  light  laugh. 
The  far  footstep,  the  merry  call. 

To  such  stillness,  the  pulse  of  one's  heart 
Might  have  echo'd  a  rose  leaPs  fall. 

And,  by  little  and  little,  the  darkness 

Waved  wider  its  sable  wings. 
Till  the  nearest  objects,  and  largest, 

Became  shapeless,  confused  things, 

And,  at  last,  all  was  dark— .Then  I  fdt 
A  cold  sadness  steal  over  my  heart, 

And  I  said  to  myself,  «'  Such  is  life— 
So  its  hopes  and  its  pleasures  depart." 

And  when  night  comes,  the  dark  night  of  age^ ' 
What  remaineth  beneaA  the*  sun,        " 

Of  all  that  was  lovely  and  loved. 
Of  all  we  have  learnt  and  done  ? 

When  the  eye  waxeth  dim,  and  the  ear 
To  sweet  music  grows  dull  and  cold. 

And  the  fancy  bums  low,  and  the  heart— . 
Oh,  Heaven !  can  the  h^art  grow  old  ? 

Then,  what  remaineth  of  life. 

But  the  lees  with  bitterness  fraught  ? 

What  then — But  I  check*d  as  it  rose. 
And  rebuked  that  weak,  wicked  thought* 

And  I  lifted  mine  eyes  up,  and,  lo ! 

An  answer  was  written  on  high. 
By  the  finger  of  God  himself. 

In  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sky. 

There  appear'd  a  sign  in  the  east' ; 

A  bright,  beautiful,  fixed  star» 
And  I  look'd  on  its  steady  light       i 

Till  the  evil  thoughts  fled  afar. 

And  the  lesser  lights  of  Heaven 
Shone  out,  wi&  their  pale  soft  raySy 

Like  the  calm,  unearthly  comforts 
Of  a  good  man's  latter  days. 

And  there  came  up  a  sweet  perfume 
From  tlie  unseen  flowers  below. 

Like  the  savour  of  virtuous  deeds. 
Of  deeds  done  long  ago. 


So  I  sat  last  Sunday  evening. 

Musing  on  all  these  things, 
With  that  quiet  gladness  of  spirit. 

No  thought  of  this  world  brings. 

I  watch'd  the  departing  glory  Like  the  mem'ry  of  well-spent  time. 

Till  its  last  red  streak  grew  pale,  Of  things  that  were  holy  and  dear. 

And  Earth  and  Heaven  were  woven  Of  friends,  "  departed  this  life 

In  Twilight's  dusky  veU.  In  the  Ijord's  faith  and  fear." 

So  the  burthen  of  darkness  was  taken 

From  my  soul,  and  my  heart  felt  light, 
And  I  Ifud  me  down  to  slumber 
With  peaceful  thoughts  that  night. 
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XPH  A'EN  SYMnOXIO  KYAIKON  nEFINISSOMENAON 

HAEA  KaXIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  ap.  Ath* 

\^This  is  a  distich  by  vnse  old  Phocylides^ 

An  aTicient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  / 

Meaning,  *''Ti8  right  for  good  winkbibbing  people^ 

''  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cbippls; 

"  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr* 

L 

Scene  I. — The  Chaidee  Chset. 
Enter  North  and  Mr  Ambrose.         ^ 

MR  AMBROSE. 

•  I  hope^  my  dear  sir;,  you  will  not  be  ofiPended ;  but  I  cannot  coneeal  my  de- 
light in  seeing  you  listen  my  door  again^  after  two  months'  absence.  Grod 
bless  you,  sir^  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  so  strongs  so  fresh^  so  ruddy*  I 
/eared  this  wet  autumn  might  have  been  too  much  for  you  in  the  country.  But 
Heaven  be  praised — Heaven  be  praised — ^here  you  are  again^  my  gracious  sir ! 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ? — ^What  will  you  eat  r — What  will  you  drink  ?^-0h 
dear  ;  let  me  stir  the  fire ;  the  poker  is  too  heavy  for  you. 

NORTH. 

Too  heavy !— Devil  a  bit.  Why^  Ambrose,  I  have  been  in  training,  oiat  at 
Mr  Hogg's,  you  know.  Zounds,  I  could  fell  a  buffalo.  Well,  Ambrose,  how 
goes  the  world? 

MR  AMBROSE. 

No  reason  to  complain,  sir.  Oysters  never  were  better ;  and  die  tap  nms 
dear  as  amber.  Let  me  hang  up  your  crutdi,  my  dear  sir.  There  now,  I  am 
happy.  The  house  looks  like  itseli,  now.  Goodness  me,  the  padding  baa  had 
a  new  cover !  But  the  wood- work  has  seen  service. 

NORTH. 

That  it  has,  Ambrose.  Why,  you  rogue,  I  got  a  three-pronged  fork  £uteiied 
to  the  end  on't,  and  I  used  it  as  a  lister.  ■ 

MR  AMBROSE. 

A  lister,  sir  ?•— I  ask  your  pardon. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  a  lister.  I  smacked  it  more  than  once  into  the  side  of  a  salmcm  ;  but 
the  water  has  been  so  drumly,  that  Sandy  Ballantyue  himself  could  do  Htde 
or  nothing. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Nothing  surprises  me  now,  sir,  that  you  do.  We  have  a  pretty  pheasant-in 
the  larder.    Snail  I  venture  to  roast  him  for  your  honour  ? 

NORTH. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  expect  a  few  friends ;  so  add  a  stubble-goose,  some  kid- 
neys, and  hodge-podge ;  for  the  night  is  chilly ;  and  a  delicate  stomach  like 
mine,  Ambrose,  reqiures  coaxing.    Glenlivet. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here,  sir,  is  your  accustomed  caulker. 

(North  drinks,  while  Mr  Ambrose  keeps  looking  upon  htm  with 
a  smile  of  delighted  deference,  and  eait.) 
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NORTH^  (solus.) 

What  pap»  have  we  here  P-^Moming  Chronicle.  Copyright  sold  for 
L.40^000.  A  lie.-^Let  me  see  ;  any  little  traitorous  copy  of  bad  verses  ?  Not 
one.  Tommy  Moore  and  Jack  Bowring  are  busy  otherwise.  Poor  occupation 
for  gentlemen^  sneering  at  Church  and  King.  "  That  wretched  creature^  Bal- 
lasteros  I"    Nay^  nay ;  this  wont  do ;  I  am  getting  drowsy. — {Snores,) 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose.    A  sound  offset  in  the  kibhy. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Mr  Tickler^  sir — ^Mr  Mullion — and  a  strange  gentleman.  Beg  your  pardon, 
gentlemen  ;  tread  softly.    He  sleeps.    Bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 

STRANGE  gentleman. 

'    Wonderful  city*    Modem  Athens  indeed.    Never  heard  a  more  apt  qiiota- 
tion. 

TICKLER^  {slajhiang  en  north's  shoulder.) 
Awake^  arise^  or  be  for  ever  fallen !    Mullion^  shake  him  by  the  collar  ;  or 
a  Bhght  Idck  on  the  shins.    Awake>  Sampson ;  the  Philistines  are  upon  thee ! 
(North  yavms  ;  stretches  himself;  sits  erect;  stares  about  him;  rises 
and  bows,) 

MULLION. 

Capital  subject,  faith,  for  Wilkie.  A  choice  bit.  Odds  safe  us,  what  a  head ! 
Gie's  your  haun,  my  man.  Hooly,  hooly ;  your  nieve's  like  a  vice.  You  dee« 
vil,  you  hae  jirted  the  bluid  frae  my  finger-ends. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Tickler,  you  have  not  introduced  me  to  the  young  gentleman. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Vivian  Joyeuse. 

NORTH. 

Young  gentleman — Chappy  to  take  you  by  the  hand.  I  hope  you  have  no 
dtgeJBtlon  to  smoking. 

JOYEUSE. 

I  have  no  objections  to  anything ;  but  I  shall  hardly  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  you  Sons  of  the  Mist. 

NORTH,  {to  TICKLER.) 

CrentJemanly  lad.— -(i2e-«ti^er  Ambrose.) — Houo !  Ambrose  ?  What  now  P 
Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  or  has  the  cat  run  off  with  the  pheasant  ?  If  so,  I 
trust  he  has  insured  his  lives. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

tUxe  is  a  gentleman  in  the  lobby,  inquiring  for  Mr  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Shew  him  in.  Hopo^t  is  not  that  cursed  consignment  of  cotton  from  Man* 
che8ter-Hraw«t¥ri8t,  and— -—The  English  Opium-eater  !— ^Huzza !  huzza ! 

{Three  hearty  csAeeiv.) 

JSnter  The  English  Ofium-eater  and ^Thb  Ettrick  Sh£fhxrd. 

THE  shepherd. 

Thank  ye,  lads ;  that's  me  ^our  cheering.  Haud  your  hauns,  ye  hallan« 
shakers,  or  my  drums  will  spht.  Sit  down,  sit  down ;  my  kite's  as  toom  as 
the  Cornal's  head.  I've  had  nae  four-hours,  and  only  a  chack  wi'  Tarn  Grieve^ 
as  I  came  through  Peebles.    You'll  hae  ordered  supper,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

^  My  dear  late  English  Opium-Eater,  this  is  an  unexpected,  imhoped  for  hap- 
piness.   I  thought  you  had  been  in  Constantinople. 

THE  opium-eater. 

You  had  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  thought.  No  doubt  I  might  have 
been  at  Constantinople — and  I  wish  that  I  had  l^n — ^but  I  have  not  been  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  been  there  since  we  last  parted,  any 
more  than  myself.    Have  you,  sir  ? 

THE  shepherd. 

I  dinna  ken,  sir,  where  you  hae  been  ;  but,  hech,  sirs,  yon  bit  Opium  Tract's 
a  deraerate  interesting  confession.  It's  perfectly  dreadfu ,  yon  pouring  in  upon 
you  o  oriental  imagery.  But  nae  wunner.  Sax  thousand  draps  o  lowdnam !  It's 
as  muckle,  I  fancy,  as  a  bottle  o'  whusky.  I  tried  the  experiment  mysel,  after 
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reading  the  wee  wud  wicked  wark^  wi*  five  hunner  draps^  and  I  couped  ower, 
and  continued  in  ae  snore  frae  Monday  night  till  Friday  morning.  But  I  had 
naething  to  confess ;  naething  at  least  that  wad  gang  into  words ;  for  it  was  a 
week-lang^  dull^  dim  dwawm  o'  the  mind,  with  a  kind  o'  soun'  bumming  in 
my  lugs ;  and  clouds,  clouds,  clouds  hovering  round  and  round ;  and  things  o' 
sight,  no  made  for  the  sight ;  and  an  awfu'  smell,  like  the  rotten  sea ;  and  a 
confusion  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  and  events  o'  auld  lang  syne, 
like  the  torments  o*  the  present  hour,  wi'  naething  to  mark  onything  bv ;  and 
doubts  o'  being  quick  or  dead ;  and  something  rouch,  rouch,  like  the  neece  o' 
a  ram,  and  motion  as  of  an  everlasting  earthquake ;  and  nae  rememlMnnce  o' 
my  ain  christian  name ;  and  a  dismal  thought  that  I  was  converted  into  a  qua- 
druped cretur,  wi'  four  feet ;  and  a  sair  drowth,  ay  sook,  sooking  awa'  at  empty 
win  ;  and  the  lift  doiddn'  down  to  smoor  me ;  and  the  moon  wiHiinhaJf  a  yard 
o'  my  nose ;  but  no  just  like  the  moon  either.  O  Lord  .safe  us !  I'm  a'  grewing 
to  think  o't ;  but  how  could  I  confess  ?  for  the  sounds  and  the  sights  were 
baith  shadows ;  and  whare  are  the  words  for  expressing  the  distractioiis  o*.the 
immaterial  sowl  drowning  in  matter,  and  warstUng  wi  unknown  power  to  get 
ance  mair  a  steady  footing  on  the  greensward  o'  the  waking  world?  . 

MULLION. 

Hear  till  him-*hear  till  him.  Ma  faith,  that's  equal  to  the  best  bit  in  a'  the 
Confessions. 

THE  SHEPHERD.  ^ 

Haud  your  tongue,  you  sumph ;  it's  nae  sic  things.  Mr  Opium^Eatai;,  I  used 
ay  to  admire  you,  years  sin'  syne ;  and  never  doubted  you  wad  oome  out  wi' 
some  wark,  ae  day  or  ither,  that  wad  gar  the  Gawpus  glower. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Gar  the  Gapus  glower ! — Pray,  who  is  the  Gapus .?    .  "     .       . 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

The  public,  sir ;  the  public  is  the  Gawpus.  But  what  for  are  you  sae  meta^ 
pheesical,  man ?  There s  just  nae  sense  ava  in  metapheesics ;  they're A'deEiQ 
nonsense.    But  how's  Wudsworth  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  have  not  seen  him  since  half  past  two  o'clock  on  the  17th  of  September. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  transitory  interview,  he  was  in  good  health  and 
spirits ;  and,  I  thmk,  fatter  than  he  has  been  for  some  years*  ^^  Though  that's 
not  much." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

You  lakers  are  clever  chields ;  I'll  never  deny  that ;  but  you  are  a  conojeit- 
ed,  upsetting  set,  ane  and  a'  o'  you.  Great  yegotists ;  ana  Wudsworth.  the 
warst  o'  ye  a' ;  for  he'll  alloo  nae  merit  to  ony  leevin  cretur  but  himseL  He's  . 
a  trifiin'  cretur  in  yon  Excursion ;  there's  some  bonny  spats  here  and  there  ^  but 
nae  reader  can  thole  aboon  a  dozen  pages  o't  at  a  screed,  without  whumlihg 
ower  on  his  seat.  Wudsworth  will  never  be  popular.  Naebody  can  get  his 
blank  poems  aff  by  heart ;  they're  ower  wordy  and  ower  windy,  tak  my  word 
for't.  Shack£^>ear  will  sae  as  Kuckle  in  four  Hues,  as  Wudsworth  will  lay  in 
forty. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  great  living  poets  cannot  be  m(»re  lavish  of  their  pmiie 
to  each  other. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Me  no  lavish  o*  praise  ?     I  think  your  friend  a  great  man — ^but— — 

NORTH. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Shepherd,  that  you  would  follow  Mr  Wordsworth's  eit- 

ample,  and  confine  yourself  to  poetry.     Oh !  for  another  Queen's  Wake. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

I'll  no  confine  myself  to  poetry  for  on^  man.  Neither  does  he.  It's  <»iljf 
the  other  day  that  he  published  ^^  a  Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  and  he  might  a« 
well  have  called  it  a  Treatise  on  Church  Music.  And  then  his  prose  work 
about  Spain  is  no  half  as  gude  as  a  leading  paragraph  in  Jamie  Ballantyne's 
Journal.  The  sense  is  waur,  and  sae  is  the  wording — and  yet  sae  poroud 
and  sae  pompous,  as  gin  nanc  kent  about  peace  and  war  but  himseU^as  giA  he 
could  fccht  a  campaign  better  than  Wellington,  and  n^^tiate  wi' ranjgli 
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courts  like  anither  Canning.  Southev  writes  prose  better  than  Wudsworth, 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  Wna's  that  glowering  at  me  in  the  comer  ^ 
Wha  are  ye,  my  lad  ? 

MR  VIVIAN  JOYEUSE. 

I  am  something  of  a  non-descript.— 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

An  Englisher — an  Englisher — I've  a  gl^  lug  for  the  deealicks.  You're 
frae  the  South — but  nae  Cockney.  You  re  ower  weel-spoken  and  ower  weel- 
faured.    Are  ye  married  } 

MR  JOYEUSE. 

I  fear  that  I  am.    I  am  fresh  from  Gretna. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

NevCT  mind — ^Never  mind — You're  a  likely  laddie— -and  hae  a  blink  in  thae 
eyne  o'  yours  that  shews  smeddum.  What  are  all  the  people  in  England  doing 
j«8t  the  now.^ 

MR  JOYEUSE. 

All  readily  No.  II.  of  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine. 

NORTH. 

A  very  pleasant  miscellany.  Tickler,  you  have  seeri*the  work.  Mr  Joyeuse, 
your  very  good  health,  and  success  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  {GeTi&rci 
hreese*) 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Did  onybody  ever  see  siccan  a  blush  ?  Before  you  hae  been  a  contributor 
for  a  year,  youll  hae  lost  a*  power  of  reddening  in  the  face.  You  may  as  weel 
try  then  to  blush  wi'  the  palm  o'  your  hand. 

TICKLER. 

Mullion,  who  knows  everything  and  everybody,  brought  Mr  Joyeuse  td 
South- side,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  his  fair  bride  will  not  read  him  a  cur- 
tain lecture  to-night,  when  she  hears  where  he  has  been,  among  the  madcaps. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Curtain  lecture !  We  are  a'  ower  gude  contributors  to  be  fashed  wi*  ony  daft 
nonsense  o'  that  sort.  Na — ^na — But  what's  this  Quarterly  Magazine  ?— I  ne- 
ver lieard  teU  o't. 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  will  speak  for  Mr  Joyeuse.  It  is  a  gentlemanly  miscellany— got 
together  bv  a  clan  of  young  scholars,  who  look  upon  the  world  with  a  cheer^l 
eye,  and  au  its  ongoings  with  a  spirit  of  hopeful  kindness.  I  cannot  but  envy 
wem  their  gay  juvenile^emper,  so  free  from  gall  and  spite  ;  and  am  pleased 
to  the  heart's  core  with  their  elegant  accomplishments.  Their  egotism  is  the 
joyous  freedom  of  exulting  life ;  and  they  see  all  things  in  a  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm whith  makes  ordinary  objects  beautiful,  and  beauty  still  more  beau- 
teous.   Do  you  wish  for  my  advice,  my  young  friend  ? 

MR  JOYEUSE. 

Upon  honour.  Sir  Christopher,  I  am  quite  overpowered.  Foi^ve  me,  when 
I  confess  that  I  had  my  misgivings  on  entering  your  presence.  But  they  are 
all  vanished.  Believe  me  that  I  vidue  most  highly  the  expression  of  your 
good- will  and  friendly  sentiments  towards  myself  and  coadjutors. 

NORTH. 

Love  freedom — continue,  I  ought  to  say,  to  love  it ;  and  prove  your  love,  by 
defending  all  the  old  sacred  institutions  of  this  great  land.  Keep  aloof  from 
all  association  with  base  ignorance,  and  presumption^  and  imposture.  Let  all 
your  sentiments  be  kind,  generous,  and  manlyyand  your  opinions  will  be  safe, 
for  the  heart  and  the  head  are  the  only  members  of  tne  Holy  Alliance,  and  woe 
unto  all  men  when  they  are  not  in  union.  Give  us  some  more  of  your  classi- 
cal learning — ^more  of  the  sparkling  treasures  of  your  scholai^ip,  for  in  that 
all  our  best  miscellanies  are  somewhat  deficient,  (mine  own  not  excepted,) 
and  you  may  here  lead  the  way.  Are  you  not  Etonians,  Wykeamists,  Oxon- 
ians, and  Cantabs,  and  in  the  finished  grace  of  manhood.^  Don't  forget  your 
classics. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  mind  a  single  word  that  Mr  North  says  about  classics,  Mr  Joyous, 
^in  ye  introduce  Latin  and  Greek  into  your  Magazine,  you'll  dean  spoil't. 


^     ^T-    •^~" — 
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There's  naething  like  a  general  interest  taken  in  the  classics  throu^out  die 
Idntra ;  and  I  whiles  jalouse  that  some  praise  Homer  and  Horace,  and  Poly* 
dore  Virgil,  and  ''  the  rest/'  that  ken  hut  little  ahout  them^  and  caukLna  read 
the  crah&d  Greek  letters  aff-hand  without  stuttering. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

All  the  magazines  of  the  day  are  deficient ;  first,  in  classical  literature^  se* 
oondly,  in  political  economy,  and  thirdly,  in  psychology* 

THE  SHEFHEftD. 

Tuts,  tuts. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Joyeuse,  I  agree  with  North  in  strenuously  recomtnendingyoAaod  your 
friends  to  give  us  dassical  dissertations,  notes,  notices,  conjectures,  imitations, 
translations,  and  what  not.  Confound  the  Cockneys !  they  will  b^  pratiiig  on 
such  points— and  have  smuggled  their  accursed  pronunciation  into  Ol^pns* 
There  is  County  Tims  proceeding,  step  by  step,  from  Robert.Bruce.  to  Jo^ 
piter  Tonans ;  and  addressing  DianAR  as  familiarly  as  he  would  a  nymph  of 
Covent-Garden,  coming  to  redeem  two  silver  tte-spoons.  There  ww  John 
Keats  enacting  AdoUar,  because  he  believed  that  personage  to  have  been,  Uke 
himself,  an  apotnecary,  and  sickening,  because  tne  pubue  waa  immitifint  of 
his  drugs. .  There  is  Barry,  quite  beside  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  DeocftUon 
tod  Psyche  peopling  the  earth  anew  by  chucking  stones  over  their  8h<m1dera» 
^n  my  humble  opinion,  I  confess,  a  most  miserable  pastime ;— -and  there  is 
King  Leigh  absolately  enlisting  Mars  into  the  Hampstead  heavy  dragoonSj  and 
employing  him  as  his  own  orderly. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Capital,  Mr  Tickler,  capital. — I  aye  like  you  when  you  are  wui^.  Gang 
Ml — ^let  me  clap  you  on  tne  back — slash  awft  at  the  Cockneys,  for  ta^  art  a 
squad  I  scunner  at ;  and  oh !  man,  but  you  hae  in  troth  put  them  down  wi'  a 
vengeance ! 

TICKLER. 

Hazlitt  is  the  most  loathsome.  Hunt  the  most  ludicrous.  Pygmalion  ia  so 
bfutified  and  besotted  now,  that  he  walks  out  into  the  public  street,  entera  a 
bookseller's  shop,  mounts  a  stool,  and  represents  Priapus  in  Ludnte  HOI. 
King  Leigh  would  not  do  this  for  the  world.  From  such  enormitiea  he  ia  pre* 
served,  partly  by  a  sort  of  not  unamiable  fastidiousness,  but  chiefly  by  a  pas- 
sionate admiration  of  his  yellow  breeches,  in  which  he  feels  himnelf  aatifified 
with  his  own  divine  perfections.  I  do  not  dislike  Leigh  Hunt  by  any  manner 
of  means.  By  the  way,  Mr  Joyeuse,  there  are  some  good  stanias  about  him, 
in  Knight— for  example— 

Thev'U  say — I  sha'nt  believe  'em— but  they'll  say. 

That  Leigh's  become  what  once  he  most  abhorr'd. 
Has  thrown  his  ind^^pendence  all  away. 

And  dubb'd  himself  toad-eater  to  a  lord ; 
And  though,  of  course,  you'll  hit  as  hard  as  they, 

I  fear  you'll  find  it  difficult  to  ward 
Their  poison'd  arrows  ofl^you'd  best  come  back. 
Before  the  Cockney  kingdom  goes  to  wrack. 
The  Examiner's  grown  dull  as  well  as  dirty. 

The  Indicator's  sick,  the  Liberal  dead — 
I  hear  its  readers  were  some  six-and-thirty ; 

But  really  'twas  too  stupid  to  be  read. 
'Tis  plain  your  present  partnership  has  hurt  ye : 
Poor  brother  Jolm  *^  looks  up,  and  is  not  fed," 
For  scarce  a  soul  will  purchase,  or  get  through  one. 
E'en  of  his  shilling  budgets  of  Don  Juan. 

NORTH. 

•    Do  you  quote  from  memory  ?  I  remember  a  good  stanza  in  Don  Juan  about 
John  Keats,  Hazlitt's  Apollo,  and  Apothecary. 

John  Keats  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique,  ; 

Just  as  he  reaUy  promised  something  great. 
If  not  intelligible — without  Greek, 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

1 
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Mueh  as  they  might  have  been  suj^xMsed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow !  his  was  an  untowaixl  fftte ; 
'Tis  stranffe  the  mind,  that  yerj  fiery  particle^ 

ShoulfiLiet  iti^  l^  snufTd  out  by  an  article. 

TICKLER. 

Exactly  so.  Now^  what  a  Vf  ett^  ^Uqw  is  the  publisher  of  Don  Juan  ?  John 
Keats  was  the  especial  fiiet^d  of  mmsc^  and  brother ;  and  they  both  raved  like 
bedlamites  against  all  who  were  at  all  sharp  upon  the  poor  apothecary.  But 
what  will  not  the  base  loye  of  filthy  lucre  .'-—Alas !  his  loniship  is  driven  to 
dagradalum.  And  who  but  this  crew  would  become  parties  to  a  libel  qn  their 
oym  best-beloved  dead  friend  ? 

THE  SHEri|[ERp. 

There's  nae  aipsvering  4|iie8tioD8  like  these.  The  puir  devil  n^us^  be  dumb. 
A  crabbed  discontented  creature  o'  a  neebour  o'  ours  takes  in  me  Examiner ; 
and  I  see  they  are  aye  yammering  and  compleening  upon  you  lads  here, 
Ibut  canna  speak  out. '  Tbey  are.  a'  tongue-ptied>  and  can  only  girn,  gim,  ^;im. 
Blackwood  nere,  and  Blackwood  there,  but  nothing  made  out  or  specified. 
BaBdy*kg|^  Bal4y  Dinmont  himsel  allows  they  are  just  like  a  paptcei  o'  weans 
fr]|^uted  ft  Aenr  dominie,  when  Christopher  appears,  and  lose  a  power  to  Inqr 
tiie  iBtfiBter  out,  when  they  see  the  taws  ance  mair^  and  b^gin  diiagLuk  in  tfafir 
doi^  in  the  very  fiver  o*  iin  imaginary  skelping.  -.        * 

NORTH. 

It  is  all  very  true,  my  dear  Sh^har^*  I  often  think  that  our  weak  points 
have  ncrer  yet  beien  attacked,  for  is  it  not  singular  that  no  iiiapression  has  ever 
yet  beeumade  on  any  part  of  our  whole  line  ?  Good  gracious !  only  think  on  our 
^dii|mefiil  mldtion  or  truth !  Why,  that  of  itself,  if  jnrc^erly  exposed,  and  hel^ 
mit  to  umvenal  detestation,  would  materially  diminish  our  sale  in  this  great 
matter-of-fact  age  and  country.  ^Vho,  like  us,  have  polluted  the  sources  of 
iijstety?  ^  ^ 

V^E  SHXPHERp. 

'  .  Hush,  hush !— We  dinna  ken  Mr  Joyous  weel  aneuoh  yet  to  lippen  to  him. 
PerfanM  he'll  betray  the  sacred  confidence  o'  private  freenship !  Isna  that  tl^e 
way  tney  word  it  ? 

HRJOYBUSE. 

I  shall  make  no  rash  promises.  My  reply  to  the  Shepherd  shall  be  in  a  quo- 
tation.   Byron  loquitur. 

Tney  err'd,  as  aged  men  wiU  do ;  but  by 

And  by  v^'U  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 
^Twill  be  beeause  our  notion  is  not  high 

Of  politicians,  and  their  double  front. 
Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie  :— 

Now,  what  I  love  in  women  is,  taej  won't. 
Or  can't  do  otherwise,  than  lie ;  but  do  it 
So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  felsehood  to  it. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?  'Tis  but 

The  truth  in  masquer^e ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 

A  fact  without  some  leven  of  a  lie. 
The  very  shadow  of  true  truth  would  shut 

Up  annals,  revelations,  noesy. 
And  prophecy — except  it  snottld  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related^ 

NORTH. 

Well,  weU,  we  stand  excused  like  our  neighbours,  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  But  what  say  you  to  oi;r  gross  inconsistency,  in  raising  a  mortal  one  day 
to  the  i^des,  and  another  pulling  hiin  an  angel  down  ?  In  one  article  you  are 
so  saluted  in  the  nose  witn  the  bagpipe  of  our  praise,  "  that  you  cannot  con- 
tain, you  ninny,  for  affection ;"  and  at  p.  36,  you  find  yourself  so  vilified, 
fitnporated,  tarred  and  feathered,  that  you  are  afraid  even  to  ru^  for  it,  and 
would  fiun  hide  yourself  fbr  a  month  in  a  dark  closet  Who  can  defend  this  ? 

TICKLER. 

J  can.  The  fault  is  not  with  us,  but  it  lies  in  the  constitution  of  human  na« 
Vol.  XIV.  3Q 
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ture.  For^  to-day,  a  given  man  is  acute,  sensible,  enlightened^  eloquent^  and 
so  forth.  We  praise  and  pet  him  accordingly — smoom  him  down  the  back 
along  with  the  hair— give  him  a  sop — tell  him  he  is  a  clever  dog»  and  call  1dm 
Trusty,  or  Help,  or  Neptune,  or  Jupiter.  The  very  next  day  we  see  the  same 
given  man  in  a  totally  different  predicament,  that  is  to  say,  utterly  senseless, 
worse  than  senseless,  raving.  What  do  we  do  then  ?  We  either  eye  him  as- 
kance, and  not  wishing  to  be  bitten,  and  to  die  of  the  hydrophobia,  make  the 
best  of  our  way  home,  or  to  Ambrose's,  without  saying  a  word ;  or  wie  take  a 
sapling  and  dnib  him  off;  or  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  shoot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Call  you  this  inconsistency.  Not  it  ind^.  Shall  I  il- 
lustrate our  conduct  by  examples  ? 

NORTH. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  that  at  present.  But  what  do  you  say  to  our 
Coarseness? 

the  shepherd. 
Ay,  ay,  Mr  Tickler,  what  do  you  say  to  your  coorseness  ? 

TICKLSB. 

In  the  meantime,  James,  read  that,  and  you  will  know  what  I  sty  About 
yours.  {Gives  him  a  critique  on  the  Three  /^srtff.) 

But  as  to  the  occasional  coarsenesses  to  be  found  in  Maga,  I  am,  from  the  vciy 
bottom  (no  coarseness  in  that,  I  hope,)  of  my  heart,  sorry  to  see  them,  and 
much  sorrier  to  think  that  I  should  myself  have  written  too  many  of  them. 
They  must  be  disgusting  occasionally  to  delicate  minds ;  nay,  even  to  minds  not 
delicate.  And  I  verily  believe,  that  to  Englishmen  in  general,  this  is  our  very 
greatest  fault.  With  sincere  sorrow,  if  not  contrition,  do  I,  for  one,  confess 
my  fault ;  and  should  I  ever  write  any  more  for  the  Magazine,  I.  hope  to  k^ep 
myself  within  the  limits  of  decorum.  Intense  wit  will  season  intense  coarse- 
ness ;  but  then  I  am  at  times  very  coarse  indeed,  without  being  witty  at  all ; 
and  am  convinced,  that  some  passages  in  my  letters,  although  these  are  on  the 
whole  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  have  been  read  by  not  a  few  whom  I  would 
be  most  imwilling  to  ofiend,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  and  most  unalloy^- 
ed  disgust. 

MR  JOYEUSE. 

Not  at  all,  Mr  Tickler — ^not  at  alL  Believe  it  not,  my  dear  sir.  Coarse 
you  may  occasionally  be,  but  you  are  always  witty. 

THE  OPIUM  EATER. 

I  have  always  admired  Mr  Tickler's  letters,  there  is  such  a  boundless  over- 
flow of  rejoicing  fancies ;  and  what  if  one  particular  expression,  or  sentence, 
even  paragraph,  be  what  is  called  coarse— \of  coarseness  as  a  specific,  definite, 
and  determinate  quality  of  thought,  I  have  no  dear  idea,)  it  is  lost,  swallowed 
up,  and  driven  along  in  the  ever-flowing  tide ;  and  he  who  should  be  drown- 
ed in  trjing  to  pick  it  up,  could  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  fit  sulgeet  for  re- 
suscitation, but  would  deserve  to  be  scouted  not  only  by  the  humane,  bat  by 
the  Humane  Society.  If  I  were  permitted  to  say  freely  what  are  your  great- 
est faults,  I  should  say  that*- — 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose,  fuet  in  the  nick  ofHme^ 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Gentlemen,  supper's  on  the  table. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Joyeuse,  lend  me  your  arm. 

{Exeunt,  followed  by  the  Opium  Eater,  THdder,  the  Shepherd, 
and  MuHion.) 


Scene  II. — Blue  Parlour. 

TICKLER. 

Now  for  the  goose. — A  ten-pounder.  All  our  geese  are  swans.  There^Aiw 
ve  ever  a  bosom  sliced  more  dexterously  ?-^Off  go  the  legs*— smack  goes  the 
back  into  shivers — so  much  for  the  doup*  Reach  me  over  the  apple  sauce. 
JVliillion,  give  us  the  old  pun  upon  tlie  sage.    Who  chases  goose? 
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.MULLION. 

'    111  trouble  you  for  the  breast  and  legs^  wi'  a  squash  o'  the  apple  ctowdy. 
Ambrose^  bread  and  potatoes^  and  a  pot  of  porter. 

THE    OPIUM  EATEQ. 

Mr  Ambrose^  be  so  good  as  bring  me  coffee. 

SHEPHERD.  • 

Cofifee ! !-— What  the  deevil  are  you  gaun  to  do  wi'  coffee  at  this  time  o 
nighty  man  ?  Wha  ever  soops  upon  coffee  ?  Come  here^  Mr  Ambrose^  tak  him 
over  this  trencher  o'  het  kidneys^.!  never  hae  touched  them. 

TICKLER. 

Is  your  pullet  tender.  Kit  ?  There  be  vulgar  souls  who  prefer  barn-door 
fowl  to  pheasants,  mutton  to  venison,  and  cider  to  champagne.  So  there  be 
who  prefer  curduroy  to  cassimere  breeches,  and  the  "  Blue  and  Yellow"  to 
green-gowned  Maga.  To  such  souls,  your  smooth-shining  transparent  grape  is 
not  so  sweet  as  your  small  red  hairy  gooseberry.  The  brutes  cannot  dine  with- 
out potatoes  to  their  fish  —  —  —  •— 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

What  say  ye,  Mr  Tickler  ?  wadna  you  eat  potatoes  to  sawmont  ?  I  thought 

.  ye  had  kent  better  than  to  place  gentility  on  sick  like  gruns.    At  the  Duke's, 

every  one  did  just  as  he  liked  best  himseU,  and  tell't  the  flunkies  to  take  their 

plates  to  ilka  dish  that  pleased  their  e'e,  without  ony  restraint.  But  ye  haena 

oeen  muckle  in  hee  life  these  last  fifty  years- 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Mullion,  I  beseech  you  not  to  draw  your  knife  through  your 
mouth  in  that  most  dangerous  fashion ;  you'll  never  stop  till  ye  cut  it  from  ear 
to  ear.    For  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  use  your  fork. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind  him,  Mullion — he's  speaking  havers.  I  hae  used  my  knife  that 
wi^  erear  since  1  was  fed  upon  flesh,  and  I  never  cut  my  mouth  to  any  serious 
extent,  above  a  score  times  in  my  life. 

(^Mr  Ambrose  sets  down  a  silver  coffee-pot ,  and  a  plate  of 
muffins y  before  the  Opium^Eater,) 

THE  OPIUM  EATER. 

I  bdieve,  Mr  Ho^,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  medical  men,  through 
an  experience  of  some  thousand  ;^ears,  that  no  eater  of  hot  and  heavy. suppers 
ever  yet  saw  his  grand  climacteric.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  ailment 
-against  hot  and  heavy  suppers,  except  to  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  at- 
taining a  tolerable  old  age.  You,  probably,  have  made  up  your  mind  to  die 
before  that  period ;  in  which  case,  not  to  eat  hot  and  heavy  suppers,  if  you 
like  them,  would  truly  be  most  unreasonable,  and  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  your  adcnowled^d  intelligence  and  understanding.  I  oeg  now  to  re- 
turn your  kidneys,  with  an  assurance  that  I  have  not  touched  them,  and  they 
still  seem  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  animal  heat. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  ken  what's  the  matter  wi'  me  the  night,  but  I'm  no  half  so  hungry 
as  I  expeckit.  Thae  muffins  look  gaeing  inviting ;  the  coffee  comes  gurgBng 
out  wi  a  brown  isappy  sound.  I  wonder  whare  Mr  Ambrose  got  that  ream. 
A  spider  might  cravd  on't.  I  wush,  sir,  you  would  gie  us  a  single  cup,  and  a 
wheen  muffins.    {The  Opium  Eater  benignantly  complies.) 

NORTH. 

Pray,  Tickler,  what  sort  of  an  eater  do  you  suppose  Barry  Cornwall  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  merry-thought  of  a  chick — ^three  tea-spoonfulls  of  peas,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  French  roll,  a  sprig  of  cauliflower,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  dew  of 
parsley  and  butter,  womd,  I  think,  dme  the  author  of  "  The  Deluge."  By  the 
way,  mere  is  something  surely  not  a  little  absurd,  in  the  notion  of  a  person 
undertaking  the  '^  Flowl,"  whom  the  slightest  shower  would  drive  under  a 
balcony,  or  into  a  hackney-coach.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  carried  '*  The  De- 
luge" m  his  pocket  to  Colburn,  under  an  umbrella. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Tickler,  you  cannot  answer  the  very  simplest  question  without 
running  into  your  usual  personalities.  What  does  Byron  dine  on,  think  ye  ? 
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XPH  A'EN  XYMnOXIQ  KYAIKQN  nEFINISSOMENAON 
HAEA  KaXIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  Op.  Aik*. 

XThU  u  a  distich  hy  wise  old  Phocylides^ 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  / 

Meanings  ''  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  peopub, 

'^NoT  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripplr; 

"But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis~^ 

And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes*'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr* 

Scene  I.— jTfee  ChaJdee  Closet. 
Enter  North  and  Mr  Ambrose.         ^ 

i 

MR  AMBROSE. 

-  I  hope>  my  dear  sir^  you  will  not  be  offended ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  my  de* 
jligbt  in  seeing  you  listen  my  door  again^  after  two  months'  absence.  God 
bless  you^  sir^  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  so  strongs  so  firesh^  so  ruddy.  I 
/eared  this  wet  autumn  might  Imve  been  too  much  for  you  in  the  country.  But 
Heaven  be  praised — Heaven  be  praised — ^here  you  are  again^  my  gracious  sir ! 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ? — ^What  will  you  eat  ? — "What  will  you  drink  ? — Oh 
dear;  let  me  stir  the  fire;  the  poker  is  too  heavy  for  you. 

north. 
Too  heavy ! — Devil  a  bit.    Why,  Ambrose,  I  have  been  in  training,  out  at 
Mr  Hogg's,  vou  know.    Zounds,  I  could  fell  a  buffalo.   Well,  Ambrose,  how 
goes  the  world? 

MR  AMBROSE. 

No  reason  to  complain,  sir.  Oysters  never  were  better ;  and  the  tap  runs 
dear  as  amber.  Let  me  hang  up  your  crutdi,  my  dear  sir.  There  now,  I  am 
happy.  The  house  looks  like  itself,  now.  Goodness  me,  the  padding  has  had 
a  new  cover !  But  the  wood-work  has  seen  service. 

north. 

That  it  has,  Ambrose.  Why,  you  rogue,  I  got  a  three-pronged  fork  fastened 
to  the  end  on't,  and  I  used  it  as  a  lister. : 

MR  AMBROSE. 

A  lister,  sir  ?— I  ask  your  pardon. 

north. 

A^,  a  lister.  I  smacked  it  more  than  once  into  the  side  of  a  salmon ;  but 
the  water  has  been  so  drumly,  that  Sandy  Ballantyne  himself  could  do  little 
or  nothing. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Nothing  surprises  me  now,  sir,  that  you  do.  We  have  a  pretty  pheasant  in 
the  larder.    Shall  I  venture  to  roast  him  for  your  honour  ? 

NORTH. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  expect  a  few  Mends ;  so  add  a  stubble-goose,  some  kid- 
neys,  and  hodge-pod^e ;  for  the  night  is  chilly ;  and  a  dehcate  stomach  like 
mine,  Ambrose,  requires  coaxing.    Glenlivet. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here,  sir,  is  your  accustomed  caulker. 

(North  drinks,  whUe  Mr  Ambrose  keeps  looking  upon  him  wOh 
a  imile  of  delighted  dtference,  and  emt,) 
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NORTH^  (solttS,) 

What  paper  have  we  here  P-^Morning  cfhronide.  Copyright  sold  for 
Ii.40^000.  A  lie.-^Let  me  see ;  any  little  traitorous  copy  of  bad  verses  ?  Not 
one.  Tommy  Moore  and  Jack  Bowring  are  busy  otherwise.  Poor  occupation 
for  gentlemen^  sneering  at  Church  and  King.  "  That  wretched  creature^  Bal- 
lasteros  I"    Nay>  nay ;  this  wont  do ;  I  am  getting  drowsy. — (^Snorea.) 

Enter  Mr  Amb&ose.    A  sound  of  feet  in  the  kibhy. 

MB  AMBROSE. 

Mr  Tickler^  sir—- Mr  Mullion — and  a  strange  gentleman.  B^  your  pardon, 
gentlemen ;  tread  softly.    He  sleeps.    Bonus  dormitat  Homerus, 

STRANGE  GENTLEMAN. 

^    Wonderful  city*    Modem  Athens  indeed.    Never  heard  a  more  apt  quota- 
tion. 

TICKLER^  (^slap-bang  on  north's  shoulder.) 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !    Mullion,  shake  him  by  the  collar  ;  or 
a  slight  Idck  on  the  shins.    Awake,  Sampson ;  the  Philistines  are  upon  thee ! 
(North  y^awns  ;  stretches  himself;  sits  erect;  stares  about  him;  rises 
and  bows.) 

MULLION. 

Capital  subject,  faith,  for  Wilkie.  A  choice  bit.  Odds  safe  us,  what  a  head ! 
Gie's  your  haun,  my  man.  Hooly,  hooly ;  your  nieve's  like  a  vice.  You  dee- 
vil,  you  hae  jirtad  tne  bluid  frae  my  finger-ends. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Tickler,  you  have  not  introduced  me  to  the  young  gentleman- 
Tic  kler. 
Mr  Vivian  Joyeuse. 

NORTH. 

Young  gentleman — happy  to  take  you  by  the  hand.  I  hope  you  have  no 
oljeiBtion  to  smoking. 

JOYEUSE. 

I  have  no  objections  to  anything ;  but  I  shall  hardly  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  you  Sons  of  the  Mist. 

NORTH,  {to  TICKLER.) 

Gentlemanly  lad.— -(iSe-^n^er  Ambrose.) — HoUo  !  Ambrose  ?  What  now  ? 
Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  or  has  the  cat  run  off  with  the  pheasant  ?  If  so,  I 
trust  he  has  insured  his  Uves. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

tUate  Is  a  gentleman  in  the  lobby,  inquiring  for  Mr  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Shew  lum  in.  Hop^t  is  not  that  cursed  consignment  of  cotton  from  Man* 
Chester— raw-tvdst,  and— ^The  English  Opium-eater  !— ^Huzza !  huzza ! 

{Three  hearty  dieers.) 

Enter  The  English  Opium-eater  and^Tun  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Thank  ye,  lads ;  that's  me  your  cheering.  Haud  your  hauns,  ye  hallan- 
diakers,  or  my  drums  will  spht.  Sit  down,  sit  down ;  my  kite's  as  toom  as 
the  Cornal's  head.  I've  had  nae  four-hours,  and  only  a  chack  wi'  Tam  Grieve^ 
as  I  came  through  Peebles.    You'll  hae  ordered  supper,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

^  My  dear  late  English  Opium-Eater,  this  is  an  unexpected,  unhoped  for  hap- 
piness.   I  thought  you  had  been  in  Constantinople. 

THE  opium-eater. 

You  had  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  thought.  No  doubt  I  might  have 
been  at  Ccmstantinople — ^and  I  wish  that  I  had  been — ^but  I  have  not  been  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  been  there  since  we  last  parted,  any 
more  than  myself.    Have  you,  sir  ? 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  ken,  sir,  where  you  hae  been  ;  but,  hech,  sirs,  yon  bit  Opium  Tract's 
a  deroerate  interesting  confession.  It's  perfectly  dreadfu ,  yon  pouring  in  upon 
you  o  oriaital  imagery.  But  nae  wunner.  Sax  thousand  draps  o' lowdnam !  It's 
as  muckle,  I  fancy,  as  a  bottle  o'  whusky.   I  tried  the  experiment  myself  after 
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There's  nacthing  like  a  general  interest  taken  in  the  classics  throu^Mmt  the 
kintra ;  and  I  whiles  jalouse  that  some  praise  Homer  and  Horiuse,  and  Poly- 
dore  Virgil^  and  ''  the  rest/'  that  ken  hut  little  ahout  them^  and  oouldna  raid 
the  crahhed  Greek  letters  aff-hand  without  stuttering. 

THE  OFIUM-EATEB. 

All  the  magazines  of  the  day  are  deficient ;  firsts  in  classical  literature^  se- 
condly^ in  political  economy^  and  thirdly,  in  psychology* 

THE  SHEFHEBB. 

Tuts,  tuts. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Joyeuse,  I  agree  with  North  in  strenuoudy  recomniendingyodandTOur 
friends  to  give  us  classical  dissertations,  notes,  notices,  conjectures,  imitations, 
translations,  and  what  not.  Confound  the  Cockneys !  they  will  bc^  pntting  on 
such  points— ^and  have  smuggled  their  accursed  pronunciation  into  Ol^pua. 
There  is  County  Tims  proceeding,  step  by  step,  from  Robert.Bmce.  to  Jil- 
piter  Tonans ;  and  addressing  DianAR  as  familiarly  as  he  would  a  nyniph  of 
Covent-Grarden,  coming  to  redeem  two  sUyer  tte-spoonis.  There  wm  Jjihn 
Keats  enacting  AdoUar,  because  he  believed  that  personage  to  have  been,  lOce 
himself,  an  apotoecary,  and  sickening,  because  the  pubue  wis  inapfLtient  of 
his  drugs.  There  is  Barry,  quite  beside  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  I)eac«li(ni 
and  Psyche  peopling  the  earth  anew  by  chucking  stones  over  their  shonldersy 
—in  my  humble  opinion,  I  confess,  a  most  miserable  pastime ; — and  there  is 
King  Leigh  absolutely  enlisting  Mars  into  the  Hampstead  heavy  dragoonSy  and 
employing  him  as  his  own  orderly. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Capital,  Mr  Tickler,  capital. — I  aye  like  you  when  you  are  wnttv.  Gang 
en — ^let  me  clap  you  on  tiie  back — slash  aw&  at  the  Cockneys,  £6r  ta^  ax%  a 
squad  I  scunn^  at ;  and  oh !  man,  but  you  hae  in  troth  put  them  down  wi'  a 
vengeance  ! 

TICKLER. 

Hazlitt  is  the  most  loathsome.  Hunt  the  most  ludicrous.  Pygmalion  is  so 
brutified  and  besotted  now,  that  he  walks  out  into  the  public  street^  enters  a 
bookseller's  shop,  mounts  a  stool,  and  represents  Priapus  in  Lud^te  HUl. 
King  Leigh  would  not  do  this  for  the  world.  From  such  enormities  ne  is  pre- 
served, partly  by  a  sort  of  not  unamiable  fastidiousness,  but  chiefly  by  a  pas- 
sionate admiration  of  his  yeUow  breeches,  in  which  he  feels  himself  satined 
with  his  own  divine  perfections.  I  do  not  dislike  Leigh  Hunt  by  any  maimer 
of  means.  By  the  way,  Mr  Joyeuse,  there  are  some  good  stanaas  about  him, 
in  Knight — for  example — 

They'll  sajr — I  sha'nt  believe  'em— but  they'U  say. 

That  Leigh's  become  what  once  he  most  abhorr'd. 
Has  thrown  his  independence  all  away. 

And  dubb'd  himself  toad-eater  to  a  lord ; 
And  though,  of  course,  you'll  hit  as  hard  as  they, 

I  fear  you'll  find  it  difficult  to  ward 
Their  poison'd  arrows  off— you'd  best  come  back. 
Before  the  Cockney  kingdom  goes  to  wrack. 
The  Examiner's  grown  dull  as  well  as  dirty. 

The  Indicator's  sick,  the  Liberal  dead— 
I  hear  its  readers  were  some  six-and-thirty ; 

But  really  'twas  too  stupid  to  be  read. 
'Tis  plain  your  present  partnership  has  hurt  ye : 
Poor  brother  John  ^^  looks  up,  and  is  not  fed," 
For  scarce  a  soul  will  purchase,  or  get  through  one. 
E'en  of  his  shilling  budgets  of  Don  Juan. 

NORTH. 

. .  Do  you  quote  &om  memory  ?  I  remember  a  good  stanza  in  Don  Jnaa  about 
John  Keats,  Hazlitt's  Apollo,  and  Apothecary. 

John  Keats  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique,  , 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great. 
If  not  inteUigible — without  Greek,  ' '• 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

1 


Miicii  as. they  uiiglu  have  been -guiifWBed  to 

Pear  f (dlow !  hu  was  an  imtowutl  fiite ; 
'Tis  BtnnM  i3ae  ndnd,  ib9t  yery  fiery  partide, 

ShiNildJel  iti^  lie  snixflTd  out  by  aa  article. 

■        *    VICKLBE. 

Exactly  so.  Kow^  i^bat  a  wet^  MkfW  ^  the  publishei  ci  Don  Jmni  ?  Jfohn 
Keats  was  the  ei^ecial  Me^i  of  Mmaelf  and  brother  ;  ^md  they  both  rsred  1^ 
bedlatnifes  i^amst  all  who  were  at  all  sharp  apoQ  the  poor  apothecary.  But 
what  will  not  the  base  loye  of  filthy  lucre  f—Alas !   his  Igr^shtp  is  drivoi  to 


dcgra^ilion..  And  who  but  ti|is- crew  would  become  partieii  to  a  Bbd  9n  their 
own  best-beloved  dead  fnend  ? 

THE  SHvyi^Rp. 

T^trf^'s  nae  aipswsihig  ipiestioM  Mk»  these.  The  pair  de^  nrasl^be  dtuiib. 
A  crabbed  discontented  creature  o'  a  neebour  o'  ours  takes  in  me  Exannnar ; 
and  I  see  they  are  aye  yamm«ii||^  and  compleening  upon  you  lads  here, 
^ut  canna  speak  out. '  Hiev  ave  a(^  tongi^tied,  and  can  only  gii|i,  ffgn,ffini. 
Blackwood  nere,  and  Blackwood  .i^mn,  but  nothing  made  out  or  specified. 
Banity-hggod  Bal^y  Dinmont;  hfifisd  alloirs  ihey  are  just  like  a  wroel  if  weans 
fng^ited  at  their  dominie>  when  C%riatopller  appears,  and  lose  a  power  to  boiF 
^  malster  out,  when  th^y  see  liie  taws  anee  mm^  snd  begiB'^ftii^^  in  tbib 
donps  in  the  veay  ftret  sf  yn  iniaginary  dcelping.  -      '  '      ^ 

voaTH# 

It  is  all  very  tnie^  my  dear  I^ie|ih#r4<  I  often  tiunk  that  ois^  weak  points 
haye  neyer  yet  be^n  attadced,  te  is  it  not  siiq;ular  that  no  iii^r esskm  has  eyer 
yet  been  made  on  any  part  of  ewr  whole  line  ?  Good  gradoas  f  only  think  ott  ova 
shi^nefolml^tiMi  OS  truth!  Why,  that  of  itsdf,  if  properly  mesed,  and  held 
0ttt  to  umrenud  detestation,  would  materially  dkaimdi  oar  sale  iu  ^lis  great 
niatter-of'.faet  age  and  fo^^trr.  ^¥ho,  like  us,  haye  nolhited  the  sources  of 
MBtory  ? 

«I|K  SHX:PHEIip. 

.  Hudb,  hush  !-^We  jiona  ken  Mr  Joyous  w^  aa«o(&  yet  to  lippen  to  liim. 
Perhaps  he'll  betray  the  sacred  confidence  o'  priyate  freei^ip !  Isna  that  tl^ 
way  tney  word  it  ?  ' 

Xa  JOYEUSE. 

I  shall  make  no  rash  promisea.  My^ia^  tu  &e  Shepheid  f^i^  ^  ni  a  quOf 
I4tip9.    Byron  loquitur. 

They  err'd^  as  aged-men  wUI  do ;  but  by 

4»d  by  ijw^B  taMc  of  that ;  and  if  we  doti% 
'Twill  be  beeauae^mr  noden  ia  not  1^1^ 

Of  politieiaiiSyaad  liheir  double  liponl^ 
Who  mo  by  lies,  yet  daie  pot  boldty  lie  :-*« 

Now,  wbat  I  lore  in  women  is,  thef  won't| 
Or  can't  do  otherwise,  than  lie ;  but  oca  it 
So  wdl,  the  yery  tmtii  seems^ftliehood  to  it. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?  'Tis  Itot 

The  truth  in  masquar^e ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  kwyess^  priests,  to  put 

A  faet  without  some  leven  of  a  lie. 
The  yery  shadow  of  true  troth  woaM  shut 

Up  annals,  reydations,  noesy. 
And  prc^hecy— rexoept  it  sDoaM  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  rdlsted^ 

NOETH. 

Well,  weU,  we  stand  excu^  like  our  neighbours,  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  But  what  say  you  to  oi|r  gross  inconsistency,  in  raising  a  mortal  one  day 
to  the  skies,  and  another  pu^littg  him  an  angd  down  ?  In  one  article  you  are 
so  saluted  in  the  nose  with  the  bagpipe  of  our  praise,  '^  that  you  cannot  con« 
tain,  you  ninny,  for  affection ;"  iii  at  p:  36,  you  find  yourself  so  yilified, 
Fituporated,  tarred  and  featheiiod>  that  yo«  sre  afraid  eren  to  rv^  for  it,  and 
would  fiun  hide  yoorsdflbr  amandin  a  ^tokdoset.  Who  can  defend  this  ^ 

TieXLEBi. 

J  can.  The  &ult  ia  not  with  \ns,  bat  it  lies  iu  the  eonst^ution  of  human  na« 

Vol.  xiy.  I  q 
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ture.  For^  to-day,  a  given  man  is  acute,  sensible,  oilightened,  eloquent^  and 
so  forth.  We  praise  and  pet  him  accordingly — smooth  him  down  the  back 
along  with  the  hair— give  him  a  sop— tell  him  he  is  a  dever  dog^  and  call  Idni 
Trusty,  or  Help,  or  Neptune,  or  Jupiter.  The  very  next  day  we  see  the  same 
given  man  in  a  totally  different  premcament,  that  is  to  say,  utterly  senseless, 
worse  than  senseless,  raving.  What  do  we  do  then  ?  We  either  eye  him  as- 
kance, and  not  wishing  to  be  bitten,  and  to  die  of  the  hydrophobia,  make  the 
best  of  our  way  home,  or  to  Ambrose's,  without  saying  a  word ;  or  wie  take  a 
saphng  and  drub  him  off;  or  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  shoot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Call  you  this  inconsistency.  Not  it  indeed.  Shall  I  il- 
lustrate our  conduct  by  examples  ? 

NORTH. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  tliat  at  present.  But  what  do  you  say  to  our 
Coarseness  ? 

the  shepherd. 
Ay,  ay,  Mr  Tickler^  what  do  you  say  to  your  coorseness  ? 

TICKLSR. 

In  the  meantime^  James^  read  that,  and  you  will  know  what  I  sty  about 
yours.  {Qines  Mm  a  critique  on  the  Tharee  Perils.) 

But  as  to  the  occasional  coarsenesses  to  be  found  in  Maga,  I  am,  from  the  very 
bottom  (no  coarseness  in  that,  I  hope,)  of  my  heart,  sonry  to  see  tliem,  wsA 
much  sorrier  to  think  that  I  should  myself  have  written  too  many  of  them. 
They  must  be  disgusting  occasionally  to  deUcate  minds ;  nay^  even  to  minds  not 
delicate.  And  I  verily  believe,  that  to  Englishmen  in  genml,  this  is  our  very 
greatest  fault.  With  sincere  sorrow,  if  not  contrition,  do  I>  for  one,  ooniess 
my  fault ;  and  should  I  ever  write  any  more  for  the  Magazine,  I.  hope  to  k^ep 
myself  within  the  limits  of  decorum.  Intense  wit  will  season  intense  coarse- 
ness ;  but  then  I  am  at  times  very  coarse  indeed,  virithout  being  witty  at  all ; 
and  am  convinced,  that  some  passages  in  my  letters,  although  these  are  cm  the 
whole  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  have  been  read  by  not  a  few  whom  I  would 
be  most  unwilling  to  offend^  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  and  most  unalloy- 
ed disgust. 

MR  JOYEUSE. 

Not  at  all,  Mr  Tickler — ^not  at  alL  Believe  it  not^  my  dear  sir.  Coarse 
you  may  occasionally  be,  but  you  are  always  witty. 

THE  OPIUM  EATER. 

I  have  always  admired  Mr  Tickler's  letters,  there  is  such  a  boundless  over- 
flow of  rejoicing  fancies ;  and  what  if  one  particular  expression,  or  sentence, 
even  paragraph,  be  what  is  called  coarse— (of  coarseness  as  a  specific,  definite, 
and  determinate  quality  of  thought,  I  have  no  dear  idea,)  it  is  lost,  swallowed 
up,  and  driven  along  in  the  ever-flowing  tide ;  and  he  who  should  be  drown- 
ed in  trying  to  pick  it  up,  could  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  fit  sulgect  for  re- 
suscitation, but  would  deserve  to  be  scouted  not  only  by  the  humane,  but  by 
the  Humane  Sodety.  If  I  were  permitted  to  say  fredy  what  are  your  great- 
est faults,  I  should  say  that*— 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose, /««/  in  the  nick  qftime, 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Gentlemen,  supper's  on  the  table. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Joyeuse,  lend  me  your  arm. 

{Exeunt,  foUoxDedhy  the  Opium  Eater y  TitHder,  the  Shepherd, 
and  Muttion,) 


Scene  II.— JJ/tie  Parhur. 

TICKLER. 

Now  for  the  goose. — A  ten-pounder.  All  our  geese  are  swans.  Thore,: 
ve  ever  a  bosom  sliced  more  dexterously  ?— >Off  go  the  leg»— smack  goes  tlia 
back  into  shivers — so  much  for  the  doup.  Reach  me  over  the  apple  sauce. 
MiiUion,  give  us  the  old  pun  upon  the  sage.    Whochnsesgoole? 


.MULLION. 

-  Ill  trouble  you  foe  ike  breast  and  1^^  wi'  a  squash  o'  tbe  apple  oowdy. 
Ambrose^  iMread  and  potatoes^  auid  a  pot  of  porter. 

THE    OflUKEATE]^  /  ' 

Mr  Ambrose^  be  so  good  as  bring  me  co&e. 

SHBf  HERD.  / 

Coflfee ! !— What  die  deevil  are  you  gaun  to  do  wT  coffee  at  this  time  6 
nighty  man  ?  Wha  ever  soops  upon  cofiee  ?  Come  here^  Mr  Amlorose^  tak  him 
ower  this  trencher  o'  bet  kidneys^.!  never  bae  touched  them. 

TICKLEB. 

Is  your  pullet  tender^  Kit  ?  There  be  vulgar  souls  who  prefer  btto-door 
fowl  to  pheasants^  mutton  to  venison^  and  cider  to  champagne.  So  there  be 
who  prdfer  curduroy  to  cassimere  breeches^  and  the  '^  Blue  and  Yellow^'  to 
green-gowned  Maga.  To  such  souls^  your  smooth-shining  transparent  grape  is 
not  so  sweet  as  your  small  red  hairy,  gooseberry.  The  brutes  cannot  dine  with- 
out potatoes  to  their  Bah  —  —  —  -r- 

THE  SfiEPHEBD. 

What  say  y^  Mr  Tickler  ?  wa^ia  you  eat  ^tatoes  to  sawmont  ?  I  thought 
:  ye  had  kent  better  than  to  place  gentiul^.  on  sick  like  grunsr  At  the  I>iike% 
i  every  one  did  just  as  he  liked  best  bimseQ^  axid.  tell't  die  flunkies  to  take  dieir 

plates  to  ilka  deb  that  pleased,  their  ^'e>:  wi^tout  ony  restraint.  But  jre  haetiia 

oeen  mudde  in  hee  life  diese  last  fifty  years- 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  MuUion^  I  beseech  you  not  to  draw  your  knife  through  your 
mouth  in  that  most  dangerous  fashion ;  you'll  never  stop  till  ye  cut  it  &om  ear 
to  ear.    For  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity^  use  your  fork. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind  him,  MuUion — he's  speaking  havers.  I  hae  used  my  knife  that 
way  ev^  since  I^was  fed  upon  flesh>  and  X  never  cut  my  mouth  to  any  serious 
extent,  above  a  score  times  in  my  Me. 

(Mr  Ambrose-  ^eis  down  a  silver  coffee-pot,  and  a  plate  of 
m^ffinsy  before  the  Opium-JEiUer.)  . 

THE  OPIUM  EATER. 

'  I  bdieve,  Mr  Hogg,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  mecUcal  men,  du:iough 
an  experience  of  some  diousand  years,  that  no  eater  of  hot  and  hoa^i^ppers 
ever  yet  saw  his  grand  climacteric.    I  do  not  mention  this  as  anJW^ument 

-  against  hot  and  heavy  suppers,  except  to  those  persons  who  ai]^  jli^ous  of  at- 
taining a  tolerable  ^Id  age.  You,  probably,  have  made  up  your  mind  to  die 
before  that  p^od ;  in  which  case,  not  to  eat  hot  and  heavy  suppers,  if  you 
like  them,  would  truly  be  most  imreasonable,  and  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  your  acknowledged  intelligeivie  and  imderstanding.  I  oeg  now  to  re- 
turn your  kidneys,  with,  an  assurance  that  I  have  pot  touched  them,  and  they 
still  seem  to  retain  a  considerable  por|ion  of  animal  beat. 

THE  SHEPHERD.  ;    .  ' 

I  dinna  ken  what's  die  matter  wi'  me  die  night,  but  I'm  no  half  so  hun^y 
as  I  expeckit.  Thae  muffins  look  gadng  inviting ;  the  coffee  comes  gui^hng 
out  wi  a  brown  sappy  sound.  I  wonder  whare  Mr  Ambrose  got  that  ream. 
A  spider  might  crawl  on't.  I  wush,  sir,  you  would  gie  us  a  single  cup,  imd  a 
wheen  muB£is.    {The  Opium  Eaier  benignonfly  complies^) 

^ORTH. 

Pray,  Tickler,  what  sort  of  an  eater  do  you  suppose  Barry  Cornwall  ? 

'  '  TICKLER. 

The  merry-thought  of  a  chickr— three  tea^spoonfullsof  peas,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  French  roU,  a  ^rig  of  cauliflower,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  dew  of 
parsley  and  butter,  wodld,  I  think,  dine  the  audior  of ''  The  Deluge."  By  die 
way,  there  is  something  surdy  not  a  litde  absurd,  in  die  notion  of  a  person 
imdertakii^  the  ^^  Fkm,"  whom  the  slightest  shower  would  drive  under  a 
balcony,  or  into  ahadmey-coach.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  carried  ^^  The  De« 
luge"  in  his  pocket  to  Colburn^  under  an  umbrella. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Tickler,  yoi|  cannot  answer  the  very  simplest  question  without 
running  into  your  usual  personalities.  What  does  Byron  dine  on,  think  ye  ? 
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TICKLER. 

Byron  I—Why,  buU-beef  and  pickled  salmon,  to  be  sure.  What  dae  would 
he  mne  on  ?  I  never  suspected,  at  least  accused  him,  of  cannibalism.  And  yet, 
duribg  the  composition  of  Cain,  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  have  done. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

I'm  thinking,  sir,  when  Tarn  Muir  was  pennins  his  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
that  he  fed  upon  calf-ibot  jeellies,  stewed  prunes,  tne  dish  they  ca'  curry,  and 
oydters.    Thede  last  are  desperate  for  that. 

TICKLER. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  Mr  Refers  never  eat  animal  food,  nor  drank 
Spirits? 

NORTH. 

I  have  seen  him  do  both. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  you  astonish  me.    I  cotild  not  otherwise  have  believed  it 

MULLION. 

Never,  never,  never,  in  all  m)r  bom  days,  did  I  eat  such  a  glorious  platefull 
of  Iddnevs  as  diat  which  Mr  Onium-Eater  latdy  transmitted  to  me  Umro^ 
ihe  hanos  of  our  Ambrose.  I  fed  as  if  I  could  bump  my  crown  agwDtt  the 
ceiling.  I  hae  eaten  the  apple  o'  the  tree  of  knowledge.  I  undentnid  thiiigB 
i  never  had  the  least  ettlins  of  before.  Will  ony  o'  ye  enter  into  an  aigamettt  ? 
Chuse  your  subject,  and  I  m  vour  man,  in  dieology,  moralitjr,  anatomy,  dw- 
mistnr,  history,  poetry,  and  tne  fine  arts.  My  very  language  ia  Engjliih,  whe- 
ther I  will  or  no,  and  I  am  overpowered  with  a  power  St  words. 

THE  dPIUM«EATER,  {ftMe  tO  TICKLER.) 

I  fear  that  Mr  Mullion's  excessive  animation  is  owin^  to  a  sli^it  nuatake  of 
mine.  I  cardesdy  allowed  a  few  grains  of  opium  to  shde  out  m  my  box  into 
the  plate  of  kidneys  which  Mr  Hogg  sent  fw  mj  ddectation ;  Hid  «re  I  could 
^ck  them  out,  Mr  Ambrose  waftedaway  the  poisoned  dish  to  Mr  MuDkln,  at 
a  signal,  I  presume,  understood  between  the  parties. 

MOLLION. 

I  say,  Opium-Eater,  or  Opossum,  or  what  do  ihey  call  you,  did  yon  evidr  Me 
an  unicorn  ?  What  signifies  an  Egvptian  ibis,  or  crocodile  of  the  Nile — ^I  have 
an  unicorn  at  livery  just  now  in  Rose-Street.  Ticdder,  will  you  mount?  No- 
ble suliject  for  Jolm  Watson.    No  man  paints  an  unicorn  better. 

KOHTH. 

John  Watson  paints  everything  wdL  But  (aside  to  I'hb  Shbphbed)  aaw 
ye  ever  such  extraordinary  eyes  in  a  man's  heaii  as  in  Mullicm's  ? 

MULLION. 

Francis  Maximus  Macnab's  Theory  of  the  Universe  is  the  only  seodlile 
book  I  ever  read.    Mr  Ambrose — ^Mr  Ambrose— bring  me  the  Scotsman. 

THE  SitElPHERi),  (tO  NORTH.) 

I  have  heard  there  was  something  wrang  wi'  Mullion  at  sdiool ;  and  it's 
breaking  out  you  see  noo.    He's  gaen  dean  wud.    I  wus  he  mayna  bite. 

TICKLER. 

Sell  your  unicorn  to  Polito,  Mullion. 

MULLION. 

Polito ! — ay,  a  glorious  collection  of  wild  blasts— a  perfect  House  o'  Con- 
mons ;  where  eacn  tribe  of  beastis  has  its  representative.  Mild,  nudaatic* 
towzy-headed,  big-pawed,  lean-hurdied  lion,  saw  ye  ever  Mungo  Park  ?  Ti- 
ger, tiger,  royal  tiger — jimgle-jumping,  son-o'-Sir-Hector-Munro^bvuiir- 
ing  tiger !  (JUaet.) 

The  shephero. 

Whare  are  you  gaun  ? — Wait  an  hour  or  twa,  and  111  see  ye  hamew 

MULLION. 

I  am  off  to  the  Pier  of  Ldth.  Wliat  so  beautiful  as  the  sea  at  midiuig^ ! 
A  glorious  constellati(»i  art  thou,  O  Great  Bear !    Hurra !  hurra  I 

{EM,  wU/unU  ki$  hai.) 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  must  ^ve  this  case,  in  a  note,  to  a  new  edition  of  my  Confessions.  If  Mr 
jVIullion  did  really  eat  all  the  kidneys,  he  must  now  have  in  his  stoDiach  that 
which  is  about  equal  to  570  drops  of  laudanum. 
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THE  SHEPHKRD. 

Eat  a'  the  kidneys !— That  he  did.  111  swear. 

THE  0PIl5M-EATEa. 

Most  probably^  Mr  Mullion  will  fall  into  a  state  of  utter  insensibility  in  a 
eonple  of  hours.    Convulsions  may  follow,  and  then — death. 

THE  SHEPHEHn. 

Deevil  the  fears.  MuUion  'ill  dee  nane.  I'H  wauger  he'll  be  eating  twt 
eggs  to  his  Inreakfost  the  mom,  and  a  shave  o'  the  red  roun' ;  luking  fra  him 
a  the  time  wi'  een  as  sharp  as  damin'  needles,  and  paunin'  in  his  cup  for  mair 
sugar. 

TICKLER. 

Suppose  now  that  the  conversation  be  made  to  take  a  literary  or  philosophi- 
cal turn.  Mr  North,  what  is  yom-  opinion  on  the  influence  oi  literature  on 
human  life  ? 

KORTH. 

Why,  after  all,  a  love  or  knowledge  of  literature  forms  hut  a  small  and  un- 
important part  of  the  character  either  of  man  or  woman.  Have  we  not  all  dear 
rnnda  Ivhon  we  admit  to  our  most  sacred  (Confidence,  who  never  take  up  a 
printed  book  (Maga  excepted)  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ?  How  few  mar^ 
lifld  women  remember,  or  at  least  care  a  straw  about,  anything  they  read  in 
their  maidenhood,  when  in  search  of  husbands !  Take  any  lady,  young,  old, 
or  middle-aged,  and  examine  the  dear  creature  with  a  few  cross-questions,  and 
yoa  will  not  £dl  to  be  delighted  with  her  consummate  ignorance  of  all  that  is 
written  in  books.  But  what  of  that  ?  Do  you  lik^,  love,  esteem,  despise,  or 
hate  her,  the  more  or  less? — Not  a  whit. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Hhd  female  mind  knows  intuitively  all  that  is  redlly  Worth  knowing ;  and 
the  perftmnanoe  of  duty  with  women  is  simply  an  outward  manifestation  of 
an  inward  state  agreeable  to  nature ;  both  alike  unconSciouillj,  it  may  be,  ex- 
isting in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  p^ndiar  circumstances  of  life.  Books  mav, 
or  may  not,  cherish  and  direct  the  tendencies  of  a  female  character,  naturally 
fiiie^  delicate,  pure,  and  also  strong ;  but  most  certain  is  i$,  that  books  are  riot 
the  sine-qud^non  condition  of  excdlence.  The  woman  who  never  saw  a  book 
may  be  infinitely  superior,  even  in  all  those  matters  of  which  books  treat,  to 
the  woman  who  has  read,  and  read  intelligently,  10,000  volumes.  For  one  do- 
mestic incident  shall  teach  more  wisdom  than  the  catastrophes  of  a  hundred 
novels.;  and  one  single  smile  from  an  in^^nt  at  its  mother's  breast  may  make 
that  mother  wiser  in  love  than  even  all  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  poetry 
of  Wodsworth. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

There  now — I  Just  ca'  that  sound  sense  and  a  true  apothegm.  And  what'll 
ye  say  to  poets  and  siclike,  that  put  meretricious  thoughts  into  the  nature  of 
woman,  and  dazzle  the  puir  innocent  things'  eyne  till  they  can  see  naething 
Hke  the  path  of  ^uty,  but  gang  ramstam  and  camstrairy,  aiblins  to  the  right 
hand  and  aibHns  to  the  left  ?  In  that  case,  one  might  call  his  brother  a  fcKil, 
without  danger  of  the  fire. 

TICKLER. 

Well  spoken,  my  dear  James.  I  b^  your  pardon,  once  more,  for  having 
ever  called  you  ^'  a  coorse  tyke."  You  have  a  soid,  James ;  and  that  is  enough. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

We  have  all  sowls,  Mr  Tickler,  and  that  some  folks  will  come  to  know  at 
IdSt.  .'But  I  am  nae  dour  Calvinistic  minister,  to  deal  out  damnation  on  my 
brethren.  All  I  say  is  this,  that  if  the  lowest  shepherd  lad  in  a'  Scotland  were 
to  compose  poems  just  on  purpose  to  seduce  lasses,  he  would  be  kicked  like  ai 
fi)ot-ba  frae  ae  pansh  to  anither.  And  will  gentlemen  o'  education,  wha  can 
read  Greek,  and  hae  been  at  a  college-university,  do  that  and  be  cuddled  fbr't, 
that  would  bring  a  loon  like  Jock  Lmton  to  the  stang,  the  pond,  or  the  pump  ? 

NORTH. 

You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  no  such  songs  among  the  oM 
Scottish  poetry.  Shepherd  ? 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

No  half  a  dizzen  in  the  haill  byke-^^uml  them  wrote,  I  jalouse,  by  lazy 

10 
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monks^  losels^  and  gaberlunzie-men.  But  what  I  say  is  true^  that  love-verses^ 
composed  wi'  a  wicked  spirit  o'  deceit  and  corruption^  are  no  rife  in  ony  na- 
tional poetry ;  and^  least  o'  all^  in  that  of  our  ain  Scotland.  Men  are  men — 
and,  blessings  on  them,  women  are  women ;  and  mony  a  droll  wcnrd  is  said, 
and  droll  thing  done,  among  kintra  folks.  But  they  a'  ettle  at  a  kind  o'  in- 
nocence ;  and  when  they  fa',  it  is  the  frailty  of  nature  for  the  maist  part,  and 
there  is  true  repentance  and  reformation.  But  funny  sangs  are  the  warst  o' 
poets'  sins  in  lowly  life ;  and  if  siccan  a  chiel  as  Tam  Muir,  bonny  bonny 
writer  as  he  is,  were  to  settle  in  the  Forest,  he  might  hae  a  gowden  fleece^  but 
in  faith  he  would  soon  be  a  wether. 

THE  OFIUM-iSATER. 

Amatory  poetry  is  not  only  the  least  intellectual,  but  it  is  also  the  least  ima- 
ginative and  the  least  passionate  of  poetry. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Hoots,  man — I  dinna  understand  you  sae  weel  now. .  What  say  ye  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  mere  amatory  poetry — ^that  is,  verse  addressed  to  ladies  in  a  spirit  of 
complimentary  flirtation,  there  is  a  necessary  prostration  or  reUnqnishment  of 
the  intellect :  the  imaginative  faculty  cannot  deal  with  worthless  trifles;  and 

Sission,  which  cleaves  to  flesh  and  blood,  dies  and  grows  drowsy  on  a  cold  thin 
et  of  words. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

That's  better  expressed;  at  least,  it  suits  better  the  level  o'  my  understand- 
ing, and  that's  the  criterion  we  a'  judge  by.  Now,  sir^  this  I  wull  say  for  the 
Lake  folk,  that  they,  ane  and  a',  without  exceptions,  excel  in  nainting  she- 
characters.  Wudsworth,  Wulson,  Soothey,  Coamch,  and  yourself  sir,  (for  con- 
found me  gin  you're  no  a  poet,)  make  me  far  mair  in  love  with  the  "  Women- 
Folk — the  Women-Folk,'  Qwait  a  wee  and  you'll  hear  me  sing  that  sang,]] 
than  Tam  Muir  and  a'  that  crew.  Wulson's  gotten  awfu'  proud,  they  say, 
since  he  was  made  a  Professor ;  but  let  him  lecture  as  eloquently's  he  likes, 
frae  Lammas  to  Lammas,  for  fifty  year — and  by  the  Isle  o'  Palms  and  the 
City  o'  the  Plague  wull  he  be  remembered  at  last.  They're  baith  fu'  o'  havers  ; 
but  oh !  man,  every  now  and  then,  he  is  shublime,  ana  for  pawihos  he  beats 
a'.  Wudsworth  wunna  alloo  that ;  but  it's  true,  and  I  hae  pleasure  in  saying 
it. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

If,  by  pathos,  you  mean  mere  human  feeling,  as  it  exists  unmodified  by  the 
imagination,  then  our  opinions  respecting  the  two  poets  coincide.  But  in  '^  the 
thoughts  that  do  often  he  too  deep  for  tears,"  I  conceiye  William  Wordsworth 
unequalled  amon^  the  sons  of  song.  Mark  me — I  do  not  say  that  the  other 
poet  has  no  imagination ;  he  has  a  fine  and  powerful  imagination.    But— 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

You  may  say  onything  against  him  ye  like ;  but  you  needna  mse  Wuds- 
worth aboon  everybody,  leevin  or  dead.  Ae  thing  he  does  excel  in — ^the  ma- 
king o'  deep  and  true  observations  and  reflections,  that  come  in  unoo  weel 
amang  dull  and  barren  places,  and  wad  serve  for  mottoes  or  themes.  Wuds- 
worth s  likewise  a  capital  discourser  in  a  vivy-voce  twa-handed  crack,  awa' 
frae  his  ain  house.    About  yon  Lakes,  he's  just  perfectly  intolerable. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  come — ^have  done  with  the  Lakers. 

NORTH. 

I  confess  criticism  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  what  it  mig^t  be.  JBat 
am  I  a  bad  critic,  sir  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

No,  sir,  you  may  justly  be  called  a  good  critic.  For,  in  the  first  place^  you 
have  a  reverent,  I  nad  almost  said  a  devout  regard  for  genius,  ana  not  only 
unhesitatingly,  but  with  alacrity  and  delight^  pay  it  homage.  You  feel  no  d^ 
gradation  of  self  in  the  exaltation  of  others ;  and  seem  to  me  never  to  write 
such  pure  English,  as  when  inspired  by  the  divine  glow  of  adrairatioD.  No 
other  critic  do  I  know  since  Aristotle,  to  compare  yrith  jovl  in  this  great  essen- 
tial ;  and  feeling  that  on  all  grand  occasions  you  are  cordial  and  sincere,  I  peruse 
your  eloquent  expositions^  and  your  fervid  strains  of  thought^  not  always  with 
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entire  consentaneiety  of  sentiinent^  yet^  without  doubt^  always  in  a  statie  ap- 
proximating to  mental  unison ;  a  state  in  which  I  am  made  conscious  of  the 
concord  subsisting  between  the  great  strings  of  our  hearts^  even  by  the  slight 
discords  that  I  internally  hear  proceeding  with  an  under  tone^  among  the  in- 
ferior notes  of  that  mighty  and  mysterious  instrument. 

THE  SHEPHEBD. 

Gude  safe  us ! — that's  grand — end  it's  better  than  grand^  it's  true.  I  forgie 
the  lads  a'  their  sins,  for  sake  o'  their  free,  out-spoken,  open-handed  praise^ 
when  they  do  mean  to  do  a  kind  thing.  They  lauch  far  ower  muckle  at  me 
in  their  Magazine ;  but  I  canna  deny,  I  proudly  declare' t,  that  none  o'  a'  the 
critics  o'  this  age  hae  had  sic  an  insight  into  my  poetical  genius ;  or  roused  me 
wi'  sic  fearsome  eloquence.  When  they  eulogise  me  in  that  gate,  my  blood 
gangs  up  like  spirits  o'  wine,  and  I  fin'  mvself  a'  gruing  wi'  a  sort  o'  courage- 
ous sense  o'  power,  as  if  I  could  do  onything,  write  a  better  poem  than  the 
Lay  of  Uie  Last  Minstrel,  fecht  Bounaparte  gin  he  was  leevin^  and  snap  my 
fingers  in  the  very  face  o'  "  The  Gude  Man.' 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

But  fiurther ;  vou,  sir,  and  some  of  your  coadjutors,  possess  a  fineness  of  tact 
and  a  delicacy  of  perception,  that  I  in  vain  look  for  in  the  critical  compositions 
of  your  contemporaries.  You  see  and  seize  the  beautiful  evanescencies  of  the 
poet's  soul ;  you  know  the  r^ons  and  the  race  of  those  fair  spectral  appari- 
tions that  come  and  go  before  the  "  eye  that  broods  on  its  own  heart."  Never 
can  poet  lament  over  your  blindness  to  beauty,  your  deafness  to  the  sounds 
singing  for  ever,  loud  or  low,  from  the  shrine  of  nature ; — sir,  ifou  have  no 
common  sense,  and  that  in  this  age  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  the  immortal  soul  of  man. 

THE   SHEPHERD. 

The  deevil  the  like  o'  that  heard  I  ever  since  I  was  bom !  The  want  o'  com- 
mon sense,  the  greatest  praise  o'  a  man's  immortal  sowl  1 

KORTH. 

The  Opium-eater  is  in  the  right,  James;  there  is  no  common  sense  in  your 
Kilmeny,  in  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  in  Wordsworth's  Ruth,  in  our  elo- 
quent friend's  "  Confessions."  Therefore  dolts  and  dullards  despise  them— 
abd  wOl  do  to  the  end  of  time. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  of  the  old  school,  gentlemen,  and  lay  my  veto  on  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  common  sense  from  a  Critical  Journal.  But  I  understand  what  Opium 
would  be  at ;  and  verily  believe  that  he  speaks  truth,  when  he  says,  that  the 
wildest  creation  of  genius,  and  the  fairest  too,  pure  poetry  in  short,  and  not 
only  pure  poetry,  but  every  species  of  impassioned  or  imaginative  prose,  is  un- 
derstood better,  deeper  and  more  comprehensively,  by  Maga  than  Mrs  Ro- 
berts— 

THE   OPIUM-EATER. 

Mrs  Roberts  ?  Fray,  who  is  she  ? 

TICKLER. 

Why,  My  Grandmother.  She  edits  the  British  Review.  It  was  a  whim  of 
the  proprietors  to  try  a  female ;  so  they  bought  Mother  Roberts  a  pair  of  qiec- 
tades^  a  black  sarsnet  gown,  and  an  arm-chair ;  and  made  her  a  howdy.  She 
delivers  the  contributors,  and  swathes  their  bantlings.  However,  she  has  been, 
it  is  said,  rather  unfortunate  in  her  pracfice ;  for  although  most  of  the  brats  to 
whom  she  has  lent  a  helping  hand,  nave  come  into  the  world  alive,  and  cried 
Ittsdly,  yet  seldom  have  tnev  survived  the  ninth  day.  Poor  things !  they  have 
all  had  Christian  burial ;  but  resurrection-men  have  grown  to  a  lamentable 
height ;  and  several  of  the  ricketty  infant  charges  of  Mrs  Roberts  have  been 
tra^  to  the  dissecting-table.  Lord  Byron,  it  is  said,  has  bottled  a  brace ;  but 
there  is  no  end  of  such  shocking  stories,  so  push  about  the  toddy,  Christopher. 

NORTH. 

Pray,  is  it  true,  my  dear  Laudanum,  that  your  "  Confessions"  have  caused 
about  fifty  unintentional  suicides  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  should  think  not.  I  have  read  of  six  only ;  and  they  rested  on  no  solid 
Ibundi^n. 
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TICKLER. 

What  if  fifty  foolish  fellows  have  been  buried  in  consequence  of  that  delight- 
ful little  Tractate  on  Education  ?  Even  then  it  would  be  cheap.  It  only  shews 
the  danger  that  dunces  run  into,  when  they  imitate  men  of  genius.  T'other 
day^  a  strong-headed  annuitant  drank  to  the  King's  healthy  standing  upon  his 
hdeid^  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  church-spire.  He  afterwards  described  his  emotions 
as  most  delightful.  Up  goes  his  nephew  (his  sister's  son)  next  morning  before 
break&st ;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  loyalty,  loses  his  heading ;  and  at  ue  con* 
dusion  of  a  perpendicular  descent  of  180  feet  by  the  quadrant,  alights  upon  a 
farmer's  wife  going  to  market  with  a  pig  in  a  poke ;  and  without  any  crindnal 
intention,  commits  one  murder  and  two  suicides.    Was  his  unde  to  blame  ? 

NORTH. 

The  exculpation  of  the  Opium-Eater  is  complete.  A  single  illustratioii  has 
smashed  the  flimsy  morality  of  all  idle  objectors.  And  now^  vaj  dear  friend, 
that  you  have  fed  and  flourished  fourteen  years  on  opium,  will  yo«  be  per« 
suaded  to  try  a  course  of  arsenic  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  have  tried  one ;  but  it  did  not  suit  my  constitution  either  of  mind  or  body. 
I  leave  the  experiment  to  younger  men. 

TICKLER. 

Pra}r,  North,  tell  us  how  you  kissed  ihe  rosy  hours  at  Hogg^s  }  Had  you 
any  rain  ? 

NORTH. 

I  presume  Noah  would  have  thought  it  dry  weather ;  but  we  had  a  little 
moisture  for  all  that.  The  lake  rose  ten  feet  during  the  month  I  sorned  upon  the 
Sheph^.  First  Sunday  morning  we  thought  of  going  to  the  kirk ;  but  looking 
through  my  snug  bed-room  window,  I  saw  a  hay-rick,  with  Damon  and  PhoeTO 
■ailing  down  the  Yarrow  at  about  seven  knots ;  so  I  shouted  to  then,  iSktX  if 
they  were  going  to  divine  service,  they  would  please  to  apologize  fixr  file  to  the 
minister. 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

Lord,  man,  it  was  an  awfii'  spate !  The  stirks  and  the  stots  came  down  die 
water  like  strtes ;  and  in  maist  o'  the  pools,  she^  were  thicker  than  sannoon. 
I  heucked  a  toop  wi'  a  grilsh-flea,  ana  played  him  wi'  the  pirn  till  I  had  hie 
head  up  the  Douglas-Burn,  but  he  gied  a  wallop  in  the  dead-thraws,  and  brak 
my  tackle. 

NORTH. 

On  the  SOth  d^y,  the  waters  b^an  to  subside ;  and  then  how  befutifid  the 
green  hill-tops ! 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  they  were  e'en  sae.  For  the  flocks  on  a  hundred  hills  were  anaw-white;, 
and  the  pastures  drenched  and  dighted  by  the  rains  and  the  winds,  tffl  ihef 
kithed  brichter  than  ony  emerald,  and  lacmched  up  to  the  bonny  blue  r^ona 
aboon,  that  had  their  flocks,  too,  as  quate  and  as  wnite  aa  the  alHy  ahe^  S  Ibe 
earth. 

TICKLER. 

Did  the  Sh^herd  give  you  good  prog,  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Prime — choice — exquis.  Short  ji^oCs  of  Ave  year  olds,  taper-jeialed  and 
thick-thighed,  fumislfed,  but  not  overloaded,  witli  brown,  crisp  UMy  dee^ve4 
when  cut  into,  and  oozing  through  every  pore  with  the  dark  xicbttesa  of  luito* 
ral  gravy  that  overflowed  the  tirencher,  with  a  tempting  tincture  not  to  be  coBiv 
templated  with  a  dry  mouth  by  the  most  abstemious  of  the  children  of  men* 

TICKLER. 

60  oq,  you  dog — ^What  else  ? — ^Please,  Mr  Joyeuse,  ring  the  belL  Mr  Am* 
brose  must  bring  ui  a  devil.   Or  what  do  you  say  to  supping  over  again  ? 

NORTH. 

To  such  mutton,  add  potatoes,  dry  even  in  such  a  season ;  so  great  la  the 
Shepherd's  agricultural  skill.  Ay,  dry  apd  moiddering,  at  a  tondi,  iato  the 
aforesaid  gravy,  till  th^  potato  was  lost  to  the  eye  in  %  heap  of  sanguine  hue, 
6ut  fdt  on  the  palate,  amalgamated  with  the  mountain  mntton,  into  a  f^orieni 
mixture  of  animid  and  vegetable  matter ;  each  descenidiii(i|Miithftd  m  whadi 
kq>t  regeneratiing  the  whole  man,  and  giving  assuri^noe  <■■  good  old  age* 
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TICKLES. 

\Vliy  the  devil  don't  Ambrose  answer  the  bell  ? 

NORTH. 

Then  the  salmon.  In  the  Forest^  fish  follows  flesh.  It  is  the  shoulder  cat. 
Each  flake  is  clear  as  a  caimgcNrum — clear  and  curdled — sappy—- most  sappy. 

TICKLER. 

I  say^  why  the  devil  don't  Ambrose  answer  the  bell  ? 

{Risee  and  pulls  the  worsted  rope,  till  it  snaps  in  twain.) 

NORTH. 

But  then  the  moorfowl  I  The  brown-game !  The  delicious  mullattoes !  The 
dear  pepper^-baeks !  Savouriness  that  might  be  sucked  without  satiety  by  saint 
and  sinner  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour !  Oh  1  James^  that  old  cook  i 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

He  was  as  gude  a  beast  as  I  ever  pree'd ;  but  I  did  nae  mair  than  jn-ee  him  \ 
fbr  firae  neb  to  doup  did  our  Editor  devour  him^  as  he  had  been  a  bit;  snipe-^ 
He  crunched  his  very  banes^  Mr  Tickler ;  and  the  very  marrow  o'  the  cretur's 
s^e  trinkled^  down  nis  chin  frae  ilk  c(»*na:  o'  his  mouthy  and  gied  him^  for  the 
while  being,  a  most  terrible  and  truculent  feesionomy. 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose. 

TICKLER. 

firing  in  the  cold  rounds  a  welch-rabbit^  and  a  devil.  {Exit  Ambrose. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Shepherd^  you  will  be  dubbing  me  of  the  Gormandizing  School  of 
Oratory. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Oratory !  Gude  faith^  ye  never  uttered  a  syllable  till  the  cloth  was  drawn. 
To  be.  sure,  you  were  gran'  company  at  the  cheek  o'  the  fire,  out  ower  our 
toddy.  I  never  heard  you  mair  pleasant  and  satirical.*  You  seemed  to  hate 
everybody,  and  like  everybody,  and  abuse  everybody,  and  plaud  everybody ; 
and  yet,  through  a'  your  deevilry  there  ran  sic  a  vein  o'  unendurable  funni- 
Bess,  that,  had  you  been  the  foul  Fiend  himsel,  I  maun  hae  made  you  wel-x 
ooine  to  everything  iu  the  house.  Watty  Bryden  has  had  a  stitch  in  his  side 
ever  sin'  syne ;  and  Fahope  swears  you're  the  queerest  auld  tyke  that  ever  gim« 
ed  by  an  ingle. 

NORTH. 

Read  that  aloud,  James.  It  is  an  article  Ebony  put  into  my  hand  this  af<» 
temoon.    Let  us  hear  if  it  will  do  for  next  Number. 


ON  THE  GORMANDIZING  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

Noi  II. — Lawless, 

We  were  informed  by  an  observing  Whig  friend,  who  sat  within  two  <* 
three  of  Sir  Lawless's  right  or  left  hand  at "  The  Glasgow  Dinner,"  that  never 
in  his  life  did  he  see  such  a  knife-and-fork  played  as  by  the  Irishman.  No 
sooner  had  Professor  Mylne  said  grace,  than  Mr  Lawless  began,  munching 
bread,  till  the  table-cloth  before  him  was  all  over  crumbs.  After  demolishiiig 
his- own  roll,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  clutch  his  neighbour's ;  in  which 
act  of  aggression,  (to  our  minds,  as  unjustifiable  as  the  partition  of  Poland,)  he 
was  resisted  by  title  patriotic  and  empty-stomached  constitutionalist,  to  whom, 
by  the  law  of -nature  and  nations,  the  staff  of  life  did,  beyond  all  controversy, 
belong.  At  this  critical  juncture,  a  waiter  clapped  down  before  the  Irishman 
a  pr(m>und  platter  of  warm  soup,  and  the  vermicelli  in  a  moment  disappeared 
frwn  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  another  waiter  cover- 
ed the  emptied  trencher,  with  one  of  hotch-potch;  and  our  informant  e3s« 
presses  his  conviction,  that  Mr  Lawless,  while  gobbhng  up  the  mess,  retained 
not  the  most  distant  recollection  of  his  own  prior  performance.  A  cut  of  sal- 
mon then  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  The  fish  was  instantly  pursued,  "  without 
stog  or  stay,  down  the  narrow  way,"  by  the  spawl  of  a  turkey.  It  appeared  ta 
our  aatcinished  iidbrmant,  that  the  Irishman  had  swallowed  the  shank ;  but 
in.that,  he  had  afberwards  reason  to  believe  himself  mistaken.  True  it  was^ 
however,  that  a  cold  tongue,  half  as.  long  as  his  own,  but  with  a  difiEbreA^ 
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twang,  went  down  the  throat  of  the  distinguished  stranger  from  the  sister 
kingdom.  A  dumpling,  like  a  beetle,  followed  instanter  ;  an  apple-tart,  about 
eight  inches  square,  barely  turned  the  comer  before  a  custard,  and  our  last  fat 
fidend  was  speedily  overtaken  by  six  sprightly  syllabubs.  At  this  stage  of  pro- 
ceedings, our  excellent  Whig  thought  it  high  time  to  look  after  himself ;  and 
hence  he  was  unable  to  keep  an  eye  on  Orator  Lawless.  But  he  distinctly  re- 
members seeing  him  at  his  cheese.  Paddy  had  manifestly  exchanged  his  own 
plate,  for  one  coming  down  the  table  with  a  full  cargo ;  while  ever  and  anon  a 
gulp  of  Bell's  Beer  swept  millions  of  mites  into  the  great  receptacle ;  and  final- 
ly, a  long  delighted ''  pech,"  from  the  bottom  of  his  stomach  and  his  soul,  told 
that  No.  II.  of  the  Gormandizing  School  of  Oratory,  would  ere  long  ^charge 
a — Speech. 

In  this  proud  state  of  repletion  did  Mr  Lawless  sit  for  about  three  hours, 
more  or  less,  digesting  his  dinner  and  his  harangue.  The  Irishman,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  has  rather  a  pleasant  appearance ;  and  now,  with  his 
brow  bedewed,  his  cheeks  greased,  his  eyes  starmg  in  his  head,  and  his  sto- 
mach, Grod  bless  him  !  tight  as  a  drum,  he  arose.  You  might  have  heard  the 
faintest  eructation,  so  dead  was  the  silence  of  the  Assembly-Room.  Except 
that  he  seemed  rather  a  little  pot-bellied — as  well  he  might — ^his  figure  shew- 
ed to  no  disadvantage  after  that  of  Mr  Brougham.  Yes!  '^  After  Mr 
Brougham  had  concluded,  Mr  Lawless,  proprietor  of  the  Irishman,  of  Bel- 
fast, rose  and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  a  most  impressive  and  animated  man- 
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Conscious  of  his  own  great  acquirements,  which  our  readers  have  seen  were 
great,  the  eloquent  gormandizer  exclaimed, 

^'  I  hope,  that  I  do  not  presume  too  much  when  I  say,  that  I  am  proprietor  of 
a  press  which  has  some  claims  to  independence.  I  am  an  Irishman  ;  and  in 
my  native  country  I  have  the  conductmg  of  a  press,  which,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  Ireland,  is  its  greatest  guardian  and  consolation  !  1" 
.  Here  Mr  Lawless  put  his  hand  to  his  stomach,  and  the  room  rang  with  ap- 
plause. Well  might  he  have  said,  "  I  feel  it  here,  gentlemen."  Soon  aftor- 
wards  he  spoke  of  ^^  a  starving  population,"  having  himself,  in  one  single  half 
hour,  devoured  victuals  that  would  have  kept  ten  cabins  in  animal  food  from 
MuJlingar  to  Michaelmas.  But  hear  the  glutton  after  deglutition  and  di^s- 
tion ! 

.  ''  What  is  the  situation  of  the  Irish  peasant  ?  Goaded  to  madness  by  the 
law,  he  appeals  for  refuge  te  pubhc  opinion.  That  opinion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  press — it  is  found  in  this  room  :  it  is  found  in  the  proverbial  genero- 
sity of  Englishmen  ;  it  is  discoverable  in  the  charities  of  the  human 
heart  V*  So  the  Irish  peasant  is,  first  of  all,  to  read  in  Mr  Lawless's  Belfast 
newspaper  what  is  public  opinion,  as  it  exists  in  the  Assembly-Room  of  Glas- 
gow, and  what  are  the  charities  of  the  human  heart  as  they  breathe  from  the 
well-lined  stomach  of  this  most  unconscionable  gormandizer ;  and  then  he  is 
to  set  fire  to  '^  haggards,"  far  and  wide  over  a  blazing  country^  and  murder  &- 
milies,  father,  mother,  and  son,  in  cold  blood. 

But  now  the  dumpling  begins  to  work,  and  the  custard  cries  within  him. 

'^  Your  illustrious  guest  has  eloquently  spoken  of  the  wonders  which  he  has 
witnessed  in  his  tour  through  Scotland,  tnis  land  of  chivalry  and  beauty; 
but  he  has  not  touched  upon  a  much  greater  wonder  than  this,  nor  has  it  yet 
been  mentioned,  namely,  an  Irishman  addressing  a  Scotch  assembly,  in  de< 
fence  of  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  that  Scotch  as- 
sembly, not  only  listening  to  him  with  the  utmost  toleration,  but  actually 
cheering  him  in  his  progress." 

Now,  Fat,  you  are  indeed  an  Irishman.  How  the  devil  could  Harry 
Brougham  call  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  miraculous  fact  of  a  speeco 
from  Mr  Lawless,  before  you  had  opened  your  great  bawling  mouth  ?  '^  It 
had  not  yet  been  mentioned,"  you  say ;  and  again  I  ask  you,  now  the  devil  it 
could?  But  where  is  the  wonder  in  an  Irishman  spouting  before  Scotch 
Wliigs,  upon  the  miseries  of  his  country  }  Both  O'Connors  have  done  so  a  hun-. 
dred  times,  and  many  other  traitors,  now  hanged  or  expatriated.  Did  you  ex- 
pect to  be  hissed  for  your  rhodomontade,  after  praising  the  *'  Chivalry  said. 
Beauty"  of  Glasgow  ?  And  was  your  oratory  a  "  greater  wonder  than  these?'' 
Thou  art  a  most  ungrammatical  gormandizer,  Mr  Lawless,  proprietor  of  die 
Irishman  of  Belfast;  and  yet  so  delightedly  unconscious  is  the  Devoarer, ff 
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Duinplings  of  the  bulls  and  blunders  that  have  come  roaring  out  of  his  jaws^ 
that  he  winds  up  his  sage  exordium  thus ;  and  then  we  have  no  doubt^  after 
cracking  and  creaking,  lollopping  and  labouring,  stood  still  for  a  short  space  of 
time^  like  an  ill-appointed  jack,  that  seems  to  get  rusty  as  the  weight  is  wound 
up,  and  then  all  at  once  recommences  operations,  as  if  a  brownie  had  got  into 
the  wheel,  and  was  making  a  fool  of  the  machinery. 

''  Here,  Gentlemen,  is  thje  TRitjMPH  of  the  Press,  and  op  ReasoK 
AND  Liberality." 

Our  gormandizer  then  goes  to  Paisley,  and  by  way  of  a  littlie  variety^  he 
dines  instead  of  sups.  At  Paisley,  however,  he  is  a  much  greater  character ; 
for  he  is  the  Brougham  of  the  Saracen  Head.  The  Scotsman  tells  us,  '^  that 
the  band  and  the  spirits  were  excellent."  So,  we  know,  from  the  best  authority, 
were  the  tripes,  tne  black  puddings,  the  hot  cockles,  and  the  red  herrings,  a 
Dutch  importation  of  the  1821.  Mr  Lawless  then  made  his  expected  speech 
— the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was  this,  in  his  own  words — ^^  What  more 
does  a  radical  reformer  want  than  what  Professor  Mylne  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
own  modest,  softened  phraseology,  was  pleased  to  call  a  substantial  reform,  at' 
the  late  spletidid  dinner  to  Mr  JSrougham  }  I  have  been  long  an  advocate  for 
radical  reform,  understanding  the  term  radical  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Profes- 
sor Mylne ;  and  what  then  does  radical  mean  ?  It  means  this,  that  every  ho- 
nest man,  of  sound  mind,  should  have  the  right  to  choose  his  representative. — 
The  election  should  be  frequent,  and  that  to  secure  the  honesty  of  the  consti- 
tuent, and  the  independence  of  the  representative,  the  suffrage  should  be  uni- 
versal." Such,  according  to  the  Scotsman,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Reverend 
James  Mylne,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as 
expounded  by  his  gormandizing  commentator,  Mr  Lawless,  of  Belfast.  We  can- 
no  more. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr  Stewart,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Mr 
Lawless,  addressed  the  meeting  thus :  "  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  a  Catholic-. 
Here  do  I  stand  before  you,  with  manacles  on  my  hands,  and  chains  on  my 
legs !"    He  ought  to  have  been  re-committed  on  a  new  warrant. 

THE  shepherd. 

I  hae  read  just  aneuch  o't.  It  will  do  for  Balaam,  and  that  fule  Lawless 
for  the  ass. 

north. 
James — James — you  are  getting  personal. 

tickler. 
Why,  this  red-hot  potato  supposes  itself  something  above  common.  Only 
think  of  his  bouncing  up  after  Brougham,  and  claiming  both  kindred  and 
equalitv  with  that  bird  of  passage.  Brougham  is  not  a  phoenix,  in  my  opi- 
mon;  out  as  for  this  braying,  bragging,  bawling,  bullying,  brazen-faced 
blockhead,  with  his  blundering  blarney  from  Belfast,  a  greater  goose  never 
gabbled  on  a  green,  nor  groaned  on  a  gridiron,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
that  absurdest  of  all  feathered  fowls  into  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

the  shepherd. 
Stop  Tickler  as  weel's  me,  Mr  North. 

TICKLER. 

What  brought  the  hound,  with  his  Irish  howl,  into  the  Lanarkshire  pack  ? 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

What  a  confusion  o'  metaphors !  First,  this  Mr  Lawless  is  a  potawto— then 
a  guse,  syne  a  jowler — and,  forgie  rae,  I  mysel  ca*d  him  an  ass.  What,  what'll 
he  be  neist } 

TICKLER. 

What  think  ye.  North,  of  the  fellow's  insolence  in  making  free  with  Pro- 
fessor Mylne's  name  in  that  way. 

NORTH. 

It  would  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  what  Professor  Mylne 
thinks  of  it,  and  also  how  he  relishes  it.  Horrible  degradation,  indeed,  to  a 
man  of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue !  But  if  Pat  would  drag  the  Professor  into 
the  Saracen's  Head,  how  could  the  Professor  help  it  ? 

TICKLER. 

He  might  have  helped  it  by  holding  his  tongue  at  the  Glasgow  dinner,  and 
by  being  satisfied  with  saying  grace,  or,  better  still,  bj  staying  away.  But  tibis 
is  not  tne  first 'time  the  worthy  Professor  has  been  misrepresented  ;  and  let  ut 
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belieye  that  Pat's  report  of  his  speech  is  as  inciorrect  as  (in  days  6f  old)  Barba- 
ra's note  of  his  prayer^  and  commentary  on  his  selection  of  Scriptural  para- 
phrases. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

That's  a'  utter  darkness  to  me — some  local  allusion^  I  suppose — ^like  so  many 
jokes  in  your  Magazine  that  nobody  kens  onything  about^  but  some  three  or 
four  o'  yoursells ;  and  yet  the  Magazine  is  read  over  all  ihe  world !  I  some- 
times get  sae  angry  at  that,  that  I  think  you  a'  a  set  o'  stupid  sumphs  thi- 
ther. I  ken  the  £nglish  folk  canna  thole' t.  Gin  Mr  Joyous  werena  sleeping^ 
he  Wad  tell  you  sae. 

NORTH. 

I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reproof;  and  to  shew  you  that  I  mean  to  pro- 
fit by  it^  there  goes  into  the  fire  a  long  artide  of  fourteen  pages^  and  a  good  one^ 
too^  written  by  myself  on  the  Glasgow  dinner.    Tickler's  fragment  is  enough. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Eh !  what  a  bleeze.  It's  maist  a  pity  to  see  the  low.  Nae  doubt^  you  geed 
them  an  awfu'  dressing ;  but  far  far  better  to  pent  in  its  place  yon  gran  ar- 
tide on  Wallenstein,  (Is  that  right  pronounced  ?)  or  even  that  ane  on  my  own 
Perils ;  for  I  have  observed^  that  let  the  Whigs  do  or  dine^  or  drivel  as  they 
choose^  none  but  themsells  recollect  onything  about  it^  aboon  a  week  at  the 
farthest ;  and  therefore  that  article^  now  black  in  the  awse^  mighty  for  ony 
novelty  the  public  could  hae  seen  in't^  as  wed  been  a  description  of  Alexan- 
der's or  Belsnazzar's  Feast. 

NORTH. 

Who^  think  ye^  Tickler^  is  to  be  the  new  editor  of  the  Quarterly  ?  Cole- 
ridge? 

TICKLER. 

Not  so  fast.  The  contest  Ues,  I  understand^  between  him  and  ODoherty. 
That  is  the  reason  the  Adjutant  has  not  been  with  us  to-night.  He  is  up  can- 
vassing. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Coleridge  is  the  last  man  in  Europe  to  conduct  a  periodical  work.  His 
genius  none  will  dispute ;  but  I  have  traced  him  through  German  literature^ 
poetry^  and  philosophy ;  and  he  is^  sir^  not  only  a  plagiary^  but^  sir^  a  thief^  a 
bond  fide  most  unconsdentious  thief.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  a  man  of  sur- 
passing talents.  Strip  him  of  his  stolen  goods^  and  ]^ou  will  find  good  dothes 
of  his  own  below.  Yet^  except  as  a  poet^  he  is  not  original ;  and  if  he  ever  be- 
come Editor  of  the  Quarterly^  (which  I  repeat  is  impossible^)  then  will  I  exa- 
mine his  pretensions,  and  shew  him  up  as  impostor.  Of  Shakespeare  it  has 
been  said,  in  a  very  good  song,  that  "  the  thief  of  all  thiefs  was  a  Warwick- 
shire thief;"  but  Sh^espeare  stole  from  Nature,  and  she  forbore  to  proeeoute. 
Coleridge  has  stolen  from  a  whole  host  of  his  feUow-creatures^  most  o£  them 
poorer  than  himself;  and  I  pledge  myself  I  am  bound  over  to  appear  against 
nim.  If  he  plead  to  the  indictment^  he  is  a  dead  man — ^if  he  staiul  mutei,  I 
will  press  him  to  deaths  under  three  hundred  and  fifty  pound  weight  of  Grer- 
man  metaphysics. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  young  Coleridge — a  son  or  a  nephew. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Perhaps.  Mr  North,  I  was  most  happy  to  see  you  let  ODoherty  do  aoatne- 
thing  like  justice  to  Don  Juan.  Why  wiU  vou  let  pohtical  animosities  pre-i 
vent  your  Magazine  being  a  real  reflection  of  the  literature  of  the  Tories  r  I 
never  saw  poetry  critidsed  except  in  Blackwood.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
know  nothing  about  it.  The  Quarterly  are  hide-bound.  The  rest,  wiUi  die 
exception  of  a  stray  writer  or  two,  are  both  ignorant  and  hide-t)0und.  Yonr 
criticisms  on  Shelly,  in  particular,  did  you  immortal  honour.  Everybody  of 
liberality  and  feeling  thanked  you.  Why  not  be  always  thus?  Cut  up  th« 
Whigs  and  Whigling^,  (Grod  knows,  they  are  vuln^aole  enough,)  and  the 
Radicals  and  Republicans,  (God  knows,  they  are  prostrate  enough^)  to  your 
soul's  contentment.  Only,  don't  mia;  politics  with  literature ;  Hot 
"  To  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind/* 

NOaTH. 

We  have  got  back  to  the  old  story.  What^  tny  dear  idi,  do  ]roU  tkink  of  mtf 
personality? 
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THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  is  thd  otily  charge  I  have  for  a  long  time  past  heard  urged  against  you. 
To  me  it  seems  a  very  trifling  matter^  and  necessarily  unconnected  with  the 
chief  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work  so  various  and  profoimd  as  your  Magazine* 
Coarse  attacks^  if  you  have  any  such^  and  you  know  hotter  than  I  do,  fail  in 
their  effect,  excepting  upon  animals  too  low  for  gentlemen's  game.  As  a  mere 
afl^  of  ta^te,  I  shoiud  say,  ^'  use  the  dissecting-knife  rather  than  the  deaver, 
and  leave  the  downright  hutchering  business  of  literature  to  those  to  whom  the 
perquisite  of  the  oflal  may  be  of  consequence."  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say, 
^'  fight  a  gentleman  with  a  Damascus  blade,  tempered  with  perfume ;  with  a 
hla^cguard,  why,  order  your  footman  to  knock  him  down ;  but  if  yoti  want  ex- 
ercise, and  now  and  then  choose  to  turn  to  yourself,  and  drub  him  in  his  own 
way,  where  is  the  objection,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  This  is  my  perscmality 
creed. 

TICKLER. 

And  a  clear  creed  it  is,  thou  most  orthodox  Opium-Eater.  One  thing  all 
must  acknowledge,  that  people  cannot  help  judging  of  personality  according  to 
their  amiable  prejudices.  A  Whig  reads  a  libel  on  a  Tory,  and  chuckles  over 
it  as  a  most  midriff-moving  jeu  d'esprit  worthy  of  Moore  himself,  or  Pirie's 
Chronicle,  while  the  pluckless  Tory  snews  it  to  his  friends,  who  tell  him  not  to 
trouble  his  head  about  it,  as  it  is  evidently  a  piece  of  low  blackguardism  &om 
some  hungry  hack  of  The  Old  Times.  A  Tory  reads  a  libel  on  a  Whig,  and 
instantly,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  gets  it  off  by  heart,  perhaps,  sets  it  to  mu- 
sic, and  sings  it  at  Ambrose's  ;  while  the  enraged  Whig  consults  counsel,  car- 
ries the  Tory  before  a  jury  of  his  country,  and  bites  his  nails  over  farthing 
damages.    All  tliis  is  very  perplexing  to  a  simple  man  like  Timothy  Tickle. 

NORTH. 

In  that  perplexity  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  join.  There  is  good  Mr  Jeflfirey, 
of  whom  I  shall  never  speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  who  calls 
Copplestone,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  a  great,  awkward,  clumsy  barn-door  fowl, 
foolishly  flapping  himself  into  an  unavaDing  effort  at  flight.  He  even  changes 
the  Provost's  sex,  makes  him  a  hen,  swears  he  saw  him  lay  an  ^g,  and  heard 
him  cackle.  There,  on  the  other  hand,  is  good  Mr  Jeffrey,  as  fierce  as  a  fiend 
upon  me  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  Dr  Olinthus  Petre  thought  he  perceived 
some  resemblance,  either  in  face,  person,  dress,  habits,  or  conversation,  between 
a  friend  of  his  and  a  parrot.  Wliat  am  I  to  make  of  all  this  ?  Is  a  parrot  an 
animal  that  ranks  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  a  puUet  ?  Again,  the 
same  lively,  and  most  exceedingly  candid  and  consistent  Mr  Jeffrey,  calls  Mr 
Davison,  a  clergyman,  (also  once  of  Oriel,)  a  rat  in  a  gutter,  and  all  the  fellows 
of  the  same  CoUege,  cats,  or  retromingent  creatures,  which  Mr  Jeffi^y  will 
oonfiess  is  a  most  incredible  accusation,  if  he  will  only  try  to  qualify  himself 
for  admission  into  that  society.  Now,  for  anything  that  I  care,  Copplestone 
may  be  a  barn-door  fowl,  Davison  a  rat,  and  Plumer  a  cat ;  but  if  so — ^you 
see  the  consequence  logical. 

TICKLER. 

Clearly,  most  noble  Festus.  I  have  long  observed  that  you  never  speak  of 
Mr  Jeffrey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  So  do  I.  For  example.  Baron 
Lawerwinkel  was  somewhat  severe  on  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  insinuating, 
or  asserting,  I  forget  which,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  true  to  his  early  profes- 
sion of  faith.  Up  jump  Jeff.,  and  sallies  forth,  cap-Onpie,  against  tlM  Baron, 
like  Jack  the  Giant- Killer ;  but  thinking  better  about  it,  he  doffs  his  armour^ 
buckles  his  enormous  two-edged  sword,  half  as  long  as  himself,  and  betakes 
himself  to  railing  as  bitterly  as  a  north-east  wind  on  a  sleety  morning.  But 
soft,  who  comes  here  ?  Not  a  grenadier,  but  Jeff,  himself,  calling  out  upon 
Mr  Southey,  ^'  apostate,"  '^  renegade,"  and  every  other  most  opprobrious 
epithet.  Tne  Baron  eyes  him  for  a  while  with  increased,  but  calm  contempt, 
and  then,  like  a  noble-minded  mastiff,  lifts  him  up  gently  by  the  nape  of  tne 
neck,  and  drops  him  into  a  pool,  out  of  which  he  scrambles  with  ludicrous 
alacrity,  aiad,  shaking  his  small  sides,  barks  out,  ^'  Personality."  Now,  Mr 
North,  ye  may  talk  in  high  terms  of  respect  of  whomsoever  you  think  proper 
to  flatter ;  but  of  this  priggish  person,  for  this  particular  piece  of  priggery,  I, 
Timothy  Tickler,  have  chosen  to  speak  in  still  higher  terms  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. 
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THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  confess  that  my  opinion  of  Mr  Jefi^  is  altogether  different.  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  think  with  Wordsworth^  ''  that  he  who  feels  contempt  for  any  li- 
ving things  has  facidties  that  he  has  never  used."  Mr  Jeffrey  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  amiable^  ingenious  man,  without  much  grasp,  and  of  no  originality ;  pe- 
tulant and  fretted  in  his  humours,  but  kind  and  cordial  where  he  has  a  liking 
—not  surely  a  bitter  enemv,  and^  I  can  well  believe,  an  attached  friend.  .  His 
great  original  error  in  life  lay  in  his  attempting  to  sway  the  mind  of  Ei^- 
land :  a  giant  could  not  do  that,  nor  twenty  giants ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  sig- 
nal discomfiture  befel  one  single  dwarf.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  an  il- 
lustration, after  the  manner  of  Mr  Tickler,  I  should  say  that  Mr  Jeffi^  bdng 
ambitious  of  notice,  conceived  the  scheme  of  going  up  in  a  balloon — ^that  the 
machine  was  constructed  of  the  proper  material,  alight  silk,  and  not  untastily 
ornamented ;  but  that  unfortunately  there  was  a  deficiency  of  gas,  so  that  the 
globus  eerostaticus  was  never  sufficiently  inflated.  The  cords^  however,  were 
cut,  and  the  enterprizing  voyager  b^an  to  ascend.  By  and  by,  getting  entan- 
gled somehow  or  other  by  the  foot,  there  he  hung  with  his  head  downwards^ 
while  the  balloon  cleared  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  could  make  no  approxi- 
mation to  the  lowest  strata  of  clouds.  Finally,  Mr  Jefirey  got  released,  and 
he  and  his  balloon  came  to  the  earth  almost  together,  and  without  any  serious 
hurt  to  the  aeronaut,  but  the  vehicle  was  irremediably  injured,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  never  more  be  able  to  reach  the  chimney  top. 

THE  SHEFHERD. 

Odd's  my  life !  that  simile's  just  unco  like  Tickler,  wi'  a  greater  tinge  o' 
eloquence ;  for,  oh  dear  me !  after  all,  a  weel-educated  Sout&on  sa^  things 
in  a  tosh  and  complete  manner,  that  we  modem  and  northern  Athenians  can- 
na  come  up  to  for  our  lives.    There's  nae  denying  that. 

THE  OFtUM-EATER. 

With  regard  to  these  ludicrous,  and,  as  many  persons  may  not  unwarrant- 
ably call  them,  impertinent  and  insolent  expressions  of  Mr  Jefirey,  more  espe- 
daJlv  impertinent  and  insolent  when  applied  to  gentlemen  in  the  same  nmk 
of  life  as  nis  own,  and  indeed  somewhat  superior,  at  least  more  dignified  and 
authoritative,  I  should  say,  that  most  probably  Mr  Jefirey  employed  them 
without  any  very  culpable  feeUng  towards  the  parties,  and  merelv  in  compli- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  tbat  vituperative  system  of  contention  witn  our  real  or 
supposed  opponents,  which  he  did  not  originate,  but  which,  nevertheless,  he, 
by  his  popular  abilities,  and  by  the  favour  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  found 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  reading  public,  helped  to  make  of  very  general  pre- 
valence in  the  periodical  literature  of  this  country.  A  high-mindea,  and  hig^- 
facultied  man,  could  scarcely,  I  tliink,  have  written  as  Mr  Jefirey  has  too  oft- 
en done ;  but  I  do  not  wish  rashly  to  assert  that  he  might  not,  remembering 
the  vulgar  virulence  of  Milton,  not  truly  to  his  equals  or  inferiors,  for  where 
were  they,  but  to  his  inferiors  indubitably,  and  without  reference  to  individu- 
als, to  all  that  portion  of  mankind,  or  womankind,  concerning  whom  he  wrote 
in  a  controversial  or  polemical  spirit. 

NORTH. 

Wisely  spoken.  But  Mr  Tickler  chiefly  despises  him,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  hypocritical  dum  he  advances  to  perfect  freedom  firom  this  failine, 
and  for  tne  bitterness  with  which  he  arraigns  that  conduct  in  others  of  whim 
he  is  himself  more  frequently  guilty  than  any  other  man  of  eminence  in  this 

THE  OFIUM-EATER. 

That  is  another  matter,  and  therein  he  is  without  defence. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Wed,  then,  Mr  Tickler,  is  party-spirit,  think  ye,  likely  to  rin,  like  a  great 
heavy  sea,  ower  domestic  intercourse  in  families,  this  winter  ? 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  My  friends,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  have  been  Tories  ;  and  what  is  the  sour  sulky  face  of  a  captioiu 
Whig  to  me,  any  more  than  his  portrait  in  a  picture — ^falling  from  wmdi,  I 
turn  in  calm  contempt,  or  deep  disgust,  to  the  wdl-pleased  countenance  of 
some  staunch  lover  of  his  country  and  his  King  ? 

THE  SHEFHERD. 

But  isna  it  a  desperate  pity  to  see  sae  mony  clever  chidds  keepit  apart  just 
for  mere  difierence  o'  opinion  about  the  government  ? 
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TICKLER. 

Pray,  where  are  all  these  "  clever  chields  ?"  Take  away  about  four  Whigs, 
and  are  not  all  the  rest  confounded  dull  dogs  ?  I  cannot  really  be  too  grate- 
ful to  party-spirit  for  keeping  such  gentry  in  their  own  circles.  I  hope,  James^ 
you  are  not  going  to  join  the  Pluckless  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  more  Whigsish  than  yoM,  Tickler.  What  can  be  more  amiable  than 
the  present  zeal  of  tfxe  Whigs  in  the  cause  of  Spain  ?  They  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  wipe  off  the  foul  stain  of  their  truckling  to  Buonaparte  when  he  storm- 
ed Spain.  They  are  crying  shame  upon  their  former  selves ;  and  why  not  be- 
lieve  them  to  be  sincere  ? 

TICKLER. 

Hypocrites. 

\  NORTH. 

Then,  have  they  not  subscribed  four  thousand,  three  hundred,  »xteen 
shillings,  and  eight-pence  three  farthings,  for  the  Greeks  ? 

TICKLER. 

Scrubs. 

NORTH. 

Did  they  not  wish  us  to  go  to  war,  like  a  brave  people  } 

TICKLER* 

Fools. 

NORTH. 

Did  they  not  call  Buonaparte  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  world  } 

TICKLER. 

Liars. 

NORTH. 

Who  but  they  would  change  our  criminal  law  ? 

TICKLER. 

Knaves. 

NORTH. 

Are  they  not  for  a  '^  substantial  reform  ?" 

TICKLER. 

Radicals. 

NORTH. 

Are  they  not  adverse  to  the  prosecution  of  the  foes  to  Christianity  ? 

TICKLER. 

Deists. 

NORTH. 

Would  they  not  fain  overlook  blasphemy  ? 

TICKLER. 

Atheists. 

NORTH. 

Are  they  not  friends  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 

TICKLER. 

Libellers. 

THE  SHEFHERD. 

Tou  stopt  me  a  while  since,  and  I  cry  stop  till  baith  o'  you  now.  I  kenna  , 
wha's  the  worst.  I  hae  nae  notion  o'  sic  desperate  bitterness  in  politics.  What, 
can  Mr  Joyous  be  thinking  a'  this  while  ?  Mr  Vivian,  you  naena  spoken 
muckle  the  nicht,  but  the  little  you  did  say  was  to  the  purpose.  I  dinna  like 
folk  ower  furthy  a'  at  ance.  Besides,  you  are  sadly  knocked  up,  man.  That 
Gretna  Green  is  a  sad  business. 

NORTH.  (^Laying  his  gold  repeater  on  the  table.) 
Twelve  o'clock.  Old  Chronos  smites  clearly,  and  with  a  silver  sound. 
My  dear  Vivian,  we  keep  early  hours,  and  your  young  bride  will  be  in  tears. 
I  understand  your  silence,  and  know  your  thougnts.  You  are  at  Barry's  Ho- 
tel. None  better.  Allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  steps.  Give  me  your 
arm,  my  good  boy. 

{^Exeunt  omnes.  North  leaning  on  Joyeuse  and  the  Ofium- 
Eater,  Mr  Ambrose  bustling  before  with  the  blazing 
branches,  and  Tickler  arm'tn^rm  with  the  Shxpheu>, 
towering  in  the  rear.) 
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MANIFESTO. 

Litea  coniponere  tnagnos** 

Nothing  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  literary  men  of  this  age  has 
given  us  more  displeasure  than  their  excessive  pettishness  and  irascibility* 
They  are  all^  almost  all^  at  loggerheads  with  each  otner ;  and  all  that  we  can  ao 
to  pacify  them^  has  hitherto  produced^  we  are  sorry  to  say^  little  or  no  effect. 
Now^  gentlemen^  we  hescech  you^  once  for  all^  to  reflect  on  what  you  are  about. 
'Tis  a  shameful^  an  indecent  spectacle;  and  very  awkward  things  are  said  of 
you  by  the  Public^  who  is  fast  losing  all  patience^  and  has  li^en  overheard 
threatening  capital  punishment.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  childii^ness  ? 
This  most  hairrUy  procedure  of  the  understanding  ?  Remember  you  are  no 
longer  boys — ^minors — sprins^ls— hobbletehoys — ^but  elderly  gentlemen^  some 
of  you  too  fat  by  far,  pot-bemed— others  bald  or  ^ey-locked, — ^not  a  few  of  you 
wig-wearers, — and  more  than  one  at  that  time  of  ufe  when  an  insurance  can 
no  longer  be  effected  upon  you ; — ^in  short,  that  you  are  a  set  of  siUy  old  fools, 
quarrelling  about  straws  and  feathers,  and  like  pigs  snuffing  a  high  wind. 
Should  THE  Public  not  better  herself,  and  she  is  certainly  getting  very  indo- 
lent, we  purpose  taking  you,  one  by  one,  by  the  waistband,  laying  you  seria- 
tim over  our  knee,  and  after  birching  your  bottoms,  letting  you  off  at  a  scam- 
per, like  so  many  sheep  after  shearing,  or  a  still  more  formidable  andfataljope- 
ration.  The  Public,  gentlemen,  is  but  a  sorry  disciplinarian ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  that,  for  every  one  single  cut  that  tender-hearted  matron  would  nave 
inflicted,  we  shall  inflict  the  devil's  dozen,  and  such  a  devil's  dozen  as  have 
not  been  experienced  by  human  posteriors  since  the  days  of  the  Czar,  Governor 
Wall,  and  Dr  Busby. 

Gentlemen,  the  longer  we  think  on  your  behaviour,your  idiotcy  appears  in  a 
more  glai-ing  light.  Who  the  deuce  are  you,  who  dare  to  behave  in  tnis  man- 
ner ?  Have  you  not,  sirs,  generally  speaking,  and  without  insisting  on  any  in- 
vidious exceptions,  enough  to  eat  and  drink  ?  Breeches  or  kilts  to  wear  ? 
Beds  to  sleep  in,  all  with  blankets,  and  the  majority  with  sheets  ?  Pray,  wlio 
gives  you  all  this  ?  Why,  the  Public,  to  be  sure,  you  truly  ungrateful  pup- 
pies !  and  yet  there  you  are  quarrelling  with  your  bread  and  butter,  and  your 
shake-downs — ^making  mouths  at  her,  turning  up  your  noses  at  your  benefac- 
tress, or  pulling  the  noses  of  one  another,  creating  constant  disturbances  in 
your  various  small  neighbourhoods,  in  town  or  country,  so  that,  go  where  the 
Public  will,  she  is  sure  to  flnd  herself  in  a  row^  wondering,  and  of  her 
wondering  finding  no  end.  "  Where  is  the  Police  ?" 

Why,  indeed,  the  only  quiet  literary  men  of  the  present  day  are  those  of  the 
Fancy,  Messieurs  de  F Imagination  !  The  Public  never  sees  them  auarrelfingy 
except  it  be  a  few  White-feathers,  who,  fearing  to  enter  ihe  ru^,  icnock  up  a 
street-fight  now  and  then,  by  way  of  a  pick-pocket  concern.  The  Good-onea 
are  all  cBscharged  for  their  peaceableness  and  suavity ;  and  John  Jackson,  John 
Gulley,  Jem  Belcher,  and  Tom  Crib,  would  rather  have  declined  the  cham- 
pionship, than  used  'towards  their  opponents  the  Billinesgate  that  is  now  the 
daily  speech  of  our  leading  articles .'  The  First-raters  have  been  imitated  by 
every  '^  pelting  officer;"  and  the  Muses'  Bower  is  now  more  uproarious  than 
Randal's  lush-crib  in  Chancery-lane,  or  Harry  Holt's  Free-ana-Easy.  ClUb  in 
What-do-ye-ciill-it  street,  in  Long-acre. 

Our  dearly-beloved  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  (we  would  fain  call  him  Elia; 
but  that,  as  he  himself  says, ''  would  be  as  good  as  naming  him/')  what  is  this ' 
you  are  doing  ?  Mr  Southey,  having  read  your  Essays,  wished  to  pay  you,  a 
compliment,  and  called  them,  in  the  Quarterly,  "  a  book  which  wants  (mly  a 
sounder  religious  feeling,  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original !"  And  with  mia 
eulogy  you  are  not  only  dissatisfied,  but  so  irate  at  tne  Laureate,  that  no* 
thing  will  relieve  your  bile,  but  a  Letter  to  the  Doctor  of  seven  good  pages  iii 
'*  The  London."  Prodigious !  Nothing  would  content  your  highness  rnot  se^ 
rene)  of  the  India-House^  but  such  a  sentence  as  would  sell  your  lucnibatioiui 


*  If  this  quotation  be  anyhow  faulty,  Mr  Hazlitt  will  please  to  set  it  right. 
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as  a  puff;  and  because  Taylor  and  Hessey  cannot  send  this  to  the  newspapers, 
you  wax  sour^  sulky,  and  vituperative  of  your  old  crony,  and  twit  him  wilii 
his  ''  old  familiar  faces."  This  is,  our.  dear  Charles,  most  unreasonable-^most 
unworthy  of  you ;  and  we  know  not  how  to  punish  you  with  sufficient  severity, 
now  that  Hodge  of  Tortola  is  no  more ;  but  the  inflexible  Higgins  of  Nevis 
still  survives,  and  we  must  import  him  to  flog  you  in  the  market-place. 

Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press?  of  human 
thought?  feeling?  opinion  ?  Is  it,  Charles,  enormous  wickedness  in  Southey 
thus  to  characterize  your  Essays  ?  If  so,  what  do  you  think  of  iJie  invasion  of 
Spain,  the  murder  of  the  Franks  family,  Pygmalion's  amour  with  the  tailor's 
daughter,  the  military  execution  of  the  Due  D'Enghein,  Palm's  death,  the 
massacre  at  Scio,  Z.'s  Letters  on  the  Cockney-School,  Don  Juan,  John  Knox, 
Calvin,  Cock-fighting,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Reduction  of  the  Five  Per 
Cents  Navy,  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  the  Tread-Mill,  the  Crusades,  Gas 
fitting  booty,  D'Israeli's  Quarrels  of  Authors,  Byron's  conduct  to  the  Hunts, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  imiversal  depravity  of  the  human  race  ? 

Is  there  a  sound  religious  feeling  in  your  Essays,  or  is  there  not  ?  And  what 
is  a  sound  religious  feeling  ?  You  declare  yourself  a  Unitarian ;  but,  as  a 
set-ofi^  to  that  heterodoxy,  you  vaunt  your  bosom-friendship  with  T.  N.  T., 

''  a  little  tainted  with  Socinianism,"  and  ^^ ,  a  sturdy  old  Athanasian." 

With  this  vaunting  anomaly  you  make  the  Laureate  blush,  till  his  face  tinges 
Derwent-water  with  a  ruddy  lustre  as  of  the  setting  sun.  O  Charles,  Charles 
—if  we  could  but  '^  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us ! '  Would  that  we  ourselves 
could  do  so !  But  how  would  that  benefit  you?  You  are  too  amiable  to  wish 
to  see  Christopher  North  humiliated  in  his  own  estimation,  and  startled  at  the 
sight  of  Public  Derision,  like  yourself !  Yes — even  Cockneys  blush  for  you  ; 
and  .the  many  clerks  of  the  India-House  hang  down  then:  heads  and  are 
ashiuned. 

You  present  the  Public  with  a  list  of  your  friends.  ^'  W.,  the  light,  and 
warm — as  light-hearted  Janus  of  the  London  !"  Who  the  devil  is  he  ?  Let  him 
cover  both  ms  faces  with  a  handkerchief.  '*  H.  C.  R.,  unwearied  in  the  offices 
of  a  firiend ;"  the  correspondent  and  caricaturist  of  Wordsworth,  the  very  iden- 
tical *'  W th,"  who  '•  estated"  you  in  so  many  "  possessions,"  and  made 

you  proud  of  your  "  rent-roll."  *'  W.  A.,  the  last  and  steadiest  of  that  little 
knot  of  whist-players."  Ah!  lack-a-day,  Charles,  what  are  tnunps?  And 
**  M.,  the  noble-minded  kinsman  by  wetUock"  of  the  same  eternal  "  W — ^th." 
Fxay,  what  is  his  wife's  name  ?  and  were  the  banns  published  in  St  Pancras 
Church  ? — ^All  this  is  very  vain  and  very  virulent ;  and  you  indeed  give  us 
portraits  of  your  friends,  each  in  the  clare-obscure. 

We  were  in  the  number  of  your  earliest,  sincerest,  best,  and  most  powerful 
friends,  Charles ;  and  yet,  alas !  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  human  heart,  you 
have  never  so  much  as  fortified  yourself  with  the  initials  of  our  formidable 
name — ^'  C.  N.  the  J^ditor  of  Blackwood."  Oh,  that  would  have  been  worth 
P — ^r,  A —  P— ,  Gr— n,  and  "  the  rest,"  all  in  a  lump ;  better  than  the  '^  Four- 
and-twenty  Fiddlers  all  in  a  row."  Or  had  you  haa  the  courage  and  the  con- 
science to  print,  at  full  length, "  ChristopherNorth,"  why,  these  sixteen  ma- 
gical letters  would  have  opened  every  door  for  you,  like  Sesame  in  the  Arabian 
Tales.  These  four  magical  syllables,  triumphant  over  the  Laureate's  "  ugly 
clufracters,  standing  in  the  very  front  of  his  notice,  like  some  bug-bear,  to 
frighten  all  good  Christians  from  purchasing,"  would  have  been  a  passport  for 
Elm  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christianity,  and  billetted  you,  a  true 
soldier  of  me  Faith,  in  any  serious  family  you  chose,  with  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers ;  a  hot,  heavy  supper  every  night ;  a  pan  of  hot-coals  ere  you 
were  sheeted ;  and  a  good  motherly  body,  with  six  unmarried  daughters,  to  tap 
at  your  bed-room  door  at  day-light,  and  summon  you  down  stairs  from  a  state 
of  **  otium  cum  dignitate"  to  one  of  ''  gaiety  and  innocence,"  among  damsels 
with  scriptural  names,  short  petticoats,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  religious 
establishments. 
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THE  NIGHT  W^ALltEB* 

"  Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose,  from  Tower  Hill  to  Piccadilly,  snored  !'• 

In  8  crowded  and  highly  cultivated  is  hy  night  that  the  great  reservbirs 
state  of  society^  like  that  of  London^  which  feed  London  and  Westminster^ 
the  race  of  exertion  against  time  is  in-  repair  the  vast  expenditure  which  they 
cessbnt^  Take  a  distant  villag?^  al-  make  during  the  day.  As  the  wants 
though  a  populous  one^  (as  in  Devon-  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  persons 
shire  or  Cornwall^)  and  even  discord^  are  not  ministered  to  with  a  wet  fin- 
during  the  hours  of  darkness^  is  found  ger^  this  operation  of  replenishment 
forgetting  herself  in  rest.  The  last  does  not  proceed  in  silence.  Its  action  is 
alehouse  closes  hefore  the  dock  strikes  hest  ohservahle  (as  regards  the  season) 
ten^  sending  the  very  scapegraces  of  towards  the  end  of  spring ;  when^  the 
the  hamlet,  in  summer,  to  bed  hy  day-  town  heing  at  the  fullest,  the  markets 
light;  no  lady  would  choose,  after  are  most  abundantly  supplied.  Then^ 
curfew  hour,  (even  by  beating  her  every  succeeding  hour  of  the  four-and- 
husband,)  to  disturb  her  neighbours ;  twenty,  brings  its  peculiar  business  to 
and,  unless  some  tailor  happens  to  be  be  performed^  and  sets  its  peculiar 
behindhand  with  a  wedding  pair  of  agents  into  motion, 
small  clothes ;  or  some  housewife  pro-  Between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve 
longs  the  washing-day,  and  gives  an  o'clock  at  night,  the  several  theatres 
extra  hour  to  her  lace  caps ;  or  unless  of  the  metropolis  discharge  themselves 
the  village  be  a  Post-stage,  where  the  of  their  loaas ;  and  at  that  hour  it  is 
"  first-turn-boy"  tkiust  sleep  in  his  (unless  the  House  of  Commons  hap- 
spurs ;  or  where,  the  mail  changing  pens  to  sit  late)  that  the  last  flush  of 
horses,  some  one  sits  uji  to  give  the  passengers  is  seen  in  the  streets  of 
guard  his  glass  of  rum,  no  movable  London.  The  forth -rushing  multi- 
probably  like  a  lightai  candle  is  tudes  of  Covent-Garden  and  Drury* 
Known  to  such  a  community  from  Lane  pass  westward,  in  divisions,  by 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night  King  Street  and  Leicesterdelds — east- 
to  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  ward,  by  Catherine  Street,  the  Strand, 
In  London,  however,  the  course  of  af-  and  Temple  Bar ;  they  are  crossed  at 
fairs  is  widely  different.  As  the  broad  the  points  of  Blackfriars,  and  St  Mar- 
glare  of  gas  drives  darkness  even  f^om  tin's  Lane,  by  the  Middlesex-dwelling 
our  alleys,  so  multitudinous  avocations  visitors  of  Astley's  and  the  Circus, 
keep  rest  for  ever  from  our  streets,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
By  an  arrangement  the  opposite  to  chance  travellers  (pedestrians)  of  the 
that  of  Queen  Penelope,  it  is  during  same  direction,  by  their  quick  step, 
the  night  that  the  work  of  regenera-  hilarious  mood,  and,  still  more,  by 
tion  in  our  great  capital  goes  on ;  it  that  style  of  shouldering  in  which 
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Englishmen^  when  they  walk  in  a 
body,  always  indulge  towards  the  sin- 
gle-nanded.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
hackney  horses  put  their  best  feet 
(where  there  is  a  choice)  foremost; 
knowing  of  old,  that,  whence  comes 
one  lash,  there  as  easily  come  two. 
The  less  public  and  more  peaceful  dis- 
tricts of  town  are  next  flattered  for  some 
twenty  minutes  by  the  loud  knocks 
of  coachmen^  occasionally  commuted 
into  "  touches  of  the  bell,"  for  the 
sake  of  "  the  lodgers,"  or  ''  the  chil- 
dren," or,  sometimes,  ^'  the  old  lady 
opposite."  And  before  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  in  these  comparatively  paci- 
fic regions,  the  tom-cats  and  the  watch- 
men reign  with  undisputed  sway. 

In  the  greater  thorough  fares  of  Lon- 
don, however,  and  especially  about 
Fleet  Street  and  the' Strand,  the  tu- 
mult of  evening  does  not  subside  so 
easily.  From  twelve,  by  Paul's  clock, 
until  after  two  in  the  morning,  the 
Qates  of  the  Temple,  and  the  nooks 
under  St  Dunstan's  Church  ;  the  cor- 
ners of  Bell  Yard,  Star  Court,  and 
Chancery  Lane  ;  the  doors  of  the 
Rainbow,  the  Cock,  and  the  other 
minor  coffee-houses  of  Fleet  Street, 
are  beset  by  habitual  idlers,  or  late- 
stirring  "professional  people,"— mem- 
bers of  spouting-clubs,  and  second- 
rate  actors, — barristers  without  law, 
and  medical  students  guiltless  of  phy- 
sic ,*  besides  these,  there  flourish  a  set 
of  City  '^  choice  spirits,"  who  can't  get 
so  far  west  as  "  Pedley's  Oyster-rooms," 
or  "  The  Saloon,"  in  Piccadilly,  but 
must  take  their  ^^lark"  (moving  home- 
wards) between  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
and  Whitechapel ;  and  now-and-then, 
perhaps,  some  grocer  of  Farringdon 
falls  {vino  gravattLs)  into  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  "  set-to,"  and  pays  thirty 
shillings,  "  making-up"  money,  to  his 
Jew-antagonist  at  St  Bride's  Watch- 
house,  to  save  ajobation,  at  Guildhall, 
from  the  sitting  Alderman,  next  day. 

This  is  the  very  *'  witching  time," 
par  excelltncey  of  night, 

"  When  graves  yield  up  their  dead  !" 
(because  resurrection-men  will  have 
it  so),  when  lamps  are  "  rifled  at," 
and  sots  pushed  out  of  public-houses ; 
and  when  the  sober  wayfarer  starts, 
ever  and  anon,  at  that  prolonged  HiUy- 
oh-ho-ho ! — that  bellow,  as  it  were, 
crescendo, — peculiar,  I  think,  to  the 
throats  of  the  English,  which  frightens 
watchmen  into  their  hutches^  and  quiet 


citizens  into  the  kennel.  This  whoop 
by  the  way  prolonged,  which  invites 
MANKIND,  as  it  were,  to  clear  the  way, 
■is,  with  us,  a  pure  national,  and  not  a 
local,  chiaracteristic.  Both  high  and 
low  affect  the  practice ;  both  *^  goOd 
men"  and  buUies.  We  have  it  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
gownsmen,  if  opposed,  strip,  and  buff 
to  their  work  like  stout  ''  forty  mt- 
irates"  fellows ;  and  again  in  Londdii^ 
where  your  flustered  naberdasher,  af- 
ter defying  perhaps  a  whole  street,  at 
last  provokes  somebody  to  thrash  him, 
and  is  beat  without  a  blow  in  his  de- 
fence. 

By  two  o'clock,  however,  the  riot- 
ous get  pretty  well  disposed  of;  some 
snug  and  flea-bitten,  in  their  own 
personal  garrets;  more  (and  still  flea- 
bitten)  in  the  compters  of  the  police. 
The  wickets  of  the  night-houses,  after 
this,  open  only  to  known  customers  ;- 
and  the  flying  pieman  ceases  his  call. 
The  pickpockets,  linked  with  the  ife- 
fuse  of  another  pestilence  of  the  town, 
are  seen  sauntering  lazily  towards  their 
lurking  places,  in  gangs  'of  five  and 
six  together.  And  when  these  last 
stragglers  of  darkness  have  swept  over 
the  pavty  the  debris  of  the  evening 
may  be  considered  as  cleared  off;  and, 
except  an  occasional  crash  of  oyster- 
shells  cast  {maugre  Angelo  Taylor) 
from  some  lobster-shop,  or  the  sharp 
rattle  of  a  late  billiard  ball  echoing 
from  the  rooms  over  Mrs  Salmo&'s, 
»lence,  or  something  like  it,  obtains 
for  some  brief  minutes,  while  the 
idlers  of  night  give  place  to  the  dnit* 
working  men  of  business. 

The  earliest  disturbers  of  London, 
until  within  these  few  years,  were  the 
market  gardeners ;  who  roUed  lazily 
through  the  suburbs,  about  three,  with 
their  fiUed-up  carts  and  waggons  ;— 
some  '*  well  to  do,"  and  pompous, 
parading  their  four  high-fed  horses 
apiece ;  others,  poor  (and  modest,) 
drawing  with  a  single  quadruped, 
and  he,  God  wot,  looking  as  thonq|;ii 
stray  cabbage  leaves  were  his  holiday- 
fare, — that  is,  supposing  (what  is  not 
supposable)  that  such  a  thing  as  a  ho- 
liday ever  happened  to  him  ; — all  the 
spring"  vehicles,  howeyer,  top-heayy 
with  baskets  of  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries, and  currants ;  and  followed  by 
heavier  machines  bearing  goosdier- 
ries,  or  frame  potatoes;  the  csuU- 
flowers,  pease,  and  such  more  pon- 
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derotts  and  plebeian  esculents,  haying  all  confUsed,  and  the  sights  all  ano* 

creaked  into  town  (as  they  might)  in  inalous ; — where  the  wild  laugh  of 

the  course  of  the  preceding  evening.  revelry,  and  the  loii^  moan  of  suffer- 

But  two  or  three  mild  winters,  of  ing ;  the  subdued  whisper  of  entreaty, 
late,  in  succession,  have  brought  a  and  the  hoarse  bark  of  execration, 
new  article  of  foreign  trade  intoEng-  mingle,  and  mix,  and  blend,  and  ha^ 
land.  Ice,  for  the  use  of  the  confec-  neutralize  each  other  ; — ^upon  this 
tioners,  comes  now  to  us  all  the  way  spot,  Covent  Garden, — jovial  Covent 
from  Norway  ;  where  a  gentleman.  Garden, — the  darling  haimt  alike  of 
we  understand,  is  making  arrange-  folly  and  of  wit, — the  great  mart  of 
ments  to  send  over  even  snow,  at  a  all  London  for  oranges,  outcasts,  and 
far  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  afford  to  oldclothes,-— where  the  jokes  are  most- 
fall  in  this  country ;— so  that  frost,  ly  good, — where  the  cookery  is  alwajrs 
in  fact,  (as  regards  Great  Britain  and  excellent, — where  the  claret  is  com** 
■Ireland)  may  consider  itself  dischar-  monly  the  best  in  England ;  and  the 
ged  from  further  attendance ;  and,  morality  never  failingly  the  worst  ;•— 
with  the  help  of  a  few  more  devices  on  this  spot,  one  continued  uproar,  of 
In  the  way  of  commercial  arrange-  labour  or  dissipation,  has  endured, 
xnent,  and  perhaps  a  new  improve-  without  intermission,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
meitt  or  two  as  to  the  application  of  tury  gone  by ;  and  here,  so  long  as 
fiteam,  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will,  London  shall  keep  her  holding  as  a 
shortly,  turn  the  seasons  out  of  doors  city,  silence,  probably,  by  night  or 
altogether.  And  this  imported  ice,  day,  shall  never  find  a  resting  place, 
(jealous  of  sunshine)  is  foremost  in  But  we  will  tear  ourselves  from  Co« 
our  streets  now  of  mornings,  moving  yent  Garden,  even  in  '^  the  sweet"  (as 
along,  in  huge  cart-loads,  from  the  Falstaff calls  it)  '^  of  the  night;"  for 
below-bridge  wharfs  ;  and  looking,  as  we  must  take  a  peep  at  the  other 
it  lies  in  bulk,  like  so  much  conglu-  points  of  provisional  concentration 
tinated  Epsom  salts.  about  town.    We  must  look  towards 

Meantime,  the  river,  above  bridge,  Cockspur  Street,  where  the  hay  col- 
is  not  suffered  to  lie  idle;  but  the  lects  itself,  in  such  quantities,  that 
fruits  of  Putney  and  Fulham  walk  nothing  but  the  stomach  of  a  horse 
upon  the  shoulders  of  porters,  from  could  ever  hope  to  make  away  with 
Hungerford  and  the  Adelphi  stairs,  it.  And  we  must  cross,  too,  into 
to  the  great  mart  of  vegetable  matter,  Smithfield,  where  herds  of  cattle  keep 
Covent  Garden.  And  upon  this  spot  coming  in  all  night ;  and  where  it  la 
(Covent  G^arden)  which  circumstan-  amazing  how  anybody  can  get  a  wink 
ces  seem  to  have  erected  into  a  sort  of  of  sleep,  for  the  barking  of  the  doga^ 
museum  for  all  the  varied  staple  of  a  and  the  bellowing  of  the  bulls,  and, 
crowded  capital  city ; — to  which  all  louder  than  all,  the  swearing  of  the 
the  patron  friends  of  all  the  ills  that  drovers, — against  whom.  Heaven,  Ri« 
ecourge  mankind,  seem  to  have  rush-  chard  Martin,  strengthen  thine  arm  1 
ed,  with  one  consent,  day  and  night,  Smithfield,  however,  to  be  seen  to  ad-* 
to  hold  divan; — where  Luxury  roams  vantage,  should  be  taken,  from  ite 
gorgeous  through  her  long  range  of  eastern  bearing,  through  the  fogs  of  a 
Bghted  taverns,  and  brims  the  bowl  November  morning ;  when  the  lights^ 
with  wine, which  Discord  waits  to  dash  in  the  west  quadrangle,  at  "  The 
with  blood ;— -where  hunger,  squalor.  Ram,"  "  The  Goat,"  and ''  The  Bull's 
nakedness,  and  disease,  dance,  antic.  Head,"  shew  like  beacons  (though 
round  our  national  monuments  they  shine  but  dimly)  ^id  the  total 
of  national  wealth  and  superfluity ;  darkness  on  all  sides  of  them ;  and 
-—  where  vices,  too  hideous  to  be  when,  looking  at  the  hubbub  of  traf- 
contemplated  in  detail,  assert  their  fie  which  roars  through  the  outward 
royalty  over  us,  alike,  in  every  dass,  street,  against  the  deep,  unheeding 
and  every  condition  ; — blazing,  in  silence  that  reigns  withm  the  hpuies, 
transient  lustre,  amid  the  splendid  a  man  might  fancy  he  witnessed  ^the 
hotels  of  the  Piazza ;  starving,  in  rags,  rush  of  an  invading  army,  or  dii^on, 
(yet  scarce  more  abgect)  amongst  the  into  a  town  which  the  inhabitants  had, 
horrid  fastnesses  of  Bedford  Court !  the  night  before,  abandoned.  Then 
•—Upon  this  spot,  where  all  things  pick  your  way  round  ffor  there  is  no 
monstrous  are  crowded  and  jumbled  venturing  to  cross,)  ana  peep  through 
together  ;— Airhere  the  sounds  seem  the  steaming  window-panes  into  we 
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parlour  of  an  inn^  where  graziers  and 
salesmen^  in  their  fantastic^  ''  auld 
world"  dresses — flop-hatte<l,  and  top- 
coated — ^booted,  and  waist-be-girt— 
knee-cappedy  twenty  handkerchiefed, 
mud-be-splashed^  and  spurred — snore, 
or  smoke,  in  arm-chairs;  and, between 
whiles,  drive  bargains  for  thousands. 
Mark  the  huge  bulk  of  these  men ;— < 
their  bluif-bearing,  and  English  coun- 
tenances. Hark  to  their  deep  voices, 
strange  dialects,  and  uncouth  expres- 
sion. Then  take  their  attendant  de- 
mons— the  badged  drovers— each  his 
goad  and  cord  in  hand ;  and  with  garb 
so  pieced  together,  patched,  and  tat- 
tered, that  it  might  pass  for  the  cos- 
tume of  any  age ;  being  like  the  cos- 
tume of  none.  Catch  the  style  of  the 
old-fashioned  building  before  you,— 
with  its  latticed  windows  and  pent- 
house roof.  Take  the  low  ceiling  of 
the  sitting  apartment,  and  the  huge 
sea-coal  fire  that  glows  in  it.  Take 
the  figures  of  the  farmers  within 
doors,  and  of  the  drovers  hovering 
without,— of  the  gaitered,  smock- 
frocked  hostlers,  carriers,  and  car- 
men,— of  the  ragged,  patient,  wait- 
ing ponies — and  the  still  more  ragged 
and  patient  sheep-dogs — the  most 
faithful,  intelligent,  and  ill-used  be- 
ings of  their  species  ;^take  these  ob- 
jects amid  the  darkness  of  the  hour, 
and  the  exaggeration  of  the  fog ;  and 
then,  with  a  little  natural  romance, 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  Shake- 
speare, you  may  (almost)  fancy  your-r 
self  thrown  biack  into  the  glorious 
rudeness  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
arriving  from  a  recent  robbery,  (ah  I 
those  indeed  were  days)  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  ^^  whoreson  caterpillars ;"  and 
ealling  for  a  light  to  walk  between  ta- 
vern and  tavern  I 

But  the  sober  clearness  of  a  sum- 
mer's morning  is  no  nurse  for  these 
wild  fancies.  It  shews  all  objects  too 
plainly  and  distinctly  for  picturesque 
efiect ;  the  true  secret  of  which,  lies  in 
never  exhibiting  anything /«%,  but 
in  shewing  just  enough  to  excite  the 
imagination,  and  in  then  leaving  it 
room  enough  to  act.— So  we  will  turn 
back  from  Smithfield,  just  in  the  cold 
^ey  light  of  daybreak,  and  cross  Hol- 
bom  to  Chancery-Lane, where  the  ken- 
nels by  this  time  are  overflowing ;  and 
rogues,  with  scoops,  are  watering  the 
roads  ;  that  is,  *'  making  the  dust  one 
mud!"  Now  watchmen  congregate 
rx)uud  posts  for  a  little  sober  conver- 
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sation ;  old  women  make  to  their 
spective  standings  with  hot  saloop  and 
bread  and  butter ;  and  presently  the 
light  hung  caravans  of  the  fishmongers 
— built  at  first  in  imitation  of  the 
hearses,  and  now  re-imitated  into  Pad-* 
ding  ton  stage-coaches— pbegin  to  jingle 
along  at  a  trot,  by  Thames  Street,  to* 
wards  Billingsgate. 

As  the  last  stars  fade  in  the  horixoD, 
and  the  sun  coquets  with  the  chordi 
spires,  new  actors,  in  sundry  shapes, 
appear  upon  the  scene.  Milkwomen, 
in  droves,  clank  along  with  their  (to 
be  filled)  pails.  The  poorer  fish  deal- 
ers, on  tneir  own  heaos,  undertake  the 
^^  care  of  soals"  Chimney  sweepers 
shuffle  on,  straining  out  a  feeble  cry. 
And  parties  walk  home  (rather  chilly) 
from  Vauxhall,  flaunting  in  satin  shoes^ 
silk  stockings,  and  ostrich  feathers; 
stared  at  now  and  then  by  some  gap- 
ing, slip-shod  baker,  who  fetches  iqpring 
water  from  the  pump  to  cool  his  sponge, 
and  looks  like  the  statue  in  Don  Juan, 
or  a  sack  of  flour  truant  from  the 
kneading  trough  ;  or  hooted  by  some 
lost  thing,  all  mad,  and  pale,  and 
ghastly — some  creation  of  gin,  and 
carmine,  and  soiled  muslin — ^which 
shews  by  day-light,  as  a  being  of  other 
time  and  place, — an  apparition — a  pro- 
digy—a  denizen  of  some  forbiaden 
sphere,-r-a  foul  lamp,  thickly  g^m* 
mering  out  its  dregs,  which  the  son's 
light,  oy  some  accident,  has  omitted 
to  extinguish. 

Five  o'clock,  and  the  world  kxdci  as 
if  stretching^  itself  to  awake.  CoaU 
waggons  and  drays  start  forth  upon 
'^  long  turns ;''  their  country  inttBt 
denoted  by  ihe  truss  of  hay  plaeed 
above  the  load.  Butchers  step  sturdi- 
ly towards  IsUngton  or  Smithfield; 
Anglers,  children  of  hope!  stride  field- 
wards  with  baskets  on  their  backs. 
And  Holbom  and  Snow  Hill  tare 
crowded  with  pony-carts — (since  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rides  no- 
diing  under  fourteen  handsV--bearing 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  sucking-pork, 
and  eggs,  from  Newgate  market  to  the 
distant  parishes  of  Mary-le-booe  and 
Pancras. 

Six !  and  'prentices  b^n  to  rub 
their  eyes  and  curse  their  indentures: 
Maid-servants  at "  the  Piccadilly  end'' 
of  the  town,  are  not  bound  to  stir  just 
yet;  but  Russell  Square  and  its  de- 
pendencies set  their  spider  killers  in 
motion  betimes;  for  courts  of  law 
and  counting-houses  both  sit  at  nine 
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o'dock;'iuid  an  JEidvocate  inpiv^oe  tied  aH/atidpolished^  and  v^iirtilili& 

of  ten  ^ottMund  a-year,  mtut  steplnto  ed^  before  breakftst 
his carrii^ at fiTe-and-thirty mimltea        The  dock  strikes  eight;  and  tbaf 

past  elg^tfn  the  morning*  night-walker  most  be  seeta  no  more* 

And  now  the  different  shops  begki  Hurry/ and  bustle^  and  breaktet^  art 

to  open  themselves  ibr  action.    Omr  on  foot.  Hie  milkman  cries  in  hiMMs; 

fHena  the  baker  is  firsts  for  he  has  and  yet  can  scarce  make  his  rounds 

beoei  up  aH  nighty  and  he  is  to  oool  &8t  enough.  Maids  with  dean  aprons 

his  loaves  at  the  open  windows  as  he  (and  sometimes  with  dean  plates)  stm 

draiWB  llMn  from  the  oven.     Next  forth,  key  in  hand^  for  the  momingfli 

eomei  the  pastry  cook, — lotting  his  modicum  of  fresh  butter;  and  hot 

remnant  of  cheese-cake^ — selling  yes*  roUs  (walk  as  you  will)  run  over  you 

terday's  dainties  at  half-price  to-day;  at  every  comer.    By  nine,  the  cms 

and  stiU  making  money  (as  it  is  said)  have  got  down  to  their  offices — the  at- 

Sthe  deaKng.  Then  coaches,  i^lash-  tomeys  have  opened  their  bags ;  and 

and  dirty,  oome  labouring  into  tiie  judges  are  on  their  bendies,^- 

town ;  and  coaches,  fresh  and  dean,  and  the  business  of  the  daif  in  Londoli 

drive  out;  and,  by  tiiis  time,,  tiie  mav  now  be  said  to  have  b^^; 

merc^s  ai^  jewdlers  set  tiieir  p(nrta]s  which  varies,  from  hour  to  hour,  as 

wide,  in  fsivour  of  sweeping,  sprink«  stnomdy  as  the  business  of  the  ni^t  | 

ling,  and  window  deanin^ ;  for  the  and  (to  the  curious  observer)  presents 

show  gliMses  (and  here  again  sigh  our  even  a  more  Ample  field  for  specnla* 

friends  the  i^pprentices)  must  be  emp«  tion. 

T1TU8. 


LETTEUS  OF  TIMOtHY  TICKLER,  ESQ.  TO  EMIKEKT  LITSRAAY  CHAaACTEBf. 

No.  XL 
To  Christopher  North,  Esq* 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  pBESSf 

Deab  Nob;th, — ^You  have,  I  snn«  Abraham  Moore,  or  ihe  Treasure,  of 
pose,  read  over  tiie  proceedings  of  tne  Ivers  from  Carlow,  or  Ings  the  bntfi 
Times — tiie  bloody  Old  Times,  as  Cob-  cher.  But  I  own  I  saw  tiie  whole  bis- 
bett  calls  it— ^igamst  Dowling,  com-  tory  with  inefikble  delight.  It  is  a 
monly  known  among  his  comueers  by  glorious  light  and  shadow  of  presa- 
the  name  of  Spectade  Dowling,  at  gang  M£e.  After  this  transaction,  the 
present  reporter  on  the  Morning  Chro-  title  of  gentleman  is  more  beautifully 
nide.  The  Gazette  of  Printing-house  applicaue  to  the  members  of  the  ami<« 
Square  on  this  occasion  obvioudy  de-  able  and  enlightened  body.  O  fledi ! 
served  the  sanguinary  appdlation  con-  flesh  f  how  art  thou  fishified !  Once  oft 
feired  on  it  by  the  great  ci-devant  hal-p  a  time  we  used  to  be  told — I  believa  it 
berdier  above  quoted,  fop>  by  the  wavin  was  Louis  Quatorae  himself  who  flnt 
which  the  business  was  brought  ror«  said  it-r»that  though  the  King  could 
wardi  Bowling's  life  was  aimed  at,  make  a  lord,  it  passed  his  power  to 
and  tiie  *'  dirtT-&ced  editors"  of  t^e  make  a  ^ntleman  ;  who-eas,  now-*- 
Times  evidently  looked  forward  to  the  days,  this  being  the  nineteenth  oen«« 
gratifying  si^t  of  a  gentieman  of  the  tury>  the  era  of  dvilization,  the  epodi 
press  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rcme  for  of  Orator  Hunt,  Princess  Caridxwi 
the  gratification  of  the  plebs  of  Car-  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Princess  Olive,  Jo- 
lisle,  anna  Southcote,  Ned  Irving,  Dr  Eady^, 

I  henestiy  confess  that  I  know  no-  die  Edinburgh  Review,  andothergreait 

thing  of  Dowling,  whether  he  is  an  characters,  the  existence  and  suoeesi 

honest  man  or  a  rogue,  nor  do  I  care,  of  whom  stamp  -a  value  on  the  age^ 

except  that,  for  the  sake  of  general  mo-  »there  is  not  a  propriet(»r  of  that  anud* 

rality,  I  hope  he  is  the  former.    If  \^  gam  of  filth,  called  a  Cockney  news- 

were  hanged  anywhere  in  my  neidh-  paper,  who  cannot  create  Ym  gemUe* 

bourhood,  I  diould  go  to  his  exhini-  men  ad  libitum,  by  the  simpte  por 

tion,  having  a  fancy  for  such  specta-  cess  of  paying  a  few  dozen  shiHuu^s 

cles.    He  is  nothing  to  me  more  than  per  week,  as  wages,  for  retaiHiu;  the 

Hag^art,.ar  Mother  M'Kinnon,  (»r  raiiiamentarywisddm  of  Peter  B&oiej 
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tht  iniitton-&d  mouthiDK  of  Waith-  new  u        ad  him  t(       i  Vf'wim 

iDBDidieptoceediiigiof Whigdinners,  who  hau  >  kf^-ivilh' 

tba  hootings  of  rsiliol  hesther-bloot-  him.     He  man  u  utn        hiiipi 

en,  (thank  you,  Hoeg,  for  the  word,)  cuniory  conoern* — ■  b'HMh 

or  the  Billingagate  sliing  of  bam-boi'  beral  paymaster — 1 1         *  ■       wt'fll^,    ' 

Utf  magistrates  at  Bow-Btreettuid  else-  a  manificent  patnm.    Ttun.toip^*^^ 

where.  coniUtancy,  Kit,  oaght  to  ufathmft- 

.    XaI  me  tell  the  whole  atory,  bc^-  vour  in  the  eyea  oroe  llilili  |jBiliiB||li 

Aiag  with  the  beginning,  as  the  giant  people,  who  hate  nieilEeni,  lAIBAIMb 

Mid  to  the  ram.    Perry,  of  the  Mom-  ahuAers,    concilialflra^   h«lM|MiMl 

iog  Chronide,  was  gathered  to  his  fit-  jnen,  all  ^«ciea  uiA  rniwri  ■rnillti' 

thm,  and  another  editor  lied  in  bis  Plucklesa.  \J.  juat  ttapUK.m.U^m0^ 

■tead.    Ijang  me,  if,  after  all,  I  can  in  oi       rn  ml  n  n  milliri.  In  Wmi  if 

think  angrily  of  Jamie  Pirie.    Whig  mouui  havii^  gi*ai:>Kife|B«>tB 

be  was,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  all  in  the  wf  that  duhbf  motrlliijm 

way  of  trade.    True  alao  it  is,  that  »  mi  hnminityarnn  afrniiwjfii 

Coleman's  line,  lahle ;  Un  nine  PlueUeai  m^M^»  4"™^ 
«Bri.kM  a  fl«.,«,d  ignorant  a,  dirt,"  n^ni«»  t»il"-3  Th«  W  w«v  jiaar 
°  after  Tear,  inging  toe  Mma  ■«&«&■ 
nainted  bim  to.  the  life.  Gentleman  rufflea  by  diiappiunted  iiumjImmji,  «r 
Hailitt  has  supplied  us  in  the  Edin-  undeterred  bTCi»TicUdialadMDi,Ctb 
hnrgh  with  a  tine  samnle  of  bia  ifpo-  prophesied  that  En^and  wobU  .lie 
ntncc;  but,  Hi-ftvi'ii  htlp  us!  If  we  brattn  by  tlu' .Uitobins,  by  the  conven- 
WCre  to  quarrel  with  all  the  good  pi'O-  tioii,  by  Buonaparte,  by  everybody — 
rfeof  our  acquaintance  who  happen  to  that  our  navy  would  be  ex  terminated, 
De  ignoramuses,  we  should  thin  our  our  amiy  annibilateil — that  we  would 
nuting  list  most  awfully.  He  alfecl-  be  liicked  out  of  Spain — that  we  would 
ed  learning,  to  be  sure,  which  was  ra-  lose  IniUa — that  our  agriculture  was 
ther  a  bore.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  gone— our  funds  broken— our  credit 
•ee  him  with  Porson,  who  was  married  lost — All,  of  course,  the  acts  of  mini- 
to  his  sister,  shewing  off  want  of  know-  Bters,  who  were  regularly  called  asses, 
ledge,  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  goats,  geese,  gaiidets,  apes,  incapables, 
Thne  sat  the  great  Grecian,  Lyco-  blockheads,dundet-patC8,,iobbernowlB, 
Quod's  Proteus,  (see  Wakefield  to  noodles;  as  many  nicknames,  in  short, 
Fm,)  ol  yn-nt  •Tiix^>'"> ''°'  '^i;",  unmo-  as  the  fouaciers  of  Lerne  poured  on 
yed  at  the  nonsenee,  swallowing  pota-  the  sutyects  of  Gargantua.*  These 
titmapottledeepinsilence, meditating,  very  miniatL'rs,  nevertheless,  did  oil 
most  probably,  some  truculent  epi-  they  said  they  would  do,  and  did  nbl 
pam,  some  assassinating  iambics,  or  softer  any  of  the  caljimities  predicted 
BOBae  string  of  stringing  jingles,  at  the  by  the  brazen  head  of  Whiggery. 
expense  of  his  erudite  entertainer.  As  lliey  beat  everybody  who  came  agaiust 
I'oraDn  bore  with  him,  so  well  may  we.  them,  right  and  left,-  and  preserTed  en- 
Then  his  briskness,- hisdoingfine  gen-  tire  the  honour,  character,  credit,  and 
tlcsnan  ;  bis  ball-dancing ;  his  cunipli-  institutions  of  the  country.  It  did  not 
ments  to  the  ladies ;  among  whom  he  mailer  a  fig ;  still  they  were  destined 
Aneied  himself  irresistible — were  in-  to  undergo  the  pitiless  storm  i  still 
«aOTeaibl»  amusing.  We  aE  have  our  doomed  to  be  pronounced  stupid  and 
Iblliei  and  Tanities,  so  I  shall  easily  btockheadish.  There  is  something 
paidon  Perry  for  theEe  foibles.  I  ho-  magnanimous  in  this  intrepid  unvary- 
jMHir  his  memory,  for  qualities  which  I  ing  assurance.  Light  he  ifae  sUinea 
lumour  wherever  I  find  them.  He  was  upon  his  bones  !  He  was,  moreover,  a 
a  man  of  strict  editorial  integrity,  pro-  jolly  batterer,  who  never  looked  for  a 
fonndsecrecy.consideTableintrepidity,  soft  word  when  he  could  get  a,  hard 
undeviating  steadiness  in  keepmg  his  one  ;  for  which  I  respect  him,  that 
jffomises,  and  fast  allegiance  to  bis  being  a  fashion  of  my  own. 
IMUty.  Imprisonment  or  damages  ne-  Perry,  as  I  have  said  already,  died, 
ver  shook  him  into  betraying  anything  and  another  editor  hcd  in  his  stead; 
iatnisied  lo  his  faith.  Kven  after-  but  he  left  not  his  mantle  behind.  His 
quarrels,  or  defection  from  Whiggery,  trust-worthy  qualities   had   procured 
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him  the  oofnfidefice  of .  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Holland^  or  Lady  Holland^  would 
not  scruple  to  tip  him  a  paragraph,  or 
intrust  him  with  a  political  lampoon. 
Earl  Grey  occasionally  vented  his  hile 
through  Perry^s  columns.  Hol^ouse 
sometimes  ohliged  the  puhlic  in  the 
same  way ;  as  did  many  other  ingenious 
per89n8  of  quaMty  of  the  Whiggish 
penAqf^fim.  I  never  heard,  it  is  true, 
that  t}|e  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ever  a 
•eontrimitor  to  any  extent ;  hut  that, 
'in  all  prohahility,  arose  from  the  in- 
nate modesty  of  that  enlightened  phi- 
losopher. But  even  without  writing  a 
line,  their  patronage  conferred  a  great 
value  on  the  paper  in  another  way.  Se- 
crets, even  cahinet  secrets,  ooze  out, 
every  now  and  then,  in  certain  classes 
of  society.  The  Opposition  leaders, 
who  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  such 
things,  pick  them  up  in  various  ways. 
The  upper  rank  of  London  society 
is  drawn  from  a  very  small  class  ;  as 
their  houses  are  very  large,  and  diey 
have  a  rage  for  filling  thdn,  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  make  ]>olitical 
differences  a  ground  of  exclusion  of 
gens  comme  Ufaut*  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  not  thought  of.  The  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, for  instance,  all  through  the 
winter,  entertains,  almost  every  even- 
ing, twifor  three  hundred  people,  of 
his  own  class  of  society  of  course,  at 
his  great  house  in  Piccadilly.  Where 
woiud  he  get  those  people  if  he  were 
to  go  look  for  Whiggism  as  a  sine  qua 
non  ?  Happy  am  I  to  say,  nowhere. 
Men  and  women  of  this  caste  are  con- 
sequently always  mixing  together,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  something 
would  not  casually  fall  from  Tory  gen- 
tlemen or  their  ladies  which  could  be 
turned  to  Whig  account.  There  is  in 
reality  at  all  times  an  infinity  of  infor- 
mation, valuable  to  newspapers,  float- 
ing in  that  circle,  which,  of  course,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Post,  for  such 
fellows  could  hardly  expect  to  be  let 
into  the  kitchen.  Here  it  was  Perry 
shone.  He  had  always  a  fancy  for 
rubbing  his  skirts  to  quality,  and  as 
he  spent  his  very  handsome  income 
freely  and  genteelly,  he  moved  in  a 
very  respectable  circle,  and  had  per- 
sonal access  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  his  party.  By  this  means  ar- 
ticles appeared  occasionally  in  his 
paper,  which  astonished  the  parties 
concerned,  who  could  not  conjecture 
how  what  they  thought  was  a  well-kept 
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secret  had  got  into  print*,  and  on  sttdi 
a  side.  Now,  I  well  know  that  no- 
thing could  be  meaner  on  the  part  of 
the  Whig  communicators  than  this 
pimping  way  of  coming  at  intelligence, 
and  they  know  it  too ;  hut  they  did  it 
nevertheless,  they  being,  as  then  said 
a  thousand  times,  the  meanest  of  all 
mankind.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
connection  of  Hume  with  Henry  CoA- 
stantine  Jennings — Abercromhie'smo^ 
tion  about  Mr  Arbuthnot's  lettef, 
which  had  casually  fallen  into  his 
hands — Brougham's  speeches  about 
the  late  Irish  Attorney-General's  prU 
vote  letter,  which  he  (B.)  knew  to 
have  been  purloined,  and  was  obvions-i 
ly  not  intended  for  any  one's  inspec- 
tion but  that  of  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  written,  with  ten  thousand  other 
such  acts  of  the  foction.  Do  not  we  idl 
know  that  the  Whig  Laureate,  Tom 
Moore,  actually  published  in  die 
Morning  Chronicle  the  substance  of 
conversations  which  had  occurred  at 
the  Royal  table  itself,  to  which  he  had 
been  incautiously  admitted?  and  that 
the  most  pungent  and  piquant  things 
in  those  decorous  poems,  the  Twc- 
penny  Post  Bag,  and  the  Fudge  Fa- 
mily, which  are  lauded  to  the  stars  liy 
the  Whig  abhorrers  of  personality,  are 
derived  fh>m  information  picked  up  in 
the  progress  of  social  intercourse,  and 
perverted  to  filthy  slanders  on  reputa- 
tion, male  and  female,  which  honebt 
Thomas  knew  were  not  true.  But 
though  this  kind  of  assassin  treachery 
is  a  r^;ular  part  of  Whig  tactique,  yet 
few  would  wish  it  known  that  they 
were  engaged  in  sucn  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  Perry  was  made  the 
spitting-pot  of  their  slaver,  yet  the 
good  folks  had  a  shyness  in  commit- 
ting themselves  to  his  successor. 
True  it  is,  that  the  Morning  Clm>tti- 
cle  is  still  the  great  Whig  puhlic  orga&v 
You  see  in  it  the  indications  of  fbrth- 
coming  storms  in  Parliament  and  dst- 
where  against  Ministers,  to  whom  it 
consequentlv  acts  as  a  manometer.  A 
week  or  so  before 

Mr  Tiemey  comes  down^  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold, 

or  Mr  Tiemey's  ill-governed  troops 
make  a  sally,  the  Morning  Chronide 
teems  with  paragraph  and  article  tend- 
ing to  pave  the  way  for  the  attadc. 
This  shews,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is 
still  the  public  organ ;  but^enrivate 
information  is  gone,  and'its  place  in 
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the  mutton-fed  mouthing  of  Waith-  never  induced  him  to  give  up  anv  man 
man,  the  proceedings  of  Whig  dinners^  who  had  compromified  himself  with 
the  hootings  of  radical  heather-hloot-  him.  He  was  honourable  in  his  pe- 
ers, (thank  you,  Hogg,  for  the  word,)  cuniary  concerns — a  firm  friend — ali- 
or  the  Billingsgate  slang  of  bum-hai-  beral  paymaster — 1  might  almost  say, 
Uff  magistrates  at  Bow-street  and  else-  a  munificent  patron.  Then  his  very 
where.  consistency,  Eit„  ought  to  win  him  fa- 
Let  me  tell  the  whole  story,  begin-  vour  in  the  eyes  of  us  thickraodrthin 
ning  with  the  beginning,  as  the  giant  people,  who  hate  sneakers,  vaeillatort, 
said  to  the  ram.  Perry,  of  the  Morn-  shufflers,  conciliators,  hjUfm^etaove 
ing  Chronicle,  was  gathered  to  his  fa-  men,  all  species  and  genera  of  tJie 
thers,  and  another  editor  lied  in  his  Pluckless.  £[I  just  stop  for  a  ntomentj 
stead.  Hang  me,  if,  after  all,  I  can  in  order  to  take  a  caulker^  to  wash  my 
think  angrily  of  Jamie  Pirie.  Whig  mouth  after  having  given  utterance  to 
he  was,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  all  in  the  the  name  of  that  shabby  rout,  whoae 
way  of  trade.  True  also  it  is,  that  claims  on  humanity  seem  scarce  calcu- 
Coleman's  line,  lable ;  for  nine  Pluckless  make  a  jour- 

«  Brisk  as  a  flea,  and  ignorant  as  dirt,"  "^J™""*  t^?'-3     ^here  he  w«8,  ye» 

'^  after  year,  smgmg  the  same  song,  un- 

Sinted  him  to  the  life.    Grentleman  rufflea  by  disappointed  prophecv^  or 

azlitt  has  supplied  us  in  the  Edin-  undeterred  by  convicted  falsehood.  He 

burgh  with  a  tine  sample  of  his  igno-  prophesied    that  England  would  be 

ranee ;  but.  Heaven  help  us  !  if  we  beaten  by  the  Jacobins,  by  the  conven- 

were  to  quarrel  with  all  the  good  peo-  tion,  by  Buonaparte,  by  everybody — 

pie  of  our  acquaintance  who  happen  to  that  our  navy  would  be  exterminated, 

be  ignoramuses,  we  should  thin  our  our  army  annihilated — that  we  would 

visiting  list  most  awfully.     He  affect-  be  kicked  out  of  Spain — that  we  would 

ed  learning,  to  be  sure,  which  was  ra-  lose  India — that  our  agriculture  was 

ther  a  bore.     It  was  a  great  sight  to  gone — our  funds  broken — our  credit 

see  him  with  Person,  who  was  married  lost — All,  of  course,  the  acts  of  mini- 

to  his  sister,  shewing  off  want  of  know-  sters,  who  were  regularly  called  asses, 

ledge,  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  goats,  geese,  ganders,  apes,  incapables. 

There  sat  the  great  Grecian,  Lyco-  blockheads,dunder-pates,jobbeniowl8» 

l^ron's  Proteus,   (see  Wakefield  to  noodles ;  as  many  nicknames,  in  short. 

Fox,)  oS  yfkoii  A^yptro  xat  iaz^v,  uumo-  as  the  fouaciers  of  Leme  poured  on 

Ted  at  the  nonsense,  swallowing  pota-  the  subjects  of  Gargantua.*    These 

tions  pottle  deep  in  silence,  meditating,  very  ministers,  neverthelesa,  did  all 

most  probably,  some  truculent  epi-  they  said  they  would  do,  and  did  nbt 

gram,  some  assassinating  iambics,  or  sufier  any  of  the  calfimitiespredicted 

some  string  of  stringing  jingles,  at  the  by  die  brazen    head  of  Whiggery. 

expense  of  his  erudite  entertainer.    As  They  beat  everybody  who  came  against 

Person  bore  with  him,  so  well  may  we.  them,  right  and  left ;  and  preserved  en* 

Then  his  briskness ;  his  doing  fine  gen-  tire  the  honour,  character,  credit,  and 

tleman  ;  his  ball-dancing ;  his  compli-  institutions  of  the  country.  It  did  not 

ments  to  the  ladies ;  among  whom  he  matter  a  fig ;  still  they  were  destined 

fancied  himself  irresistible — were  in-  to  undergo  the  pitiless  storm  ;  still 

expressiblv  amusing.  We  all  have  our  doomed  to  be  pronounced  stupid  and 

foUics  and  vanities,  so  I  shall  easily  blockheadish.     There    is    something 

pardon  Perry  for  these  foibles.    I  ho-  magnanimous  in  this  intrepid  unvary* 

sour  his  memory,  for  qualities  which  I  ing  assurance.    Light  lie  the  stones 

honour  wherever  I  find  them.  He  was  upon  his  bones !  He  was,  moreover,  a 

a  man  of  strict  editorial  integrity,  pro-  jolly  batterer,  who  never  looked  for  a 

found  secrecy,  considerable  intrepidity,  soft  word  when  he  could  get  a  hard 

tmdeviating  steadiness  in  keeping  his  one  ;  for  which  I  respect  him,  that 

promises,  and  fast  allegiance  to  his  being  a  fashion  of  my  own. 
party.    Imprisonment  or  damages  ne-        Perry,  as  I  have  said  already,  died^ 

ver  shook  him  into  betraying  anything  and  another  editor  lied  in  his  stead  ; 

intrusted  to  his  faith.     Even  after-  but  he  left  not  his  mantle  behind.  His 

quarrels,  or  defection  from  Whiggery,  trust- worthy  qualities  had  procare4 
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him  the  oofnfidence  of.  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Holland^  or  Lady  Holland^ would 
not  scruple  to  tip  him  a  paragraph^  or 
intrust  hun  with  a  political  lampoon. 
Earl  Grey  occasionally  vented  his  hile 
through  Perry*8  columns.  Hohhouse 
sometimes  obliged  the  public  in  the 
same  way ;  as  did  many  other  ingenious 
persons  of  quality  of  the  Whiggish 
perm^ibn.  I  never  heard,  it  is  true^ 
that  tl^  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ever  a 
'Contribiitor  to  any  extent ;  but  that^ 
^  all  probability,  arose  from  the  in- 
'  nate  modesty  of  that  enlightened  phi- 
losopher. But  even  without  writing  a 
line,  their  patronage  conferred  a  great 
value  on  the  paper  in  another  way.  Se- 
crets, even  cabinet  secrets,  ooze  out, 
every  now  and  then,  in  certain  classes 
of  society.  The  Opposition  leaders, 
who  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  such 
things,  pick  them  up  in  various  ways. 
The  upper  rank  of  London  society 
is  drawn  from  a  very  small  class  ;  as 
their  houses  are  very  large,  and  they 
have  a  rage  for  filling  them,  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  make  political 
differences  a  ground  of  exclusion  of 
gens  comme  ilfaut.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  not  thought  of.  The  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, for  instance,  all  through  the 
winter,  entertains,  almost  every  even- 
ing, tw<f  or  three  hundred  people,  of 
his  own  class  of  society  of  course,  at 
his  great  house  in  Piccadilly.  "Where 
would  he  get  those  people  if  he  were 
to  go  look  for  Whiggism  as  a  sine  qua 
turn  f  Happy  am  I  to  say,  nowhere. 
Men  and  women  of  this  caste  are  con- 
sequently always  mixing  together,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  something 
would  not  casually  fall  from  Tory  gen- 
tlemen or  their  ladies  which  could  be 
turned  to  Whig  account.  There  is  in 
reality  at  all  times  an  infinity  of  infor- 
mation, valuable  to  newspapers,  float- 
ing in  that  circle,  which,  of  course,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Post,  for  such 
fellows  could  hardly  expect  to  be  let 
into  the  kitchen.  Here  it  was  Perry 
shone.  He  had  always  a  fancy  for 
rubbing  his  skirts  to  quality,  and  as 
he  spent  his  very  handsome  income 
freely  and  genteelly,  he  moved  in  a 
very  respectable  circle,  and  had  per- 
sonal access  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  his  party.  By  this  means  ar- 
ticles appeared  occasionally  in  his 
paper,  which  astonished  the  parties 
concerned,  who  could  not  conjecture 
how  what  they  thought  was  a  well-kept 


secret  had  got  into  print',  and  on  stidi 
a  side.  Now,  I  well  know  that  no- 
thing could  be  meaner  on  the  part  of 
the  Whig  communicators  than  this 
pimping  way  of  coming  at  intelligence, 
and  they  know  it  too ;  but  they  did  it 
nevertheless,  they  being,  as  then  sdd 
a  thousand  times,  the  meanest  of  all 
mankind.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
connection  of  Hume  with  Henry  Coil- 
stantine  Jennings — Abercrombie'smo<« 
tion  about  Mr  Arbuthnot's  letter, 
which  had  casually  fallen  into  his 
hands — Brougham's  speeches  about 
the  late  Irish  Attorney-Greneral's  prU 
vate  letter,  which  he  (B.)  knew  to 
have  been  purloined,  and  was  obvious- 
ly not  intended  for  any  one's  inspec- 
tion but  that  of  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  written,  with  ten  thousand  other 
such  acts  of  the  faction.  Do  not  we  all 
know  that  the  Whig  Laureate,  Tom 
Moore,  actually  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  the  substance  of 
conversations  which  had  occurred  at 
the  Royal  table  itself,  to  which  he  had 
been  incautiously  admitted  ?  and  that 
the  most  pungent  and  piquant  things 
in  those  decorous  poems,  the  Two- 
penny Post  Bag,  and  the  Fudge  Fa- 
mily, which  are  lauded  to  the  stars  by 
the  Whig  abhorrers  of  personality,  are 
derived  from  information  picked  up  in 
the  progress  of  social  intercourse,  and 
perverted  to  filthy  slanders  on  reputa- 
tion, male  and  female,  which  honest 
Thomas  knew  were  not  true.  But 
though  this  kind  of  assassin  treachery 
is  a  regular  part  of  Whig  tactique,  yet 
few  would  wish  it  known  that  they 
were  engaged  in  such  business.  Ae- 
cordingly,  though  Perry  was  made  the 
spitting-pot  of  their  slaver,  yet  the 
good  folks  had  a  shyness  in  commit- 
ting themselves  to  his  successor. 
True  it  is,  that  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle is  still  the  great  Whig  public  orgafiv 
You  see  in  it  the  indications  of  fofUl- 
coming  storms  in  Parliament  and  dse- 
where  against  Ministers,  to  whom  it 
consequentlv  act«  as  a  manometer.  A 
week  or  so  before 

Mr  Tierney  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold, 

or  Mr  Tiemey's  ill-governed  troops 
make  a  sally,  the  Morning  Chroniwe 
teems  with  paragraph  and  article  tend- 
ing to  pave  the  way  for  the  attadc. 
This  shews,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is 
still  the  public  organ;  but  die  private 
information  is  gone,  and 'its  place  itf 
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filled  by  blockhead  correspondence  cians  in  the  last  canto  of  Thalaba^  Cle- 
from  abroad^  written  by  some  atroci-  ment  made  to  them  a  short  speech, 
ous  ^rretteer.  enforced  by  that  mighty  figure  of  rh&- 

Tne  paper,  even  before  Perry  went    toric  which  lies  in  the  breeches-pock- 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  was  feeling  the    et.  "  Puff,"  quoth  Clement,  and  forth 
general  calamity  under  which  the  Whig    issued  a  volume  of  stinking  breath.  To 
press,  from  Jenrey  to  Hunt,  suffered,    drop  the  allegory,  whidi  I  am  afraid 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  all    I  have  hammered  out  too  long,  no  ex- 
their  predictions,  and  the  general  pros-    ertion  in  the  puff-line  was  spared—- 
perity  of  the  country.    But  after  his    and  puff  the  first  was  to  inform  the 
death,  things,  as  was  natural  to  expect,    public,  that  the  paper  was  sold  for 
mended,  as  sour  beer  does  in  summer,    forty  thousand  pounds  —  a  drcum- 
A  panic  seized  on  the  proprietors,  and    stance  which,  if  true,  would  ipsure  to 
Perry's  representatives  determined  on    the  purchaser  a  Christian  burial  when 
selling  out.    After  some  negotiations,    he  hanged  himself,  which  it  is  ptoImu- 
Clement  of  the  Observer,  a  man  per-    ble  he  would  have  done  before  the  end 
haps  more  extensively  connected  with    of  the  year.   No  Coroner's  Jury  could 
the  press  than  any  other  man  in  the    hesitate  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  Lunacy 
world,  an  old  routier  de  guerre,  be-    on  the  strength  of  that  one  aet.    Hue 
came  the  purchaser.     He  imagined    puffoutrageouswassenttoallfhepro« 
that  with  his  connections,  experience,    vineial  papers  of  England,  Seotland, 
&c.  he  would  be  able  to  innise  new    and  Ireland  for  insertion,  without  di»- 
spirit  into  the  concern,  and  bring  it    tinction  of  their  politics,  with  a  bribe 
back  again  to  its  ancient  palmy  state,    or  advertisement  fee,  (never  boggle  at 
Accordingly  he  gave  about  L.  15,000,    a  word,)   varying  from  two  to  five 
— a  very  large  sum,  I  think  an  absurdly    guineas.    Hazlitt  then  got  employed 
large  sum,  but  that  is  no  concern  of   by  Jeffirey,  in  return  for  naving  called 
mine — for  it,  and  glad  were  the  sellers,    him  the  King  of  men,  and  he  too  touch- 
Clement,  from  his  old  experience  on    ed  the  coin  to  panegyrize  the  Morning 
the  Observer,  the  great  paper  for  ex-    Chronicle,  at  the  expense  of  all  its 
hibiting  Warren's  jet  blacking.  Day    brethren  in  arms,  in  the  d^praded 
and  Martin,  Tom  Bish  and  brethren,    pages  of  Blue  and  Yellow. 
Steers's  Opodeldoc,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's       This  was  of  course  eagerlj  extracted 
b^ging  box.  Prince's  Russia  Oil,  with    and  set  in  general  circulatioB.  Cobb^ 
its  extra  valuable  ingredient,  &c.  &c.    was  induced,  I  know  not  how,  to  de^ 
placed  a  deep  reliance  on  puffing,  and    vote  some  pages  of  his  Router,  whidbi 
accordingly  called  an  aggregate  meet-    is  still  puolished,  to  an  enumeratioB 
ing  of  the  bellows-blowers  of  London    of  the  merits  of  the  Morning  Cbroni- 
Town.    Thither  came  the  gentlemen,    cle,  in  most  insulting  comparison  witih 
descending  like  Mercury  from  the  ce-    his  old  and  inveterate  foe,  Anna  Bzo- 
lestial  regions  of  the  garret,  or  break-    die,  alias  base  old  Walter,  alias  the 
ing  way  like  the  earth-bom  Tityus    Bloody  old  Times.    In  short,  sack 
from  the  subterranean  bowels  of  the    puffery  never  was  heard  of;  and  the 
cellar.    Thither  came  they,  redolent    worst  of  all  is,  that  it  in  dl  probabi« 
of  tobacco   much    adulterated    with    lity  will  not  do.    However,  it  is  not 
brown  paper,  or  the  fumes  of  last  night's    easy  to  say,  imtil  the  next  Session  of 
sin-grog,  or  this  morning's  gum-tick-    Parliament  is  over,  how  it  will  turn 
ler  taken  in  Heu  of  breakfast.    Some    out.    Clement  boasts  that  he  has  an 
perhaps  smelt  only  of  beer,  for  all    infinity  of  clever  literary  men  in  his 
mankind  cannot  expect  to  indulge  in    pay.    I  doubt  the  fact :  I  know  he. 
expensive   luxuries.     The    principal    turned  off  some  half-dozen  or  so  off 
feature  of  the  general  costume  of  the    the  old  staff,  thereby  perhaps  incurring 
company,  was  the  coat  closely  button-    no  great  loss ;  but  I  venture^  to  say, 
ed  to  the  throat,  so  as  to  prevent  any    that  their  place  is  filled  up  with  mb- 
impertinent  investigations  as  to  the    bish  of  no  superior  quality, 
state  of  the  shirt.     An  intrepid  assu-        Meanwhile,  the  Old  Times  viewed 
ranee  distinguished    every  brow,    a    the  whole  concern  with  jealous  leer 
dauntless  contempt  of  principle  shone    malign..  It  was  stung  to  its  very  core 
forth  in  every  eye.   They  are,  indeed,    by  the  disparagement  with  which  its 
men  of  liberal  ideas,  and,  in  general,    name  was  mentioned  by  everybody, 
members  of  the  Descamisadvi.  When    and  determined  to  shew  fight    The 
they  met  in  conclave,  like  the  magi-   great  occasion  of  a  Whig  dinner  in 
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Glasgow  given  to  Brougham,  was  fix- 
ed on  as  a  crisis.  Down  to  the  mk^ty 
d\s  of  Saint  Mungo^  the  metrorpcms  of 
odld  punch,  the  pride  of  Scotland,  and 
die  western  land,  went  the  emissaries 
of  the  rival  prints,  and  the  local  ah- 
sttrditj  of  the  press  on  the  spot,  was 
enlisted  in  then-  cause.   The  dinner 
came  and  went.  Brougham  was  great ; 
Mylne  was  great;  Lawless  was  great; 
Fifianii  was  great;  the  Duke  was  mag- 
nificent. It  was  a  great  day  for  Europe. 
The  French  were  driven  out  of  Spam, 
and  the  ministers  out  of  the  cahmet ; 
and  The  Liberty  of  the   Press  was 
given  amid  the  usual   lamentations 
over  the  infiictions  they  suffer  by  its 
means,  from  our  unrelenting  strappa- 
does.   Lord  Archibald  turned  out  the 
company  at  a  seasonable  hour,    by 
drinking.  Good-night,  much  to  the 
discontent  of  the  half  dozen,  or  so^ 
Glasgowians,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  whose  palates,  annoyed  by 
the  unusual  libations  of  the  claret, 

J  earned  for  the  revivifying  smack  of  the 
bt  toddy,  at  the  small  hours  of  mom. 
The  tonguesof  theelpquentweremute, 
and  the  pens  of  the  erudite  were  let 
loose,  mr  Prentice,  of  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle,  outdid  himself  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  description.  He  was  awe- 
struck at  the  exhibition,  and  every  se- 
cond sentence  of  his  exoitlium  breathed 
the  very  intensity  of  adoration.    Nine 
columns  were  dispatchedby  Dowlins  of 
the  Morning  Chronide— a  goodly  bri- 
gade of  the  gormandizing  oratory — 
while  the  poor  Bloody  Old  Woman  of 
Printing-house  Square  had  not  a  line. 
Coffee-house   and  coffee-shop,  club- 
room  and  ale-bench,   wherever  the 
Whigs  congregate,  runs  with  calls  for 
die  Morning  Chronicle,    while    the 
Times  was  left  as  unread  as  if  it  had 
been  the  last  poem  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
This  was  a  cut  to  the  bone.    A  blank- 
ness  overspread  all  the  countenances 
of  the  scribes  of  the  Bloody  Journal. 
You  would  have  thought  that  Barry 
C/Meara  had  been  seen  that  morning 
buving  a  new  horse-whip.  What  was 
to  be  done !    The  Chronicle  must  be 
put  down,  and  the  onlv  question  that 
remained  to  be  settled  was,  how  this 
was  to  be  effected.    A  bright  thought 
struck  some  of  the  highly-principled 
members  of  the  conmve  of  gentle- 
men.   A  packet  has  miscarried,  said 
the  first  gentleman— Kir  we  imagine  it 
has  miscarried.    It  must  have  been 
stolen — ay',  and  stolen  by  some  of  the 
Vol.  XIV. 


Chfonide  people.  Bravo  I  quo&tlie 
second ;  dear  as  a  column  of  double 
pica.  Who  is  on  the  beat  for  thatpa^^ 
per  ?  Which  of  their  people  is  takiiig 
the  airon  the  north  road?  Dowlingwas 
discovered  to  be  the  man,  and  ihey 
were  determined  to  make  a  spectacle 
of  him.  He  was  to  be  accused  of  coach 
robbery.  It  was  a  touch  worthy  of  the 
print  which  made  the  charge  on  Jdboi 
Bull,  which,  if  it  had  been  doiie  otoa 
voccy  and  not  in  type,  would  have  sent 
the  '^  gentleman"  to  decorate  the  front 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  or  to  swell  the  Hst 
of  our  countrymen  in  Australasia. 

How  Dowling  was  arrested — ^brought 
up— let  loose— tUow  he  tossed  up  his&t, 
and  wrote  letters  to  his  employers- 
all  that,  and  those,  the  details  of  the 
affair,  are  they  not  written  in  the  fo- 
lios of  the  newspapers  ?  With  them  I 
meddle  not.    As  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  letter,  I  know  nothing  of 
DowHng.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
his  horse-whipping,  or  bdng  horse- 
whipped by.  Orator  Hunt,  some  years 
ago ;  and  a  misty  vision  of  seeing  him 
in  London,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
constables,  to  protect  him  from  the  va^ 
gabonds  of  that  illustrious  bufibon. 
But  I  write  merelv  to  expose  a  little 
of  the  inside  of  tne  London  press— 
the  shifts  its  people  have  recourse  to, 
the  honourable  methods  in  which  they 
carry  on  the  war  against  one  anodier, 
the  real  value  of  the  information  they 
possess,  and  the  vast  importance  things 
are  to  tibem,  which  are  out  the  laugn- 
ing-€tpck  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Con- 
ceive a  rational  bdng  with  a  soul  to 
be  sent  some  himdred  miles,  kept  wri- 
ting at  the  rate  of  a  forty-horse  powa 
steam-engine,  obliged  to  squabble  widl 
mail-coadimen,    coach    proprietors, 
derks,  boots,  &c.  &c.,  ancf,  after  aU, 
lugged  up  by  the  collar  as  a  thief;  for 
what  ?  In  order  that  the  good  folks  of 
Cockaigne  may  be  able  to  know  what 
it  was  Brougham,  and  Denman,  and 
Lawless,  and  M'Faddel,  said  at  a  ta^ 
vem  in  Glasgow !    I  weep  for  the  de^^ 
gradation  of  numan  nature.    To  listi- 
en  to  these  people  is  bad  enoudb— to 
read  what  tney  have  said,  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  man  sick  in  his  stomach .; 
but  to  report  it— to  write  it  out,  must 
be  the  deyil  itself.    O  dura  mUtorum 
ilia!    Yet  it  is  comical  that  the  poor 
people  so  employed,  are  quite  pnmd 
of  tnemsdves.  It  is  a  kindlv  dispensa*- 
tion  of  Providence,  after  alL  We  see, 
in  tl^e  same  way,  men  and  women  la^ 
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«tt  Letters  ofTifttbih^  Tickler,  Esq.  No:  IX.  .CNoy. 

'btoxing  uiider  severe  penonal  defects  At  what  price  did  the  dairroyant  derk 
dUite  ignorant  of  their  existe^ce^  and  falue  this  glorious  cargo  ?-*-It8  wei^t 
^Battering  thenlselves  that  they,  are  in  diamonds^  at  least? — ^Nor-Well, 
beauties^  in  the  stjle  of  Adoiiis  and  Ve^  Ihen^  in  gold? — Ah^  no— At  wha^ 
nius.  .         .         then  ?  Why^  said  thfe  inexorable  con* 

The  most  sensible  remark  made  dii*  trdler  of  coachmen>  /^  It  is  not  worth 
ring  the  whole  business^  was  by  a  wit^  twopence."  Not  more  than  the  sixth 
;ne88^  a  cbach-derk^  I  believe^  who  was  part  of  the  price  an  £dinbiirgh  jturr 
-examined  before  the  magistrates.  He  ,  &ed  on  .  the  character  of  iny  Lord 
was  askedi  What  was  the  value  of  the     Archibald !  ... 

parcel  alleged  to  be  stoleni  Now,  Kit,  The  Whig  dinner,  the  Whig,  elo- 
the  parcel,  contained  the  collected  quence,  the  Whig  wit,  the  Whig  pHn- 
Whig  wisdom  of  the  West — ^the  pa»>  dples  of  Glasgow,  not  worth  two- 
triotism  of  the  noble  House  of  Hamil-     pence  I. 

ton-:~the  high  prindples  of  Brougham  O,  'tis  so  moving,  I  can  write  no 
r^the  decorous  doquence  of  Mr  Nero     more. 

Denman — ^the  impcnrted  sagad^  of  the  Yours,  therefore,  without . 

well-stuflfed  Irishman — thepro&ssorial  further  delay^  Dear  N. . 

dictaofaMylne — and  the  well-weighed  Timothy  Tickler.  ■ 

-political  intelligence  of  a  McGregor.         Southside,  Nov.  I. 

.  * 

P<  S.  I  fbrgot  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  sure  that  Lawless  played  «• 
^distinguished  a  knife  and  fork  as  your  Whig  friend  described.   If  evexybody 
else  at  the  dinner  were  equally  active,  my  fragment  in  your  last  is,  I  imai»> 
'gine>  the  only  one  preserved  of  that  great  constitutional  banquet. 


PUBLIC  CREDIT — PROJECT  IN  AID  OP  IT. 

**  Base  IS  the  slave  tliai  pays  !" 

SHAsksri^AkE: 

To  the  Editor  ofBlackwoodts  Magazine. 


\..I  cokFESi  I . don't .exaedy. remenir  floes  not  so  (k)ntend,  I  am  prepared  to 

par  any  instance,  Mr  Editor^  in-,  which  contend  .for  him,  that  the  .latter  /if 

"jfjofUxr  work  has  ^lUffed  foxthcoimiig  these  dasaes  ought  to  live  at  the  cost 

.pttblictttions ;  but  I.  faavjb  a  matter,  aiid  charge  of  the  former.,. ..     .. 

•nfeverthdess,  jso  imfjohnnt  iii  handl,        That  this  i&.law,  I  hdie  preee- 

•^^t  I  shall  give  it  the  chance  of  a  line  dent ;  for, .  from  time  imrnegDodnal^ 

in ^our  Magazine.   .  ..  .  .  yast  numbers  of  thos6:u;/u>iLurff«.e8te* 

- .  My  desigh>  sir,  is  for  a  book<(with-  didly  '^  Fashion  Mon^rs*'  of  .all  ae« 

in  reasonaSble  priee)  to  be  entitled,  ecriptians,  have,  been  treated' by  com- 

d'.  Hints  to  Gentlemen  or  -Slen-  mon  consent  as  iht firee  naiune.of  so* 

^BR. Incomes  ;"    and  these  Hints^  dety ; — ^tbat  thii  is  law,  I  dedar6  im-» 

|)ht>ceeding  (I  should  tdl  you)  from  a  On  principle;  for,  answer  me .  jAtf 

-gi^leman  of  no  Incoine  at  all,  will  can,r-If  tnose  who  "  have  not':  artf 

jEDndunt  to  a  Treatise  uixm  the  readi-  not  to  live  upon  those  who  ^^have^'^ 

eat  methods  of  getting  into  Debt,  and  in  what  other  manner  are  they  .to  live?r 

also  upon  the  eftest.  management,  ge-  r-rit  would  be  a  pretty  excuse  truly>:^A 

aerally>  bf  Creditors ;  enriched  wiu  a  a  gentleman  who  was  found  naked  itf 

mnnihg  Commentary  upon  the  avoid-  the.  street,  to  say  that  he  went  about 

•anoe  of  bailifis ;  rules  and  expedi-  without  breeches^  because  he  had  nor 

ents  for  getting  rid  of  duns ;  and  a  money  to  pay  for  them* 
few  arguments  (supplementary)  for        The  press,  Mr  Editor,  in  this  age,| 

the  repeal  of  the  Insolvent  Act.  aids  pursuits  of  every  description.  Ctact 

It  is  laid  down  in  I  don't  recollect  writer  counsels'  the  "  cutt^  of.  thdt: 

which  of  the  books  of  Don  Quixote,  acquaintance."    Another  assists  **  the. 

by  that  admirable  moralist  and  phi-  bearers  of  walking-sticks  and  umbnel*. 

losopher,  Sancho  Panza,  that  there  are  laa«"    A  third  ingenious  n^on  aSBexm. 

bat  iufo  sorts  of  people  in  the  world-^  '^  a  shilling's  worth  o£  aavlce  t/9.Mif, 

those  who  have  money,  iaiid  thosexwho  gentleman  who  happens  Ux  b^  lookiog 

•ar§  without  it ;  and,  if  he  (Sancho)  f(Mr  a  horse ;"  and  a  friend  of  mine  (a 


^93.3                        ^P^*^  Credit-^Prqfect  in  aidofU.  ^t 

widower  just  now  for  the  seventh  importunate^elitioB^  fdch  4  look  !•-- 

time)  has  in  hand ''  a  shilling's  wortK  sooth  hioi  'wMi »  jest^  6r  terrify  IfHh' 

of  aa^ce  to  any  gentleman  who  is  an  execration;  and  then  give forHi itf 

looking  for  a  wire."    It  is  tile  dehlbr^  fresh  order  in  such  terms  of  winning' 

only-^weU  may  they  he  called  ^*  Poor  pleasantrv^  that  the  poor  n^e  could 

Dehtors/' who  seem  on  all  hands- to  only'giggle— admire— ^and  he  undone, 

he  n^lected.     The  "  olden  time"  ^  Qh,  what  a  "  falling  oflT  is  thei!e 

teems  with  the  assertion  of  their  righ't^  now  a-days^  my  countrymen  t             t 

•-rrthe  dramatists  of  all  ages  hav&  fiid  -  Think  of  that  tailor  (hef  worked  for 

fat  dnon  their  exploits^-^nd  yet  no  Jol|n  Dryden^)  who  could  not  contain' 

one  fiset  up  to  direct  the  "wanderiBg  his'  suits  when  a  good  jest  was  finN]& 

modems' in  the  path  of  profit  and  gloi^  nounced  hefore  him  I  Where  is  that 

which  was  trodden  by  their  ancestors^  tailor  -now  ?.-^  He  is  gone  from  <ihtt^ 

But  there  is  still  (as  Dr  Solomon  says)  shop-hoard. — ^He  has  fled  like  the  (MM. 

^<  there  is  still  a  balm  in  Gilead :"  t,  lom>  of  a  kerseymere  in  the  sprinjg^i^' 

Mt  Norths  am  the  Samaritan  who^  His  goose  has  passed  intofanotherhabd  i- 

shall   bind  up  the  wounds  of  this  -^t  should  have  died  with'  him  i      " 

biee^r^ and  forsaken  race !  In  shorty  ^     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ;^^  ^^-  ^^^^^ 

my  fbrthcommg  work  shall  be  a  neat  %,_p  t 
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Pdckeb  Manuel,— a  kind,  if  I  may  so  Long  as  silk,  twist,  and  buttons,  have  their' 
express  myself,  of  Tailor  Ticklen*  use! 

Vadie  Mecumr^hy  which  the  student        _  .n      .  tt    • 

df  Bond  Street  may  read  his  way  to  "     ^^^  ?^ '  ^®,^^  n^*  ?f®P-   ™  ^ 

Aedrab  coat,  as  plainly  as  the  sttt-  ^^^   in^   ?^]y?i^°^-     ^f    wand^ 

dent  of  LincdnVinn  r^  hisway  to  "irough  thc^fidds  where  the  eabhM;eff 

the  stuff  gown.  '  are  ever  green,  He '*  jpak^  for  Pk*- 

■  Now  I  shall  throw  out  altogether,  in  ^^  ^o^-    But  what  ^e  Mre  ? 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  tradiiigf  T^mpora  mutautur  :  et  nosy  ^c 

debtor ;  diat  is  to 'say,  the' merchant.  Attorneys,  bankers'  clerks,  and  even 

dealer,  or  chapman.    I  will  have  no  prentices,  owe  money  now !  Yet,  wri^ 

dealings  with  people  who  aiie  sulirfect  ting,  iis  I  do^  ft)r  '^  Sunday  men,"  and 

to  the  bankrupt  laws ;  nor  anything  not  for  these  "  Sunday  gentlemen,*^ 

to  say  about  ^'  Set  off,"—- that  is,  in  fbllows  for  whom  the  Tread-mill-r- 

ihe  sense  of  the  ledger.    Neither,  on  darum  si  non  venerabile  nom«i— W 

t{ie  other  hand,  will  I  be  of  counsel  a'  stretch  of  modem  genius  is  maiM 

with  rogues,  or  with  sharpers,  who  and  provided — I  will  Tiope  that  mf 

pass  by  ifeigned  names,  or  obtain  goods  book  wiU  restore    the   science — the 

tinder  false  pretences.    No :  I  mean  ^^e  science  may  I  not  call  it,  as  ilh& 

to  labour  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Provencals,  for  distinction's  sake,  calt 

those  (a  very  numerous  class  in  the  ed  their  art  of  poetry  ? — ^to  a  respedP-' 

year  1823,)  who  find  padded  coats;  able,  nayj  even,  again  to  a  classical 

and  stiff  boots,  points^of  indispensable  footing.       ' 

necessity,  who  cannot  possibly  "  sttr-        Then  first, — as  to  the  means  of\girf- 

vive"  without  a  **  caoriolet,"  and  a  iinff  into  debt;  a  point  ttpon  whidl 

^'^  rascal,"  and  who  must  dine,  while  different  ages  ha,ve  neld  different  o^i- 

^*  things  are,"  at  a  coflfee-house  in  nions. 

Bond  Street ;  but  who  are  careful;  •  Goldsmith  (I  think  it  is)  gives  a 
notwithstanding,  never  to  incur  a  par-  specimen  of  one  manner — the  *'"ftee 
tide  of  debt,  without  religiously  in-  style" — ^which  was  considered  eflbo- 
tending  to  discharge  the  same — '*  the  tive  in  his  day.  *'  Master,  what's  your 
very  moment  they  can  make  it  conve-  name— damme  ?  Cut  me  off  six  ya^s 
nient."  And  it  shocks  me  really,  to  of  tiiat  blue  velvet,  damme.  But 
think,  how,  for  want  of  some  such  harkye !  Don't  fancy  that  I  cfver  in- 
code  as  I  propose-HSome  r^ulatory  tend  to  pay  you  for  it— damtne." 
system  for  men  to  wrong  their  neigh-  -  Of  late  years  the  '^  free  style"  has 
hours  by — the  practice  of  indebita^  fallen  rather  into  disuse ;  and  an  im- 
/tbn  has  degenerated  of  late  years.  In  provement,  in  the  way  oif  apparent 
the  days  of  James  and  Charles,  our  caution,  has  been  devised.  For  in- 
chief  debtors  were  the  courtiers,—  stance — **  Six  pounds  six?  That's 
men  of  high  £incy,  fiiculty,  and  breed-  not  a  price  to  suit  me,  Mr  Staytape. 
ing, — ^fellows  who  had  always  wit,  if  Five  pounds  for 4}ie best  article;  and 
they  had  not  always  money  at  their  at  the  regular  cit^t  ;-^that's  my  vU 
coQimand,-— who  could  overpower  ah  timatum,  -       '  . 
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-  For  myownpiurty  I  think  the  ^^  free" 
manner  was  too  hastily  laid  aside. 
Caution  did  something  while  the  bloom 
of  novelty  was  upon  it ;  but  in  the 
long  run  there  is  nothing  like  trust- 
ing to  ihe  natural  prind^ ;  and  the 
hope  of  huge  gain  is  the  true  key  to 
die  h&ai  of  a  shopkeeper. 

Whatever  stvle,  however^  you  a* 
dopt^  half  the  battle  lies  in  a  proper 
introduction  of  the  affidr.  Never  run 
headlong— open-mouthed^  at  a  trades- 
man with  your  proposal  ;-rbut  keep 
your  design  behind  vou^  as  a  tooth- 
drawer  does  his  wrencning  iron^-— and 
let  the  same  roar  from  your  patient 
announce  the  developement  <n  your 
intent  and  its  completion. 

Look  carefully  to  the  ushering  in 
of  the  transaction.  To  use  the  name 
ctf  an  acquaintance  by  way  of  pass- 
port would  be  dishonourable ;  but^  if 
you  can  manage  to  call  in  die  com- 
pany ofafrieniy  it  may  do  well.  You 
can  then  be  seized  with  a  fancy  for 
die  "  d— d  fellow's  cut"  He  may 
try ''  just  one  coat ;"  and, "  if  it  hits, 
'^  you'll  do  something  more  for  him." 
Give  your  order,  if  possible,  in  die 
presence  of  ^our  acquaintance  ;  be- 
cause diat,  m  &ct,  makes  him  bail 
by  implication;  and  yet  he  can't, 
though  he  sees  his  danger,  for  deoen« 
cy's  sake,  interfere.  Above  all,  take 
cue  diat  the  whole  appears  to  arise 
out  of  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
Seem  to  be  well  served  abready,  but 
capricious. — Lead  the  creature  gendy, 
and  hell  follow  like  a  lamb.  And  be 
cautious  always  to  take  vour  measures, 
—or  rather  to  have  tnem  taken — in 
good  time ;  and  as  you  hope  for  credit, 
don't  go  in  an  old  coat  to  give  orders 
for  a  new  one. 

.  And  what  a  field  does  this  practice 
throw  open  for  bold  and  dexterous 
manoeuvre !  Talk  of  Talavera,  Sala- 
manca, or  Waterloo  ?  I  saw  a  display 
qf  gladiatorship  not  six  weeks  ago, 
between  a  friend  of  mine  (a  half-pay 
captain)  and  a  tailor  in  Covent-6ar- 
den,  such  as  Agincourt  nor  Pharsa- 
lia  ever  beheld  the  like  of.  He  of 
the  needle,  to  do  him  justice,  was  as 
very  a  devil  as  ever  sat  cros»-l^;ged. 
He  had  been  twenty  years  in  busi- 
ness ;  dealing  with  all  customers ; 
taking  the  measuras  of  all  kinds  of 
men ;— he  was  a  member  of  seven  so- 
cieties for  the  prosecution  of  swind- 
lers;  a  list  of  insolvents  hung  behind 
bis  counter ;  it  was  a  bailiffs  brother 
who  managed  his  books ;  and  his  eld- 


est son  was  clerk  to  an  attorney  1  My 
friend  opened  the  ball  by  paying  an 
arrear  of  twenty  guineas,  meaning  to 
"  give  it"  the  scnneider,  (as  the  phrase 
is)  at  least,  for  a  hundred ;  and  the 
set-to  was  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
hAM  in  my  life !  All  the  hjjdi 
mronnd  was  aa  the  enemy's  side,  line 
Slightest  symptom  oi  purpose,— die 
smallest  shew  of  eagerness— anything 
like  a  hasty  ofier,  or  nromiae  too  good 
to  be  kept,  would  nave  ruined  lub 
But,  as  good  as  the  tailor  was,  it  was 
nine  to  one  against  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  captain  was  over  him 
— Iragdi  and  science— every  way.  He 
gave  his  large  order  with  detail  and 
precision ;  stood  the  hint  that  follow* 
ed  as  to  <'  what  credit?"  without 
changing  oolour.^ — ^llie  victim  doubt- 
ed.— -His  head  was  in  Chancery.r— 
''  Probable  profit ;"—''  possible  kasl'' 
—At  length  it  came  to  ^'  last  caids" 
on  both  sides.  The  Schneider  wag 
forced  to  speak  first.  **  Will  you  give 
me  a  bill  for  the  whole  at  three 
months  ?"  he  asked— -It  was  well  play« 
ed  for  the  king ;  but  we  had  the  aee 
behind. — "  I  can't  do  it  on  a  certain^ 
ty  at  three  months,^  replied  mvfH^id; 
^^  but  you  shall  have  your  Inll  at  liz." 
—He  bit. 

Upon  die  general  mana^emeni  of 
ereditors,  my  Irst  direction  is— Me  all 
your  duns.  When  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  pay  nothing,  what  pos- 
sible risk  can  you  incur  r 

There  is  good  authority  upon  the 
books  fbr  receiving  sudi  dqiendants  ao 
these  at  breakfast.  Take  espedal  one 
always  to  keep  about  you  that  cheap 
comer-stone  of  credit — a  handsmne, 
nay,  an  expensive  appearance  in  trifiee* 
LoU'upon  a  rich  sofa — though  unpaid 
for,  'tis  no  matter.  Wear  a  magnifi« 
cent  dressing-gown — it  shall  strike 
awe  into  the  very  artist  that  made  it. 
See  that  you  have  a  sufficiendy  expen- 
sive tea  equipage  upon  your  table; 
with  show  of  flowers,  penumes,  and 
such  perishable  commodities  as  mark 
the  habitual  carelessness  of  money,  if 
not  its  habitual  abundance. 

For  your  manner,  let  it  be  easy; 
yet  never  so  free  but  that  you  can  be 
offended  on  the  sudden  if  you  happen 
to  find  it  convenient.  If  the  enemy 
is  dvil,  talk  of  disappointments,  low 
prices,  no  rents,  a^cultural  distress ; 
these  are  good  topics  now.  Property 
in  Ireland  may  always  come  in  welL. 
Whiteboys,  Snanavata,  outrages,  and 
Captain. Jifodb .  Yon  nay  bum.crapi. 
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of  wheat,  if  you  like,  on  the  bog  of    copious  index,  references,  and  notes, 
All^ ;  or  even  have  three  acres  of    aftdr  the  manner  of  our  law  digesti;, 


knd  and  a  windmill  all  carried  off  your 
estate  iu'  one  night !  On  the  other 
band,  never  suffer  yourself  to  be  dis- 
tortiedbyan  insolent  or  pertinacious 
demand*  Remember  on  such  oce»« 
oons  that  the  power  is  in  you.  If  a 
fdlow  is  troublesome,  tell  him  ]^ump 


along  with  which,  indeed,  it  will  take 
its  place.  For  example,  lookii^  to  the 
article  of  Tailor  in  the  inaeoL,  the 
reader  will  find  the  filUowing  instmo- 
tions :— ^'  Tailob  ;  from  the  Fren^^ 
Tailler,  to  shi^  or  cut.  Tailors, 
flourished  first  in  Germany,  p.  138; 


diat  *^  he  shall  wait  diree  months  for    pilloried  for  cabbaging,  pp.  4S  and 


his  impertinence"— meantime,  "  jwl 
withdraw  your  custom  from  him  alto- 
gedier"— and,  if  he  plagues  you  a 
moment  longer,  ''  you  shall  be  com* 
pelled  to  kick  him  down  stairs." — In* 
deed  I  have  known  that  course  taken 
hi  the  first  instance  with  very  admi* 
nible  effect 

Hien,  as  a  rule  which  deserves  to  be 
written  in  the  Fives  Court  and  at 
Tattevsall's,  I  say^Do  things  (I  say) 
tipon  an  €xtensive  scale.  I  will  not 
talk  about  the  proverb  of  the  Sheep 
mmL  the  Lamb,  because  there  is  some* 
thing  of  an  unlucky  turn  about  the 
fir»b3ialf  line  of  it ;  but,  depend  upon 
it^  it  is  more  creditable  to  owe  for 
dbret  than  for  port ;  besides  that  the 
former  is  the  more  pleasant  and  gen* 
tkmanly  drinking.  Tradesmen  have, 
from  some  instinct  in  their  nature,  a 
predilection,  nay,  a  kind  of  veneration, 
mr  anything  tihiat  leads  to  a  long  bilL 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  shopkeeper  could 
reftue  a  500/.  order,  even  although  he 
were  certain  that  he  should  never  get 
a  shilling  of  the  money.  I  am  dear 
that  he  would  Hke  a  man  better  for 
owing  him  5001.,  than  for  paying  him 
95e/.  And  as  regards  arrangements 
(after  Uie  ceremony)  with  sufferers  in 
esse,  the  mere  circumstance  of  having 
issued  a  command  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  gives  you  such  a 
hold  upon  a  tradesman's  weakness  and 
bonhommie  I  He  remembers  the  lord* 
ly  air  with  which  the  order  was  given. 
The  profits  which  have  accrued — ^no, 
which  are  to  accrue,  when  the  money 
is  paid.  And  he  hopes  that  it  will  b€ 
paid.  He  thinks  it  must.-*-^'  Not 
now,  Francis ;  but  to-morrow ;  or  on 
Friday,  Francis."  A  man  never  sure 
can  have  ordered  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  have  no  means  at  all ! — I 
shall  have  infinite  to  say,  in  my  to-be- 
esteemed  work,  on  behalf  of  an  order 
to  the  extent  of  Five  hundred  pounds. 

But  I  am  running  this  sketch  to  an 
impracticable  length ;  and  must  pass. 


165;  men  in  law,  p.  S73;  have  a 
hell  of  their  own,  p.  364 ;  ruined  by 
giving  credit,  pp.  4, 13,  97,  30,  92, 
101,  853;  paid,  p.  16;  humorously 
cajoled,  p.  196;  tossed  in  a  blanket 
p.  8S2;  fdonv  to  kill,  p.  391.— Tai- 
lor {Taitteur),  see  Sufferer ;  Sdmei« 
der ;  Goose ;  Brentford,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A  total  change  in  the  condition— 
a  reorganiaation,  indeed—of  society 
must  arise,  or  I  am  mistaken,  from 
the  publication  of  this  work  I  con* 
template.  To  simplify  and  extend  the 
means  of  getting  credit,  is,  in  effect,  to 
open  a  new  mine  of  subsistence  to  the 
community.  It  is  not  to  our  home 
policy  alone  that  the  operation  of  my 
principle  will  extend ;  thousands  upon 
thousands  from  our  superabundant 
home  population  shall  go  forth,  not  to 
starve  in  the  back  woms  of  America, 
but  to  live  upon  the  fiit  of  the  land  in 
the  choicest  countries  of  Europe. 

Then,  considering  that  the  man  who 
once  pays  for  my  book  will  be  le* 
lieved,  as  long  as  he  lives,  firom  the 
necessity  of  payins  for  anything  dse, 
I  cannot  doubt  of  an  unprecedented 
sale.  Thirty  English  editions  at  kasty 
and  translations  out  of  number  ;  some 
token  of  the  national  gratitude— it 
can't  be  less  than  20,000/. ;  these,  in 
a  confined  view  of  the  matter,  are  nit>« 
fits  which  I  may  reckon  upon.  I  took 
that,  Mr  Editor,  vour  numerous  coin* 
tributors  (more  than  any  set  of  men 
perhaps  interested  in  tms  new  pros* 
pect  thrown  open),  will  send  you  at 
least  an  article  a-piece  upon  the  occa* 
sion.  For  myself,  I  can  accept  no* 
thing  beyond  approbation  from  my 
fellow-craft ;  but,  if  '^  a  particular 
ballad,"  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  should  commend  the  true* 
alchemist  of  the  year  1823,  who  aban* 
doned  the  hopeless  task  of  making 
gold,  and  pursued  the  true  secret  ot 
philosophv— that  of  doing  without  it- 
such  a  tribute  might  perkaps  ease  the 
gratefhl  hearts  of  those  who  offered  it ; 


therefore,  in  silence,  over  a  varietv  df    and  (in  that  view)  would  not  be  un* 

important  topics.    My  book  will  be    acceptable  to 

printed  in  a  neat  octavo  vohime,  with  PiEaaE  Philosofrz. 
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The  Pewter  Q^Mrt. 
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9  fit\B  |pon0  to  an  oltr  ^ttne* 

9S|r(ttm  atOy  Com^os^eH  {or  tj^e  Jxillificotioti  oC  38SUbf rs^  of  )8^er, 

^tter,  aXe,  5)tetit,  |ian?jj, 

anH  all  oti^nr  CunSgutations^  o{  i^Tt  atOr  l^pp* 

Preface  to  the  Reader ,  which  terves  also  for  Invocation. 

^rtiK  tjbere  hiete,  fn  a^ei^  iatit, 

TOjbo  Kunj  tjbe  fame  oi  t$e  Sonnj;  JSlacit  ^at6 ; 

®t|et5(  tunetr  ]batmontxitti(  Ia|^ 

3hi  tf^t  Eeatieni  iSottU'K  ptais^t ; 

^iall  not  S  tien  lift  mp  Qufll, 

Co  iismn  a  mtas^utt  lirtgj^er  5(t{Il?  ' 

iff a(tfen!(,  hi]^  %eXtiron'K  Ibfll  r^ott, 
9(tr  mir  fo  c^auttt  of  tjfte  fpelotar  iStnatt 


^ 


rr 


—TJ- 


.  r  r  i  f  •  ^  (!  ''^ 


■*- 


Here^  \xj,  take  this  handifol  of  brass^  A  -  cross  to  the  Goose  and^ 


*    ^ridir*A  pass^  Count  the  coin  on  the  counter  out>  And  bring  me  a  quart  o^  - 


1^    f 
foaming  stout:  Put  it  not  ip-to  .bot-tle  or  jug^  Can-ni-kinj  runkifl^ 

T^"  'JZ    "  "  I   - ....    I..  ■■  I        I    t-.-^         m.  I       ■      I   y"  j; -—  3"        ''I 


6  f  r  F  !\f=^-^k-f 

flag  n^  pr  mug ;  In  « to    no*thing  at  *ail^  m 

n  ft  ^>   ■ — ■■  -       '        ' 


^s 


flag'n^  pr  mug;  In  «to    no*thing  at*ail^  in  short,  £x-oept  the  na-ta- 


4>  r' :  r  ^  H 
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ral  Pew-ter  Quart. 
2. 
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As  for  the  glass,  though  I  love  it  well, 
Yet  the  quart  I  take  to  bb  prefera— ble ; 
For  it  is  solid  and  stout,  like  what 
Bubbles  and  froths  inside  the  pot : 
Whj  should  anything,  brittle  or  frail» 
Fence  England^s  liquor,    valorous 

ALE  I 

Se  was  a  man  of  taste  and  art. 
Who  stowed  it  away  in  a  Pewter 
Quarti 

a 

In  the  bowels  of  Ekoland^s  ground, 
Its  materials  all  are  found, 
From  its  sides  should  flow  again, 
What  cheers  the  bowels  of  Enolakd*s 

men: 
Can  the  same  be  said,  I  ask. 
In  favour  of  foreign  flagon  or  flask  ? 
JVojic  can  of  them  the  good  report , 
Wc  can  of  our  natUmal  Pewter  Quart. 


4k 
Pleasant  it  is  thdr  shine  to  see, 
lake  stars  in  the  waves  of  deep  Galilee  ; 
Pleasant  it  is  their  chink  to  hear. 
When  they  rattle  on  table  fiill  chaq;ed 

with  beer; 
Pleasant  it  is,  when  a  row's  on  foot, 
'thai  you  may,  when  you  wish  to  demolish 
a  brute, 
PdUtely  ^  lad  to  good  manners  ex- 

hortf 
By  softening  his  skuU  xritfi  a  Pewter 
Quart 

5. 
As  fbr  the  mallet-pate,  pig-eye  Chinese^ 
They  may  make  crockery  if  they  please ; 
Fit,  perhaps,  may  such  vehide  be, 
Vfx  marrowlcss  washes  of  curst  Bohea  ;. 
That  is  a  liquor  I  leave  to  be  drunk 
By  Cockney  poet  and  Cocioiey  punk ; 


FoQii  tvUh  vthm  I  ncv^r  consort^  Make  a  dead  thief  dance  a.Htghlaod  red, 

Ptilferring  to  chat  with  my  Pewter  And  butcher  a  beast  without  deaver  or 
Quart.  steds 

^  And  he  prtroe*  hg  this  sdcncet^  viffi 

$Sver.  and  g(^d  00  doubt  are  fine,  erudite  art^ 

But  on  my  table  shall  n^ver  shine;  That  malt  mutt  he  drunk  from  a 

Bdng  a  ibkn 'of  plain  common  sense,  F^ewter  Quart   ' 

I  hate  all  silly  andvain  expense,  - 

And  spend  the  cash  these  gew-gaws  cost,  9. 

In  washing  down  gobbets  of  boiled  and  If  Hock  then  loves  the  glass  of  erecQ,  . 

roast.  And  champagne  in  its  swan-necked  flask  is 

With  stingo  stiff  of  the  stiffest  sort,  ,  seen ;  ; 

Curiously  pulled  from  a  Pewter  Quart.  If  Glasgow  punch  in  a  bowel  we  liy, 

fj  Ali4  twist  o^piirdnmiin  a  wooden  quaigh; 

TiiMiiroM  ««^  u^^i-   T -«,  *«iii  «^««^^  "»  as  botanical  meii  admit, 

i^^^       T  '  h    J^        Everything  has  its  hMtat  fit. 

J^orquamns  water  are  counted  good;  r^   o*     »^i.      »    ?  ?         r* 

The/givelsnMdcteythewat'ry&iks,  ^J^T  -"*"  Barkycom  keep  hu 

^^!^*.*r?  '^^'^       .  Turia,h  with  froth  in  hU  Pester 

lievll  may  care  !  I  never  use  OuarL 

Water  in  either  my  belly  or  shoes ;  %^  an. 

And  sht^  never  be  counted  art  or  part  I  a 

I»SUtti»gthe«,memaPtwterqn»xt.  go,,  boy.  tJce  this  handful  of  brass, 

8.  Across  to  the  Goose  and  Gridiron  pass, 

Oalvani  one  day,  skinning  a  frog.  Count  the  coin  on  the  counter  out, 

To  pamper  his  paunch  with  that  pinch-  And  bring  .me  a  quart  of  foaming  stout ; 

gut  piog,  Pul(  it  not  into  bottle  or  jug,  ,; 

Found  out  a  sdence  of  wonderful  wit,  Canni]cin,  rumkin,  flagon,  or  mug— 
Wl^di  can  make  a  stuck  pig  kick  out  in  a  Into  nothing  at  all,  in  shorty  * 

fii»  Extept  ike  natural  FeytrttrQdKt. 

- .i 

.HEE£FO]:.tOW9  .    ,j 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  LEATHEB.  SOTTLE  AND  THE  BLACK  JACK. 

•  ■  ■•  -  ■    ■■    .     / 

In  the  works  of  the  ingenious  D'lJrfey,  which  he  who  studies  not  with  noc- 
turnal and  diurnal  attention^. is  worthy  of  infinite  r^fiirobation^  not  to  say 
worse,  win  be  discovered  two  poems^  wluch  h^ye  iiot,  as  yet,  Excited  the  notice 
of  the  learned  in  the  manner  which  they  cleserye.  I  shall  therefore,  as  briefly 
as  the  importance  of  the  matter  will  admit  of,  dissertate  somewhat  upon  them  ; 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  sage  and  erudite  to  my  remarks ;  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  those  whom  my  friend,  the  Reve- 
rend Edward  Irviiig,  c&lls  ^'  the  flubh  and  flashy  spirits  of  the  age ;"  thereby 
making  an  agieeable  and  euphtiistical  alliteiaaon  at  head  and  tail. 

In  the  third  volume  of  "  Pills  to  Prirge  Melancholy/'  the. two  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  page,  and  first  verse,  will  be  found  these  words  :— 

^h^  i&sitt  O^tAj^  msCttt  M  iiinffi^ 

fQeabeli  atit^^tartl^  antr  all  Ij^etHti ; 

fl^e  5(]b^  ttyon'^e  5(eai(  to  5(btm, 

Co  kttjf  totH  out,  fl^ei;  tome  not  In, 

^ohi  ebers  one  tro^  hijbat  j^e  tan 

^n  tax  (kt  ttKe  ontir  f  taint  oC  man« 
3(  tD(i$|ft  (n  l^ealien  tjbat  ^nl  map  tfiatll 
C$iat  fir^  irebi^lr  t]be  leatj^em  bottle. 


A  more  l^leildid  eKordiiim^s  not  in  the- whole- compass  of  our  poetry.  The 
bard,  dhout  to  sing  of  a  noble  inventioD,  takes  high  ground.  His  eye,  with  ;a 
fine  frenay  wdMg,  glaaoes  ^t  Ihe  origin  of-  the  worlds  the  glories  of  HmwA, 
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and  the  utilities  of  earth ;  at  old  ocean  munnnring  with  its  innumerable  waves^ 
and  the  stately  vessels  walking  the  waters  in  all  their  magnificence ;  and  then, 
by  a  gradual  and  easy  descent^  like  Socrates  bringing  philosophy  from  the  abodes 
of  the  gods  to  the  dwellings  of  men^  chaunts  the  merits  of  him  who,  for  tlie 
use  and  praise  of  man,  devised  the  Leathern  Bottle.  Compare  Pindar's  cdem 
brated  opening  with  this,  and  you  will  see  how  short  is  the  flight  of  the  Boeo- 
tian muse,  contrasted  with  that  of  our  own  swan.  Observe,  moreover^  the  so- 
lid British  feeling  of  the  illustrious  poet.  No  sooner  does  he  mention  ships, 
than  the  national  spirit  breaks  forth. 

Or  HlbifSi  upon  i^t  Htwi  to  5(b(m, 
Co  Utf  totH  out,  iitxi  tome  not  tm 

Had  the  man  who  wrote  this,  one  idea  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Britain  ? — I  lay  a  thousand  pounds  he  had  not.  Had  he  lived  in  our 
days,  he  would  have  consigned  the  economists  to  the  devil  and  the  Scotsman. 
Conceive,  for  a  moment,  this  great  man,  big  with  beer,  and  thoroughly  im- 
pressed vdth  veneration  for  our  walls  of  wood,  reading  that  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh on  the  Navigation  Laws.  What  an  upcurled  lip  of  indignation  would 
he  not  display  !  How  hearty  would  be  his  guffaw  of  contempt !  How  frequent 
his  pulls  at  the  vessel  inserted  in  his  dexter  paw,  in  order  to  wash  down  the 
cobweb  theories  he  was  endeavouring  to  swallow !  How  impatiently  would  thjs 
pigtail  turn  under  his  nether-gum,  until  at  last,  losing  patience,  he  would  fling 
the  Balaam  over  the  bannisters,  and  exclaim,  ^^  Here,  John^  take  it  away  from 
me,  and  put  it  in  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  at  all  for  the  use  and  praise 
of  man."  What  place  that  is^  it  is  not  netessary  for  me  to  mention. 

$olo,  toiftt  )ro  j»ouitoi|  to  tj^e  canniK  o(looo)r  ? 
i^afti,  i^t}^  an  noujft,  i^tyi  tannot  ht  gootr ; 
Wiitn  a  man  Cor  httt  it  trot]b  fbtttin  j^entr, 
Co  isbt  tjbem  filletr,  aK  it  trotib  fntenlr : 
tObe  bearer  s(tuniblet]b  bs  fit  inai;, 
tints  on  (f)t  srountr  iii  Uqaox  trot]^  la^  $ 
Cjften  itvnifsbt  i^t  man  be^fniK  to  ban, 
HtCtf  KbearK  ft,  'tbaK  long  of  i^t  inootren  tan ; 
3But  iiCti  it  been  in  a  leatj^em  bottle, 
Sltjbonsjft  it  s^tumbletr,  all  iscn  been  bell ; 
i^o  Halt  herein  ft  bould  remain, 
tSlntfl  tjbe  man  j^ot  up  again* 

fljOf  i  b(s$  (n  ieaben,  ice. 

The  ambling  pace  of  the  verse  cannot  be  sufficiently  comn^ended.  Here  we 

go  on  jog  trot,  as  Sancho  Panza  on  Dapple.    Nothing  stops  the  full  gush  of 

poetry  poured  out  in  a  ceaseless,  murmuring  flow,  like  a  brook  rolling  at  the 

feet  of  two  lovers  by  moonlight.    Remark^  too,  the  insight  this  verse  gives  ua 

of  the  manners  of  the  poet.    His  habits  are  completely  anti-domestic ;  they 

have  what  King  Leigh  calls  "  all  the  flreshness  of  out-of-doors  life."    He  has 

no  store  at  home.  When  he  wants  to  drink,  he  sends  for  the  quantity  required. 

All  the  bother  of  butlers  is  done  away  with.    The  whole  tribe  of  tapsters  are 

his  footmen^  and  the  wide  world  his  cellar.    You  perceive,  tod,  the  habit  of 

his  household :  it  is  in  a  state  of  perpetually  blissful  intoxication.  Nodm^can 

be  more  a  matter  of  cqurse  than  that  any  messenger  of  his  should  ituniUe  ¥y 
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Ifaeway;  itisaregularaiSkirof  (Nfdinaryspecubtion.  And ihen  see lii(iinag« 
ntiiiimty..  Grieved  as  he  is  at  the  loss  of  his  liquor^  he  has  no  indignatioii 
agpuqst  the  drunken  bearer,  but  transfa^s  his  wrath  to  the  vessel,  resolving 
Imoefbrward  t6  alter  his  measures.  In  all  this,  there  is  something  Christian^ 
^  and  phSanthropic. 

$o&D  for  t(e  pot^.bCt]^  Ibatntrletf  t(ree, 
^adif  (btp  ^^$^11  ]ba&e  no  fv&i&t  of  me, 
WCbm  a  man  nxCts  W  biCfe  Iro  fall  at  strife, 
(9jJ  manp,  I  feat,  Jabe  tfone  in  i^tix  Kfe,) 
fE^qm  l&jSt  4eir  j^ntfiS  n^n  i^t  pot  bot]bt 
9ntr  breait  t]be  !(ame,  t]bonj^  t]be|?  hiere  loi^ ; 
QQljbttjb  tj&ep  !(]&all  aniKtoer  anotjbet  traj^, 
i^or  taiKtin^  i^tit  liquor  !(o  bainlj^  abias : 
3Snt  iart  it  bmt  in  a  bottle  fillelf , 
Oe  one  mij^^t  jbabe  tngi^etr,  t]^e  otj^er  j^abe  j^eltr ; 
Oei;  botjb  mig^t  |)abe  tnggetr  till  tjbeir  jbeatti$  tritf  aite, 
9nb  set  no  i&vm  tjbe  bottle  boultr  ta&e« 
#[ntr  3E  inij^  in  jbeaben,  ^e« 

The  phOosophy  of  this  v^rse  is  worthy  of  Lord  Bacon  or  his  commentator. 
The  philosopher,  knowing  the  pugnacity  of  human  nature,  feels  no  surprise  at 
a  matrimonial  scuffle,  but  instantly  hiagreat  object  occurs  to  his  mind.  '^  Fight 
it  out,"  quoth  he ;  "  fight  it  out  by  all  means ;  but  don't  spill  the  drink."  The 
whole  forms  a  pleasant  domestic  picture ;  the  husband  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
warming  his  bimnions  at  the  fire ;  the  wife,  mending  a  pair  of  breeches  at  the 
other ;  and  a  three-handled  pot,  lying  in  quiet  serenity  between  them,  upon  a 
a  deal  table.  Suddenly  arises  a  storm,  occasioned  by  what  we  are  not  inform- 
ed  by  the  poet,  but  most  probably  by  an  unequal  division  of  the  contents  of 
the  aforesaid  pot — and  a  combat  ensues.  Both  seize  the  pot,  and  the  liquor  is 
spilt.  How  touchingly,  and  yet  with  a  just  indignation,  does  our  friend  reflect 
on  this ! 

i^or  hibisi  ibt^  niM  an^^lner  anotiber  tra^, 
Jfox  easing  tjbeit  liquor  i(o  bainli;  ab)a|^* 

The  solemnity  of  this  threat  is  awfully  impressive.  It  sounds  like  a  voice 
from  Delphi,  or  like  a  deep-toned  imprecation,  uttered  from  the  mystic  groves 
of  Eleusis.    There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  Paradise  Lost. 

j^ob  hx^at  oC  fit  flagon^  oC  i^ilber  fine  ? 
JFaitI),  titj^  j$]ball  |)abe  no  ptsiint  of  mine* 
Wiitn  a  nobleman  ]be  tiot|  t^tm  Kentr 
Co  ]^abe  t^tm  filleti,  a^  it  trot]^  intentr, 
Clie  man  \Bm  ixji  flagon  vnnii  quttt  ainai;, 
9ntr  neber  ii$  Uttn  again  after  t]^at  bas« 
iBi,  ibtn  9fe  lofts  beginiK  to  ban, 
9nt]r  Otottivsi  it  iati  loit  ioii  flagon  antr  man  x 
33ut  it  ne'er  Inas^  inobin  fbsit  page  or  groom, 
iSut  h}iif>  a  leatibern  bottle  again  inoullr  tome» 
9ntr  3E  bi0]b  in  jbeaben,  ^e. 

Vou  see  here  the  touches  of  a  fine  archaic  simplicity.    The  silver  flagon  in- 
dicating that  its  possessor  is  a  nobleman — the  provision  fi>r  life  which  it  affords 
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the  flying  footman^  who  never  again  is  seen  dper  that  day--^tsd  baronial  swears 
ing  of  his  lordship—and  his  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  property^  first  in  the  flagon^ 
tod  then  in  the  man ;  all  take  us  back  to  the  feudal  times,  and  make  us  think 
of  beetle-browed  castles  frowning  over  foaming  cataracts ;  of  knights  dad  in 
the  panoply  of  plate  and  mail  pricking  forth  upon  the  plain  ;  of  ladye  love> 
and  chivalrye ; 

Of  tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields, 
^  impresses  quuiint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights. 
At  tilt  and  tournament ;  then  marshaled  feast. 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals* 

It  is  agreeable  to  yield  the  mind  occasionally  to  these  soft  delusions  of  fancy, 
and  to  let  our  souk  revel  in  the  beauties  and  splendours  of  times  past  by.  But, 
alas !  as  Burke  says,  "  the  day  of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
departed."  I  agree  with  that  great  orator,  but  shall  nevetibden  proceed  with 
the  Leathern  Bottle. 

df aCtfi,  if^t^  i^^vAl  ]ba&e  no  m^iit  tA  mi^nu 
•Bjben  IxitnW  are  oi  s  table  ut, 
HxCn  %^  Kern  isebtral  itortK  oi  meat, 
C]^  one  in\sH  flei^jbt  ^  ^^tt  61^ ; 

fltiums  t^em  all  remobe  a  trfKjb ; 
Cauejb  int  a  ssSsm  nyrni  tie  hxim^ 
Clbe  %HsM  in  broite ;  no  lofne  left  in : 
Ci^n  be  pour  table^elot]^  ne^er  5(0  fine* 
Oere  Uei  sour  beer,  i^onr  ale,  i^our  b)(ne ; 
flntr,  lronbtle^5(,  Cor  j(o  j^mall  abnj$e, 
9  soung  man  mas  1^^  ^rbCee  loi$e« 

I  am  sorry  the  poet  wrote  this  verse.  There  is  something  flunkyish  and'val- 
leydeshammical  HI  the  whole  passage.  Something,  in  fact,  Moorish— ^I  mean 
Peter-Moorish ;  and,  I  suspect,  an  inteicpolation.  What  need  we  care  for  the 
discarded  skip,  or  the  stained  diaper  ?  Get  it  washed.  Warrant  it  will  not  add 
'«  shilling  to  your  washerwoman's  bill  in  the  twelvemonths.  But  perhaps  you 
«re  afraid  of  the  stains  remaining  to  offend  your  optic  nerve.  Make  your  mind 
easy  on  the  subject.  Tou  will  find  your  remedy  in  the  two  hundred  and  nine^ 
ty-niuth  page  of  the  Book  of  Kundell.  *'  Rub  your  part,"  says  that  she-Kit- 
diener,  '^  on  each  side  vdth  yellow  soap  ;  then  lay  on  a  mixture  of  starch  in 
cold  water,  very  thick ;  rub  it  well  in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sim  and 
air,  till  the  stain  comes  out  If  not  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  rub  that 
off,  and  renew  the  process.  When  dry,  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  wa« 
ter."  Observe,  it  maif  be  sprinkled ;  for  she  does  not  insist  on  that  with  dogged 
pertinacity.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  process ;  and  I  am  sonry 
the  matter  was  mentioned.  If  it  really  be  a  bonajide  part  of  the  composition, 
I  must  on)y  dass  it  among  the  follies  of  the  wise ;  and  mourn  over  the  frail 
condition  of  human  nature. 

|iob)  Inien  tifrd^  bottle  te  grolnn  oTtr 
9n)r  tjM  iX  bill  no  longer  j^oltf , 
<9ttt  of  ff^t  iXnt  i^on  mai;  ntt  a  clont, 
Co  men)r  s^^nr  i^oe  Vbtn  toom  ont ; 
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^VlMXX  !(erbe  to  pttt  mans  oim  itifieK  in, 

9je(  naild,  abliS,  antr  cantiU^'  enHiK ;  , 

S  b(i$]b  in  %eabm  j^i:^  5(onl  mas  ^^^llt  l 

Cjbat  6tj$t  inbmtelr  t]be  Seati&em  iSottU* 

This  is  a  brilliant  verse^  and  displays  a  genius  for  mechanical  inyentimij 
which  would  do  honour  to  a  Perkins.  The  thrifty  management^  too^  is  highly 
commendable ;  and  the  care  he  manifests  for  young  beginners^  marks  a  paren- 
tal and  humane  disposition^  which  converts  our  admiration  of  the  poet  into 
love  for  thb  man.  He  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  statesman 
— the  Mr  Maberley  of  his  day — who  declared  that  there  is  nothing  like  lea- 
ther. Much  may  be^  and  indeed  has  been^  said,  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ; 
but  though  the  controversy  is  far/ from  being  set  at  rest^  I  shall  not  agitate  it 
on  the  present  occasion. 

'  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  second  head  of  my  discourse ;  namely,  the  Black 
Jack. 

'Ci5(  a  pitiCul  iHn%,  tj^at  noin^ai^tra]^,  Kin$, 

#ttr  poetic  turn  Seat^em  ^xittle  praii^m^ ; 

33nt  i(  a  Uatjiem  tjbeam  ti&es  ^^  ^^^^ 

C]b^  mijj^t  better  ^abe  i^s^i^tn  t]&e  bonns  33laeit  ^aelt  */ 

Jfov  ybtn  t^tjui  are  botjb  nolo  bell  hmm  antr  tieeapetr, 

i^or  i^t  Jaeit,  tj^an  tf)t  bottle,  mui^  rnoxt  ean  ^t  Kaitr* 

9ntr  3E  Mib  Hi^  ^oul  mttcjb  %o(itt  mas  ¥^rta&e, 

Oat  fir^  tirebtj^etr  tjbe  bonus  MsLck  Jfaeit* 

I,  for  one,  am  free  to  admit,  that  I  do  not  like  this  commencement.  Thet^ 
is  something,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  base  and  reviewatory  in  it  Why  need  l^e 
disparage  the  valuable  labours  of  his  predecessor  bard  ?  The  world  was  large 
enough  for  them  both.  But  the  poetic  tribe  is  irritable.  This  very  moment, 
there  is  barbarous  civil  war  going  on  among  them.  Southey  calls  Byron  Sa- 
tan ;  and  Byron  compliments  the  Laureate  with  the  soothing  title  of  Rogue. 
Bernard  Barton  has  been  heard  to  dedare,  that  he  did  not  think  ODoherty's 
poetry  had  anything  Miltonian  about  it — to  be  sure  it  was  in  private ;  and  he 
qualified  the  assertion  by  adding,  that  he  gave  it  merely  as  matter  of  opinion  ; 
but  after  all,  it  was  shabby  on  the  part  of  Broadbrim.  I  say  nothing ;  and 
mention  the  business  just  in  illustration. 

9ntf  noto  i  fofXI  begin  to  tfetXare 

n^at  (f)t  tonbeniente^  oC  t^e  SMt  are* 

lFirj$t,  injben  a  gang  of  gootr  feXlob)!(  tro  mtttf 

9i(  oft  at  a  fair,  or  a  ba&e,  s^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^ » 

Cjbes  res^olbe  to  j^abe  i^ome  merrs  earou!(e!(, 

9nb  xttt  to  get  j^ome  in  gootr  time  to  tj^eir  W^ei( ; 

Cjften  (bt  bottle  it  xumi  aj$  An\»  aiS  ms  rj^ime, 

Wiifb  ^adt,  tjbes  tai^t  jbobe  all  been  Irrunit  in  gootr  tivxt, 

9n)l  3E  ^Ui  W  ^oul  in  ftatt  mas  trbell, 

Cjbat  Sntf  bebii^lr  tj^at  i^peetrs  be^el* 

T)ie  writer  of  this  is  evidently  an  intensely  moral  and  domestic  man.  It  being 
an  object  of  necessity  to  get  drunk,  the  question  arises  how  this  is  to  be  done 
with  th^  most  decorous  pnqpiiety.  -  Aiguing,  tbsn,  with  Macbeth^  that  when 
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a  thing  is  to  be  done^  'twere  well  that  it  were  done  qtdckly ;  and^  anxioos  to 
delight  the  family  at  home  with  an  early  Tisit,  he  naturally  prefers  the  jack^ 
or,  as  he  most  poetically  calls  it,  the  Speedy  VesseL  He  manifestly  hates  loi- 
tering and  lingering  in  any  work  in  whish  he  is  engaged,  and  is  quite  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  intruding  on  domestic  arrangements  by  any  absence  of  his.  He 
feels  the  duties  of  the  head  of  a  household  too  keenly  ;  he  is  too  much  inte- 
rested in  the  proper  ordering  of  alOfairs  at  home.  Certain  I  am  that  fiunily 
prayers  were  the  r^;ular  order  of  the  day  in  his  establishment. 

9ntr  tj^erefbre  leabt  sour  itotttle  tioattU^ 

i||ratee  i^t  i(arlt,  pta(^  no  more  t]be  %t^ttxL  JSoUIe ; 

J^or  i^t  man  at  tpe  bottle  map  tfrfnit  till  ^t  burj$t, 

9ntr  ^ti  not  ]^trs(omel|;  qnencjb  ]b(^  iiMt  x 

C]&e  maj$ter  iereat  midketj^.j^^tat  moan, 

9ntr  t]rot^t5(  ]&te  bottle  ]bas(  a  ifitt  o(  f^t  i$tone ; 

9Sut  a  it  jbotr  been  a  generonj^  J(aeit, 

%e  mf0|t  jbabe  "^v^  ntrrentli?  ln]^at  %t  tita  latit : 

SnU  3E  b(j$]^  W  ^nl  (n  para^C^e, 

C]tot  fin^t  Countr  out  t]M  INpPI^  treb(te« 

The  lament  of  the  unsated  beer-bibber  is  given  here  with  a  pathos  whidi 
must  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  hard-hearted.  No  words  are 
thrown  away.  We  see  him  endeavouring  to  effect  his  purpose  at  the  bot- 
tle's mouth,  and  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  ^^  thereat  maketh  great  moan." 
How  simple,  yet  how  tender !  Had  Shield  or  any  other  poetaster  oi  that  stamp, 
such  a  passage  in  his  hands,  into  what  a  bladder  of  wordy  amplifioatipn  would 
he  not  have  blown  it !  We  should  infallibly  have  had  the  wife  and  children 
drawn  in  to  participate  in  the  father's  sorrow ;  but  here  we  have  a  strain  of 
higher  mood. 

33e  sour  Kquor  ^mall,  or  t((eit  9A  mutr, 

Clbe  t]beat{ns  bottle  t]&at  er(e^  gootr,  gootr ; 

Clben  tjbe  ma^er  agaih  besfnK  to  ittorm, 

SetauKe  ft  ito(tr  more  tjton  ft  toultf  perform : 

38ut  if  ft  ]ba)r  %ttn  in  an  jftone^Kt  33latlt  Jaeit, 

3Et  Inoultf  j^abe  srobetr  better  to  ii^^  Kmell,  antr  Kmaeit ; 

9ntr  I  \xAsl^  ^in^  ^ul  (n  f^eaben  map  reiE^t, 

Cjbat  aUtielr  a  Jaeit  to  33ate]Ni$'K  feaist. 

On  this  verse  I  make  no  remark,  as  I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  the  reader 
of  moderate  abilities,  or  proper  application,  will  be  able  to  discover  its  scope 
and  tendency. 

|io  flagon,  tan&artr,  bottle,  or  fug, 

i^  jbalf  5(0  St,  or  5U1  inell  tan  ^vXn  tug ; 

jFor  Injben  a  man  antr  ]bte  lotfe  plap  at  tj&badtiK, 

Cjbere  ij$  notj^inj  ^  gootr  a5(  a  $a(r  of  9Slacit  S^oAi^  x 

C^uf(  to  ft  t]bep  so,  ti^es  s^loear,  antr  ti^ep  tun^e, 

St  madte^  tj^em  boti^  better,  tj^e  J(aeit'i$  ne'er  t]be  inorjSe ; 

i^or  t]&es  mi^i  ]babe  bangeH  bot]&,  till  tj^eir  ]beart5(  Irftr  a&e, 

9ntr  set  no  ]burt  t]be  Sacl^K  toul3^  ta&e : 

fllntr  S  ini^i  iii^  jftein^  mas  (abe  a  iftvMm^ 

Cjftat  fin(t  yrobueeli  ^bat  ludtp  inbention* 


ij 


•  I  am  afiraid  my  friend  Joe  Hume  would  hardly  agree  wiih  this  I  p 

but  it  18  evident  that  Joseph  has  bo  taste  for  the  fine  arts.    T  oli      il 

student  will  discover  in  this  verse  the  origin  of  the  phrase^  '^  L  1 1      'g . 
wife."    On  the  moral  propriety  of  eoigugal  fistycufl^  I  had  pre] 

copioos  remarks^  when  I  received  information  firom  a  sure  hand,  i  my  L     l- 

Holland  has  a  folio  on  the  subject  nearly  ready  for  the  press^  and  II  'to  his 
liOrdship's  superior  taints  and  experience. 

^Attf  no  Intt  from  a  %t«^tv  Hottlt ; 
d^or  unvtljSi  S  tbini  a  man  afi  5(oon  mas 
d^intr  a  ntttflt  in  a  bottle  of  ]^a$ : 
9Sut  {{ tbt  38ladt  SisiA  a  man  often  toM  ober^ 
.   ^Cb){ll  msikt  ]btm  aj(  bmnit  «$  anp  ^j^flostoyjber ; 
WPbtn  ]be  tibat  mukta  Si^AH  from  a  ptck  to  a  qtxHtt, 
Conjures^  not,  i^ong^  ^t  Ifibe^  b$  ibt  blatit  art« 
9nb  3E  Mifif,  iict. 

I  care  not  a  fig  for  the  black  art>  and  defy  the  foul  fiend.  Prince  Hohenlohe^ 
and  Ingleby  the  Emperor  of  the  Conjurors — so  shall  make  no  remark  on  the 
last  two  lines.  It  would  lead  us  into  too  deep  a  historico-metaphysical  disqui- 
sition,  were  I  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Aristotelian  phihK 
sophy.  During  the  life  of  Aristotle,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  prince  of  pbilo- 
Bophers;  and  such  did  his  estimation  continue,  as  long  as  there  were  minds 
in  the  world  manly  enough  to  understand  him.  While  Europe  was  sunk  in 
darkness,  he  was  taken  up  by  the  acute  Arabians,  then  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
tellect of  the  earth.  From  them  the  schoolmen  caught  hiin,  badly  translated 
«od  imperfectly  understood ;  and  when  their  day  was  over,  the  pimy  whipsters 
who  had  got  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  metaphysical  world,  thought  no- 
thing could  be  finer  than  to  disparage,  because  he  had  been  caricatured^  him 
whom  they  could  not  read ;  and  we  see,  in  our  own  day,  Stewart  mumping 
and  mumbling  pretty  little  nothings,  with  full  assurance  that  the  Peripatetic 
whom  he  cannot  construe,  or  who,  if  construed  for  him,  is  far  above  any 
reach  of  thought  he  could  bring  to  the  consideration,  is  unworthy  to  unloose 
the  latchet  of  his  shoe.  But  to  his  fortune  in  our  poetry  I  may  briefly  advert : 
it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  elder  Mr  Shandy's  theory  of  the  influence  of  a 
name.  That  he  was  a  hard  drinker  I  hope^  for  he  was  a  great  man ;  but  whe- 
ther  he  was  or  not,  no  name  of  the  ancients  occurs  so  oflen  in  juxta-position 
with  the  bottle.    See  the  verse  above.    So  also  the  eminent  Harry  Carey, 

Zeno,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
All  were  loven  of  the  bottle. 

So  in  MS.  penes  me. 

To  moisten  our  throttle. 

Well  call  the  third  bottle. 

For  that  was  the  practice  of  wise  Aristotle. 

All  owing  to  the  two  last  syllables  of  his  name.  With  respect  to  the  remark 
in  the  text^  that 

Vt  ti^e  Slatit  J(8dt  a  man  often  UM  obet, 
^Cloai  maite  j^m  H  Irrunit  9$  ans  |^b(I^o|?lb^» 


.  im  DistetidUoh  on  the  Leather  Bottle,  and  the  Blatk  JadL         pf on' 

I  can  Youch^  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  illustration  is  correct ;  for 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  intimately  acquaiuted  with  fifteen  of  the  first 
philosophers  of  the  age,  fourteen  of  whom  went  to  bed  drunk  as  widgeons 
every  night  of  their  lives,  and  the  fifteenth  retired  when  he  found  hiinself 
tipsy. 

Utiittftfi,  mj^  jjootr  (vitvCtf^  let  me  tell  pou»  fiat  (elloln 
Cjbat  {rametr  t^t  bottle,  ]bi$  itfAnH  Inere  hut  f^alloln ; 
C^e  ea^e  id  ^o  elear,  S  notj^ing  neetr  menttnn, 
Wbt  Siack  ii  a  neater  antr  treener  ivAmtli^n ; 
Wiitn  t^t  bottle  isi  eleanetr,  tpe  trres^  fl]^  sAout, 
9j(  ii  fit  sutj$  antr  tj^e  "bvuinn  fleio  nut ; 
asut  if  in  a  eannnn^bote  Siatk  it  itCtf  ittn^ 
frnm  t]^e  toy  to  ti^e  bottom  all  mijj^t  i^e  been  elean» 

dnXr  3E  lniji(]^  i)ij$  5(oul  no  eomiort  map  lacit, 

€W  tivit  trebij^etr  t]^e  bouneins  Blatit  Jadu 

I  am  not  antiquarian  enough  to  decide  on  the  correctness  of  the  above  ob- 
jurgation against  the  undeanliness  of  the  bottles  of  the  olden  time,  and  wil- 
Ungly  leave  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  Mr  John  Nichols,  who  {nrandes, 
and  long  may  he  preside,  over  the  archaeologists  who  wield  the  pen  £br  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  will  fiivour  us  with  an  engrayed 
likeness  of  a  leathern  bottle,  as,  I  think,  churches  are  running  rather  low. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  must  have  little  gusto  for  the  sublime  who  can  £ul 
to  admire  the  splendid  epithet  of  the  Cannon-bore  Jack.  What  vast  ideas 
of  stupendous  bibosity  doe's  not  it  excite  ?  Conceive  a  nine-pounder-like  ma« 
ehine  charged  with  ale,  levelled  on  your  table,  in  full  range  against  your  brains  1 
Nay,  the  very  word  is  good.  It  makes  us  think  of  battle  and  blood — of  square 
column  and  platoon  mowed  down  in  unrelenting  sweep — of  Sir  William  Con* 
greve,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  field  of  Waterloo— of  Buonaparte,  St 
Helena,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — and  thence,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  of  Barry 
CMeara,  and  the  horse-whipping  of  old  Walter  of  the  Times.  I  shall  lamp 
my  dissertation  on  the  four  following  verses : — 

l^our  leatjbet  bottle  in  wittf  bp  no  man 
ULitd  is^  a  j^ir'i^^bteatrt]^  abobe  a  ylolnman ; 
den  let  tt5J  gang  to  tie  5&<tettlejJ  pillatjJ, 
anir  tbtxtltt  ttsf  bi«it  tjoj^e  gallant  SiKck  jJtoillerjJ ; 
3En  tJejEJe  sfmall,  jJtronjs,  jJour,  miftr,  antf  srtale, 
Cj^esi  trrinit  orange,  lemon,  anir  £ambet]&  ale : 
ffje  eSief  of  SeraltJjJ  t^ete  allotojj, 
C|e  Jatit  to  be  of  an  andentet  imnt* 

Sntr  map  Uf^  nncctiifiovii  nefaet  Inant  5(at&, 

CJat  fir^t  tfthif^ttf  i^t  long  Eeatjer  3i&tk. 

tmm  for  tje  bottle,  jjou  eannot  toell  fill  it^ 
^i^out  a  tunnel,  but  tjbot  $ou  mufit  f^jfill  it ; 
'^i^  an  liattr  to  get  in^  unit  in  to  get  out, 
'%in  not  ^0  h}iti  a  Jacit,  for  it  vnnn  Iflte  a  npont : 
%itn  bum  pour,  bottle,  tojat  gooU  in  in  it^ 
&nt  eannot  toell  fill  ity  nor  trrinfe,  nor  clean  it ; 
28ut  if  a  Jatf  been  in  a  jollp  23lacit  3[aeft, 
'CbiouUr  come  a  great  $ace,  antr  j^ottr  pou  gootr  tacfi» 

9nTl  S  \x^ini  Un  nonl,  ^t. 
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fl:5at  hitre  jtiift  ttatfj?  wcW  to  jEJjoot  at  a  matft  ^     ** 
VBjben  t]&e  ot]^(t  ti^ftijQ;  ity  to  t]be  mout]^  ft  jjo^, 
jMa&t^  a  man  loo&  ixittii  a  great  bottle  noj^e ; 
an  ibfj(e  men  eonelutre,  tjbat  a  3[ae6,  neh)  or  ottr, 
1HW  %t^nnin%  to  lealt,  ii  ^obeber  loortjb  fiottr  \ 
jFor  lo]ben  t|ie  $oor  man  on  t^t  bas  )roej$  ixvCn^t  ft, 
%fs(  iDonti^ont  3aeft  i^nhti  ^m  {or  a  iutrget. 

antr  3E  loU]b  if^  ibefriK  ma|^  neber  lack  ^toelt, 

^]bat  firi^t  eontrfibetr  fi^t  leatiber  3Slae&  3[a(ft« 

WBj^en  iottle  antf  laelt  ^ti(tr  toset]&er»  fie  on't, 

^]^e  iottle  Iooltj$  fus^  l(&e  a  trb^arf  to  a  gtant ; 

^]ben  INibe  bie  not  reaj$on  t]be  3[at&  {or  to  ^oji(e, 

iFor  t^e)^  can  ma&e  iootj$»  b)]^en  tjbe  ibottXe  mentr^^  flbf^ti^  % 

JFor  atftf  but  to  eberj^  3[aei&  a  {oot, 

^vCts  eber]^  3[aeli  becomes^  a  boot : 

^jben  jjfbe  me  mj^  31aeli»  t^ere'^  a  reai(on  bj^i^, 

Cj^es  labe  lie$t  ui  biet,  tibes  bill  ^eep  ns(  tfr j^« 

9E  nob)  iS^nW  tt9,Uy  iut  aj$  3E  am  an  ]bonei$t  man, 

^(e  3[ati^  tre$(erbej$  to  be  talletr  ^ir  3(o]bm 
antf  map  t5e$  ne'er  biant,  {or  bellj?  nor  baei, 
^(at  &ee$  u$  tbe  tratre  o{  tbe  bonn]^  3Slat&  3[adt» 

Amen !  and  virtue  be  its  own  reward ! 
On  the  above^  four  things  are  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

I.  That  the  Hercules  Pillars  is  the  ne-plus^ultra  of  signs. 

II.  That  the  progress  of  time  has  extinguished  various  sorts  of  ales — for 
who^  now-A-days^  drinks  Orange^  Lemon,  or  Lambeth — ^they  sleep  with  the 
Chians  and  Falemians  of  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

III.  That  a  partiality  for  a  man's  favourite  pursuit  may  lead  him  to  bestow 
on  it  unjust  and  undeserved  praise ;  for^  after  various  and  repeated  experi<« 
ments  in  drinking  out  of  every  vessel  under  the  sun^  I  can  give  it  as  my  un- 
biassed opinion,  that  the  shape  of  the  instrument  imparts  no  additional  value  to 
the  liquor  drunk^  and  that  therefore  the  idea  that  he,  who  imbibes  ftom  a 
black  jack,  acquires  a  superior  fierceness  or  martiality  of  aspect,  must  be  classed 
among  such  innocent  delusions  as  induced  the  barber  to  recommend  white- 
handled  razors  as  the  best  fitted  for  abrading  of  beards. 

Lastly  and  finally,  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  by  the  vein  of  genuine  and 
unaffected  piety  which  runs  through  both  these  dignified  compositions.  The 
prayers  which  in  both  conclude  each  verse,  though  more  varied  and  poetical  in 
the  latter,  are  not  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  the  solitary  ejaculation  of 
blessing  bestowed  on  the  earlier  produjction.  Thare  is  something  striking, 
which  sinks  into  the  soul,  in  the  constant  choral-like  repetition  of  the  one  for- 
mulary which  amply  compensates  for  the  picturesque  diversity,  which  excites 
our  admiration,  but  fills  us  not  with  awe.  The  one  goes  to  the  head — the 
other  to  the  heart.  To  conclude,  if  the  brows  of  the  inventors  of  the  Botde  and 
Jack  deserve  to  be  bound  with  snow-white  fillets,  as  being  men  who  civilized 
life  by  new  productions  of  art  and  genius,  the  bards  who  hymned  their  ex- 
ploits may  justly  claim  the  same  honour,  as  being  pious  poets,  who  spoke  diings 
worthy  of  Apollo. 

M.  OD. 
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The  Fortune  sails  to-night — a  ship 
New  rigg'd,  and  ready  for  her  trip. 
Magnetic  centre  for  a  while 
Of  bawling  din,  and  strenuous  toil ; 
Of  rushing,  running  to  and  fro 
Of  querulous  clerks  that  pant  and  blow ; 
Of  tidesmen,  men  of  soft  appearance, 
SkiUM  in  declining  interference ; 
Of  porters,  patiendy  who  fag, 
OppressM  with  trunk,  and  l^x,  and  bag ; 
Of  carters,  and  their  carts  that  scamper. 
Rattling  along  with  cask  and  hamper ; 
Of  seamen,  confident,  conceited, 
And  leaving  port  with  liquor  heated, 
One — elevated,  joyous,  free. 
And  swaggering,  stepping  from  the  quay 
Into  the  vessel,  o*er  a  plank, 
SlippM — down  into  the  water  sank. 
That  upwards  in  a  fury  splashed ; 
Ropes,  oars  to  succour  him  are  dash'd. 
And  boats,  with  hubbub  fell  and  loud. 
Are  storm'd  by  an  officious  crowd. 
More  willing,  certainly,  than  able. 
To  save  th*  existence  of  Kit  Cable, 
A  man  quite  full  of  flesh  and  vigour. 
If  near,  you  could  not  miss  his  figure ; 
But  sought  by  every  eye  in  vain, 
No  traces  of  him  now  remain. 
After  a  space,  however,  past 
In  deep  anxiety,  at  last 
His  bc^y  found,  they  brought  on  shore, 
And  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  Ibore. 
The  frowzy  hostess  would  complain. 
But  deems  it  wiser  to  refrain. 
Pardoning  th'  entrance  of  dead  guest. 
In  favour  of  the  living  rest. 
The  sight  of  death  friB  well  she  knows 
The  mind  is  apt  to  discompose, 
And  either  joyfulness  is  bred 
At  finding  we  ourselves  not  dead ; 
Or  sorrow  rises,  when  we  view 
The  corpse  of  him  we  haply  knew. 
The  one  state  or  the  other  causes 
In  many  dr3aiess  of  the  fauces^ 
Which  water  never  will  allay. 
Imbibe  what  quantity  they  may ; 
'Tis  quenched  alone,  or  render'd  weaker. 
By  copious  draughts  of  good  strong  liquor. 
Before  the  attendants  think  it  fit 
At  Bacchanalian  board  to  sit. 
They  roar  and  brawl  in  fierce  debate 
How  Kit  they  may  reanimate. 
Noised  round  the  town  the  misadventure, 
Gossips  in  shoals  begin  to  enter ; 
The  filthy  riff'-raff'of  the  port. 
Mingled  with  those  of  better  sort ; 
Women,  who  gaze  with  silly  stare. 
While  infants  in  their  arms  they  bear. 
Unconscious  brats,  whose  gloating  lust 
Is  fix*d  upon  a  mumbled  crust. 
That,  deviously  directed,  comes 
At  times  in  contact  with  their  gums ; 
Ship.boys  with  cowls,  and  matted  locks ; 
Watermen  in  their  long  brown  cloaks ; 
Train-oil  men  in  soiled  linen  frocks ; 


Skippers,  with  broad  and  shining  hcCy 
Who  push  their  way  in  bustling  pace, 
Clad  in  respectable  attire. 
They  yet  with  pliant  air  inquire 
From  ragamufiui  standing  near. 
How  happened  the  mischance,  and  where. 
Dogs  too  run  in — a  certain  cur. 
Who  cannot  understand  the  stir. 
Panting,  and  open  mouth'd  and  nosing. 
Through  1^  and  petticoats  oppoaing. 
Trots  on,  until  he  gains  the  place 
"Where,  arguing  upon  the  case, 
Stand  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
The  agents  of  resuscitation. 
He,  with  an  air  secure  and  free, 
Exploring  what  the  thing  might  be. 
If  *twere  for  food,  or  for  diversion. 
Snuffs  at  the  sufferer  from  submefsion  i 
His  face,  arms,  body,  all  about 
Scenting,  he  still  remains  in  doubt^ 
When,  with  a  sudden  kick  assailed. 
At  once  his  thirst  for  knowledge  qaail*d. 
Yelping  he  scuds  away — a  crew 
Of  barking  tykes  his  fiight  pnisae. 

Of  varying  voices  the  collision. 
At  length  produces  the  dedsioD, 
That,  by  die  heels  the  body  taken. 
Should  be  suspended,  and  well  ahakai. 
A  practice  sage,  to  ascertain 
Whether  the  vital  spark  remain  ; 
If  so,  'gainst  being  thus  oppretl 
'Twill  surely  rater  its  protest. 
Already,  they  with  eager  zeal 
Were  swinging  Cable  by  the  hed, 
"When  came  an  order  tbiat  f<»bade 
f'arther  attempts  should  here  be  m^dtf 
The  extinguished  flame  of  life  to  rouao, 
Seeing  'twas  but  a  common  house, 
Unauthorised  by  any  patent 
To  bring  to  light  the  spirit  kUcnt. 
It  also  stated,  that  a  place 
Existed,  whence  a  legal  chase 
Arising,  truant  sprite  would  meet. 
And  turn  it  though  in  frdl  retreat. 
That  proper  messenger,  or  bailiff. 
Would  be  at  hand  to  capture  stray  life, 
Fumish'd  with  writ  'gamst  fleetkig  aeiiae, 
And  fugitive  intelligence. 
Th'  injunction  was  convey'd,  ii^  short, 
That  diey  the  body  should  tranispoit 
To  the  establishment  intended 
Particularly  for  lives  suspended, 
(House  of  Recovery  by  name,) 
And  medical  assistance  claim. 

Check'd  now  restorative  exerticm. 
The  crowd  moved  off  in  quick  ^ikpaakmi 
His  party.  Kit,  with  brine  still  moiit  - 
And  heavy,  on  their  shoulders  hoist. 
And  tow'rds  the  'Spital  take  the  roaift 
As  fast  as  may  be  with  their  load* 
Arrived — a  ready  aid  is  lent. 
And  spite  of  rude  experiment. 
So  lately  tried,  restored  the  heat. 
And  sinking  pulse's  firmer  beat, 
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S3nnptom8  of  conecioufiness  Kit  gives, 
And  once  more  breathes,  and  moves,  and 
,  lives. 

From  each  quarter  of  the  town 
Passengers,  perturbed,  come  down, 
Flaunting  figures  making  stir. 
In  their  do&ks  and  caps  of  fur. 
Maudlin  comrades,  who  have  ta'en 
Parting  cups  with  might  and  main, 
With  demeanour  frank  and  free. 
Give  their  escort  on  the  quay. 
Ample  dame,  and  slender  miss. 
Wrapt  in  shawl  and  long  pelisse. 
Mincing  tread,  or  waddling  walk. 
While  engaged  in  eager  tdQ(. 

Comes  the  time  to  try  the  heart. 
Best  of  friends  at  length  must  part ; 
Right  hand  with  the  right  conjoined, 
Shakes  away  vdth  fervour  kind,— 
Nay,  both  hands  of  some  are  taken, 
Squeez*d,  then  eased,  then  squeezed  and 

shaken  ^ 
Friendly  fist  in  such  a  crisis. 
Oft  no  better  than  a  vice  is ; 
Sensibility  no  balm 

Yields,  when  leagued  with  homy  palm,— . 
Instead,  she  makes,  with  her  ejOfUsion, 
Youf  finders  tingle  from  contusion. 
Swaggermg  blades,  with  manners  rough, 
FeeUngs  hearty,  voices  gruff. 
Give  their  benedicite 
Jn  a  hoarse  half  whimpering  key. 
Damsels  in  close  contact  stand, 
Murmuring  in  accents  bland. 
To  each  other  loves  and  dears, 
While  their  eyes  are  fill'd  with  tears. 
Not  forgetting,  'mid  the  show 
Of  deep  valedictory  woe, 
£*en  the  most  minute  direction. 
Touching  care  and  circumspection 
In  the  choice  of  silks  and  laces. 
To  be  sent  from  foreign  places. 

As  if  he  from  a  cloud  had  dropped. 

Or  quickly  out  of  earth  had  hopp'd 

A  very  maggot,  blown  with  pride. 
The  Captam  comes,  with  sprawling  stride. 
A  thing  DO  bigger  than  a  goo^e. 
Yet  with  an  air  precise  and  spruce. 
Upon  the  quay  he  struts  about. 
Giving  his  orders  with  a  shout. 
Accompanying  each  high  command 
With  flourish  of  his  tiny  hand. 
The  creature  boasts  a  voice  of  bzass. 
And  brays  with  it  more  loud  than  ass. 
That  out  of  nothing  such  a  thunder 
Should  come,  is  surely  cause  for  wonder. 
This  small,  pot-bellied,  huffing  dwarf 

Plays  chanticleer  upon  the  wharf 

"  Make  way,  make  way,"  with  downward 

snip 
Tx)m  Thu^b  now  lords  it  in  his  ship. 

The  signal  given  for  embarkation. 
The  passengers  make  preparation 
To  go  on  board,  and  soon  a  row 
Of  figures  on  the  deck  beetow 
Vol.  Xrv. 


A  fond  attention  to  explore 
What  friends  still  linger  on  the  shoc^.- 
At  present  ofl  occurs  the  thought  - 
Of  something  heedlessly  forgot ; 
Or  the  wish  rises  in  the  heart, 
.  Some  new-sprune  impulse  to  impart^ 
Or  love-engender  d  hope  or  fear, 
To  pour  into  the  trusty  ear 
Of  parted  friend  still  standing  near. 
A  meaning  look  the  while  conveyM, 
Maugre  night's  interposing  shade. 
Produces  mutual  fix*d  regard, 
MHien  intercourse  of  words  is  barr*d ; 
The  mournful  smile,  and  shaking  head, 
Marking  the  time  for  utterance  fled. 
A  numerous  and  pensive  band 
Persisting  on  the  deck  to  stand, 
Two  strapping  youths  of  sturdy  mood. 
Who  comfort  deem  the  sovereign  good ; 
And  sentiment  a  thing  of  air, 
Which  men  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  wear  ; 
Keen  hunters  of  accommodations, 
Shrewd  spies  of  easy  situations. 
Hastily  towards  the  cabin  steer. 
Duck  low  their  heads,  and  disappear. 
The  rest,  resolved  above  to  stay 
Until  theiship  gets  under  way, 
Continue  earnestly  to  mark 
Sights,  sounds,  thai  penetrate  the  dark. 

The  organ  slowly  moves  its  round. 
With  rolling,  winding,  winning  sound. 
The  organist — was  once  elate 
With  fortune's  gifts,  but  fall'n  his  state. 
His  country — ^haps— I  may  not  tell, 
But  muE&c  loved  he  passing  welL 
His  muffled  form,  And  vesture  poor, 
Are  suited  to  his  fate  obscure. 
Youth's  stamp  hath  faded  from  his  fmce. 
Its  outlines  wherefore  should  we  trace  ? 
Each  wintery  night  he  wanders  late* 
Silent,  and  sadly  desolate. 
No  fellowship  he  seeks  or  owns. 
Save  with  his  organ's  mellow  tones. 
Rich,  pleasant,  slow,  the  airs  it  plays, 
Discoursing,  sure,  of  other  days ; 
Of  situations — feelings  deep, 
That  in  the  heart  havorlain  asleep  ; 
The  warmth,  and  vivid  glow  of  soul. 
Which  present  modes  of  life  control ; 
Of  person.s~-places— powerful  ties ; 
All  that  the  wislies  wont  to  prize. 
With  destiny's  dark  cloud  between ; 
That  hme — ^but  no !  that  might  have  been. 

A  ballad-singer  puttine  down 
The  organ's  music  with  her  own. 
Twangs  through  her  nose  a  flippant  strain, 
SMited  to  servant- wench  and  swain. 

Ballad.  ■ 

Oh  ! — Would  you  hear  bow  Spanish  lady 

Woo'd  and  won  an  Englishman  ? 
Wooing,  sweetheartJB !  is  a  trade  j% 

Mar  with  shilly  shally  plan. 

He  a  master  stout  and  brave  was 
Of  a  tight  built  merchantman ; 

But  sore  stress'd  by  wind  and  wave 
When  on  Spanisb  (oast  he  n^ 
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Sound  and  strong  his  heart  as  biscuit, 
Love  had  never  known  before ; 

He  ne*^  thought  that  he  could  risk  it. 
Coming  to  a  foreign  shore. 

A  lady  in  famed  Cadiz  city. 

Saw  his  handsome  form  and  face  ; 

But  a  stranger — 'twas  a  pity 

No  acquaintance  could  take  place. 

Still,  however,  she  admired  him, 
Wondering  much  who  he  could  be  ; 

As  a  husband  she  desired  him. 
If  she  thought  he  would  agree. 

Of  fine  lovers  she  had  many. 
But  the  Captain  bore  the  bell ! 

No  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  nor  any 
Dutchman,  Briton  can  excelL 

When  she  heard  that  he  was  going. 
In  her  tears  she  nigh  was  drownM ; 

Very  bad  with  sorrow  growing, 
Down  she  fell  on  the  cold  ground. 

Faint  heart  gains  nor  man  nor  woman. 
All  in  jewels  the  Spanish  lass 

To  his  lodgings  goes — ^her  true  man 
Drinking  was  his  parting  glass. 

She  cries,  "  Captain,  I  adore  you, 
Can  you  loving  maid  requite. 

Here  I  am  that  stands  before  you. 
Ready  hand  and  heart  to  plight.''— 

He  cries,  ^*  Madam,  I  adore  you, 
Loving  maid  I  can  requite ; 

True  to  death  I  stand  before  you, 
Hand  and  heart  to  you  I  plight 

Married — both  a  wife  and  cargo 
Carried  off  the  Englishman. 

On  a  wife  there 's  fao  embargo ; 
Catch  a  rich  one  if  you  can. 


>♦ 


Unmoored,  the  vessel  gHdes  along. 
From  high  balcony — hark !  a  song. 

SoNO. 
Solitude  pervades  my  room 
With  a  sadly  silent  gloom ; 
Watches  here  my  mortal  frame. 
In  quiescence  didl  and  tame. 

Far  my  soul  upon  the  sea 
Wanders,  where  my  love  should  be  ; 
Seeking  all  that  may  disarm 
Winds  and  waves  of  power  to  liann. 

Through  the  swlfUy  whirling  crowds. 
Of  the  swarthy  growling  douds, 
Entering  his  pavilion  vast. 
With  the  spirit  of  the  blast 

Parleying,  it  fondly  tries 
Soothing  terms  of  compromise, 
In  behsdf  of  one  small  bark. 
Now  careering  in  the  dark. 

Through  the  chambers.of  the  deep. 
By  coral  rock — sea- weed  steep — 
Shelly  grove,  and  spongy  bower. 
Where  sea-monsters  prowl  and  lower. 

Roaming  on,  it  seeks  to  find 
Se^-nymph  pitying  and  Jdnd ; 
Who,  when  stormy  waves  are  nearj 
May  avert  them  from  my  dear. 

Oft  it  speeds  in  eager  course, 
Where  night  winds  with  murmur  hoarse, 
By  a  careJess  impulse  led. 
Sport  aroimd  his  rocking  bed. 

Mingling  with,  it  rules  their  quires  $ 
Lulling  harmony  inspires  ; 
Careful  vigil  then  it  keeps, 
Round  his  pillow  as  he  sleeps. 

S.  MEXKI.E. 


LETTER  FBOM  GADKIEL  SOUTH,  ESQUIEE. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Cape  Clear,  September  30,  1823w 

Quis  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes  ? 
Qjuem  sese  ore  ferens  ?  • 

Sir, — I  dare  say  you  are  the  only  Editor  in  the  three  Kingdoms^  as 
these  two  great  islands  used  to  be  cdled  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers^ 
who  would  not  stare  with  inexpressible  astonishment  on  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  this  sequestered  spot. .  Not  that  it  is  without  a  reasonable  share 
of  that  notoriety  which  belongs  to  all  great  capes  or  headlands,  from  the 
circumstance  of  affording  a  point  of  direction  to  the  several  vessels  in 
whose  course  it  happens  to  stand.  Of  my  place  of  residence  I*can  indeed 
say  more  than  many  persons  of  noble  birth  and  high  distinction ;  namely^ 
that  there  is  not  a  map  of  Europe,  however  small,  in  which  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly specified,  while  their  princely  mansions,  villages,  and  even  towns^ 
are  passed  over  without  notice.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  very  highly  of 
the  literary  attainments  of  my  insular  associates,  in  number  about  oOO, 
among  whom,  at  this  present  writing,  are  but  seventeen  who  can  con- 
Terse  m  the  English  tongue,  and  but  three  of  us  who  can  read  and  write, 
viz.  the  priest,  the  keeper  of  the  light-house,  and  your  humble  servant. 

Yet  remote  as  I  am  from  you^  and  far  removed  as  you  appear  to  be 
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from  tlie.WTacigling  discussions  of  our  Irish  politics^  I  know  no  one  to 
wbom  I  can  with  more  satisfaction  address  a  series  of  {)apers  on  our  af- 
fairs. With  your  sentiments  on  general  politics  I  entirely  coincide.  I  r^ 
joice  at  the  success  which  your  Magazine  has  met,  and  hail  in  it  an  ausr- 
picious  omen  of  the  revival  of  those  true  British  feelings  which  had  been 
for  a  while  depressed,  discountenanced,  and  almost  sunk  under  the  im«- 
posing  speciousness  of  a  false  philosophy,  assuming  the  garb  of  liberal 
sentiment,  civic  freedom,  and  universal  philanthropy.  The  mask  has  been 
torn  off  its  face,  and  the  features  of  the  monster  appear  iu  their  native 
deformity.  In  every  case  of  combination  against  his  health  or  life,  the 
British  lion,  often  appearing  inert  and  sluggish  in  the  beginning,  but 
wanting  only  to  be  roused,  has,  when  he  put  forth  his  strength,  never 
failed  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  whether  internal  or  exter- 
nal. Of  this  remarkable  fact  your  own  experience  will  point  out  nume- 
rous instances. — May  the  justice  of  the  observation  be  equally  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  all  who  will  come  after  us  ! 

But  our  Irish  affairs  appear  cut  off  from  all  effective  sympathy.  We 
are  made  a  regular  butt  for  the  shooting  off  of  Whig  liberalism  and  Whig 
condolence.  You  see  fellows  writing  about  us  as  if  we  were  people  of  differ- 
ent passions  and  affections  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  You  hear  orators, 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  dnmk  or  sober,  as  chance  directs  it,  la» 
menting  over  the  Helotism  of  Ireland,  and  the  savage  oppression  of  its 
rulers.  But  you  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  real  or  practical  on  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  country.  We  have  got  plenty  of  disquisitions  on  bottles 
and  rattles,  sufficient  of  investigations  as  to  whether  Sir  John  Newport 
has  read  the  Bible  enough  to  distinguish  one  ancient  nation  from  another, 
an  abundance  of  detail  whether  Sheriff  Thorpe  was  correct  or  incorrect  in 
likening  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  the  jack  of  trumps,  and  an  over- 
flowing measure  of  tropes  and  figures  on  the  unheard-of  oppression  of  not 
allowing  Mr  O'Connell  to  wear  a  gown  of  finer  texture  than  that  which 
envelopes  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Brougham — of  the  true  state  of  the  coun- 
try next  to  nothing.  Through  your  pages,  which  have  been  at  all  times 
more  attentive  to  Irish  affairs  than  any  of  your  contemporaries,  I  shall 
venture  to  make  some  observations — perhaps,  if  you  so  permit  me,  at 
some  length.  The  advantages  I  possess,  however  highly  to  be  rated  in 
some  respects,  are  yet  such  as  will  draw  no  envy  on  my  head,  as  they 
are  chiefly  derived  from  what  none  of  us  is  in  a  hurry  to  attain — length 
of  life.  Some  of  your  contributors,  sir,  lay  claim  to  this  distinction,  but 
the  youthful  blood  which  occasionally  wantons  in  their  productions,  plucks 
the  assumed,  coronal  of  grey  hairs  from  their  heads.  In^my  case  it  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say— but  why  should  I  be  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  lived 
through  a  life  of  smooth  and  happy  current  ? — ^it  is  quite  true.  Though 
not  altogether  unacquainted  with  other  countries,  I  have  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time  in  this,  where  I  have  been  neither  unobservant 
nor  inactive.  The  state  of  Ireland  engages,  and  has  for  some  time  occupied, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  of  the  sister  island,  pai'ticuiarly 
since  the  qsesation  of  foreign  alarms  and  continental  warfare  has  enabled 
her  to  turn  her  thoughts,  with  more  unremitted  energy,  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  domestic  concerns ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  pic- 
ture presented  to  the  view  of  England  is  partial,  and  clouded  with  pas- 
sions and  prejudices.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  Irishmen  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  and  amply 
qualified  for  the  task,  by  the  moderation  of  their  sentiments  and  the  li- 
berality of  their  minds ;  but  these  very  qualifications  prevent  the  under- 
taking. Having  no  particular  inducement  to  the  labour,  they  remain 
quietly  in  the  back-ground,  leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  clamo- 
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nms  partizanB  and  factious  writers^  with  whom  sober  faciM  and  simple 
truth  are  objects  of  very  secondary  importance.  In  compassionate  consi- 
deration of  Ireland's  want  of  a  veracious  historian^  an  English  gentle- 
man did  her  the  favour  to  visit  her  shores  some  years  since;  with  the 
express  purpose  of  supplying  that  deficiency^  and  'possessing  one  capital 
qualification^  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  ability.  His  ability  to 
write  a  book  was  indeed  veiy  apparent ;  for  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
what  was  to  him  a  strange  country^  and  to  which^  had  he  still  remained 
in  it^  he  would  be  a  stranger^  he  did  certainly  put  forth  two  huge  quarto 
volumes^  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  Political  and  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Irelan j.  To  this  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  advert,  particularly 
as  I  find  it  used  as  the  unquestioned  text-book  of  the  philosophers 
of  Constable's  Review,  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  other  deep  spe- 
culators on  Irish  affairs.  At  present  my  purpose  is  to  give  you  some 
sketches,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  a  formal  history,  of  the  actual 
state  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  on  the  correctness  of  which  I 
think  you  may  depend  ;  because,  though  not  divested  of  prejudices  and 
prepossessions,  I  am  altogether  exempt  from  the  agitations  of  party 
animosity,  sectarian  rancour,  the  irritation  of  disappointed  hopes,  or  the 
animosities  attending  the  pursuits  of  honour  or  emolument.  For  this 
degree  of  self-commendation  you  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  give  me 
credit,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  merit  I  claim  is  founded  on  my  incapa- 
city to  mix  in  the  animating  pursuits  of  youth.  I  have  no  wish  for  more 
than  I  possess.  I  take  an  interest,  indeed,  in  the  welfare  of  my  friends 
and  the  prosperity  of  my  countiy ;  but  the  coolness  of  age,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  which  I  view  the  bustling  scenes  of  life,  enable  me  to  regard 
these  scenes  with  comparative  indifference,  and,  as  far  as  other  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  paint  them  with  fidelity.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
avail  myself  of  the  Horatian  precept,  of  using  a  style  "  modo  tristi  siepe 
jocoso,"  somewhat — ^^  longo  sed  intervallo" — on  the  plan  of  your  own 
audaciously  original  publication. 

But  I  shall  not  intrude  on  your  space  with  farther  introductory  re- 
marks, and  conclude  this  preliminary  letter  by  wishing  you  every  suc- 
cess, and  subscribing  myself  as.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Gabriel  South. 

The  Irishman.    No«  I. 

PAMPHLETS  on  IRELAND.* 

f 

BuKiNO  the  late  session  of  Parlia-  was  a  general  flight,  leaving  the  arena 

raent,  our  Irish  affairs  obtained  a  sur-  in  the  possession  of  those,  who,  I  may 

Eassing  degree   of  attention.      More  say,  were  almost  professionally  enga- 

ours,  I  believe,  were  wasted  on  us  ged,  reinforced  occasionsdly,  towards 

than  on  all  the  other  topics  of  Parlia-  the    end  of  the    evening,  by   those 

mentary  investigation.    The  effect  on  choicer  spirits,  who  had  screwed  them- 

the  House  of  Commons  was,  thatrevery-  selves  to  the  sticking  place  by  the  sti- 

thing  connected  with  us  was  voted  a  mulant  of  the  jolly  god.    I  am  afraid 

bore  of  unendurable  magnitude.    No  that  a  similar  satiety  has  seized  on  Uie 

sooner  had  the  voice  of  Sir  Robert  He-  British  public— that  a  kind  of  Hiber- 

ron  been  heard  from  the  chair,  an-  no-phobia  prevails,  very  unfavourable 

nbuncing  "  that  the  House  had  resol-  to  my  design  of  giving  a  series  of  ar* 

ved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  in-  tides  on  our  concerns.     Yet  when  so 

to  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  many  take  pen  in  hand  on  the  same 

High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,"  than  there  subject,  may  not  I  too  roll  my  tub 

*  Observations  on  Ireland.     By  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  8vo.    London,  Longman 
and  Co.  1822. 

Views  of  Ireland.   By  J.  0*DriscoIl,  Esq.  2  vol.  8vo.    London,  Longman  and  Co. 
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as  baflily>  |>eriiaps  yon  may  Bay  as  un- 
profitably^  as  Diogenes  himself? 

I  believe  the  easiest  way  to  come  at 
the  consideration  of  my  subject^  and 
to  accomplish  my  design  of  speaking 
tnith  and  common  sense  about  my 
country,  is  to  devote  a  paper  to  the 
exposure  of  the  falsehoods  atid  follies 
now  fashionably  current  on  that  head. 
I  shall  take  them  of  the  freshest  wa- 
ter, the  latest  impression.  I  speak  not, 
of  course,  of  newspapers,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  mere  organs  of  party, 
and  very  convenient  receptacles  for  the 
good  or  ill  humour  of  their  supporters. 
They  fbmish  a  daily  supply  of  light 
food  for  the  public  palate,  which  ha- 
bit has  now  rendered  indispensably 
necessary,  and  which,  whether  whole- 
some or  noxious,  never  fails  to  find 
consumers.  The  compositions  to  which 
I  refer  are  of  much  higher  pretension ; 
professing  to  be  works  of  superior  in- 
telligence, of  men  divested  of  all  illi- 
beral prejudices,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  competent 
to  prescribe  to  the  legislature  a  cure 
for  all  her  ills,  and  kind  enough  to 
communicate  it.  I  have  lately  seen  a 
pamphlet,  vmtten  by  a  patriotic  Irish 
nobleman,  with  the  good-natured  pur- 
pose of  explaining  to. his  Excellency 
the  Marquis  WeUesley  the  nature  of 
the  country  he  was  coming  to  govern, 
and  the  measures  he  ought  to  pursue. 
The  acute  mind  of  the  noble  Marquis 
may  perhaps  have  derived  useful  know- 
ledge from  instruction  so  generously 
communicated.  If  so,  his  Excellency 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  I ;  the 
only  inference  I  was  able  to  draw  be- 
ing, that  his  Lordship  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  cultivating  his  Irish 
estate,  and  improving  his  tenantry, 
than  in  writing  political  rhapsodies  in 
London.  One  observation,  however, 
deserves  notice.  In  enumerating  the 
raw  materials  of  profitable  trade  in 
Ireland,  his  Lordship  mentions  gra- 
nite, (I  suppose  for  its  rarity,)  which 
he  earnestly  recommends  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  as  superexcellent  stufi* 
for  staircases,  because,  as  he  was  cre- 
dibly informed  by  a  person  whom  he 
bad  reason  to  think  a  competent  judge 
of  such  matters,  it  will  resist  fire* 
This,  indeed;  was  a  notable  discovery. 

Another  political  pamphlet,  if  I  may, 
without  degradation,  bestow  such  a 
name  on  two  octavo  volumes,  published 
by  John  O'DriscoU,  Esq.,  and  offered 
at  the  price— -a  modest  and  encouraging 
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one— of  fifteen  shillings  per  vol.,  has 
more  recently  fallen  under  my  view. 
If  I  spend  more  time  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  book,  than  it  is,  in  any 
point  of  view,  worth,  you  must  exc^ 
me.  It  is  brought  out  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  great  Whig  nobleman,  a 
vast  Irish  absentee  proprietor;  and 
really,  as  a  fair  repesentative  of  its 
class,  shews  how  such  things  are  usu- 
ally written.  I  perceive,  too,  that  some 
Loudon  periodical — I  forget  which— 
gives  it  some  praise,  as  exhibiting  Irish 
feeling  and  talent ;  end  I  had  heard  it 
considerably  extolled  for  the  beauty  of 
its  composition,  even  by  those  who  dis- 
approved of  its  doctrines ;  and,  though 
likely  to  be  of  that  number,  I  was  ne- 
vertheless pleased  with  the  account.  I 
felt  fully  prepared  to  welcome  and  ap- 
plaud a  rising  star  of  Irish  genius,  al- 
though its  lustre  might  be  more  cal- 
culated to  dazzle  than  illumine.  Daz- 
zle it  unquestionably  did — not,  how- 
ever, like  a  first-rate  star,  but  like  a 
second-rate  comet ;  for  it  contains  an 
ill-defined  nucleus  of  meaning,  enve- 
loped in  a  halo  of  verbiage  encumber- 
ing what  it  is  unable  to  adorn.  I  have 
every  rei^>ect  for  the  author's  private 
and  personal  character,  and  speak  only 
of  his  book,  now  public  property,  whicn 
every  man  is  free  to  censure  or  approve 
according  to  his  judgment.  To  me,  I 
must  confess,  had  I  not  been  told  it 
was  a  serious  work,  it  would  have 
seemed  a  burlesque  on  fine  writing— 
a  Chrononhotonthologos  turned  poli- 
tician. It  is  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  me,to  expose  the  absurdity  of  a  wri- 
ter of  my  owh  country ;  and  were  there 
nothing  in  the  book  reprehensible  be- 
sides the  style,  it  might  wend  its  way 
to  the  *^  gulph  of  all  human  posses- 
sions" without  any  molestation  on  my 
part.  But,  in  animadverting  on  the 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  a  fea- 
ture so  remarkable,  a  defect  so  little 
to  be  expected  in  the  present  day,  when 
so  many  models  of  just  composition 
exist,  and  when,  in  almost  every  news- 
paper, are  to  be  found  well  written  pa- 
ragraphs. In  public  declamation,  ponii- 
pous  inanity  has  some  chance  to  escape ; 
flash  succeeds  flash  so  fast,  that  we 
have  not  time  to  analyze  and  examine ; 
but  the  litera  scripta  nas  a  more  serious 
trial  to  undergo,  and  must  abide  the 
deliberate  verdict  of  critical  inquest 
and  examination. 

I  know  no  writer  more  peremptory, 
and  yet  more  unfortunate^  in  his  dicta, 
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than  the  author  of  the  two  octavo  vo-  thedull  quartoBof  Wakefield,  the  wont 
lumes.  His  very  preface  begins  with  ofall  bad  authorities,  somebrilliantob- 
a  false  position,  owing  to  the  puerile  servations  of  his  own,  and  a  few  extracts 
affectation  of  saying  old  things  in  a  from  works  already  sufficiently  ap^e- 
new  manner,  and  clothing  trite  mean-  ciated.  This  superfluity  of  appendage^ 
ings  in  florid  diction.  Alluding  to  the  argues  either  a  very  short  memory  or  an 
success  of  a  few  mo'dern  novels  and  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  his  own 
poems,  he  says,  "  Fame  and  Fortune  volumes';  for  in  his  preface  he  thus 
are  the  slaves  which  obey  the  master  speaks.  "  We  have  not  valued  Diune« 
spirits  of  our  time,  whose  choice  it  is  rous  references,  nor  extensive  details^ 
to  dwell  in  the  enchanted  regions  of  nor  a  voluminous  appendix.  These 
the  imagination."  Now  the  truth  is,  might  have  had  their  use,"  in  tomer 
that  Fame  or  Fortune,  or  both,  are  times  I  suppose,  ^*  and  we  have  not 
the  very  idols  to  which  those  master-  wholly  neglected  them!"  Notruly^  un- 
spirits  bow ;  they  are  the  main  incite-  less  you  call  dividing  the  book  with 
ments  of  honourable  ambition,  and  them  neglect.  I  cannot  forbear  quo- 
instead  of  being  slaves  to  men,  the  ting  the  remainder  of  the  paragrapn  as 
fact  is  that  men  are  slaves  to  them,  a  specimen  of  the  author's  peculiar 
But  Mr  O'DriscoU  is  not  just  to  him-  manner,  though  it  is  simplicity  itself^ 
self  in  confining  imagination  to  novel-  compared  with  other  passages.  '^  But 
ists  and  poets — his  own  book  will  shew  our  chief  object  was  to  convince— -to 
that  he  knows  how  to  employ  it,  not  persuade — to  give  to  the  cause  of  Ire- 
only  in  adorning  facts,  but  in  creating  land,  if  we  could  achieve  it,  that  inte- 
them.  In  the  same  kind  of  inflated  rest  which  is  created  not  by  cold  detaQ 
diction  he  proceeds  through  many  a  and  barren  documents,"  such  as  his 
page,  using  a  profusion  of  words  to  appendices,  ^'  and  a  cheap  parade  of 
express  badly,  what  might  perspicu-  learning ;  but  by  those  warm  and  11- 
ously  be  unfolded  in  a  few,  a  fault  too  ving  pictures,  which  as  they  can  be 
often  found,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  painted  only  by  him  who  feelSj  vre 
compositions  of  my  countrymen.  One  calculated  to  seize  on  the  feelings  of 
of  his  subsequent  affirmations  I  am  others,  and  to  convince  the  understand- 
the  more  willing  to  admit,  because  (as  ing,  while  they  possess  themselves  of 
Pope  observes  of  Longinus)  he  exem-  the  heart.  We  do  not  say  we  have  done 
phfies  it  himself.  "  There  is  no  coun-  this,  but  we  would  have  done  it." 
tryaboutwhich  so  much  has  been  writ-  There  is  something  in  this  which  at 
ten,  and  so  badly  and  imperfectly,  as  first  looks  like  meaning,  buton  oonsi- 
Ireland."  Even  this,  ho  «vever,  is  iUex-  deration  it  eludes  our  grasp.  His  ob- 
pressed — ^it  should  be,  there  is  no  coun-  ject,  he  says,  was  {is  it  should  be,)  to 
try  upon  which  so  much  has  been  writ-  convince — to  persuade,  but  we  are  not 
ten  badly  and  imperfectly  as  Ireland  ;  told  whom  he  is  to  convince,  or  of  what 
for  unquestionably  there  are  many  they  are  to  be  persuaded.  The  canse 
countries  on  which  m  uch  more  has  been  of  Ireland  is  a  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
actually  written.  Putting  the  fabulous  pression ;  it  conveys  no  distinct  mean- 
history  of  Ireland,  as  it  deserves,  out  ing,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
of  the  question,  perhaps  there  is  no  political  philosopher,  writing  at  his 
nation  in  Europe  on  which  so  little  ease  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  LisnabrinnYj 
has  been  written.  The  substance  of  and  wishing  to  contribute  his  humble 
all  which  this  gentleman  has  compo-  mite  towards  the  improvement  of  his 
sed  in  elucidation  of  its  state  might,  if  native  country.  Warm  pictures,  and 
written  in  plain  English,  be  comprized  addresses  to  the  passions,  are  not  the 
in  the  fourth  part  of  one  of  his  own  safest  modes  of  convincing  the  under- 
octavos.  As  it  is^  the  appendix,  par-  standing,  particularly  in  that  which  of 
ticularly  in  the  first  volume,  though  all  sciences  requires  the  clearest  head 
apparently  less,  because  the  print  is  and  the  coolest  judgment,  the  science 
smaller,  is  in  reality  more  than  the  of  legislation.  The  concluding  sen- 
book  to  which  it  is  appended.  And  tence  is  neither  sense  nor  English* 
what  do  those  appendices  contain  ?  The  intended  meaning,  if  I  do  not 
Some  tedious  extracts  from  old  docu-  mistake  it,  is  as  follows.  This  it  is 
ments,  of  no  value  but  to  the  rakers  my  aim  to  accomplish,  but  I  do  npt 
into  antiquity,  Mr  Grattan's  obsolete  take  upon  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be  sno- 
philippic  against  tithes  answered  and  cessful.  We  is  certainly  a  very  impio- 
reftit^  over  and  over,  quotations  from  per  designation  of  a  single  pawm> 
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ting  in  the  individuality  of  bis  own  cordant ;  and  "what  the  might  be^  a 
private  character,  and  possessing  no  matter  of  still  more  difficmtv  and 
pecidiar  title^  privilege^  or  authority^  doubt  among  sages  and  speculators ! 
to  issue  mandates  or  monitions.  '  It  The  next  part  of  the  author's  underta- 
would  sound  oddly  enough  with  one  of  king  seems  as  superfluous  as  the  pre- 
the  prefaces  appertaining  to  plurality^  ceding  was  hopeless ;  for  changes  which 
We,  by  the  grace  of  God,  J.  O'Dris-  are  become  inditpensable,  cannot  well 
coll  or  Lisnabrinny,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  do  be  unknown,  and  therefore  do  not  re- 
declare  so  and  so.  quire  his  urgency,  being,  according  to 

Antithesis  is  hisfavourite  figure,  and  him,  things  which  must  take  place, 
it  is  in  numerous  instances  a  very  sim-  The  succeeding  sentence  is  so  express- 
pie  one^  merely  setting  one  part  of  a  sen-  ed  as  to  make  his  readers  iSelieve,  that 
tence  at  variance  with  the  other ;  other  the  dsemon  of  radical  change  is  to  be 
faults  there  are,  confused  ideas,  giddy  expelled  by  his  book  from  the  bosom  of 
and  unwarranted  assertions,  misrepre-  the  tortured  populace,  a  description  of 
sented  facts,  and  false  conclusions.  Few  persons  little  given  to  reading,  and  of 
pages  aro' exempt  from  one  or  more  of  whom  very  few  indeed  are  able  to  pur- 
these  imputations,  and  some  exhibit  chase  thirty  shillings  worth  of  admo^ 
an  unlucky  combination  of  them  all.  nition.  In  his  aversion  to  revolutions^ 
The  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  work^  every  honest  and  intelligent  reader 
may  judge  from  the  following  speci-  will  heartily  concur,  as  well  as  in  ac- 
mens:"It2i;flw,"saysMrO'Driscoll,eaf  knowledging  that  we  are  in  need  of 
CafhedradeLtsnabrinni/,'' our 'purpose  great  improvements,  among  which  1 
to  make  the  people  of  England  ac-  should  be  glad  to  see  the  style  and 
quainted  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  temper  of  political  composition  inclu- 
Lreland,"  (taking  it  for  granted,  I  pre-  ded.  Improvements  and  changes^  how-y 
sume,  that,  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  ever,  are  not  synonimous. 
they  would  all  have  recourse  to  his  But,  if  the  next  paragraph  is  to  be 
30s.  pamphlet,  an  event  highly  ad  van-  credited,  (the  information  given  in 
tageous  to  the  author  at  least,)  '^  and  which  is  entitled  to  the  full  praise  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  country  with"  novelty,  having  never,  I  believe,  been 
— (the  people  of  England,  one  would  contemplated  by  any  preceding  writer,) 
naturally  suppose,  in  order  to  make  our  author's  pains,  for  the  tar  great- 
the  acquaintance  mutual ;  but  no,  that  er  part  at  least,  might  have  been  spa- 
would  be  descending  to  common  modes  red,  inasmuch  as  he  has  discovered  a 
of  speech,  it  is  to  make  them  acquaint-  much  more  certain  guide  than  human 
ed  with  the  only  people  with  whom  wisdom,  viz.  instinct.  There  is,  he 
nobody  but  our  sagacious  author  would  tells  us, ''  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling 
suppose  them  unacquainted,  viz.)  which  belongs  to  our  species^  intima- 
**  each  other !"  Well,  what  is  the  next  ting  when  great  changes  are  at  hand, 
part  of  his  purpose  ?  "  to  exhibit  a  It  is  something  of  that  kind  by  which 
sketch  of  Ireland,  rapid,  irregular,  but  the  lower  animals  foreknow  the  chan- 
faithful ;  a  view  of  what  it  was,  what  it  ges  of  the  weather,  and  are  warned  to 
is,  and  what  it  might  be  ;  to  suggest,  provide  for  their  safety .'" 
to  urge  changes  which  have  become  This  doctrine,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  served,  is  new,  and  not  the  least  uige- 
to  expel,  if  it  were  possible,  the  fierce  nious  among  our  author's  singular  opi- 
demon  of  radical  change  from  its  abode  nions,  though,  to  most  readers,  it  will 
in  the  tormented  bosom  of  the  popu-  probably  appear  paradoxical.  Animals^ 
lace.  We  need  great  improvements  in  not  possessed  of  reason,  are  endowed 
Ireland,  but  we  have  had  enough  of  with  that  faculty  called  instinct,  which 
revolutionti  in  tftat'*  (anglice  this)  '*  tor-  a  wise  Providence  has  rendered  sub- 
tured  country."  servient  to  their  uses,  and  sufficient 

Old  -^sop  gave  us  a  mountain  pro-  for  their  welfare.  Now,  as  experience 
ducing  a  mouse ;  here  we  have  a  mouse  and  observation  have  shewed  our  au- 
producing  a  mountain,  viz.  a  hasty  thor  that  there  are  among  the  crea- 
and  irregular  sketch,  purporting  to  tures  professing  rationality,  and  par- 
.  give  a  faithful  view  of  what  Ireland  ticularly  among  those  who  call  them- 
was  in  days  of  yore,  a  perplexed  and  selves  political  reformers,  a  very  con- 
puzzHng  skein  to  unravel ;  what  she  siderable  number  of  persons  exhibit- 
is  now,  a  subject  on  which  neither  ing  little  or  no  symptoms  of  the  rea« 
historians  nor  politicians  are  quite  ac-^  aoning  faculty^  he  has  kindly  provided 
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them  with  a  sobstitate  in  that  which 
has  proved  so  excellent  a  guide  to 
other  irrational  animals^  instinct.  This 
certainly  serves  to  account  for  what 
otherwise  would  seem  wholly  unac« 
countable^  the  ravings  of  certain  per* 
sons  composing  political  clubs  or  con- 
ventions, in  Dublin  and  other  places. 
Many  think  Uiem  to  be  only  mistaken 
and  puzzle-headed  agitators^  abusing 
their  reason^  and  over-rating  their  ta- 
lents ;  but  it  now  appears  that  reason 
and  talents  have  no  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter^ and  that  they  act  under  the  mere 
impulse  of  an  instinct  foreboding  the 
probability  of  bad  weather  in  the  po« 
litical  horizon^  as  sea-birds  usually 
scream  most  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  Mr  O'DriscoU's  error  consists 
in  improper  exemplification.  Had  he 
applied  his  doctrine  to  those  said  agita^ 
tors^  it  would  have  been  easily  admit- 
ted ;  but  he  has  unfortunately  selected 
his  proofs  from  classes  least  likely  to 
forebode  state  changes^  or  feel  disturb- 
ance from  political  foresight^  viz.  '^  tlie 
barefooted  peasant  on  the  mountain, 
the  citizen  employed  at  his  trade,  the 
professional  man,  the  country  gentle^* 
man,  and  the  farmer ;  all  these,"  he 
says,  '*  are  agreed  that  changes  are  ne- 
cessary. On  this  point  there  is  perfect 
unanimity."  Tnat  certain  cnanges 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  of  these,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  but  I  strenuous- 
ly deny  the  circumstance  of  perfect 
unanimity.  The  barefooted  peasant 
on  the  mountain  feels  little  interest  in 
any  change  save  the  change  of  wea- 
ther, or  the  change  of  pasturage  for 
his  flock  or  herd.  The  citizen  would 
change  a  bad  trade  into  a  good  one, 
and  a  good  one  into  a  better,  if  he 
could.  The  country  gentleman,  and 
the  farmer,  agree  perfectly  in  the  con- 
templation of  one  change,  viz.  a  change 
in  the  prices  of  corn,  and  other  provi- 
sions ;  but  they  differ  widely  in  an- 
other, the  gentleman  wishing  tochange 
low  rents  into  high,  and  the  farmer 
wishing  to  change  high  rents  into 
low.  Professional  men,  by  whom  are 
meant,  I  suppose,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  attorneys,  when  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  good  business,  are  sel- 
dom fools  enough  to  wish  for  a  change. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  some  of 
them  are  apt  to  try  their  fortune  in 
another  way,  and  so  change  themselves 
into  patriots,  politicians,  orators,  and 
pamphlet  writers ;  for  it  is  become  a 
sort  of  axiom  in  modern  politics,  that 


they  who  diacorer  least  ability^  and 
are  least  successful  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  own  private  and  penmi-* 
al  concerns,  are  the  fittest  to  direct 
those  of  the  public. 

To  this  new  doctrine  of  humaD  in« 
stinct,  there  is  one  little  objection^ 
that  though  it  shews  with  sufficient 
certainty  approaching  changes^  it  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  lower  aninudsy 
necessarily  enable  the  foreknowen  to 
provide  for  their  safety,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  school  of  phUdso- 
phy,  was  the  sole  purpose  intended  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Giver  oi 
instincts.  In  the  beginning  g«  the  rdgn 
of  Louis  XVI.  French  instinct  pmnt- 
ed  dearly  enough  to  a  great  approach.- 
ing  change,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
sadly  deficient  in  warning  the  people 
to  provide  for  their  safety.  It  doea 
therefore  appear  to  be  by  no  means 
impossible,  tnat  those  of  our  country- 
men who  are  most  agitated  by  this  in- 
stinctive prophetical  furor,  may  hap- 
pen to  meet  a  change  not  only  contrary 
to  their  expectations,  but  injurious  to 
their  safety.  In  the  French  National 
Assembly,  were  men  fuU  as  wise^  and, 
J  believe,  almost  as  noisy  and  tumult- 
uous, as  those  of  the  Dublin  Conren- 
tion,  and  they  succeeded  both  in  ef- 
fecting a  change,  and  in  putting  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  it,  but  thecabse* 
quent  part  of  the  example  is  not  very 
encouraging.  However,  those  who  act 
from  instinct,  are,  of  course,  elemot 
from  any  impressions  that  con  be  maae 
by  precedent,  reasoning,  prudence,  or 
reflection^ 

Mr  O'Driscoll  has  made  ciniovs  dis- 
coveries— ^he  makes  Voltaire  a  predes* 
tinarian,  and  Cromwell  a  saint.  That 
brilliant  writer,  he  says,  spealpnf;  of 
the  former,  '*  thought  t^hat  Irelandwas 
foredoomed  to  slavery,  buthe  was  mis- 
taken." Now,  this  seems  a  very  un^- 
lucky  observation  for  one  whose  JZuitiU 
ful  Sketch  of  Ireland  represents  ner  as 
having  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  npt 
only  for  ages  prior  to  the  brilliant  wrif 
ter's  time,  but  down  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  What  she  may  be  heret^er, 
one  prophet  knows  just  as  well  as  the 
other.  Within  three  lines  of  his  xefo«> 
tation  of  Voltaire,  he  has  these  words : 
"  Never  were  there  more  turbulent  or. 
reluctant  slaves  than  the  Irish*^  .This  . 
is  at  least  an  admission  of  the  fact,  As 
to  reluctance  and  turbulence,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  them  general  diaracter- 
istics  of  slavery  in  all  countries.    In 
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one  res{)ect,  certainly,  no  slaves  were 
ever  tamer  than  the  Irish,  that  is,  in 
their  blind  submission  t6  a  despotic 
church.  This,  however,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  ascribable  to  the  grosd  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  and  the  vigilant 
bigotry  of  the  priest;  a  change  in  both 
of  which  is  indeed  a  "  cdhsummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Cromwell's  saintship,  I  believe  Mr 
O'Driscoll  will  find  in  no  calendar  but 
his  own.   The  religion  of  that  curious 
compound  of  hypocrisy  and  enthusi- 
asm was,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  of  the. 
sect  called    Independent  Dissenters. 
Whether  sects  of  this  description  still 
piroduce  religious  saints,  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  fer- 
tile in  political  sinners.    I  hope  they 
and  their  various  coadjutors  may  not 
verify  the  old  proverb,  of  too  many 
cooks.    Perhaps  they  may  reply  to  me 
with  a  proverb  of  still  greater  age  and 
respectability — ^that  "  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  safety." 
The  retort  would  certainly  be  in  their 
favour,  did  we  not  know  that  the  word 
counsellors,  in  ancient  days,  signified 
wise  men. 

Mr  O'Driscoll  apologi:ies  for  inac- 
curacy of  language  by  the  hurry  of 
Eublication,  being  anxious  to  put  out 
is  book,  lest  **  the  interest  which 
passing  events  had  collected  upon  Irish 
aflSurs,  might  have  been  dissipated  and 
lost,"  before  its  appearance.  Passing 
afikirs  must  have  been  of  a  trivial  na- 
ture indeed,  if  their  impression  was 
so  very  transitory  as  to  refuse  to  wait 
one  little  month  for  an  Irish  pamph- 
let. Surely  he  who  looked  to  the  re- 
turn of  tranquillity  in  so  short  a  space, 
could  not  have  been  very  seriously 
impressed  with  the  horrors  of  misgo- 
vemment.  The  feverish  symptoms 
which  were  likely  to  abate  before  the 

Eolitical  quack  had  time  to  compound 
is  nostrum,  could  not  have  been  very 
dangerous.  But  he  needed  not  to  have 
felt  such  alarm.  The  Dublin  agita- 
tors are  not  of  a  character  to  be  easily 
tranquillized,  and  Captain  Rock  is  a 
sturdy  belligerent.  It  is  a  very  ques- 
tionable matter,  whether  either  the 
former  or  the  latter  would  abate  one 
iota  of  their  turbulence,  even  although 
Mr  O'DriscoU's  pamphlet  were  to  be 
read  every  week  %  one,  and  to  the 
other,  and  all  his  salutary  and  sagacious 
recommendations  adopted  into  the  bar- 
gain. A  later  appearance  would  have 
Vol.  XIV. 
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been  favourable  to  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter of  his  work,  as  it  would  have 
made  him  suppress  the  paragraphs  pre-; 
dictive  of  the  terrible  consequences  tp 
be  apprehended  from  France's  inter- 
ference vjjth  the  afiairs  of  Spain.  Great 
politicians,  like  Mr  O'Driscoll,  are  apt 
to  confine  the  name  of  "  the  people," 
to  the  opposers  of  established  autho- 
rity ;  and  when  they  hear  of  a  few 
discontented  spirits  in  a  country,  it  is 
t/ie  people  Hsi7ig  in  the  cause  of  free-' 
doTJi  against  their  tyrannical  oppress- 
ors.   That  rulers  will  sometimes  op- 
press, and  that  oppression  ought  to  be 
resisted,  I  am  very  far  from  denying ; 
but  that  factions  should  be  encoura- 
ged to  overthrow  estabUshed  authori- 
ties, I  can  never  admit.  There  are  few 
countries  as  j  et  prepared  for  what  we 
call  a  free  government,  and  a  prema- 
ture  introduction   of  one  in   them, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
French,  we  see,  have  been  received  in 
the  Peninsula  as  friends  ;  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  decisively  in 
favour  of  the  old  system,  which  time, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  improve,  but 
which,  at  present,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  change.    Poor  Wilson  is  now 
probably  of  the  same  opinion.   Wliat 
a  pity  that  so  much  heroism  has  been 
"  dissipated  and  lost !" 

Mr  O'Driscoll  b^ns  his  work  with 
a  general  view  of  Ireland,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  collect  anything  pre- 
cise, significant,  or  satisfactory.  Had 
he  been  content  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  plain  language,  though  his  state- 
ments and  opinions  might  be  contro- 
vertible, they  could  hardly  be  misun- 
derstood. Affectation  of  fine  writing 
has  disfigured  what  was  just,  ampli- 
fied what  was  injudicious,  made  er- 
rors more  glaring,  and  thrown  an  air  of 
ridicule  and  absurdity  over  the  whole. 
A  plain  writer,  comparing  these  islands, 
would  be  satisfied  to  tell  us,  that  Ire- 
land was  still  far  behind  her  more  fa- 
voured and  fortunate  sister,  in  arts,  in 
industry,  in  opulence,  and  in  renown. 
How  is  this  expressed  in  the  sesquipe" 
dalia  verba  of  Mr  O'Driscoll  ?  "  While 
Great  Britain  sits  in  the  brightness  of 
the  glorious  i^e  which  she  has  almost 
created,  Ireland  is  still  in  the  dimness 
of  antiquity !"  In  the  former  sen- 
tence, we  have  clear  and  definite  ideas 
of  British  superiority,  and  the  things 
in  which  it  consists.  In  the  latter  wo 
have  nothing  specific,  nothing  precise, 
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nothing  satiafactory  -^  inania  verba* 
But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  wliat  we  do 
understand  of  it^  is  not  true.  Ireland 
is  not  in  the  dimness  of  antiquity^  and 
Mr  (yDriscoll  hi)iaself  shall  he  brought 
to  prove  it.  The  national  chuoictcr  of 
Irc^and^  he  tjslls  \^,  is  hest  represent- 
ed by  its  women ;  and^  with  patrio- 
tic gallantry,  ho  prefers  them  to  the 
English  anu  the  French,  for  all  the 
qu^ities  that  can  ad(Hm  the  sex.  They 
could  hardly  reach  si^ch  excellence  in 
tlte  dimness  of  antiquity.  In  vol.  ii.  p* 
284,  hiB  tlius  speaks : — "  The  question 
is  not  now^  Will  you  inptruct  thp 
people  ?  But  will  you  give  a  safe  di- 
rcciion  to  that  instruction  which  they 
haye  received,  and  are  receiving  ?  The 
people  can  no  longer  he  deceived  tipaji 
any  subject"  (he  might  ha?e  except^ 
miracles  and  prophecies,)  *'  too  much 
light  has  flK>qe  down  to  tlie  lowest,  depfh^ 
of  society.  If  this  be  the  cas^j  Ifo^ 
land  cannot  be  said  to  he  iq  ^he  din^ 
ness  of  antiquity.  It  ia  tru^^  thele^ro* 
cd  gentleman  here  seeips  to  forget 
what  he  insists  upon  in  oth^r  placeSji 
and  what  forms  the  only  valuahle  part 
of  his  hooks,  the  extreme  ignor&pceof 
the  common  people,  and  the  best 
means  of  removing  it  by  the  esta« 
blishment  of  proper  schools.  But  what 
of  that  ?  It  is  only  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions, things  too  tricing  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  brilliant  period,  or  a 
favourite  position.  So  the  present  point 
can  be  established,  no  matter  at  what 
expense ;  common  sense  and  simple 
truth  are  easy  sacrifices.  In  another 
place,  we  have  an  eulogium  passed  on 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  We  should 
be  glad,  he  says,  (and  no  doubt  such 
authority  will  be  attended  to,^  to  see 
it  established  as  a  settled  habit  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  King  should  frequent- 
ly, and  at  stated  times,  hold  his  court 
in  Dublin."  (The  crown,  it  seems,  is 
to  settle  when  and  where  the  King 
shall  wear  it.)  "  The  city  of  Dublin 
is  worthy  of  the  royal  presence."  With 
such  a  city,  the  second  in  the  British 
empire,  with  such  cities  as  Cork,  Bel« 
fast,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  others 
of  inferior  note,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
nobility,  clergy,  ana  landed  gentry, 
methinks  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  say 


O'Driscoll  an  qxnrtunity  of  exphining 
what  lie  means  by  this  aimi¥88  of  «ii^ 
tiquity,  and  the  extract  will  giy«  anydi 
readers  as  have  not  teen  his  work  • 
im  specimen  of  the  davatum  of  bk 
style,  and  the  felicity  of  bit  ilfawtpiM 
tions.  '^  She  (Ireltfad)  baa  b^  b^ 
shining  spirits,  not  fern  noqr  nxwti» 
derable  (shining  spirits  seldoai  afo)  x 
but  thev  have  been  unable  to  diljpa 
the  darkness  of  an  antiquity^  mhkt  i9 
without  pomp,  or  beauty,  of  chivukYi 
not  elevated,  not  dignified,  not  po|jm« 
ed ;  preserving  only  the  fieree  paaaioom 
the  feuds,  and  the  barbarism  «£  w« 
cient  times,  without  the  geqexonf  nU 
tachments  of  danship,  without  Ibo 
oftentimes  noble  fidelity  and  bic^  bo* 
nour  of  feudal  obligatioQS.  The  Uiaw 
her,  and  the  dross,  and  th9  d^a^v  wfik 
pons  of  antiquity  (qu,  wbntpTQlp^Y  ?)• 
are  scattered  over  th^  land  i  hm  wm^ 
ever  was  brilliani  (^  heaiitifid  (siuifly 
he  should  have  exoepted  tbo  W9« 
men)  is  gone  for  ever  i  W^  walk  an 
upon  a  stage,  where  (AnglieQy  wbeqoB 
or  from  which)  the  pageant  baa  b^ 
withdrawn,  and  the  ligh^  extiQguiabn . 
ed,  and  some  coarse  and  vtdgar  mate« 
terials  strown  in^the  darkness,  suggest 
an  indistinct  idea  of  what  might  have 
been  performed." 

What  Mr  Pope  obseirep  of  aome 
writers,  who 

*'  From  vulgar  rules  wilh  brave  diiOK^cr 
part," 

may  be  justly  applied  to  the  paUfMO 
here  quotedt  I  would  gladly  lem  ibo 
substantive  intended  f<ff  the  fifst  y^it^ 
tive,  '^  which,"  whether  it  ia  an  Wth* 
quity,  or  the  darkness  of  an  aQ^ni^^ 
If  the  former,  as  the  grammatiw  oQVh 
struction  of  the  sentence  seema  to  in#« 
timate,  then  we  have  the  worA  wA^ 
quity  used  in  a  new  sense,  aDd  inildo 
to  signify  the  present  time*  If  dw^h-i- 
ness  be  the  substantive,  it  was  bavcUy 
necessary  to  tell  ua  that  dartoeaa  w«| 
without  pomp,  or  beauty,  or  duvabj^ 
&c  &c.  For  mv  own  pert,  I  oannol 
bring  mvself  to  &el  any  r^i:et  fi»r  tW 
loss  of  clan^ip,  however  g^ievoq^  qif 
of  feudal  obligations,  however  nfUb 
their  fidelity,  and  high  thw  boomiHW 
deeming  them  symptoms  cf  barbaiini 
at  best,  and  worse  than  evoi  the  dasfk* 
ness  of  our  present  antiquity.  Hia  thetp 


that  Ireland  is  still  in  the  dimness  of  trical  illustration  does  any  thing  hfiA 

antiquity.    Her  best  antiquity  possess-  throw  light  upon  the  sulject.    WbfH 

cd  no  city  equal  to  the  worst  of  them,  a  man  is  in  darkness,  it  makea  HO  iStm 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  give  Mr  ference  whether  the  i^atoxialB  itmqi 
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alMMit  him  ai<6  eotfTM  tt  fitw,  tft  ifffhe^ 
tiiet  ttie  place  be  in  n  playhouse  or  a 
inriBom-^lns  first  thotight  would  be  to 

git  onty  and  his  most  probable  speca«- 
Cioti  how  to  do  so  without  faUing  on 
his  Aiee  or  breaking  his  shins. 

tf  Mr  0'Driscoll*s  ideas  of  what  Ire*' 
land  is,  and  what  Ireland  ought  to  be^ 
are  fiat  more  pertinent  and  rational 
flitii  (h<lse  which  he  entertains  cou- 
eemlng  what  Ireland  has  been,  little 
Indeed  can  be  expected  from  the  hieu<ii 
hratlond  of  LisnabrinUy ;  and,  truly, 
in  Ibe  Words  of  honest  Dogberry,  it 
will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly, 
't'ho^h  he  has  renounced  the  old  re- 
ligion of  his  country,  he  retains  his 
belief  in  her  legendary  tales,  in  defi* 
afiae  of  all  the  external  evidence  which 
authentic  history  supplies,  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  titter  Want  of  any 
evidence  internal.    The  reader  shall 
have  it  in  his  own  words:  "  The  old 
Irish  appear  to  have  had  an  indisposi* 
tion  for  trade,  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  in  the  descendants  of  the  ce- 
lebrated traders  of  Tyre,  the  mart  of 
nations,  the  crowning  city,  whose  mer* 
chants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers 
are  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  No, 
trtriy.    Their  indisposition  to  trade, 
which  is  a  soft  way  of  expressing  their 
general  ignorance  of  it,  ought  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  decisive  proof  that 
they  were  not  the  descendants  of  those 
honourable  traffickers,  and  mercantile 
princes,  because  if  they  had  been,  it 
u  altogether  impossible  that  such  an 
indisposition  could  exist,  especially  in 
aecwnti^  whose  mercatorial  advantages 
he  so  highly  extols.    But  what  is  his 
logical  conclusion — that  ^^  this,  t.  e. 
their  being  a  Tyrian  colony,  (though 
it  indisposed  them  to  the  very  pursuit 
it  idiobld  have  encouraged  most)  will 
account  for  the  degree  of  knowledge 
and  refinemeni  which  they  possessed 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  Which  were 
lost  in  the  overwhelming  calamities  of 
their  country !"  From  such  pertersfty 
of  intellect,  what  can  be  expected  ?-^ 
But  Wearisome  as  it  must  be,  let  us  fbl* 
low  up  the  subject,  and  see  how  sue- 
oessfnDy  he  explains  the  loss  of  their 
early  knowledge  and  refinement.  Thoae 
"  overwhelming  cakmities,"  in  whleli 
both  were  lost,  were,  as  he  tells  tts, 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  were 
repulsed,   and   the   invasion   of  the 
English,  which  was  partially  successfViL 
Before  we  proceed  to  those  inva- 
sions, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  have  re- 
course to  two  of  tho  earliest  accounts 


of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fhrnish- 
ed  by  persons  of  unquestionable  vera- 
dty,  and  almost  uneijualled  abilitiea. 
The  learned  reader  wul  perceive  that 
I  allude  to  Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the    - 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  beheld, 
and  the  historian  Tacitus.    Though 
Cffisar's  object  was  conquest,  he  has 
minutely  described  the  extent  and  pcu 
aition  of  the  countries  he  overran,  and 
the  character,  manners,  and  disposi- 
tions of  their  inhabitants.    The  bar- 
barism of  the  English,  whom  he  twice 
invaded  with  success,  though  not  with- 
out danger,  is  sufficientlv  known  to 
every  reader  of  English  history.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  about 
Kent  werp  by  far  the  most  civilized 
{hnge  humanissimi)  fVom  their  prox- 
imity to  the  continent,  and  their  oc- 
casional  intercourse   with  its   mer* 
chants.   Of  Ireland,  he  only  describes 
the  situation  and  the  size,  on  the  west 
side  of  Britain,  and  smaller  by  half. 
A  man,  who  sought  all  opportunities 
of  knowledge,  whose  ears  were  always 
open  to  information,  and  on  whom  no 
information  was  ever  lost,  could  not 
have  failed  to  receive  some  intimation 
of  Ireland's  Tyrian  colonization,  and 
consequent  learning  and  refinementj 
had  such  a  state  of  things  then  exiat* 
ed.    Had  it  even  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gkiuls  and  Cantians,  It 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Spain^ 
with  which  country  Caesar  was  pw- 
fectly  acquainted.     Tacitus  was  the 
friend  and  compani(»i  of  the  Homan 
general  Agricola,'  who  greatly  extend- 
ed the  Homan  conquests  in  Britain^ 
where  he  governed  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  the  century  after  the  deatk 
of  Julius  Ceesar.     His  geogranhica! 
description  is  less  exact  than  that  of 
Cffisar,  for  he  places  Ireland  betweM 
Britain  and  Spain,  but  he  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  his  precursor,  in  other  res* 
spects.    tt  is  remarkable  enoc^  thai 
the  information  conveyed  by  TaeittiA 
should  disagree  with  the  Lisnabrintijr 
account,  bom  in  respect  to  the  Irish  in* 
disposition  for  trade,  and  also  in  respetit 
to  the  learning  and  refinetrient  of  the 
people.  He  says  expressly,  that  tlte  «-» 
ttiation  of  Ireland,  (Meaning  of  ooiii^ 
the  south  co8st)fhmi  its  neighbotr^hood 
both  to  France  and  Spain,  bad  prodit- 
ced  a  degree  of  intercourse  between  the 
several  mhabitants,  and  that  the  Irfoh 
harbours  were  better  known  to  traders 
than  those  of  England.    In  mind  and 
manners,  he  observes,  there  wa6  little 
difference  between  Britons  and  Irish- 
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men,  and  of  the  power  of  a  people  so 
learned  and  refined,  he  was  led   to 
entertain  a  very  contemptible  idea. 
An  Irishman  oblipjcd  to  fly  his  coun- 
try for  sedition,  (I  suppose  under  an 
insurrection  act)  had  bctn  harboured 
by  Agricolafor  his  own  purposes.   "  I 
have  often  lieavd  him  say,  (Tacitus 
thus  writes)  that  one  legion,  with  a 
few  auxiliaries,  wouUl  amply  suffice 
for  conquering  and  keeping  possession 
of  the  whole  island,  and  he  pressed 
the  undertaking  on  Agricola  as  useful 
towards  the  quiet  subjection  of  the 
Britons,  by  removing  the  jealousy  they 
might  feel  from  the  vicinity  of  a  people 
unconquered  by  the  arms  of  Home, 
and  retaining  their  native  liberty." 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Irish 
refugee,  who  appeared  so  desirous  to 
reduce  his  country  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  would  have  used  stronger  ar- 
guments for  invasion,  had  the  state  of 
Ireland   been  able  to  supply  them. 
The  project  was  declined  by  Agricola, 
who  probably  thought  the  barbarians 
of  Britain  quite  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose.    The  fair,  and  indeed  unavoid- 
able conclusion  resulting  from  such 
testimony,  and  confirmed  by  the  want 
of  a  single  internal  vestige  of  early  re- 
finement, is,  that  this  Tyrian  coloniza- 
tion, which  must  have  long  preceded 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  with 
its  consequent  knowledge,  arts,  learn- 
ing, and  refinement,  must  be  number- 
ed, as,  in  truth,  I  thought  it  had  long 
been,  among  the  dreams  and  decep- 
tions of  monkish  idleness. 

The  progress  of  men  from  barbarism 
to  refinement,  unaided  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  is  so  extremely 
slow,  that  the  exemption  of  Ireland 
from  Roman  subjugation  may  be  con- 
sidered more  in  the  class  of  her  mis- 
fortunes than  her  felicities.     Of  that 
mighty  people,  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  conquered  rather  to  civilize  than 
enslave,  and  when  resistance  was  at 
an  end,  the  work  of  improvement  was 
assiduously  commenced.    The  pros- 
perity of  Britain  advanced  rapidly  un- 
der their  auspices,  suffering  for  a  long 
time  no  interruption  but  from  the  bar- 
barous part  of  her  own  population, 
who  maintained  their  wild  independ- 
ence by  means  of  inaccessible  moun- 
tains and  morasses.     The  calamitous 
invasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  which 
finally  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  equally  destructive  to  tiie  prospe- 
rity of  civilized  Britain.   Had  Ireland 


been  fortunate  enough  to  reap  the  be- 
nefits, which  would  necessarily  have 
followed  a  Roman  possession  of  the 
Island,  she  would  at  least  have  had 
the  advantage  of  keeping  them  much 
longer,  and  possibly  of  retaining  them 
'altogether.    Her  remote  and  secluded 
situation  rendered  her  less  known^  and 
less  exposed  to  hostile  invaders^  of 
whom  very  few  in  comparison^  and 
none  with  final  success,  approached 
her  shores  previous  to  the  descent  of 
the  English  in  the  time  of  the  second 
benry.    Had  Ireland  been  colonised 
from  Tyre,  and  instructed  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilization  at  the  early  period 
assigned  by  the  fabulous  writers,  fAa^ 
must  have  possessed  such  a  mass  of 
population,  and  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistance, as  would  have  contemned  the 
feeble  attacks  of  a  single  enemy — the. 
Danes.  We  know  how  her  population 
has  increased  in  one  century  imder 
what  such  people  as  Mr  ODriscoH 
call  discouragement  and  persecution^ 
and  may  therefore  easily  concelYe  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress  during  a  long 
state  of  prosperity  and  independence. 
Mr  O'DriscoU's  notion  of  her- strength 
being  broke,  her  refinement  lost,  and 
her  people  disunited  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful invasion,  is  too  absurd  for  serioua 
refutation.  But  it  is  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  misfortune  of  this  writer  to 
wage  perpetual  hostility  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  logic.  He  seems  to  lay  down 
premises  only  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing false  conclusions.     It  is  indeed 
true,  that  remoteness  of  situation  and 
difficulty  of  access  did,  for  a  long  time, 
protect  Ireland  from  foreign  att^f^ ; 
and,  while  England  was  harassed  by 
continual  inroads,  she  rjemained  in  ibiv 
tunate  tranquillity.    During  this  pe^ 
riod  it  was  that  learning  flonridiedj 
seminaries  were  filled,  foreign  students 
sought  refuge  in  her  quiet  retreats, 
and  she  obtained  the  appellation  of 
insida  sanctorum.    But  her  learnings 
confined  within  a  few  monkish  waUs, 
and  such  as  no  student  oif  this  age  * 
would  read,  was  little  calculated  to 
enlighten  the  minds,  or  improve  the 
manners,  of  the  people.  She  nad  some 
saints^  but  she  had  no  citizens.  l%ey 
who  praise  her  for  learning,  praise  het 
for  nothing  else ;  and  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  obtain  a  just  knowledge  of  its 
value,  will  find  it  in  musty  l^^ends, 
and  obsolete  divinity. 

Better  consequences^  indeed^  might 
have  been  expected,  had  the  primo^ 
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xy  and  more  liberal  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland — of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  good  account  in  Dr 
Ledwich's  Antiquities — been  able  to 
preserve  its  independence.  But  the 
conquest  which  heathen  Rome  had 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  achieve 
over  the  persons  of  the  Irish,  was  suc- 
cessfully obtained  by  pontifical  Rome 
over  their  minds^  and  a  degree  of  men- 
tal servitude  established^  destructive 
of  one  of  man's  most  valuable  rights^ 
the  right  of  conscience^  and  decidedly 
incompatible  with  human  freetlom. 
This  has  been  the  main  bar  to  Irish  im- 
provement, as  it  has  been  to  improve- 
ment everywhere  eke;  and  strange 
indeed  it  must  appear,  even  in  these 
strange  times,  that  they  who  are  here 
most  violent  and  vociferous  for  the  full, 
the  unrestrained,  and  the  most  unli- 
mited acquisition  of  civil  liberty  for 
themselves,  are  at  the  same  time  most 
strenuous  for  strengthening  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  domination  in  a  despo- 
tic church,  and  withholding  from  the 
people  of  their  communion  even  the 
puny  privilege  of  daring  to  entertain  a 
doubt.  This  is  Irish  patriotism,  this 
is  Irish  consistency ! 

Mr  O'DriscoU  is  lavish  in  his  enco- 
miums upon  his  countrymen  for  that 
fidelity  of  attachment  to  old  dogmas, 
which,  however,  he  was  too  wise  to 
imitate  himself,  not  considering  that 
this  same  fidelity  is  a  proof  not  of  light 
but  of  darkness,  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  the  rude  and  ignorant. 
If  he  has  a  mind  to  learn  still  strong- 
er instances  of  such  meritorious  fide- 
lity, he  will  find  them  among  the 
willing  victims  of  Juggernaut,  and 
the  burning  widows  of  Scringapatam. 
Wishes  are  vain,  and  we  must  endea- 
vour to  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  are;  but  let  any  man  of  sense 
and  observation  consider  for  a  moment 
what  a  large  portion  of  this  island 
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(in  his  i^iraseology,  understand  it  who 
may,)  ^'  left  the  rock  upon  the  sea* 
shore,  shattered  in  all  its  length  and 
thickness,"  was  fortunate  enough  to 
recover  them  again  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  when,  it  seems,  they 
.were  lost  a  second  time. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Irish 
fidelity,  that  of  the  three  invasions 
which  did  or  might  have  taken  place, 
two  were  incited  by  the  treachery  of  na- 
tives. We  need  not  waste  the  reader's 
time  in  taking  any  pains  to  shew,  that 
neither  the  invaders  nor  the  invaded 
were,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Henry, 
endowed  with  much  refinement,  or 
possessed  of  any  considerable  degree  of 
civilization.    Of  the  two,  I  am  afiraid 
the  invaders  had  the  advantage.  Sup- 
posing, however,  MrO'DriscoU's  state-i 
ment  to  be  true,  he  has  himself  fur- 
nished us  with  aicomplete  exculpation 
of  the  accused.  I  quote  his  own  words, 
vol.  I.  p.  39,  "  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  English  govomment  in 
Ireland  extending  over  no  more  than 
a  portion  of  Leinster,  and  a  few  towns 
on  the  eastern  coast,  was  wholly  oo 
cupied  in  a  struggle  to  preserve  this 
small  territory,  or  occasionally,  in  e& 
forts  to  extend  it."    Here,  then,  we 
have  an  interval  of  four  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  native  inhabitants  of 
near  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  and  who 
had  never  been  conquered  or  overrun 
by  the  English,  had  full  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  sciences  for  which 
they  were  so  famous,  to  enjoy  their 
happy  and  learned  independence,  and 
to  make  that  progress  in  national  glory 
and  prosperity  which  free  and  enlight- 
ened countries  may  naturally  be  ex-* 
pected  to  do.  Even  Mr  O'DriscoU  will 
hardly  charge  the  ^'wretched  policy"of 
England  with  crimes  which  it  cot^  not 
commit,  or  with  oppressing  inhabitants 
with  whom  she  had  no  connection. 
English  usurpation,  if  he  so  chooses  to 


now  is  under  the  religious  influence  of    call  it,  could  afiect  only  ^^  a  portion  of 


a  pure,  pious,  and  unchanging  priest- 
hood, and  what  it  would  have  been,  if, 
like  Scotland,  her  mental  energies  had 
been  roused  by  some  such  daring  here- 
tical reformer  as  John  Knox ;  whether 
she  would  have  had  a  safer  road  to 
heavenly  beatitude  I  shall  not  say,  but 
unquestionably  she  would  have  found 
a  safer  way  to  light,  learning,  indus- 
try, and  nches. 

Ireland,  according  to  Mr  O'DriscoU, 
having  lost  her  refinement  and  pros- 
perity by  repelling  the  Danes,  who. 


Leinster,  and  Sifew  towns  on  the  east- 
em  coast,"  the  inhabitants  of  the  re* 
mainder  continuing  subject  to  the  mild 
domination  of  their  native  princes,  and 
being  governed  by  their  own  free, 
equiu,  and  equitable  laws.  It  there- 
fore remains  with  him  to  explain  how 
it  came  to  pass,  that  all  this  learning 
and  refinement,  all  the  splendid  arts  of 
native  civihzation  which  were  left  to 
themselves,  utterly  disappeared ;  and 
how  it  has  happened  that  the  subju^ 
ted  and  ill-governed  part  of  the  Insh 
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territcfty  beoomo  the  best  enltiviiud^    form  of  ga  litoAtMiUk 

Ihe  most  omileiit^  and  &e  most dvili-    ftfldenvyofi    t  itbtti;ilnit 

aed.  Ei^snopipresriotiiiflTeryprettr    it  it  to  1      we  uwe  tu       Hkm  ftom 
]det  for  thoiie  who  wish  to  oover  thefr    tenritade  w  fotelga  A      ^iam;  Ifaat 
own  de^ts^  imperfections^  tnd  tiees>    it  is  to  her  we  owe  the  lAOUMUk  of 
under  the  cloak  of  others'  sins ;  but  it    our  trode^  add  the  iteoinf  iqr  of  ditt  in* 
would  be  far  more  creditable  to  Ir6-    dependence;  that  she  is  ourneiriibottr^r 
Wild  honestly  to  stow,  that  her  genius    our  fUend^  our  instnkWeiMi  &d  tmt 
bad  nerer  been  duly  cultitated;  that    example  j  and  that  if  half  the  pUm 
her  native  talent  had  never  been  faitlf    which  are  taken  to  vilify  bet  duorso^ 
odled  into  action^  than  to  maintain  the    ter>  were  employed  in  fcdldwilu^  sod 
preposterous  and  degrading  notion  Of    in  endeavounng  to  make  ofhen  fiDoir, 
lier   unnaturally   retrograding   from    her  example,  and  enndate,  what  they 
knowledge  and  learning,  to  darkness    must  long  despair  to  equ&L  her  prti- 
and  ignorance,  from  civilized  industry    dence,  her  honesty,  her  induatry^  her 
to  sloth  and  barbarism.  This  is  rever*    decorum^  her  subordination^  her  ioii 
ring  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  hu*    briety,  and  all^  those  quafitieS  whldl 
tnan  mind,  and  making  the  country    compose  the  character  of  a  gekmine 
which  they  would  celebrate  for  mental    Briton^  it  would  serve  Ireland  more  in 
abUity,  a  perverse  example  of  men-    seven  years  than  all  the  vapouring  ^o 
tal  tergiversation.  It  mav  serve  to  ac^    forts  of  her  brawling  and  SctlbfiliAg  . 
count  for  Irish  bulls  and  blunders,  but    patriots,  in  seventy  times  seven.   Qafl 
never  to  the  elucidation  of  Irish  ge-*    prosuni  leges  sine  moribus  ?    Were 
fiius.  It  is  true,  the  doctrine  of  retro*    everything  to  be  conceded  to  the  de« 
grtrdationki  science, by  abusing  the  ad-     mands  of  the  clamorous;  were  the 
vantages  of  dassical  eaucation,  by  pro-    Housesof  Fkfftiamenttocrypeinrai»m«l'^ 
fessing  patriotism  for  any  purpose  but    we  will  give  you  all  you  desire ;  wei« 
to  serve  the  country,  by  naranguing    the  dear  object  of  Roman  Cuihdicaa* 
etily  to  inflame,  by  writing  only  to  mis-    Oendency  to  be  established ;  were  there, 
lead,  and  by  aflPecting  superior  taste    in  short,  nothing  refbsed  whidi  new- 
only  to  shew  a  total  want  of  all  the    bom  arrogance  could  ask,  or  expect, 
qnuities  which  constitute  it,  does  re-    let  any  man  look  to  the  mhids,.  the 
«nve  sofme  countenance  and  support    habits,  the  morals,  the  training  dP  the 
from  too  many  tepreifentatives  of  tfie    people,  and  say  whst  it  could  possibly 
originaletock  in  the  present  day.  It  can     avail,  until  those  minds,  those  habiti^ 
be  no  just  reproach  to  Ireland  to  0ay,     those  morals,  and  that  trainiitt>  shall 
dmtintimesof  general  bsrbaristn,  me    have  undergone  complete  ana  entire 
win  barbarous  too,  and  that  a  more  f^     alteration.    If,  indeed,  it  be  their  ob* 
mote  situation  fhNKi  the  seat  of  arts  and    ject  to  restore  the  splendour  of  Mt 
knowledge,  neoesNurily  operated  tore-     O'DriscoU's  Irish  ahnquity,  to  revive 
tard  her  advancement,  whidi  is  the    the  soul  of  music,  which  (asMrO'DtiSik 
seal  state  of  the  caas*    But  it  is  seri-    coil's  only  minstrel  has  so  happflt  eX* 
diisly  reproabhfld  to  invest  her  with     pressed,)  the  harp  otice  jAea  Within 
the  splendour  of  seienee  and  civili2a-     the  lamented  walfe  of  Tara's  " — *^^ 


tloa,  without  being  able  to  give  any  to  bring  back  the  cenerotis 

rational  accomrt  of  its  dittppearance.  and  the  noble  fideUty  of  feiidill 

The  arguments  wte  have  seen  pove  the  cations,  mayhap  these  worthies  are  ta- 

very  reverse  of  their  intended  conclu-  king  the  right  codrse.  The  tnorsl  re* 

sion.    En^6h  poiiey  may  have  been  formation  of  snch  a  people  as  the 


often  bad;  and  I  never  heard  of  any  of  Irish  popuhifion  exhiWts,  mitttb^ 

pc^cy  that  was  uniformly  good ;  bttt  undertaken  by  very  differetit  ittairttA* 

the  breast  which  is  not  altogether  de^  ora,  and  accompli^fed  by  meittiS  wej 

void  of  gratitude  and  humanity,  will  unlike  those  they  etb-pkj,  or,  tt  fidr  tt 

never  forget  the  Substantial  benefits  of  hitherto  f^pears,  are  capable  dP  eDot* 

British  connection ;  that  it  is  to  her  ploting.  That  there  may  oe  some  sen* 

we  are  indebted  for  the  vast  stores  of  sibie  iSid  honest  Inen  among  t&ettf,  1 

knowledge  communicated  by  the  intfo^  Shall  not  deny ;  but  their  presence  Jn 

duction  of  her  language ;  that  it  is  to  more  harm  tnan  good,  serving  oulr  to 

her  we  owe  all  that  we  possess  of  com-  give  colour  and  support  to  that  turW* 

mercial  spirit,  and  agricultural  skill ;  lent  spirit  which  it  is  out  of  thelrpdwer 

that  it  is  to  her  we  owe  our  munici-  to  repress,  to  modify,  (ft  to  fnoiend^ 

pal  laws,  our  legal  ktiowledge,  and  a  ^'  Band  iaH  CkxtSb  aui  def^MfU/ik 
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iiiis^  tempu0  eget,  soandit  fataUs  ma^  also.  The  complexion  of  the  relatioiVi 

china  mitros"    The  stalking  horse  of  ship  defies  my  s^bility  to  unravel, 

fftlse  patriotisms  pregnant  with  qoib-r  His  chapter  on  national  character 

bostibles,  has  entered  the  city — l^t  isperfectlvSocraticjdlweareenablBd 

its  ri^tfUl  goardiana  b^WAro  of  the  to  know  from  it  ia^  that  we  know  no« 

eiq>losion !  thing.    Nor  is  this  a|  all  surprising^ 

But  to  return  to  our  more  imm^diAt^  the  reader  h^ng  prepared  for  that  re-i 

subject — ^is  it  possible  thai  any  man  of  suit  by  the  initiatory  sentence.  ^^  Theiv 

the  present  day  who  can  write,  off  any  is,"  says  our  author,  "  nothing  more 


man  who  can  read,  would  take  such 
paragraphs  as  the  following  for  En^ 
iich  composition,  or  for  any  other  than 
a  design  to  burlesque  the  tawdry  a^o- 
tations  of  false  taste  ?  Talking  of  the 
river  Shannon,  to  which  he  ascribes 
the  protection  of  some  of  the  old  Mi^ 
lesian  stock,  who  dwelt  in  the  remote 
region  on  its  western  side,  not  reooU 
looting  that  a  fine  and  navigable  river 
would  rather  invite  the  invadar,  had 
there  been  anything  on  the  other  side 
worth  invading,  he  thus  proceeds,--^ 
''There  is  something  in  the  serene 
inagnificenee  of  the  Shannon,  rolling 
his  long  line  of  waves  in  splendid  con- 
tinuity, and  spreading  occasionally 
into  vast  lakes,  and  exoibiting  in  the 
bosom  of  his  great  waters  a  thousand 
beautiful  islets,"  (Irregular  lakes,  and 
thousands  of  islets,  being,  I  suppose,  the 
Milesian  idea  of  long  and  splendid 
continuity,  as  waves  are  of  serenity,) 
'*  Like,"  (who  can  guess  what?  why, 
like)  '^  the  expansions  of  some  mighty 
mind  in  the  stillness  of  deep  thought, 
or,"  (if  that  will  not  do,  iflce  what  is 
the  very  reverse  of  it,)  "like  the  flow- 
ing of  a  rich  imagination,  wave  tum-^ 
bling  over  wave,  until  at  length  it  disn 
plays"  (what?)  "its  fairy  formations 
sparkling  upon  a  calm  and  sunny  sur- 
fkce."  The  same  brilliancy  of  thought 
and  language,  wave  tumbUng  over 
wave  in  beautiful  disorder,  adorns  the 
whole  passage,  which  thus  happily  con* 
dudes:  "  Here  we  meet"  (that  is 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains  of 
Cunnemara  and  Clare,)  "at  every  step, 
a  wild  and  fantastic  luxmiance  of  im^ 
agination,  the  literary  genius  of  the 
bog,  and  the  poet  of  the  glen  and 
mountain ;  rude  and  often  ludicrous  ins^ 
dications,"  (I  defy  any  Englishman^ 
native  or  imported,  to  teU  of  what,) 
« of  the  richness  of  the  soil !"  The 
chapter  on  Ireland  coodudes,  consist- 
ently, it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  bull. 
Ireland,  he  tells  us,  though  inferior  in 
power  and  prosperity,  is,  however^ 
England's  eldest  sister — she  is  also  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  country  in  Eun 
vopoy  ^go,  she  is  her  youngest  eiater 


real,  or  better  understood  tl^n  na« 
^awA  chara^jter/'-^Had  he  stopped 
hercj  and  gone  on  to  the  ladies,  the 
theme  of  his  next  chapter,  all  would 
have  been  well ;  it  was  perfectly  unne^ 
cessary  to  explain  a  thing,  than  whi^ 
'^  notning  was  more  reaLor  better  un«( 
derstopd. '  But  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  period,  like  the  obverse  of  a  meda]^ 
presents  b,  new  and  quite  dissimilar 
picture,  "  and  yet  it  is  an  abstract  idiM 
of  no  small  complexity,"  that  is,  it  ian 
thing  unreal,  and  very  hard  to  ho 
understood.  Headers  may  take  their 
choice;  such  as  follow  the  author's 
guidance,  however,  will  abide  by  the 
latter.  His  account  of  Irish  authors  and 
orators,  shews  not  only  much  critical 
acumen,  but  some  novelty,  particular*, 
ly  in  making  Swift  junior  to  BurkOx 
Grattan,  and  Curran,  and  rankingbixa 
among  the  orators  of  Irehuid.  Tom 
Moore  is  an  especial  favouritej  hutun« 
fortunately  has  been  classed  among  ibe 
harpers,  rather  than  the  poets  oflreif 
land,  probably  because  he  forgot  tp 
look  into  his  dictionary  for  the  word 
minstrel. 

The  next  in  ord^  is  th^  chapter 
upon  Irish  women>  to  whom,  in  addi^* 
tion  to  their  native  charms,  and  alw 
most  unequalled  accomplishments,  he 
has  given  a  quality  certainly  attribun 
table  to  the  women  of  no  other  couDn 
try  sinoe  the  time  of  the  Amazons. 
"  The  women  of  Ireland  represent  th^ 
national  character  better  than  the  other 
sex."  This  was  intended  for  a  camfdi^ 
ment,  no  doubt;  yet  after  the  definitbi^ 
of  national  character^  which  has  been 
just  now  quoted,  the  degree  of  praiso 
soconferredmayadmitof question*  For 
what  is  it  they  represent?  is  it  not  an 
'^  abstract  idea  of  no  small  complexi«i 
ty  ?"  The  explanation  is,  indeed^  conu 
plimentary,  for  it  gives  them  all  the 
"  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulnessi 
and  devotedness  of  the  Irish  heart, 
leaving  to  the  other  sex,  all  its  "  dd« 
pravity,  and  all  its  fierceness."  I  shall 
not  bo  ungaUant  enough  to  dispute 
the  praise^  thQugh  I  (l^eny  the  repre» 
aeut^tion^  pot  b^Uig  ahte  to  oomdve 
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how  a  national  character^  in  which    I  believe  so^  if  he  has  any  valued,  or 

great  vices  are  mingled  with  great  vir-     valuable  friends  at  all.  I  should  be  glad 

tnes,  can  be  best  represented  by  ex-     ""  * ^  " •  »^ 

CeUence  without  a  fault. 

In  one  of  his  observations,  where  he 

draws  a  parallel  between  French  and 

Irish  ladies,  I  cannot  concur, — "  The 

French  woman  dwells  and  delights  in 

mystery — the  Irish  woman  in  the  light,*' 

Perhaps  there  has  been  a  t3rpographi- 

cal  error,  which  has  made  the  ladies 

change  places,  for  as  it  stands,  their 

characters  are  unquestionally  reversed. 

I  never  understood  that  French  ladies 
affected  mystery  in  anything,  not  even 
in  their  gallantries,  and  it  is  perfectly 
undeniable  that  there  are  some  things 
of  which  Irish  ladies  make,  and,  I 
hope,  will  continue  to  make  a  mystery, 
which  are  done  by  French  ladies  with- 
out the  least  scruple  in  open  daylight. 
I  don't  think  they  order  these  matters 
better  in  France,  and,  therefore,  though 
he  and  I  differ  in  the  statement,  we 
agree  in  the  praise.  We  also  agree  en- 
tirely in  another  observation,  and  a 


to  know  what  meaning  is  hete  annexed 
to  the  word  *'  prejudices,"  for  thia  is 
the  first  instance  of  exemption  ftom 
them  I  have  ever  met    Some  may  be 
less  biassed  by  prc^judices  than  others  ; 
but  aU  have  them,  and  this  very  disr 
claimer  of  their  influence,  inter primoi. 
This   gentleman's   fourth  chapter 
professes  to  treat  of  the  policy  of  Eng« 
land,  the  most  part  of  which  referring 
to  times  long  past,  and  somewhat  bet-* 
ter  detailed  by  pi^ceding  writers,  oc- 
cupies room  very  useleraly  in  a  ¥rark 
intending  to  promote  the  present  wel- 
fare of  Ireland.    Even  on  beaten  sub- 
jects, however,  jngenui^  wUl  find 
means  to  novelize.    Lord  Stra£S»d'9 
character  and  conduct,  in  particular,  ai« 
curiously  related.     *'  Lord  Straffitrd,** 
he  tells  us,  ^'  conceived  himself  •!  H-« 
berty  to  practise  all  manner  of  enor- 
mities."—«' This  able  minister,"  he 
says  afterwards,  '*  keeping  an  eyeimon 
his  masters  interests^  administereotjv- 


deep  one  it  is — that  the  women  of  Ire-    justice  and  oppression  with  an  equai 
luid  are  all  Irish.    Unwilling  as  I  am     hand  to  all  parties."     Here  we  have 


to  deduct  from  their  merits,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt  one  part  of  his  pa- 
negyric, "  that  they  sooner  free  them- 
selves from  the  trammels  of  party  pre- 
judices, and  sectarian  antipathies." 
Weak  minds  are  most  easily  held  in 
trammels ;  and  even  his  gallantry  will 
hardly  allow  superior  strength  of  mind 
to  the  fair  objects  of  his  adoration.  It 
is  a  pity  this  writer  did  not  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  composition  of  a  novel. 
The  store-house  of  imagination,  from 
which  novelists  are  free  to  draw  their 
facts,  is  a  very  unsafe  repository  for 
those  of  the  statist,  or  the  nistorian. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  draw 
his  own  character.  Few  are  capable  of 
doing  it  impartially,  and  they  who  are, 
have  too  much  sense  to  think  of  ob- 
taining credit  by  self-praise.  Mr  O'- 
Driscdl  thus  exhibits  his  pretensions  to 
superior  knowledge  of  British  policy, 
and  the  difficult  task  of  legislating  for 
Ireland — ''  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  of 
no  party ;  but  our  leaning  to  party  is 
without  enmity  or  acrimxyiiy.  We  can 
value  merit,  admire  genius,  and  love 
goodness,  wherever  we  find  it"  (But 
one  need  not  find  it  unless  he  chooses.) 
'*  We  are  not  without  some  political 
partiaUties ;  but  we  profess  to  have  no 
prejudices,  and  we  happen  to  have  some 
valued  friends  among  those  from  whom 
we  differ  in  important  points."  Truly 


novelty  with  a  witness  !  First,  to  coUi* 
ceive  himself  at  liberty  tojpractise'att 
manner  of  enormities,  and  in  ccmae- 
quence  thereof  to  administer  injustice 
and  oppression  alike  to  all,  forms  a 
summary  of  the  quaUties  which  con- 
stitute an  able  minister.  Surely  his 
denial  of  ability  to  the  ministers  of 
the  present  day,  must  be  coDsidacedas 
no  small  compliment  Secondly^  we 
are  informed,  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  Charles  the  First  that  his  prime  mi- 
nister should  administer  ii\ju8tioe  and 
oppression  to  all  parties.  Croniwell 
himself  never  made  such  a  chaxge,  and 
if  Mr  O'Driscoll,  who  seems  unac- 
quainted with  English  history,  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  we  ac- 
count of  that  unfortunateiking's  raga, 
he  will  find  that  the  accusers  ofhis 
&ithful  minister  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  even  one  instance  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  on  him.  How 
could  that  tbohsh  historian,  David 
Hume,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  nO' 
religious  partialities,  write  Uiua:— i- 
'*  The  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Strafford  are  28  in  number,  and  re- 
gard his  conduct  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  York,  as  Deputy  Li^tOP 
nant  of  Ireland,  as  Counsellor  orX!oi»- 
mander  in  England.  But  though  foor 
months  were  employed  in  framing  the 
accusation,  and  all  Strafford's  apswcn 
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jrere  CKtemporary,  it  appeals  from 
comparison,  not  only  that  he  was  fzee- 
^roni  the  crime  of  treason,  but  that  his 
a>nduety  making  allowance  for  human 
infirputy,  exposed  to  such  severe  scrur 
dny,  was  innpcent,  and  even  laudabla 

'^  In  the  government  of  Irdand,  his 
administration  had  been  equally  pro*- 
motive  of  his  master's  interest,  and 
thai  vfihe  wl^ecU  committed  to  his  carck 
A  large  debt  he  had  paid  off;  he  had 
U£t  a  considerable  siTm  in  the  ezdie^ 
quer ;  the  revenues,  whioh  before  never 
answered  the  diarges  of  government, 
were  now  raised  to  be  eoual  to  them* 
4i  small  standing  army,  mrmorly  kept 
in  no  arda,  was  augmented,  and  was 
governed  by  the  most  exact  disd^ne^ 
and  a  great  fbrce  was  there  raised  an4 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  king's  au- 
thontjr,  against  tne  Scots  covenanters." 
(Tenrible  enormities !) 

^'Indpstrv,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
were  introduced  among  that  savage 
peo]^"  (What  profanation  of  the 
T^nrian  descendants !)  ''  The  shippins 
of  the  kingdom  augmented  a  himdred 
fold;  the  customs  trifled  upon  the 
same  rates;  the  exports  doume  in  va^ 
Ine  to  the  imports ;  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly that  of  linen,  introduced  and 
promoted."  (Shocking  enormities !) 
5'  Agriculture,  by  means  of.  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scots  plantations,  gradually 
advancing ;  and  to  sum  up  the  measure 
t£  guilt,  the  Protestant  religion  ear 
couraged  wWiout  the  persecution  or  dU* 
content  of  the  Catholics  /  "  Really  Mr 
Hume's  book  ought  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  of  the  Tyro-Hi- 
berniam  Parliament,  now  sitting  in 
Dublin.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
fellow  mentions  his  authorities,  but 
what  are  ^ey  to  Mr  O'DriscolI's  ipse 
dixit,  who,  though  be  owns  to  some 
partialities,  disclaims  acrimony  and 
enmity,  and  has  no  prejudices. 

Among  many  sagacious  observations, 
Mr  O'Dnscoll  points  out  one  very  seri- 
ous cause  of  national  irritation,  and 
which  is  represented  aa  operating 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  tne  peo^* 
pk,  namely,  the  Custom-house  for* 
malities,  which  are  so  annoying  to  a 
gentleman  travelling  from  Cork  to 
Bristol,  or  a  trader  uiipping  his  wares 
fhmi  one  of  those  towns  to  the  other* 
'^  It  may  be  thought,"  he  says,  "  that 
these  duties  and  Custom-house  regu- 
lations have  but  litUe  efibct  upon  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  nations."  (So 
it  may  indeed,  the  more  especially  aa 
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of  Ireland's  seven  miU&oiia,  thete  wpa 
but  a  few  hundreds  that  know,  oim 
titUe  of  the  matter.)  ''  We  know  tbsy 
have  a  verv  serious  influence,  and  tba 
worst  is  tJieir  moral  eflfect  upon  the 
mindsof the/w)p^."  Thati8,upon  thoae 
whoareignorantof  their  verjr  existence  f 

**  We  were  told,"  says  this  sagacious 
politician,  *^  that  the  county  of  Cork 
was  to  be  like  the  county  of  Kent  or 
Sttffbik,  so  complete  was  to  be  the 
union  between  the  two  countries.  But 
the  trader  who  ships  his  wares  fromi 
Cork  to  Bristol,  or  the  gentleman  who 
travels  for  business  or  pleasure,  firom 
one  town  to  the  other,  will  find  to  his 
cost  and  annoyance^  that  this  imagi* 
nary  unity  is  no  more  than  a  name»" 
He  need  not  travel  quite  so  fkr  to  maloe 
that  discovery.  '*  He  wiU  be  able  to 
discern  no  diatinction  in  the  fcmnalbi 
ties  At,"  t.  e.  the  Cork  man,  '^  has  to 
encoimter,  whether  he  come  from 
Cork,  ox  Dublin,,  or  Brest,  or  Bouiv 
deaux  1"  I  believe  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  find  no  distinction  between  thia 
passage  and  absolute  nonsense. 

Towards  the  conclusi<m  of  his  chap* 
ter  on  Policy,  he  assumes  a  menacing 
attitude,  of  which  let  our  readers  b^ 
ware.  ''This  policy,"  of  which  the 
dreadfhl  annoyance  of  the  assumed 
Cork  gentlanan  and  trader,  forms  a 
materul  part,  ''  is  full  of  periL  In 
our  days  no  partial  or  injurious  svatem 
of  government  can  endure.  It  it  is 
thought  safe  because  of  the  weakness 
of  Ireland,  this  too  is  a  mistake.  Ire* 
land  is  not  weak.  She  is  pow,  but  po* 
verty  has  sometimes  the  strength  of 
desperation.  She  has  been  disciplined 
by  ner  own  repeated  insurrections ;  she 
has  been  trained  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  she  is  nowfuU 
of  veteran  soldiers,  the  conquerors  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  field  of 
Waterloo !'! 

We  may  smile  at  folly,  vanity,  and 
ignorance ;  we  may  make  allowance  for 
£e  misguidings  o£  prepossession,  and 
the  ardour  of  party  attachment,  but 
bold  and  barefisiced  fidsehood  calls  finr 
unequivocsl  reprobation.  To  say  no- 
thing of  making  Irishmen  the  conquer 
rors  of  Waterloo,  &c  which  may  be 
set  down  as  simple  folly,  Mr  O'DrisooU 
knows,  what  no  Irishman,  even  wkh 
half  braina,  can  be  ignorant  of,  that 
Ire^d,  so  fiur  fh>m  being/«j^  of  thoae 
veteran  sQldiera,  contains  at  thia  mo- 
ment exceedingly  few,  (save  those  wbb 
continue  attached  lo  the  army  nowMi 
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duty  here)  and  that  those  few  resem- 
ble the  arguments  in  his  octavo  vo- 
lumes. We  very  seldom  meet  one,  and 
when  we  do^  he  is  generally  lame.  But 
were  it  otherwise^  so  unfortunate  is  he 
in  every  attempt  at  argument^  that  the 
very  circumstance,  wnich,  supposing 
the  administration  a  had  one,  he  brings 
forward  in  terrorem,  would  operate  as 
encouragement,  viz.  baffled  insurgents^ 
and  veteran  soldiers,  pensioned  by  the 
very  government  they  are  to  pulldown, 
and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  re- 
sume their  ranks  in  its  defence. — O 
lepidum  caput ! 

The  whole  of  his  chapter  on  Eng- 
lish policy  presents  such  a  jumble  of 
inconerendes  and  inconsistencies^  that 
it  is  like  Pindar's  definition,  <rtuat  ev«^ 
— ^the  dream  of  a  shadow ;  and  much 
more  resembles  the  wildness  of  a 
dream,  than  the  sober  production  of  a 
waking  mind.  "  There  is,"  he  tells  us, 
*'  a  moral  power  which  has  assumed 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  will 
rule  henceforth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  I  wish  it  would  exert  some  of 
its  influence  over  our  political  instruc- 
tors. Well,  what  is  to  become  of  those 
subject  kings  ?  Why,  they  are  to  be 
for  a  while  at  war  with  this  omnipo- 
tent power,  which  has  assumed  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  then 
you  will  suppose,  of  course,  that  they 
are  to  sufier  the  fate  of  rebels,  and  hie 
dethroned.  No  such  thing — they 'are 
to  remain  in  statu  quo  in  every  thing 
but  name — they  will  become  lords 
lieutenant,  and  after  lowering  their 
'^  crownsand  sceptres"  before  this  ima- 
ginary potentate,  he,  or  she,  or  it,  for 
you  may  take  your  choice,  "  will  con- 
firm their  vicegerency  as  a  reward  for 
their  rebellion,  and  then  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  world !"  If  peace  comes 
not  till  then.  Heaven  help  the  world. 
At  present  the  kings  of  the  earth  seem 
to  have  the  advantage ;  and  truly,  if  by 
moral  power  be  meant  modern  reform, 
Jacobinical  influence,  disregardsif  re- 
ligion, and  factious  opposition  to  an- 
cient establishments,  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  wish  success  to  the  new  po- 
tentate. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  occurring  in 
Mr  O'DriscolVs  book,  is  really  hardly 
conceivable.  Mark  the  following  pas- 
sage, with  which  I  shall  close  my  ob- 
servations on  his  chapter  of  Policy, 

**  Ireland  is  nearly  in  the  situation 
in  which  France  was  pievious  to  the 
Revolution,  or  perhaps  a  worse  one." 


( Whether  betterorwone>  notwd  taani^ 
tries  could  be  less  alike  than  Fnnoe 
and  Ireland.)  '^  A  population  crowded 
to  excess,  without  employtntet,nid  al* 
most  without  fbod.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  state  that  witr  and 
agriculture  should  form  the  stapFe  of 
that  kingdom."  {AngUce,  France^  Hi* 
bernice,  Ireland.)  It  is  dangeroas  to 
tamper  with  the  staple  of  any  coon* 
try. '  Unquestionably  when  war  is  the 
staple.  ''But  the  peace  hat  utterly 
destroyed  the  twofold  staple  of  Ire- 
land."  Not  quite,  for  Captain  Rod: 
keeps  up  the  war,  and  theoidy  diflfef'- 
ence  between  her  agricultoie  ill  war 
and  her  agriculture  in  peace  is^  that 
the  price  of  its  produce  is  greatly  d^ 
minisbed.  ''What  will  the  goverti* 
ment  now  do  for  this  people,  fcnr  whoni 
thenr  first  provided  a  staple,  and  then 
took  it  away?"  Ridiculous  pucaili- 
ty.  So  the  government  of  £i^and 
undertook  and  maintained  a  hmg, 
doubtful,  dangerous,  and  expenaive 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
staple  for  Ireland,  and  when  wis 
grand  object  was  obtained,  fearmgthat 
Ireland  would  grow  too  rich,  wim  her 
usual  talent  for  mi^ovemment,  she 
made  peace  for  the  maUdous  porpoee 
of  taking  it  away ! 

In  the  appendix  to  his  second  vo- 
lume, Mr  O'DriscoU  quotes  a  passage 
from  Mr  Burke's  letter  to  his  son, 
which  strongly  reproves  the  eonti- 
nuation  of  any  practice  calculated  to 
recal  the  memory  of  things  long  past, 
and  which  in  their  revival  eannot  &il 
to  produce  and  foster  disunion,  diaoon^ 
tent,  and  irritation.  The  sentiment 
was  good,  and  the  admonition  aeaaon* 
able.  Retrospect  furnishes  nothing 
very  flattering  to  the  mind  of  an  inteU 
ligent  Irishman  of  any  part^,  previoiia 
at  lea^^t  to  the  reign  of  the  third  Greorge; 
Our  business  is  to  look  forward;  to 
bury,  if  possible,  in  nrudent  obUviiHij, 
scenes  of  disgraceful  and  calanotoua 
occurrence,  whoever  might  have  been 
the  actors ;  to  reflect,  that  what  la 
done  cannot  be  undone,  and  to  bend 
the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  to  pro- 
mote present,  and  establish  Aitare 
prosperity.  This  is  unquestionaUy 
the  mode  of  proceeding  which  a  true 
patriot  should  adopt,  and  one  which 
no  country,  in  want  of  improvement, 
more  imperiously  demands  than  our 
own.  Of  this  Lethean  draught,  tboog^ 
Mr  O'DriscoU  has,  to  do  him  justice^ 
drank  pretty  largely,  as  &r  as 
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die  &ults  and  offbnces  of  his  own  &- 
vourites^  yet  it  has  not  only  served  to 
4)uicken  ms  recollection  of  the  pristine 
errors  and  criminalities  of  those  against 
whom  his  enmity  is  directed,  hut  even 
to  suhject  them  to  charges  and  impu<« 
tations  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 
They  not  only  get  no  credit  for  any 
good  done,  or  intended  to  be  done,  but 
are  obliged  to  hear  the  double  load  of 
other  men's  sins  and  their  own.  Of 
everything  purely  Irish  the  very  faults 
are  virtues ;  of  everything  in  which 
English  blood,  English  manners,  or 
English  policy  is  concerned,  the  very 
virtues  are  construed  into  crimes.  This 
may  accord  well  enough  with  the  blind 
zeal  of  a  partizan,  but  is  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  have  no  prejudices. 
However  justly  we  may  blame  th<§  fre- 
quent ill  policy  of  England,  however 
justly  we  may  censure  the  occasional 
misconduct  of  English  settlers  and 
their  descendants,  we  must  not  forget 
that  those  wlio  are  made  to  complain 
so  loudly  of  them  were  frail,  fallible, 
and  erring  mortals  themselves,  and 
frequently  the  cause  of  their  own  ca- 
lamities. 

Did  they  never  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence, treachery,  cruelty,  or  atrocity, 
imposing  on  their  objects  the  necessi- 
ty of  seQ^defence,  and  the  expediency 
of  providing  against  similar  aggres- 
sion ?  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
reverse  Mr  O'Driscoll's  picture,  and 
to  shew  that,  in  arts,  in  knowledge,  in 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  humanity 
of  conduct,  the  general  advantage  was 
in  favour  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  not  in 
consequence  of  natural  superiority,  but 
of  derivation  from  a  more  civilized 
stock;  that  if  their  acts  were  some- 
times cruel  or  unkind,  their  humanity 
and  kindness  were  also  often  requited 
by  treachery  and  ingratitude;  that 
the  state  of  Ireland,  under  her  native 
chiefs,  was  a  state  of  barbarous  vas- 
salage, petty  tyranny,  and  perpetual 
commotion ;  that  her  own  barbarism 
has  been  a  principal  cause  of  her  own 
sufferings;  and  that  her  great  mis- 
fortune, as  a  nation,  is,  that  she  had 
not  sense,  or  spirit,  or  if  Mr  O'DriscoU 
pleases,  luck  enough  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  ancient  superstition,  and, 
like  the  Sister  Island,  availing  herself 
of  the  light  of  Reformation,  become 
entitled  to  a  full  participation  of  all 
the  blessings  which  accompany  the 
possession  of  spiritual  as  well  as  civil 


liberty.  But  I  willingly  decline  an 
argument,  useless  if  successful,  and 
iniurious  under  every  pcnnt  of  view. 
They  who  have  this  country's  good  at 
heart,  instead  of  bringing  forward 
questions  leading  to  interminable  dis- 
pute, recollections  tending  to  revive 
animosity,  discussions  only  calculated 
to  irritate  and  inflame,  will  endeavour 
to  throw  the  kind  veil  of  oblivion  over 
the  past  faults  and  failings  of  oZ^.  They 
will  not  do  what  those  who  are  pleased 
to  call  themselves  representatives  of 
the  native  population  are  doing,  they 
will  not  foment  turbulence,  embitter 
dissension,  disseminate  discontent,  re- 
vile authority,  and  give  a  loose  to  the 
malignant  feelings  of  the  heart,  undqr 
the  shallow  pretence  of  healing  Uie 
wounds,  removing  the  grievances,  and 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
They  will  not  act  as  MrO'DriscoU  has 
done — ^first,  employ  the  sanction  of 
Mr  Burke's  great  name  for  reprobating 
the  revival  of  things  better  forgot, 
and,  next,  present  their  readers  with 
laboured  chapters  on  obsolete  grie- 
vances, on  the  penal  laws,  an'd  on  the 
rebellion  of  1798 ;  subjects  so  happily 
calculated  to  sooih,  to  conciliate,  to 
edify,  and  to  amend  ! 

His  motive  for  exhibiting  to  public 
view,  a  horrible  and  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  penal. inflictions,  with  which, 
he  is  compelled  to  confess,  the  Pro- 
testants of  present  times  have  nothing 
to  do,  I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  con- 
jecture. "  The  memory,"  according 
to  his  own  admission,  '^  was  fading 
away,  and  would  soon  be  past."  There 
was  some  excuse  for  bringing  up  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  because  it  gave  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  two  favourite 
propensities,  one  of  abusing  the  King's 
ministers,  who  are  shrewdly  suspected 
of  exciting  rebellion  for  the  pleasure  of 
putting  it  down ;  and  another  of  ex- 
tolling the  heroic  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  Irish  rebels.  His  view  of  that 
calamitous  event,  and  the  reflections 
which  accompany  it,  form  the  very 
worst  essay  I  nave  ever  seen  upon  the 
subject.  Probably  Mr  O'Driscoll  has 
heard  of,  certainly  he  has  never  seen, 
the  Examination  and  Confessions  of 
Arthur  O'Connor,  and  other  memhera 
of  the  Irish  Directory  bef(»«  the  Houae 
of  Lords.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
them  to  his  perusal.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  statement  of  authenticated  flicts,  and, 
therefore,  not  41]  together  in  the  direct  , 
line  of  his  favourite  studies ;  but  they 
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are,  netertheless,  both  interesting  and    probably  entitled  to  nearly  the 


'?» 


Of. 


extraordinary. 

*'  Sed  quo  nunc  tendis?"  Let  me 
consider  what  I  am  about*— wasting 
words  in  exposing  and  animadverting 
en  errors,  improprieties,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  misstatements,  too  palpable  to 
escape  any  intelligent  reader's  detec- 


degree  of  credit.  One  of  hia  eondn- 
sions  is  perfectly  logical,  tfoTidcd  yoa 
allow  his  premises — Titliet  are  the 
frreatest  evil — ^Tithes  belong  fo  the 
Established  Clergy — Jgyyo—duipietcsfl 
die  clergy,  and  abolish  the  efttaUiah- 
ment,  and  the  thing  is  done,  Q.  E.  D. 


tion.    If  such  a  work  be  capable  of  Captain  Rock  knows  something  move 

making  an  impression  on  the  public  of  the  matter — ^He  indeed  made  tidies 

mind,  then  are  we  indeed  returned  to  his  pretext,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 

what  Mr  O'Driscoll  calls  the  dimness  can  to  feel  his  strength,  he  despised 

(f  antiquity.    That,  in  such  a  jumble  tne  petty  claimant  and  tarnea  his 


of  sulgects,  the  reader  will  sometimes 
stumble  upon  a  just  thou^t,  an  au- 
^endcated  fact,  or  an  advisable  mea- 
sure, is  indeed  true ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 


arms  against  the  landlofd;  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  the  ^ect- 
ment  of  the  Bishops,  proud  as  they  are 
of  their  lawn-sleeves  and  mitres,  and 


Bible  perhaps  to  find  a  composition  of  the  spoliation  of  the  univenities,  €!>• 

the  same  length  in  which  they  are  jectionable  as  they  may  be  with  ilwir 

more  rare.   Lady  Morgan  herseu,  the  old-fashioned  Greek  said  Latin,  and 

neplus  uUra  of  Hibernian  impudence.  Divinity,  and  so  forth,  would,  upon 


is  not  more  giddy  in  assertion,  more 
regardless  of  logical  inference,  or  more 
at  varianoe  with  ^classical  propriety. 
But  I  carry  the  comparison  no  further. 
Mr  O'DriscoU  is,  I  believe,  an  honest 
and  a  religious  man.  His  errors  spring 
not  from  the  heart,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
charge  him  with  anything  worse  than 
setting  up  for,  what  he  has  been  un- 


the  whole,  be  attended  with  national 
advantage.  This  at  leastls  the  opinion 
of  many  wise  men,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment also,  with  a  few  notable  exoep-^ 
tions.  True  indeed  it  ia,  that  those 
seminaries  are  not  necessary  for  pio« 
ducing  such  writers  as  Mr  0*1)1110011, 
such  politicians  as  the  Dublin  Coih- 


fortunately  led  to  think  himself— 'A    irentionists,  such  reformers  ae  the  fta^ 


Wise  Man.  He  is  more  than  singly 
wise-*he  is  an  host  in  himself.  The 
style  of  his  annunciations  not  merely 
resembles  that  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  it  goes  beyond 
them — their  we  is  at  most  recommend- 
atory, his  we  is  dictatorial.  They  con- 
fine themselves  to  some  particular  in- 
quiry, his  range  is  unlimited*— the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all 
pass  in  review  before  him,  all  present 
tiie  same  facility  of  decision,  the  same 
confidence  of  certitude,  and  are  all 


dicals,  and  such  subjects  as  the  Bock- 
ites. 

'^  Sed  tandem  amoto  mieramua 
serialudo.^  We  have  dwelt  rather 
too  long  in  the  region  of  fblljr  and 
fkble,  and  I  am  weary  of  ganging  an 
empty  vessel.  A  calm  inqtnry  mto  the 
real  state  of  afikirs  h&e,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable, if  it  were  but  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing. 

Next  month  then,  for  fiedi  fidlda 
and  pastures  new. 

a.s. 


%♦  I  am  willing  to  impute  Mr  O'DriscoU's  error  to  the  weakness  of  his 
head — ^but  what  am  I  to  think  of  the  following  note,  vol.  I.  p.  136;  Had 
he  stated  it  on  hearsay,  we  might  have  supposed  it  a  fair  miiz,  like  oile 
of  those  which  have  passed  current  with  the  wise  Wakefield  ;  had  it  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  report  transmitted  from  a  preceding  generalibn, 
one  might  allow  for  the  embellishments  of  a  creative  fancy ;  but  it  is  not 
a  little  puzzling  under  the  statement  of  "  me  have  knowsJ*  Miraca* 
lous  or  extravagant  opinions  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  peculiar  confoiw 
mation  of  brain.  Miraculous  or  extravagant  fiicts,  of  which  this  andUHr's 
book  treats  pretty  largely,  rest  for  the  most  part  on  traditionary  nunmir, 
or  the  credit  of  others — ^both  of  which  support,  and  the  former  partfcu- 
larly  gives  a  fine  scope  to  poetic  imagination.  Thus,  when  in  toL  L  p. 
14,  he  tells  us  that  "  she  (Ireland)  has  enjoyed  no  peace  that  ooaM  be 
called  peace  for  the  last  thousand  years  ,*  that  during  this  period  she  has 
been  three  times  a  wooded  wilderness,"  (uninhabited  of  course,)  '^  and 
that  three  times  the  plough  has  passed"  (on  men's  shoulders  beyood 
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question^  there  being  no  other  way  conceivable)  ''over  even  her  high  hills!" 
these  indeed  are  facts  which  the  reader  will  vainly  endeavour  to  find  ip 
any  historic  record^  for  a  very  obvious  reason — namely^  because  they  ne- 
ver happened ;  but  though  positively  asserted  by  Mr  O'Driscoll,  we  we 
not  to  consider  them  as  guaranteed  by  the  testimony  of  his  actual  obser* 
vatiouj  his  life  having  adorned  only  tne  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of 
the  said  millenium.  Vestry  abuses,  however,  he  states,  as  coming  within 
his  personal  knowledge.  *'  We  (he  says)  have  known  20L*  charged  for 
washing  a  surplice,  which  was  proved  to  have  been  washed  three  times 
in  the  year.  In  the  parish  where  this  was  an  annual  item,  the  whole 
ordinary  charges  for  the  service  of  the  church  were  nearly  1000^  a- year, 
exclusive  of  repairs."  Mr  O'Driscoll  was  enumerating,  among  other 
public  injuries  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Churdi 
m  Ireland,  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  power  of  vestries  to  levy  money  in 
the  several  parishes,  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  church.  This  power, 
he  says,  the  churchwardens  employ  for  the  private  emolument  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends ;  and  if  his  account  be  correct*  the  ofiice  of  church- 
warden must  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  situations  in  the  realm ;  I 
really  wonder  how  it  has  so  long  escaped  the  lynx  eye  of  Government 
patronage*  Yet,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  there  is  no  office 
parishioners  are  lefis  willing  to  accept  than  the  post  of  churchwarden— 
with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  concealing  the  emoluments.  I  have  frequently 
heard  them  complain  of  loss,  and  know  the  complaint  to  be  true.  Mr 
O'Driscoll,  however,  tells  us,  that  he  knows  a  parish  where  the  sum  of 
61,  iSs,  ^.  is  annually  charged  for  one  washing  of  a  surplice,  which  the 
prudence  of  the  churchwardens,  who  allow  it  to  be  washed  only  three 
times,  forbids  to  amount  to  more  than  SO/,  per  annum.  The  charge  is 
certainly  high,  but  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  expenditure,  of  which  I 
wish  he  haa  given  the  items,  amounting  {exclusive  of  repairs)  to  near 
1 000/1  per  annum.  The  parson,  before  whom  all  those  accounts  are 
passed,  and  whose  influence  generally  preponderates  in  the  vestry,  must 
have  had  some  good  pickings  out  of  it,  though  Mr  O'Driscoll,  I  suppose 
out  of  respect  to  the  cloth,  does  not  include  him,  at  least  expressly, 
among  those  who  pocket  the  booty.  His  words  are,  *'  A  few  Protestants 
collected  at  vestry,  have  the  power  of  voting- the  property  of  the  Catho^ 
Kc  parishioners  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  in  the  shape  of  money  for 
repairs  of  the  church,  for  music,  for  sextons,"  &c.  I  must  of  course  sup- 
pose, that  he  speaks  of  country  churches  and  parishes,  those  of  cities  and 
large  towns  being  under  a  diflrerent  system.  Now,  I  am  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  most  parishes  in  his  own  county,  and  particularly  with 
those  of  Mr  O'Driscoll's  vicinity ;  and  yet  I  am  as  much  to  seek  for  any- 
thing like  the  sentence  to  whicn  he  alludes  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  Kamschatka.  To  be  sure,  he  speaks  of  Ireland  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  if  challenged  to  produce  the  instance  m  'this  diocese,  may  re- 
fer us  to  the  North,  and  give  us  Southerns  the  consolation  of  seeing  it 
enrolled  among  the  other  enormities  of  the  Orange  faction.  If  beat  out 
of  that  province,  and  even  out  of  Leinster,  still  he  has  the  Wilds  of 
Connaught  open,  to  which  friendly  retreat  of  aboriginal  civilization,  no- 
body wffl  probably  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  him.  Really,  were  I 
a  churchman,  I  should  be  disposed  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
O'Driscoll  at  the  next  Episcopal  visitation,  for  his  powerful  though  un- 
intended support  of  the  Establishment ;  because  the  criminator  who  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  falsehood  in  support  of  his  charges,  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  evidences  for  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 

G.  S. 

•  Scotch,  qu.  ?— C.  N. 
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SHORT  RULES  FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE  RESPECTING  THE  EVIDENCE  Or  MIRACLES. 

TO****        ••*•  jgQ^  DUBLIN. 

Dear  Sir^  very  foundations  of  Chritdan  trath 

You  frequently  complain  that  the  are  so  insolently  attacked;  these  thhus 

afiairs  of  Ireland  fail  to  excite  a  due  in  oomhlnation  have  assiuned  a  now-; 

degree  of  attention ;  and  that^  happen  ty  of  aspect  startling  even  to  those  wbo 

-what  may  in  ^our  devoted  country^  were  most  familiar  vrith  the  anonudiee 

(as  the  phrase  is)  the  sister  kingdoms  that  make  your  history  remaxkahle- 

are  as  little  interested  as  with  the  oc-  Amongst  our  own  clergy,  I  am  wdl 

currences  in  China  or  Japan.    It  is  aware  that  there  are  many  exodlent 

very  hard  that  I  cannot  succeed  in  men^  who  shrink  £rom  the  bare  auspi- 

convincing  you  that  such  complaints  cion  of  controversy^  knowing  how  hard 

have  no  foundation ;  whatever  may  a  thing  it  is  to  sail  on  that  stormy  sea, 

have  been  the  case  heretofore^  I  am  and  keep  their  Christian  oourse  with 

quite  persuaded,  the  time  for  this  la-  steadiness.  But  surely  it  would  not  be 

mentation  is  now  passed  away.    In-  in  the  indulgence  dt  a  cofntroversial 

stead  of  the  allied  indifference^  I  spirit  merel^^  if  they^  one  and  all,  had 

find^  go  where  I  will^  an  intense^  I  entered  then:  caveat  against  the  pre-r: 

could  almost  call  it  a  morbid  anxiety^  tensions  of  this  modem  Thaumatm^ 

respecting  your  concerns ;  everywhere  gist,    and  freely  dedared   that   the 

I  perceive  a  disposition  to  treat  you  claims  so  loudly  and  so  pertinadoudy 

like  a  favoured  invalid — all  arrange-  urged,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  ordi- 

ments  are  made  to  bend  to  your  wants  nary  examination ;  that  they  are  ab» 

and  wishes ;  and  if  from  time  to  time  surd^  illusory,  and  blasphemous.  They 

you  prove  yourselves  a  little  froward  should  have  performed  this  duty,  were 

and  unruly,  this  is  regarded  only  as  an  it  only  to  discharge  their  oonsdenoea, 

establishea  case  for  the  exerdse  of  for-  and  to  acquit  themsdves  of  the  debt 

bearance,  and  we  call  upon  each  other  they  owe  their  people ;  and,  in  trotfa, 

not  to  correct  the  faulty  but  to  mourn  there  would  be  little  room  for  any 

over  the  infirmitv,  arising,  as  all  are  other  motive  to  operate ;  secular  amhi*. 

ready  to  acknowledge,  out  of  the  pe-  tion  would  find  easier  avenues  to  aac- 

culiar  circumstances  of  your  condition,  cess,  and  the  reputation  of  intellectual 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  on  your  part,  novdty  would  hardly  be  attained  in  a 

thus  continually  to  renew  this  obso-  road  so  well  known  and  so  Often  tra- 

lete  complaining ;  still  it  is  impossible  veiled.    For  it  is  no  new  thing  that 

not  to  admit  that  the  mistake  is  par-  the  ^fenders  of  the  Ronoiah  supcrati* 

donable ;  for  it  does  happen,  that,  not-  tions  should  have  resort  to  impoBtuxe 

withstanding  all  our  pains,  ,we  are  and  delusion ;  nor  is  it  new  that  ^e 

sometimes  wholly  at  a  loss  to  make  imposture  should  be  detected,  and  the 

out  what  you  would  have.  We  look  at  delusion  exposed.  The  few  slMHrt  rolea 

your  doings  as  we  would  regard  the  I  am  about  to  submit  through  you  to 

caprices  of  the  sick  baby  above  alluded  the  judgment  of  all  my  Protestant. 

to,  and  a  pause  of  unfeigned  astonish-  friends  and  brethren,  disdaim  any 

ment  intervenes,  which  you  perhaps  such  pretensions  to  novelty.  They  are 

mistake  for  indifference.    As  an  illus-  written  in  the  understanmng  of  every 

tration  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  would  re-  plain  man,  and  have  already  been  coC* 

fer  to  the  recent  transactions  respecting  lected  and  put  into  form  for  our  uae. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  alleged  mirades.  by  an  eminent  prelate*  of  the  Chuidi 

The  behaviour  of  all  the  parties  con-  of  England. 

nected  with  tfiis  affair,  has  indeed  ex-        An  alleged  display  of  miraciiloua 

cited  no  small  degree  of  astonishment  power,  condfidently  supported  by  along 

in  the  minds  of  all  persons  with  whom  array  of  attestations,  must,  in  the  first 

I  have  conversed.    Those  who  know  instance,  have  a  tendency  to  stagger 

Ireland  best,  were  not  quite  prepared  the  faith  of  sincere  and  unsuspectrng 

for  such  a  display :  The  excess  of  bold-  believers.    ^'  I  have  been  told, '  sum 

ness  exhibited  oy  the  Romish  priest-  an  one  may  perhaps  say  to  himself, 

hood,  the  eager  acquiescence  of  the  ^'  that  the  evidence  of  miracles  Testa 

laity,  and,  above  all,  the  utter  supine-  on  testimony,  and  here  seems  to  be. 

ncss  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  when  the  testimony  in  abundance.    What  shall. 

*  Bishop  Douglas. 
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I  do  then?  Sliall  I,  with  the  Roman-  tS.  Tkaiffohenewr^tiftkmmpiB^ 

hi,  recdve  implicitly  all  that  is  uRS  fords  ground  even  for  a  euspieion  qf 

^j  or^  with  the  sceptic^  reject  every-  fraud,  it  must  be  rejected  entirely,  and 

thing  which  is  not  supported  hy  tne  at  once. 

evidence  of  my  senses  r     To  a  poind  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  any 

thus  wavering,  it  is  impossihle  to  bring  room  for  compromise ;  nor  need  we  he 

either  support  or  consolation^  unless  under  any  apprehension  that  we  shaH 

we  bid  hnn  enter  fearlessly  into  an  in-  weaken  the  authority  either  of  the 

vestigation  of  the  nature  of  the  testi-  Old  or  New  Testament  miracles^  hf 

mbmj  to  which  he  is  required  to  as-  the  most  unsparing    application   of 

sent.    He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  de-  these  rules.    The  events  therein  re« 

dde  £or  himself^  and  to  perceive  that^  -corded  will  not  merely  endure  tibese 

while  the  Protestant  Chnstian  admits  tests,  but  they  will  serve  to  put  their 

the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture^  as  truth  and  strength  in  the  clearest  pohit 

furnishing  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  of  view;  for  by  no  exercise  can  the 

truth  of  revelation^  and  .rejects  those  mind  be  so  wdl  prepared  to  detect 

which  are  told  of  the  Pagans  of  old,  fdsehood,  as  by  being  made  habitually 

or  the  Papists  of  modem  times,  nei-  conversant  with  the   lineaments   of 

ther  this  admission,  nor  this  rejeo-  truth.    But  our  second  rule  will  ad* 

tion>  can  be  consido^  as  arbitrary ;  mit  of  a  more  detailed  explanation. — 

both  rest  on  the  same  foundation  of  A  suspicion  of  fraud  may  reasonably 

reason.     It  is  the  same  exercise  of  exist  in  any  case, 

the  understanding  which  constrains  1.  If  the  accounts  of  the  alleged  mi" 

him  to  yield  his  assent  in  one  case,  racles  were  not  published  to  the  world 

«nd  to  withhold  it  in  the  other. —  till  long  after  ^  time  when  they  are 

Nor  will  he  be  in  the  least  afraid  that  said  to  have  beett  performed. 

by  this  rejection  of  false  miracles  he  2.  If  the  accounts  were  published  at 

should  weaken  either  the  authority  or  a  distancefrom  the  place  where  the  mim 

the  eridence  of  those  which  bear  the  raculous  agency  was  supposed  to  be  mom 
«tamp  of  truth,  any  more  than,  in  thof   nifested, 

occurrences  of  ordinary  hfe,  he  will  3»  J[fat  the  time  when,  and  thej^oee 

hesitate  to  refuse  base  coin,  lest  he  where,  they  are  said  to  have  happened, 

flhoidd  diminish  the  credit  of  that  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  pass  w^stml 

is  genuine.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  due  examination. 

of  fa\ae  miracles  serves^  if  rightly  con-  By  the  application  which  aU  may 

sidared^  as  an  ^ilditional  proofs  that  at  make  for  themselves  of  these  simple 

some  time  and  place  there  must  have  rules^  we  get  rid  at  once  of  the  whole 

been  true  ones ;  just  as  we  know  that  mass  of  l^pendary  folly  by  which  th^ 

'the  coiner  would  never  attempt  his  records  of  the  Romish  Church  u'e  dis- 

fraud^  if  there  had  not  been  originaUj  graced.  For  example^  the  Jesuits  have 

some  good  money,  which  it  was  his  been  fond  to  represent  their  founder, 

object  to  imitate.  Ignatius  Loyola,  as  a  worker  of  mira- 

We  may  pursue  this  illustration  far-  des;  and  many  and  various  are  the 
ther,  by  adding,  that,  as  it  is  every  wonders  they  record  of  him  ;  but  ap- 
man's  interest,  in  his  every-day  con-  ply  our  first  rule,  and  dovm  go  these 
cems^  to  obtain  some  means  of  know-  pretensions ;  for,  upon  examination,  it 
ing  good  money  from  bad,  forged  notes  appears  that  none  of  these  accounts 
from  genuine,  so, — though  in  an  infi-  were  written,  or  these  stories  told,  till 
nitely  higher  d^ree,  as  the  interests  he  had  been  dead  fifty  years ;  and  even 
of  eternity  transcend  those  which  are  then,  the  statements  weiAkuide  in  di- 
secular  only  and  transitory — ^is  it  desi-  rect  contradiction  to  the^ltulhoritv  of 
rable  that  every  man  should  possess  Ribadeneira,  the  only  one  of  his  oio- 
the  means  of  finding  out  those  tricks  graphers  who  was  personally  acquaint-  . 
of  human  imposture  which  are  passed  ed  with  him,  and  who,  instead  of  lay- 
off^ on  the  ignorant  or  imwary,  as  the  ing  claim  to  supernatural  powers  on 
interpositions  of  divine  agency.  behalf  of  his  master,  escprrasLy  laboiurs 

I  would  lay  down,  therefore,  these  to  find  a  reason  for  bis  wanting  this 

broad  and  general  ndes,  as  appUcable,  distinguishing  mark  of  the  cukUdaies 

with  safety  and  certainty,  in  ail  cases,  for  canonization. 

1.  That,  whenever  a  fact  can  be  Again,  St  Francis  Xavier  is  deser- 

ascHbed,  however  remotely,  to  natural  vedly  celebrated  for  his  missionary  ]»• 

causes,  any  reference  to  divine  itUorm  hours  in  India ;  but  his  brother  Je- 

position  is  absolutely  ejpcluded.  suits,  not  satisfied  with  giving  a  plain 
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statement  of  his  aetual  labours^  pub-  deratandinff  can  bring  himself  to  onw 

lished-'-^not  in  India^  remark^  but  in  oeiTe  how  those  who  drew  them  up  can 

£urope>  forty  years  after  his  death  I  so  refrain  from  laughing  in  the  £ue  of 

that  two  of  our  rules  apply) — the  most  those  who  are  so  besotted  as  to  receive 

marvellous  stories  conceminghim.  Yet  them.  Yet  we  are  told  that  th^jr  have 

his  own  letters^  which  may  be  referred  been  generally  received^  and  the  tone 

to^  contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  in  which  they  are  referred  to  by  the 

possession  of  the  powers  thus  attribu-  priests^  proves  that  among  the  people 

ted  to  him ;  and  Aoosta^  who  was  en-  there  is  little  or  no  disposition  to  qiie»- 

gaged  in  the  same  service^  actually  as-  tion  them.    Can  there  be  a  more  ooiv- 

signs  it  as  one  reason  of  their  want  of  vindng  proof  that  their  state  of  mind 

success^  that  no  suj^ematural  interfe-  is  such  as  has  been  described  abov^ 

renoe  had  been  manifested  in  their  be-  and  that  they  are  absolutely  disqualif- 

half.    These  facts  are  here  adverted  fiedasjudgesin^ematter?—- ItiBcib> 

tOj  merely  for  the  sake  of  recalling  to  rious  and  edifying  to  obaerre  how 

yoxa  recollection  the  boldness  and  per-  closely  this  whole  a£Sur  reaonblesy  in 

tinacity  ivith  which  the  fraudulent  all  its  leading  features^,  that  notaUe 

pretensions  of  the  Romish  Church  display  of  Romish  credulity  and  fnod 

nave  uniformly  been  sustained.  wmch  took  place  in  France  about  a 

The  application  of  the  third  rule  century  ago^  at  the  tomb  of  the  hkned 

falls  more  within  our  present  purpose^  deacon,  as  he  was  called^  the  Abb^ 

as  enabling  us  to  form  a  right  judg-  Paris.    Exactly  the  same  aort  of  curesy 

ment  of  the  circumstances  which  are  confirmed  by  the  same  sort  of  attesta^- 

actually  taking  place  under  our  notice,  tions ;  and  all  resolvable  into  one  of 

In  reference  to  this  rule,  I  would  re-  these  three  classes :  groas  and  demon*> 

mark^  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  strated  frauds ;  cures  effected  by  the  a- 

due  examination  shomd  be  instituted^  gencyofnaturalcauses^orthoiebroag^ 

where  the  alleged  miracles  coincide  about  by  the  influence  of  the  imagina** 

with  the  favourite  sentiments  and  pre-  tion.    It  is  quite  as  mudi  in  aonow  aa 

judices  of  those  to  whom  they  are  re-  in  anger  that  this  comparison  is  instl- 

ported ;  and  where  the  accounts  ori-  tuted ;  it  would  be  more  giutifyiii^  to 

ginate  with^and  rest  upon^  the  authori-  believe  that  the  Romish  cwrgy'of  the 

ty  of  those  who  alone  possess  the  means  present  day  were  too  coosdentuma  to 

of  detecting  the  fraua,  and  who  have  it  make  themselves  parties  to  such  delu- 

in  their  power  to  prevent  all  inquiry  sions^  orat  least  too  prudent  to  expose 

which  might  tena  to  undeceive  the  themselves  to  the  disgnce  of  detecttra* 

world.    There  is  in  most  minds  a  dis-  But  the  manner  in  which  some  of  their 

position  to  credulity^  and  when  this  is  prelates  have    been   identifled  with 

encouraged  by  the  condition  of  blind  these  transactions^  casta  a  stigma  oa 

ignorance  in  which  the  people  are  kept  the  whole  body. — ^NerertheleBB,  the 

by  their  Teachers,  there  must  exist  an  sincere  Christian  will  not  hare  any 

inclination  to  receive  with  unquestion-  fears  lest  the  pillars  of  his  fidth  ahouM 

ing  delight  any  story  which  is  out  of  be  shaken  ,by  these  occurreneei;  the 

the  ordinary  course  of  events;  espe-  sacred  fortress  which  has  solongreaiat** 

dally  when  related  by  those  whose  ed  the  malice  of  enemies  from  without, 

acknowledged  superiority  in  iutellec-  is  not^  we  are  confident,  doomed  to 

tual  attainment  is  strengthened  by  the  fall  by  the  treachery  of  the  oaniacni 

influence  of  their  spiritual  character,  within ;  yet  it  may  be  put  to  toe  ooD-i 

Amongst  such  hearers^  and  vdth  such  sdence  of  every  man  who,  bearing  tha 

relaters^  I  contend  that  no  accoimt  of  character,  and  discharging  the  mnc- 

miraculous  agency  can  have  a  chance  tions,  of  an  ordained  minister,  haa 

of  obtaining  due  examination;  nor  given  countenance  to  thosepretensions, 

can  the  advocates  for  the  credibili-  whether  he  has  not,  as  far  as  in  him 

ty  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  miracles  lay,  contributed  to  sap  the  foundationa 

point  out  a  single  narrative  of  any  or   our  common  Christianity. — ^Thff 

allqged  cure,  which  is  not  so  deep-  citations  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 

ly  imbued  with  this  taint  of  suspi-  comparisons  little  less  than  blan^e-  - 

don,  that  the  eye  of  childhood  may  mous  which  have  been  institatea  be- 

detect  it.    And  in  fact,  the  publish-  tween  this  German  and  our  UeMed 

ed  and  attested  statements  carry  with  Lord  himself,  must  have  afibrded  an 

them  so  palpably  their  own  confu-  occasion  of  triumph  to  the  infidd^ 

tation,  that  no  reader  of  plain  un-  while  to  pious  minds  they  have  cauaad* 
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the  deepest  affliction: — ^Menwhoeould  no  nodce  was  taken  of  tlie  diflference 

be  rash  enough  to  make  such  appeals^  of  longitude  in  the  first  reputed  mi-> 

are  little  llkely^,  I  fear^  to  retract  mem^  rade  at  New  Hall^  though  that  difibr* 

or  even  to  revise  the  grounds  on  which  ence  has  since  been  most  o6tentatiouft« 

they  are  supposed  to  rest.  If,  however^  ly  insisted  on  ? 
there  be  any  one  who  entertains  ar^        But  there  is  no  end  to  the  queries 

confidence  in  the  soundness  of  lug  which  common  sense  would  suggest  on 

cause,  let  him  answer^  if  he  can^  these  this  subject ;  to  common  sense  I  am 

demands :—  well  satisfied  that  the  whole  matter 

Why,  if  the  cures  were  miraculous^  should  be  left^  though  in  the  interval 

they  should  have  been  gradual^  par<*  it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  feeU 

tial,  and  incomplete  ?  ings  of  indignation  against  those  per- 

Why,  if  they  were  intended  to  con*  sons  with  whom  the  fraud  has  origi« 

firm  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Ro«  nated,  contempt  for  those  who  hav« 

mish  church,  and  to  put  heretics  to  wilfully  made  themselves  parties  to  it^ 

shame,  they  never  have  been  wrought  and  pity  for  aU  who  have  been  dela» 

where  heretics  might  have  the  means  ded  by  it« 
of  judging  concerning  them  ?  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Why,  if  they  are  supposed  to  depend  Yours  faithfully, 

on  the  efficacy  of  simultaneous  prayer. 
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Whenever  a  new  play  is  damned  century;  and  in  that  delightful  spedes 
at  either  of  our  great  theatres,  and  of  composition,  second  only  to  poetry, 
that  is  the. case,  (or  ought  to  be>)  nine  I  mean  in  the  construction  of  prose 
times  in  ten  that  a  new  play  is  produ-  romances  and  novels,  what  have  we  up 
eed,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  homily  from  to  the  present  period,  take  away  alone 
a  certain  class  of  critics,  about  ^'The  Defoe,  to  set  against  Smollett,  Field- 
decline  of  the  national  drama."  ing,  Richardson,  and  the  author  (who« 

If  by  this  "  decline  of  the  national  ever  he  may  be)  of  Waverley  ? 
drama,"  nothing  more  was  meant  to        To  the  drama,  however ;  and,  first, 

be  conveyed  than  that  our  dramatic  to  the  composition  of  Tragedy, 

novelties  (number  and  value)  have  Shakespeare,  Bea\imont  and  Fletcher, 

ranked    low  within   the  last    thirty  Massinger,  Ford,  and  the  dramatists, 

years,  that  is  a  statement  which  I  in  general,  of  the  davs  of  Eh'zabedi 

should  not  contradict ;  but  the  prin-  and  James — (men  whose  powers  no 

dple  meant  to  be  asserted  is  this,—  human  creature  can  be  readier  than  I 

mat  the  power  of  dramatic  writing  am  to  admit) ;  since  these  writers  are 

has  declined  in  England  during  the  so  held  up  in  ierrorem,  against  mo« 

last  half  century ;  and  that  decline,  dern  dramatic  adventurers,  let  us  see 

(if  it  exists  at  all),  seems  to  me  to  be  in   what   manner   modem  dramatic 

very  much  exaggerated.  taste  treats  their  productions.   So  lof- 

It  will  be  admitted,  and  perhaps  tUy  as  the  plays  of  this  school  are 

even  by  that  enlightened  class  of  dis-  commended,    and  so  universally   as 

putants,  who  are  content  to  perceive  they  are  r^,  is  it  not  strange,  (if 

efiects  without  embarrassing  them-  they  be,  as  plays,  so  excellent)  uiat  so 

selves  as  to  causes,  that,  if  the  force  few  of  them  are  in  course  of  ac^g  ? 
of  our  dramatic  composition  has  aba-        We  can't  lav  the  blame  here  upon 

ted  at  the  present  day,  that  style  of  the  bad  taste  oi  managers.  Their  taste 

writing  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  is  bad  enough  in  general.   Heaven 

fail.  knows ;  but,  as  regards  the  old  au- 

B3rron,  and  Moore,  and  Scott,  and  thors,manager8havenot  been  to  blame. 

Coleridge,  —  Wordsworth,     Southey,  They  have  submitted  to  have  the  force 

Shelley,  and  Crabbe, — ^Milman,  Wil-  of  the  old  dramas  made  apparent  to 

son,  and  twenty  others,  whose  names  them  ;  they  have  tried  the  revival  of 

I  only  omit  because  my  list  is  strong  them  over  and  over  again ;  and  yet,  in 

enough  without  them, — these  are  wri-  spite  of  their  repeated  endeavours,  not 

ters,  I  think,  to  challenge  rank  with  a  single  tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 

the  very  first  poets  of  me  sixteenth  cher  s  has  been  able  to  keep  the  stage  ; 

Vol.  XIV.  .  iA 
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and  even  Shakespeare — (the  exception  Shakespeare's   conceptionfl,  put  into 

to  the  poets  of  his  day)---even  Shake*  shape  tor  the  modern  market,  by  mot 

roeore  lives  only  so  altered  and  refa-  of  practical  knowledge  and  ability* 
chioned,  that  scarce  half  the  tragedies        The  truth  is— no  dispaxagement  to 

now  acted  under  his  name^  could  be  Shakespeare^  or  his  contemporariei— 

recognized  for  those  which  he  origin-  that  it  was  easier  to  write  a  wicccaiful 

ally  composed.  play  in  their  time,  than  it  ia  in  oara. 

It  is  pleasant  to  talk  of  the  "  pre-*  The  audiences  of  the  sixteenth  een- 

sumptuous  interpolations/'  or  of  the  tury^  although  alive  to  exoellenoe,  and 

*^  absurd  alterations/'  of  Tate,  Dry«  eager  of  it,  were  less  fastidiotm  in  tlieir 

den,  and  Gibber ;  but  it  is  under  the  criticism  than  ours  of  the  year  188S. 

versions  of  those  writers  (presumptu-  Along  with  a  certain  quantity  of  that 

ous  though  they  be)  that  one  half  the  which  was  admirable,  they  would  ao- 

tragedies  of  Shakespeare  are  applaud-  cept  of  a  good  deal  whicn  waa  weak 

ed  at  the  present  day.    We  are  bored  or  absurd. 

to  death  about  the  "  superiority"  of        Look  through  the  prodnetiona,  ge* 

the  plays  "  in  their  original  shape ;"  nerally,  of  our  dramatists  of  the  GdU 

why  are  not  the  plays,  in  their  origin-  den  Age.  Three- fourths  of  their  playa 

al  shape,  performed  ?  I  do  not  speak  abound  in  beauties ;  but  scarce  one 

of  preserving  precisely  the  old  text,  or  in  twenty  is  complete.    We  find  in-t 

of  giving  such  passages,  as,  from  their  stance  upon  instance,  through  volume 

coarseness,  modem  refinement  would  after  volume,  of  two  or  perhapa  tbiiee 

revolt  at;  but  the  plays  as  (in  the  acts  of  lively  fable  and  spirited  wititing 

main)  they  were  originally  written  ;  in  a  play,  rendered  whoUy  unavaildile 

with  the  original  plots,  the  original  by  the  monstrosity  of  the  matter  that 

dialogues,  characters,  action,  and  ar-  follows.  In  fact,  the  difficulty,  two  bun- 

rangement ;  and  since  the  plays,  in  dred  years  ago,  lay  where  the  difficulty 

this  shape,  are  so  surpassingly  admi-  lies  now — not  in  the  opening,  but  in  tfaie 

rable,  why  is  it,  I  ask  again,  that,  in  finishing  of  a  work.  Half  our  modem 

this  shape,  they  are  not  acted  ?  novelists — and  I  speak  of  the  beat  q£ 

Hamlet,  Otkello,  Macbeth,  and  Ju^  them— break  down  (the  fact  is  notori* 

Uus  Casar,  are  the   only  (popular)  ous)  in  their  catastrophe.  **  Sketchea," 

tragedies  of  Shakespeare  which  are  "  Remembrances" — "  Fragmenta"— 

played  with  any  approach  to  the  ori-  "  Wayside    Conversations,"— every 

ginal  reading.    Shakespeare's  Richard  form  of  publication  which  .can  enab& 

the  Third,  is  no  more  like  the  Richard  the  author  to  begin,  without  conBider- 

the  Thiid  now  acted,  than  Massinger's  ing  in  what  manner  he  shall  finitfap— 

Fatal  Dowery  isM\ie  the  Fair  Fenitent  is  grasped  at  eagerly  by  the  lighter 

of  Rowe.  Henrif  the  Eightli,  and  King  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Zeor,  have  suffered  as  much  change        But  though  such  tales, ''  signifying^ 

almost  as  Richard  the  Third.     The  nothing,"  pass  muster  in  the  'cloaet» 

Tempest  is  anything  (as  it  is  acted)  yet  they  will  not,  in  these  fine  timei|» 

but  Shakespeare's  play ;  and  great  li-  do  upon  the  stage.  Our  theatrical  aa« 

berties  have  been  taken  with  both  Ro^  diences  now  vnU  have  their  reiutmMe 

meo  and  Juliet  and  Coriolanns.    And  solution ;  that  desideratum  whidb  the 

the  alterations  in  these  plays  are  not  audiences  of  the  sixteenth  eentury 

confined  to  alterations  of  the  text,  were  always  contented  to  forq^ou  The 

They  do  not  stop  at  the  exclusion  of  old  writers  sat  down  with  all  natore 

offensive  passages  from  the  dialc^e,  open  to  them  for  material ;  they  wrote 

nor  even  at  changes  in  the  business  themselves,  hand  over  head— n^t  am 

and   interest   of   the  piece.    Whole  — into  a  difficulty ;  and  cut  the  knot 

scenes — nay,  almost  whole  acts — are  without  scruple,  whenever  they  wane 

frequently  struck  out,  and  replaced  unable  to  untie  it.  With  diem,  to  nae 

either  with  matter  entirely  new,  or  a  phrase  of  familiar  illustration^  "  all 

with  matter  transferred  from   some  was  fish  tbat  came  to  net."  They  had 

other  of  the    author's  productions,  nonicety  about  the  choice  of  a  anlgeet 

Plots  are  altered — ^incidents  are  omit-  —they  were  bound  to  no  regularity  ia 

ted— characters  are  changed,  or  add-  the  arrangement  of  a  plot-— they  cpnd 

ed,  or  subtracted ;  and  half  the  tra-  little  about  maintaining  intereat»  and 

gedies,  in  short,  as  I  have  said  before,  nothius  about  keeping  up  oonaiatenoy» 

now  acted  as  the  plays  of  Shake-  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of -m 

apeare,  are  little  more,at  the  best,  than  five  act  drama— -they  gave  fimr  or  .five 
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dialogoeB  of  exquisite  poetry — ^four  or  the  only  poet  who  has  lately  written 

five  situations  (^such  as,  by  the  way,  for  the  stage.  Maturin's^fr/ram  war 

we  must  not  give  now) — ^and,  when  effective;  but  Maturin  cannot  write 

so  much  was  accomplished^  their  task  verse.  And^  again^  ¥rith  a  vast  dad  of 

was  complete.  energy  and  imagination^  Maturin  has 

There  is  this  essential  difference  be-  so  much  of  the  wildness  and  irregu-- 
tween  an  old  tragedy  and  a  tragedy  of  larity  of  the  sixteenth  century  school 
the  present  day,  that  the  one  was  a  about  him,  tlult  his  plays,  since  Ber* 
work  merely  of  genius ;  the  other  tram,  have  not  been  successful.  In* 
must  be  the  work  of  genius  combined  deed,  it  stands,  I  (liink,  past  all  ques- 
with  art.  Your  modem  dramatist  must  tion,  that  the  mass  of  men  who  now 
not  only  produce  the  diamond,  and  write  for  the  stage,  are  of  those  who 
polish  it,  but  he  must  set  it,  and  set  (from  whatever  cause)  have  not  found- 
it,  too,  according  to  a  given  form  and  the  more  profitable  fields  of  composi- 
fashion.  He  is  limited,  first,  as  to  the  don  open  to  them, 
length  of  his  piece ;  very  much  limit-  It  would  extend  this  article  to  a 
ed  indeed  as  to  the  choice  of  his  sub-  length  beyond  thelunits  of  amaeazine^ 
ject ;  and,  what  is  more,  his  fable  if  I  were  to  point  out  even  a^w  In- 
must  arrive  at  a  consistent — reason-  stances  of  the  laxity  in  which  our  ear- 
able — termination.  Give  him  excel-  Her  dramatists  indulged,  and  of  the 
lence  to  his  heart's  content  through  advantages  which,  even  independent 
the  first  foxu*  acts  of  his  play ;  and  yet  of  their  irr^ularity,  they  possessed 
one  good  round  absurdity  in  the  fifth  over  the  modern  writers ;  but  ther^ 
act  shall  defeat  him.  He  may  be  fee-  are  two  propositions  which  I  may  lay 
ble — trite — trashy ;  still,  so  that  he  down,  I  think,  without  fear  of  contra- 
keep  his  way  evenly,  he  may  hope  to  diction : — such  tragedies  as  those  of 
pass  muster;  but  let  him  commit  a  Beaumont  andFletdier,  (and  the  other 
single  thumping  non  sequUur,  (and  our  authors  of  their  school,)  if  they  could 
golden  dramatists  generally  commit-  be  written  now  by  libraries^  would  be 
ted  about  two  in  every  act) — ^let  him  of  no  value  to  the  stage ; — and  sucK 
break  course  only  once,  and  his  ruiu  tragedies  as  are  deman&d  by  the  taste 
is  inevitable.  of  the  present  day,  those  authors  pro- 

I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  poets,  bably  would  not,  and  perhaps  could 

and  many  to  be  found  at  the  present  not,  have  produced, 

day,  who  could  produce  in  abundance,  But  if  the  altered  tone  and  taste  of 

the  same  irregular  kindof  drama  which  society  in  the  modem  day,  may  ac- 

passed  current  in  the  days  of  Massin-  count  for  some  apparent  abatement  in 

ger  and  Fletcher ;  but  these  men  will  the  force  of  our  English  tragedy,  that 

not  endxu'e  the  drudgery  of  writing  same  change,  as  regards  comedy,  will 

plays  to  suit  the  strictness  of  modern  be  found  to  operate  with  still  greater 

fashion,  when  they  may  attain  fame  force. 

and  fortune  (far  greater)  by  twenty  Those  great  natural  sources  of  sub* 
roads  less  rugged.  The  rule  and  com-  ject,  whidi  supplied  matarial  to  the 
pass  is,  in  any  shape,  so  abhorrent  to  old  writers ; — wnich  were  drawn  upon 
genius.  It  is  so  much  more  delight-  first  by  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  after- 
ful  to  write  a  book  like  ^^  Beppo"  or  wards  by  Dryden,  then  by  ShadweU> 
''  Don  Juan,"  where  a  man  puts  down  and,  still  later,  by  the  school  of  Cour 
everything  that  comes  uppermost,  and  greve,  Wycherley,  and  Farquhar  ;— 
writes  carelessly  forward.  Take  no-  of  those  sources,  scarcely  one  is  left  to 
tice,  for  instance,  whether  almost  all  the  dramatist  of  the  present  day.  A 
our  nuxlem  acting  tragedies  are  not  freedom  from  all  restraints,  of  morali- 
written  by  men  of  comparatively  slight  ty,  or  even  of  decency,  was  the  birth- 
poetic  faculty  ?  Byron,  indeed,  has  right,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  a 
produced  dramatic  poems,  (and  very  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
dull  things  dramatic  poems  commonly  free  license  was  the  soul  of  everything 
are ;)  but  I  can  scarcely  think  that  he  did.  Vice  furnished  his  plot ;  vice 
Byron  wrote  with  any  view  to  repre-  pointed  his  dialogue ;  vice  was  in  his 
sentaiion  on  the  stage.  Coleridge  wrote  characters — ^in  his  interest-^-in  his  wit. 
one  tragedy, — and  an  excellently  good  He  lashed  vice,  sometimes,  it  is  true  ; 
one,  although  he  was  unfortunate  in  but,  even  in  lashing,  he  paraded  it. 
the  ucting  of  it, — Kean's  acting  would  Even  where  he  affected  to  give  a  mo- 
make  it  tell ; — but  Coleridge  is  almost  ral  tone  to  a  play,  hit  morality  was  al- 
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ways  reserved  for  some  absurd  recan-  yelopeinent  of  those  mattein  wliich  it 

tation  in  the  last  scene  ;-*-he  exhibit*,  is  usual  to  conceaL    Half  the  point 

ed  the  sin,  and  lived  upon  it^  through  (even  of  the  dialogue)  of  Farqukar 

four  acts  and  a  half  of  his  piece^  and  and  Wycherley,  lies  in  their  oourtant 

protested  against  it  in  the  denouement,  popping  out  of  bold  sentimenta  and 

when  he  wanted  it  no  longer.  unexpected  truths.    All  thdr  heniea 

I  will  not  say  whether  this  course  are,  to  the  multitude,  exquisite  ftl- 

should,  or  should  not,  be  forbidden ;  lows  to  be  amused  with  ;— they  aie 

but  I  say,  that  it  is  forbidden  upon  the  so  eternally  saying  that  out,  which 

stage  at  the  present  day.     Few  of  the  common  people  only  venture  to  think. 
older  comedies — few  indeed  of  the  date        We  are  told,  that  our  modem  oo« 

of  Congreve  or  Farquhar — are  acted  medy  is  weak,  and  flimsy  and  farci- 

now.    The  few  that  do  still  keep  the'  cal ;    that  it  shews  the  pertnesi  of 

stage,  may  be  said  to  linger  rather  soda  water,  rather  than  the  spirit  of 

than  to  live.  They  are  acted  more  and  champagne.    I  take  that  simile  leadi^ 

more  rarely  from  season  to  season;  ly,  for  it  suits  my  own  porpoae:— - 

when  acted,  they  are  barely  endured ;  Soda  water,  rather  than  champmie, 

and  they  will  shortly  be  acted  no  is  the  drink  of  the  present  day.  Tnoe 

longer.  is  a  want  of  stamina,  it  is  said,  about 

.   To  wonder  that  similar  plays  are  our  modem  writers  of  comedy.    How 

not  written,  when,  if  they  were  writ-  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  intoxicate 

ten,  no  theatre  could  dare  to  produce  us,  if  we  will  drink  nothing  stronger 

them,  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  a  than  mUk  and  water  ?  How  shall  ue 

modem  comic  poet,  cramped  as  he  is,  modem  comedy  writer  display  ft  in« 

and  shackled,  at  every  comer  and  on  gour,  if  he  has  it  ?  In  what  fiirm— 4n 

every  hand,  should  produce  the  same  what  style  of  dramaticcharacter-HdiaU 

free,  bold,  dashing,  daring  picture,  he  embody  his   stroi^  conception? 

which  the  old  artist  painted,  whose  The  lady  cannot  (now-a-days^  !P^ 

pencil  moved  at  liberty.  her  mind  freely — ^the  '  lover  (of  the 

If  the  appeal  to  any  passion — ^no  drama)  must  set  bounds  to  his  pas* 
matter  what — is  to  be  cut  off,  a  cer-  sfon — The  honest  gentleman,  time  oat 
tain  quantity  of  excitation,  and  con-  of  mind,  has  been  notoriously  a  dead 
sequently  of  interest,  must  be  lost,  weight  upon  the  stage ;— «nd  nom  the 
Vice,  even  where  it  offends,  almost  '' gay  bold-faced  viUain,"  who  was  the 
constantly  merits  attention.    A  fire —  life  of  all  our  old  comedy,  tihe  dr»* 
an  execution — a  public  riot-^these  are  matist  of  the  modem  day  is  entirely 
sigbrs  which  give  birth  only  to  pain-  shut  out.    Into  the  depihs  of  Ae  hu-'A 
fu^  sensations ;   and  yet  multitudes  man  heart,  the  dramatist  is  new  £ar«  I 
flock,  even  at  personal  risk,  to  gaze  bidden  to  penetrate.  He  has  the  ape- 
upon  them.     The  same  disposition  ries  of  fashion  to  woric  upon^  instead 
may  be  found  existing  in  all  times  of  the  propensities  of  nature.  He  may 
and  in  all  places.   Murder,  in  ancient  burlesque,  if  he  can,  the  follies  and 
Rome,  was  a  popular  spectacle.    The  foppenes  of  society ;  but  he  must  not 
Spanish  autodafe  interested  hundreds,  give  the  drama  tliat  interest  whidi  it 
who  cared  for  the  preservation  of  the  held  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors^ 
&ith  not  a  farthing.  A  boxing-match,  by  either  exhibiting  or  cxiastinng  the 
a  bull-bait,  a  theft,  or  an  accident  in  real  vices  of  mankind, 
the  street, — the  smallest  of  these  in-        I  know  I  shall  be  told  that,  aofageet 
ddents,  will  attract  a  crowd  of  spec-  to  all  these  checks,  comedies  have  been 
tators  in  London  now.   In  short,  that  produced — and    sterling   comedies— 
which  is  uncommon,  and  especially  within  the  last  few  years.   I  admit  the 
that  which  is  in  any  vray  forbidden,  fact,anditibrmspartofmyarffnment. 
will  always  be  attractive  to  the  great  If  the  authors  of  those  comedies  quo- 
mass  of  human  kind.    No  one  cares  ted  have  done  so  much  under  resHaint, 
to  see  that  done  which  may  be  done  how  much  more  would  they  not  have 
with  impunity  by  everybody.    Who  accomplished,  if  the  field  had  been 
ever  thought  of  going  to  look  at  a  open  to  them?  Sterling  comediea  have 
grocer  selling  figs  ? — ^but  a  thief  draws  been  produced,  but  how  few  they  are 
a  crowd  round  him,  because  he  is  the  '  in  number !   The  fiict  is,  that,  under 
exception  to  the  common  rule.  Three-  modem  restrictions,  the  labour  of  pro- 
fourths  of  the  charm  in  the  comedy  duction  is  too  great.    There  is  so  lit- 
-  of  our  old  dramatists,  lie  in  their  dc-  tie  variety  of  subject  left,  that  eflfective 
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comedies  cannot  be  numerous.  For  the  great  object  (in  the  school  of  Fletch-* 

last  ten  years,  I  believe,  nothing  like  er)  was  to  tmrow  the  hero,  or  heroine, 

genteel  comedy  (and  perhaps  genteel  into  such  a  situation  as  must,  of  itself^ 

comedy  is  the  only  sterling  comedy,)  excite,  attention.    How  the  party  was 

nothing  in  the  shane  of  genteel  comedy  to  be  got  into  that  situation,  or  how 

has  appeared  at  all.  he  was  to  be  got  out  of  it  again,  were' 

I  say  again,  that  the  labour  of  pro-  minor  considerations,  or  rather  no  con- 
duction now  is  too  great.  In  Fletch-  siderations  whatever, 
er's  vein,  or  Farquhar's,  a  man  would  Without  quoting  extreme  examples, 
run  on  for  ever,  l^e  mere  esprit  of  like  the  UnnaturcU  Combat  o£  Maa^* 
their  characters,  and  the  force  of  their  ger,  the  Woman  Hater  of  Fletcher,  or 
situations,  would  do  sufficient  alone  to  the  *Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore  of  Ford- 
carry  a  play  through.  But  what  a  without  referring  to  instances  so  mon- 
difPerent  principle  of  producing  effect  strous  as  these,  were  are  examples  to 
do  we  see  at  work  in  the  School  for  be  met  with  at  every  step  in  the  wri-» 
Scandal !  There  is  more  labouring  of  tings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  those 
points,  more  expenditure  of  epigram,  certainly  effective  situations  to  which 
in  that  single  play,  than  would  have  I  now  advert.  Shirley,  in  one  of  his 
sufficed  for  sixteen  comedies  of  Shir-  plays,  makes  a  young  lady  of  rank  en- 
lev,  Massinger,  or  Fletcher.  And,  after  trust  a  secret  of  vital  importance  to 
all,  the  reliance  of  the  piece  is  upon  the  servant  of  her  father,  and  the  vil- 
a  display  of  art,  rather  than  a  dis-  lain  afterwards  forces  her  to  yield  up 
play  of  nature.  There  is  epigram  in  her  chastity,  on  pain  of  having  this  se- 
abundance  in  every  scene,  but  very  oret  discovered.  Now  the  wh<ue  struc- 
little  of  that  gaiete  de  coeur  which  ture  of  this  play  of  Shirley's  is  of  the 
charms  us  in  uie  older  writers,, and  clumsiest  description,  but  it  was  evi- 
which  was  a  quality  (unlike  epigram)  dent  to  the  author,  that  he  might  de- 
inexhaustible  where  it  existed.  No  pend  upon  a  very  strong  interest  in 
one  would  suppose  the  School  for  Scan-  those  scenes  where  the  treacherous  ser- 
dal  to  have  been  written  in  three  weeks,  vant  bends  his  mistress  to  his  purpose, 
or  a  month,  under  the  influence  of  cla-  Again,  in  the  Maid*s  Tragedy  of 
ret  half  the  time,  and  of  exuberant  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  young  no- 
animal  spirits  the  other  half.  In  fact,  bleman  having  married  Evadne,  to 
the  reign  of  genteel  comedy  is  pretty  whom  he  is  devotedly  attached,  is  told 
nearly  at  an  end.  The  force  of  a  play  by  her  (ceteris  paribus)  in  her  cham- 
now  has  changed  its  former  bearing,  her,  on  her  wedding  night,  that  she 
Clowns  and  coxcombs  were  minor  per-  despises  him,  and  mat  she  has  only 
sonages  with  the  older  writers — the  submitted  to  marry  him,  in  order  to 
gentleman  was  the  author's  organ  for  cloak  her  intrigue  with  somebody  else, 
the  diffusion  ofjest  and  gaiety.  But  the  In  the  more  modern  play  of  The 
point  of  honour  now  has  passed  into  Mysterious  Mother,  the  manner  in 
other  hands ;  the  gentleman  is  but  an  which  the  Countess  falls  in  love  wiUi 
appendage  to  carry  on  the  plot  of  the  her  son  is  most  ingeniously  contrived, 
piece,  and  the  author's  reliance  is  upon  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  carried 
some  tailor — some  Jew  with  a  hump-  forward,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  such 
edback — some  fop — some  Frenchman,  an  event;  but  still  the  interest  here, 
or  other  ridiculous  personage,  who  may  as  in  the  two  former  plays,  is  interest 
be  pushed  through  a  series  of  farcical  upon  which  modem  feeling  will  not 
dilemmas,  and  whose  mishaps  (not  suffer  a  play  to  turn, 
his  triumphs)  are  to  form  the  amuse-  In  comedy,  take  the  point  of  Shir«» 
ment  of  the  audience.  ley's  excellent  play.   The  Gamester, 

And  the  older  writers,  both  of  tra-  where  the  husband  believes,  that,  by 
gedy  and  comedy,  beside  that  irr^^-  a  series  of  contrivances,  he  has  unwit- 
larity  in  which  they  were  indulged  as  tingly  become  accessory  to  his  own 
to  plot — ^beside  that  appeal  to  one  par-  dishonour.  The  scenes  between  Wild- 
ticular  source  of  sympathy  which  gave  ing  and  his  wife,  while  he  is  under 
them  sure  means  of  effect  whenever  a  this  belief,  are  spirited  (and  can  hard- 
woman  was  on  the  stage — besides  this,  ly  fail  to  be  so)  in  a  very  high  degree  ; 
they  selected  such  subjects,  and  such  but  the  whole  matter  is  such  as  the 
incidents,  for  their  plays,  as  could  not  stage,  now,  cannot  talk  about, 
fail  to  produce  strong  interest ;  and  So,  again,  in  another  of  our  old 
upon  that  interest  almost  alone  they  Dramas,  where  an  old  law  is  sup- 
often  depended  for  their  success.  The  posed  to  be  discovered,  which  con-« 
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demns  all  people  to  die  at  forty^  the  one,)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
anxiety  of   heirs — the  searching  of  his  works,  which  might  not  be  read 
church-books  for  registers — and  the  aloud  in  a  circle  of  ladies,  witheut 
seizure  (personal)  upon  grandfathers,  exciting  an  unpleasant  emotioo. 
great-uncles,  and  elderly  ladies — all  Admitting,  as  who  can  question  it, 
this  is  very  laughable  in  the  reading,  the  splendid  genius  of  the  old  writers- 
but  it  would  not  do  now  for  stage  re-  — admitting  that  their  plays  are,  for 
presentation.  any  but  stage  purposes,  so  superior  to 
For,  among  those  inclinations  inse-  our  modern  trifles  as  to  admit  of  no- 
parable  from  our  nature,  which  the  comparison  with  them,  still,  I  think, 
usages  of  society  compel  us  to  conceal  that  it  was  to  the  subjects  which  they 
or  deny,  is  the  propensity  to  laugh  were  allowed  to  select,  and  to  the  free-: 
sometimes  at  the  misfortunes  of  our  dom  with  which  they  were  permitted 
fellow  creatures.  I  will  not  admit  this  to  write,  more  than  to  any  general  su- 
disposition  to  be,  per^e,  any  argument  periority  in  talent  over  the  modems, 
of  evil  feeling ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  Ytgoor, 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  and  above  all,  for  the  fertility,  of  their 
the  best  regulated  mind  might  be  dis-  pens.  Nature,  in  all  her  shapes,  must  / 
posed  to  laugh  even  at  the  commission  be  powerful ;  and  from  nature,  in  any  / 
of  a  wrong.  shape,  they  were  allowed  to  paint»^ 
Sultan  Selim,  for  instance,  goes  the  Where  they  have  condescended  to  de«-  S 
other  day  to  put  out  a  great  fire  in  scribe  humours  and  fashions,  it  mnsi  ( 
Constantinople,  and,  seeing  the  fire-  be  remembered,  that  we  now  look  at  ^ 
men  backward  to  face  the  danger,  or-  such  descriptions  as  curious  fhnn  their. 
ders  three  to  be  thrown  into  tliv  flames  antiquity.    An  antick  of  the  day.o£ 
by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  rest.  James  the  First,  or  Charles  the  Se- 
This  act  is  atrocious,  but  we  laugh  cond,  will  excite  interest  with  those 
(I  think)  notwithstanding.  who  pass  over  a  modem  coxcomb  with 

Again,  the  story  of  the  monkey  at  contt>mpt. 
Bartholomew  fair. — A  showman  of  wild  I  cannot  believe  but  that  either  the 
beasts  has  his  booth  inclosed  with  can-  author  of  Don  Juan,  or  the  author  of 
vass,  but  a  boy  takes  advantage  of  a  Anastasius,  could  produce,  with  case, 
nook  in  the  cloth,  and  peeps  from  time  the  same  irregular  fancies  which  suo- 
to  time  at  the  exhibition  for  nothing,  ceeded,  as  plays,  with  Fletcher  and 
A  monkey  within  (piqued,  probably,  with  Massinger.  I  cannot  help  think* 
at  being  beheld  gratis)  watches  his  ing,  that  the  author  of  Waverleymi^t 
opportunitywith  tne  felonious  peeper;  write  historical  plays  with  admirrale 
and,  when  he  peeps  again,  pokes  a  eflect,  if  he  would  devote  his  attention 
skewer  into  his  eye.  Now,  one  does  not  to  such  a  style  of  writing ;  but  I  he- 
exult  a  jot  here  in  the  suffering  of  the  lieve  that  he  gets  too  much,  both  of 
boy,  but  one  would  purchase  such  a  fame  and  money,  by  his  noYels,  to  be 
monkey,  and  adopt  him  as  one's  son.  tempted  to  adventure  on  a  less  certain 

And,  without  multiplying  cases  in  and  less  profitable  pursuit.  ' 

which  the  older  writers,  both  of  co-  And  I  think,  to  go  ferther,  thai 

medy  and  tragedy,  have  dwelt  upon  even  those  who  do  write  for  the  staee, 

matters  forbidden  to  the  stage  at  the  changed  as  it  is — ^for  I  nfiAinti^in  £a| 

present  day,  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  the  change  is  in  the  stage,  and  not  in 

that  (except  only  perhaps  Shakespeare)  the  power  of  writing  for  it — I  think 

they  all  of  them  have  taken  that  course,  that  even  some  of  these,  judging  by 

and,   more  or  less,  succeeded  in  it.  what  they  have  produced  in  their  tnm- 

Shakespeare,  certainly,  whatever  his  mels,  might  have  brought  forth  pieces 

irregularities  or  excrescences,  did  not,  not  unworthy  of  at  Inst  the  seocmd 

upon  principle,  always  take  the  easiest  class  of  writers  of  the  16th  eentury,  if 

path  to  effect ;  and  the  consequence  they  had  enjoyed  the  same  advantsget 

is,  that  there  is  almost  the  same  dif-  which  those  earUer  writers  posseMed^ 

ference  between  his  plays  and  those  of  — This  some  being  understood,  as  dis- 

his  contemporaries,  as  there  is  between  tinctly  excluding  mose  gentlemen  who 

the  poem  of  Don  Juan,  and  the  novels  assist  our  patent  managers  in  making 

of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  whose  the  public  taste  even  worse  than  it 

most  singular  attribute  perhaps  is,  that  need  be ;  and  who  are  content  to  act, 

he  constantly  contrives  interest  with-  either  by  the  year  or  by  the  piece,  as 

out  touching  upon  the  more  unseemly  illustrators  to  the  work  of.  the  deeorSf^ 

passions  of  mankind ;  and  that  there  tor  and  the  machinist. 

is  not  a  lino,  (at  least  I  don't  recollect  Titus. 
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THE  MEMORABILIA  OF  WILLIAM  FAUX.*" 

When  we  first  saw  a  book  an-  up  the  pajije — and  had,  perhaps,  never 

nounced  by  the  title  of ''  Memorable  even  heard  it  whispered  that  the  au- 

Days  in  America,"  we  of  course  ex-  thor  of  a  modern  masterpiece  may 

pected  something  about  Cortez,  Pi-  wear  the  same  pair  of  slippers  with  its 

zarro.  General  Washington,  or,  at  the  reviewer. 

lowest  penny.  General  Bolivar  or  Sir  The  spirit  of  Grub  Street  has  al- 

Gregor  Maqgregor.    But  the  "  Me-  ready  made  its  way  into  the  rc-^ions 

raorable  Days"  now  in  hand,  turn  out  prima  facie  most  remote  from  its  pes- 

to  have  no  relation  to  the  doings  of  any  tilential  influence.   It  infests  the  very 

such  memorable  men.     The  days  are  coreoftfc/fon: — No  matter  for  thebul-*, 

memorable  in  the  language  of  this  au-  lion-epaulettes,    the    anchor-button^ 

thor,  ^  simply  because  they  are  fre-  the  iron-bound  hat — no  matter  Irar 

quently  the  subject  of  conversation  the  colonel^  the  captain,  or  the  K.C.B. 

at  his  own  fireside.    He  himself  is  his  — ^it  is  still  the  author  we  have  to  do 

own  and  his  only  hero, — and  the  days  with.   When  the  modern  commander 

he  spent  in  America  are  thus  quaUfied  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  frigates  hap-i 

in  the  true  spirit  of  Mrs  Quickly,  who  pens  to  light  upon  a  new  coast,  tne 

dated  from  the  era  of  Good  wife  Keech  very  first  thought  that  comes  into  bis 

the  butcher's  wife's  coming  in  to  bor-  mind,  is  whether  the  costume  of  the 

row  a  mess  of  vinegar.                     *  natives  will  look  best  in  line-engra- 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  bonne- foi^  ving  or  lithography.  For  every  letter 
or,  if  youwill,  of  i^onne-^mmtV,  about  he  sends  home  to  his  mother,  there 
this.  The  moment  we  saw  what* the  are  three  to  our  friend  John  Murray : 
man's  drift  really  was,  we  pricked  up  and  when  he  reaches  London,  after 
our  ears,  we  freely  confess  it,  with  a  three  years*  absence,  he  bids  the  hack- 
double  sprightliness.  This  is  the  age  ney-coachman  drive  to  Albemarle 
of  pretensions  and  make-believes — the  Street,  before  the  Admiralty. — ^Aides* 
greatest  of  all  luxuries,  is  a  book  writ-  du-camp,  as  they  are  galloping  about 
ten  by  one  who  knows  nothing  about  the  field  of  battle,  consider  the  out« 
the  tricks  of  book-making — and  that  lines  of  the  clouds,  and  observe  how  a 
author  may  be  sure  of  success,  who  esta-  distant  hill  will  come  in,  if  they  live 
blisses,  as  this  man  does,  bv  the  very  to  pen  a  description  of  the  affair, 
wording  of  his  title-page,  (that  is  to  Lieutenants  of  the  heavy  dragoons 
say,  when  it  is  understood  rightly,) —  pick  up  Aityand  graphic  touches,  when 
a  clear  and  indubitable  right  to  be  a  town  is  sacked.  Even  men-of-war  S'* 
considered  as  one  of  ^^  The  Fine  men  have  all  their  eyes  about  them  for 
Bodies."  effects  and  ideas  when  the  grog  is 

Authorship  and  book-making  will  piped  :  and  John  NicoU  himself,  gay 

be  the  end  of  books  and  of  authors :  deceiver  that  he  is,  does  not  kiss  nis 

this  is  Grod's  truth ;  but  those  only  pretty  convict,  without  a  sly  notion 

who  are  somewhat  hackneyed  in  the  that  she  will  make  a  pretty  paragraph* 

ways  of  literature,  will  at  once  ac-  — People  will  woo  and  marry  an*  a',  by 

knowledge  it  to  be  so.     Grood  Hea-  and  by,  we  take  it,  only  that  they  may 

vens !    through  what  a  vista  do  we  be  able  to  paint  more  from  the  life  the 

look  back  upon  those  days  when  we  delicate  whimsies  which  sharpen  "  the 

should  as  soon  have  thought  of  turn-  edge  of  that  day's  celebration.*' — But 

ing  to  the  shipping  comer  as  to  the  Mr  Jeffrey  pnce  embodied  the  whold 

publishing  comer  of  a  newspaper —  soul  of  authorship  in  three  syllables, 

when  we  read  through  fifty  volumes  We  were  sitting  dose  by  him  in  the 

without  having  the  smallest  guess  who  High   Court  of  Justiciary,  when  a 

possessed  the  copyright  of  any  one  of  tolerably    sentimental-looking    mur« 

them — when  we  devoured  a  quotation  derer  was  called  up  to  receive  sentence 

without  having  the  remotest  suspicion  of  death — (this  was  Ante  Chaldasum 

that  it  might  be  put  in  merely  to  fill  Scriptum) — "  Wdl,  now,"  said  the 

*  Memorable  Days  in  America :  being  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  United  Stat«s« 
principally  undertaken  to  ascertain,  by  Positive  Evidence,  the  Condition  and  probable 
Prospects  of  British  Emiorants ;  including  Accounts  of  Mr  Birkbeck's  Settlouent  in 
the  Illinois ;  and  intended  to  shew  Men  and  Things  an  they  are  in  America.  By  W« 
Faux»  an  English  Farmer.    London,  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Marshall,  1823. 
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Editor- Ad vocate>  ''■  one  would  not 
gtudge  a  trifle  to  know  exactly  what 
that  fellow  is  feeling  just  now.  Hang 
it  I  I  should  almost  like  to  he  in  the 
dock  myselfjbr  once  and  away"  Ipse 
dixit ! 

Nobody  hut  '^  a  literary  character" 
can  estimate  the  feelings  of  distrust 
with  which  our  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  paragraph- 
spirit  makes  us  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
anything  in  the  shap^  of  a  new  book 
of  travels.  It  is  in  that  department, 
perhaps,  that  its  influence  is  at  this 
moment  the  most  predominant  and  the 
most  disgusting.  We  used  to  have  peo- 
ple that  saw  things,  land  described 
them  because  they  had  seen  them— 
the  modem  race  go  to  see  things,  be- 
cause they  are  resolved  to  describe. 
Men  (o(0(  vw  0p9T9(  f  iro)  take  the  nattiest 
note-books  with  them  into  the  densest 
spray  of  Niagara — Boxes  of  Brah- 
mas  are  worn  to  the  stumps  upon  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
•—Pounce  and  steeK gratings  pollute 
the  breezes  of  Chimboraco — and  '^  lead- 
ing articles"  are  littered  by  the  score 
upon  the  very  sarcophagus  of  Cheops. 
'^  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,"  said 
the  Prophet  of  old,  '*  shall  also  meet 
with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and 
the  Satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow. 
There  also  shall  The  Great  Owl  make 
her  nest,  and  lav  and  hatch,  and  ga- 
ther under  her  shadow !" — A  most  ex- 
cellent text  for  "  my  Pocket-book," 
Miladi  Morgan,  and  Hac^i  Rae  Wil- 
son. 

Whether  the  present  '^  wild  beast 
of  the  Island"  has  more  of  the  Satyr 
or  of  the  Great  Owl  in  his  composi- 
tion, our  readers  shall  by  and  by  be 
in  a  condition  to  form  their  own  opi- 
nion. In  the  mean  time,  this  much 
is  certain,  that  he  has  very  highly 
amused  us.  He  is,  as  we  hmted  al-* 
ready,  a  real  member  of  The  Fine 
Body  School  of  Prose  Writers.  He 
is  a  simpleton  of  the  first  water.  He 
thinks  himself  a  wonderfully  shrewd, 
noticing,  observing,  canny  fellow,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  has  no  more  nous 
ihtai  a  hedge-sparrow.  In  spite  of 
himself  however,  he  is  a  satyrical 
writer;  because  the  things  he  de- 
scribes are  not  capable  of  being  de- 
scribed at  all,  without  producing 
somewhat  of  the  eflect  of  satiricid 
writing :  and,  Minervd  minime  invitd, 
he  is  also  a  bit  of  an  Owl. 


If  we  do  not  thorou^y  undentand 
him,  no  wonder :  for  it  is  extremely 
evident,  that  he  is  very  fiir  firom  uii* 
derstanding  himself,  or  indeed  fttun  un- 
derstanding what  his  own  mind  is  as 
to  almost  any  one  subject  his  book  in 
any  way  touches  upon.  He  is  horribly 
shocked  with  the  profanity  of  thd 
oaths  he  hears  on  board  the  good  ship 
Washington,  which  conveys  iiim  part 
of  the  way  to  America :  and  yot  we 
have  since  seen  him  flguring'  in  the 
character  of  an  ^*  admiring  and  coQ« 
stant  reader,"  in  by  £»  the  most  im- 
pious newspaper  now  soflfered  to  exist 
m  England.  His  whole  descriptions  of 
the  .^erican  polity,  &c.  aie  tinged 
with  a  most  republican  colouringy  and 
yet,  the  first  thing  he  does  on  oomii^ 
back  to  England,  is  to  send  a  pfctent 
of  a  fine  walking-cane,  he  had  cat  in 
on'e  of  the  Transatlantic  foarests,  to  "our 
gracious  Sovereign  King  George.**  In* 
consistent  Mr  Faux !  Had  you  gone 
out  an  admirer  of  republicanism. and 
infidel  journals,  and  come  back  with  a 
horror  for  profane  swearings  and  a 
walking-cane  for  the  King,  we^ahould 
have  understood  and  appuiaded  you ; 
but  you  have  split  the  diffecenoety  and 
we  fairly  give  you  up  as  a  Great  OwL 

From  a  person  of  this  sort,  our 
readers  do  not  of  course  expect  .anr* 
thing  like  what  is  really  want^  in 
England,  in  the  shape  m  a  book  of 
Travels  in  the  Unitea  States  of  ibne* 
rica.  We  have  no  work  whidi  gifca 
us  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  atate  of 
manners  in  that  country,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  manners  ivith  iHiicik 
we  are  acquainted  at  home— and  we 
do  not,  to  confess  the  truth,  see  any 
great  probability  of  our  being  soon  in 
possession  of  any  such  work.  In  point 
of  fact,  very  few  persons  who  aze  at 
all  qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  state  of 
manners  here,  ever  dream  of  goil^ 
across  the  AUantiC'  Ocean;  and  the 
few  who  might  be  able  to  do  anything 
worth  while  in  this  way,  haTe  odicr 
matters  to  think  of  when  engaged  in 
such  peregrinations.  They  are  mow 
chants :  they  transact  some  hnrinesi 
which  they  did  not  choose  to  entnut 
their  agents  with,  and  make  the  bent 
of  their  way  home  again.  Or  they  an 
persons,  who  have,  by  some  acddent 
or  other,  been  chucked  out  of  tbdr 
line  of  l^e  here : '  they  settle  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  thcit  i»i 
terest  to  be  too  busy  in  the  diawiar 
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of  compariflon«  between  what  they 
have  been  obl%ed  to  leaye^  and  what 
they  have  had  the  fortune  to  find. 

By  fkr  the  greater  part  of  tiiose  eda«« 
cated  Europeans,  who  have  chanced  to 
make  any  renuu-ks  upon  American 
manners,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  do 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond 
the  r^;ion  of  taverns  and  lodging- 
houses,  steam-boats  and  stage-coaches. 
The  little  sketches  given  by  our  Mend 
John  Howison,  and  others  of  this  dass, 
are  too  ridiculous.    We  have  all  seen 
in  Americans  travelling  in  diis  conn- 
try,  sufficient  evidence,  that  these  are 
either  not  faithful  portraitures,  ot  the 
portraitures  of  what  nobody  cares  much 
for  having  painted.  No  English  gentle- 
man thoroughly  acquaint^  with  the 
modes  of  8ocie^here,and  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  access  to  the  best  socie- 
ty of  America,  has  as  yet  come  before 
the  pubHc  in  the  diaracter  of  an  Ame- 
rican traveller.    Indeed,  so  very  few 
such  persons  so  to  America,  that  any 
one  individual  of  the  dass  would  be 
sure  to  attract  to  himself  by  descri<- 
bing  what  he  saw  there,  such  a  de- 
gree of  scrutiny  and  animadversion, 
and  probaUy  of  ill-wiU,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  there  should  be  so  mudi  re- 
luctance.    Besides,  the  chances  are, 
that  every  gentleman  so  qualified,  who 
makes  such  a  tour,  has  personal  con- 
nections on  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter— ^friends  and  relatives,  in  all  like- 
lihood, whose  feelinss  he  would  be 
very  sorry  to  run  tne  least  risk  dT 
wounding,  merely  for  the  sake  of  af- 
fording entertainment  or  even  instruc- 
tion (of  this  sort)  to  his  friends  at 
home. 

Almost  our  only  means  of  judgii^ 
then,  consists  in  our  own  observation 
of  Americans  sojourning  occasionally 
among  ourselves :  and  sudi  (we  speaK 
for  ourselves)  we  can  never  be  per- 
suaded to  regard  otherwise  than  with 
exceeding  distrust.  The  Americans 
whom  we  see,  are  for  the  most  part 
very  young ;  and  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly unfair  to  take  them  in  their  un- 
fledged condition,  for  proper  spedmens 
of  we  same  animal  in  maturity  of 
years  and  experience.  No  doubt,  they 
must  iminrove  very  much  after  they 
leave  us:  the  cares  and  occu^tions, 
as  well  as  the  ties  and  afibctions,  of 
manly  life,  must  exert  their  usual  in- 
fluences in  chastising  the  exuberance 
of  self-love,  or  at  least  in  softening 
the  glare  of  its  outward  manifesta* 
Vol.  XIV. 


tions.  At  the  same  Uttae,  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  say,  that  the  manners  of 
these  young  men  are  for  the  most 
part  cnaracterized  by  a  measure  of 
free-and-easiness,  wmch  would  have 
no  chance  of  bdng  altogether  pardon- 
ed in  Europeans  of  the  same  cohdi- 
tidn,  merely  on  die  score  of  youth. 
What  the  cause  may  be,  we  know  not: 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fket, 
that  nineteen  out  of  eyerj  twenty 
young  Americans,  (even  oi  the  best 
dass,}  are  intolerably  cool  fellows.  It 
is  not  boyish  coxcombry :  they  in  ge- 
neral dress  very  ill,  and  are  slovenly 
in  their  exterior.  It  is  a  sort  of  pre- 
codous  garrulity,  and  worse  even  tnah 
that  calm  hardened  affectation  of  hav- 
ing outlived  the  feelings  of  youth. 

Tile  doctrine  of  alMolute  poHticlil 
equality,  may  be  at  the  root  of  this 
somewhat  unpleasing  styleof  manners ; 
but  that  is  no  excuse.  One  man  is  not 
necessarily  entitled  to  treat  another  as 
his  equal,  merely  because  he  has  the 
same  right  to  vote  for  a  member — ^but 
these  people  appear  to  act  exttctly  as  if 
this  were  the  case.  Thissentiment  seems 
to  overrun  every  ccmier  of  their  minds. 
They  have  no  recpect  of  persons ;  they 
assume  a  certain  loftiness,  as  if  they 
were  giants  to  us,  because  their  x»- 
vers  are  seas  to  ours.    They  have  set- 
tled the  whole  matter  ere  they  start- 
ed. And  yet— it  is  not  quite  so  nei- 
ther.   They   feel   unhappy   in    tlue 
knowledge  that  there  may  be  a  Idtd 
in  the  room  ;  and  one  of  them  actually 
published  a  book  not  long  ago,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  Siat  an 
American  gentleman  has  no  reason  to 
walk   behmd   on  English  baronet! 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  lets  the 
cat  out  of  the  poke.  They  cannot  get 
entirely  rid  of  the  old  prdudices,  and 
they  live  in  a  feverish  anxiety  to  shew 
themselves  in  the  minutest  particular 
under  die  influence  of  the  new.  They 
are  not  at  home,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  appear  so,  they  overact  theit  part. 

They  stare  from  an  excessive  ^ead 
of  bdnff  caught  in  the  unfVeemanlike 
sin  of  olushing — ^and  chatter  aTotcf- 
rance,  because  they  would  not  have 
anybody  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare's 
rule 

^-Be  diecked  for  silenee. 

But  never  taxed  for  speedi— 

could  be  intended  for  A  President  in 
posse. 

Of  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  experience  of  after 
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years  most  render  the  better  spirits 
thoroughly  ashamed.  Indeed^  the  few 
Americans  who  do  visit  us  at  a  more 
mature  period  of  life^  are  comparative- 
ly, quite  free  of  such  impertinences ; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  added^  that 
the  most  accomplisned  of  them  are 
entirely  so.  We  must  not  name  names 
•—but  how  can  we  avoid  mentioning 
the  one  delightful  name  of  Washing- 
ton Irving — a  man  whose  genius  must 
have  been  at  all  times  too  fine  to  live 
elsewhere  than  in  the  companionship 
of  most  perfect  modesty  ? 

We  wish  from  our  hearts  he  would 
tom^.  or  rather  return^  to  the  portrai- 
ture of  Transatlantic  manners. — His 
Sketch-book  was  admirable  ;  but  how 
infinitely  superior  the  American  part 
of  it  to  the  £nglish !  His  Bracebridge- 
hall  was  admirable  too;  but  what  did 
it  contain  that  could  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  Rip  van  Winkle,  or 
the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  But  to 
speak  me  plain  truth,  Diedrick  Knic- 
kerbocker is,  after  all,  our  favourite. 
There  is  more  richness  of  humour^ 
and  there  is  more  strength  o£  language 
too,  in  those  earlier  effiurts — and  why  ? 
•—why,  simply  because  the  humour  is 
thoroughly  Transatlantic,  and  the  Ian- 

ne  that  of  a  man  describing  what 
aows  in  all  the  secure  knowledge 
of  native  experience.  We  have  plenty 
of  people  who  can  describe  English 
manor-houses  more  from  the  life  than 
he,  and  there  is  no  want  of  people^ 
who  can  describe  Grerman  ScJdosses; 
but  who,,  except  Washington  Irving, 
can  portray  the  manners  of  America, 
in  a  style  fitted  for  the  thorough  com- 

rhension  of  European  readers  ?  If 
takes  to  it  now,  he  will  describe 
them  infinitely  the  better  for  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had  of  other  men  and 
modes  of  life.  He  may,  in  neglecting 
this  walk,  be  a  most  elegant  English 
author,  but,  by  adhering  to  it,  he  must 
be  the  fijrst  man  in  a  walk  of  his  own. 
Never  were  more  abundant  mate- 
rials in  the  (almost)  exclusive  of  any 
one  man  of  genius — ^and  we  cannot 
but  regret  to  see  him  neglecting  them 
so  much  as  he  seems  to  do  now-a-days. 
He  can  never  be  a  Fielding,  a  Smol- 
let,  or  even  a  Goldsmith  here;  but 
therey  what  might  he  not  be  ?  Even 
his  countrymen  will  prefer  English 
pictures  of  English  manners,  and 
German  descriptions  of  Grerman  man- 
ners, to  the  best  he  can  ever  produce 
—But  who  is  there  to  fiU  his  place  in 


the  description  of  American  iiMainei% 
either  for  our  behoof,  or  for  tlie  be* 
hoof  of  the  Americans  themseli^et?-*— 
Who  would  not  have  preferred  *  Peon- 
sylvanian  farm  house,  to  m  Engliah 
hall  from  him  ?  Who  wonid  not  give 
fifty  such  English  g^erals  «»he  eat 
fasnion,  for  one  distinct  poirtnk  of  a 
genuine  old  Wadungtdnian  ?  '  Whv 
should  he  dabble  among  BD^^iab 
poachers,  when  we  have  our  owb 
Crabbe,  and  the  huntera  of  a  tfaonaand 
Savannahs  carent  vote  mcrof  We 
don't  want  him  to  describe  tbe  lap- 
dogs  of  our  maiden  aunt»-Hirhgt  are 
the  pets  of  his  ?  As  for  '*  Stoaeats  of 
Salamanca,"  ^'  Serenades/*  and  *^  DoDf 
na  IsabeUas,"  we  had  oertainly  ii^ 
dulged  the  hope  that  tliey  were  ill 
entombed  for  ever  in  the  Mine  grave 
with  Hassan  the  son  of  Albiimaiai» 
the  Dervis  of  Mount  libamiSy  aii4 
the  Vision  of  Osmyn  Benomar. 

Meantime,  such  as  we  can  get,  we 
must  make  the  best  of— end  certainly^ 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  aaid  a  page  or 
two  ago,  this  Mr  William  .Faux  k 
not  the  least  amusing  of  thoae  who 
have  written  travels  in  Atnerica*  Tlieie 
'  is  no  pretension  about  the;  man,  aiid» 
to  be  candid,  though  the  days  are  not 
very  memorable,  tbey  setin  tp^  be,  od 
the  whole,  very  honestly  dineEfbeL 
We  wish  very  much  the  good  man 
had  had  vanity  enough  to  pot  hia  fiwe 
opposite  his.  title-page ;  oat  evdi  aa 
it  is,  we  think  we  have  been  dble  f» 
form  a  tolerably  exact  notioiifjf  bim. 
We  guess  him  nearer  fifi^  than  fbttj 
— a  plain  stout-looking  yeoinan— -proM 
bably  knowing  enough  abont  Sweoiah 
turnips — a  sober  man,  yet  enterjCain^ 
ing  no  mortal  antipathy  to  a.oan  d 
brown-stout — one  that  won't  talce  it 


very  sweetly  if  the  raaher  he  b?er* 
broiled* — He  seems  to  have  hcen 
brought  up  in  a  christian  manner^  and 
to  have  sound  religious  feeli|iga»  not* 
withstanding  a  few  little  drcomatanr 
ces,  one  of  which  has.  already  been  al* 
luded  to.  He  has  an  old  h£bitr^ 
wife — and  an  only  child— whed^f 
male  or  female,  he  does  not  8ay»  ai^ 
appears  to  be  an  exemplary  famQy* 
man;  politics  not  well  defined--api 
parentiy  whiggish  at  the  end  of  l£e 
book — repubucan  about  the  middle  of 
it — and  radic^  at  the  beginning :  hot 
we  do  not  speak  confidently  aa  to  ahj 
of  those  points.  Delicacy  Jie  .baa  no 
more  idea  of,  than  Hogg  naa  of  a  vA* 
nuet.    He  accepts^  or  rather^  indoc^ 
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seizes  upon,  the  bogiitality  of  a  family, 
and  then  tells  all  the  world  (if  all  the 
worrd  pleases)  in  a  printed  book,  that 
their  beef  was  badly  dressed,  and  that 
he  detected  the  young  ladies  of  the 
house  in  assisting  personally  about  the 
apple  dumpling.  He  gives  these  sorts 
of  details  in  every  page  with  name  and 
surname,  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  eat- 
ing his  breakfast.  In  short,  he  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  a  vHlage  John 
Bull,  for  the  first  time  roaming  far 
away  from  his  native  valley — staring 
at  everything,  and  grumbling  at  most 
things. — If  there  be  a  puddle  near  his 
way,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  foot 
in  It — but  this  is  what  he  cannot  help. 
We  should  strongly  suspect  him  of 
being  somewhat  whimsical  in  some 
part  of  his  stomach  economy — at  least 
we  see  no  other  way  of  accounting 
satisfactorily  for  the  inequality  of  his 
spirits,  and  the  mutability  of  his  opi- 
nions. Mr  Dryden  always  took  phy- 
sic ere  he  began  a  tragedy — and  per- 
haps Mr  Faux  would  do  well  to  carry 
a  box  of  aloetics  with  him  when  he 
sets  out  on  his  next  travels. — Well  for 
himself,  we  mean — for  as  to  us  and 
the  world  at  large,  it  is  perhaps  more 
amusing  to  have  him  in  the  old  state.* 

Altogether,  the  man  appears  to 
have  read  his  Bible,  his  Cobbett,  and 
his  Tull's  Husbandry,  to  considerable 
advantage ;  and  there  is  often  a  nai- 
vete about  his  descriptions,  that  would 
make  an  apostle  laugh.  The  profun- 
dity of  his  reflections — the  variety  of 
his  views — the  sagacity  of  his  judg- 
ment— and  the  brilliancy  of  his  ima- 
ginative organ,  shall  all  be  sufficient- 
ly illustrated  in  the  specimens  we  are 
about  to  quote. 

The  following  tu'e  some  of  the  Mc" 
morabilia  of  the  voyage  itself. 

'•*' Jan,  1st,  1819 The  ship  has  yet  no 

motion,  nor  is  there  any  sickness,  except 
among  the  poultry^  and  firtt  mate,  tcfiO 
seems  sick  and  read?/  to  die." 

**"  Continued  thirty-six  hours  in  bed  with 
but  little  sleep,  drinking  neat  Hollands, 
and  eating  biscuit  only,  so  avoiding  sea- 
sickness, diough  morally  sick  at  heart." 


36^ 

This  is  from  tl^  conversation  in  the 
cabin. 

"  At  a  recent  anniversary  in  Boston  of 
Free  Blacks,  met  to  celebrate  the  abolition, 
or  as  they  term  it,  the  JBoblition, '  of  the 
slave-trade ;  the  chairman  rose  after  din- 
ner, and  said,  *  Mr  Wilberforce  be  the 
blacky.man*8  friehd,  and  may  he  never 
want  polish  to  his  boots.*  *' 

^^  Sunday^  2\st. — How  merciful  is  Qiq 
God  on  whom  I  called !  For  instead  of 
drowning,  starving,  or  eating  each  others 
I  am  living  on  8ie  new  and  interesting 
luxuries  of  the  east,  and  surrounded  with 
many  rare  curiosities  of  unseen  lands  ;  a 
bleating  goat  of  Owhyhee  supplies  me  with 
milk ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  shrill  cla- 
rion of  Canton  cocks,  the  cackling  of  geese, 
and  the  grunting  of  swine,  early  rouse  me 
Jrom  my  warm  and  downy  bed ;  and,  ail 
together,  make  me  fancy  I  am  in  m.yfarm» 
yard,  although  4000  miles  distant." 

*•*  Monday^  22d  March.^^l  now  sleep 
in  high  style  every  night,  having  under  my 
pillow  al)ottle  of  Madeira,  and  a  basket  of 
China  sweetmeats ;  at  my  side  nine  muskets 
and  a  huge  broad-sword ;  and  und^maCh 
me  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  and  balls.** 

"  30/^.— -At  five  this  evening,  the  af- 
fectionate mother  of  one  dear  and  only 
diild  was,  by  the  violent  rolling  o{  the 
ship,  impelled  overboard,  and  sunk  to  rise 
no  more,  being  buried  instantly  in  a  huge 
billow.  She  was  a  native  of  Owhyhee,  and 
is  deeply  lamented  by  all  on  board,  mho  had 
shared  in  her  kindness,  for  she  was  milk 
and  honey  to  all  during  a  long jpassage.^* 

'''•  31#^. — Saw  several  pieces  of  wreck. 
This  is  the  last  day  of  March,  and  was. 
expected  to  he  the  last  of  our  lives.** 

*'^  Ajpril  1st — The  captain,  during  ycster- 
day^s  gale,  sulked,  and  would  eat  nothing, 
nor  suffear  anything  eatable  to  be  cooked ; 
I  was  therefore  pining  24  hours  on  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  China  sweetmeats,  and  dry^ 
hard  biscuit.** 

'*  April  2J.— At  ten  a.  m.  blessed  with 
the  heart-cheering  sound  of  Land,  O  !  and 
saw  the  island  of  Nantucket  from  our  top- 
mast, distant  15  miles,  and  marked  by  thi^ 
windmills  an4  a  few  high  white  houses. 
My  heart  now  rebounded  with  gratitude^ 
at  being  made  so  signal  a  monument  of 
providential  mercy.** 

((  From  two  passengers,  (shoemakers), 
I  learn  that  first-rate  hands  will  turn  out 
from  five  to  six  pairs  of  ladies*  shoes  per 


*  We  mention  aloetics,  as  he  seems,  in  vain,  to  have  tried  salts.  Neverthdess,  we 
shall  quote  from  page  second,  his  American  vade-mecum, — "  Received  from  my  phy- 
sician a  prescription,  costing,  and  really  worth,  three  guineas,  and  fit  for  both  land 
and  sea.  Take  two-thirds  of  Cdtenham  salts,  and  one-third  of  Epsom  salts,  mixed  ; 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot  spring  water,  and  drunk  an  hour  bo- 
fore  rising,  is  a  dose  which  may  be  often  repeated,  if  necessary,  by  patients  disposed 
to  indigestion.**  • 
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daj,  aBd  earn  from  ten  to  twelre  doUan  heath.*    This  young  gendemam  natwiHy 

per  week.    One  of  these  gentlemen^  a  wHty^  and  highly  ^fUdy  has  Bumiod  aim 

staunch  rcpuhlican,  Mr  Atman,  of  Lynn,  abandoned  three  wires,  and  yet  la  qoly  S8 

near  Boston,  and  an  intelligent  man,  says,  years  of  age.*^ 

m  reference  to  the  federalists,  that  for  every       **  Sunday^  9th, — Met  a  taiaQ  gOBted  an- 

Julius  Cssar,  there  is  a  Brutus.**  ditory,  in  a  splendid  edifice  ;  Imt  the  |p«w 

So  much  fpr  the  voyage.  At  length  Km  seemed  dulL  Hepnyed not  fcr  Cteoty 

we  have  our  elegant  J&iend  safe  in  IV.ybntforthePicnaent!  1 1  notftrloiiv 

Charleston*  temporal  and  spiittnal  in  Parik— imt  as- 

«  Presented  my  kind  introductory  letter  wmbled,  but  for  the  Congrcaa  I !  I  fte.    I 

fiom  Mr  W.  Gray,  to  Messrs  Prcscot  and  walked  neaiiy  all  day  thiwy|i  a  di»efrfag 

Bbhop,  two  eastern  gentlemen,  who  |w-  heat,  and  thought  mfself  tb^  iMttor  px  it 

Utely  introduced  me  to  Mr  Birdy  landlord  So  necessary  U  exerdtc  to  ike  eomtlmmMe 

of  the  PlanUrs' hotel,  where  Ihecaiaeim*  ^?^^?      ««,     »  ^.    *    ^*    •• 
mediately  acquainted  with  the  high^mind^        *'  5'i««Jay,  23i,— I  dmod,  flili  day,  at 

ed  General  Voung  Blood,  then  boarding  at  ™y  coumu  Captam  Ruge^y  ^  i^  Mr 

this  house,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  dty,  to  I'^  *^^  femfly.   A t  ;n™«»  *  n^tA  Oe 

meet  hU  excellency  the  governor,  and  also  negrc^hute,  m  whidi  I  foand  m^  ne^ 

the  President  of  the  UuiUd  States^  who,  «f  beds,  fidl  of  hlack  taUea.    Oept  ^Oe 

OD  the  morrow,  was  expected  to  make  his  Captain  s  in  a  good  oetf,  eurialmess^  eki^g^ 

entry  here.  The  general  and  I  became  very  '^^f^  ^f  **  ***f*  >if<gygM  mig  mtd 

friendly^  and  held  a  Umg  and  interesting  children  slept ;  mtt  tnemertfom^  the  Pa^ 

conversation^  and  that  without  a  formal  one  in  Vte  house  ;  with  a>M  mmro  WMeft 

i^rodnction,  which  is  generally  held  to  be  «»  *«  ««»» ■*  our  fee^  as  ^^v  m|-«W* 

indispensable  amongst  almost  ail  ranks  in  ^  mght,  m  lea^nen  to  husli  the  d«l. 

this  country.    In  our  politics,  foreign  and  dren.     Thus  pa^iaidially  did  I  and  nqr 

domestic,  we  seemed  one.    At  nine  this  cousms  dress  and  undress,  talk  and  da^. 

evening,  I  plunged  into  a  warm  hath,  to  ^}  ^^hf  iimpRcUy  I  Itia  aUpue,  utu 

xsash  off  da  maHne  impurities,  paying  for  sophisticated  nature. 
U  half  a  dollar,**  ^^^  7<*— -Terribly  stung  hr  moa- 

We  think  our  friend  should  have  ^«^*°«»»  *««»  "*  ^»*«^  ^^S^  rSf"" 

taken  the  bath  first,  and  «  the  high-  £!!?'yT''Sf^JZ*^3^^^ 

minded  G^eral"  aftewards :  hvLtde  ^*'  ^  *~^  ^  .^^^T  ^^^ 

*'Z/  ^'^^^  •*    •*i«wa«»«,    »/ui.iM^  ^^gjy  warm  relaxing  baft,  and  ftraid  »• 

^^.      ^,      ,«*.^-  1..:.  hef.    I  drank  also  less  toddy  and  pnnc^ 

** 6fA.--Colond M'Kimion was  thn day  ^^^  -^  ^  emnMj, aie  cenai^l^tffi; 

refused  claret  at  dinner.  The  landlord  was  Qm^«« 

called  to  account  for  so  refusing,  and^.        «  IQ^^J  vi«ted  the  hidi  eonrt  of  ji^ 

stiucting  the  bar.keepcr.    He  appeared,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^  takntawia  naensa. 

and  said, «  \  ou,  colonel,  have  referred  me  ^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  j„^  „-^  ^1^  1,^^^ 

to  your  father  for  payment  of  your  biU  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  vAcSa  bSarr,  A  aeem 
850  dollars,  contracted  here  durmg  the  ^  g^^^iU^  Ij,,,^!,,^  ^  ,^,, 

la^  Aree  weeks,  but  he  s^  he  cannot,  i^  consulting  together,  tSw^Aoat 

«Dd  w^  not  pay  any  more  for  you.    And  ^^  ^hne  of  op^g  court  ^£7!    ffia 

that  I  Imow  from  your  father^s  friend.  Cap-  ^^y^  then  IdTie  bench,  and  atning 

torn  Bdl,  of  the  ship  Homer,  now  m  port.'  j^^  hU  sulky,  with  a  negioJMiy  ll^l 

After  this,  Ae  cdond  looked  thou^tfol,  ^^  ^^^  ,^,  No  ceremSy,  «alwinpaH. 

»Qd  requested  I  would  a(^mpany  him  to  ^^^  ^^^  nuiltUude  thathemie mMgH^A 

Ae  captain.    I  did  so.    After  the  w^rtam  that  it  was  judgment  day."      ^^^ 
had  pohtdy  spread  out  bis  brandy,  the  00-  .  «  •  _^    ^ 

lond,  with  pbtols  in  his  hand;  said, « If        Hare  is  a  smaU  apeomcii  cT  ^ 

you  will  not  meet  me,  I  will  shoot  you  in-  manner  in  which  the  Dusineaa  of  1am 

Btantly.*  The  captam,  with  an  angry  laugh,  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  ChMflrtOB 

replied,  ^  O  fear  not !  I  am  teMoy  with  ei-  is  conducted. 

ther  sword  or  pbtol,  and  to-morrow  mom-        '^  12th, — I  wpent  this  day  in  the  Coait 

ing,  at  ten,  expect  me  at  the  hoteL'    He  of  Common  Pleas,  witnessing  Aedoq 

iuIfUIed  hi8  promise,  but  the  colonel  had  of  the  American  bar.    The  canse^  a 

cooled  and  fled.  After  our  return  from  ike  wench,  to  whom  two  dtirena  Isad  < 

ship,  the  colonel  wanted  to  shoot  the  land"  Twelve  witnesses  on  ho^ sides  emoretoher 

lord,  and  then  attempted  to  shoot  himself,  identity.  This  trial,  being  the  Hxlh  am  tike 

but  had  no  prime.    He  then  begged  round  same  case,  kuiedfbwr  whole  days*  ColOBd 

for  prime,  but  could  get  none.     I  endea-  Haines,  the  young  Attomey-Genenly  dii* 

voured  to  reason  widi  him,  but  with  as  played  a  pleasant  spcdesof  doqnaies^ 

tktx  Hunt 

dedsioiiy  vera  kdk- 

to  did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  ed  up  till  midnight,  when  they  aonld-^li^ 

wrong.*  lama  blasted  lily,  and  a  blighted  solve  themselves,  bat  tiiey 
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der  to  discharge  the  demands  of  his  endi* 
tore." 

Mr  Faux  is  now  at  Zainsville. 

^'  I  wandered  in  the  fields  shooting 
pigeons,  which  is  here  fine  sport ;  they  flj 
and  alight  around  you  on  every  tree,  in 


eleven  on  Sunday  morning.  Food  was  fur* 
nished  to  them  by  stealth.  The  state  im- 
mediately altered  tlie  law  to  compel  juries 
to  sit  until  they  can  decide,  or  be  liberated 
by  consent  of  parties.  On  the  Monday, 
the  jury  again  met,  and  were  locked  up 
again  for  four  days,  and  liberated  by  con-     immense  flocks,  and  lining  to  he  shot  III 


«ent  of  parties  without  giving  a  verdict. 
The  cote  therejbre  remaint  to  be  tried  a 
seventh  HmeJ** 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  real  delicacy 

in  a  traveller!  Mr  Faux  is  visiting 

'^  Mesdrs  Coote  and  Dumbleton^  good 

l)rewer8  of  brown  stout,  on  the  l^nks 

of  the  great  river  Potowraack^  late  of 

Huntingdonshire,  Old  England."  Hear 

his  account  of  the  table-telk.  and  ability  over  a  bar' of  plam  telkative 

'^  My  host,**  says  he,  *•*'  everywhere  the    lawyen,  all  robeless,  very  funny  and  con- 

]^Uc  eulogist  of  America^  «ay#,  '  that     versational  in  their  speeches,  manners,  and 

conduct ;  dressed  in  plain  box-coats,  and 
sitting  wi^  their  feet  and  knees  higher 


^  At  noon,  I  roamed  into  the  Snpreme 
Court,  where  I  saw  my  new  Mend,  the 
supreme  judge,  Wilson,  on  the  bench,  in 
the  midst  of  thm  rustic,  dirty-looking  as- 
sociate ju^es,  all  robeless,  and  dressed  in 
coarse  drab,  domestic,  homespun  costs, 
dark  silk  handkerchiefs  round  weir  necks, 
and  otherwise  not  superior  in  outward  i^ 
pearance  to  our  low  fen-farmera  in  £ng« 
land.    Thus  they  sat,  presiding  with 


England  is  the  place  for  men  of  fortune, 
but  this  land  for  the  industrious  bees  who 
cannot  live  there.  Fools  must  not  come ; 
for  Americans  are  nationally  cold,  jealous, 
suspicious,  and  knavish,  have  little  or  no 
jense  of  honour^  befieving  every  man  a 
rogue,  until  they  see  the  contrary ;  think* 
ing  imposition  and  extortion  fair  husiness, 
and  aU  men,  fair  game  ;  land,  obliging 
conduct  is  lost  upon  them.  A  bold,  saucy, 
independent  manner  towards  them,  is  ne- 
cessary. They  love  nobody  but  themselves, 
and  seem  incapable  of  due  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  They  have  nothing  ori- 
ginal ;  all  that  is  good  or  new,  is  done  by 
xoreignera,  and  by  the  British,  and  yet 
they  boast  eternally.  Such  is  the  rough 
sketch  of  an  admiring  artist,  once  in  a  state 
^f  infatuation,  but  now  getting  sane  and 
sober." 


to 
etr 


than  their  noses,  and  pointing  obliquely  t 
the  bench  of  judges ;  thus  making  met 
speeches,  and  examining  and  cross-examin- 
ing evidence  at  a  plain  long  table,  with  a 
brown  earthen  jug  of  cold  water  before 
them,  for  occasionally  wetting  their  whis- 
tles, and  washing  their  quid>stained  lips  ; 
all,  judges,  jury,  counsel,  witnesses,  and 
prisoners,  seemed  free,  easy,  and  happy. 
The  supreme  judge  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  a  shabby  blue  threadbare 
coat»  dirty  trowsen,  and  unblacked  shoes* 
Thus  sat  all  their  lordships,  fredy,  and 
frequently  chewing  tobacco,  and  appearing 
as  uninterested  as  could  be.  JudgeWilson 
is,  however,  a  smart  intelligent  man,  ra- 
ther jocular,  and,  I  think,  Imid-hearted.'* 
''  A  genteel  young  man  was  boarding 


Mr  Faux  is  now  in   the  dty  of     here,  and  had  a  room  to  himsdfc  *  Who  is 
Washington.  In  that  great  caiatal,  he    i*  ?  — '  Why,  it  is  Judge  Grimpe.'  '• 


Informs  us^ 

^*  White  men  sell  their  own  yellow 
children  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business ; 
and  free  blacks  also  sell  their  immediate 
^iffspring,  male  and  female.*' 

As  also^  that 

'^  Almost  every  private  family  chariot 
in  this  city  Ls  found  daily  on  the  stand  as 
a  hackney  coach  for  hire,  to  either  whites 
or  blacks  ;  to  all  who  can  pay  " 

And  moreover. 


n 


«^  Six  mUes  west  of  ChiUeotfa«,  the  land 
is  remarkably  rich.  Here  I  met  and  pass- 
ed General  M^Carty,  to  whom  my  friend 
nodded  and  said,  <  How  do,  OeneraL* 
The  Genera]  looks  dirty  and  buteher-Mke, 
and  very  unlike  a  soldier  in  appearance, 
seeming  half  savage,  and  dressed  as  a  back- 
woodsman.'* 

*•*•  Here  we  met,  at  breakfast,  the  hi^- 
sheriff  of  the  coun^,  a  grey-headed,  rus- 
tic, dirty-looking  old  man,  meaner  than  a 


«  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  cows  graze  ^^  constable  in  England,  but  a  man  of 

loose  all  over  this  huge  metropolis."  «<^  underetandmg. 

The  next  is  a  very  fine  quotation !  ''  Galled  at  the  seat  of  Squire  Lkliaid, 
'^  Being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rich  English  emigrant,  who,  with  his  lady 
his  excellency  the  President's  coun-  and  two  degantdaught^  came  to  this  wea. 
try-seat,  or  farm-house,  the  patrimony  of  tern  country  and  dty  in  consequence  of  ha- 
his  family,  I  find  that  his  neighboura  are  ring  read  and  credited  Birkbeck's  notes  and 
rejoicmg  because  his  excellency ^  on  coming  letters,  and  having  known  and  risited  the 
here  last  week,  was  arrested  three  times  in  Flower  family  in  England.  Mr  Lidiard 
4me  week,  by  neighbours  whom  he  ought  to  was  well  known  on  'Change ;  had  a  ooonU 
have  paid  long  ago ;  the  debts  being  money  ing-house  in  London,  and  a  house  at  Black- 
borrowed  on  lus  estates.  He  has  long  been  heath.  When  I  fijrst  called  upon  hun,  h^ 
under  private  pecuniary  embarrassments,  was  from  home.  I  left  a  message  for  Jum^ 
and  omced  all  his  estates  for  sale,  in  or-  saying,  that  an  old  countryman,  known  lo 
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his  ftieod  Waitbur  of  Philadelphia,  had 
called,  and  was  at  the  stage-house.  On  his 
return  home  to  dinner  he  soon  came  down 
to  me  and  said  I  should  accompany  him  to 
pot*luck.  I  did  so.  The  sight  of  an  Eng- 
lish face  was  mutually  refreshing,  and  a 
sufficient  introduction  to  each  other.  Mr 
Lddiard  scarcely  knows  what  induced  him 
to  emigrate,  having  a  fortune  enabling  him- 
sdf  and  family  to  live  in  ease  anywhere. 
^  One  thing,  however,  which  weighed  with 
me,  was  the  probability  of  seeing  my  chil- 
dren well  married  in  America.  I  must, 
however,  complain  much  of  American 
roguery.  Hardly  anybody  cares  about 
poor  honesty  and  punctuality.  If  a  man 
can,  or  is  disposed  to  pay,  he  pays ;  if 
not  so  disposed,  or  not  able,  he  smiles, 
tells  you  to  your  face,  he  »hall  not  pay.  1 
saw  an  execution  defeated  lately  by  that 
boasted  spirit,  which  they  call  liberty,  or  in- 
dependence. The  property,  under  execu- 
tion, was  put  up  to  the  sale,  when  the  eld- 
est son  appeared  with  a  huge  Herculean 
club,  and  said,  ^  Gentlemen,  you  may  bid 
for  and  buy  these  bricks  and  diings,  which 
veere  my  father*s,  but,  by  God,  no  man  li- 
ving  shall  come  on  to  this  ground  with  horse 
and  cart  to  fetch  them  away.  The  land  is 
mine,  and  if  the  buyer  takes  anything 
away,  it  shall  be  on  his  back.*  The  father 
bad  transferred  the  land,  and  all  on  it,  to 
the  son,  in  order  to  cheat  the  law.  Nobody 
was,  therefore,  found  to  bid  or  buy.  I, 
therefore,'  continues  Mr  L.,  *  decline  all 
transactions  with  Americans,  it  being  im- 
possible with  safety  to  buy  or  sdl  anything 
of  importance  under  their  present  paper 
system.  I  ke^  my  money  in  the  funds. 
Housekeeping  is  very  cheap  ;  lOOlbs.  of 
fine  flour  costs  only  two  dollars ;  a  fine  fat 
sheep,  two  dollars ;  beef  equally  cheap, 
three  or  four  cents,  twopence  per  pound, 
the  hide  and  tallow  being  thought  the  most 
valuable ;  one  dozen  of  fat  fowls  from 
three  quarters  to  one  dollar.  Land  here 
gives  a  man  no  importance ;  store-keepers 
and  clerks  rank  much  above  farmers,  who 
are  never  seen  in  genteel  parties  and  circles. 
Yet,  here  is  the  finest  arable  and  pasture 
land  in  the  known  world,  on  which  grass, 
the  most  luxuriant,  is  seen  rotting  for  want 
of  cattle.  Just  kill  a  few  of  the  large  trees 
where  there  is  no  underwood,  and  you  have 
a  beautiful  clover-field  and  other  grass  in- 
termixed, as  ever  art  elsewhere  produced. 
There  is  no  laying  down  here ;  it  is  all  done 
by  nature  as  if  by  magic.  The  land  is  full 
of  all  useful  grass  seeds,  which  only  want 
sun  and  air  to  call  them  into  a  smothering 
superabundance.  But  what  is  land,  however 
rich,  without  population  to  cultivate  it,  or 
a  market  to  consume  its  produce,  which  is 
here  bought  much  under  what  either  I  or 
you  could  raise  it  for.  Farmers  are  conse- 
quently men  of  no  importance.  They  live, 
it  is  truCj  and  will  always  live,  but  I  much 
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doubt  if  ever  the  important  BBgJHsh  ttastoue 
could  be  satisfied  with  such  living  and 
farming.  I  feel  great  diffictil^|'  In  acmang 
any  friends  on  the  subject  of  ODUgratioo. 
I  mean  to  wait  two  years  longer  befiiK  I 
do  it.  Liberty  and  independenee»  of  whkbi 
you  and  I  thought  so  mach  and  so  Ug^dT, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
sink  and  fade  in  value  on  a  neazer  view* 
Nobody  here  properly  appreciates,  bat  aL 
most  fdl  abuse,  this  boasted  libcrtj.     Li- 
berty here  means,  to  do  eadi  as  he  lilfMBa  ; 
to  care  for  nothing  and  nobody,  and  cheat 
everybody.    If  I  buy  an  estate,  and  ad^ 
Vance 'money  before  I  get  a  title,  it  la  toi. 
to  one  but  I  lose  it,  and  never  get  a  title 
that  is  worth  having.   My  garden  cost  me» 
this  summer  only,  50  dollan,  and  all  the 
produce  was  stolen  by  boys  and  yonngmm, 
who  professed  to  think  they  had  me  Ubertyto 
do  so.  If  you  complain  to  their  fiioids  and 
superiors,  the  answer  is, '  Oh,  it  is  only  a 
boyish  trick,  not  worth  nodoe.*  And  again» 
I  teD  the  gentlemen,  that  if  I  wished  to 
be  social  and  get  drunk  with  diem«  I  dar6 
not;  for  they  would  take  the  Uberty  to. 
scratch  me  hke  a  tiger,  and  gouge,  and 
dirk  me.    I  cannot  part  with  my  nose  and 
eyes.    The  friendly  equality  and  inter- 
course, however,  which  can  be  had  with 
all  ranks  and  grades,  and  the  impoesiblli^ 
ty  of  coming  to  absolute  poverty,  are  the 
finest  features  of  this  country.   *  Yon  are 
going  to  Birkbeck's  settlement  P*— *  I  am, 
sur.'— « I  visited  both  Birkbedr  and  Flower 
in  June  last.  Birkbeck  is  a  fine  man,  in  • 
bad  cause.     He  was  worth  about  10,00(ML 
sterling,but  has  deceived  himadf  and  othen. 
Both  his  and  Flower's  settlement  Cwluch 
are  all  one),  U  all  a  humbug*  They  ace  all 
in  the  mire,  and  cannot  get  oat ;  and  they, 
therefore,  by  all  manner  of  means  and  acta, 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Biricbedc. 
tells  me,  the  reason  why  he  does  not  cul- 
tivate his  land  is,  because  he  can  bur  pn»» 
duce  cheaper  at  Harmony,  much  chwyer 
than  he  can  raise  it,  although  its  pries  ia 
double  what  I  am  giving  at  Lesingloo 
market.    The  Harmooites  all  work,  and 
pay  nothing  for  labour.    Mr  Birkbe^  in. 
June  last,  was  the  proprietor  of  lO^OOO 
acres,  and  forfeited  nis  first  depoait,  ten, 
cents  an  acre,  on  30,000  acres,  which 
prove  to  be,  as  is  his  settlement  genenl(y, 
the  worst  land  in  Illinois.  Nobody  now 
cares  to  buy  of,  or  settle  down,  with  cither 
him  or  Flower.  I  like  Flower  the  least ;  I 
would  prefer  Birkbeck  for  a  neig^ihonr,. 
dressed  up,  as  he  is,  in  a  little  mean  dup. 
hat,  and  coarse   domestic   clothes  ftodi. 
Harmony,  living  in   a  little  Iqg-hooMf 
smoking  segars,  and  drinking  bad 'Whidrr, 
just  as  I  found  him,  rough  as  he  was.  Mr 
G.  Flower  is  inducing  mechanics  .to  omne' 
from  all  parts  to  settle,  although  diere  is, 
no  employment  for  them,  nor  any  nunlDefc 
no#,  nor  in  future,,  at  New  OneRUi  .cc 
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elsewhere,  for  produce,  unless  a  war  comes, 
which  may  require  America  to  supply  other 
nations  in  want.  Sometimes  I  tlunk  Birk- 
beck  is  right.  But  still  I  think  that  both  he 
and  Flower  will  get  rid  of  all  their  dollars, 
and  never  raise  more ;  dollars  and  they  will 
part  for  ever.  They  will  live,  but  not  as 
they  did,  and  might  have  lived,  in  Eng- 
land or  in  the  Eastern  States.  Labour  costs 
more  than  double  what  it  does  in  the  east. 
The  west  is  fit  only  for  poor  men,  who  are 
the  only  proper  pioneers  of  the  wilderness. 
I  do  not  believe  that  land  will  improve  in 
value,  but  that  much  money  will  be  was- 
ted in  improvements.  Slavery,  sir,  is  not 
so  bad  as  we  thought  it  to  be,  provided  the 
slaves  are  not  hired  out  like  pack.horses, 
but  kept  by  their  own  proper  owners.  They 
would  then  be  gentlemen-servants.  You 
know  that  we  never  prize  a  pack-horse, 
nor  treat  it  so  kindly  as  one  of  our  own.*  " 
'^  The  American,  considered  as  an  ani- 
mal, is  filthy,  bordering  on  the  beastly ; 
as  a  man,  he  seems  a  being  of  superior  ca- 
pabilities ;  his  attention  to  hb  teeth,  which 
are  generally  very  white,  b  a  fine  excep- 
tion to  his  general  habits.  All  his  vices 
and  imperfections  seem  natural  \  those  of 
the  scmi-barbarian." 

Here  is  another  amiable  family  pic-^ 
ture. 

"  To  his  honour  Judge  Chambers's  ta 
breakfast.  Ilis  log-tavern  ig  comfortable  ; 
he  farms  two  and  a  half  quarter  sections, 
and  raises  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  com 
an  acre.  Nearly  all  the  good  land  on  this 
road  is  entered,  '  I  had,'  says  he,  '  hard 
work  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.'  The 
judge  is  a  smart  man  of  about  40,  and  not 
only  a  judge^  but  a  senator  also,  and  what 
is  more,  the  best  horse-jockey  in  the  state. 
He  seems  very  active,  prudent,  cautious, 
and  industrious,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  on  this  road,  kind-hearted.  He 
fills  the  twofold  station  of  vaitcr  and  ostm 
ler  in  pari  ;  I  say  in  part,  for,  as  he  has 
no  servant,  the  drudgery  must  be  done  by 
the  traveller  himself,  if  he  have  a  horse  or 
horses.  His  honour  left  my  driver  to  do 
all,  and  hastily  rode  off  to  a  distant  mill 
for  his  grist,  now  much  wanted,  and  with 
which  he  returned  in  about  two  hours, 
while  her  honour,  Mrs  Jadge,  a/)d  the  six 
Miss  Judges,  prepared  my  good  breakfast. 
These  ladies  do  all  the  work  of  the  house, 
and  some  of  the  field ;  everything  seems 
comfortable  and  easy  to  them,  although  the 
blue  sky  and  the  broad  sun  stare  ana  peep 
through  cracks  and  crevice^  in  the  roof  of 
their  house.  While  I  sat  at  breakfast,  his 
honour's  mother,  a  fine  smart  young  wo- 
man of  fourscore,  came  briskly  riding  up, 
and  alighted  at  the  door ;  as  good  a  horse- 
woman as  ever  mounted  a  side-saddle.  She 
had  been  to  pay  a  distant  visit,  and  seem- 
ed as  though  her  strength  and  youth  w«e 
renewed,  like  the  eagle's.    She  leminded 


me  of  Moses,  ^  with  his  eve  not  dhn,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated.'  *' 

Twofold  character  indeed,  Mr  Faux ! 
judge,  senator,  tavern  keeper,  farmer, 
hostler,  horse-jockey,  and  waiter,  all 
one !  Call  ye  this  Twofold  ? 

'Another  Judge  1  a  Daniel  come  to  Judgement  I*^ 

^<  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conver- 
sation with  a  young  lawyer,  the  tupremfi 
Judge  Hart,  living  in  this  town,  but  pro- 
scribed and .  suspended  for  sending  a  chain 
Icnge  to  three  agents  of  his  estates  in  Ken- 
tucky, who,  after  injuring  him,  caricatured 
him,  and  then  refused  to  fighL" 

^'  The  Supreme  Judge,  Hart,  is  a  gay 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  full  of  wit  and 
humorous  eloquence,  mixing  with  all  com- 
panies at  this  tavern,  where  he  seems  nei* 
ther  above  nor  below  any,  dressed  in  an 
old  white  beaver  hat,  coarse  threadbare 
coat  and  trowsers  of  the  same  doth  (do- 
mestic,) and  yellow  striped  waiscoat,  with 
his  coat  out  at  the  elbows ;  yet  very  clean- 
ly in  his  person,  and  refined  in  his  lan- 
guage. What  can  be  the  inducement  iox  a 
young  man,  like  him,  equal  to  aU  things 
to  live  thus,  and  here  ?" 

Yet  one  more  judicial  sketch. 

"  Judge  Waggoner,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous hog-stealer,  was  recently  accused,  while 
sitting  on  the  bench,  by  Major  Hooker,  the 
hunter,  gouger,  whipper,  and  nose- biter,  of 
stealing  many  hogs,  and  being,  although  a 
judge,  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  Major's  answer  to 
the  question  Guilty^  or  Not  GuUtyt  on  an 
indictment  presented  against  him.  The 
court  laughoi,  and  the  Judge  raved,  and 
bade  Hooker  go  out  and  he  would  fight 
him.  The  Major  agreed,  but  said, '  JucJ^gie^ 
you  shall  go  six  miles  into  the  woods^  and 
the  longest  liver  shall  come  back  to  tdl  his 
tale!'  The  Judge  would  not  go.  The 
Major  was  now,  in  his  turn,  much  enraged 
by  the  Judge  ordering  him  into  court  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  some  former 
offence,  the  present  indictment  being  suf- 
fered io  drop." 

'^  Judge  Waggoner  recently  shook  hands 
at  a  whisky  shop,  with  a  man  coming  be* 
fore  him  that  day,  to  be  tried  for  murder* 
He  drank  his  health,  and  wished  him  wdl 
through." 

''  A  pigeon  roost  is  a  singular  sight  in 
thinly  setUed  states,  particularly  in  Tenes- 
see  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  roost 
extends  over  either  a  portion  of  woodland 
or  barrens,  from  four  to  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  screaming  noise  they 
nudce  when  thus  roosting  is  heard  at  a  dis« 
tance  of  six  miles ;  and  when  the  beech* 
nuts  are  ripe,  they  fly  200  miles  to  dinner^ 
in  immense  flocks,  hiding  the  sun  and  dark- 
ening the  air  like  a  thick  passing  doad. 
They  thus  travel  400  miles  daily.  Thej 
xoost  on  the  high  foxest  trees^  which  thej 
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oorer  in  the  same  manner  as  bees  in  twanns 
coyer  a  bush,  being  piled  one  on  the  other, 
£rom  the  lowest  to  the  topmost  boughs, 
which  so  laden,  are  seen  continually  bcnoinff 
and  fidling  with  their  crashing  weight,  and 
presenting  a  scene  of  confiisicm  and  destroc^ 
tion,  too  strange  to  describe,  and  too  dan« 
gerous  to  be  approached  by  either  man  or 
beast  MHiile  the  liring  birds  are  gone  to 
their  distant  dinner,  it  is  common  ror  man 
and  animals  to  gather  up  or  devour  the 
dead,  then  found  in  cart-loads.  When  the 
foost  is  among  the  sapHngs,  on  which  the 
pigeonsalight without breaKing  them  down, 
only  bendmg  them  to'the  ground,  the  self- 
slaughter  is  not  so  great ;  and  at  night, 
men,  with  lanterns  and  poles,  approach  and 
beat  them  to  death  without  mudi  personal 
danger.  But  the  grand  mode  of  taking 
them  is  by  setting  fire  to  the  high  dead 
grass,  leaves,  and  shrubs  underneath,  in  a 
wide. blazing  circle,  fired  at  dlflferent  parts, 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  soon  to  meet.  Then 
down  rush  the  pigeons  in  immense  num« 
ben,  and  indescribable  confusion,  to  be 
roasted  alive,  and  gathered  up  dead  next 
day  ftom  heaps  two  feet  deep." 

'*  The  term  elc^gant  is  nowhere  so  little 
understood  as  in  this  country.  One  of  Mr 
Blrkbeck*s  ne^hbours*  sons  fidling  sick, 
the  father  applied  to  Mr  B.'s  chest  for  me- 
dicine, and  received  it  Mr  B.  next  morn- 
ing said  to  the  father,  '  Well,  sir,  how  did 
the  medicine  operate  ?* — '  Oh,  sir,  elegant- 
ly,' was  the  rqply.** 

The  following  incident  occurs  at 
Philadelphia. 

**  At  mgfat,  I  went  into  the  black  diurch, 
where  the  black  minister  shewed  much  un- 
cultivated talent  After  sermon  they  be- 
gan singing  merrily,  and  continued,  with- 
out stopping,  one  hour,  till  they  became 
exhausted  and  breathless-^^  Oh !  come  to 
Zion,  come!*  ^  Hallelujah,*  &€•  And 
then, '  O  won*t  yoa  have  my  lovdy  bleed- 
ing Jatiu^^  a  thousand  times  repeated  in 
fuU  thundering  chorus  to  the  tune  of  ^  Fol 
de  roL*  While  all  the  time  they  were 
dapping  hands,  shouting,  and  jumping, 
and  exaaiming,  ^  Ah  Lord !  Good  Lord ! 
Give  me  Jasu*  ;  Amen.*  At  half  past  ten 
this  meeting  broke  up.  For  an  hour  it 
seemed  like  Bedlam  let  loose.  At  the 
dose,  one  female  said,  striking  the  breasts 
of  two  nuile  friends,  *  We  ^d  a  happy 
time  of  it' " 

^'  A  common  hot  day  at  Wathingtoiu—m 
The  wind  southerly,  like  the  breath  of  an 
oven  ;  the  thermometer  vacillating  between 
90  and  100 ;  the  sky  blue  and  doudless ; 
the  sun  shedding  a  blazing  light ;  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  everything  upon  it,  save 
uees,  withered,  dusty,  baked,  and  conti- 
nually heated,  insomuch  that  water  would 
almost  hiss  on  it ;  the  atmosphere  swarm- 
ing with  noxious  insects,  flies,  bugs,  moe« 
quitoes,  and  gianboppen,  and  withal  ao 
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drjong,  that  all  anfanal  and  TCgeCabbUftb 
exposed  to  a  oontinoal  prpcwM  of  eiliaiis* 
tion.  The  breezes,  it  any,  are  jMw*miTfl 
by  nuisances  of  all  soxti,  flmpded  iMo  Ae 
streets,  rotting  carcases.  Mid  me  «s&abtiant 
of  dismal  swamps,  made  Toctl  and  aUve 
with  toads,  lisards,  and  bflDowing  bafl^ 


fi»g8.   Few  ped^e  aie  ftininff,'eieq 

groes ;  all  laces,  save  those  of  UadES,  ^ , 

nnguid,  and  Irmthrnrd  irith  IsMif  iiflti^  u.' 
pressive  oi  anything  bat  eaae  and  happt 
ness.  Now  and  then  an  em^nnt  or  tmr 
fall  dead  at  the  cold  spring,  or  famiain  ^ 
others  are  lying  on  the  flmr,  flat  on  tfidr 
backs ;  all,  whether  idle  or  mxplaftA^  9» 
eomfbrtless,  being  in  an  evednting  alcam* 
bath,  and  feeling  offensive  to  tluaii^lfft- 
and  others.  At  table,  jpleaaed  withniodiin^ 
because  both  vegetable  and  animal  Ibodv 
generally  witherad,  toughened,  and  uhtMt 
Uie  beverage,  tea  or  ooffte,  comaini  deatf ' 
flies;  the  beds  and  bed-momi,  at  nl^it, 
present  a  smothering  unahering  waimd^ 
the  walls  being  thormigfaly  heated,  and  be> 
ing  withinsideuke  the  oolside  of  an  oivnn  fa 
continual  use.  Hardis  thelotof  fafanirtiD 
bears  the  heat  and  Wrthen  of  tl^i  day,  and 
pitiable  the  fate  of  the  poor  endgnnt,  dol- 
ing in  vain  for  comfbrts,-eoQlbfeMBa,iibSb. 
some  diet,  and  the  old  frloida  of  liiiiiallve 
land.  At  midnight,  the  liji^itning-lNigi  and 
bull-frogs  become  luminous  and  maloAMia* 
The  flies  seem  an  Egyptian  pkgne,  and  Ml 
mortised  into  the  oihr  batter,  wh&dh  ]iMd» 
them  like  bird-lime.** 

Ohejam  $aiU  .^—Nobody  will  inpr 
pose  that  we  have  been  qnodii^  thwt^ 
things  with  any  other  Tiew  than  tihttl 
of  abusing  our  renders  widi  Afii 
dem  Socrates,  and  the  •«*»m*»i*  i 
ner  in  which  he  hat  played  €tm 

of  his  own  Xenophon.    At  the  L_, 

time,  we  have  no  reason  to  "'[Tftwq, 
that  Socrates  tells  anythinff  boC  iHmt 
he  believes  to  he  tdie  trafi.  and  Uv 
anecdotes  certainly  body  ftra  theftrm 
and  pressure  of  most  strange  and  pie* 
turesque  modes  of  human  ezisteooau 

The  result  of  his  researehoi  seeaB*- 
to  be  exactly  the  same  with  that  niiidK 
''  Cobbett's  Year's  Residence  in  laae>^ 
rica"  points  to.  He  hab  seen  iibtg 
Birkbecks  and  the  Flowers^  &4  db& 
all  deaning  their  own  shoes,  and  wnah* 
ing  their  own  potatoes,  for  die  iMBt 
of  servants— he  nas  seen  Eiu^ish  dod^ 
sels,  who  used  to  finger  the  j^ano^Jfavto' 
at  home,  skiniling  pigs,  and  undn  * 
themselves  and  sleeping  in  the 
room  with  both  men  and  pigii^. 
satisfied  thatall  thePtraiiiegentiyj^v 
have  any  money^  are  loringtlial«»l 
as  possible,  along  with  evcrv 

gotd  thing  they  brought  idtt 

from  the  regions  of  dvilisatioib    We 

16 
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have  not  quoted  fVom  this  part  o£  his  to  meet  with^  is  a  very  little  book  en« 
book,  however ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  titled  *'  Percy's  Masque/' — and  it  is 
we  believe  the  public  is  quite  satis-'  much  more  than  tolerable.  It  is  really, 
fied  as  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  if  the  author  be  a  very  young  man,  a 
and  as  for  the  ^rnish  of  Mr  William  most  promising  Essay.  There  is  an 
Faux,  we  really,  cannot  imagine  that  elegance  of  language,  which  shews pei** 
any  one  feels  mifch  desire  to  be  inform-  feet  and  intelligent  familiarity  with 
ed  about  the  family  sparrings  and  jar-  our  models  of  the  best  age ;  and  there 
rings  of  the  Flowers  and  the  Birk-  is  a  certain  elegance  of  thought  and 
becks,  the  amours  of  young  Flower  conception,  which  renders  us  even 
and  Miss  Andrews  the  governess,  or  more  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the 
even  the  airs  of  Biddy  the  chamber-  posterior  proceedings  of  the  author, 
maid,  ydth  the  whole  method  and  Two  different  editions  of  our  Maga- 
mystery  of  her  exemplary  humilia-  zine,  by  the  way,  are  publiished  every 
tion.  month  within  the  United  States :  and 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  what-  one  of  them  at  least  beats  the  original 
ever  in  this  book  concerning  what  we  hollow,  in  the  weighty  matters  of  pa- 
might  have  been  most  anxious  to  re-  per,  ink,  and  typographical  execution^ 
ceive  some  information  about— -viz.  as  well  maybe,  where  there  is  neither 
the  present  condition  of  lUeraturey  in  the  hurry,  Jior  the  expense  of  author^ 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  ship.  Would  it  be  too  much  for  one 
was  a  matter  entirely  out  of  our  friend's  or  both  of  the  publishers  who  are  thus 
way ;  and 'we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  thriving  up^n  our  exertions,  to  make 
a  he  had  touched  thereupon,  we  should  some  return  now  and  then  in  the  shape 
have  thanked  him.  of  a  parcel  of  American  books  ?    We 

*We  wish  very  sincerely,  however,  throw  out  the  hint,  not  doubting  that 
that  some  American  scholar  would  our  good  friends  will  take  it  in  good 
write  something  like  a  sketch  of  what  part ;  and  we  shall  certainly  be  disap- 
has  been,  and  is  going  on.  Their  Re-  pointed  if  it  meets  with  no  attention 
views,  &c.  seldom  or  never  travel  so     at  their  hands. 

far  as  this ;  and  when  a  stray  number         Since  we  are  talking  of  such  matters, 
dpes  find  its  way,  it  is  sure  to  be,  three-     there  is  a  notion  that  has  long  been  in 

Earts  out  of  four,  occupied  with  Eng-  our  heads,  fiind  we  shall  take  this  op- 
sh  books  of  tht  preceding  year,  which  portunity  of  mentioning  it — assuredly 
are .  either  perfectly  well  known  to  not  with  any  views,  or  the  possibility 
everybody  here,  or  irremediably  for-  of  them,  as  to  ourselves.  We  regard  the  . 
gotten.  Why  have  they  no  journal  Americans — ^how  could  we  do  other- 
exclusively  their  own — their  own  in  wise  ? — as  immeasurably  nearer  to  us 
subject,  as  well  as  in  execution  ? — as  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  ; 
much  their  own,  for  example,  as  our  and  in  spite  of  all  jealousies  and  pre- 
English  journals  are  English  ?  judi6es,  the  two  nations  must  conti* 

We  see  but  few  of  their  books  either,     nue  kindred  as  long  as  they  speak  the 
A  life  of  "  James  Otis"  was  lately  put     same  tongue.     Now,  although  we  are 
into  our  hands,  and  we  expected  much     living  Under  different  governments,  we 
entertainment  from  the  history  of  one     really  can  see  no  good  reason  why  that 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution,     circumstance  should  at  all  affect  the 
We  were  sadly  disappointed.     It  is     literature  which  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
such  a  book  as  a  yoiing  Irish  student     the  common  food  of  both.   In  the  last 
fresh  from  Trinity  mi^t  be  supposed     age,  EnglisJi  authors  had  no  remedy 
to  write  about  Emmett-— for  we  will     when  their  books  were  pirated  in  Irer 
not  mention  Curran— a  mere  piece  of    land — that  has  been  corrected— -it  wap 
boyish  drivelling — nay,   "  worse  of    corrected  long  before  the  Union.  Why^ 
worst  extended,"  of  boyish  book-ma^     merely  because  the  Am^ericans  have 
king.  "  Letters  on  tlie  Eastern  States,"     President  Munroe,   and  we  stick  tp 
soemwl  to  us  to  be  another  very  medi-    ' JCing  Greorge,  should  the  author  who 
cere  affair ;  and  as  for  * '  The  Idle  Man,"     writes  equally  for  Eriglimd  and  Am.e- 
"•  Koningmarke,  the  Long  Finne,"  and     rtca,  (as  all  authors  who  write  in  the 
all  the  otlier  endless  imitations  of  the     commonlanguagemustdo,)why8hould 
Sketchbook,  and  Knickerbocker,  they     he  be  paid  for  his  writings  only  by 
arc  to  us  utterly  unmeaning  imbecilip     one  half  of  his  readers?  This  is  not 
ty .    The  only  tolerable  attempt  in  the   .  fair  in  itself ;  and  the  doing  away  with 
ix)ctical  way  that  we  have  happened  .such  a  thing,  would  ten4i  WjS  aiapoi^i 
Vol.  XIV.  '^  ^^       ^  C 
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much  more  than  most  people  can  have  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic :  ba 

any  notion^  to  the  diffusion  of  friend-  they  must  hope  that  the  benefit  wouk 

ly  and  benignant  feelings  between  the  ere  long  be  quite  reciprocal ;  and  £u 

inhabitants  oftbe  two  countries.  Look  be  it  from  us  to  hope  otherwifle*    A 

to  Germany  for  an  example.     Surely  things  are^  they  have  the  mcMrtificatio] 

there  are  more  natural  ties  between  us  to  see  their  best  writers  publuhinf 

and  our  American  cousins^  than  be-  here  rather  than  at  home ;  uid  in  fiwt^ 

tween  the  subjects  of  the  different  even  at  this  moment  the  thing  teUi 

states  of  that  country.    Yet  thsir  li-  much  more  against  American  genius. 

terature  is  considered  as  a  common  than  it  does  /or  American  paraei. 

property^  which  it  were  sin  and  shame  There  would  be  something  very  de< 

to  leave  unprotected ;  and  the  poet  lightful  in  the  spectacle  of  two  great 

who  writes  and  publishes  in  Berlin,  nations^  whose  blood  is  the  same^  an^ 

draws  as  much  profit  from  the  copies  of  the  far  best  part  of  whose  feelings  and 

his  book  sold  in  Dresden,  Munich,  or  manners  must  be  the  same  alao,  thni 

Hanover,  as  if  these  were  the  capitals,  recognizing  the  rights  of  that  genins, 

not  of  other  kingdoms,  but  of  other  whicli,  whatever  may  be  the  course  ol 

counties.    Why  should  it  not  be  so  external  events,  nothing  can  prevent 

with  those  who  have  the  same  Shake-  from  being  and  continuing  to  be  a  oom- 

speare,  and  the  same  Franklin  ?  mon  property, — and,  we  sboiild  fiai 

The  proposal  would  certainly  come  believe,  an  equal  pride, 
with  the  best  grace  at  present  from 


LETTER  TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  ESQ.  CONCERNING  MR  TICKLS&'s  LAST 

APPEARANCE  IN  MAGA. 

Dear  North,  sorry  that  we  have  ever  snffired  ibn 

How  is  Tickler?    I  have  not  had  Roman  Catholics  to  &U  into  the  band 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  these  some  of  that  fanatic  faction ;  bnt  let  Tin 

months,  but  have  vast  fears  for  his  rave  as  he  pleases  about  the  ingrati 

sanity.     Did  you  observe  him  at  his  tude  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  wooli 

last  potation  at  Ambrose's  look  any  be  contrary  to  all  the  plain  dictates  o 

way  rabid,  and  manifest  R  stupendous  human  nature,  if  they  did  not  ding  t 

horror  at  the  vision  of  a  tumbler  of  that  body  of  men  by  whose  agenc] 

punch  ?  Does  he  froth  at  the  mouth,  they  imagine  they  will  be  able'to  ac 

and  make  articulate  noises,  very  much  complish    their   admission    to    whs 

resembling  the  barking  of  a  dog  P  Does  every  one  of  every  sect  must  be  anxi 

he  imagine  his  posteriors  transmogri-  ous  fbr — ^rights  equsd  to  tiioae  ei\ioyei 

fied   into  flint-glass,    and  his    head  by  their  flUow-subjects.    Now^  tb 

sprouting  out  into  the  configuration  of  bulk  of  us  Tory  folk  are  ram-stan 

a   cabbage  ?     Answer  me,   my  dear  right-a-head  against  tiiat ;  and  wlui 

friend,  by  return  of  post,  for  I  love  wonder  is  it,  let  me  ask  yon^  that  the; 

the  senior  in  my  inmost  heart,  and  should  flee  into  the  bosom  of  Whig 

feel  an  interest  in  his  welfisire.  I  think  gery,  and  lie  among  the  ]pot8  ?  If 

his  last  letter  on  Lawless  decidedly  had  no  other  reason  of  wishing  ft 

Insane.   Not  at  all  that  I  object  to  his  Catholic  Emancipation,  than  the  cei 

I  badgering  the  Irishman  to  his  heart's  tainty  that  the  carrying  of  tliat  mea 

content — he  may  growl  at  the  gor-  sure  would  make  the  Roman  Catholi 

mandizer  until  he  bursts ;  but  I  am  party  come  over  to  us  without  delay 

truly  sorry  to  see  him  dragging  in  the  — would  make  them  quit  the  coloni 

cursed  question  of  Emancipation,  and  of  the  ungodly — thett  one  oon8idemti0 

;  I  talking  in  the  fa^on  of  Sir  Harcourt  would  make  me  wish  for  it.    At  pre 

Lees,  Bart.  sent,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentkiniMi  i 

In  short.  Kit,  let  that  question  and  much  to  be  pitied.  Being  a  gendeman 

i|  all  belonging  to  it  be  far  from  your  of  course  he  hates  whiggery  as  he  doe 

pages.    Let  it  furnish  quaking  for  the  swindling — but  is  nevertheless  obligei 

Quarterly,  and  elegiacs  for  the  Edin-  to  look  to  it  as  the  pass  fbr  bim  inti 

burgh ;  but  let  it  not  be  manufactured  the  citadel  of  the  Constitution.  He  i 

into  Balaam  for  Blackwood.     I  agree  obliged  to  butter  Brougham^  iQSgnilJ 

with  Tickler,  of  course,  in  his  repro-  Mackintosh,  ay,  and  even  kmidue  ti 

bation  of  the  Whig  people,  and  am  Newport!  Turpe  ei  mfMrwKfc/  Bi 

*..'■'  • 
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stomach  is  beyond  doubt  turning,  and 
his  gorge  rising;  but  what  will  you 
have  him  to  de,  as  long  as  we  are  de-« 
termined  to  keep  him  away  from  us^ 
except  catish  hold  of  any  implement, 
however  filthy,  which  will  buoy  him 
up  ?  Tickler,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
used  some  very  disingenuous  argu- 
ments. For  example,  he  says,  the 
peasantry  are  murdering,  burning, 
brain-battering,  crowbar-twisting,  tt 
cceiera,  et  coeterorum,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland — the  peasantry  are  Catholic*^ 
therefore  the  Catholics  should  not  be 
emancipated.  Now,  this  is  not  fair^ 
Timotbeus.  It  is  not  their  Catholicism, 
but  their  ignorance,  their  want,  tlieir 
oppressed  state,  that  sets  them  in  mis- 
chievous motion.  Make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  your  fat  Yorkshire  clown, 
ay,  or  as  the  snug  shepherds  round 
your  own  snug  cottage  at  Southside, 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  their  reli- 
gion will  not  excite  them  to  the  deeds 
of  arms  which  you  so  pathetically  de- 
precate. Your  bantling  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  hear,  of  a  sickly  temperament,  cross, 
of  course,  inclined,  to  squall  eternally 
— ^most  destructive  of  your  peace  of 
mind,  and,  in  fact,  the  complete  bane 
of  every  domestic  enjoyment.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  scene  that  was 
going  forward,  on  that  memorable 
evening,  when  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  drop  in  unexpectedly  on  you. 
I  need  but  barely  hint  at  it,  Tim,  to 
make  all  the  facts  at  once  present  to 
your  mind.  If  I  might  venture  to  iii-» 
trude  on  domestic  privacy,  and  to  in- 
terfere with  family  arrangements,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  you 
and  Mrs  T.  to  put  young  Timothy  out 
at  nurse  insianter,  especially  if  you  in- 
tend to  see  your  friends  occasionally, 
as  I  am  sure  you  do.  I  suspect  that 
your  infant's  unevenness  of  temper  is 
the  cause  of  your  late  increasing  bit- 
terness, and,  very  probably,  of  your 
last  month's  indignation  against  the 
Irish.  Now,  the  heir  of  Southside  is 
a  staunch  member  of  the  kirk,  and 
still,  neither  you  nor  your  beloved 
spouse  ever  thought  of  attributing  his 
unhappy  disposition  to  his  connection 
with  that  body,  which  had  for  its 
founder  the  sourest  of  all  the  polemical 
gentlemen  of  his  time.  No,  my  old 
boy,  contrive  to  make  the  child  as  fat 
and  fair  as  the  young  sons  of  £rin,  and 
your  cot  will  once  more  be  the  scene 
of  quiet  and  content. 
In  fact.  North,  between  you  and 


me,  the  old  £ellow  is  gulled,  bammecL 
humbugged,  bamboozled,  and  bit.  J 
forget  who  it  is  that  says,  *^  Nullum  est 
magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  de^ 
mentiw"  Whoever  said  it,  was  a  sen- 
sible fellow,  and  I  now  feel  the  fiill 
force  of  it.  You  know  I  have  my  own 
mad  fits  now  and  then ;  but  I  never  set 
them  down  to  the  cause  of  my  great 
genius,  until  I  beheld  Timothy's  won- 
derful aberration  from  common  sense.  * 
Now,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  them,  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  when  I  look  about  me. 
Byron's  affection  is  evident  16  the 
whole  world — it  has  certainly  lasted 
an  alarming  length  of  time.  Coleridge 
too,  is,  I  think,  pretty  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  rather  frequently  &fil  subject 
for  St  Luke's.  Southey  s  Vision  is  in 
itself  evidence  sufficient  as  to  his  state 
of  mind  at  no  distant  period ;  and  Shel- 
ley must  have  been  insane,  when  be- 
moaning his  friend  Johnny  as  Adonais, 
and  roaring  forth  his  horrors  in  the 
Cenci.  Leigh  Hunt,  I  must  confess, 
is  a  favourite  of  mine — there  is  some- 
thing ingenuous  and  jaunty  about  him 
that  pleases,  and  I  shall  therefore  ad- 
mit him  into  my  list  of  mad  geniuses. 
I  pronounce  his  madness  to  be  some- 
thing like  Ophelia's,  who,  like  him, 
5ung  "  hey,  nonny  nonny"  songs,  and 
adorned  her  head  with  flowers,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  as  he  does  his  thighs 
with  inexpressibles  of  the  last-men- 
tioned colour.  Perhaps,  however,  more 
strictly  speaking,  his  malady  is  a  ner«i 
vous  affection,  arising  from  his  being 
too  much  addicted  to  tea. 

Be  this  as  h  may,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Tickler  should  share  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  contemporaries,  but  it  is 
very  ridiculous  to  behold  the  old  cock, 
who  has  been  crowing  so  vociferously 
over  the  remains  of  detected  and  van- 
quished humbug  in  the  Quarterly,  in 
tne  Edinburgh,  in  everywhere,  in  feet, 
where  it  existed,  shewing  in  his  own 
persou  that  human  nature  will  still 
ever  be  liable  to  its  inroads.  He  talks 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Irish  affairs,  with  as 
much  earnestness  and  gravity,  as  if  he 
were  Secretary  for  that  country,  and 
gives  as  dismal  a  picture  of  priests  and 
of  their  doings,  as  if  he  were  the  Lau- 
reate himself,  holding  forth  on  Spain 
and  the  Inquisition  in  the  Quarterly. 
This  is  very  foolish.  I  will  not  feel  at 
all  surprised  if  in  your  next  Number 
he  gives  an  equally  luminous  disserts* 
turn  on  the  Sibaliuns  and  Lisatom  of 
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Tombuctoo,  who,  I  am  griered  to  of  John  Lawless,  Esq.  the  Irishman^ 
leani^  are  the  two  parties  who  at  pre-  hope,  or  make  efforts^  to  have  tfae  Bo- 
sent  distract  that  fine  country.     He  man  Catholic  Church  predomiiuuit  in 
raves,  too,  about  Orangeism,  and  Irish  Ireland.    What  idea  does  the  eenior 
papers,  and  such  small  deer,  as  if  he  endeavour  to  convey  by  this  awftil 
were  one  of  the  herd,  and  most  deeply  hint }  Is  it  that  these  mysterioiu  per- 
interested  in  the  subject ;  but  he  just  sons  are  sighing  to  have  their  rdigion 
knows  as  much  of  the  politics  of  the  the  general  rdigion  of  the  eoimtry  ? 
sister  kingdom,  as  a  very  different  cha-  If  so,  let  me  tell  him,  that  they  are 
racter,  (but  equally  ancient  as  Timo-  taking  trouble  at  interest^  since  aach 
thy,  if  not  more  so,  being  a  grandfa-  has  been  the  case  for  more  years  than 
ther,)  M.  Jay,  does  of  its  geographv.  even  Timotheus^  in  all  tile  pride  of 
This  worthy  Liberal,  in  that  very  silly  his  seniority,  can  remember.    Or  la  it 
work,  " L' Hermit  en  Frison"  intro-  that  they  entertain  an  expeetation  of 
duces  a  young  gentleman^  saying  with  seeing  theirs  the  Church  eataUiahedy 
all  the  appearance  of  vraisembiance,  and  loaded  with  the  riches  and  lio- 
"  1  proceeded  to  Cork^  and  took  lod-  nours  which  now  adorn  the  ProteaU 
gings  in  a  tavern  near  the  harbour."  ant  ?  I  will  scarcely  suspect  him^  wiUi 
Now,  M.  Jay,  knowing  that  Cork  had  all  his  insanity,  to  be  guilty  of  aill^ 
a  harbour,  never  thought  of  inquiring  stupidity.    No — the  greatest  block- 
how  far  distant  it  might  be  from  the  head  in  Great  Britain  would  not  be 
dty^  but  clapped  down   the  above,  ass  enough  to  imagine,  that  aodi  a 
chuckling,  no  doubt,  at  his  knowledge,  thought  could  ever  enter  into  the  head 
and  in  no  danger  of  being  detected  by  of  the  most  inveterate  fbol  in  the  whole 
his  Parisian  admirers.    As  well  might  Emerald  Isle.    I  will  lay  any  waoer, 
your  friend  Dr  Scott  declare,  in  his  that,  upon  the  strictest  exauiinal£ni» 
forthcoming  tour  to  France,  "  I  put  there  would  not  be  founds  ftom  North 
up  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  within  a  few  to  South,  three  old  women^  (even  ez« 
doors  of  Versailles."    Tickler  acts  just  tending  the  phrase  to  its  metaphorical 
as  oddly,  and  with  as  great  an  air  of  sense,)  who,  in  the  course  of  th^ 
absurdity^  as  Monsieur ;  but  who  has  long  career,  bestowed  one  thought  on 
been  quizzing  him,  I  can't  conceive,  the  matter.    I  believe  Sir  Harcourt 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  has,  I  find,  had  the  was  the  first  to  make  the  diaoovery^ 
sense  to  give  up  scribbling,  seeing,  I  and  even  he  had  sense  enough  to  pcr« 
suppose,  the  folly  of  the  thing;  but  is  ceive,  that  eighty  thousand  pilgnms^ 
It  possible  that  he  has  transmitted  his  each  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  hia 
materials  to  Tim  ?  It  is,  at  least,  the  back,  were  to  be  landed  fVom  Loretto 
only  probable  supposition  that  occurs  in  the  south,  before  the  bnsineaa  be-i 
to  me  at  present,  and  certainly  my  gan.   If  this  be  thy  meaninff,  Tim^  tb 
friend's  effusion  has  all  the  appesu^nce  what  art  thou  reduced  ?  Who  hath 
of  being  half-brother  to  some  of  the  been  bamming  thee? 
Reverend  Baronet's  lucubrations.  This,  too,  I  am  ashaaned  to  aay^  it 

Grieved  to  behold  such  prostration  Tim's  chief  weapon.    He  branduhea 

of  intellect,  I  shall  pick  out,  and  dis-  it  in  superior  style  in  tlu'ee  difftnnt' 

miss  with  a  few  words,  some  of  the  places,  and  even  says,  that  if  we  were 

most  prominent  fooleries  to  be  found  convisced  of  the  futility  of  thia'arjjfiH 

in  the  ''  Fragment,"  for  Tim's  benefit^  ment  against  emancipation^  all  cor  op« 

and  that  of  the  public,  as  my  friend-  position  would  be  at  an  end  !  Thia la 

ship  for  both  parties  will  not  permit  surely  reducing  the  question  to  a  point, 

me  to  remain  silent.  I  hope  to  be  able  and  if  the  present  were  the  only  6b-« 

to  convince  the  one,  of  the  rrudence  jection,  we  should  not  be  long  gettlpg 

of  remaining  taciturn,  until  his  facul-  over  it.    I  shall  only  say>  that  if  it  lie 

ties  be  perfectly  restored  ;  and  to  pre-  his  great  resting-point,  his  intdlect 

vent  the  other  from  unwarily  adopt-  must  verily  be  in  a  most  dqplaraUy 

ing  his  last  insane  im^inings  as  the  shattered  condition, 

sentiments  of  tii  k  Tickler,  for  whom.  Indeed,  shocked  as  I  must  be  to  de« 

in  common  with  myself,  it  must  ever  clare  it,  I  fear  that  this  is  indtibitaUy 

entertain  the  most  profound  affection  the  case.  In  a  lucid  interval,  evidendTj^ 

and  esteem.  he  wrote  some  good  sense  about  tne 

Amongst  other  silly  matters,  then,  appearance  of  the  Sliiels,  O^Cofmiella, 

he  gravely  expresses  his  suspicions  &c.  in  Parliament,  but  in  leaa  tliirt 

that  some  person  or  persons^  friends  half  a  page  afterwords^  he  ratea 
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emphatically  about  surrendering  one  were  burning  to  be  a  Nabobs  and  found 

of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution,  pleasure  even  in  writing  down  the  mea« 

This  is  certainly  the  most  decided  sure  of  his  wished^for  wealth.    Tim ! 

piece  of  bam  to  be  found   in   the  Tim  !  I  fear  thine  is  a  broken  spirit; 

whole  fragmen  t,  and  I  shall  therefore  but  even  in  its  fall^  it  may  do  mischief  to 

beg  leay6  to  say  a  word  or  two  concern-  unreflecting  minds ;  and  I  shall  there^ 

ing  it.    In  the  first  place,  the  '^  Bui-  fore  say  a  few  words  about  the  daz« 

warks  of  the  Constitution"  is  a  fine,  zling  argument  against  the '^millions." 

full-mouthed,    imposing   fr«^t/^\oi0-/?ec  I  deny  then,  flatly,  that  it  is  the  same 

of  a  phrase,  and  is  consequently  caught  thing  whether  the  Penal  Code  affects  a 

at  most  greedily,  and  hackneyed  most  thousand  or  a  ^^  million."  If  the  om« 

grievously,  by  the  humbuggers  at  both  nipotence  of  Parliament  had  enacted^ 

sides  of  the  water.    This  being  the  that  whoever  presumed  to  wear  yellow 

case,  it  has,  of  course,  lost  all  definite  silk  breeches,  should  be  subject  to  ceiv 

meaning,  and  Tickler,  if  called  on  can-  tain  penalties,  it  would  be  of  very  lit- 

didly  by  a  friend,  could  no  more  ex-  tie  consequence  at  the  present  moment, 
plain  what  he  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion, than  could  his  own  most  inte- 
resting babe.    To  make  use  of  it, 
therefore,  is  bam  of  the  most  pel- 


Leigh  Hunt  would  be  the  only  person 
affected  by  it,  and  the  injustice  would 
not  be  very  material.  But  if  some 
*'  millions  '  of  the  population  Ima* 
lucid  description — and  that  is  to  say  gined,  truly,  or  otherwise,  that  such 
enough  about  it.    But  supposing  it  to    inexpressibles  became  them,  and  shew- 


have  a  signification,  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?  That  by  allowing  the  pos^ 
aibiUty  of  the  sages  above-mentioned 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House,  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  would  lose  one  of  its 


ed  their  figures  to  advantage,  and 
therefore  adopted  them,  I  stoutly 
maintain  that  such  a  statute  would 
then  be  most  oppressive,  and  most  wor- 
thy to  be  repealed.  I,  of  course,  agree 


chief  protections  ! ! !  Yes,  Tim — stare    most  cordially  with  Tim,  that  if  it 


at  me  as  much  as  you  please  with  your 
great  protruded  eye-balls,  and  exclaim, 
"  Stop  there,  my  man.  Have  I  not 
proved  most  satisfactorily  in  the  very 
same  paragraph,  that  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
uiese  gentlemen  drawn  out,  as  it  were, 
for  decimation,  in  the  parliamentary 
ranks  of  Whiggism  ?"  I  allow  you 
have,  most  excellent  Timotheus,  is 
my  reply;  and,  therefore,  does  your 
marvellous  incoherence  afibrd  another 
melancholy  proof  of  your  humbug  or 
insanity.  Take  which  cap  you  choose. 
I  think  the  former,  on  the  whole,  will 
fit  you  better. 

Another  insanity  of  frequent  recur- 
rence in  the  "Fragment," is  some  blus- 
tering about "  millions."  It  appears  to 
me,  on  mature  consideration,  that  a 
very  probable  cause  of  my  friend's  un- 
happy state  of  mind,  has  been  the 
prospect  of  providing  for  an  increasing 
family,  which  has  brought  into  action 
the  avariciousness  of  disposition,  natu- 
ral to  old  age,  that  would  otherwise 
have  withered  beneath  the  noble  and 
ardent  imaginings  of  his  soul.  That 
I  have  some  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion, will  seem  clear  to  any  one  who 
casts  his  eyes  over  the  pages  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  He  will  there  see  the 
word  '^  millions"  staring  him  in  the 


weighed  heavy  on  Li.  H.  alone,  or  af- 
fected not  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
munity,  it  should  not  for  a  moment 
disgrace  our  statute-book,  but  be  abo« 
lished  as  effectually,  as  was  the  act 
against  witchcraft    some    time   age. 
Every  one,  not  actually  non  compos. 
will  side  with  me  in  this  point,  and 
admit  that  it  is  therefore  p^ectly  fair 
for  the  friends  of  emancipation  to 
bring  forward  as  an  argument  the 
number  of  the  injured ; — ^as  to  its  be- 
ing an  argument  to  our  fears,  the  eighty 
thousand  pilgrims  stand  up  most  im- 
posingly  to  deny  the  fact.    I  will  not 
be  so  mad  in  my  turn  as  to  advance 
the  position  that  emancipation  would 
directly  and  immedicUely  afiect    the 
''  millions."    Most  certainly  not ;  but 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  by 
raising  the  political  condition  of  the 
few  thousands  who  compose  the  head 
of  that  immense  mass,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  it  would  also  help,  by  slow 
and  certain  degrees,  to  drag  the  whole 
body  from  the  depth  into  which  poli- 
tical degradation,  in  union,  it  is  true, 
with  many  other. causes,  has  contribB^ 
ted  to  plunge  it.  I  could  say  more  on 
this  subject,  if  I  were  not  writing,  not 
on  that  eternal  question,  but  on  the 
woef\il  insanity  of  Tickler. 
The  next  proof  of  his  lunacy,  aball 


face  at  every  comers  as  if  Tim  otby  be  derived  from  what  he  says  ^ 
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Orangeism  and  Orangemen,  national 
men  have  been  sickened  of  late  with 
hearing  of  them  and  their  politics ;  so 
I  shall  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
folk.  Tickler  declares^  that  the  much 
misrepresented  and  unoffending  gen- 
tlemen composing  the  society,,  have 
been  driven  into  union  by  their  fears 
—that  they  do  not  like  visite  from 
Captain  Rock ;  and  that  therefore  they 
flock  together — that  their  secret  signs 
are  convincing  evidence  of  their  shrink- 
ing timidity  and  apprehension ;  some- 
things I  suppose,  like  ijfQvf  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  persecuted  Christians.  This 
is  a  pitiable  description  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  it  only 
shews  that  Tim  is  insane,  o^  quizzed. 
In  the  first  place.  Captain  Rock  holds 
his  court  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  seat  of  Orangeism  ;  so  that  to 
depict  their  fears  of  a  visit  from  the 
gallant  leader  of  the  Dahallow  forces, 
IS  quite  in  the  M.  Jay  style — nothing 
can  be  more  so.  In  the  next  place,  in- 
stead of  their  modest  and  retiring  ha- 
bits, which  the  author  of  "  Lights  and 
Shadows"  could  not  touch  more  ten- 
derly than  Tickler,  there  is  not  a  body 
of  men  in  the  empire,  at  least  from  the 
specimens  which  I  know  of  it,  which 
comes  up,  in  any  degree,  like  this  band 
of  lily-*of-the- valley-like  gentlemen,  to 
the  beau  ideal  o£r suiting,  roaring  Irish- 
men. If  anything,  they  are  too  savage 
for  the  character.  To  speak  seriously, 
the  Orange  system,  with  all  its  secret, 
and  timid,  and  cautionary  signs,  and 
symbols,  and  regulations,  is  an  engine, 
which,  if  at  present  merely  ridiculous, 
may,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be- 
come most  perilous  to  the  state — an 
institution,  in  fine,  of  which  no  man 
of  Tickler's  late  good  sense,  would 
have  ever  brought  himself  to  speak 
in  the  manner  he  has  done.  Poor  dis- 
tressed beings !  What  an  extinguish- 
er of  their  comforts  must  it  be  to  re- 
frain in  public  and  mixed  assemblies 
from  huzzaing  to  a  toast  which  five- 
sixths  of  the  kingdom  think  an  insult, 
—whether  prudently  or  not,  is  no  con- 
sideration,— but,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  must  they  be  consoled  to  see  To- 
ries on  your  side  of  the  water  most 
consistently  bewailing  their  misfor- 
tunes !  The  plebeians  concerned  in  the 
play-house  riot  have  also  found  com- 
miseration from  Timothy.  If  the  Pais- 
ley radicals,  some  years  ago,  had  done 
an  action  of  the  same  nature,  and  if 
the  like  importance  had  been  attached 


to  it,  would  we  have  sden  him  distitt 
ling  such  tears  of  sorrow  orer  the  men 
of  the  loom  ? 

The  last  assification  I  shall  nalAee, 
is  one  that  would  settle  the  btuinets 
in  the  most  scrupulous  conrt  delAmw 
tico  tnquirendo  ;  I  mean  what  is  said 
of  the  non-resistance  of  the  People  to 
a  sacerdotal  horse-whipping.  Tnis  is 
so  extraordinarily /rosnofi/,  that  the 
celebrated  controversial  oaronet  I  have 
so  often  alluded  to,  only  ventured  to 
put  it  forth  once,  to  the  great  defisfat 
of  his  fellow-mortals !  iU  Tim  taiket 
such  an  interest  in  Hibernian  affiura^ 
he  cannot  do  better  than.rasidefiDra 
summer  among  the  bogs  ;  andy  as  he 
is  of  a  venerable  and  portly  appeup- 
aace,  he  may  easily  pass  hlmseu  fm  a 
priest,  by  making  the  neceteary  altera* 
tion  in  his  habiliments.  Provided  widi 
a  horse-whip,  let  him  stalk  forth  to 
experimentalize  on  the  non-resistant 
Milesians ;  and  if  he  returns  to  his  ex* 
pectant  spouse  with  a  whole  head  uid 
an  unbroken  shank,  he  may. serenely 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  pen* 
ning  most  piquant  papers  against  the 
prostrating  power  of  popery,  and  the 

Eernicious  popularity  of  the  priest* 
ood.     Ah  1  Tim,  wbo  hath  been 

BAMMING  THEE  ? 

Sorry  am  I  to  find  that  all  he^haa 
written  is  most  destitute  of  orid^aUty 
—Not  a  single  invention  of  his  own  is 
to  be  discerned — all  is  copied  and  bor^ . 
rowed,  without  acknowledgment^  ftom 
the  most  stupid  sources^  so  that  there 
is  even  no  pleasure  in  perusing  it.  John 
Bull  acts  differently ;  for  John  hiTents 
most  indefatigably,  and  sports  an  ever* 
varying  stock  of  novel  drcnmstanoesy 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  subseii- 
bers,  which  is  certainly  highly  praise* 
worthy.  Tickler,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  ashamed  to  derive  dulnessftom  the 
Morning  Chronicle !  nor  even  (what 
is  still  more  atrocious,  and  in  "  vile 
bad  taste")  to  call  the  Pope  an  ''  old 
woman,"  having  borrowed  this  exqni* 
site  bijou  from  an  old,  foolish,  forgot- 
ten oration  of — of-c<xf— Sir  Francis 
Burdett ! !  1  '^  Qjmnitan  mutaius  ab 
illo"  &c. 

In  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
merely  proving  Tickler's  fiofi-rompo«»- 
ty,  (which,  I  fear,  I  have  done  too  i»- 
tisfactorily,)  not  writing  on  Catholie 
emancipation.  This  is  a  suldoet  on 
which  you  well  know  my  opidioiu  .  / 
think  the  measure  a  measure  of  Jna* 
tioe,  and,  bdng  so>  of  policy.  •  xoa 
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need  not  fear  that  I  am  going  to  tell  Glasgow  Ditiner^  for^  if  it  were  writ-* 

you  why.  But  I  strenuo\£ly  hope  and  ten  in  the  same  mad  strain  as  his  Frag- 

request,  as  I  said  at  the  commence-  ment  on  Lawless^  it  would  have  been 

ment  of  this  epistle,  that  you  will,  for  sufficient  to  damn  him  irrecoverably 

the  present,  keep  it  far  away  from  your  in  the  opinion  of  all  sensible  persons, 

pages,  and  make  Maga  silent  on  the  His  ranting  on  Ireland  ran  less  chance 

topic,  until  the  time  comes  when  it  of  being  detected ;  but  still  you  would 

will  become  her  to  speak  out  unhesi-p-  bave  done  better  by  sending  it  back  to 

tatingly  upon  it.  When  this  period  ar«  him  ud published.     Do  not  forget  to 

rives,  Christopher,  you  will  take  a  man-  send  me  news  of  him  by  return  of 

ly  and  decided  part,  very  unlike  Tick-  post,  for  I  shall  be  most  anxious  until 

ler  on  the  present  occasion,  who  flirts  I  hear  from  you.    I  shall  be  with  you 

with  it,  as  a  monkey  would  with  abot  before  the  end  of  the  month, 

potato ;  now  "  scouting  it ;"  then  "  not  Yours  ever, 

against  it ;"  and,  at  last,  "  trusting  Denis  BuLGRUDDEay. 

the  time  will  come"  when  the  vegeta*-  Stockestowny  Cq.  Moscommon, 

ble  will  cool,  and  may  be  touched  ^itb  Nov,  6. 
safety. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  hardly  say,  P.  S.  I  think  it  fair  to  state,  that  I 

that  I  am  heartily  vexed  to  see  the  old  have  just  discovered  that  Lawless  was 

fellow's  backsliding  into  humbug  at  most  boisterous  in  protesting  against 

this  time  of  life.  You  should  positive-  the  personal  attack  made  upon  the  edi- 

ly  restrain  him  from  scribbling,  at  least  tor  of  tbe  Evening  Mail.  Tickler  evi- 

in  public,  until  you  have  a  doctor's  dently  was  not  aware  of  this,  when  he 

certificate  of  his  complete  recovery.    I  said  the  whole  Whig  press  exulted  at 

am  glad  you  were  so  prudent  as  to  it. 
keep  back  the  rest  of  his  Essay  on  the 
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In  a  recent  number  we  presented  an  upon,  as  closely  approximating  to  the 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parisian  Mu-  truth. 

seum  of  Natural  History,  from  its        In  the  year  1766,  naturalists  seem 

foundation  under  Louis  XIII.,  until  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  on- 

towards  the  termination  of  last  cen-  ly  about  230  species  of  viviparous  ani- 

tury.    The  taste  for  the  study  of  this  mals,  among  which  were  included  such 

branch  of  science  has  so  rapidly  in-  as  are  aquatic ;  946  birds ;  292  am- 

creased  of  late  years,  that  we  shall  phibious  animals,  and  reptiles  ;  404 

deem  no  apology  necessary  for  a  some*-  fishes ;  3060  insects,  and  1205  vermes 

what  lengthy  article,  containing  a  far-  or  worms. 

ther  analysis  of  the  volumes  of  M.        Rather  more  than  20  years  after  the 

Deleuze,  and  such  observations  as  we  above  period,  Gmelin  published  the 

may  deem  it  necessary  to  make  upon  13th  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturce, 

them.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  how-  an  ill-digested  compilation,  it  is  true  ; 

ever,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  at  a  single  but,  as  Cuvier  has  observed,  "  neces- 

glance  the  immensely  increased  extent  saire  comme  la  seule  table  un  peu  com- 

of  our  knowledge  of  nature  within  plete  de  ce  qui  a  ete  fait  jusques  vers 

these  few  years,  present  the  numerical  1790."      It  contains  descriptions  of 

amount  of  species  in  each  of  the  great  557  quadrupeds,  and  other  mammifer-- 

divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  taken  ous  animals  ;  2686  birds ;  366  species 

at  three  different  periods  within  the  of  the  amphibious  class ;  889  fishes ; 

memory  of  the  existing  generation.  10,896  uisects,  and  4036  worms.     In 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  per-  this  last  division  it  may  be  observed^ 

feet  accuracy  in  such  a  calculation ;  that  both  Linnseus  and  Gmelin  in- 

but  the  general  results  may  be  relied  eluded  the  molluscous  and  testaceous 

•  History  and  Description  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  Frencii  of  M.  Deleuze,  assistant  Botanist.  By 
A.A.  Royer.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  17  plates.  Price  21s.  Sold  by  G.  B.  Sowerby>  93. 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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animals^  of  which  later  Writers  hare  mandrill^  a  leopard,  a  panther^  a  hy.* 

formed  a  separate  dass.  ena,  and  a  number  of  birds.  For  these 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  he  paid  17,500  francs.  Sir  Joseph 
known  amount  of  the  animal  king-  Banks  took  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
dom  at  the  present  day,  because  vast  senting  4o  the  Museum  several  curl- 
additions  have  been  made  in  all  its  de-  ous  plants.  At  this  period  all  the 
partmentt  since  the  publication  of  the  parts  of  the  establishment  were  con- 
last  General  System  of  Zoology ;  of  ducted  with  equal  judgment  and  zeal^ 
these  additions  the  more  recent  are  as  because  each  was  confided  to  a  separate 
yet  undescribed,  or  at  least  unpublish-  chief,  and  its  progressive  movement 
ed ;  others  form  the  subject  of  me-  was  no  longer  retarded, 
moirs  and  monographs  in  thetransac-  Nevertheless,  in  October,  1800,  the- 
tions  of  numerous  learned  societies  professors  had  reason  to  apprehend  its 
throughout  Europe ;  or,  (renovare  do*  ruin,  from  a  measure  which  the  mi« 
lorjsm,)  have  contributed  to  increase  nister  of  the  interior,  brother  of  the 
the  confused  labours  of  a  few  unset-  first  consul,  wished  to  extend  to  this^ 
tied  and  partial  systematists,  whose  in  common  with  other  public  institu- 
works  are  already  useless,  and  will  tions^  viz.  That  of  appointing,  under 
6oon  be  forgotten.  Tbefollowing  state-  the  title  of  accountable  administrator^ 
ment,  however,  wiU  probably  afford  a  a  director-general,  or  intendant,  char« 
tolAably  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  ged  with  the  general  administration^ 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  at  present  and  the  correspondence  with  the  go- 
known.  Quadrupeds  or  mammiferous  vemment ;  thus  reducing  the  officers  of 
land  animals,  above  500;  birds  accord-  the  Museum  to  the  simple  function 
ing  to  Temminck,  about  5000.  Rep-  of  delivering  lectures,  ana  preserving 
tiles,  600  ;  fishes,  3000  ;  molluscous  the  collections, 
animals  and  shells,  forming  par^  of  the  The  professors  made  the  strongest 
vermes  of  the  preceding  enumerations,  representations  to  the  minister  on  this 
8000.  Insects,  about  25,000.  Vermes  suoject ;  they  proved  that  each  part  of 
properly  so  called,  zo(^hytical  ani-  the  establismnent  required  a  separate 
mals,  &c.,  forming  the  remainder  of  director ;  that  the  administration  was 
the  class  called  vermes  by  the  older  essentially  linked  with  the  instruction  ; 
writers,  4000«  that  intendants  were  always  inclined  to 

The  preceding  statements  shew  an  favour  particular  branches ;  and  that 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  zoological  they  could  not  be  acquainted  with  all 
objects,  fh)m  6137  species,  to  at  least  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  whole ;  that  all 
46,100  species,  within  little  more  than  those  intrusted  with  the  direction  of . 
£0  years.  There  can  be  no  stronger  the  Garden,  excepting  Guy  de  la  Bros- 
or- more  conclusive  proof  than  this,  of  se,  Dufay,  and  Fagon,  who  were,  in 
the  rapid  progress,  and  successful  cul-  fact,  its  founders,  had  neglected  it^ 
tivation,  of  natural  history  in  recent  and  that  several  had  checked  its  pro- 
times.  Now  this  great  increase  of  gress  ;  that  Bufibn,  the  only  perscm 
knowledge  has  been  owing,  no  doubt,  who  had  sinc^  taken  pride  in  the  in- 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  liberal  esta-  stitution,  and  employ^  his  credit  for 
folishment  and  judicious  administra-  its  advancement,  had  felt  the  necessi- 
tion  of  public  Museums  ;  a  subject  ty  of  a  different  system ;  that  Dauben- 
which  brings  us  again  in  contact  with  ton  upon  principle  had  refused  the 
our  friend  M.  Royer,  and  the  Garden  title  of  perpetual  director,  offered  him 
of  Plants.  by  his  colleagues  through  respect  for 

No  foreign  animals  had  for  some  his  age,  and  gratitude  for  his  services  ; 
years  been  added  to  the  menagerie,  that  since  the  new  organization  the 
and  if  we  except  the  lions  which  had  general  order  had  not  been  an  instant 
produced  young,  and  the  elephants  troubled,  notwithstanding  the  vicissi- 
from  Holland,  it  contained  few  that  tudes  of  politics,  and  the  pubHc  mis- 
were  of  much  value.  Several  were  fortunes ;  that  the  Museum  being  im- 
said  to  exist  in  London,  which  the  mediately  dependant  on  the  minister^ 
owner,  Mr  Penbrock,  wished  to  dis-  it  was  sufficient  that  an  account  should 
pose  d,  and  in  July,  1800,  M.  Chap-  be  rendered  by  the  annual  director, 
tal,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,fsent  and  that  no  extraordinary  expenditure 
M.  Delaunay  to  England  on  this  er-  should  be  made  without  permission  ; 
land.  He  j)urchased  a  male  and  fe-  that  the  place  of  intendant,  given  at 
male  tiger,  a  male  and  female  lynx^  a  first  to  some  person  distipgiUHhiBd  iQ 
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the  natural  sciences^  might  at  length 
be  bestowed  on  a  man  destitute  of  any 
just  idea  of  their  utility;  that  the 
funds  destined  for  the  Museum  might 
be  converted  to  other  uses ;  that  the 
professors  would  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  subordination,  which  would  damp 
their  zeal,  and  paralyse  their  efforts ; 
and  that  some  amongst  them,  who 
held  eminent  posts  under  government, 
could  no  longer  preserve  their  chairs, 
when  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
perpetual  chief.  Happily  nothing  was 
determined  until  M.  Cnaptal  became 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  first  consul 
to  yield  to  the  representations  of  the 
professors. 

The  steady  progress,  and  harmonic 
ous  concurrence  of  all  parts  of  the 
Museum,  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the 
present  form  of  administration ;  and 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  of 
concentrating  an  authority  which  has 
no  connection  with  politics,  will  not 
again  be  brought  forward  under  the 
existing  government.  At  its  founda- 
tion the  Garden  was  of  so  small  an 
extent,  that  a  single  person  sufficed  for  * 
its  administration  and  improvement ; 
and  at  that  time,  though  botany,  ana- 
tomy, and  chemistry  only  were  taught, 
with  a  view  to  medicine,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the 
court.  Its  funds  are  now  fixed  by  the 
budget,  and  it  is  for  the  administra- 
tors to  consider  how  they  may  be  the 
most  usefully  employed.  Each  pro- 
poses improvements  in  his  own  de- 
partment, and  all  unite  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  the  government,  and  to 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  an  establish- 
ment, the  glory  of  which  is  their  com- 
mon property  ;  a  succeeding  professor 
may  present  a  science  under  a  differ- 
ent form,  but  the  administrative  as- 
sembly is  constantly  animated  by  the 
same  spirit ;  its  progress  is  more  or 
less  rapid  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  its  motion  is  never  retrograde,  be- 
ing always  directed  towards  the  same 
end.  The  ministry  of  M.  Chaptal  was 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Museum. 

We  must  here  speak  of  an  enterprise 
which  more  than  any  other  contributed 
to  spread  the  fame  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  the  source,  viz.  the  publi- 
cation of  the  annals,  for  the  conception 
and  execution  of  which  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Foureroy. 
When  this  leturned  man  saw  the  Mtt-< 
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seum  fixed  upon  a  stable  basis,  he  per-i 
suaded  his  colleagues  to  unite  in  pub* 
lishing  their  observations,  with  a  de« 
sign  principally  to  make  known  the 
riches  of  the  collections.  The  propo- 
sal being  adopted  by  the  proressors, 
they  determined  on  publishing  ten 
sheets  every  month,  with  five  or  six 
engravings,  executed  by  the  ablest  ar- 
tists, under  the  inspection  of  M.  Van- 
spaendock.  The  first  volume,  consist- 
ing of  six  numbers,  was  published  in 
1802,  and  the  work  immediately  ac- 
quired a  reputation  which  it  has  con- 
stantly sustained.  To  the  twentieth 
volume  it  bore  the  title  of  Annals  of 
the  Museum,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tinued under  that  of  Memoirs  :  it  now 
forms  twenty- six  quarto  volumies. 
Communications  from  foreign  and 
other  Naturalists,  not  connected  wkh 
the  Museum,  are  occasionally  admit- 
ted. 

About  this  period  the  superb  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  formed  in  Paris  by  a 
German  named  Weiss,  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  a  report  upon  it  by  the 
council  of  mines,  it  was  valued  at 
150,000  francs.  The  same  year  (J  802,) 
M.  Geoffrey  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
a  collection  of  objects  in  Natural  His- 
tory, formed  during  a  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  in  which  were  found 
several  of  the  sacred  animals  preserved 
for  thousands  of  years  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  true  Ibis  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  ascertained. 
Previous  to  the  researches  of  MM. 
Cuvier  and  Savigny,  the  Senegal  spe- 
cies, or  Tatalus  Ibis,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  sacred  bird.  It  is  not  even  found 
in  Egypt.  The  sacred  Ibis  may  be 
seen  in  the  fine  ornithological  collec- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 

About  the  same  time  the  French 
Cabinet  was  greatly  enriched  by  some 
very  precious  geological  collections. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  presented  that 
of  fossil  fishes  obtained  from  the  Count 
Gazola,  that  offered  him  by  the  city 
of  Verona,  and  that  of  Corsiean  rocks, 
received  from  M.  Barral,  an  officer  of 
the  island ;  these  fill  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  anatomical  preparations  were 
continued  with  sucn  activity,  that  in 
1805  one  hundred  and  one  quadru- 
peds, five  hundred  birds,  and  as  many 
reptiles  and  fishes,  were  placed  in  the 
Cabinet.     The  male  elephant  from 
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Holldtid  having  died  tlic  preceding 
year,  M.  Cuvier  undertook  its  dissec- 
tion, assisted  by  his  pupils  in  zoology 
and  anatomy,  and  by  the  painter  Mar- 
rechal.  Since  that  period  two  other 
elephants  have  died  in  the  Menagerie, 
so  that  the  anatomy  of  that  animal  is 
now  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
horse* 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Museum  was 
enriched  by  the  most  considerable  ac- 
e(*8sion  in  Zoology  and  Botany  that  it 
had  ever  received.  In  the  beginning 
of  1800,  the  Institute  had  proposed  to 
the  first  Consul  to  send  two  vessels  to 
Australasia,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
covery in  geography  and  the  natural 
sciences.  The  project  was  embraced, 
and  twenty-three  persons  were  named 
by  the  Institute  and  the  Museum  to 
accompany  the  Expedition.  The  two 
ships,  the  Gepgrapner  and  the  Natu- 
ralist, the  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Baudin,  and  the  second  by  Captain 
Hamelin,  sailed  from  Havre  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1800.  Thev  touched 
.  at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  persons  embarked  with 
scientific  views  remained — reconnoi- 
tred the  western  shore  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  repaired  to  Timor,  where 
.  they  lay  six  weeks.  They  then  revi- 
sited the  same  coast,  made  the  circuit 
of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  steering 
northwards  to  Port  Jackson,  lay  by  in 
that  harbour  for  ^ve  months :  thence 
they  resumed  their  course  to  Timor, 
by  Bass's  Straits,  and  returning  to 
France,  entered  the  port  of  Lorient 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1804. 

Of  the  five  Zoologists  who  went  out 
In  thi»  expedition,  two  remained  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  two,  Maugd 
and  Levillain,  died  on  the  passage. 
Feron,  theonly  survivor,  attached  him- 
self intimately  to  Lesueur,  the  painter 
of  Natural  History,  an.  excellent  ob- 
server; and  these  two  indefatigable 
men  amassed  an  infinite  variety  of 
sulijecta.  ^'  Every  day,"  says  Cuvier 
in  his  report  to  the  Institute,  "  af- 
fords new  proofs  of  the  value  of  this 
collection,  consisting  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  specimens  of  ani- 
mals of  all  classes.  It  has  already  fur- 
nished several  important  genera ;  and 
the  number  of  new  species,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Museum,  exceeds  two  thousand  ^ye 
kundred.  Everything  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  preserve,  has  been  brovufht 
home,  eiuier  dried,  carefully  sta^>  . 
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or  in  spirits ;  nor  has  the  preparation 
of  skeletons  been  neglected,  whenever 
it  was  practicable ;  of  which  that  of 
the  crocodile  of  the  Moluccas  is  sufii- 
cient  proof."  The  botanioEd  collection 
was  not  less  important.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  plants  of  New  Hol- 
land, from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Straits 
of  Entre  Casteaux,  do  not  reouire  to 
be  placed  in  hot-houses  like  mose  of 
the  tropics,  but  pass  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  and  many  of  them  even  in 
Paris.  Thus  the  metrosideros,  the 
melaleuca,  and  the  leptospermum, 
which  at  first  excited  so  much  admi- 
ration by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  French 
.  gardens.  The  magnificent  eucalyptus, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  seven  or  eight  in  diameter, 
is  also  beginning  to  be  propagated  in 
the  southern  departments.  The  season 
at  which  they  bloom  requires  that  they 
should  be  preserved  in  the  orangery, 
but  their  habits  in  this  respect  may  be 
changed  by  raising  them  from  the 
seed. 

In  December  1805,  M.  Frederic 
Cuvier,  brother  to  the  Professor,  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Menagerie, 
and  a  set  of  regulations  framed,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  animals  are  ob- 
served in  all  the  circumstances  of  thdr 
habits,  gestation,  &c.  If  an  animal 
dies  which  is  not  in  the  galleries  of 
zoology  and  anatomy,  its  skin  is  stufi- 
.  ed,  the  skeleton  is  prepared,  and  the 
soft  parts  are  preserved  in  spirits ;  thus 
besides  the  advantages  of  studying 
living  nature  from  the  menagerie,  the 
cabinet  and  collection  of  drawings  are 
daily  enriched. 

While  occupied  in  making  certain 
arrangements  in  the  cabinet,  M.  Cu- 
vier discovered  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  fossil  bones  have  no  specific 
identity  with  those  of  existing  ani- 
mals ;  and  wishing  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches, he  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  assembling  a  collection  of  remains. 
Some  very  remarkable  ones  were  foiuid 
in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre ;  others 
were  sent  him  from  Grermany  and 
other  countries.  In  a  series  of  memoirs 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Museum,  he  made 
known  several  species  of  quadrupeds 
whidti  existed  before  the  last  revolution 
that  changed  the  surface  of  the  globs, 
far  more  ancient  than  those  found 
amoii^t  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  and 
difiering  &om  those  that  now  wluibit 
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the  earth  in  proportion  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  periods  at  which  they  lived. 
His  investigations,  in  this  department^ 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  modem 
science,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  signal 
productions  of  the  age.  M.  Cuvier  has 
since  presented  his  fossil  treasures  to 
the  Museum,  accepting  in  exchange 
only  the  duplicates  of  books  on  natu- 
ral history  in  the  Library.  This  col- 
lection, with  that  of  fishes  from  Mount 
Bolca,  fills  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
cabinet. 

The  botanical  department  was  also 
greatly  increased  during  this  period. 
Many  botanists  enriched  it  with  the 
plants  which  they  had  discovered  or  de- 
scribed, and  Mr  Humboldt  in  particu- 
lar, presented  the  Herbarium  of  his  tra- 
vels in  the  Equinoxial  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, consisting  of  5600  species,  3000  of 
which  were  new  to  the  Museum.  Be- 
sides the  additions  of  1801,  three  new 
galleries  were  planned  in  1807,  by  pro- 
longing those  of  the  first  and  second 
floors.     These  important  works  being 
terminated  in  1810,  the  interior  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  such  ce- 
lerity, that  the  new  salooi>8,  as  they  at 
present  stand,  were  occupied  in  1811. 
The  necessity  of  these  additions  to  the 
buildings  must  be  obvious,  from  the 
enumeration  of  those  made  to  the  ca- 
binet.   Besides  the  collections  already 
mentioned,  the  Corsican  rocks  of  M. 
Rampasse  were  purchased  by  the  Em- 
peror to  complete  the  series  of  M.  de 
Barral.   In  1 808,  M.  Geoffroy  brought 
from  Lisbon  a  very  beautiful  collection 
in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  In 
1 809,  the  minister  procured  the  sam- 
ples of  North  American  wood,  collect- 
ed by  M.  Michaux,  author  of  a  valua- 
ble history  of  tlie  forest  trees  of  that 
country ;  and  also  a  herbarium,  con- 
taining the  original  specimens  for  the 
Flora  of  his  father,  who  died  in  Ma- 
dagascar.    In  1810,  twenty-four  ani- 
mals arrived  firom  the  menagerie  of  the 
King  of  Holland ;  animals  were  sent 
from  Italy  and  Germany,  by  M.  Mar- 
cel de  Serres ;  and  presents  of  several 
animals,  and  a  beautiful  herbarium 
from  Cayenne,  byM.  Martin,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  nurseries  in  that  colony. 
In  the  disastrous  year  of  1813,  the 
budget  of  the  Museum  was  reduced, 
and  important  enterprises  were  defer- 
red till  better  times.  Even  the  expenses 
of  the  menagerie  were  curtailed,  all 
eorrespondence  with  foreign  countries 
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was  interrupted,  and  tha  liumbcr  of 
students  was  diminished  by  the.  calls 
of  the  army.  In  !  r  1 1,  when  the  Al- 
lied troops  entered  Paris,  a  body  of 
Prussians  was  about  to  take  up  its 
quarters  in  the  garden ;  the  moment 
was  critical,  and  the  Professors  had  no 
means  of  approaching  the  important 
authorities ;  the  commander  consented 
to  wait  two  hours,  and  this  interim 
was  so  employed  as  to  relieve  them 
from  all  farther  apprehension.  An  il- 
lustrious son  of  science,  whose  name 
does  honour  to  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth,  and  to  that  which  he  has 
chosen  for  the  publication  of  his  works, 
obtained  from  the  Prussian  General  a 
safeguard  .to  the  Museum,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  aU  military  requisitions ; 
and  although  no  person  was  refused 
admittance,  it  sustained  not  the  slight- 
est injury.  The  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  the  Kin^.of  Prussia^ 
visited  it  to  admire  its  nches,  and  to 
request  duplicates  of  objects  in  ex- 
change, and  information  r^ardingthe 
best  means  of  promoting  similar  insti* 
tutions  in  their  own  dominions. 

In  1815,  when  Paris  was  condemn- 
ed a  second  time  to  receive  the  visit 
of  those  military  strangers,  returning 
with  more  hostile  intentions,  therewas 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  Cabinet  would 
be  emptied  of  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents ;  and  that  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  like  that  of  the  fine 
arts,  would  be  obliged  to  restore  most 
of  the  objects  obtained  by  contribu- 
tion from  conquered  countries.  In 
fact,  the  magnificent  Cabinet  of  the 
Stadtholder  was  reclaimed;  and  M« 
Brugmann  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  receive 
and  transport  it.  This  mission  caused 
the  liveliest  solicitude  to  the  admini- 
strators of  the  Museum*  By  the  re- 
storation of  those  objects  the  serieg 
would  have  been  interrupted,  and  the 
collection  left  incomplete.  M.  Brug- 
mann was  too  enlightened  a  man  not 
to  perceive  that  they  would  no  Ipnger 
possess  the  same  value  when  detadi- 
ed ;  and  that  in  the  galleries  of  Pa- 
ris they  would  be  more  useful  even 
to  foreign  naturalists.  But  he  was  ob- 
liged to  execute  the  orders  of  his  So- 
v^eign,  and  -could  only  observe  the 
utmost  delicacy  in  his  proceedings; 
listen  to  any  plan  of  conciliation,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  science  in  defending 
that  of  the  Museum .  In  tl  lilemma 
the  professors  addressed  thc<j  to 
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tiary  of  Holland^  who  alone  could  sus-  into  the  country,  has  lately  brought 
pend  M.  Brugmann's  operations,  and  hack  the  most  numerous  zoological  col- 
ohtain  a  revocation  of  his  orders.  The  lection  since  that  of  Peron.  Many 
application  succeeded  to  their  wish ;  other  travellers^  without  any  qtedal 
it  was  agreed  that  an  equivalent  should  mission,  have  also  proved  their  zeal 
be  furnished  from  the  duplicates  of  for  science,  by  transmitting  numerous 
the  Museum  ;  and  this  new  collection,  and  valuable  collections^  both  in  zoolo- 
consisting  of  a  series  of  18,000  speci-    gy  and  botany. 

mens,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Brug-  These  fortunate  circumstances  have 
mann  himself,  more  precious  than  the  hitherto  happened  at  indeterminate 
Cabinet  of  the  Stadtholder.  periods  ;  but  a  measure  lately  adopted 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  behaved  by  the  government,  insures^  for  the 
himself  like  a  gentleman  in  causing  future,  their  regular  annual  recurrence. 
M.  Boose,  his  gardener  at  Sclioenbrun,  According  to  a  plan  submitted  to  the 
to  transport  to  Paris  such  plants  as  King  by  M.  de  Cazes,  a  yearly  sum 
were  wanting  in  the  King's  Garden  ;  of  20,000  francs  has  been  appropriated 
he  also  presented  to  the  Museum  two  to  the  support  of  travelling  pupils  of 
beautiful  collections ;  one  of  fungi,  the  Museum,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
modelled  in  wax,  with  the  greatest  ac-  professors.  During  the  first  year  they 
curacy  of  form  and  colour  ;  and  the  are  to  prepare  themselves  under  the 
other  of  intestinal  animals,  formed  by  direction  of  the  professors ;  and  are 
M.  Bremser.  Several  wrought  stones  then  to  be  sent  to  such  other  countries 
of  price  were  returned  to  Coleridge's  as  promise  the  most  abundant  harvest 
friend, "  that  good  old  man  the  Pope ;"  of  discoveries  in  natural  history.  They 
and  objects  of  natural  history,  and  are  required  to  keep  up  a  constant  cor* 
books  belonging  to  individuals,  which  respondence  with  the  Museum ;  and 
h^  been  sent  to  the  Museum  in  ihe  to  transport  the  natural  productions  of 
time  of  the  emigration,  and  which  were  Europe  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
considered  as  a  deposit,  were  restored  Unfortunately,  the  first  use  of  this  mu- 
with  the  permission  of  the  govern-  nificence  has  been  productive  only  of 
X39ent,  regret.     Of  the  four  travellers  com- 

For  two  years  after  the  peace,  a  re-  missioned  in  1820,  two  fell  victims  to 
duction  took  place  in  the  annual  grant;s^  their  zeal,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of 
from  300,000  francs  to  275,000 ;  but  destination.  M.  Godefroy,  from  whose 
soon  after,  matters  were  placed  on  extensive  knowledge  important  services 
their  former  footing;  and  since  the  ad-  were  expected,  perished  in  a  fray  with 
ministration  of  M.  Lainc,  extraordi-  the  natives  on  landing  at  Manilla^  and 
nary  funds  have  been  granted  for  M.  Havet,  a  young  man  distinguish- 
building  the  new  menagerie,  and  other  ed  by  sound  erudition  and  nobleness 
operations.  of  character,  died  of  fatigue  at  Mada« 

Bufibn  had  obtained  permission  from  gascar.  He  had  studied  the  language 
the  King  to  send  naturaUsts  into  fo-  of  that  island,  and  was  recommended 
reign  countries ;  and  the  travels  of  to  one  of  the  kings,  whose  two  sons 
Gommerson,  Sonnerat,  Dombey,  and  were  residing  in  Paris  for  their  educa- 
Michaux,  had  procured  considerable  tion.  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
accessions  to  the  Garden  and  Cabinet,  have  made  known  the  productions  of 
Since  the  new  organization,  the  two  a  country,  the  interior  parts  of  which 
expeditions,  commanded  by  Captain  have  never  been  explored  by  any  na- 
Baudin,  had  doubled  the  collections,    turalist. 

At  the  restoration  the  government  con-  We  have  now  detailed  the  principal 
tinned  the  same  advantages,  and  or-  improvements  and  acquisitions  of  the 
dered  travellers  to  be  sent  into  regions  Museum;  and  shall  next  notice  the 
little  known,  to  examine  their  natural  progress  of  instruction,  .and  the  pro- 
productions.  Considerable  remittances  fessors  to  whom  the  teaching  of  the 
have  already  been  made  from  Calcutta  different  branches  of  natural  history 
and  Sumatra,  by  MM.  Diart  and  Du-  was  confided,  after  the  new  organizfr* 
vaucel ;  from  Pondicherry  and  Chan-  tion,  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
demagor,  by  M.  Leschenault ;  from  tioned,  took  place  towards  the  epd  of 
Brazil,  by  M.  St  Hilaire ;  and  from  last  century.  The  mineralogi^al  chair 
North  America,  by  M.  Milbert.  M.  was  at  first  filled  by  M.  Daubenton^ 
Lalandc,  who  visited  the  Cape,  and  who  had  professed  that  science  during 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance    twenty  years,  in  the  College  of  Finanfe. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  the 
Museum  in  particular,  and  the  sciences 
in  general^  were  indebted  to  his  co- 
operation with  Buffbn.  He  assembled 
and  disposed  all  the  contents  of  the 
former  cabinet;   and  when  specially 
intrusted  with  the  mineral  collection^ 
he  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  upon  its 
arrangement ;  passing  his  mornings  in 
the  ^llery,  in  examining  specimens, 
answering  questions,  and  attending  to 
the  observations  of  his  pupils.    Every 
person  listened  witji  respect  to  this  pa- 
triarch of  natural  history,  who,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  retained  all 
the  force  and  clearness  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  that  freedom  from  prejudice 
which  rendered  him  always  accessible 
to  truth.    He  died  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1799,  and  was  buried  in  the 
scene  where  he  had  spent  his  life,  and 
where  every  object  recalls  the  memory 
of  his  services. 

M.  Dolomieu,  who  had  been  long 
celebrated  as  a  mineralogist,  and  as 
the  founder  of  geology  in  France,  was 
chosen  by  the  professors  as  Dauben- 
ton's  successor.  This  learned  man, 
whom  love  of  science  had  determined 
to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  at  Messina  on 
his  return,  on  a  most  groundless  and 
absurd  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
accessary  to  the  invasion  of  Malta. 
The  powers  that  interfered  in  his  be- 
half nad  been  unable  to  loosen  his 
chains^  or  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his 
captivity,  and  the  professors  were  ig- 
norant of  the  probable  period  of  his  de- 
liverance ;  but  they  preferred  leaving 
the  chair  vacant  for  a  time,  to  forego- 
ing an  opportunity  of  rendering  jus- 
tice to  a  man,  whose  elevated  charac- 
ter^ and  devotion  to  science^  had  not 
shielded  him  from  the  most  ridiculous 
calumnies,  and  the  most  odious  perse- 
cution. M.  Dolomieu  was  liberated  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1801,  by  an  article 
in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Na- 

Eles.  He  hastened  to  Paris,  and,  on 
is  first  appearance  in  the  Amphithea- 
tre, was  received  by  the  audience  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  manifested  their 
opinion  of  his  merit,  and  their  interest 
in  his  sufferings.  He  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures,  and  then  set  off  upon  a 
roineralogical  tour  among  the  Alps; 
but  his  constitution  was  injured  by 
the  hardships  which  he  had  previous- 
ly undergone,  and  he  died  at  Neu- 
chatel  in  the  Charolois>  on  the  26th  of 
November^  1801. 


The  ingenious  observations  of  Beig'* 
mann  and  Rom^  de  Lisle,  had^  for  se* 
veral  years,  fixed  the  attention  of  mi-- 
neralogists  on  the  regular  and  constant 
forms  of  crystals ;  but  they  had  pre-  . 
sented  only  detached  facts,  of  which 
M.  Haiiy  divined  the  caxkse,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  geometry,  attained  the  ge- 
neral results  which  have  changed  the 
basis  of  the  science.  He  was  called, 
on  the  18th  December,  1801,  to  fill  a 
chair  for  which  there  could  be  no  com- 
petition ;  and  from  that  time^  the  in- 
struction has  been  conformed  to  the 
new  method.  The  influence  of  this 
method  has  been  felt  in  foreign  coun-« 
tries.  The  Germans  associate  the  new 
characters  with  their  own  classifica- 
tion ;  and  several  works  have  been  pub« 
lished,  uniting  the  principles  of  Wer- 
ner and  Haiiy,  or  those  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  schools. 

In  regard  to  Botany^  M.  Desfon- 
taines  has  had  no  occasion  to  change . 
the  method  introduced  by  him  in  1786. 
M.  de  Jussieu  has  continued  his  her- 
borisations  during  summer^  since  the  • 
year  1770.  The  course  of  agriculture 
is  delivered  by  M.  Thouin,  with  such 
illustrations  as  are  possible  from  the 
practice  in  the  Garden,  and  the  col- 
lection of  models.  He  is  charged  with 
the  correspondence  with  all  the  public 
gardens  of  France  and  other  countries  ; 
and  with  the  yearly  distribution  xlt 
more  than  80,000  parcels  of  seeds,  the 
produce  of  the  Garden^  or  collected  by 
travellers. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into 
any  detail  regarding  the  well-known 
advancements  of  chemical  science,  un- 
der the  successive  auspices  of  Four- 
croy,  Laugier,  Brongniart,  and  Vaque- 
lin ;  all  of  whom  were  Professors  in 
the  Garden  of  Plants. 

The  progress  of  Zoology  was  less 
rapid  during  the  greater  part  of  .last 
century,  than  that  of  Botany,  not  so 
much  from  any  neglect  of  that  science, 
as  from  the  want  of  resources.  Sepa- 
rate descriptions  of  animals  were  pub- 
lished, many  curious  observations  were 
made  upon  insects,  and  Linnsus  bad 
presented  in  systematic  order,  and  de- 
scribed in  precise  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage, the  varieties  of  animated  nature* 
Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  the 
animals  of  the  old  and  new  world 
were  imperfectly  known  from  want  of 
opportunities  of  comparing  them,  and 
of  observing  the  difi&rences  produced 
by  age  and  other  circumstances  on  the 
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Bsme  species.    To  the  collections  of    and  when  called  to  a  post  under  go- 
the  King's  Garden^  and  to  the  works    yemment^  which  left  nim  no  leisare 
of  which  they  facilitated  the  execu-    for  these  pursuits^  he  insored  the  so- 
tlon^  are  owing^  in  a  great  measure^    lid  instruction  of  his  pumls  bj  eboo^ 
the  wider  range  and  greater  exactness    sing  for  his  assistant  M.  DimietO^  an- 
of  Zoology  at  the  present  day.    The    thor  of  the  Analytic  Zoology,  and  die 
History  of   Quadrupeds    by   Buffbn    co-operator  of  M.  Cuvier  in  the  first 
and  Daubenton,  that  of  birds  by  Buf-    Tolumes  of  his  Comparatiye  Anatomy, 
fon    and  Montbeliard,    and  that  of        llie  Chevalier  de  la  Marck,  so  hiffh- 
cetaceous  animals  and  fishes,  by  the    ly  distinguished  by  his  works  on  in- 
ConntdeLacepede^madeknown^  with    Tcrtebrated  animals^  has  for  twenty- 
accuracy,  the  species  which  Linnsus    five  years  tau^t  the  History  of  Mol^ 
had  only  indicated,  and  many  others    lusca,  Crustacea,  Insecta,  anaZoophy- 
the  existence  ofwhich  he  had  not  sus-    tes.    He  has  also  classed  the  shdls 
pected.    The  galleries  of  the  Museum    and  polypi  after  a  more  scientific  and 
furnished  M.  de  la  Marck  with  mate-    exact  method,  and  has  characterized 
rials  for  his  History  of  Inyertebrated    all  the  genera,  and  determined  a  greftt 
Animals,  and  enabled  31.  Latreille  to    number  of  living  and  fossil  speeies. 
perfect  his  great  work  on  Insects.  M.    His  loss  of  sight  not  permitting  mm  to 
Cuvier  soon  after  accomplished  in  fa-    continue  his  demonstrations,  ms  place 
your  of  Zoology,  what  M.  de  Jussieu    is  filled  by  M.  Latreille,  whose  no- 
had  done  for  botany,  by  founding,    merous  writings,  and  eroedally  his 
upon  natural  relations  and  invariable    great  work  on  the  classification  and 
(Aaracters,  a  classification  now  very    generic  characters  of  crustaoeoos  ant- 
generally  adopted.  mals  and  insects,  rank  him  among  die 

The  uiree  chairs  for  Zoology  are  first  entomologists  of  Europe, 
still  occupied  by  the  professors  first  The  course  of  geology  in  the  Mn- 
appointed  to  fill  them.  JI^I.  Geofiroy  seum  is  now  distinct  from  that  of  mi- 
de  St  Hilaire  resumed  his  lectures  on  neralogy.  The  chair  was  first  filled 
his  return  from  £gypt,  where  he  was  by  M.  Faujas  St  Fond.  WiUumt 
employed  for  four  years.  He  had  pre-  the  precise  cWacters  aflSbrded  by  mi- 
yiously  tau^t  the  history  of  all  the  ver-  neraic^,  the  geologist  cannot  asoep- 
tebrated  animals  for  eignteen  months,  tain  the  genera  and  species  in  their 
when  the  law  of  the  7th  December,  pure  state,  nor  discern  the  dementi 
1794,  at  the  request  of  the  professors,  of  an  aggregate  body,  and  the  altfera- 
etected  a  separate  chair  for  oviparous  tion  of  we  primitive  forms  by  die  mix- 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  to  ture  of  different  substances ;  bat  tibe 
which  M.  de  Lacepede,  who  had  left  history  of  the  great  masses  which 
the  garden  two  years  before,  was  call-  cover  the  globe,  me  relatiye  sitnatioa 
ed  in  January,  1795.  Not  contented  and  different  formation  of  rocks,  of 
with  completing  his  course  of  lectures,  subterranean  fires,  and  yolcanic  jiro>» 
M.  de  Lacepede  resumed  his  former  ductions,  of  thermal  waters,  of  fosril 
labours  in  the  Cabinet,  and  soon  after,  bones  and  shells  found  at  diflftrent 
on  M.  Geoffroy's  departure  for  Egypt,  depths,  forms  a  peculiar  science,  fbond- 
took  charge  of  the  birds  and  quadrii-  ed  on  innumerable  observations,  and 
peds,  in  addition  to  the  objects  espe-  exempt  from  the  systematic  abnndi- 
cially  committed  to  his  care.  By  him  ties  tnat  have  disgrace  Ibe  theofry  of 
the  collection  of  birds,  the  most  map:-  the  earth.  If  the  science,  notwith- 
nificent  that  had  ever  been  assembled,  standing  the  facts  with  whidi  BI.  Fan- 
was  arranged  in  beautiful  order  for  jas  had  enriched  it,  was  not  sufficiently 
exhibition,  and  rendered  classical  for  advanced  for  the  establishment  of  po- 
the  study  of  ornithology.  The  cele-  sitive  laws,  he  at  least  had  the  merit 
brity  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  of  rendering  it  popular,  and  of  contri- 
works,  and  by  his  connection  with  buting  to  its  prepress  since  the  com- 
Bufibn,  attracted  crowds  of  young  mencement  of^  the  century.  He  died 
men  to  his  lectures,  whom  he  induced  at  his  estate  of  St  Fond,  near  Monte- 
to  attach  themselves  toa  branch  of  Na-  limar,  on  the  18th  of  July  1819,  at 
tnral  History  which  had  been  little  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
cultivated  in  France.  During  ten  AI.  Cordier,  an  Inspector  of  die 
years  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  mines,  and  the  pupil  and  travellintf 
facilitating  the  study  of  a  science  which  companion  of  Dolomieu,  was  maned 
ewe   mudi  of  its  progress  to  himself;    by  the  professors  of  the  Musenm,  md 
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by  tlie  academy  of  sciences,  to  succeed  often  employed  to  sap  the  founda     ns 

M.  Faujas,  in  September  1819,    In  of  morafity  and  politics.     But  u  is 

his  lectures  he  contents  himself  by  ex-  otherwise  with  the  knowledge  of  na- 

posing  the  actual  state  of  the  glol)e,  by  ture  ;  in  this  unbounded  science  every 

a  connected  view  of  facts  ascertained  acquisition  is  useful,  from  the  simplest 

by  observation ;  and  he  insists  parti-  perception  to  the  deepest  researches, 

cularly  on  the  mineral  riches  of  France^  and  irom  the  minutest  details  to  the 

and  the  means  of  rendering  them  sub-  most  general  fiews ;  the  study  of  it  a&- 

servient  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  cords  with  every  age,  with  every  ^Us- 

to  the  wants  of  society.  position  of  mind,  and  every  profession 

As  it  is  neeessary  in  general  to  adapt  m  life ;  it  yields  assistance  to  agricul« 
instruction  to  the  greater  number  of  ture,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  and  pow- 
pupils,  the  professors  cannot  in  their  erfuUy  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  ua- 
courses  enter  into  minute  details,  nor  tions.  As  its  object  is  to  ascertain 
expose  discoveries  and  principles  which  and  connect  facts,  and  not  to  investi- 
would  be  understood  only  by  men  gate  causes,  it  is  free  from  the  uncer- 
versed  in  science ;  for  these  objects  taint^  of  hypothesis ;  and  if  observa- 
the  annals  of  the  Museum  already  no-  tion  is  sometimes  incomplete,  nature 
ticed  form  an  appropriate  medium  of  is  always  at  hand  to  dissipate  doubt, 
communication.  In  this  work,  M.  and  to  rectify  error. 
Haiiy  has  fixed  the  characters  of  dif-  But  to  obtain  the  results  that  may 
ferent  minerals  recently  added  to  his  be  hoped  from  it,  and  spare  the  stu- 
Cabinet,  and  shewn  the  simplicity  of  dent  the  laborious  researches  of  his 
the  laws  of  chrystallography,  and  the  predecessors,  there  must  exist  a  repo- 
advantage  of  analytic  formulas ;  MM.  sitory  of  knowledge,  from  whidi  he 
Fourcroy,  Vaquelin,  and  Laugier,  may  borrow  to  enrich  it  in  his  turn, 
have  communicated  the  most  import-  This  repository  is  the  Museum  found- 
ant  results  of  their  experiments  in  the  ed  by  monarchs,  adorned  by  men  of 
chemical  laboratory  ;  M.  Desfontaines  genius,  and  governed  by  enlightened 
has  described  new  genera  of  Plants,  administrators,  it  has  hitherto  resisted 
that  have  bloomed  in  the  garden  or  every  shock,  escaped  amid  every  scene 
been  found  in  the  herbarium ;  M.  de  of  devastation,  and  excited  the  admi- 
Jussieu  has  defined  the  characters  of  ration  of  rival  nations.  The  warrant 
the  principal  natural  families,  with  of  its  duration  is  its  utility,  and  the 
such  additions  and  corrections  as  the  protection  of  a  sovereign,  whose  glory 
progress  of  the  science  has  render-  can  only  increase  as  die  progress  of 
ed  necessary;  M.  Thouin  has  ex-  knowledge  shall  render  more  evident 
plained  in  dictail  the  management  of  the  wisdom  of  his  institutions, 
the  seed  beds  and  plant£^tions,  and  the  The  expenses  of  the  garden  in  1789, 
processes  of  grafting ;  MM.  Geoffiroy  were  104,269  francs,  and  those  of 
and  Lac^pede  have  published  new  ge-  the  menagerie  at  Versailles,  100,000 
nera  of  quadrupeds,reptiles^  and  fishes;  francs;  making  a  sum  of  204,2(9 
M.  de  la  Mardc  has  described  the  fos-  francs ;  at  present  the  current  expen- 
sils  of  the  environs  of  Paris ;  M.  Cu-  ses  of  the  establishment  are  300,000 
vier  has  made  known  the  anatomy  of  francs.  But  in  1789,  the  Garden  cod- 
IVIollusca,  and  the  skeletons  of  extmct  tained  only  43  acres ;  it  now  consists 
animals,  whose  bones  he  had  collected;  of  79.  Tne  galleries  of  Natural  His-* 
and  the  professors  in  general  have  tory  have  been  raised  one  story,  and 
contributed  extracts  from  their  corre-  nearly  doubled  in  length,  and  a  library 
spondence  with  other  establishments,  of  more  than  12,000  volumes  has  been 
or  with  travellers  and  foreign  natural-  added  to  the  collection.  The  build* 
ists.  ings  at  present  are  to  those  of  the  for- 

Two  thousand  pupils  yearly  attend  mer  period  in  proportion  of  seven  to 

the  lectures  of  the  Musewn,  of  whom  one,  and  the  extent  of  the  agricultural, 

a  few  only  become  distinguished  na-  horticultural,  xmd  botanical  culture, 

turalists ;  but  all  acquire  a  share  of  is  as  nine  to  one.    The  collection  of 

useful  knowledge  and  a  talent  for  ob-  living  plants  has  been  doubled ;  that 

Bervation.  It  has  been  said  by  Bacon,  in  the  herbarium  is  six  times  as  great, 

that  ignorance  in  philosophy  is  prefer-  The  collection  of  birds  and  quadra* 

able  to  superficial  knowledge ;  and  it  peds  is  twenty  times  more  numerous  ; 

cannot  be  denied  that  shallow  no-  that  of  fishes,  formerly  insignificant,  is 

tions  of  history  and  philosophy  are  iu>wthe:inoit  e2;|€Dsiv«in(he  wedd; 
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tliatofiiisects,  which  consists  of  40^000  the  cat^  &C4  there  are  twe&ty-three 
individuals  of  22,000  different  species^  niecies.  Among  these  we  may  obaenre 
contained  onlj  1500  specimens ;  die  the  caracal^  the  true  lynx  of  the  an- 
menagerie  of  Versailles  offered  but  a  cients.  There  are  thirty-thieespedet  of 
small  number  of  animals,  and  was  of  didelphis^   including   the  opocBimui, 
little  use  to  zoology  ;  that  of  the  JMu-  kangaroos,  &c. ;   one  of  these^  Ae 
seum  has  presented  successively  more  opossum  of  the  Americans^  with  ptr- 
than  500  species,  and  has  given  rise  to  ty-coloured  ears,  has  fifty  teeth,  the 
many  important  observations.  The  pre-  greatest  number  observed  in  any  qua- 
sent  establishment  employs  one  hun-  dniped.    Among  the  Rodentia  is  the 
dred  and  sixty-one  persons,  of  whom  chinchilla,  highly  prizdi  fay  ladies,  for 
ninety-nine  are  paid  by  the  month,  the  value  of  its  fur  ;  and  twenty-tbiee 
and  sixty-two  by  tlie  year.     So  that,  species  of  squirrels.    The  lar^  ani- 
from  their  comparative  extent,  value,  mals,  besides  the  elephant  and  Indian 
and  importance,  the  expenses  of  the  rhinoceros,  are  the  double-homed  rhi- 
present  Royal  Museum  should  be  four  noceros  of  Africa,  the  double-homed 
times  as  great  as  those  of  the  King's  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  the  bippOTO- 
Garden  and  menagerie,  instead  of  e^-  tamus,  the  Arabian  horse,  the  baskir 
ceeding  them  by  only  one  third.  This  horse  covered  with  long  hair,  the  »- 
surprising  economy  is  due  to  its  or-  bra,  quagga,  &c  In  the  room  devoted 
ganization ;  and  to  a  careful,  provident,  to  the  order  ruminaniia,  there  are  the 
and  accoimtable  administration,   at-  male  giraffe,  {camtleapardaiis,)  eight- 
tentive  to  every  detail,  and  immedi-  een  feet  high,  shot  in  Africa  by  M. 
ately  inspecting  the  execution  of  every  Levaillant,  and  the  female  of  the  same 
undertalang.  species,  more  lately  sent  by  M.  Dela- 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  lande ;  the  buffido,  {bos  bubalus,)  ori- 

space  by  the  preceding  historical  ab-  ginally  from  India,  whence  it  was  taken 

stract,  and  general  observations  and  re«  to  £gypt,  and  thence  into  Greece  and 

flections  connected  with  it,  that  we  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  the 

find  ourselves  unable  to  enter  into  any-  aurochs,  (^of  urns,)  from  the  marshy 

thing  like  a  detailed  description  of  tne  forests  of  Lithuania  and  Caucasus, 

contents  of  this  celebrated  collection,  which  have  been  erroneously  conaider- 

in  its  present  completed  state.     Pass-  ed  as  the  primitive  stock  of  oor  large 

ing  over  the  botanical  department,  as  cattle ;  the  great  elk  ;  and  the  camel 

well  as  the  geological  and  mineral  trea-  and  dromedary,  both  of  which  species 

sures,  we  shall  therefore  merely  inti-  have  of  late  years  produced  young  in 

mate  a  few  of  the  more  important  fea-  the  Rotundo  of  the  garden.  There  are 

tures  of  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology.  twenty-two  species  of  antelope,  and  a 

The  number  of  quadrupeds  and  large  collection  of  deer.  Among  these 
other  mammalia  now  amounts  to  about  is  the  hippelaphos — an  animal  hitherto 
one  thousand,  five  hundred  indivi-  known  only  from  the  description  of 
duals,  belonging  to  more  than  five  hun-  Aristotle.  The  pasan  of  Buffbn^  (aa#i- 
dred  species.  Amongst  these  may  be  lope  orj^x,^  is  in  the  ninth  case.  It  is 
observed,  more  than  eighty  species  of  supposed  oy  Cuvier  to  be  the  unicorn 
bats.  The  most  formidable  species  is  of  tne  ancients.  Near  it  is  the  guewi, 
the  Vampyre  {Vesf.crtilio  spectrum,  or  pigmy  antelope,  a  beautiful  little 
Lin,)  whicn  is  very  noxious  in  several  animaJ,  only  nine  inches  high ;  and  in 
parts  of  South  America,  by  killing  cat-  the  next  case,  affording  a  striking  con- 
tie.  The  polar  bear  lived  fbr  some  trast  in  point  of  size,  are  the  great  an- 
time  in  the  menagerie.  He  seemed  to  telope  of  India,  and  the  striped  ante- 
dread  heat  more  than  any  other  ani-  lope  from  the  Cape,  each  nearly  as 
mal,  and  used  to  have  eighty  pails  of  large  as  a  horse.  There  is  also  a  kuige 
water  decanted  over  him  daily.  By  collection  of  goats ;  among  which  we 
the  side  of  the  northern  bear  is  a  spe-  shall  only  specify  the  Caucasan  ibeXj 
cies  brought  by  ^I.  Leschenault  from  {capra  trgoffrvs,)  which  lives  in  herda 
India,  which  feeds  on  wild  honey,  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  where  it 
The  specimen  of  the  sable,  so  celebra-  is  known  by  the  name  ofpasemg;  it  ia 
ted  for  the  richness  of  its  fur,  was  pre-  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  all  oar 
sented  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  varieties  of  the  domestic  goat.  There 
Bufibn.  In  the  fifth  case,  there  are  are  also  examples  of  many  and  Tariona 
thirteen  species  of  foxes.  Of  the  genus  races  of  sheep,  from  different  OQuntrica 
Feiis,  including  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  climates. 
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On  leaving  the  gallery  of  ruminating  dty  of  its  flight  heing  greatly  dimt* 
animals,  we  enter  that  oflbirds.  The  nished  by  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
collection   comprehends  upwuds   of    its  ravages,  as  a  bird  of  prey,  sufier  a 
6000  individuals,  belonging  to  more  corresponding  decrease.    It  generally 
than  2300  different  species.    There  is  feeds  upon  the  sloth,  and  can  carry  off 
not  so  numerous  a  collection  exist-  a  fawn.    There  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
ing  anywhere  else ;  and  yet  it  has  been  this  rare  bird  in  the  Edinburgh  Mu- 
formed  within  these  few  years ;  for  at  seum.  The  hawk  called  pM/s^fgus,  de« 
the  death  of  Buffon,  there  were  only  serves  attention  as  an  object  of  wor« 
800  species.  ship  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, who 
It  is  well  known  that  a  great  num-  embalmed  it   after  death.     It  was 
ber  of  birds,  especially  those  remark-  brought  in  the  mummy  state  from 
able  for  the  b^uty  of  their  colours,  Egypt,  by  M.  Geoffi*oy  St  Hilaire.  In 
have  a  totally  difSarent  plumage,  ac-  the  ninth  case  may  be  observed  the 
cording  to  their  age,  and  even  some-  Jalco  cerulescent,  from  Sumatra,  which 
times  according  to  the  season  of  the  is  the  smallest  of  all  birds  of  prey, 
year.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  same  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  cases  c(m« 
bird  has  often  been  described  and  tain  thirty-four  species  of  owls,  or 
drawn  several  times  under  different  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.    The  collect 
names.    We  frequently  see  ten    or  tion  of  parrots  and  toucans  is  unrival- 
twelve  individuals  of  one  species  pre-  led.  There  are  one  hundred  and  six^ 
senting  the  same  essential  characters,  species  of  the  thrush  genus.    Of  the 
but  differing  totally  in  the  colours  of  motacHlas,  which  include  the  wrens, 
their  plumage.    Thus  it  is  only  after  wagtails,  and  smaller  warblers,  there 
many  researches,  and  the  examination  are  172  species.  Among  these  are  the 
of  numerous  suites  of  specimens,  that  nightingale  and  redbreast.  The  latter, 
the  different  varieties,  and  the  passage  whicb  in  Britain  is  a  pugnacious,  so- 
from  one  to  the  other,  can  be  de-  litary  bird,  in  some  of  the  French 
termined.    Most  of  these  varieties  of  provinces  assembles  in  such  numerous 
age,  sex,  and  season,  may  be  observed  flocks,  that  the  sky  seems  covered  by 
in  the  Parisian  collection,  which,  for  them.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the 
the  future,  will  fix  the  type  for  many  smallest  of  European  birds ;  its  heart 
new,  or  hitherto  obscurely  described  is  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  weighs  he- 
species,  tween  four  and  five  grains.  Of  the  fly« 

In  this  collection  there  are  120  dif-  catchers,  now  divided  into  several  ge- 

ferent  diurnal  birds  of  prey.    Among  nera,  there  are  150  species  in  the  Mu- 

these  we  may  remark  the  lammer-  seum.    The  twenty-second  case  con- 

geyer,  or  vulture  of  the  Alps,  which  is  tains  twenty-seven  species  of  swallow, 

the  largest  European  bird  of  prey ;  it  "  The  first,  *  says  M.  Deleuze,  "  is  the 

measures  ten  feet  between  the  extend-  hirundo  apus,  or  swift,  of  all  birds,  best 

ed  tips  of  t)ie  wings.    Absurd  stories  formed  for  flight ;  its  feet  are  so  short,- 

have  been  told  of  its  carrying  away  and  its  wings  eo  long,  that  when  it  is 

children,  and  even  cattle.     This  is  on  the  ground,  it  cannot  rise  again ;  it 

ouite  a  mistake ;  for  its  talons  are  in  therefore  passes  the  greater  part  of  its 

fact  very  weak,  and,  as  Temminck  ob-  life  in  the  air ;  and  when  it  nas  rested 

serves,  faibl^ment  crochus.    We  read  for  a  short  while  on  a  wall,  or  on  the 

some  time  ago  a  repetition  of  such  tales,  trees,  it  falls  to  recommence  its  flight." 

in  a  Tour  through  Switzerland,  by  that  We  have  reason  to  discredit  this.  Let 

ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Simond.  He  M.  Deleuze  catch  a  swift,  place  it  on 

probably  never  saw  the  bird  in  ques-  the  ground,  and  see  whe&er  he  or  it 

tion.     We  bc^  to  assure  him,  for  the  will  rise  highest  within  a  given  time, 

satisfaction  ofhis  family,  ^'qu'ils  man-  We  back  me  hirundo  apus,  or  swift, 

gent  siur  la  place,  sans  rein  emponer  "  There  is  a  white  variety  in  this  case ; 

dans  leur  serres,  qui  ne  sont  point  pro-  near  it  is  the  h.  riparia,  (sand  mar- 

pres  a  saisir ;"  it  isa  wild,  solitary  anl-  tin,)  which  builds  its  nest  in  the  banks 

roal,  and  inhabits  the  steepest  rocks  of  by  me  water  side ;  it  does  not  quit  us 

the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  fifth  case,  we  see  in  the  winter,  but  plunges  deep  into 

the  /o/co  destructor,  or  great  American  the  mud,  where  it  remains  torpid  un- 

horpy,  of  a  size  larger  than  the  com-  til  the  return  of  warm  weather."    Is 

mon  eagle ;  it  is  considered  as  having  this  a  fact,  or  an  imagination  ? — ^There 

the  claws  and  beak  stronger  than  any  are  seven  hundred  individuals  of  the 

other  bird ;  but  the  power  and  velo-  linnet  and  bunting  tribes,  belonging 
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to  150  species.  Then  follow  the  grosB-  in  the  remotest  ages.  It  is 
beaks  and  cross-bills ;  of  which  last  eight  feet  high,  fives  in  berdsy  in  the 
die  European  species  is  remarkable  sandy  deserts  of  Africa^  and  if  the 
for  building  its  nest  and  hatching  in  swiftest  of  all  running  animala.  'tkmy 
January,  and  for  holding  its  food  be*  leave  their  eggs,  whica  wei^  three  er 
tween  its  daws  like  a  parrot.  There  four  pounds,  to  be  hatched  by  the  beat 
are  nine  species  of  Paradise  birds,  of  the  sun  in  the  tropical  rlimatwe ; 
forming  a  magnificent  series.  In  the  but  in  colder  regions  they  sit  udou  them 
25di  case  may  be  seen,  sixty-four  spe-  like  other  birds.  In  the  «iirty-*6* 
desofhimmiing  birds,  and  fifty-three  venth  case,  there  are  nine  spedee  of 
creepers.  In  me  same  case  is  the  bustard,  three  of  which  have  not  yet 
epimadius  of  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  been  described ;  that  of  Europe  Kvee 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  birds  in  the  in  plains,  and  uses  its  winn  chiefly  to 
collection.  Passing  to  the  twenty-sixth  accelerate  its  course  along  the  groiuid. 
case,  we  may  observe  thirty -four  dif-  The  male,  which  is  double  the  nweoi 
ferent  species  of  kingfishers ;  and  in  the  female,  is  very  rare,  and  is  the  ler- 
thetwenty-seventh,  no  less  than  eighty-  gestof  European  birds.  After  theaecomc 
four  various  kinds  of  pigeon.  In  tne  30  species  of  plover,  anddifferentkinds 
next  division,  there  is  an  example  of  of  ibis ;  the  most  brilliant  of  which,  u 
the  wild  peacock  from  Bengal,  which  the  tantaius  ruber,  from  Cayenne  and 
is  the  origin  of  our  domestic  kind  ;  Surinam.  There  is  a  fine  seriee  of  thi« 
and  to  the  right  of  it  is  another  and  bird  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum, shew- 
distinct  species  from  Java,  the  same  as  ing  the  singular  changes  which^roe 
that  fine  specimen  lately  added  to  the  colours  of  its  feathers  undergo,  fitm 
Edinburgh  ^luseum.  The  thirtieth  the  plumage  of  the  young  to  that  of 
case  contains  the  turkeys.  By  compa-  the  adult  bird.  The  S9th  ease  con-- 
ring  the  domestic  species  with  the  wild  tains  50  species  of  the  genera  analo- 
one  sent  by  ^1.  MQbert,  from  the  fo-  gous  to  the  woodcock  (jcofepox.)  The 
rests  of  Virginia,  it  will  be  seen  that  common  woodcock,  wnich,  m  Britain, 
domestication  has  deprived  them  of  is  a  winter  bird  of  passage,  in  several 
that  metallic  lustre  which  adorns  their  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe 
plumage  in  the  native  state.  At  die  dwells  on  the  mountains  during  soin- 
bottom  of  the  case  is  the  meleagris  mer,  and  descends  into  the  nliiina  in 
oceiiata,  a  new  species,  described  by  autumn.  In  the  41st  case,  uieie  are- 
M.  Cuvier.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau-  39th  species  of  heron.  Among  the 
tifrd  birds  known ;  it  comes  from  the  cranes  is  the  agami,  or  trumpeter,  a 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  is  the  only  South  American  bird,  which  is  fte- 
specimen  in  Europe.  quently  trained  to  protect  and  diiTB 
The  thirty-second  case  exhibits  a  die  barn-yard  fowls,  as  dogs  do  sheef^ 
series  of  the  different  varieties  of  do-  There  are  thirty  species  of  rails  in  the 
mestic  poultry,  and  severd  wild  spe-  45th  case.  By  the  side  of  the  coota  it 
cies  from  Inma  and  the  Moluccas.  It  a  very  rare  bird,  which  forms  a  gemtt 
cannot  yet  be  decided  from  which  of  by  itself,  called  the  sheath-bill,  (mh' 
the  latter  our  common  bam  fowls  have  ffinalis,  Lath,)  on  account  of  the  sin- 
sprung.  Probably  from  more  species  gular  form  of  its  b«ik.  There  is  no— 
than  one.  Temminck  is  decidedly  thing  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
against  the  claims  of  the  Jungle  Cock  which  is  found  in  theMalouin  lalandai, 
to  that  honour.  The  Museum  pos-  whence  it  was  brought  by  the  nata« 
sesses  ten  species  of  pheasant,  besides  ralists  attached  to  M.  Freydnet's  ez« 
that  rare  bird  the  napaul,  or  horned  pedition.  Passing  over  several  genen. 


pheasant  from  Bengal;  of  which  there  we  come  to  the  50th  and  51st 

are  several  specimens  in  the  Edinburgh  which  contain  the  kmgmtmes.    Some ' 

collection.    The  numerous  family  of  of  these  have  been  met  with  600  kagnes 

the  grouse,  of  which  they  possess  fifty-  from  land.    The  frigate  birds  are  in' 

nine  species,  entirely  fills  the  thirty-  the   53d  case.     Their  wings,  whidi 

fourth  case.    Among  these  is  a  white  measure  from  10  to  12  feet,  nre  lO' 

quail,  shot  by  Lewis  the  XVth,  and  powerful,  that  they  fiy  to  an  immenae* 

g resented  by  him   to  Bufibn.     The  distance  from  land,  especially  between 

irds  of  the  two  next  genera  differ  from  the  tropics;   they  dart  upon  flying 

all  other  land  birds,  in  being  deprived  fish,  and  strike  the  birds  called  boMes, ' 

of  the  power  of  flight.  The  first  is  the  to  make  them  quit  their  prey.    The 

ostrich,  {struthio  cameius,)  celebrated  tropie  birds  occupy  the  bottom  of  the* 
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case ;  tfaey  keep  constantly  in  the  tro-  Of  cnistaceouB  animals^  inchidiiig 

pical  latitudes^  the  approach  to  which  the  crahs^  lobsters,  Sec.  the  Museum 

they  announce  to  sailors.    The  swans  possesses  about  600  species  belonging 

and  ducks  occupy  the  remaining  four  to  54  genera. 

cases  of  the  gallery.  The  beak  of  the  In  regard  to  the  collection  of  in- 
wild  swan  is  yellow  at  the  base,  and  sects,  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
black  at  the  extremity  ;  it  is  a  distinct  prior  to  the  new  organization  of  the 
species  from  the  domestic  swan,  which  Museum,  it  contained  very  few  ani- 
has  a  red  beak.  The  black  swan  from  mals  of  that  class.  These  came  chiefs- 
New  Holland,  and  that  with  a  black  ly  from  the  private  cabinet  of  Reau- 
neck  sent  from  Brazil,  by  M.  St  Hil-  meur.  The  great  additions  made  of 
aire,  are  remarkable  species.  Among  later  years  by  Olivier,  and  many  other 
the  geese  is  an  Egyptian  bird,  very  scientific  travellers,  have  now  renderw 
common  in  Africa.  We  see  it  often  ed  it  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  Inclu- 
represented  on  ancient  monuments;  ding  the  aracAmVe^,  (the  spiders,  scor« 
it  was  worshipped  for  its  attachment  pions,  &c.)  it  is  composed  of  about 
to  its  young,  and  the  Egyptians  call-  50,000  specimens  belonging  to  more 
ed  it  chenalopax,  or  fox-goose.  The  than  20,000  species,  remarkable  for 
ornithological  department  is  termina-  their  variety  of  form,  and  the  wonder- 
ted  by  78  species  of  the  duck  genus^  ful  instincts  by  which  they  are  distin- 
and  the  mergansers.  guished.   Insects  are  equsd  to  birds  in 

The  collection  of  reptiles  is  unques-  the  richness  and  splendour  of  their  co« 

tionably  the  richest  in  the  world.     It  lours:  They  even  surpass  them  in  some 

consists  of  1800  individuals  belonging  respects,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 

to  more  than  500  species.     But  what  phosphoric  light  which  emanates  from 

renders  it  of  incalculable  advantage  to  many  species,  and  while  they  divide 

the  student  is,  that  it  contains  almost  with  them  the  empire  of  the  air,  they 

all  the  individuals  from  which  the  far  exceed  them  in  number,  for  their 

plates  of  Seba  were  copied  ;  and  that  tribes  are  even  more  numerous  than 

it  was  from  them  that  Linnseus  com-  those  of  plants, 

posed  his  descriptions.    Here  also  are  The  researches  ofM.de  la  Marck  on 

to  be  found  the  originals  which  served  conchology  have  proved,  that  the  cha- 

for  the  work  of  M.  de  Lacepede.   Our  racters  of  a  shell  indicate  those  of  the 

limits  forbid  our  entering  into  any  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  as  the  ge- 

farther  detail.  nus  of  a  quadruped  is  indicated  by  its 

The  collection  of  fishes  is  also  the  teeth.  Prior  to  this  observation,  shells 

most  complete  that  anywhere  exists  were  of  little  interest  in  zoology,  as 

of  that  class  of  animals.     It  compre-  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged 

hends  about  5000  specimens  belonging  were  not  thought  of,  and  they  were 

to  more  than  2200  species.  It  offers  the  collected  chiefly  as  objects  of  an  oma- 

clements  of  the  classification  which  mental  nature.    The  distinction  be- 

M.  Cuvier  has  established  in  his  Reg-  tween  terrestrial,  river,  and  sea  shells, 

ne  Animal,  the  type  of  the  ichthyolo-  and  the  comparison  of  those  belonging 

gical  memoirs  which  he  has  inserted  to  living  subjects  with  those  in  a  fos- 

in  the  Annals — the  far  greater  part  of  sil  state  in  different  strata  of  the  earth, 

the  fishes  which  M.  de  Lacepede  has  have  also  led  philosophers  to  decide 

described  or  figured  in  his  great  work  upon  the  origin  of  different  format 

— and  almost  all  the  known  genera,  tions.     In  consequence  chiefly  of  the 

Of  each  species,  it  possesses  generally  numerous  researches  and  the  classifi- 

one  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  whicn  cation  of  M.  de  la  Marck,  conchology 

affords  the  fecility  of  examining  its  has  become  not  only   an  important 

interior  organization  in  case  of  neces-  branch  of  zoology,  but  also  one  of  the 

sity.     The  greater  number  of  those  principal  bases  of  geological  science, 

which  are  dried,  have  been  covered  The  first  shells  in  the  cabinet  were 

with  a  varnish  which  has  revived  the  brought  by  Tournetbrt  from  the  Le- 

colours ;  and  they  appear  almost  as  vant,  and  presented  by  him  to  Louis 

brilliant,  as  they  were  some  hours  af-  XV.    When  Buffon  had  the  superin- 

ter   being  taken  out  of  the  water,  tendance  of  the  Garden,  he  obtained 

This  collection  has  been  newly  arrau-  permission   to  have  them  deposited 

ged  according  to  the  method  of  Cu-  there.  Adanson  presented  those  which 

vier,  and  all  the  species  have  been  he  had  collected  in  Senegal — the  8pe« 

ticketed  with  the  greatest  exactness.  cimens  which  came  from  the  cabinet 
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of  Reaumeur  were  likewise  added,  and,  Ting  in  peace,  usefiilly  oocvpled^  90a* 

since  the  new  organization,  the  trayel-  tentad  with  their  lot,  attached  to  die 

liog  naturalists  have  enriched  it  by  place  of  their  abode,  and  priding  them* 

numerous  collections  from  all  quarters  selves  in  its  prosperity  ;  ttwignn  to 

of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  the  shells^  professional  rivalry  md  polUioal  dl»» 

there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  radiated  sensions^  and  ^teful  at  onoe  to  1km 

animals,  corals,  sponges.  Sec.  government  which  supports,  and  tbo 

We  shall  terminate  this  summary  administration  which  directs  tfacM* 

by  a  reflection  of  our  amiable  author's.  May  their  joint  efibrts  oontinue  to  be 

wnich  will  not  fail  to  gratify  those  to  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of  OBSi^^nl- 

whom  the  spectacle  of  social  harmony  ty,  and  those  enlightened  views,  whkb 

and  domestic  felicity  is  not  less  inte-  have  hitherto  pervaded  them  ;  and 

resting,  than  that  of  Nature.    How  every  liberal  mind  will  rcjoioe  in  sp- 

delightful,  amid  the  agitation  of  a  plying  to  them  the  dying  words  of 

great  city,  to  behold  an  establishment.  Father  Paul  to  the  sacred  institutioBB 

in  which  are  united  fifty  families,  li«  of  his  country,— f^'Estotepoppetuisr* 


^  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  tliis  establishment,  we  shall  here 
some  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Museum  since  the  main  body  oTtba 
work,  of  part  of  whidi  we  have  presented  the  preceding  abridgment,  was  sent  to 
press.  M.  Leschenault  de  la  Tour,  and  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaie^  retimed  • 
few  months  ago :  Among  the  mammifera  brought  by  the  former,  is  the  bear  of  tie 
Mountains  of  the  Crates,  two  apes  of  Ceylon,  the  paradoxums  tt^put,  which  was  WMit* 
ing  in  the  cabinet,  and  also  some  fishes  and  reptiles  of  the  Isle  of  Bourboo.  The 
latter,  who  for  six  years  had  been  travelling  throughout  Brazil  and  the  settleiBeets 
of  Paraguay,  from  the  12th  to  the  34ith  degree,  has  taken  notes  upon  all  the  anionlib 
and  has  brought  home  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  curious  coUectioiu^  both  ef 
botany  and  zoology,  that  ever  arrived  at  the  Museum.  The  following  is  an  eztreet 
from  a  report,  by  the  professors  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences :— **  The  collection 
contains,  1st,  129  individuals  of  the  mammifera,  forming  48  species,  of  which  13 
were  not  in  the  Museum. — 2d,  2500  birds,  forming  451  species,  of  which  156  were 
not  in  the  Museum.  The  greater  number  of  these  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  birds  described  by  Azzara.— 3d,  21  rcptiles.*-4th.  About  16,000  well  preser- 
ved insects,  of  which  M.  Latreille  judges  there  are  800  unknown.— 5th,  An  herbel, 
composed  of  about  30,000  specimens,  forming  nearly  7000  species  of  plants  in  good 
preservation,  two-thirds  of  which  M.  Desfontaines  judges  to  be  new,  and  which  win 
furnish  new  genera,  and  perhaps  new  families."  M.  Duvaucel,  who  continues  his 
researches  in  India,  has  just  sent  home  the  skeleton  of  a  very  large  elephaiity  a  gan- 
getic  dolphin,  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  a  great  number  of  birds,  amongst. which 
4f3  species  are  imknown  to  the  cabinet.  From  the  same  quarter  a  collection  of 
fishes  is  ere  long  expected,  amounting  to  500  species,  and  2000  individuals.  Vrdm 
M.  Leseur,  have  been  received  the  greater  number  of  the  fishes  and  moUnsca  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  Journal  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  and  M.  Mllbert  has 
transmitted  several  unknown  fishes  from  the  lakes  of  the  United  States.  L«itly,]C» 
Dussumier,  on  his  return  from  India,  presented  a  gazelle  of  Bassoni,  a  qmes  of 
dolphin,  and  28  species  of  birds  not  in  the  cabinet. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  FOOTMAN. 

"  X\e  done  the  state  some  service.'* 

Mr  Editor,  his  Majesty's  domimoni 

Seeing  that  the  world,  through  the  occupy  your  time,  sir,  (f 

medium  of  the  Press,  is  rapidly  be*  is  precious,)  with  com] 

coming  acquainted  with  the  miseries  nicKpuames  bestowed 

of  all  classes ;  that  drunkards,  hypo*  high  and  low ;  of  our 

chondriacs,  water-drinkers,  and  opi-  polishers"  with  one 

um-chewers,  are  alike  received  with  rascals"  with  another^  ai 

sympathy  and  commiseration  ;  I  take  (as  I  once  heard  a  gentlenuu   fwi 

leave  shortly  to  address  you  upon  the  liar  fancy  express  himself}*-^'  Bi|Mdbi 

grievances  of  footmen  ;  a  set  of  men,  I  bedizened  with  lace/'  with  a  d  in)  pA* 

do  believe,  more  universally  persecuted  though,  if  we  do  pcdish  boiiesb-  Mtfii 

than  any  other  body  of  artists  within  thatbut  an  argument  aga  ) 
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ty  of  our  loastera^  who  allow  us  do 
meat?  And  for  lace.  Heaven  knows 
we  reap  little  advantage  from  that! 
for,  now-a«day8,  they  make  it  almost 
entirely  of  worsted !  And,  as  for  the 
livery — ^is  it  our  fault  that  every  cfo- 
mi  fortune  driving  fiddler  will  clothe 
his  Kidnapped  charity  boy  in  a  coat  of 
many  colours  }  or  wnat  is  such  a  coat 
but  a  symbol,  and  usually,  God  help 
us !  too  true  a  one,  of  the  snubbings 
and  bodily  inflictions,  which  said  cha- 
rity boy  is  to  sufier  ? 

And  here,  Mr  Editor,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  players  and  play- 
writers  of  modem  times  help  very  much 
to  delude  the  public,  as  to  the  condition 
of  us  servants.  People  of  all  ranks  go 
to  the  theatre;  and  scarcely  a  new 
play,  or  an  after-piece,  ever  comes  out 
now,  but  we  find  some  footman  in  it, 
set  up  quite  upon  eoual  terms  with  his 
master-— represen  tea  to  be  as  wdl 
maintained,  and  often  better  dressed ; 
advised  with,  and  rewarded,  and  treated 
quite  with  familiarity.  And  the  spec- 
tators, I  do  believe,  many  of  them,  sit 
looking  sometimes  at  this  romance,  uiy- 
til  they  fancy  that  what  they  have  seen 
is  a  true  picture  of  life,  and  that  every 
man  who  stands  behind  a  carriage  has 
the  better  of  him  that  rides  in  it; 
while,  in  truth,  Mr  Editor,  a  footman 
gets  no  more  by  the  frippery  that  he 
wears  than  a  soldier,  (as  my  tall  bro- 
ther in  the  10th  hussars  used  to  say,) 
than  a  house  soldier  does  by  the  fea- 
ther and  sheep-skin,  with  which  he  is 
loaded ;  the  dragoon  having,  indeed,  at 
one  point,  the  worst  of  the  compari- 
son ;  vh*  that  a  good  deal  of  his  fop- 
pery is  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

But  my  wish  is  to  reason  with  the 
world  about  its  treatment  of  serving- 
men — (pray,  don't  ever  call  them 
''  Flunkies'*  any  more,  Mr  Editor !) 
and  so,  instead  of  wasting  time  upon 
grievances  in  the  beginning,  which 
will  be  more  than  sufficiently  illustra- 
ted in  the  close  of  my  narrative,  I 
should  rather  tell  you,  at  once,  how  it 
happened  that  I  joined  the  '^  party- 
coloured"  j6ciety.  In  sooth,  Mr  Em- 
tor,  my  heug  a  footman  is  a  matter  of 
accident.  U  began  the  world  in  quite 
a  difierentHne — as  a  barber's  appren- 
tice in  Bumingham.  When  I  was  a 
lad  I  had^ways  an  ear  for  music; 
and  was  Within  an  inch  of  becoming  a 
soldier  Hke  my  brother,  for  I  shovdd 
have  gone  to  India,  to  a  certainty,  if 
the  seijeant  of  horse  hod  thought  me 


6n 

tall  enough  for  a  trumpeter.  Indeed^ 
there  was  a  corporal  of  militia,  as  it 
was,  that  wanted  to  enlist  me  for  a 
drum-boy,  and  declared  diat  the  fife 
was  every  way  a  prettier  instrument 
than  the  trumpet.  But  I  disliked  the 
uniform  of  infantry  soldiers;  and^  per« 
haps,  it  was  niy  fate  to  be  first  a  coun- 
try barber^  and  afterwards  a  London 
servant ;  at  all  events,  I  resisted  the 
temptation  of  Corporal  Stock's  ^'  se- 
ven guineas,"  and  took  my  finst  d^ee 
in  life  with  Mr  Latherbrush^  hair* 
dresser  of  Birmingham. 

"  From  Indus  to  the  Pole !" 

•  •  «  •  • 

Mr  Latherhrush  was  a  tradesman^ 
who  lived  in  the  great  square  of  Bir- 
mingham, called  *'  The  Bull  Ring," 
and  stood,  as  the  folks  said^  in  his 
business,  *^  something  betwixt  and  be- 
tween ;"  that  was,  between  the  avow- 
ed tonsor  of  the  canaille,  Mr  Snickchin, 
and  Frizzlewig,  in  New  Street,  who 
used  to  dress  ihe  gentry.  He  wrote 
up  a  motto  over  his  door^  which  a 
schoolmaster  gave  him^ — 

^^  Qui  facere  assuerat— 
Candida  de  nigris," 
with  "  Perfumery  from  Paris,"  on  one 
side  the  window,  and  ^'  Walk  in  and 
be  Shaved,"  on  the  other.  He  kept  a 
chair  in  ihe  open  shop  for  the  once-a- 
week  customers ;  had  a  little  back  par- 
lour, with  a  fire  in  it,  for  the  three-day 
people ;  and  took  his  penny  for  sha- 
ving, with  "  Thankye,"  when  two- 
pence was  not  forthcoming. 

My  father  apprenticed  me  to  Mr 
Latherhrush,  in  all  the  usual  forms ; 
and  sixpence  was  paid  down,  as  the 
nominal  premium,  for  which  I  was  to 
learn  the  art  of  removing  people's 
beards,  without  at  the  same  time  dis- 
placing their  noses ;  the  real  '^  consi- 
deration" of  my  indenture  being,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  wash  the  shaving 
cloths,  and  boil  the  potatoes;  sweep 
the  shop,  and  light  the  fires ;  scour  the 
saucepans,  and  make  our  beds;  for  Mr 
Latherhrush,  who  was  a  widower, 
kept  no  female  domestic 

I  entered  upon  these  avocations  with 
a  gay  heart  and  ready  hand  ;  for  I  had 
read  in  an  old  volume  of  Gil  Bias, 
which  I  borrowed  fVom  Corporal  Stocky 
of  so  many  stmnge  adventures,  and 
strokes  of  luck  bendling  barbers,  that 
I  looked  upon  even  the  initiated  of 
the  calling  as  a  protected  class  of  be- 
ings ;  the  ''  magnetic  strap,"  duly 
wielded,  seeming  more  potent  to  mc 
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than  a  conjuring  wand ;  and  the  '^  Six- 
inch  hone^"  the  only  veritable  stone  of 
the  philosopher. 

My  place^  however^  was  no  sinecure 
at  the  commencement  of  this  new 
career.  Besides  the  washings^  sweep- 
ings^ boilings,  scourings,  and  other 
domestic  duties  which  I  have  already 
enumerated,  I  had  the  minor  arrange- 
ments of  "  the  business/'  in  great 
numbers^  to  attend  to.  First,  I  had 
to  dress  the  false  curls  of  half  the  shop 
girls  in  our  neighbourhood ;  pick  the 
new  hair  that  we  bought,  and  mend 
the  old  wigs.  Then  I  had  to  wait  upon 
the  motions  of  my  Magnus  Apollo,  our 
eldest  'prentice — ^heat  nis  irons  when 
he  dressed  hair,  and  bear  the  blame 
vilhen  he  did  mischief.  And,  beyond 
this,  I  had  to  assist  my  master  in  a  sort 
of  laboratory,  up  in  our  back  garret ; 
where  we  imitated  the  patent  oils  of 
'^  Russia"  and  "  Macassar ;"  manufac- 
tured ''  Ruspini's  tooth  powder,"  and 
'^  Day  and  Martin's  blacking ;"  and 
transmuted,  by  the  aid  of  so  many  va- 
rieties in  colouring,  simple  hog's-lard 
into  "  bear's  grease,"  "  French  lip- 
salve," or  "  Marrow  pomatum." 

I  overcame  the  first  difficulty  in  my 
trade — that  of  setting  razors — tolera- 
bly well.  I  practised,  indeed,  upon 
those  which  strangers  left  at  our  snop 
to  be  sharpened,  not  on  our  own, 
which  were  used  in  the  trade.  The 
owners,  too,  u^ed  sometimes  to  come 
back  and  complain,  that  their  steel, 
after  my  labour,  cut  worse  than  it  had 
done  before.  But  my  master,  who 
had  little  feeling  for  persons  who 
shaved  themselves,  uniformly  threw 
the  blame,  in  such  cases,  upon  the 
awkwartlness  of  the  complainant.  Ei- 
ther he  had  not  "  strapped"  the  razor 
enough— or  he  had  strapped  it  too 
much — or  he  had  not  dipped  it  in  hot 
yrater — or  he  had  dipped  it  in  water 
which  was  too  hot — or  (and  that  was 
an  objection  which  no  grumbler  ever 
could  get  over)  there  was  something 
wrong  in  his  manner  of  holding  the 
weapon.  The  dispute  commonly  clo- 
sing, on  the  part  of  Mr  Latherbrush, 
with  a  proposal  (for  twopence  more 
paid)  to  adjust  the  restive  machine 
himself,  or  to  sell  the  beard-pestered 
complainant  a  "  tried  pair  of  razors," 
which  "  had  shaved  thousands,"  and 
*^  would  shave  thousands  more ;" 
which  proffer,  if  accepted,  probably 

Eroduced  to  the  ingenious  propounder 
alf  a  crown  for  a  pair  of  blades. 


which  had  been  bought  at  an  iron- 
staU  for  fourpence. 

But  I  had  conquered  llie  difficulty 
of  sharpening  a  raior ;  and  bad  made 
so  much  progress  in  the  ftctflt^  of 
using  one,  that  generally,  in  the  joy- 
ous haste  of  a  holiday  ere^  oar  Satoi^ 
day  night,  when  all  was  huxty  a&d 
bustle  in  our  shop— when  our  Ave 
chairs  were  all  full,  and  oar  Obterwet 
was  quite  thumbed  to  nieces    when 
the  fire  shone  bright,  ana  tfaMS  shariiw- 
pot  hissed  and  bubbled— when  tSe 
candles  were  fresh  snuflfed,  and  mas- 
ter was  in  good  hmnour,  and  even  oor 
old  Dutch  dock  seemed  to  tick  wiUt  nn- 
wonted  alacrity — mostly,  upon  press- 
ing occasions  nke  these,  when  a  ste^, 
as  may  be  supposed,  twirled  in  eieiy 
availaole  finger,  I  had  been  ^tmated 
with  the  cnina  of  our  smock-ftMed 
customers — (the  blaekbeards,  besides 
that  they  were  more  choleric  and  dan- 
gerous of  temper,  being  the  more  dif- 
ficult clients  to  dismantle  of  tlie  two) 
^when  an  accident  fell  out,  whidli 
blighted  for  ever  my  prospects  in  the 
"  mystery"  and  occupation  of  a  bar- 
ber. 

*•*•  Like  reeds,  not  hair  !*' 

•  «F  •  •  «  , 

You  may  recollect  perhaps,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, that,  about  thirteen  yean  tm, 
certain  Orders  of  Coundl  (issoed  mi- 
ring tlie  war)  shut  out  the  Btnoaing- 
ham  manufacturers,  for  a  time,  ftom 
the  American  market.  The  joy  whidi 
pervaded  my  native  tovm,  when  these 
Orders  were  taken  off,  was  bonndlesB. 
Some  people  illuminated  their  houses  ; 
others  blew  themselves  up  with  gun- 
powder; balls,  routs, -and  concert^ 
night  after  night,  were  given  by  every ' 
family  of  any  gentility ;  and  the  sfat 
hackney  coaches  of  Birmingham  weie 
bespoke  for  full-dress  parties  sixteen 
deep.  But,  if  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,  I  am  sure  I  may 
say,  that's  a  good  wind  wllfadi  fakrirs 
nobody  evil ;  it  happened,  OB  ^ina  of 
these  evenings  of  general  rqjoidn^ 
that  a  traveller,  who  was  staying  at 
the  *'  Hen  and  Chickeni^  hotel,  tbok 
a  fancy  to  require  the  andstanee  of  a 
hair-dresser. 

For  my  sins,  not  a  single  ftshkii- 
able  barber  was  to  be  met  with  1  Mr 
Frizzlewig's  people  were  all  eogmfA 
for  the  next  week.  Mr  TaikonKwas . 
sent  to ;  but  he  ''  could  not  0onm  In  * 
less  than  two  hours."  At  lastp  t)ie 
waiter  (who  was  to  bring  <  htttier. 
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whether  he  oould  get  one  or  no)  be- 
thought him  of  MB,  and  ran  down  with 
the  gentleman's  commands. 

Mr  Napkin's  intimation  produced 
an  immense  sensation  in  our  back  par- 
lour.   My  master  had  met  with  an 
accident  the  day  before — ^he  was  the 
real  barber  of  whom  the  story  is  told> 
that  cut  his  own  thumb  through  the 
cheek  of  his  customer.  Our  big  'pren- 
tice was  gone  out  for  all  the  afternoon^ 
to  decorate  the  young  ladies^  by  con- 
tract, at  ''  Hollabaloo  House"  board- 
ing-school. I — the  enfant  perdu  of  the 
sdssara — was  the  only  disposable  forcel 
But  great  exigencies  must  be  met  with 
appropriate  exertions  of  daring.    An 
introduction  at  the  "  Hen  and  Chic- 
kens" was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
neglected.      Jo]in  filowbellows,   the 
blacksmith,  who  bad  been  grumbling 
because  /was  going  to  shave  him,  was 
now  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
shaved  at  all ;  and,  with  instructions 
to  '*  cut  gently,"  and  "  to  charge  at 
least  half  a  crown,"  I  was  hurried  off 
to  "  the  gentleman  at  the  inn." 

The  first  sight  of  my  new  patient 
set  my  nerves  dancing  in  all  directions. 
He  was  a  huge,  tall,  brawny,  red-hot 
Irishman,  with  a  head  of  hair  bright 
orange,  and  as  curly  as  that  of.  a 
negro. 

"  Cut  my  hair,  boy,"  h^  said,  in  a 
voice  like  the  grating  of  waggon- 
wheels  ;  "  and,  you  spalpeen,  be  handy, 
for  it's  these  twenty-four  hours  that 
I'm  waiting  for  you." 

I  had  cut  two  descriptions  of  hair 
in  my  time;  but  Mr  M'Boot's  was 
neither  of  these.      In   the  smooth, 
straight  lock,  1  succeeded  pretty  well ; 
for  I  could  cut  an  inch  or  so  off  all 
round,  and  tell  by  my  eye  when  all 
was  even.    And  in  the  close  crop  of 
the  charity-school,  I  was  at  home  to 
facility  ;  for  it  was  only  running  the 
comb  along,  close  to  the  scalp,  and 
against    the  grain,   and  cutting  off 
everything    that  appeared  above  it. 
But  the  stranger's  hair  was  neither  in 
the  lanky,  nor  the  close  hogged  mood. 
It  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  as  I 
have   said   before — stiff  as  wire— of 
an  inveterate  tight  round  curl — and 
bushy  to  frightfulness,  from  excess  of 
luxuriant  growth.     He  had  started 
from  London  with  it  rather  too  long ; 
worn  it,  uncombed,  on  a  three  months' 
journey  tlirough  Wales;  and  waited 
till  he  reached  Birmingham,  that  he 
might  have  it  cut  in  the  fcfshion. 
"  Cut  my  hair,  I  say,  you  devil's 
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baby,"  rq)eated  thisknight  of  the  ap- 
pallmg  chevelure,  imbibing  a  huge 
draught  from  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water,  which  he  was  consuming  while 
he  dressed,  and  recommencing,  in  a 
horrible  voice,  to  sing  "  The  Lads  of 
Shillelagh,"  a  measure  which  my  en- 
trance had  for  the  moment  interrupt- 
ed. I  obeyed,  but  with  a  trembhng 
hand ;  the  very  first  sight  of  his  head  . 
had  discomposed  all  my  faculties.  I 
plunged  into  the  operation  of  adjust- 
ing it  as  into  a  voyage  over  sea,  with- 
out rudder  or  compass.  I  cut  a  bit 
here,  and  a  bit  there,  taking  yery  lit- 
tle off  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  losing  my 
way;  but  the  detestable  round  curf^ 
rolling  itself  up  the  moment  I  let  go 
the  end,  defeated  every  hope,  every 
chance,  of  regularity. 

.  "  Thin  the  rest, '  blasphemed  the 
sufferer,  "  and  so  leave  it,  for  I'll  not 
wait."  This  command  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  my  perplexity.  Thinning 
was  a  process  entirely  past  my  skill ; 
but  a  fresh  execration,  interrupting 
"  The  Lads  of  Shillelagh,"  left  roe  no 
longer  any  power  of  thought.  I  had 
seen  the  business  of  ^'  thinning"  per- 
formed, although  I  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend it ;  I  knew  that  the  scissars 
were  to  be  run  through  the  hair  from 
one  side  to  another  with  a  sort  of  snip 
— snip — ^all  the  way,  so  I  dashed  on — 
snip— snip — ^through  the  close  round 
curls,  quite  surprised  at  my  own  dex- 
terity, for  about  a  minute  and  a  half; 
and  then,  taking  up  ray  comb  to  col- 
lect the  proceeds  of  the  operation, 
three-fourths  of  the  man's  hair  came 
off  at  once  in  my  hand  ! 

What  followed  I  have  never  exactly 
been  clear  to.  Mr  M'Boot,  I  thinks 
felt  the  sudden  chill  occasioned  by  the 
departure  of  his  head-gear:  at  all 
events,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  motioned  to  rise.  I  made  a  rush 
to  the  door,  muttering  something  about 
"  heating  irons;"  but,  as  I  turned 
round,  I  saw  discovery  in  his  eye.  I 
see  him  even  now,  with  a  countenance 
more  in  amazement  than  in  anger, 
standing,  pftralyzed,  beside  the  chair 
upon  which  he  bad  been  sitting,  and 
rubbing  his  head  with  the  left  hand, 
as  doubting  if  the  right  had  not  mis- 
informed him ;  but,  at  the  moment 
when  the  thing  occurred,  I  thought 
only  of  my  escape.  I  made  but  one 
step  to  each  flignt  of  stairs ;  clun|;  to 
the  basket  of  a  London  coach  wnich 
happened  to  be  starting  at  the  mo- 
ment^ and,  in  five  minutes,  with  the 
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**  thinning  mxamn*'  stSl  hanging  to 
my  fingers,  lost  sight  of  Birminghani 
•— {>erhaps  for  ever. 

'*  Mj  native  land,  good  night  !** 

My  uncle  Sneeznm  shook  his  head 
over  the  counter  of  his  little  snuff-shop 
in  the  Seven  Dials^  when  I  humbly 
announced  mprself  as  the  eldest  hope 
of  his  eldest  sister,  GrizzeL 

^'  Thomas  Ticklepitcher,"  said  he, 
''  if  such  indeed  thou  art,  why  hast 
thou  left  thy  home  and  native  dty  ?" 

He  snufied  up  huge  pinches  of  black 
rappee, — at  least  the  profits  of  a  whole 
day  s  sale, — as  he  listened  to  my  un* 
ludky  adventure  with  Mr  M'fioot. 
"  Thou  hast  done  ill,  boy,"  he  said, 
"  to  quit  thy  master.  'Twas  but  a 
beating  at  the  worst,  and  such,  I  doubt, 
(on  general  considerations,)  had  done 
thee  service  rather  than  mischief.  Out 
of  my  doors,  boy,"  he  continued, ''  and 
Heaven  be  witn  thee.  Begone,  lest  I 
be  prosecuted  for  harbouring  a  rebel- 
lious apprentice." 

The  immediate  enforcement  of  my 
uncle's  command,  (for  by  nothing 
short  of  enforcement  could  I  have  been 
induced  to  obey  it,)  the  post-haste  en- 
forcement of  that  most  merciless  di- 
rection, was  delayed,  for  a  moment, 
by  the  approach  of  a  customer. 
'^  A  monster,  a  very  monster,  in  apparel, 
And  not  like  a  Christian  foot-boy.'^ 

It  was  a  wretched-looking  child, 
about  thirteen  years  old — buttonedinto 
a  speckled  jacket,  both  too  long  and  too 
wide  for  it,  and  almost  extinguished 
by  a  hat  of  (once)  shining  leatlier, 
tied  round  with  a  band  of  tarnished 
yellow  tinsel,  whose  appearance  afford- 
ed me  this  span  of  respite. 

"  An  ounce  of  Scotch,  Mr  Sneez- 
um,"  wheezed  the  spectre,  in  a  crack- 
ed octave  tone,  raising  its  head  so  as 
to  peep  under  the  brim  of  its  ponder- 
ous hat,  and  so  giving  me  to  see  that 
a  cravat,  white,  perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  was  twisted  and  tied  in 
a  quaint  fashion  round  its  neck. 

"  An  ounce  of  the  best  Scotch,  Mr 
Sneezum,"  it  continued ;  "  and,  if  you 
hear  of  a  foot-boy  that  wants  a  place, 
you  are  to  send  him  to  my  master,  for 
I'm  going  away  to-day." 

''  Groing  away,  you  young  dog," 
grumbled  my  uncle,  weighing  Sie 
snufi^  ^'  ay,  you  are  all  for  going  away 
— never  know  what  a  good  place  is, 
till  you  lose  it." 


''  Well,  weU,**  redttneft  tte  rkam, 
coughing—- asfitNn  an  empty  aUiBMBdi> 
— and  pullingup,or  rather  trjingtopull 
up  at  neel,  the  shoe  wfaidi  ieoMldeCed 
the  outline  of  its  fiMIl^jDdi-lbll^  jknea- 
breeehes,  and  well  qilaabe^  ooCIob 
stockings,  "  well,  only  mad  any  you 
hear  of ;  for  our  shopman  win  gnunUe 
wickedly  if  he  has  to  eany  out  Ihe 
physic  stuff  himself  z^-hum  awmy  tlie 
creature  paddled  oat  of  the  Aap,  JMc« 
ing  like  a  snail  in  the  riidl  of  an  u* 
boiled  lobster. 

This  was  no  encoaraging  apeahMB 
of  the  condition  of  LoiMon  aeifMla  ; 
but  the  fad  cut  two  waya.  If  aenriag- 
roen  were  sudi,  htm  fntiabie  tlieir  eon* 
dition !  but,  if  sneh  wereaerniijj|u.]njien, 
how  easy  the  situation  of  ar  aerving- 
man  to  attain !  I  saw  the  ''  out  of  ny 
shop,"  which  the  elfin  laequey'b  ap- 
pearance had  interrupted^  riaiagMaiD, 
and  peremptorily,  in  the  eye  ofniy 
uncle,  and  I  entreated  him  to  allow  me 
to  go  after  the  service  now  beeomiDg 
vacant.  Though  not  tall  taooA  fair 
the  10th  Hussars,  I  was  a  eoloaaiu 
compared  with  the  atomy  who  had 
just  left  the  counter;  and^  beaidea 
that  I  dreaded  returning  to  Birming- 
ham, I  was  (unless  in  my  hopes  fiom 
my  uncle's  bounty)  entirely  withoat 
the  means  of  getting  there. 

Mr  Sne|pim,  to  do  him  joatiee^  bad 
no  ill  feeung  towards  me.  So  tibat 
he  got  me  out  of  his  house— he  cared 
very  little  how — ^he  had  not  the4eaat 
wish  that  I  should  be  ataned,  if -I 
could  live  other  than  at  hia  coat ;  and 
so,  after  a  hard  word  or  two^  aa  to  lea- 
ving my  ^  bounden  profession/'  and 
some  remarks  about  "  rolUne  atonei^'' 
which  I  did  not  distinctly  UMcratandj 
I  got  leave  to  wait  upon  MrCamMnSe 
Bolus,  at  the  ^gn  of  the  Beade  and 
Mortar,  near  the  bottom  of  St  Mntin'a 
Lane. 

*•*•  Surgeon,  apodiecary, 
Accoucheur^Jiot  nldwIfiB  • 
Has  grown  vulgar.** 

c 

I  pondered  as  I  passed  between  Mon- 
mouth Street  and  Charing  CroBa,  lipon 
what  my  uncle  had  delivered  aa  to  Ae 
abandonment  of  my  lawftil  eaUfnff. 
But  my  failure  with  MrM^Bootnunue  - 
me  doubt  whether  I  had  a  geniaaftr 
dressing  hair.  The  distaneellMid'to 
measure  was  trifling ;  two  wAvm  and 
a  resolution  brought  me  to  tiia  ~ 
of  Mr  Bolus. 

I  knocked  at  the  private 
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there  was  A  shop^  garnished  with  gal- 
lipots, and  faded  green  curtains,  but 
nobody  was  in  it, — I  knocked  at  the 
private  door  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  with  a  hope,  I  hardly  knew  why, 
that  my  pigmy  acquaintance  might 
open  it.  At  the  first  knock  no  one 
cam6.  A  second  appeal  brought  up  a 
little  girl,  whom  I  conjectured  to  be 
of  the  Doctor's  family,  and  to  whom  I 
stated^  with  much  humility,  that  I 
heard  they  were  in  want  of  *'  a  man- 
servant." I  suspected  that  the  term 
'^  man"  was  a  little  doubtful  in  such 
a  case,  (though  I  afterwards  found  out 
that  I  had  been  totally  mistaken  in 
such  suspicion.)  But  I  did  not  quite 
*like  the  idea  of  '^  boy,"  and  there  was 
no  word,  within  my  knowledge,  of 
convenient  medium. 

Mr  Bolus  was  at  dinner,  so  I  wait- 
ed some  time  in  the  passage,  and  saw 
a  huge  servant-maid — a  mere  moun- 
tain of  dirt  and  animal  matter — ^run 
once  or  twice  heavily  up  and  down 
stairs.  Presently,  I  heard  a  voice, 
which,  from  its  penetrating  tone,  I 
judged  to  be  that  of  my  mistress  that 
should  be.  A  kind  of  cold  shivering 
came  over  me  at  the  sound.  I  did  not 
like  the  key.  It  struck  me  as  unfa- 
vourable to  *^  men"  (or  other)  ser- 
vants. By  this  time  a  raw-boned, 
sharp-speaking  young  man,  whom  I 
took,  from  his  accent,  to  be  a  Welsh- 
man, came  out  of  a  back  parlour,  and 
passed  by  a  cross  door  into  ^'  the  shop;" 
and  the  next  moment,  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  I  was  summoned  into 
the  presence  of  Mr  Bolus. 

The  Doctor  was  a  queer  little  ill-fa- 
voured old  man,  not  unlike  my  ho- 
noured relative,  Mr  Sneezum,  in  fi- 
gure. He  asked  me  a  miHtiplicity  of 
questions,  the  whole  of  which  I  an- 
swered with  that  deference  and  deep 
respect,  which  a  man  generally  feels 
when  bis  next  meal  depends  upon  the 
grace  of  the  person  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing. 

He  asked — "  In  what  services  I  had 
lived  ?" 

*'  I  had  come  from  the  country  to 
seek  for  service." 

"  What  had  I  been  used  to  do  ?" 

'^  I  had  been  a  barber  ;  but — ^my — 

my  hand  was  not  steady  enough  to 

shave,  and  so  I  had  left  the  business." 

Mr  Bolus,  for  my  comfort,  wore  a 

powdered  wig  himself.    Doubtless  it 

was  this  circumstance  which  induced 

him  to  regard  an  ex  perrvquier  with  a 
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favourable  eye.  He  took  my  reference 
for  character  to  my  unde,  Mr  Sneex- 
um,  who  (as  I  observed)  ''  had  the 
honour  to  supply  him  with  snuff;" 
and,  on  the  very  same  afternoon^  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  be  formally  hi- 
red into  his  service. 


(t 


Your  worship  promised  that  I 
should  have  victuals  at  discretion  ^" 

^'  And  so  you  shall,  you  rogue,— «t 
my  discretion." 

My  little  predecessor  was  packed  off 
in  the  evening,  before  I  arrived  at  Uie 
Doctor's  house,  possibly  lest  he  should 
inspire  me  with  notions  prejudicial  to 
my  new  situation.  I  saw  the  great  ser- 
vant-maid, who  had  struck  my  fancy 
the  day  before,  and  was  desired  to  put 
on  the  *'  livery,"  which  had  been  worn 
by  the  last  incumbent.  Tliis  direction 
was  easily  given,  but  not  quite  so  easily 
obeyed.    As  I  was  nearly  three  times 
bigger  in  dimension  than  the  appari- 
tion of  the  snuff-shop,  the  suit  was  as 
much  too  little  for  me  as  it  had  been 
superfluously  large  for  him.  The  jack- 
et I  dragged  on  with  a  desperate  effort, 
the  cufiS  reaching  down  not  more  than 
two  inches  below  my  elbow — ^for  the 
cloth,  which  was  originally  coarse  and 
spongy,  had  become  shrunken  by  long 
use  and  repeated  wetting.*  *  *  Indeed 
the  whole  garment  was  so  heavy,  anc^ 
damp,  and  clammy,  that  I  could  have 
fancied  I  was  wrapping  myself  in  a 
leaden-coffin,  except  that  a  coffin  (un- 
less in  especial  cases)  serves  one  tenant 
in  its  life  only ;  whereas,  of  the  indo- 
sure  into  which  I  was  compressing  my- 
self, I  was,  at  least,  the  two-and-for- 
tieth  occupant. 

But  I  got  on  the  jacket,  which  was 
too  small,  and  the  hat,  which  was  too 
large — the  lower  parts  of  the  dr^s 
were  absolutely  impracticable.  I  was 
then  sent  my  rounds  with  a  huge  arm- 
pannier  of  pnials  and  pill-boxes,  whidi 
I  found  was  perfectly  well  known  as 
"  the  Doctor's  basket,"  to  all  the  rag- 
ged urchins  in  the  neighbourhood 
Afterward,  I  was  desired  to  make  my 
own  bed  and  the  assistant's,  one  under 
one  counter,  and  one  under  the  other. 
And,  in  condusion,  with  a  light,  wholes 
some  supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
a  draught  of  small-beer,  (which  had 
not  its  name  for  nothing,)  I  went  to 
rest  for  the  first  time  in  the  habitation 
of  my  new  master. 

I  would  that  all  those  who  envy  the 
servant  that  wears  a  good  livery,  could 
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ifvitDen  the  oondition  of  the  aerrant 
that  wean  a  bad  one.  I  would  that 
whoever  grudges  the  '*  bottom-glass" 
tf}  the  butler/nad  to  pass  through  all 
the  grades  by  which  the  butler's  dig- 
nity is  arrived  at.  Immortal  be  the 
memory  of  that  author— I  could  al- 
inoet  swear  that  he  was  a  footman 
himself — ^who  wrote  a  moral  lesson  to 
the  world  in  the  character  (mistaken 
for  humeroos)  of  Scrub*  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr  Bolus^  what  a  martyrdom 
did  I  sufier !  Jokn  Rugby,  in  the  play, 
had  an  easy  place  of  it  compared  to 
mine ;  and  the  old  Frenchman,  Mod* 
sienr  Thing-me,  was  a  mercifiil  master. 

I  got  up>  in  the  frost  and  snow,  at 
six  o  dodc  in  the  morning,  swept  shop 
and  watered,  rubbed  windows  and 
knives,  cleaned  master's  and  mistress's 
and  Mr  Ap-Bleedaway's,  and  first  floor 
loiters'  shoes  ;  brushed  clothes,  car- 
ried coals,  wiped  tables,  and  dressed 
master's  wig.  This  was  before  break- 
fitst.  After  that  meal,  (which  was  very 
soon  over,)  I  fetched  errands  for  md 
house,  and  took  the  children  to  school ; 
went  round  with  my  master  to  his  pa- 
tients, and  knocked  with  the  bottles, 
after  he  had  paid  the  visit.  Then  I 
came  back,  took  the  old  gig  home  to 
the  stables ;  afterwards  I  laid  the  din- 
ner, for  mistress  could  not  eat  unless 
|he  **  man-servant"  waited^  In  the 
evening  I  pounded  medicines,  washed 
phuds,  and  rinsed  mortar8--^immed 
tamps,  shut  up  shutters,  and  carried 
•ut  the  composing  draughts.-— Then 
came  the  bit  of  breed  and  riieese,  with 
the  great  servant-maid  in  the  kitchen, 
the  small  beer,  the  making  up  the 
beds,  and  the  counter  again~«-and  all 
this  performed  for  a  mattresst,  that  I 
tidnk  was  stuffed  with  cbesnuts.  A 
scanty  allowance  of  food,  (for  even  Mr 
Ap-Bleedaway  could  haroly  make  it 
oat ;)  a  smaU-bcer — I  taste  it  now  ! 
Master,  for  economy,  used  to  brew  it 
himself;  and  a  wages  (I  had  almost 
fbrgot  the  livery,)  of  seven  sterling 
pounds  a-year ! 

I  wore  out  a  sad  twelvemonths  at 
the  sign  of  The  Pestle  and  Mortar.  I 
believe  that  I  must  have  died  if  I  had 
remained  in  the  Doctor's  hands  a  fort- 
Bight  longer.  But,  about  a  week  after 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  St  Mar- 
tin's-Lane, — ^witb  three  pounds  in  my 
pocket,  and  a  year's  character  to  back 
It, — I  heard  that  Mr  Steptoe  wanted  a 
servant ;  and  made  all  expedition  to 
apply  for  the  place. 


'«  A  tnipt  taffeta  fdlew.*' 
Mr  Steptoe  was  a  daodiig^] 
Uft^  and  clean  another  Idnd  m  imai. 
than  my  old  master,  the  anoth>qfry> 
I  had  seen  his  bills  stock  all  <rvc»  me 
town  in  flanaingcharactcie    ledjililiich 
and  yellow,  ^>out  ''  weekly  eieqiB 
blies, '  and  '^  attending  idioob>''.e|4 
''  private  lessons,"  and  ''  cotilloiiB  ana 
quadrilles ;"  and  he  livedt  nqveewfi^ 
ouite  in  the  fashionable  p^  of .{iOQ* 
don— in  John-street,  Tottenham  Qoqrt 
Road,  or  (aa  he  cdled  it,)  ^  Jolui- 
stieet,  Fitzroy  Square." 

On  mentioning  my  emnd  at  Va 
house,  I  was  told  to  wait  awli]iie«  n^ 
Mr  Steptoe  had  finished  ''  Uie  leapoii 
which  ne  was  giving."  Aa  I  itood  ti . 
the  hall,  I  heard  muaiej  and  peoiSe 
dancing  up  stairs;  and  aome  jev^g 
men  passed  in  and  out,  like  AoeB  that 
used  to  call  on  Mr  Ap*Bleedaimr  on 
a  Sunday.  Present^  tne  baek-pinqor 
door,  whidi  was  i^,  blew  cpeib  wa/i 
there  was  a  fattish  genilein«»,.nApr 
middle-aged,  standing  with  kb  feat » 
the  stoc]».  Then  I  peeped  tluoD|^ 
the  key-hole  of  the  fimt  parlovur  dear* 
and  I  saw  a  young  lady  fignrJMnwpii 
in  all  manner  of  pQature%  aiif  ooawt« 
ing  time— one,  twQ>  threes  ftur  efl 
the  while  to  herself. 

By  this  time  Mr  St^toe  effne.^inn^ 
stairs,  and  he  took  the  -eldoh^mtfile-^ 
man  out  of  the  stodcs,  ajy4  wali^to 
use  the  dumb-bella  at  hqnae  iiUht  ei4 
morning.  Then  lu9  tnnMdaiiaqii4^ 
to  me.  He  was  dressecl  ▼eOMmr  m 
fine— quite  in  buckka  and  iw-etedlE-» 
ings,  though  it  was  onlj  the  VMniing : 
but  I  was  afraid  to  ttunk  tOD  W!^  of 
the  place  for  all  that^  fn  the  .tei^e 
had  a  cold  and  deaolate  kokyliks^'piMA 
I  saw  as  I  came  in,  that  than  wee .|Mi 
fire  in  the  kitchen. 

The  first  question  Mr  Steploe^fkeA 
me  was — whether  I  could  fjajr  m» 
the  fiddle?  And  when  I  an«i«4rp4  iW 
I  could,  (for  I  had  learned  a  ft^ 
upon  an  old  violin  of  Mr  An-Bleede* 
way's,)  he  said  that  I  show  be  hia 
apprentice,  and  that  he  would  teedk 
me  to  dance*   But  I  knew  thi^t  i^ 

Erentices  got  no  wages,  90  I  dfcl|Bed 
is  offer  with  thanks.  He  sboodE  -hia 
head  at  this,  and  said  he  ftared  *'  I 
should  not  do;"  but,  if  I  ookMl  make 
myself  very  smart,  (for  everyU^ng 
about  him  must  be  very  n^^r^^i^a 
he  should  not  give  me  a  liyenr  Wjtt 
he  saw  whether  I  suited  l^io,)  vvwht 
come  and  try  his  service  to  %  '^A§ki- 
It  was  an  evil  hour  ibr  ne  when  I 
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accepted  this  permission.    I  laid  <mt 
two  pounds  of  hard-eanied  money  in 
a  neat  green  frock  and  leather  inex« 
pressiblesy  not  one  farthing  of  which 
I  was  ever  to  see  again.  Then^  for  la- 
bour, I  was  worse  off  than  I  had  been 
with  Mr  Bolui.  First,  I  had  the  house- 
work (every  day)  to  do  in  the  mom* 
ing ;  «nd  then  I  went  about  with  mas- 
ter to  the  achools,  or  played  the  fiddle 
at  home,  all  the  while  he  gave  lessons. 
On  Friday  nights  were  our  *'  assem* 
blies/'  when  I  had  to  open  the  door^ 
and  band  the  n^us.    My  master,  by 
law,  could  not  take  money  for  admis- 
sion ;  so  we  gate  away  the  bail«ticket, 
and  sold  a  ticket  for  refireshments,  and 
cheated  the  justices  that  way.   Then^ 
after  the  dance  was  over,  I  fetched 
coaches  to  take  away  the  **  kdies  and 
gentlemen."    Some  of  the  ladies  were 
very  gay  and  showy  indeed ;  and  thev 
used  to  be  admitted  (negus  and  all) 
for  nothing.  Others  were  milliners^  fea- 
ther-dressers, and  straw-bonnet  ma- 
kers. Agoodmany  were/^ro/r^e^ratthe 
minor  theatres,  or  smart  servant  girls, 
the  ladies'  maids  of  the  nei^bour^ 
hood.  The  ^^  gentlemen"  (from  whom 
our  chief  profit  arose)  were  shopmen 
and  clerks,  waiters  at  cofibe-houses, 
and  apprentices.  Now  and  then  a  reai 
gentleman  would  come  for  «  frolic 
These  never  danced  or  took  any  les- 
sons in  dancing ;  but  my  master  treat- 
ed them  with  great  respect  notwith- 
standing ;  and  it  was  generally  a  shil- 
ling in  my  pocket  whenever  tney  call- 
ed at  our  nouse  afterwards.  But,  alas  I 
these  shillings  were  all  that  I  ever  re- 
ceived in  the  employ  of  Mr  Steptoe  3 
We  went  on  pretty  smoothly  for  about 
three  months  af^r  I  came  to  him ; 
but  direful  misfortune  overtook  us  at 
last.    One  morning,  when  I  went  as 
usual  to  fetch  our  gig  fh>m  the  sta- 
bles, the  stable-keeper  said  that  he 
should  not  let  it  go  out,  for  we  owed 
him  more  than  he  should  be  able  to 
sell  it  for ;  a  few  days  afterwards  our 
goods  were  seized  for  rent,  and  mas- 
ter (while  he  pretended  to  send  me 
into  the  city  on  a  message)  went  ofi* 
himself  upon  the  sly,  and  carried  off 
ull  he  comd  sack  along  with  him.    I 
saw  him  once,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
acting  Pantaloon  in  a  show  at  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  and  the  young  lady  that 
used  to  count  time  in  the  front  par- 
lour was  playing  Colombine  ;  but,  when 
I  asked  him  for  money,  he  protested 
he  had  not  a  shilling,  adding,  that  ^'  if 


he  had  his  rights,"  he  riiould  soon  be 
*'at  the  cmera,"  and  then  he  would 

pay  me  and  everybody  else. 

*        »        *        *        * 

«  Where  shall  I  dine  ?" 
This  afiair,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
a  sad  blow  to  a  lad  like  me.  I  lost 
my  wages,  and  my  place,  and  three*- 
aml-sixpenoe,  money  lent.  At  first  I 
thought  of  hiring  a  oancing-room  my«> 
self,  and  putting  up,  '^  Ticklepitcher, 
late  pupil  and  successor  to  Mr  Step-. 
toe/'  But  I  knew  that  there  was  oo^- 
thing  to  be  done  without  the  "  aasen*- 
blies,"  and  the  negus,  and  the  red  let- 
ters in  the  bills;  and  I  had  neither 
credit  nor  capital  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 

Then  I  yrent  to  live  (just  to  make  a 
shift  for  a  while)  with  a  top-tailor  near 
Bond-Street,  who  had  a  fine  furnished 
house,  whi<^  he  let  out  to  gentlemen 
in  the  fashionable  season— giving  par- 
ties in  it  to  his  brother-tradesmen 
when  the  lodgers  were  out  of  town. 
But  here  there  were  so  many  masters 
and  so  much  work,  that^  though  I  had 
the  gayest  livery  that  ever  was  seen^ 
— ^lignt-blue,  faced  with  scarlet,  and 
plush  breeches  to  matchy^—master  made 
me  wear  it  for  a  pattern,  that  other 
fiilks  might  order  the  same — yet  I 
found  the  place  too  mudi  for  my  pa^ 
tience,  and  quitted  it,  at  all  hazardsiy 
in  less  than  a  fcutnight. 

My  next  master  was  a  Mr  Gabble^ 
gown,  a  lawyer  in  the  Tem^de ;  and  I 
got  his  lElbrvice,  when  I  was  in  great 
need  of  it,  through  having  carried  phy- 
sic to  him  when  I  lived  at  Mr  Bolus  s. 
He  hired  me  both  as  derk  and  per- 
sonal servant ;  and  I  staid  with  mm, 
partly  out  of  inclination,  partly  out  of 
necessity,  almost  twelve  months.  IH^ 
deed  I  found  out  in  this  place  that 
other  folks  might  be  unhappy  besides 
footmen.  JMy  master  was  an  excellent 
lawyer,  I  am  sure,  (for  he  told  me  so 
himself  a  hundred  times ;)  but,-  som^ 
how  or  other,  he  got  no  practice.  He 
used  to  go  down  and  sit  in  the  courts 
all  day,  and  bow  to  the  judges,  and 
nod  to  the  attorneys ;  but  still  it  would 
not  do."  "J 

At  last,' we  did  get  a  brief  at  the 
Clericenwell  Sessions  to  defend  an  old 
woman  for  stealing  public-house  pots.; 
and,  if  ever  an  old  woman  was  in  luck, 
that  old  woman  was  in  luck  to  have 
come  to  us !  My  master  went  into 
court  witli  his  wig  firesh  pow( 
took  nineteen  objections  to 
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of  the  indictment.  Then  he  made  a 
speech  for  the  defence^  which  would 
have  done^  I  am  sure,  for  a  defence  of 
high  treason.  It  lasted  above  two  hours 
and  a  half  as  it  was ;  and  I  know  it 
would  have  lasted  longer,  (for  I  had 
copied  it  out  myself  the  day  before,) 
only  that  the  judge,  or  chairman,  I 
think  they  called  him,  interfered.  We 
went  to  lisd  in  high  glee,  though  our 
client  was  convicted,  and  borrowed  all 
the  newspapers  next  morning  to  read 
what  was  said  about  the  case ;  but, 
would  any  one  believe  the  neglect  of 
those  n^s-writers !  there  was  no  no- 
tice of  our  trial  at  all  in  any  paper  but 
one ;  and,  in  that,  our  speech  was  en- 
tirely  left  out !  I  never  knew  a  gen- 
tleman more  provoked  than  my  master 
was  on  that  occasion.  I  remember  he 
was  in  such  a  passion  the  whole  of  the 
day,  that,  though  a  dozen  people  call- 
ed that  he  owed  money  to,  he  would 
not  see  one  of  them. 

We  got  into  print,  however,  in  some 
quarters,  if  the  newspapers  did  us  in- 
justice, for  my  master  wrote  occasion- 
ally for  one  of  the  minor  magazines. 
It  was  the  theatrical  criticisms  princi- 
pally that  he  used  to  do.  He  used  to 
dictate,  and  I  used  to  write.  He  took 
the  opinions  out  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers, and  the  jokes  out  of  some  old 
play-books  that  he  had ;  and  this  turn- 
ed to  account,  for  we  always  had  tic- 
kets for  the  theatre ;  and  sometimes 
used  to  send  beside  for  orders  to  the 
performers,  who  generally  gave  them 
with  great  good-nature  and  politeness. 
But  although  I  had  not  much  hard 
work  to  complain  of  with  ]Mr  Gabble- 
gown,,  yet  I  nad  the  deuce  and  all  of 
difEculty  ever  to  get  any  wages.  Then 
I  was  run  off  my  feet  with  carrying 
books,  which  he  wrote,  to  all  the  pub- 
lishers in  town  ;  and  always  having  to 
fetch  them  back  again.  Then  another 
thing  which  was  unbearable  was,  that 
he  used  constantly  to  dine  abroad; 
and  almost  always  on  such  occasions 
fbrgot  that  I  had  to  dine  at  home ;  and, 
above  all,  I  had  now  grown  up  to  a 
respectable  figure; — I  could  have  look- 
ed down  upon  Corporal  Stock,  and  even 
the  seijeant  of  the  10th  hussars  would 
not  have  blushetl  to  notice  me; — in 
short,  I  had  lived  in  various  services, 
and  knew  (or  thought  I  knew)  some- 
thing of  the  world ;  and,  seeing  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  die  an  exciseman 
as  well  as  my  neighbours,  I  resolved  to 
give  up  plebeian  allc;^iancc  altogether, 


and,  in  future,  black  no  boots  but  thoie 

of  persons  of  distinctUm. 

•        «        •        •        • 


^*  We,  who  have  the  honour  to  MBCfO  JMi- 
biUty." 

Did  you  ever,  in  your  Tkte  to  Ijauf 
don,  Mr  Editor,  walk  round  QivrnfUm 
nor-Square  about  nine  o'ebek  tn  a 
fineiummer'sevening?  ToamiMilluifc 
taken  notice,  I  am  maae,  of  Ilio^arioDi 
manfdons  in  that  nelj^boDinood^"* 
with  their  spaoious  entriei,  wiiandid 
halls,  ample  offices^  and  noble  gnw 
dens  ?  Did  the  peculiar  vepow  of  the 
streets  in  this  Quarter  ever  itAe  jtm, 
Mr  Editor  ?  The  viciitity  — «Mify  jg 
a  manner  to  be  a  worid  of  itMl^-«-a 
region  into  which  boatnew  or  Tvlgni* 
ty  never  entered,  and  where  every  ^ 
ject  you  met  was  an  appurtenonea  to 
grandeur?  I  declare  to  you,  Mr  SdU 
tor,  that,  whenever  I  carried  a  leltar 
firom  my  master,  the  ooimsellor,  to  any 
of  the  great  houses  about  thia  wA^j^ 
bourhood,  I  used  to  fed  a  sort  e£  aife 
as  I  entered  the  boundary  of  the  pa? 
rish ;  and  I  am  sore  I  walked  along 
the  streets  as  if  I  had  atolen  aoNio- 
thing.  Oh  !  when  I  taw  a  Ikt  nortH^ 
laced  from  head  to  foot,  nttfaiff  Hkeaa 
emperor  in  his  great  hall  cnair^  -or 
snuffing  the  air  at  hia  street  dooTj  -| 
could  not  help  fuicying  that  I  itm 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  bebg. 
As  I  live  by  cast  clothes^  Mr  Editor^ 
I  can  distinguish  at  this  moneDt  Uinlp 
fold — ^by  the  mere  atmoepheroi  be  ■ 
tween  the  parishes  of  Bloomibqry  end 
St  James's.  I  heard  a  geatleiaaB  ay 
once,  who  was  come  from  abroad,  Ait 
he  had  brought  ovear  a  ctmeleon  n^A 
him ;  but  that  it  died  comiiig  throng 
the  city. 

You  will  imagine  my  delight  tbeOj 
Mr  Editor,  on  hearing,  from  a  buder 
who  patronized  me,  that  the  'Hon. 
Mrs  Whirligig  wanted  a  footman  five 
feet  eight  inches  high.  Fixed  with  Hbk 
lady,  only  two  doors  out  of  FOrtman^ 
Square,  with  four  male  compaiiioni 
in  servitude,  and  in  the  society  of  ■!« 
most  twice  as  many  damaels^-^widl 
splendid  accoutrements,  good  evtmc^ 
liberal  stipend,  and  small  beer  nn- 
known, — I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  settled  for  life.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances, sir — I  am  afhdd  yea  i^ 
begin  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  oon- 
tented, — but  there  are  cireiUQOtanoai 
which  may  neutralize  even  adva||t^gia 
like  these !  ;       •  - 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Whirl|£^ 
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had,  I  Mie^e,  no  other  fault  than  that  in  a  superb  family  mansion^  where 

of  being  the  most  unreasonable  wo-  board-w^ges^  of  the  closest  character 

man  in  the  world.    She  was  good-na-  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  while  the 

tured  at  times ;  but  fact  never  made  governor^  who  chose  to  make  his  ser- 

any  impression  upon  her.    Setting  all  vants  *'  part  of  his  £u^y/'  having 

^ours  and  regulations  at  defiance  ner-  found  negroes  thrive  well  on  salt  fi£ 

self,  she  was  fUrious  from  morning  and  dami^ed  rice^  saw  no  reason  why 

lill  night  at  the  irregularity  of  her  de-  the  same  diet  should  not  prove  salu- 

pendants.    If  she  wanted  a  particular  tgjry  to  English  domestics, 

tradesman  at  one  o'clock^  it  was  use*  I  might  speak  of  the  Miss  Just* 

less  to  say,  that  he  had  been  ordered  enoughs,  who  jobbed  a  carriage,  and 

to  come  at  two.    From  the  moment  dined  upon  eggs  and  bacon ;  but  who, 

a  new  Waverley  Novel  was  advertised,  nevertheless,  discharged  me  for  taking 

what  ratings  did  I  not  receive,  if  it  my  hand  once  from  my  hat,  in  listen- 

happened  to  be  detained  on  the  road !  ing  to  a  message  much  longer  than  a 

I  don't  think  she  once  gave  me  a  right  bill  in  Chancery, 

direction  all  the  while  I  lived  with  Or  I  might  talk  of  the  Earl  of  Cut- 

her ;  but,  if  I  had  failed  to  find  any  and»run,  with  whom  luxury  was  even 

. place,  (even  although  there  were  no  matter  of  command ;  but  who  turned 

such  place  in  the  world,^  dismission,  me  ofi*,  nevertheless,  for  reusing  to 

.without  a  character,  would  have  been  haug  a  Newfoundland  dog,  when  the 

my  lightest  punishment.  animal  would  not  jump  a  fifth  time 

Then  the  walks,  and  the  messages,  off  Richmond-bridge  for  a  wager, 
in  every  weather,  were  inconceivable.  I  might  go  on,  too,  to  relate  the 
After  sending  me  through  a  hail-storm  thousand-and-one  rebufis  which  I  re- 
.from  Berkeley-Square  to  the  Bank,  ceived  in  the  course  of  my  various 
4)he  would  be  surprised  that  I  was  not  applications  for  service.  My  being 
ready  to  wait  in  the  drawing-room  the  rejected  at  one  house,  because  I  was 
moment  I  came  back.  She  had  a  too  tall— at  the  next,  because  I  wa^ 
quantity  of  gold-fish  too,  who  seamed  too  short — at  a  third,  because  I  was 
to  have  been  spawned  for  my  especial  not  "  serious"— -at  a  dozen,  because  I 
torment.  There  was  a  pump  in  the  did  not  fit  the  last  man's  livery.  I 
garden  of  Lady  Anne  Somebody,  full  might  comment  generally  upon  the 
a  mile  and  a  half  off,  the  water  of  unfairness  of  masters  and  mistresses^ 
which  was  sovereign,  she  fancied,  for  who  blame  servants  for  bad  weather^ 
the  health  of  gold  fishes ;  and  to  this  non-arrival  of  the  post,  intrusion  of 
pump,  with  two  great  pitchers,  I  was  unwelcome  guests,  and  all  other  cur- 
compelled  to  walk  every  day.  Again,  rent  inconveniences — who  measure,  in 
as  ladies'  footman,  it  was  my  duty  to  their  estimate  of  fitting  employment, 
attend  the  ladies  of  our  family  on  all  the  greatest  <juantity  of  work  which 
.occasions ;  and  the  power  even  of  a  can  be  done  m  the  hour,  and  expect 
London  footman  has  its  limits.  All  justfour-and-twenty  timesasmucn  to 
the  ladies  of  our  family  kept  different  be  performed  in  the  day — ^who  devis^ 
hours  of  business  and  amusement,  and  impossibilities  with  infinite  thought, 
all  expected  me  to  be  always  ready,  and  expect  to  have  them  performed 
My  mistress  kept  me  up  at  parties  the  without  any  thought  at  all—- who  make 
whole  night ;  and  the  young  ladies,  up  their  minds,  whenever  any  article 
her  daughters,  kept  me  out  shopping  is  missing,  that  ''  the  servant"  must 
the  whole  day.  I  used  to  come  nome  have  taken  it,  because  he  is  obviously 
with  mv  mistress  at  four  o'clock  in  a  the  person  most  in  need  of  it— who 
summer  s  morning  from  a  rout ;  and  allow  their  domestics  not  even  those 
the  young  ladies,  and  their  goverpfss,  infirmities  which  are  inseparable  from 
wanted  me  to  take  their  morning's  our  common  nature— who  believe  them 
walk  with  them  at  six  !  impervious  to  Wet,  insensible  to  cold, 
^'Francis!  and  unsusceptible  of  fatigue — who  talk 
Anon,  anon,  sir.'*  ever  of  their  mercenary  feeling,  their 
*****  ingratitude,  or  their  infidelity— <md 

I  might  go  on  to  give  the  details  look  for  devotion,  disinterestedness, 

of  my  subsequent  services  with  the  and  affection,  in  a  being  who  only 

Dowager-Countess  of  Skin-Flint,  and  exists  upon  the  tenure  of  their  caprice ; 

the  West  India  Governor  Whip  and  and  who  is  but  too  well  aware,  that, 

Strii)— with  the  first  of  whom  I  lived  after  years  of  faithful  service,  it  needs 
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bat  the  whim  of  a  moment^  and  he  to  anbt  nw  in  my  node,  wbldi  we 

has  to  be^n  the  world  again.  more  trouble  to  look  aftar^  than  it 

But  I  will  not,  unless  in  passing,  would  be  to  do  the  woriE  thsee 

complain  of  these  afflictions.    On  the  over ;  but  for  thie^  mv.sitiiatioB 

contrary,  I  will  confess,  in  earnest  of  be  a  footman's  bed  ofitwa. 
npentanoe-^I  will  acknowledge  mj       But,  if  I, need  not  now  speak  ftr 

own  crimes,  for  iniquities  I  ha^e  oom«  myself  Mr  Editor,  I  have  a  leeKiir 

mitted.  for  my  feUowB.    Tliis  appeal  la  b£ 

I  do  repent  me  that,  while  starring  the  first  exertion  that  I  have  made  as 

in  the  sertice  of  the  Miss  Justenoughs,  behalf  of  my  daas  generally.    I  waa 

I  ate  the  mince  meat  out  of  certain  the  man  who  laid  the  comer-riKpflMa 

pes,  and  stuck  the  tops  on  i^n  as  of  the  Servant's  New  Benefit  Soeieqr 

before— to  the  manifest  discremt  and  -—It  is  I  who  have  latefy,  intent  upon 

severe  jobation  of  the  pastry  cook.     I  justice,  so  often  paid  the  eipcnae  ef 

do  T^ret  that  out  of  aversion  to  Mr  summcming  the  Redater  effiee-laeeper 

Twangle,  the  music  teacher,  I  spilled  --I  was  the  man  wno  led  the  harass 

a  ]^te  of  soup  into  his  lap  one  day,  last  season,  at  the  Opera-hoiiae»  hHmh 

when  he  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Cut-  the  ftotmen  were  to  nave  bean  ooBled 

and-run.  I  regret  that  I  strangled  two  fh>m  the  waiting  room,  whidi 

of  Mrs  Whirbgujfsgold  fishes,  to  make  ed  to  them ;  and  I  have  a  petillbn 

her  think  that  the  water,  a  mile  and  a  lyins  in  my  pantry  for  signatniew  pn^ 

half  off,,  was  un  wholesome  for  them — I  ing  that  an  additional  duty  nay  be  fan 

regret  that  I  rubbed  a  hole  in  Gover-  p<»ed  upon  that  vile  small  bear;  iHiich 

ner  Whip  and  Strip's  livery,  because  manv  a  stout  stomach  haadiitartMdeo 

he  contracted  with  bis  tailor,  and  re-  terribly ! 

turned  the  old  dothes.    I  say,  in  sin«        Ifthesedight  iemaxki^MirEditor« 

cerity,  Uiat  I  do  repent  these  things ;  finding  their  way  into  yov  poMkn 

and  that,  spite  of  temptation  or  prove-  tion,  should  save  one  fiBotmaa  fton  % 

cation,  I  will  so  offend  no  more.  damp  garret,  my  kbonr  will  not  he 

*        •        •       •       •  quite  kwt.  May  th^we%hwlditbo«e 

«*  Loberty  and  Fleet  Street  for  ever  !**  candid  and  clement  minda,  who  eKh 

Thanks  be,  however,  to  the  rod  pect  all  personal  aooom]|^Uhment%  •& 

which,  in  ^  Blue-coat  school  of  Biru  cardinal  virtues,  intuitive  fwcepilhiii^ 

mingham,  awakened  in  me  the  spirit  and  universal  Imowledge,  rar  twenty 

of  reading  and  writing !  I  speak,  for-  guineas  a-yesr,  and  **  Soe  ran  of  Ae 

tune  be  praised,  not  from  the  pressure  kitchen !"  At  all  events,  Mr  Sdiaoi; 

0f  immediate  feeling,  for  I  have  a  bet-  for  myself  I  may  say—'*  if  yea  eeeqpt 

ter  service,  at  present,  than  falls  to  them,  then  ^enr  worth  is  gieat :"  nqii 

the  lot  of  most.    My  master  is  a  be-  there  will  be  no  compliment  in  mm 

nevolent,  and,  what  is  more,  a  oonsi-  adding,  that  yon  wUl  alwaya  be  aUb 

derate  man ;  and,  but  that  be  has  an  to  command  th^  aervioea,  m  weU  m 

nnhicky  turn  for  mechanical  inven-  the  gratitude,  of  your  fonatent  leadi^ 
tion,  and  will  keep  devising  machines  Thomas  TiCKLinTCBm* 
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SIX  SONNETS  ON  THE  SCENEilY  OF  THE  E8K. 
SONNET  DKDICATORT. 

Although  a  hundred  leagues  of  weary  soil. 
Rivers^  and  plains,  and  mountains,  stretch  between. 
And  years  of  gloom  have  pass'd,  since  we  were  seen 

On  Esk  s  green  banks^  abroad  at  early  toil ; 

(What  time  ascending  to^the  lucid  skies 
The  summer  lai^  nr  up  his  singing  shrouds^) 
Bidding  upon  the  snowy  sheet  to  rise 

The  hills — the  hamleta*^and  the  morning  clouds — 

Yet,  Edward,  deem  not,  'mid  a  w<Hrld  of  strife. 
That  thoughts  of  early  days  can  ever  fade. 
Or  late-found  friendships  overcast  with  shade 

The  dear,  the  heartfelt  joys  of  early  life. 
Let  then  these  trifles  a  memorial  be 
To  thy  benignant  hearty  of  Esk  and  me ! 


No.  I. 


* 


A  mountain  child,  'mid  Pentland's  solitudes. 
Thou  risest,  murmuring  Esk,  and  lapsing  on. 
Between  rude  banks,  o'er  rock  and  mossy  stone, 

Gtitterest  remote,  where  seldom  step  intrudes ; 

Nor  unrerooved,  as,  with  a  broader  tide. 
Thou  windest  thrm:^h  the  glens  of  Woodhouselee, 
Where  'mid  the  song  of  bird,  the  hum  of  bee, 

A  bard  with  scenes  Arcadian  cioth'd  thy  side. 

The  pastoral  Ramsay.— Lefty  woods  embower 
Thy  rocky  bed  'mid  Roslin's  forest  deep. 
Above  whose  top  time-hallowed  ruins  peep 

Of  castle  and  chapelle  ;t  yea,  to  thk  hour 
Grey  Hawthomden  looks  downward  from  its  steep> 

To  tell  of  Dmmmond,  j:  poesy's  bri^t  flower. 


•  It  is  here  that  the  scenery  of  that  inimitable  pastoral,  **  The  Gentle  Shepherd,*'  it 
placed.  It  has  become,  like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  to  the  Italians,  thoroughly  national  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  nationd.  It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  stands  forward  in  delaice  of  this  domestic  drama, 
with  a  truly  chivalrous  ardours—Embellished  editions  of  this  poem  are  frequent,  and 
many  paintings  in  reference  to  it  have  been  made  from  the  actual  scenery.—*^  Habbie*s 
How**  has  long  been  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  for  rural  festivities,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

-f*  Castle  and  Chapelle. 

The  Castle  of  Roslin  is  now  almost  in  a  state  of  entire  ruin,  only  an  apartment  or 
two,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  south-eastern  extremity,  being  habitable 

The  Chapel,  so  famous  in  the  eariier  poems  of  Scott,  is  still  remarkably  entire  ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  curiosities  in  the  county  to  which  travelers  resort— J^  Lay  of^ 
Last  Minstrel^  Fortyth'a  Beautiet  of  Scotland,  and  Peter's  Letters^  YoL  III. 

X  Orey  Hawthomden. 
A  poetical  licence  is  here  talcen,  the  present  house  being  an  almost  completely  mo- 
dernized one.  In  it  are  portraits  of  Dmmmond  and  Ben  Jonson.  For  a  conversation 
between  these  sages  concerning  the  merits  of  many  old  English  authors,  vide  the  fdio 
editioa  of  Drununond*s  Works,  page  224.  It  was  for  this  conversation  that  the  cha^ 
racier  of  the  poet  of  Hawdiornden  is  so  severely  handled  by  Mr  Gifibrd,  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  ot  the  *^  Bare  Ben."  For  a  fine  dramatic  sketch  of  the  same,  see  Tim*s 
Magic  Lantern ,  No.  VIII.  in  Vol.  IV.  of  this  Magazine.  Wordsworth  also  vi- 
sited Mr  Gillies  anaid  the  same  sceaery ;  and  has  left  a  fine  sonnet  commemorative  of 
"  RosIin^s  faded  grove." 


dOB  Six  Slonnets  on  the  Scenerjf  of  the  Esk'.  ESf- 


No.  II. 

Not  lovelier  to  the  bard's  enamoar'd  gaze. 
Winded  Italian  Mincio  o'er  its  bed^ 
By  whispering  reeds  o'erhung  !*  when  calmly  led 

To  meditate  what  rural  life  displays: 

Trees  statelier  do  not  canopy  with  gloom 
The  brooks  of  Vallambrosayt  nor  do  flowen. 
Beneath  Ausonia's  sky^  which  seldom  lowers. 

Empurple  dark-eyed  Brenta'sj:  banks  with  bloom. 

Fairer  than  thine,  romantic  Esk,  so  bright 
Thou  shin'st,  a  mirror  for  the  cooinp:  dove. 
That  sidelong  eyes  its  form  with  semsh  love. 

Well  pleased ;  'mid  blosmy  furze,  with  bosom  light. 
All  day  the  linnet  carrols,  and,  fh>m  grove. 

The  blackbird  sings  to  thee  at  fall  of  n^;ht. 

•  By  whispering  reeds  overhung — 

Hie  viridis  tenera  prstexit  arundine  ripas 
Mincius.  Mel.  Bucolic,  vii. 

f  The  brooks  of  Vallambrosa — 

— —  Thick  as  auturapal  leaves,  that  strew 

The  brooks  of  Vallambrosa.— —  Paradise  LotL- 

X  Empurple  dark-e3red  Brenta — 
—  Oently  flows 
The  deep^y*d  &enU.  '  Chiide  Ilanflil^  C.  iv. 


No.  III. 

Down  from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Dalkeith, 
Where  majesty  surrounds  a  ducal  home. 
Between  fresh  corn-fields,  gleaming,  thou  dost  come  ; 
Bush,  scaur,  and  rock,  and  hazelly  shaw  beneath : 
High  towering,  'mid  its  slopes  of  orchard  ground. 
Stands  Inveresk,  with  its  proud  villas  fkir,* 
Scotland's  Monipelier,  for  salubrious  air, 
And  beauteous  prospect,  wide  and  far  renown'd. — 
What  else  could  be,  since  thou,  with  lapsing  tide. 
Below  dost  murmur  pleasantly,  thy  green 
And  daisied  banks  outspread,  where  frequent  seen. 
The  browsing  heifer  shews  her  dappled  side. 
And,  'mid  the  bloom-bright  furze,  are  oft  descried 
Anglers,  that  patient  o  er  thy  mirror  lean. 


(( 


Inveresk,  with  its  proud  villas  fair,"  is  beautifully  situaded  on  a  Htde  hiD,  on  the 
northern  border  of  die  Esk  ;  orchards  and  gardes  stretching  firom  bdiind  tlie  viHiAey  • 
which  is  shaped  like  a, half  moon,  to  the  slip  of  meadow  ground,  wludh  borden  ^m 
river.    From  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  it  obteined 
of  old  the  tide  of  the  Montpelier  of  Scotland. 

This  hill  has  been  identified  as  the  situation  of  a  Roman  colony,  from  numenma 
and  relics  of  antiquity,  which  have  at  various  times  been  dug  up.     About  thirty; 
ago,  a  Roman  bath  was  discovered  almost  entire.     Vid,  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Daring  the  civil  wars,  Oliver  Cromwell  used  the  Church  of  St  Michael,  on  tliis  Inlly 
as  barracks  for  his  cavalry  ;  and  threw  up  a  mound  in  the  churchyard,  for  oonmumdiiig' 
the  mouth  of  the  Esk  by  cannon.  The  mound  is  still  entire.  Not  many  yeait 
subterraneous  magazine  of  gunpowder  was  discovered  not  far  from  the  spot. 

The  bridge  over  the  Esk  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction ;  bat  no 
its  date  are  extant. 

Three  fields  of  battle  are  within  three  miles  of  Inveresk  :~-CaTberry  to  the  mntlli^ 
Pinkie  immediatelv  beneath  it ;  and  Prestonpant  to  the  east  >  '' 
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No.  IV. 

Ddightfiil  'tiB,  and  soothing  sweety  at  eve. 
When  sunlight,  like  a  dream,  hath  pass'd  away. 
O'er  Pentland's  far-offpeaks,  and  shades  of  grey  ^ 

Around  the  landscape  enviously  weave ; 

To  stand  upon  this  high  walk,  canopied 
With  stately  lime-trees,  fMrniog  gorgeous  howers, 
'Mid  perfumes  bland  of  honey-scent^  flowers  ; 

To  gaze  upon  the  fields  out-stretching  wide. 

To  mark  tne  distant  hills  of  sombre  hue. 
That  range  along  the  South,  out-stretching  &r. 
And  thee,  translucent  Esk,  with  face  of  blue. 

While,  as  enaroour'd,  the  bright  Evening  star 

Looks  on  thy  deeps^  its  lovdiineas  to  view. 


No.V. 

A  beech  tree  spreads  ailoft  its  emerald  bought; 
And,  on  a  couch  of  velvet  moss  beneath, 
I  rest  alone ;  the  west  wind's  perfumed  breath 

Sighs  past,  'tis  Summer's  gentle  evening  close. 

Smootn  Esk  !  above  thy  tide  the  insects  weave. 
Mixing  and  meeting  oft,  their  twilight  danoe. 
While  o'er  the  crown  of  Arthur's  Seat  a  slance 

Of  crimson  plays — the  sun-shine's  glorious  leave. 

The  blackbird's  voice  hath  died  amid  the  wood. 
And  all  is  still — Ah  !  what  is  human  life  ? 

A  lightning  flash,  the  memory  of  a  dream  I 

Where  are  the  joyful  hearts  tnat,  by  this  stream. 
Sought  fruits  and  wild-flowers>  loud  in  boyheotl's  strife  ? 

There  is  no  sound, — I  muse  in  solitude ! 


No.  VI. 

How  often,  resting  on  this  verdant  sod. 

Have  I,  blue  eSu,  thy  dimpling  current  viewed. 

Gliding  serene,  amid  a  solitude. 
As  fair  as  e'er  by  human  foot  was  trod ! 
Here,  o'er  thy  mirror,  hangs  the  osier  bough. 

Tall,  lithe,  and  yellow,  with  its  pointed  leaves  ; 

There,  in  the  shade,  where  prickly  bramble  weaves 
With  the  sloe-thorn,  crow-flowers  and  harebdls  blow : 
Nor  is  thy  wave  unbroken  by  the  leap 

Of  speckled  trout,  what  time  the  summer  flies 

Hover  in  sportive  dance,  and  cloudless  skies 
O'erarch  thy  banks,  with  glory  calm  and  deep ; 

Whilst  thou  unmark  d  art  moving  to  the  sea» 

Silent,  hke  Time  towards  Eternity  f 
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tTorics  Preparing  fir  PubUecUion, 
WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


CNOT. 


LONDON. 


A  New  Monthly  Asiatic  Journal  will 
eomraence  on  the  1st  of  January,  entitled, 
**  The  Oriental  Herald  and  Colonial  Ad- 
vocate." It  will  be  conducted  by  Mr  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  late  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  with  the  view  of  affording  an  op- 
portunity of  promoting,  by  inquiry  and 
discussion,  the  Important  Interests,  Lite- 
rary, Political,  and  Commercial,  of  the 
British  Empire  in  both  the  Indies. 

Robert  Southey,  Escj.  has  in  the  press, 
a  work  entitled,  A  Tale  of  Paraguay. 

Fonmer  Scenes  Renewed ;  or,  Notes, 
Classical  and  Historical,  taken  in  a  journey 
into  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  and  re- 
sidence in  those  countries  in  the  years  1818, 
1819,  1820,  and  1821 ;  interspersed  with 
Historical  Anecdotes,  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Seven  Grand  Dukes  of  the  House  of  Me- 
dici, and  of  the  different  Dynasties  of  Na- 
ples and  Milan.  Dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Wirtemberg,  late  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, and  sister  to  George  the  IV.  King  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Thomas  Pennington, 
A.M. — is  now  in  the  press. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Dublin  Pro- 
blems ;  being  a  Collection  of  Questions  pro- 
posed to  the  Candidates  for  the  Gold  Me- 
dal at  the  General  Examinations,  from  1801 
to  1816  inclusive;  which  is  succeeded  by 
an  account  of  the  Fellowship  Examination 
in  1823. 

A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream,  by  Edwin 
Atherstone,  author  of  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Herculaneum,"  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Quotations,  in 
Three  Parts Part  1st,  to  consist  of  Quo- 
tations from  Shakespeare;  Part  2d,  of  Quo- 
tations  from  the  other  Poets  in  blank  verse ; 
and  Part  3d,  of  Quotations  in  Verse. 

In  the  press.  Thoughts,  chiefly  designed 
as  Preparative  to  Private  Devotion.  By  J  ohn 
Sheppard,  Esq.  of  Frome,  Somerset. 

In  the  press,  Claris  Horatiana ;'  or,  a 
Key  to  the  Odes  of  Horace.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Horatian  Metres.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.    In  one  voL 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Herwald ;  or. 
The  Greeks  of  the  Eleventli  Century.  In 
three  vols. 

The  Prometheus  Chained,  of  iEschylus, 
from  Bloomfield's  Text,  with  the  Original 
Greek,  the  Metres,  the  Gr.  Order,  English 
Accentuation  and  Notes,  by  T.  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, M.A.  will  be  published  directly. 
Also,  a  New  Edition  of  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides, revised  and  improved.  The  Orestes 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Hecuba 
and  Phoenissae,  with  Porson's  Text,  are  al- 
ready published. 


In  the  press,  the  First  Part  of  a  Work 
on  the  Distortions  and  Deformities  to  which, 
from  various  causes,  the  Human  Body  is 
subject.  By  John  Shaw,  Surgeon  and  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  London. 
This  number  treats  of  one  class  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  spine — the  distortions  to  which 
young  people  are  liaUe  from  habitual  bad 
postures  and  the  neglect  of  proper  exercise. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  a  Scriptural 
Drama.  In  Two  Acts.  By  H.  L.  Howard, 
IS  announced  for  publication. 

Mrs  Opie's  New  Work  is  entitled  "  The 
Painter  and  his  Wife." 

The  History  of  the  Children  of  £lam,  a 
Tale  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Mr  Thomas  Moore  has  announced  The 
Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheriden  in 
4to. 

The  Historical  Lifeof  Johanna  of  Sicily, 
Queen  of  Naples,  and  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence ;  and  correlative  detaUs  of  tlie  Liter- 
ature and  Manners  of  Italy  and  Provence, 
in  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries,  with  Por- 
traits, &c.  will  soon  appear. 

Sir  Andrew  Halliaay  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  The  Lives  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brunswick,  ances- 
tors of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
Guelphic  dynasty ;  with  Portraits  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  these  Princes,  from 
drawings  made  from  ancient  statues,  and 
paintings  by  the  old  Masters. 

Mr  Purseglove  has  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication, A  Guide  to  Practical  Farriery, 
containing  Hints  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Neat  Cattle,  with  many  valuable  and 
original  Recipes,  from  the  Practice  of  an 
eminent  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Essays  and  Sketclies  of  Character  by  the 
late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq.  are  announced. 

The  History  of  Ancient  'and  Modern 
Wines ;  with  Embellishments  from  the 
Antique.  In  one  voL  4to.  is  aimounced  for 
publication. 

A  Treatise  on  Nautical  Astronomy  and 
Navigation,  by  Mr  Riddle,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Graces ;  or.  Literary  Souvenir,  for 
1834 ;  being  a  Collection  of  Original  Tales 
and  Poetry,  by  Distinguished  Authors,  is 
now  in  the  press. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Hastings,  illustrated  with  En- 
gravings, from  original  Drawings,  by  W. 
G.  Moss,  are  announced. 

A  Series  of  Sketches  and  Esstys  under 
the  title  of  the  Cameleon,  by  the  author  of 
•'  A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Work- 
ing." 

A  Translation  of  all  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  Sentences,  Phrases, 
&c.  which  occur  in  Blackstone^s  Commen- 
taries. 
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The  PupiPs  Phannacopceia,  being  a 
Translation  of  the  London  Latin  Phanna* 
copoeia ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  W.  Maugham,  Surgeon.  In  a  small 
pocket  vol.,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones  is  about  to  pub- 
lish the  First  Part  of  Historical  and  Mo- 
numental Antiquities  of  Devonshire,  am- 
tainiog  the  Hundred  of  Teignbridge. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr  Surtees^s  His- 
tory of  Durham,  is  now  in  the  press. 

A  Lithographic  Map  of  the  River  Thames 
from  London  to  Margate,  by  Mr  Willoch, 
will  soon  appear. 

The  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Annual  Bio- 
graphy and  Obituary,  comprehending  Me- 
moirs of  most  of  die  celebrated  Persons 
whose  decease  has  taken  place,  or  may 
take  place,  within  the'  present  year,  is  in 
preparation  ;  and  will  be  published  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1824. 

Aloming  Communings  with  God,  or  De- 
votional Meditations  for  every  Day  of  the 
year.  Translated  from  the  original  Ger- 
man of  Christian  Christopher  Sturm,  au- 
thor of  "  Reflections,"  &c  In  two  vols, 
royal  12mo. 

James  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  has  in  the 
press  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  "  First 
Steps  to  Botany,"  intended  as  Populior  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Science  leading  to  its 
study  as  a  branch  of  general  education ; 
illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

Hurstwood,  a  Tale  of  the  year  1815,  is 
in  the  press. 

Miss  Louisa  Princeps  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  by  subscription,  in 
two  vols  8vo,a  Prose  Translation  of  Tasso^s 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Lady  Julia  Petre. 

A  Novel  is  in  the  press,  entitled  Coun- 
try Belles,  or  Gossips  Outwitted. 

Naval  Battles,  from  1744  to  the  Peace 
in  1814,  critically  revised  and  illustrated 
by  Charles  Ekins,  Rear  Admiral,  G.B. 
K.WJV. 

I'he  Night  before  the  Bridal,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Miss  Gamett,  are  about  to  ap« 
pear. 

Fatal  Errors  and  Fundamental  Truths, 
illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Narratives  and 
Essays. 

A  New  Edition  is  about  to  appear  of 
Captain  Golownin*s  Memoirs  of  his  Capti- 
vity. 

The  Old  Doctrine  of  Faith  asserted  in 
opposition  to  certain  modem  innovations, 
including  Strictures  on  Reviews  of  the  au- 
thor's Sermons  on  Repentance  and  Faith, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Carlisle. 

Patience,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hoffland, 
author  of  Tales  of  the  Manor ;  Integrity, 
a  Tale ;  Son  of  a  Genius,  &c.  In  l2mo. 

The  Reading  Guide,  and  Berkshire  Di- 
rectory for  1823 ;  including  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  pritidpal  Seats  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  and  their  present  occupiers. 

Typographia,  or  an  Historical  Sketch  of 


the  Origin  and  Progress  o£  Uie  Art  of 
Printing;  with  details  of  the  latest  Im- 
provements; and  practical  directions  for 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  various  Bran- 
ches of  tlie  Art ;  including  the  Processes 
of  Stereotyping  and  Lithographic  Printings 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-engravings 
and  Portraits.     In  two  Parts,  royal  8vo. 

The  English  Flora,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  will  soon 
appear. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  compiled  from 
Gamier's  French  Translation  of  I^eonard 
Euler,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  co)n- 
plete  System  of  Elementary  Instruction  in 
the  first  part  of  Algebra.  To  which  are  add- 
ed. Solutions t)f  several  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
]t)lems,  with  Questions  and  Examples  for 
the  Practice  of  the  Student.  By  a  Gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles,  in  a 
iSeries  of  Plain,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.  Third 
edition  is  now  in  the  press. 

The  Second  and  concluding  Part  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Yates's  Monastic  History  of  Saint 
Edmundsbury  is  now  in  a  state  o£  consi- 
derable forwardness,  and  will  probably  ap>- 
pear  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

A  Series  of  Sketches  or  Tales,  entitled. 
Sayings  and  Doings,  are  announced  for 
publication. 

Mr  Bernard  Cohen  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication Memoirs  of  the  late  Pope  Pius 
VII.  including  the  whole  of  his  Privatie 
Correspondence  with  th^  Emperor  Napo- 
leon ;  taktn  from  the  Archives  of  the  Va- 
tican,  with  many  other  particulars  of  his 
eventful  reign. 

A  new  novel,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Por- 
ter, will  shortly  appear,  entitled,  Duke 
Christian  of  Luneberg,  or  Traditions  from 
the  Hartz.  The  work  will  be  dedicated  (by 
permission)  to  his  Majesty. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca. By  William  J.  Burchell,  Esq.  With 
numerous  coloured  engravings,  vignettes, 
&c.  from  the  Author's  original  drawings. 
The  second  volume.  In  4to. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
King  of  the  Spains.  By  Don ,  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Spanish  Tribunals.  Transla- 
ted from  the  Original  Spanish  Manuscript. 
By  Michael  J.  Quin,  Author  of  *'  A  Vi- 
sit to  Spain  in  1822  and  1823." 

Elements  of  the  History  of  Civil  Go- 
yemment,  being  a  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  o£  the  Various  Political  Institu- 
tions that  have  subsisted  throughout  the 
world.    By  the  late  James  Tyson,  Esq. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  a  Series  of  Pru- 
dential, Moral,  and  Spiritual  AphorisnM 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.    With  Notes  and  jntet 
posed  Remarks.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge* 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  the  late 
William  Cowper,  Esq.  is  about  to  be  pub- 
.  lished. 
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Letters  between  Amelia  and  her  Mo- 
ther.   By  the  late  William  Combe,  Esq. 

The  Romaic  Vade-Mecum,  or  Travel- 
ler's Pocket  Companion  ;  being  a  Transla- 
tion of  Madame  Gcnlis*  Familiar  Conver- 
sations into  the  Modem  Greek,  English, 
and  Italian.  By  Marianna  Caterina  and 
Teresa  Maori,  of  Athens,  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  Mother,  the  widow  of  the 
English  Consul  at  Athens,  during  twenty- 
six  years. 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Evelyn;  now  first decyphered 
from  the  Original  MSS.  written  in  short 
hand,  and  preserved  in  ^e  Pepysian  Li- 
brary, 

The  Approach  of  the  Latter  Days,  in 
Four  Dissertations  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  The  Sword,  or  War,  Pestilence,  Fa- 
mine, and  Antichrist. 

The  I^Iemoirs  of  George  III.  Continued 
to  the  Termination  of  the  R^ency.  Vols, 
nine  and  ten.  8vo.  (Forming  vols.  13  and 
14  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.)  By 
William  Belsham. 

Friendship's  Offering,  or  the'  Annual 
Remembrancer.  A  Christmas  Present  for 
1824. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Treatise  on 
Organic  Chemistry,  containing  the  Analy- 
ses of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances, 
founded  on  the  work  of  Professor  Gmelin 
on  the  same  subject.  By  Mr  Dunglison, 
Member  of  several  Learned  Societies,  fo- 
reign  and  domestic,  and  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Medical  Repository. 

I'he  Albigenscs;  a  Romance,  by  the 
Rev,  C.  R.  Maturin,  Author  of  *'  Ber- 


tram, a  Tragedy,*'  &o.  will  be  published 
in  November. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  will  be  ]^b« 
Hshed,  in  one  volume  ]2mo.  plates,  A 
Manuel  of  P3rrotechny,  or  A  Complete 
System  of  Recreative  Fire-works,  which 
will  contain  familiar  Instructions  for  ma- 
king Artificial  Fireworks  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  common  Squib  to  the  more  complex 
arrangement  of  P3rrotechnic  Exhibition, 
preceded  by  a  Concise  HistxMry  and  Descrip* . 
tion  of  Gunpowder,  and  other  Ingredients 
eonnected  with  Pyrotechnic  display. 

Mr  Blnquier  has  in  the  press  a  volume 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  together  with  some  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Greece,  An- 
ecdotes of  die  Military  Chiefs,  &e ;  being 
the  result  of  materials  collected  during  his 
recent  Visit  to  the  Morea  and  Ionian  Is- 
lands. 

Nearly  ready  for  publicatibn.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Forensic  Aledicine,  &c  By  J. 
G.  Smith,  M.D.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  This 
edition  will  contain  much  new  matter,  and 
various  improvements. 

Mr  Samuel  Plumbe  has  in  the  press  a 
Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Sain  ;  with  coloured  plates. 

Mr  Haden  has  in  the  press  a  Transla- 
tion of  Magendies*  Formulary,  for  the  pre- 
paration and  mode  of  employing  several 
new  remedies.     In  12mo. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Zoological  Jour- 
nal, to  be  continued  Quarterly,  and  edited 
by  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  John  G. 
Children,  Esq.  F.R.  and  F.L.S.,  James  de 
Carle  Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  and  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary next. 
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Tn  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Percy 
Mallory.  By  the  Author  of  "  Pen  Owen." 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  St  Ro- 
nan's  M'^ell.  By  the  Author  of  "  Waver- 
ley,**  &C.  3  vols,  post  Ovo. 

Clara  Chester,  a  Poem,  by  the  Author 
of  '*  Rome,"  and  the  "  Vale  of  Chamou- 
Di,"  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Gallovidian  Encyclopaedia,  or  the 
Natural,  Original,  and  Antiquated  Curi- 
osities of  the  South  of  Scotland,  arranged 
Alphabetically,  by  John  M^Taggart,  is 
About  to  be  published  in  one  large  8vo. 
volume,  by  subscription,  price  12s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  John  Caird,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  &e.  &c. 

An  Introduction  to  to  the  Study  of  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Chronology,  and  Astro- 
nomy. By  James  Welsh,  Teacher  of  Ma- 
thematics in  the  Abo^een  Academy. 
Comprehending  an  Interrogatory  %Btem 


of  each  of  these  Branches — Tables  of  La- 
titudes and  Longitudes,  arranged  for  the 
construction  of  Maps  of  the  difi^rent  King- 
doms of  the  World—a  large  Chronological 
Table,  ftrom  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  present  time — a  Catalogue  of  the  Con- 
stellations, containing  all  the  Stars,  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  Magnitudes, 
&c.  &c. 

A  Third  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Admi- 
nbtration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  John 
Gait,  Esq.  In  post  8vo. 

A  Grammar  of  Infinite  Forms ;  or  the 
Mathematical  Elements  of  Andeot  Philo- 
sophy and  Mythology.  By  WiUlam  Howi- 
son,  Esq. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  With  Me- 
moirs  oi  his  t.ife  and  Writings,  inelnding 
some  original  Documents  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished. 24  vols.  8vo. 

M'e  understand  that  an  elegaot  and  cheap 
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little  work,  to  \m  oontiniiM  weekly,  will  on  die  Effects  of  Spiiitnous  Liquors  on 

speedily  appear,  entitled  <«  The  Cabinet ;  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intc31ec«««l'A« 

or  the  Collected  Beauties  of  British  Lite-  cuUies  of  Man.  Written  in  a  popalar  s^lfii ' 

ratare."    As  the  title  implies,  it  is  whoQy  and  designed  as  a  present  for  those  LacUes 

a  compilation  of  extracts  ftom  worla  of  and  Gentlemen  who  are  arailin^themsetfea 

merit.  of  the  late  reduction  in  the  pnoe  of  Whii- 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Observationii  ky. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

A&CHiTECTt7RC.  Grammar,  designed  to  fkdlitate  the  Stndy 

Delineations  of  FonthiU  Abber.    Em-  of  the  French  Language ;  with  Pra^cM 

bdlished  with  numerous  engravmgs  and  Exercises  upon  a  new  and  improved  plan, 

wood  cuts.    By  John  Ruttor.    Price  to  By  P.  Maggi.    4s. 
Non-subscribers  in  Medium  4to.,  French        Mentoria ;  or,  the  Young  Ladies*  In- 

Paper,  25s. ;  Elephant  4ta,  Drawing  Pa-  structor ;  in  familiar  conversations^  on  iho- 

per,  with  early  Impressions  of  the  rates,  ral  and  entettaii^ing  subjects,  calculated  to 

L.2,  10s. ;  and  Proofb  on  India  paper,  improve  young  minds  in  tlie  essential  as 

Three  Guineas  and  a  Half.  weu  as  ornamental  parts  of  Female  Edu- 

BiOGRAPHr.  cation.    By  Ann  Murry.    The  12tli  edi- 

Memoirs  of  a  Young  Greek  Lady,  or  tion,  witli  considerable  improvements. 
Madame  Pauline  Adelude.    By^Alexan-  fikearts. 

derPanum.    8vo.  10s.  ^  One  to  FiveTarts  of  Picturesque  Views 

CLASSICS.  on  the  Severn,  from  the  original  designs  of 

Sexaginta  Condones  (Anglice  scripte)  of  the  late  Samuel  Ireland,  Author  of  Pic- 

nunquam  antehac  promulgate,  Litbogra-  turesque  Views  on  the  Thames,  Avon, 

phice  impresMB,  fideliter  MSS.  imitantes.  Wye,  &c    This  work  will  consist  of  8 

m  uBum  publicum  Verbi  Divini  Prasoonum  Parts,  each  comprising  6  or  7  Views  of  the 

accommodate  a  Presby tero  Ecdesias  Angli-  most  remarkable  objects,  ice,  executed  in 

cans.      On    fine  quarto  writing  paper.  LithograpW  in  the  best  manner,  and  76 

Price  L.7f  lOs.  P>^  ^  Letter-press,  descriptive  of  die 

-    Numa  Pompilius,  by  Florian ;  being  Gentlemen's  Seats,  Scenery,  &c  fhmi  the 

the  2d  and  3a  Parts  of  a  Series  of  the  source  to  the  mouu  of  the  Severn; 
Frendi  ClaMical  Writers  now  in  the  course        The  interesting  Engravings  by  PilidB, 

of  publication.    Printed  in  18mo.    lllus-  with  the  History  of  tSe  Banditti  who  fn- 

trated  with  Engravings  in  the  first  style  of  vested  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples, 

the  art,  under  the  title  of  Choix  des  Clas-  15s. 

siques  Francais,  dirg^  par  L.  T.  Ven-        A  Series  of  Groups,  illustrating  the  Phi- 

touillac.  siognomy.  Manners,  and  Character  of  the 

EDUCATIOK.  People  of  France  and   Germany.     B^ 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  George  Lewis.  In  Imperial  9vo.  L.3,ab.; 

Theoretical  and  Practical ;  with  Attempts  Medium-  4to.  L.3,  16s. ;  and  Prooft  en 

to  simjdify  some  of  the  more  diflicult  Parts  Royal  4to.  L.4,  14s.  6d.  half  bound, 
of  the  Science,  particularly  the  Demonstra-        No.    IV.   of   Views  in   Spidn,  firom 

tions  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  in  its  most  Sketches  made  in  a  Tour  through  tbi^'v^ 

general  Form  ;  the  SoIutHm  of  Equations  Kingdom  in  the  Autumn  of  1813.   ^B* 

of  the  higher  orders ;  the  Summation  of  -H.  Lod^te,  Esq.  F.R.S.;  contsinhitt— 

Infinite  Series,  «lc  intended  for  the  use  of  Royal  Palace,  Madrid ;  Vittoria,  lUd  ^ 

Students.    By  J.  R.  Young.     12s.  Battle ;  Villa  Fianca ;  Maniisa ;  Almaa- 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemical  Sd-  «a,  Fidd  of  Batde,    Imperial  8vo.  Ak 
ence,  as  ddivored  at  the  Surrey  InstitntMO.        Views  in  Switzerland,  just  pnUbhed, 

By  Gddsworthy  Gurney.  Nos.  I.  to' VIII.,  to  be'  completed  in  Ten 

Observations  relative  to  Inhnt  Schools ;  Numbers,  printed  on  India  Paper.    JhAB9 

designed  to  point  out  their  Usehilness  to  8s.  each  Number, 
the  Poor,  sad  to  Society  at  large,  and  to  hist  oar. 

-assist  those  who  may  be  benevolently  in-        Letters  on  Ancient  History,  exhibiting 

dined  to  establish  such  Schools.  By  Tho-«  a  summary  View  of  the  History,  G^ogra- 

mas  Pole,  M.D.  Author  of  the  History  of  phy.  Manners,  and  Customs  of'^the  Assy- 

-  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Adult  Schools,  rian,  Babylonian,  Median^  Penian,  Egyp* 

jto.  6d.  -tian,  Israelidsh,  and  Grecum  Natiou.  By 

'     The  Frcmli   Maater,  or  ElemeatMy  Anne  Wilson,    Third  Edltio^w 
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Volume  First  of  Naval  Records  ;  or, 
The  Chronicles  of  the  Line  of  Battle  Ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  from  its  first  esta- 
hlishment  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
with  tlie  Names  of  their  distinguished  Com- 
manders ;  including  copious  Explanations 
of  the  Names  and  Origin  of  every  Ship  of 
the  liine,  and  a  brief  Chronological  List 
of  all  the  principal  Naval  Battles,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the  Victory 
gained  at  Algiers  by  Admiral  Lord  Ex- 
mouth.     8s, 

LAW. 

The  Law*s  Disposal  of  a  Person^s  Estate 
who  Dies  without  Will  or  Testament.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Disposal  of  a  Person's 
Estate  by  Will  and  Testament ;  with  an 
Explanation  of  the  Mortmain  Act.  By 
Peter  Lovelass,  Gent.  The  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion, whh  numerous  Additions.  By  Niel 
Gow. 

The  Law  of  Auctions  ;  or,  the  Auc- 
tioneer's Practical  Guide.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Comprehensive  Summary  of  the 
Jjaws  of  Distress ;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Precedents,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  T. 
Williams,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Every  Man 
his  own  Lawyer."  Third  Edition.  Gs.  6d. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Fevers  and  Bowel  Complaints 
which  Travellers  in  Greece  are  exposed  to ; 
including  Remarks  on  Climate,  Mai  Aria, 
the  safest  period  of  the  year  for  Travelling, 
and  Hints  for  the  Preservation  of' Health. 
Intended  as  a  Medical  Guide  to  Travellers. 
By  John  Sommers  Down,  M.D,,  Physi- 
cian in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.    4s. 

A  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  and  its  Con- 
sequences, called  Nervous  and  Bilious  Com- 
plaints ;  with  Observations  on  the  Organic 
Diseases  in  which  they  sometimes  termi- 
nate. By  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Ed.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  with  some  ad- 
ditional Observations.     8vo.     9s. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  System  of  Fric- 
tion, as  adopted  and  pursued  with  the 
greatest  success  in  cases  of  Contracted 
Joints  and  Lameness,  from  various  causes* 
By  ihe  late  eminent  Surgeon,  John  Gros« 
vendr,  Esq.  of  Oxford.  With  Observa- 
tions on  those  cases  to  which  it  is  most  ap- 
plicable. By  WillUm  Cleoburey,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don.   28.  6d. 

The  only  Complete  List  of  the  Medical 
X/ectures  delivered  in  London,  with  their 
Terms,  Hours  of  Attendance,  &c. ;  the 
Terms  for  Attending  the  Practice  of  the 
various  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  &c.,  with 
the  Names  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
attached  to  each  Institution ;  also  the  Qua- 
lifications necessary  for  Candidates  pass- 
ing their  Examintion  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and.  Apothecaries'  Hall,  &c. 

Formulary   for   the   Preparation   and 


Mode  of  Employing  several  New  Reme- 
dies, viz.  The  Nux  Vomica,  Morphine, 
Prussic  Add,  Strychnin,  Veratine,  the 
Active  Principles  of  Cinchonas,  Emetiney 
Iodine,  &c  with  an  Introduction,  and  co- 
pious Notes.  By  Charles  Thomas  Ha- 
den.     48. 

The  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Use 
of  Gentlemen  preparing  for  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  By  Charles  Mingay  Syder.  Price 
5s.  a  New  Corrected  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An  Appeal  to  a  British  Public,  on  the 
hitherto  unprivileged  exclusion  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Practice  of  Electricity  from  the 
Materia  Medica ;  in  addition  to  which  are 
given,  et  probatum  tunt^  the  three  great 
and  popular,  though  not  till  now  unde^ 
fined.  Problems,  vie.  the  Cause  whidi 
produces  the  Union  of  the  Mind  with  the 
Body ;  the  Principle  on  which  Man  is  eiu 
dowed  with  the  capability  of  maintaining 
an  upright  position  ;  the  Specific  Plaid  tha^ 
pervades  the  Nerves,  &c.  By  Dudley 
Adams.    28.  Gd. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient  Armour, 
as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in 
England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Reign  of  King  Charles  IL;  with  a 
Glossary  of  Alilitary  Terms  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  embellished  with  Seventy  coloured 
and  Ten  outlined  Plates.  Twenty-six  Il- 
luminated Capital  Letters,  &c.  By  Sa- 
muel Rush  Meyrick,  LL.D.  &F.S.A.  In 
3  vols.  Imperial  4to.  price  %IL  boards* 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Ma- 
jesty. 

^  An  Essay  on  the  Baneful  Influence  of  so 
frequently  Washing  Decks  in  his  Majesty's 
Ships  on  the  Health  of  British  Seamen ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Prevention  of 
Dry  Rot  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Robert 
Finlayson,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Roy  a) 
College  of  Surgeons  of  liondon,  and  Sur- 
geons in  the  Royal  Navy.     48. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Homer, 
his  Writings  and  Genius ;  and  on  the  State 
of  Religion,  Society,  Learning,  and  the 
Arts,  during  that  Period ;  being  the  Fnifi 
Question  proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
liiterature,  for  his  Majesty's  Premium  of 
100  Guineas  for  the  best  Dissertation  on 
the  above  Subject    2s.  6d. 

Naval  Discipline,  with  Observations  on 
the  System  of  Impressment,  pointing  out 
the  practicability  of  raising  Seamen  for  the 
Royal  Navy  without  resource  to  such  a 
measure.  By  Robert  Otway,  Lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Navy.     Is. 

Mortimer's  Commercial  Dictionary,  con- 
•  taining  full  and  accurate  information  on 
every  branch  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  and  relative  to  the  Manu- 
facture and  Produce  of  all  Articles  of  Im- 
port and  Export,  with  their  Names  in  all 
the  Modem  Languages,  forming  a  com- 
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plete  and  neoessary  Companion  to  every 
•CouDtinghouse.  Revised  by  William  Dick- 
enson, Esq.  Barrister  of  Law,  and  by  a 
Merchant  of  Eminence.  A  new  Edition. 
L.l,  10s. 

'  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Unique:  a  Series 
of  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Public  Cha^ 
racters.  Part  I.  contains  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
J^ord  Byron,  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Cochrane, 
Buonaparte,  and  Mina.  Part  II.  His  Ma- 
jesty, Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Mr  Brougham,  and 
Lord  Erskine. 

Part  I.  of  the  Mechanic*s  Magazine, 
Museum,  Register,  Journal,  and  Gazette, 
a  Work  devoted  to  the  Instruction  and 
Amusement  of  the  Operative  Classes.  Also 
in  Numbers,  3d. 

Part  I.  of  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities ; 
or,  Wonders  of  the  World. 

A  new  and  complete  Set  of  Decimal  Ta- 
bles, on  an  improved  system,  for  Calcula- 
ting Monies  and  Weights,  particularly 
adapted  for  Public  and  Corporate  Bodies, 
Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders,  and  Ex- 
change brokers ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
jtaining  various  Examples,  and  six  Time 
Tables  for  Accounts  Current.  By  John 
Wesgate,  Mercantile  Agent. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Practice  of  Sta- 
ting Averages,  for  the  use  of  Counting- 
houses,  Insurance-brokers'  Offices,  Ship- 
owners, Ship-masters,  and  others;  con- 
sisting of  an  enumeration  of  the  items  in 
general  average  statements,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  them  to  their  respective  colunms^ 
accompanied  by  copies  of  real  average  state- 
ments, by  experienced  adjusters  of  averages 
at  Lloyd's.  With  a  Table  to  Cover  the 
Premium,  &c.  Containing  also  some  new 
Anal3rses  and  occasional  Observations  on 
Mr  Stevens's  Essay  on  Average,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  Marine  Insurance. 
By  M.  Martin.     £1,  Is. 

The  VII.  and  VIII.  Parts  of  Count  Las 
Cases'  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Meteorological  Essays  and  Observations; 
embracing,  among  others,  the  following 
important  subjects : — On  the  Constitution 
of  the  Atmosphere ;  On  the  Radiation  of 
Heat  in  the  Atmosphere;  On  Meteorolo- 
gical Instruments ;  On  the  Climate  of  Lon- 
don, &C.  8vo.  16s.  with  plates.  By  J.  Fre- 
derick Daniel,  If  .R.S. 

The  East  India  Military  Calendar;  con- 
taining the  Services  of  General  and  Field 
Officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  Under  the 
sanction  of,  and  dedicated  by  express  per- 
mission to,  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  Afikirs  of  the  East  India 
Company.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Royal  Mi. 
tary  Calendar.  4to.  L.2,  10s. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phaeno- 
mena.  By  Thomas  Forstcr,  F.L.S.  M.B. 
&,c.  &c.  &c  Third  edition  :  to  which  is 
now  tint  added,  the  Calendar  of  Nature. 


With  great  Addidons,  and  Six  PUitei  il- 
lustrative  of  the  Clouds,  &c.  Price  15s. 
boards. 

Historic,  Military,  and  Naval  Anec- 
dotes of  Personal  Valour,  Bravery,  and 
particular  Incidents;  which  occurred  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  in  the  long 
contested  war,  terminating  with  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Containing  40  engravings. 
Price  in  quarto,  L.10,  10s.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Orme. 

The  System  of  the  Universe,  in  which 
the  unchangeable  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  solar  and  lunar  equations,  deduced 
from  circular  orbits,  and  the  direct,  retro- 
grade, and  stationary  appearances  of  the 
minor  planets,  are  mathematically  demon- 
strated, on  the  basis  of  the  first  diapter  of 
Genesis.  Book  the  Second.  By  Bartholo- 
mew Prescot,  author  of  the  Inverted 
Sch^ne  of  Copernicus,  &c.  Book  the  First. 

Substance  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  on 
a  Motion  for  the  Mitigation  and  gradual 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish Dominions ;  with  a  Preface  and  Ap« 
pendixes,  containing  Facts  and  Reason- 
ings illustrative  of  Colonial  Bondage. 
Printed  for  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation 
and  gradual  Abolition  oi  Slavery  thiough- 
out  the  British  Dominions.    5s.  sewed. 

The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
M.A.  ''  A  remarkably  pleasant  and  amu- 
sing jeu  d'esprit."    3s. 

A  Dictiduary  of  Spanish  Proverbs,  com* 
piled  from  the  best  Authorities  in  the  Spa- 
nish Language,  and  translated  into  English, 
with  explanatory  Illustrations.    8s. 

Part  I.  and  II.  The  New  Practical  Buil- 
der, and  Workman's  Companion,  in  the 
various  departments  of  Carpentry,  Joinery, 
Brickla3ring,  Masonry,  &c.  Including, 
also.  New  Treatises  on  Lines  in  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Projection, 
Perspective,  and  Elevations.  With  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Five  Orders, 
as  employed  in  Decorative  Architecture. 

This  entire  New  Work  will  be  beauti- 
fully printed  in  Quarto,  and  published  in 
about  Ten  Parts,  at  5s.  each,  and  also  in 
Numbers  at  Is.  *    ' 

The  Shooter's  Guide ;  or.  Complete 
Sportsman's  Companion;  containing  In- 
structions for  Shooting  Flying ;  and  of  the 
Comparative  Merits  of  the  Percussion  and 
other  Guns ;  and  of  Sporting  Dogs  for  the 
Gun,  with  the  best  Mode  of  Brewing  and 
Breaking  them,  and  the  Diseases  to  which 
they  are  liable,  with  the  meatk  of  prevent- 
ing and  Methods  of  Cure;  and  ample 
Directions  for  Grouse,  Partridge,  Phea- 
sant, Woodcock,  Hare,  Rabbit,  and  Wild 
Duck  Shooting,  &c. ;  also  miscellaneous 
Information,  of  use  to  Young  Sportsmen ; 
the  Game  Laws  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  By  B.  Thomas,  Esq.  7th 
edition. 
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No.  1.  of  V(^.  II.  of  La  Biblioteca  Ame- 
rictoa. 

No.  I.  The  Somerset  House  Weekly 
Miscellany  of  Fine  Arts,  Antiquities,  and 
Literary  Chit-Chat.  Collected  by  Ephraim 
Hardcastle,  Citizen  and  Dry  Salter,  and 
otliers  of  the  Old  School. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  &c  &C.  &c.  on  Prison  Labour. 
By  John  Headlani,  M.A.  Chairman  oi  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  North  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York.    2s. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Fo- 
reign Trade,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Case 
of  the  West  India  Dock  Company.  By  N. 
Hibbert,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at 
Law.  2s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Bonne  Bouche ;  or,  Olio 
of  History,  Anecdote,  Wit,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts.  Price  2d ;  Fine  Edition,  6d. 

The  Report  of  the  Trial  for  Libel,  Rex 
V.  Manchee,  at  the  Prosecution  of  Sir  Alex. 
Wilson,  before  Mr  Jusrice  Burrough,  and 
a  Special  Jury,  at  the  Lammas  Assizes,  at 
Bristol,  August  13,  1823.  Is.  6d. 

Swinborne's  Register  Book  for  the  Pub- 
lication of  Banns,  as  required  by  the  last 
Marriage  Act.  Price  Vs.  6.  neatly  bound ; 
or  for  large  parishes,  128. 

A  Voice  from  Jamaica,  in  reply  to  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Wilson  Bridges,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Rector  of  the  parish 
of  Manchester,  Jamaica.  ' 

.  No.  XXII.  of  The  Technical  Reposi- 
tory, containing  Practical  Information  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  the  Useful  Arts.  By 
Thomas  GiU.  2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body,  and  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Functions  of  the  Skin  ;  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Sui^eons  of  London,  du- 
ring the  course  of  1823.  By  I'homas  Che- 
valier, F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and  F.L.S.  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Professor 
of  Anatomy  Surgery  to  the  College. 

NOVELS  AND  TAT.ES. 

Pictures  or  Stories,  drawn  from  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  History,  chiefly  from 
the  Ancient  Chronicles  and  other  extensive 
works  of  detaiL  By  John  Gait,  Esq.  Au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  West,  &c  &c  Two 
Volumes,  with  Engravings,  price  14s. 
bound,  or  16s.  elegantly  bound. 

Gretna-Green  Marriages ;  or,  the  Nie- 
ces. By  Mrs  Green,  Author  of  *^  Who  is 
the  BriJc^oom  ?"  "  Fugitive,"  &c  3  vols. 
12mo.  1 6s.  6d. 

Justina ;  or.  Religion  Pure  and  Unde- 
filed ;  a  Moral  Tale. 

French  Classics ;  containing  Elizabeth, 
ou  les  Exiles  en  S}bere ;  par  Madame  Cot- 
tin.  Also,  Vol.  I.  containing  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie,  par  St  Pierre,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Ship- Boy.  Written 
by  Himself.  With  an  Appendix.  58. 


Mammon  in  London,  or  the  %yj  of  the 
Day ;  a  Characteristical  and  Satincal  Ro< 
mance,  on  the  Model  of  Le  Diable  Boit* 
eux«     2  vols.  12mo. 

POETRY. 

Poetical  Sketches ;  The  Profession ;  The 
Broken  Heart ;  with  Stanzas  for  Muaic, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  WatUy 
Foolscap  8vo«  68. 

Translations  into  Italian,  of  lome  of  the 
finest  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with 
the  English  on  one  side,  and  the  Italian 
on  the  corresponding  page,  including  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  by  I^rd  Byron.  By 
Abate  Domenico  Gregoij,  Professor  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  in  Rome.  2  vols.  8vo.  ^9. 

Translations  from  Claudian.  By  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Howard.  10a.  6d. 

Poems  on  Scripture  SubjecU;— .^^  The 
Famine  of  Samaria  ;**  ^«  The  Offering  of 
Isaac ;"  "  Elijah,"  &c.  By  the  Writer  of 
*'  The  Epitaph  on  the  Dairyman's  Daught^ 
ter."  6s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Macken,  better  Imown  by  the  name  of  la- 
mael  Fitzadam,  viz.  ^— The  Harp  of  the 
Desart,  fine  foolscap,  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
price  Sa,  boards ;  Lays  on  Land,  fine  fools- 
cap, 8vo.  Second  Edition,  4a.  boards. 

The  Pleasures  of  Human  Life ;  or,  a 
Detail  of  Circumstances  which  oontrihafe 
to  Happiness  in  every  Stage  of  Human 
Existence.  This  volume  comprises  the 
Pleasures  of—Childhood  and  Youth,  Man- 
hood.  Love,  Married  Life,  Single  Life* 
Society,  Friendship,  Sense,  Business,  and 
Emplojrment,  Sleep,  the  Town,  the  Coun- 
try, the  Garden,  Ignorance,  Knowledge^ 
&c  &C. 

Letters  to  Marianne.  By  William 
Combe,  Esq.,  Author  of  lit  Syntax^ 
Tour. 

.    The  Loves  of  the  Devib,  The  Ri^  of 
the' Lips,  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  ^umb» 

Part  I.  of  the  Sea  Songs  of  Charles  Dib- 
din,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Wri- 
tings. By  William  Ejtchener,  M.D.  This 
-work  will  comprise  100  Sea  Songs,  and 
will  be  publish^]  monthly,  in  4  parts,  eadi 
containing  25  songs,  and  12  pages  of  let- 
ter-press, price  8s.  each  part. 

THEOLOGY. 

Not  Paul,  but  Jesus.  By  Gamalid 
Smith,  Esq.  8vo.  128. 

The  Reflector ;  or.  Christian  Advocate. 
In  which  the  united  efforts  of  modem  In- 
fidels and  Socinians  are  detected  and  ex- 
posed. Illustrated  by  numerous  examples, 
being  the  substance  of  the  Bushby  Lec- 
tures, delivered  on  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Parish ^'hurches 
of  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  and  St  Antho- 
lin,  Watling  Street.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Pig- 
gofc,  A.M.  1  vol.  10s. 

Christ^s  Presence;  a  Source  of  Conso-' 
lation  and  Courage ;  a  Sermon  preached 
on  Trinity  Monday,  May  26, 1823,  before 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  in 
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the  Pariah  Qmrth  of  6»  Nieholas^  Dept* 
ford*  a&d  pabliahed  at  their  request.  By 
thd  Tety  Rev.  Thomas  Calvert,  B.  D.  28. 
6d. 

Biflcourset  on  various  Points  of  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Practice ;  most  of  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ora- 
toire,  in  Paris^  in  the  Spring  of  1816.  By 
T.  H.  Gallandet,  Principal  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Asylum,  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  ^%• 

A  Selection  of  Short  Evangelical  Dis- 
courses, ttom  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Jones,  A.B.  Vicar  of  Broxbouin, 
Herts. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Highgate  Chapel, 
on  Sunday,  June  15, 1823,  for  the  Female 
Charity  School,  and  published  at  the  re- 

?uest  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  Benefit  of  that 
nstitution.    By  the  Rev.  Johnson  Grant, 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 

God's  Judgments  upon  the  Gentile  Apos- 
tatized Church,  against  the  Modem  Hy- 
pothesis of  some  eminent  Apocalypticd 
Writers.  In  4  parts.  Together  with  Dr 
Grabe*s  Opinion  of  the  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies concaving  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
his  Reasons  why  the  Spiritual  Adultery  of 
the  said  Church  is  not  properly  an  Anti- 
christian  State  of  Worship  ;  extracted  from 
some  Letters  of  his,  and  other  Manuseriptt. 
Heprinted  from  a  work  published  in  1713. 

Discourses  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  with  Re* 
ference  to  Things  Present  and  Things  Fu- 
ture, consisting  of  a  Charge  delivered  May 
16, 1823,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeacon- 
ry  of  Xiondon  ;  with  Supplementary  Addi- 
tions, calculated  to  illustrate  the  same  sub- 
ject By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Arch- 
deacon of  London.  7s.  6d. 

The  Power  of  the  Keys ;  or.  Considera- 
tions upon  the  Absolving  Power  of  d)e 
Church',  and  upon  some  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  Christian  Covenant*  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Burton,  M.A.  Student  «f  ChriaU 
church.  Oxford.  8vo.  3s. 
'  A  Narrative  of  the  Establishment  atid 
Progress  of  the  Mission  to  Ceylon  and  In- 
dia, founded  by  the  late  Rev.T.homas  Coke, 
LL.D.  with  an  introductory  Sketch  of  the 
Natural,  Civil,  and  Religious  History  of 
Ceylon.  By  W.  M.  Harvard,  one  of  the 
Missionaries  who  accompanied  Dr  Coke. 
9s. 

Prayers  and  Religious  Meditations.  By 
David  Hartley,  M.D.  28.  6d. 

The  Christian  armed  against  Infidelity, 
for  the  Defence  of  all  Denominations  of 
Believers.  By  Uie  Authors  of  '*  Body  and 
SouL''  58.  6d. 

Translations  of  the  Reports  leeeived  at 
the  Second  Anniversary  Meetine,  with  the 
Prospectus,  and  the  Rules  of  this  Practi- 
cal Christian  Society  in  Paris.  Dedicated 
to  tlie  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  thte 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  By  a  Portien  of 
his  Lordshtp*a  Flock.  Is. 
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Sennonsi,  chi^y  deaigned  fbr  the  H8e  of 
Fsmilies.  By  John  Fawcett,  A.M.  Reetor 
of  Scaleby,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  Carlisle.  2  vols.  12mo.  ISs. 

A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Merioneth.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  M.A.  8vo.  2s.  sewed. 

Plain  Historical  Sermons  on  the  Lead- 
ing Characters,  and  most  important  events, 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  James 
Rudge,  D.D.F.R.S.  3  vols.  8vo.  £\.  Is. 

Seven  Sermons  on  the  Course  of  Chris- 
tian Life ; — I.  Human  Nature.  II. Youth* 
III.  Conversion.  IV.  The  Lord*s  Supper. 
V.  Sickness.  VL  Old  Age.  VIL  Death. 
2s.  6d. 

Ko.  I.  of  the  Anti.Infidel,  and  Chris- 
tian Manual  of  Education  and  Sdenoef 
containing  the  Plan  and  Objects. — ^Union 
of  Education  and  Science  with  Religions- 
Review  of  ^'  Another  Cain.*'— .Anselm  on 
Scholastic  Discipline.  -~  Propagation  oi 
Christianity  in  Britain. — Magnificence  and 
Harmony  of  the  Works  of  God. — Notlcea 
connected  with  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Domestic  Economy,  &c. 

A  New  Version  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  Matthew,  with  a  literal  Commentary 
on  all  the  difficult  Passages ;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  chiefly  for 
Young  Students  in  Divinity.  Written  ori- 
ginally in  French.  By  Messieurs  de  Beau« 
sobre  and  Lenfant ;  by  the  order  of  the 
King  oi  Prussia.  8s. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examinati(xi  <^ 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  &c  in  which  the 
DQost  important  passages  are  diligently 
traced  to  their  Hebrew  origin,  and  illus- 
trated by  remarks,  critical  and  expository. 
By  William  Davidson,  Esq.  12s. 

A  Sermon,  jpreacbed  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Saviour^s,  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Hon.  and  Ven.  Archdeacon  De  Grey, 
on  Thursday,  September  11,  1823.  By 
Arthur  H.  Kenney,  D.D.  Rector  of  St 
Clave,  Southwark. 

An  Analysis  of  Christianity  ;  exhibit- 
ing a  connected  View  of  the  sicrlptures, 
and  shewing  the  unity  of  subject  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 
By  a  Layman.  ^\o.  9s. 

Reason  and  Revelation  ;  or  a  Brief  Ex- 
position of  the  Truth  and  Advantages  of 
Christianity.  Printed  for  James  Bain, 
12mo,  4s. 

VOYAGES  AKD  TRAVELS. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  Ob^Iand, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  Imp. 
8vo.  £1.8s. 

Japan,  being  the  Ninth  division  of  the 
World,  in  miniature.  iBmo.  8s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  British  Fauna ;  containing  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Zoology  of  the  British  Is- 
lands, arranged  according  to  the  T.innff^n 
System. 

'^  This  work  contains  both  the  Generic 
4H 
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and  Specific  Characten  of  all  tire  Quadrat 
peds.  Birds,  Fish,  Reptiles, Worms,  Shells, 
Carallincs,  and  Animalculae,  inhabiting 
Great  Britain"  By  W.  Turton,  M.p. 
F«L*S> 

No.  VI.  of  Zoological  Researches  in  the 
Island  of  Java,  &c. ;  with  Figures  of  Na- 
tive Quadrapeds  and  Birds.     By  Thomas 


CNor- 


Uorafield,  M.D.  F.L.8.  Tobc  compriMd 

in  Q  Numbers,  royal  4to,  price  One  GhiiiiMi 
each.  Each  Number  will  consist  of  eight 
coloured  Plates,  representing  Quadrupeds 
and  Birds  ;  in  most  Numbers  one  addition* 
aluncoloured  Plate  of  lUustratiom  will  be 
added.  Each  Plate  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  explanatory  matter* 


EDINBURGH. 

Sennons  breached  in  St  John's  Church,  ©n  some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  of  Do- 
Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Chahners,  D.D.  mestic  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Belfh«e» 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds.  Falkirk.  7r.  6d. 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  Pauperism  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miacet- 

of  Glasgow,   from  the  expcnence  of  the  lany,  No.  I. 

last  eight  years.     By  Thomas  Chahners,  a'  Full  and   Accurate  Report  of  the 

D.p.  8vo.  2s.  Speeches  delivered  at  the  Synod  of  Glas- 

A   System  of  Anatomical   Plates,  ac-  gow  and  Ayr,  on  the  case  of  Prindpat  M«- 
companied  with  Descriptions  and  Physio-  parlan,  with  all  the  Document*— an  In- 
logical  and  Pathological  Observations.    By  troduction,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
John   Lizars,    F.R.S.   and   Lecturer  on  Let^^^  ^^  ^he  Extent  of  the  Death  of 
Anawmy  and  PhyMology,  Edinburgh.  Part  Christ,  in  reply  te  a  Sabbath  School  Tcadi- 

™15%r^  •   ^vr"-  *°^  JJ.^-  ^*1*  «'  «  the  M^eit  of  Scotland.   By  the  Rev. 

Blood  Vessels  and   Nerves.     This  work  j^^s  Methven,  Stewarton.  Pilce  Is.  3d. 

will  consist  of  about  Eighty  Foho  Plates,  _.          _.        ,              »  ,.  .          -o.^ 

and  the  pricewillnot  exceed  Five  Guineas.  Pm^e  Thoughts  on  Rehgien.    ^ 

The  Edinburgh   Christian   Instractor,  tl»«  R«v.  Thomas  Adam.     With  aB  In- 

Nos.  CLIX.  and  CLX.  for  October  and  troductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.   Daniel 

November.  Wilson,    A.  M.    Minister  of  St  John's 

The  Edinburgh  Review,    or   Critical  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.     12mo. 

Journal,  No.  LXXVIL  Ss.  bds. 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  Denmark  Delineated,  or  Sketches  of 

and  Modern.   By  the  Abbe  Millot  With  the  Present  State  of  that  Country ;  illas- 

a  continuation  from  1760  to  1815,  by  M.  trated  with  Portraits,  Views,  and  other 

Professor  Miller.  6  vols.  8vo.  L.3,  3«.  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  eminent 

Observations  on  the  Anti-christian  Ten-     Danish  Artists.     Part  IL Royal  Svo. 

dency  o(  Modern  Education,  and  on  the  jq^,  q^  sewed. 

practicability  and  IVIeans  of  its  Improve-  Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  from 

ment.     By  John  Campbell,  of  Carbrook,  drawings  by  Henry  Ewbank,  Esq.,  en- 

'■  ^^  ^^-  graved  by  W.  H.  Lizars.  No.  IV.  PrinU 

5s.  proofs,  India,  10s.  each  part. 


F.R.S.E.  2s.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
VoL  II.  part  2d.  from  May  to  July  1823. 
Reported  by  P.  Shaw,  and  A.  Dunlop, 
Esqrs.  Advocates,  royal  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Address  to  Christians,  on  the  Duty  and 


A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of 
Kirkliston,  on  the  7th  day  of  September 
1823;  being  the  Sunday  after  the  accounts 


Advantages  of  Family  M'orship.     By  the  arrived  from  Paris,  of  the  death  of  the 

Rev.    Thomas  Brown.    Second  Edition,  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  By 

18mo.  6d.  Charles  Richie,  Minister  of  Kirkliston. 

Travels  through  part  of  the    United  8vo.  Is. 
States,  and  Canada ;  in  1818  and  1819.  Chemical   Recreations ;    a   Series   of 

By  John  Duncan,  A.B.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  Amusing  and   Instructive  Experiments^ 

16S*  which  may  be  performed  easily,  safely, 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  British  ^^^  ^^  \\x^i\q  expense.  To  which  are  pre- 
Churches.  By  John  Brown,  late  Profes-  g^j^  pj^st  Lines  of  Chemistry ;  wherein 
sor  of  Divinity  to  the  Assodate  Synod.  A  ^j^^  principal  facts  of  the  Sicience,  as  sta. 
New  Edition,  with  Life  of  the  Author.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  celebrated  experiment- 
By  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Brown.  2  vols.  Svo.  ^y^^^^  ^^  familiarly  explained.     With  a 

St  Johnstoun,orJohn,EariofGowrie.  Minute  I>^;^"P\^^^^^^^^ 

A  scotch  Historical  Novd,  3  vols.  12mo.  P^^  Apparatus;  >""f^"^^J^^ ^eve^^^^^^ 

nj    |g  graved  Figures  on  the  different  parts  Of  it. 

Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Sod-  18mo.  boards.     Ss. 
ety.  Instituted  22d  Feb.  1820.  8vo.  14s.  The  Leisure  of  a  Lady  employed  in  ex- 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  tracting  from  the  best  Authors,  Pieces  in 

Scodand.    By  George  Tait,  Esq.  Advo-  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  Amusement  and 

eate.  Svo.  15s.  Instruction  of  her  own  Children.  Second 

A  Jlocitor  to  Families ;  or  Discourses  Edition.  28.  6d.  neatly  half  bound, 
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On  Religion,  and. the  Means  of  iti  At-  Watt*s  Latin  Grammar,  a  new  Edition, 

tainment.     Second  edition.    18mo.    By  in  which  it  has  been  attempted,  with  the 

the  same,  Is.  6d.  utmost  brevity,  to  correct  Mistakes,  and 

Essays  and  Treatises.    By  James  Fer-  supply  Deficiencies.     By  James  Melvjp» 

guson,  F.R.S.  viz.  An  easy  Introduction  A.M.  one  of  ttie  Masters  of  the  Grani- 

to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and  mar  School,  Aberdeen.     Is.  6d. 

Ladies ;  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspec-  The  Latin  ^rseceptor ;  or,  an  Essay, 

live  made  easy ;  an  Introduction  to  Elcc-  intending  to  serve  as  a  Guide  to  I^earn- 

tricity ;  Select  Exercises ;  and  Tables  and  ers,  in  their  Latin  Compositions.  By  M. 

Tracts.     Witii  an  Appendix  relative  to  Torrie,  Teacher  of  French,  &c.    Second 

Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Electro- Mag-  edition.     3s.  6d. 

netism.      By   David   Brewster,   LL.D.  A  Selection  of  Passages  of  Scripture, 

F.R.S.  &c.     Anew  Edition,  illustrated  systpmatically  arranged,  suited  to  Sunday 

With   Copperplates.     One  volume  8vo.  Schools.    Third  edition.     By  the  Rev. 

Ik.  Wm.  Brown,  M.D.  Edinburgh.     8d. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy  Discourses  suited  to  the  Administra- 

for  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.     By  tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  interspersed 

James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  Revised  by  Da-  with  Addresses  and  Exhortations  to  the 

vid  Brewster,  LL.D.  &c.     A  new  Edi-  Communicants.  Second  edition.   By  the 

tion,  illustrated  with  Copperplates.    One  Rev.  John  Brown,  Edinburgh.     12ino. 

volume  12mo.  7s.  5s. 

The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective,  The  New  Caliope,  No.  I.  being  a  Selec- 
made  easy  to  those  who  have  had  no  pre-  tion  of  British,  and  occasionally  Foreign 
vious  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics.  By  Melodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
James  Ferguson,  F.RS.  Anew  Edition.  Forte,  and  engraved  on  copper,  with 
Revised  by  David  Brewster,  LL  D.  One  Vignettes  to  each  song.  By  John  Beugo. 
volume  I2mo.  Copperplates.     4s.  (To  be  continued  quarterly).    Is. 

A  Uniform  Edition  of  the  works  .of  The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Con- 
James  Ferguson,  F.RS.  comprising  As-  nection  of  Science  with  Religion.  By 
tronomy  explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  New-  Thos.  Dick.  One  thick  volume  I2mo. 
ton*s  pruiciples;  Lectures  on  Select  Sub-  7s«  boards. 

jects ;  and  Essajrs  and  Treatises.  Edited  The  Oratorical  Class  Book ;  with  the 

by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  and  illustra-  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  lU 

ted  with  Copperplates.    5  volumes  3iro.  lustrated  by   Suitable   Examples;      ^n- 

j£3i  3s.  tended  for  the  Use  of  Public  aiid  J^- 

An  Addriess  to  the  Associate  Congre-  vute  Seminaries.     ]^y  A.  M.  hartley, 

gation,  Infirmary  Street ;  in  which  the  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Glasgow.    .12mo. 

principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reforma-  4<s.  bds. 

tion,  as  embraced  and  professed  by  the  Henry  Fitzroy  the   Young  Midship- 

Secession]^  are  briefly  stated  and  illustra^  man.     18mo.  2s.  bds.           •    ■    • 

ted,  from  thB  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  A  New  and  Greatly  Improved  £di- 

Associate  Presbytery  and  General  Asso-  tion  of  Dr  Brown's  History  of  Missions, 

ciate  Synod,  and  the  works  of  our  most  In  Two  thick  Volumes,  8vo.  268.  bds. 

approved  writers ;  with  an  Appendix.  By  In  consequence  of  the  large  mass  of  new 

George  Paxton,  Professor  of  Divinity, &c.  materials  which  the  Author  has  bbtaiiu 

Is.  ed,  some  parts  of  the  work  having  been 

Poems  and  Songs.   By  James  Kenne-  almost  entirely  written  over  again,  in  other 

dy,  Savanha.  5s.  parts,  the  omissions  on  the  one  haiid» 

A  Treatise  upon  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  the  additions  on  the  other    have 

and   Feeding  Cheviot  and   Black-faced  been  so  extensive,  that  it  may  in  a  cpn« 

Sheep  on  high  districts,  with  some  ac-  siderable  degree  be  viewed  as  a  new 

count  of,  and  a  Complete  Cure  for  that  work ;  it  is  brought  down  to  the  latest 

fatal  malady  the  Rot  With  Observations  dates,  and  is  illustrated  w^ith  Maps  of  the 

upon  laying  out  and  conductmg  a  Store  Principal  Missionary  Stations.    . 

Farm.     By  John   Fairbaim,  firmer   in  Sacred  Dissertations  on  the  ApoiUea* 

Lammermuir.     8va     5s.  Creed.      By  Herman    Witsius    D.  D. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Manner  of  Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  followed 

Studying  and  Teaching  in  Scotland ;   or  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

a  Guide  to  Students  at  the  University,  to  By  Donald  Frnzer,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 

Parish  Schoolmasters,  and  Family  Tu-  pel,  Kennoway.  In  Two  thick  Volumei. 

tors.    In  two  Parts.    5fl.  8vo.  22g.  bds. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolish  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  |ha .  SiOtfi 
of  Aug.  and  the  20th  of  Oct.  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Aldeney,  B.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Andrew,  P.  R.  Brighton,  grocer. 

Atkinson,  A.  Ludgate-hill,  cabinet-maker. 

Atkinson,  T.  Ludgate-hill,  cabinet-maker. 

Bailey,  J.  N.  Chancery-Lane,  bookseller. 

Ball,  H.  and  F.  K.  Powell,  Ottery  St  Mary,  De^ 
vonshire,  woollen-manufacturers. 

Barnes,  W.NewhalUWorcesterriiire,  cattle-dealer. 

Barton,  W.  Cambridge,  coach  projnietoT. 

Batterbeck,  P.  F.  Norton,  Suffolk,  brandy-mer- 
chant 

Biles,  J.  Cranboume,  Dorsetshire,  Uacksmitfa. 

Bish,  D.  Shirehampton,  Gloucestershire,  dealer. 

Boulting,  J.  Halstpad,  E^ssex,  linen-draper. 

Bradford,  B.  Yardley  Street,  Spa>fields,  leatfaer- 
japanner. 

Broughall,  R.  Little  Ness,  ShrofMhire,  ilurmer. 

Caton,  H.  Beaminster,  Dorsetshire,  draper.] 

Cleaver,  W.  Holbom,  8oap-manu£scturer. 

Coggett  T.  Haymarket,  glassman. 

Cooper,  J.  Leicester,  linen-draper. 

Cone,  J.  Cmtched-fiiars,  victiudler. 

Comfoot,  A.  Houndsditch,  baker. 

Cox,  C.  St  Martin's  Lane,  draper. 

Ciitchley,  J.  and  T.  Walker,  Bolton,  liquor-mer- 
chantk 

Dighton,  G.  Rochester,  draper. 

Dixon,  F.  and  E.  Fisher,  Greenwich,  Hnd^dra- 
pers. 

Drakes,  D.  and  G.  Smith,  Reading,  linen-drapers. 

Duncalfe,  J.  sen.  Donnington  Woodmiil,  Shrop- 
shire, miller. 

Ferguson,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Fleming,  R.  Yarmouth,  wine-merchant. 

Fox,  T.  Great  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars'-road, 
woollen-draper. 

Funston,  R.  Cambridge,  dealer. 

Garside,  J.  Hijg;h-8treet,  Whitechaiiel,  butcher. 

Craskell,  J.  Windle,  Lancashire,  miller. 

GaskcU,  G.  Hall,  Westmoreland,  innkeeper. 

Goodwin,  R.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  silk-meroer. 

Grange,  J.  Piccadilly,  nurseryman. 

Graves,  J.  and  H.  S.  Langboum-chambers,  mer- 
chants. 

Green,  J.  White  Horse  Terrace,  Stepney,  coal- 
merchant. 

Greetham,  T.  Liverpool,  ship-chandler. 

Hartwright,  T.  Kinver,  Staffordsliire,  victualler. 

Hasford,  J.  Trowbridge,  victualler.  ' 

Hepple,  J.  Cambo,  Northumberland,  cooper. 

Hibbert.  J.  Hylord's-oourt,  Crutched-firiars,  wine- 
merchant 

Hill,  R.  Staflbrd,  silversmith. 

Holman,  R.  Crown-street,  Finsbury-square,  hat- 
ter. 

Hone,  J.  W.  Brixton,  draper. 

Horn,  H.  Cherry-garden  street,  Rotherhithe, 
merchant 

Howell,  5-  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshiie,  linen-dr»- 
per. 

Hunter,  J.  Halifax,  dealer. 

Hurry,  W.  C.  Mindng  Lane,  merchant 

Jenkins,  J.  Tewkesbury,  wine-merchant 

Jenkins,  J.  Tewksbusy,  oom-dealer. 

Jennings,  J.  Keynsham,  Somersetshire,  saddler. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies^  announced  between  the  20th 
of  Aug.  and  the  20th  Oct.  1813;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Johnson,  W.  Liverpool/ merchant 

KingseU,  J.  Blackwall,  plumber. 

Kirkpatrick,  W.  E.  Lime-street,  merchant 

Knowles,  G.  Brightcm,  stable-keeper. 

Lee,  H.  T.  Gravel-lane,  Ratcli£fe-faighway,  llop* 
sdler. 

Lowndes,  J.  H.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Lnndey,  J.  Foaton,  Yorkshire,  com<£wstaE.  -  ■  ■  • 

M'Gowan,  W.  Newark,  tea-dealer. 

Maddy,  W.  Leeds,  linen-draper. 

Marchant,  J.  Freshford,  Somersetshire,  hmkeepen. 

Martin,  J.  Bolton,  manufacturer. 

Maunders,  J.  Upper  Ground-street,  Christchurdir 
victualler. 

MaxweU,  J.  Boston,  tea-dealer. 

Meilheim»  L.  J.  de,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  mer- 
chant 

Mitchell,  W.  Norwich,  silversmith. 

Mollett,  J.  Lower  Thames  Street,  victualler. 

Moore,  E.  Hanway  Street,  Oxford  Street^  filk-^ 
mercer.  '^ 

Myers,  A.  Remarket  tailor. 

Oldriere,  L.  Dartmouth,  tidlow-chandler. 

Peplow,  J.  Grosvenor-mews,  veterinary-surgeon. 

Perrell,  J.  King-street,  Qieapside,  silk-manuflae- 
turcr. 

Phillips,  D.  Cold  Blow,  Pembrokeshire,  victualler. 

Phillips,  H.  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  hat- 
ter. 

Phillips,  M.  and  Co.  Devonshire  Street,  Bishop»> 
gate. 

Pigott,  W.  Red-hall,  Burstow,  Surrey,  fiarmer. 

Rigg,  R.  and  A.  Whitehaven,  brewers. 

RoBertson,  E.  Frendi-hom  Yard,  Dean  Street 
High  Holbom,  coach-smith. 

Roche,  G.  Liverpool^  tobacconist 

Rogers,  W.Gosport,  butcher. 

Rooke,  J.  Bishopsgate  Street  within,  tailor.  . 

Ryder,  R.  Edale,  Derbyshire,  cotton-spiimer. 

Simmons,  A.  Strand,  tailor  and  draper. 

Skiller,  E.  Rochester,  victualler. 

Smith,  J.  Doncaster,  grocer. 

Smith,  T.  Manor-row,  Tower-hill,  earthenware-^ 
man. 

Steel,  J.  and  G.  Greenwich,  timber-merchants. 

Sutton,  W.  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  brewer. 

Telford,  J.  and  W.  Arundell,  Liverpool,  drapenw 

ThurteU,  T;^  Haymarket,  victuallers 

Twigg,  W.  Salford,  victualler. 

Underwood,  C.  Cheltenham,  builder. 

Waters,  h.  Union  Court,  Broad  Stseet 

'   .dumt 

Watson,  T.  Longsight  Lancashire^' dealer. 

Watt,  C.  Sidney-street,  Goswell-ctreet  road«  pen» 
manufacturer. 

Watt,  C.  Spencer-atreet  Go8well-«treetroad,  mer- 

Wilment,  S.  Wilton,  Somersetshire,  timber-mer- 
chant 

Wilson,  R.  and  F.  Oxford-street,  Unen-drapen. 

Wombwell,  W.  Edmund  Street,  Battle  Bridge^ 
stage-ooach  proprietor. 

Wood,  J.  Cardiff,  banker. 

Worth,  J.  and  J.  Trump-street,  warehousemen* 

Wright,  O.  T.  Piccadilly,  ironmonger. 


Brown,  Jaraea,  shipbuilder  in  Perth. 

Cameron,'  Dugald,  and  Company,  merchants  or 
grocers  in  Greenock;  ana  Dugald  M'Ewen, 
merchant  in  Greenock,  only  surviving  partner 
in  that  concern. 

Campbell,  James  and  Co.,  wine  and  spirit-mer- 
chants in  Glasgow. 

Dinning,  John,  writer  and  builder,  lately  residing 
in  Tradeston,  at  present  at  Bumside,  near  Glas- 
gow. 

Doufflas,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow.    . 

Dryden,  John,  skinner,  dealer  in  wool,  and  ma- 
nufacturer and  seHer  of  glove«  in  Jedburgh. 

Swing,  Miller,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Greenock,  Ac. 

Gilmour,  David,  draper.  South  Bridge,  Edm- 
bur^h. 

Guthne,  Robert,  merchant,  Cupar  Fife. 

Johnstone,  Alexander,  merdiant.  North  Bridfn, 
Edinburgh. 

Landan,  Joho,  and  Co.  merdumtf,  GUsfow. 


Landall,  John  and'  Thomas,  and  Ca,  latdy  merb 

chants  in  Edinburgh,  now  in  Leith. 
Lawson  and  Thomaon,  hat-manufaeturen,  Dii» 

fermline. 
Maclean,  John,  and  Co.  some  time  merchants  amt 

shopkeepers  in  Glasgow. 
Pickard,  George  and  Co.,  merchants  and  agenta 

in  Edinburgh. 
Ramsay,  David,  merchant  in  Perth. 
Ritchie,  Alexander,  late  banker  in  Brechin,  fbr- 

merly  of  Bearhtll  and  Cairabank. 
Shaw,  William,  grain-dealer  and  merchant,  Towit* 

head  Mill,  Kilsyth; 
Steel,  WiUiam,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Thomson,  Jcdm,  merchant  in  St  Aadrewia. 
White,  Robert,  wright  and  builder  in  GfauyMR. 

DIYIDENDSL 
Borthwidc  and  Goodie,  and  Oil'  ^ 
Company,  both  ef  BeHMviB }  9« 


filfl 


Camaaj  ol  J 


MmtAia  Hauler.  £"*'*'■ 

d  Duntwi  iDd  Bruix,  Botthwlck      Niimjlh.  ToDoA  u>d  Cammoj,  mpv4iiik«» 
'  "anl^OMig,  ■  fliH  iMdud         nAd  iMkABi  Id  KdUnfii  •  liA  JliMml 

ipany,  boDbjellen  Id  Edln-     PHtendQ,  John,  merdlBM 
!Dd  on  Vllb  NDTVmtor,  to  bert   Kerr,  menjuvt  li 

iiuF.  G.  H.  TDwdlwlt  In  ClMgrrw  i  adiiliUDiloo     Ba>tt,  Thonui,  Jua.  laU .  _ 

m  NdhrAb.  EdinbQi^  I  ■  dlTidad  afUr  leth  O 

■    "  ■ -  "^ -  -.T-i       ™- — ■--- Ciilg,oiill(oind  Bii 

SuirdlTidtsd  ndv  Tl 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  te. 


ILK* (Ml  I 


'tadc.isis 

■pL  Sweny,  H^.  bj  punf.  tIm     5S 

iJL  l^olhilli  CmpC  by  puTch-  do>     57 

Cot,  Hatflildc»  Lt.  bT  purch'       do. 
GcDt.  Cidtt  K.WI)KiD,bomit.HU. 

CoU.  Cot.  hr  puich.  do.     « 

J.  J.  While,  Cat.  bypoicb.  tI«  PhU- 

Tlwmu  J?F^  Fit.  Kliknl,  Coi.  Sj     Bl 


Tbonui  Mam,  Cm.  10  la, 

CiDt  LnUoe.mimb.  p.  10  P.  Opt. 

■fUx  Douibi,  emnlM  11  Auc. 
Cipt.  PauDdiei  fromh.  p.  St  F.  tw* 

F.  O.  PeKiKlu,  eich.  '*" — ' 
Edl  Oor,  Am  h.  p.  n 

IpijtDg  dlff)  Tte  Bonr. 


h.  p.  n  F.  b«. 


r.  CwUiD 


!ii!« 


Ic.& 


Lt.  Dungu,  ftom  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Lt. 
(RirliDg  HutEr)  31  Aug. 

LI.  Wmng,  Capt.  by  piush.  vice     69 

Em.  Uundy,  Lt.  by  puich.  do.      D) 

S«j.-Ua].  LitUejolui,  fm.  Tl  F.  Enh 
iDd  (a  Hit  u  Adj.  vice  Hundy. 

Utiip.  Aniit.  Buit,  AMiiL^Sun.  via 
DtDl.  il  p.  4  Id. 

Lt    Bbim,   Cspt.   by   pureb.  tIcs 

niHbdell,  picKD.  31  July     71 

Fdl  CODds,  Lt.  by  purobi  vko  Blua 

Robat  Duopiet  HiHIEuc,  Edl  by     71 
kSIi^MF. 
bu.bypt 

Edi.  BeiUy,.  ftom  h.p.  44  F.  i£ 

I  H'NsiU 

do. 

ds 

It-  Ciia,  e.  K,  Young,  (ton  R. 

Surg.  Dent,  rmm  9  F.  Suig.  •in 


MIL  CoD.  Cm.  ^Cit^  81  F. 
Ew.  BDwa,  ftoiD  SI  F.  Bo.  TinLu 

Berkeley,  h.  p.  81  F.  icc.  diC 
Lt.  JdD,  Ccpt.  by  purdi.  vice  Eflotl 

T«^  .  IS  SM. 

EDI.  M'Phcmn,  LL  by  puidk  Jo. 
&  D,  Spekc,  Eni.  by  puich.  ^k 
Lt  Viugum,  Cs^  by  puiA.  *!«• 

Cdt.  Hh.  f.  LusaBn,  fton  9  rat. 
Lt  by  Hueh.  It  do. 

J.  Lord  EtphhHtoiu,  Eu.  In  piudi.    I 
lict  Huslllon,  RiOt  Br.    11  Ai^ 
Ena.  Hon.  G.  A.  Biowne,  titaa  13  P. 
pui       y  H  HDBts,  imm^ 
En.  Alheilsy,  boo  13  F.  Zdi.  Tloa 

Eiu.  Rwd,  ftom  h.  p^  «T.  I.  IL  Em. 

vk*  Bkir.  BMh.  reo.  dUt  IBd& 
Lt-C«l.fifr  J.  Hop*,  G.C.H.  hm 

9SF.  Col.TicelL-Gai-SlrO.  Mur. 

C.  PiimiDii],  Edi.  Titt  O^&ria^  da4 

Lt.  TTillluniaia,  Cqit.  by  pntdi.  tIm 
Wntn,™*.  Uda. 

Eu.  FrinuDw,  Lt.  by  pordu        do. 

H.  Seymour,  Ena,  by  puitdi-         db 

LL  Hon.  G.  A.  Browne,  tnta  b.  p. 
70  P.  Lt.  ila  CoGkbum,  Eidi.  IM. 


.  l.e  M.  d'uiipGT,  id  iX  by  piL 


Edi.  Shiw,  LL 


Cent.  Hm,  ftom  67  P.  CMiU  ilce  Bt. 
fljij.  wider,  removed  from  tHe 

H-Gen.SlrG  Huiny, C.C.B. ftom 

1*  F.  Colontl,  viM  Geo.  Earl  tf 

Hopetouo,  dead  B  Sept. 

Cipl.  EDflHHL  ftom  13  P.  Ma),  by 

piurch.  vU»  HDtriiiBHni  piooi. 


f'umii.  >lcc  Srice,  ret.        18  8aM. 
UtJ.  Glllmit,  (torn  1  Vet.  £ 
Capt.  vice  Kenney,  tL  p.  11  F. 

I  CipL  Bolloek,  from  b,  p.  103  F.  vka 

fiBclHin,  Exdi..  IB  do, 

Ai.  staff  Surg.  Tedlii,  Saif.  tii* 

Dulun,  deu  M. 

o^ rotp* fC(T.)  Lt.  roMr,  bom  isot.Adt 


.  18S3.]]  ApppiiUmeniSf  PromoHons,  Sfe> 

1 R.  Vet  Bn.  BU  Maj.  Pomdeton*  ftomh.  p.  19  F 
Capt.  vioo  QiU«iid,  1  W.  Ind.  R. 

2 


iii9 


4Sept. 
Lt  Hartley,  from  h.  p.  York  Rang. 


Lt  yice  O'Connel,  h.  p.      21  Aiig. 
1  Vet  Bn.    Capt  de  Barraller.  firom  h.  p.  101  F. 
Capt  vice  Poppleton,  canceUed 

18  Sept 
Vet  Comp.   Lt  Wilion,  firom  h.  p.  84  F.  Lt  vice 

Hdo. 


Lieut  Hammowl.  ftiom  Cejfkm  Sqf.  witkUeat* 

.    Robertadn,  h.  p.  91F. 

Ensign  SheweU,  Ilrom  57  F.  Me.  diff.  with  Biyign 

.    Ferguaaon,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Paym.  Dive  firom  10  F.  with  Capt  Bloomfidd, 

Aft  p. 

Campbell,  from  46  F.  with  Capt  Anderson, 

li.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 
As.  Surg.  Richardson,  from  18  F.  with  Staff  Aa. 
■    Suig.  Davies.. 


Resignationf  and  Retirements, 


Bulges,  ret  list 

Unattached. 

Ma).  H.  Hely,  Hutchinson,  firom  49  «,j^,^,  w^-k*  d    *•♦ 

F.  Lt^ot  of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  SSS^iwi  ^  ft.  i?* 

CoL  Wright  ret         4  Sept  1823  ^Jt  pS!Sr?2  P. 

Ordnance  Department.  Lieut  Hamilton,  2  Lille  Gds.    . 

Royal  Art   2d  Lt  Dyson,  Ist  Lt    11  Aug.  1823  .       ,  ^         .  _         „   , 

Gent  Cadet  V.  Robinson,  2d  Lt  do.  Appointment  Cancelled, 

Ist  Lt  Slater,  firom  h.  p.  Ist  Lt  do.  ^    ^  ^      .      ..  « 

Bt  Col.  and  Lt  CoL  Viney,  CoL  vice  Capt  Dougiaa,  32  P. 

Wright  ret  4  Sept 

Bt  Lt  CoL  and  Mi^.  Brough,  Lt  CoL  Deaths, 

do. 

Bt  Maj,  and  Capt  R.  Macdonald,  General  Buckley,  late  of  2  Life  Gds.  Gov.  of  Pen- 
Maior                                          do.         dennis  CasUe,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  14  Sept  1823 

2d  Capt  Browne,  Capt  do. Earl  <if  Hopetoun,  6.C.B.  Colonel,  42  F. 

Paris,  Aug. 

Mi^or  M'Nein,  18  F.  Malta,  31  July 

AssistSur.  totheForces  Davies,  h.  p.  Royal  Art  ArtonBurreU,  near 

Shrewsbury,  30  Aug, 


Hospital  Stqf. 

«!..«  T>».iit<»  4w«TnK  «  tLKv     Capt  Pilkingtou,  81 F.  Isle  of  Wf ht, 

^:J^Sd^^  ^'              — ^  Hackett  h  Vet  Bn.  Bere,  IreL 
ist  Sur.  to  the  Forces  , ¥v.«j— ik  «  ii««.i  a^  a«»««  n, 

4  Sept  1823 

Witts,  h.  p.  R.  Art  on  passage  firom  Maltia 

8do. 

BaiUie,  h.  p.  92  F.  21  AprU 

— —  Blaskowits,  h.  p.   Newfoundland   Fenc 

Lambeth,  4  Aug. 

x*  «./.%«..»«•  Zehendcr,  h.  p.  Watteville's  Regt  Berne, 

Exchanges,  '      *-     .  30  AprU 

Major  Hon.  T.  S.  Bathurst,  Cape  Corps,  with     Lieut  Robinson,  20  F.  drowned  on  passage  finom 


Garrisons. 
Lt  Gen.  Martin  Hunter,  Gov.  of  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  vice  Gen.  Buckley, 
dead  27  Sept  1823 


Major  Forbes,  h.  p.  56  F. 
Bt  Maj.  Hall,  fi-om  33  F.  rec.  diif.  with  Capt 
Correvont,  h.  p.  60  F. 


apt 

Hon.  H.  R.  Molyneux,  h.  p.  2  Ceyl.  Reg. 
Robertson,  from  88  F.  with  Capt  Le  Me* 


u  p. 
Capt  Williams,  from  32  F.  rec.  diff.  w^th  Capt 
olyi 
I,  f 
surier,  h.  p.  24  F. 
Lieut  Westenra,  from  1  Dr.  G.  with  Adj.  and 

Lieut  Stammers,  8  Dr. 
Stammers,  from  1  Dr.  G.  with  Lieut.  Mas- 
ter 49  F. 

T.  Wood,  from  10  Dr.  with  Lieut  W. 


Sunt  to  Bombay, 

Maxwell,  26  F.  Gibraltar. 

Miller,  51  F.  Edinburgh, 


Muirson,  67  F.  Sholapore,  Bombav, 


21Jan. 
5  Sept 
Mardi 


Burke,  Ceylon  R^[t  Ceylon. 
Maclean,  h.  p.  11  F.  Isle  df  Man,   30  July 
Fraser,  h.  p.  27  F.  Inverness,  June 

Kater,  h.  p.  27  F.  Guernsey,  18  July 

Reeve,  h.  p.  82  F.  Hamilton,  N.B.  19  Aug. 
Canncm,  h.  p.  85  F.  Dublin, 


Wood,  h.  p.  7  F. 

G.  E.  Jollilfe,  firom  15  Dr.  rec.  diff  with 


Lieut  Philipps,  h.  p.  8  F. 


■= Vickers,  h.  p.  121  F 

Ensign  Hon,  Q.  Finch,  15  F.  Dublin, 

■: O'Brien,  53  F. 

Madean,  h.  p.  27  F. 


19  do. 

23  Feb. 
16  Sept 

24  May 


Curtayne,  finom  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut     Adjutant-Lieut  Bridgekmd,  28  F.  Malta,   5  July 


Clarke,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

Blake,  firom  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 


RobtHm,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Smith,  from  R.  Wagg.  Train  with  Lieut. 

M'Dowall,  h.  p. 
^-  Roe,  from  30  F.  with  Lieut  Ousely,  h.  p. 

56  F. 

Wilkinson,  fitim  37  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut, 


Hartley,  h.  p.  2*  F. 


Power,  from  38  F.  with  Lieut  Boyes,  85  F. 
Walford,  from  64  F.  rec  diff  with  Lieut 


Gammell,  h.  p.  72  F. 


Quarter-Blaster  Tongue,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  G.  drowned, 

5  Aug. 
Medical  Department  Staff  Surg.  Walter,  h.  p. 

13  Sept 

As.  Suig.  Inghs,  57  F.  Ma- 

20  Aug. 

As.  Surg.  Quin,  1  Vet  Bn. 

15  do. 
Dep.  Purv.  Surtees,  h.  p. 

oCpt 

Hosp.  As.  Bfadeod,  h.  p. 

May 


croom,  Ireland, 
Cork, 


Canada 


Pook,  from  73  F.  with  Lieut  Reynolds,     Commissariat  Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Cha.  Borrett, 
h.  p.  Rifle  Brig.  '  Sierra  Leone,  21  JiUy 


October, 


2  Life  Gds.  Lt  and  Adj.  Mwplei  fitom  45  F.  Lt 
vice  Hort  8  Dr.         18  Sept  1823 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  M'Douall,  Lt  by 
purch.  vice  Bfaples^  ret         2  Oct 

Cor.  Lyon,  from  n.  p.  18  Dr.  Cor.  and 
Sub-Lt  by  purch.  do. 

Lt  Clark,  fnnn  h.  p.  22  Dr.  Lt  and 

A4J.  (lepay.  diff.  he  received  on 

exch.  to  n.  p.)  29  Aug. 

6  Dr.  Gds.   Mi^.  Wildman,  Lt-CoL  by  purch.  vice 

French,  ret  25  Sept 

Bt  Mi^.  Ruttledge,  Mi^.  by  purch. 

do. 

Lt.  Langley,  Capt  by  purch.        do. 

Cor.  Jervis,  Lt  oy  purch.  do. 

Cor.  and  A<jy.  Short,  rank  of  Lt  26| 
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IDr. 


8 


9 
13 
14 


Gent  Cadet,  J%  R.  Hay,  C<nr.  by 

purch.  25Sept 

Ctt>t  Stiated,  Maji  by  purch.  vice 

Wallaoe,  prom.  do. 

Lt  Blois,  Oapt  by  purdi.  do. 

Cor.  Leathes,  Lt  by  pure*.  do, 

W.  M.  Owen,  Cor.  qy  purch.  do. 
Lt  Hort  firom  2  Llli  Gds.  Lt  vice 

Taylor,  45  F.  18  do. 

T.  J.  Fits  M.  Vise.  Kirkwall,  Cor.  by 

.  puvch.  vice  Lasodas,  67  F.       do. 

G.  J.  Christie,  Cor.  vice  EHton,  prom. 

do. 
Lt.  StLeger,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Barrett,  ret  -  25  dd. 

Cor.  D'Urban,  Lt  by -purch.  dok 
A.  O.  Duff,  -Oor.  by  pwreh.       S  Oct 

41 


090 
16  Dr. 
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16 
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21 
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51 
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73 
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78 

85 

86 
87 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
2W.I.R. 


W.  P.  Neale,  Cor.  by  porch,  vice 

Moore,  17  Dr.  Oct. 

Serj.  Maj.  Littlejohn,  from  72  F.  En*. 

vice  liundy,  prom.  18  Sept. 

LLBhaae,  Capt;bypurch.Tice  Ruds- 

well,  prom.  31  July 

Edb.  Goode,  Lt.  by  pureh.  do. 

R.  D.  Halifax,  Ens.  oy  purch.  do. 
Lt.  Pridesux,  CspU  by  pxirch.  vice 

Macintosh,  93  F.  25  Sept. 

Ens.  Richmond,  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 
T.  A.  Bell,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

Lt-Gen.  Hon.  R.  Meade,  from  90  F. 

Colonel  vice  Gea.  Sir  C.  Hastuigs, 

dead  9  Oct. 

Lt  Jones,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Milne, 

ret.  25  Sept. 

Ens.  Stirke,  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 

R.  A.  Cuthbert,  Bins,  by  purch.  do. 
H.  J.  Ellis,  vice  Finch,  dead         do. 

Campbell,  Ens.  vice  Ellis,  41 F. 

2  Oct. 
Lt  Skinner,  Capt  by  purch.  vio» 

Macfiirlane,  ret  9  do. 

Lt  Brand,  Adj.  vice  Skinner  do. 
Lt  Armstrong,  from  87  F.  Lt  vice 

Kn^^h,  35  F.  2  do. 

Lt  F&dlater,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bt  Maj.  Stewart,  ret         25  Aug. 
Ena.  Bennet,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

Ens.  Calder,  Lt  vice  Maxwell,  dead 

25  Sent 
Gent  Cadet  G.  Pigott>  from  R.  BTil. 

ColL  do. 

Ens.  Deedes,  Lt  vice  Vesie,  dead 

20ct 
G.  C.  Rooke,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Keogh,  from  20  F.  Lt  vice  Dew- 

stm,  h.  p.  3  F.  2  do. 

Capt    Hill,   Mi^.   by  purch.   vice 

M'Coy,  ret  25  Sept 

Lt  Johnson,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Brown,  Lt  do. 

Ellis,  from  15  F.  Ens.       2  Oct 

Lt  Taylor,  from  8  Dr.  Lt  and  Adj. 

vice  Maples,  2  Life  Gds.     18  Sept 
T.  St  L.  Irving,  Ens.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  F.  Coghlan,  from  R. 

MiL  Con.  Ens.  vice  Creagh,  81  F. 

25  do. 
Bt  CoL  Fitz  Gerald,  Lt-CoL   vice 

Andrews,  dead  9  Oct 

Bt  Mai.  F.  Im  Thum,  Maj.  do. 
Lt  JuU,  C^^  by  purdb.  vice  Eliot, 

ret  IS  do. 

Ens.  M'Pherson,  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 
B.  D.  Speke,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 
Lt  Boyes,  Adj.  vice  Jull  25  do. 

Lt  Williamson,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Watts,  ret  do. 

E^ns.  P.  Primrose,  Lt  by  purch.   do.  . 
H.  Seymour,  Ens.  by  jjurch.         do. 
Dep.  Ass.  Com.  Gen.Maclaurin,  from 

h.  p.  Paym.  vice  Heacock,  dead 

do. 
Lt  Montgomery,  Capt  vice  Pilking- 

ton,  dead  do. 

Ens.  Brown,  Lt  do, 

Creagh,  from  60  F.  Ens.        do. 

Lt  French,  Capt   by  purdi.  vice 

Charlton,  92  F.  25  Sept 

Ens.  Butler,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

A.  S.  Bateman,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 
Lt  Holland,  from  89  F.  Lt  vice  Car- 


rol, h.  p.  1  F. 
Lt  Hill,  firom  h.  p. 

Armstrong,  20  F. 
Lt  Williamson,  from 

vice  Holland,  86  F. 
Maj.-Gen.  R.  Darling, 


18  do. 
Lt  vice 

2  Oct 
IF.  Lt 
18  Sept 
Colonel  vice 


3  F. 
h.  p. 


Lt-Gen.  Meade,  12  F.  9  Oct 

Serj.  Mi^.  Maclean,  Qua.  Mast  vice 

Miller,  dead  8  Aug. 

Capt  Chariton,  from  85  F.  Maj.  by 

purch.  vice  WiUrie,  ret  25  Sept 
Cij^t  Maeintoehj  from  11  F.  Maj. 

vice  Bric^  ret  18  do. 

As.  Staff  Surg.  Tedlie,  Surg,  vice 

Duitnn,  dead  do. 

Seil.  Mi^.  Curry»  Adj.  and  Ens.  vice 

BfiUer,  dead  16  Oct 

1  Vet  Bn.  CoL  Htn.  H.  iLiag,  from  h.  p.  5  F. 


Col.  vice  Mi^.  Gen* 

16  Oct. 
Capt  de  Barrallier,  flrom  h.p.  101 F. 

Capt  vice  Poppleton,  cancelled  <!«>. 
As.  Snrg.  MorriscMi,  from  83  F.  As. 

Swg.  vice  OaiU,  dead  93  do. 

Lt  Fteming, from h. p.37F. Lt  vice 

Piggott,  ret  list  9  Oct. 

9  Vet  Bn.  Bt  Major  Gray,  tiom  h.  p.  Afxiean 

CCaptvice  Haekett,  dead,  25  Sept. 
Ena.  Walsh,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  Ens. 

vice  Chambers,  ret  list       16  Oct. 
Ordnance  Department, 
Royal  Art   2d  Capt  Grant,  Capt  22  Sept. 

Duncan,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt. 

do. 
Ist  Lt  Simmons,  2d  Capt  do. 

Creagh,  firom  h.  p.  Irt  Lt  do. 

2d  Lt  Runnacles,  1st  I^  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  Vandelenr,  2d  Lt    do. 
1st  Lt  Pearse,  from  h.p.  IstLt  vice 

Breton,  h.  p.  I  Oct. 

Medical  Departments 
Surg.  Doyle,  from  h.  p.  Surg,  vice 

Van  Meltiiigen,  h.  p.  9  Oct. 

As.  Su^.  Cunningham,  from  h.  p. 

66  F.  As.  Staff  Surg.  2  do. 

— ~-  Hutchinson,  firom  h.  p.  3 

W.  I.  R.       ditto.  do. 
Finlayson,  firom  h.  p.  99  F. 

ditto,  vice  Tedlie,  prom.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Cocking,  from  h.  p.  Hosp. 

As.  vice  Alexander,  dead  do. 

G.  Minty,  Hosp.  As.   vice  Kinnis, 

dead  16  do. 

F.  C.  Hvthwaite,  Hosp.  As.  vice  Mac- 

kay,  dead  do. 

Unattached* 

Maj.  Wallace,  from  1  Dr.  Lt-CoL  of 
Inf.  by  purch.  vice  M.  Gen.  Swin- 
ton,  ret  25  Sept 

Lt  Moseley,  from  1  Lilie  Gds.  Capt 
by  purch.  vice  White,  ret        do. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Keightley,  from  23  F. 
Lt  Col.  of  Infantry  by  puidi.  vic^ 
Lt  Gen.  Minet,  ret  16  Oct 

Staff- 
Capt  Henry,  from  h.  p.  Sub-Insp.  of 
Mil.  to  Ionian  Isl.  vice  White,  ret 

25  Sept 

Garrisons* 
Lt  Gen.  Martin  Hunter,  Gov.  of  Pen- 

dennis  Castle,  vice  Gen.  Buckley, 

dead,  22  Sept 

Bt  Maj.  Simson,  firom  Portsmouth, 

Town  Maj.  Hull,  vice  White  2  Oct 
Lieut  White,  from  Hull,  Town  Maj. 

Portsmouth*  vice  l^mson  do. 

Exchanges, 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Hin,  firom  23  F.  withMi^or  England, 
49  F. 

Bt  Maj.  Harrison,  firom  20  F.  with  Capt  Hors-' 
ley,  53  F. 

Capt.  Daly,  firom  53  F.  rec.  difEL  with  Capt  Stu- 
art, h.  p.  12  F. 

T.  G.  Peacocke,  fjrom  55  F.  with  Capt  W. 

L.  Peacocke,  h.  p.  36  F. 

Maclean,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Capt  BU1- 


k)ck,  h.  p.  103  F. 
Lieut.  Sir  3,  Trollope,  Bt.  from  10  Dr.  rec.  diffl 

with  Lieut  M.  of  Carmarthen,  h.  p. 
* Nash,  from  13  Dr.  rec.  di£  with  Lt  Col- 

Mns,  h.  p.  21  Dr. 

lyUrfaan,  from  14  Dr.  rec  diffi  between 


fall  pay  Cav.  and  Inf.  with  Lieut  Congreve, 
h.  p.  35  F. 

Mangles,  firom  15  Dr.  with  Lieut  Lindsay, 


57  F. 

.— —  Isaacson,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut  Codd, 
h.  p.  1  Bahama  Gar.  Conup. 
— ~  Morphettt  firom  53  F.  with  Lieut  Cates, 
87  F. 

Fleetwood,  ficom  74  F..  rec.  dift  with  Lieut 


Burnet,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 
I    I      Cockbom,  from  75  F.  rea  diff.  with  Lieut 

Hon.  G.  A.  Browne,  h.  p.  70  F. 
Ccnmet  Cuxrie,  firom  S  Dn  G.  rec.  difC  with  Comet 

Shewell,  h.  p.  60  F. 


1823,;] 


JppoitUmeniSf  PramotioHB,  ^•' 


«U 


Cornet  Bat^housej  from  17  Dr.Mc.  diflEl  witiiCM- 
net  Pole,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

Ensign  W.  CampbeU,  from  34  F.  with  Enngn  Ro- 
binson, 89  F. 

Browne,  from  31  F.  rec.  di£  with  Ensign 

Boileau,  h.  p.  S9  F. 

Foskett,  from  31 F.  with  Eniign  Burrowi, 


31 F.  ^ 

Blake,  from  70  F.  rec  difll  with  Enaign 


Reed,  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  R. 
Surg.  Ardley,  from  17  F.  with  Surg.  Heriot,  h.  p. 

6F. 
Featherstone,  from  24  F.  with  Sutg.  Byrtt, 

h.p.71  F. 
VaUange,  firom  33  F.  with  Surg.  Fits  Gerald, 

h.  p.  69  F. 
Vet.  Surg.  Rickwood,  from  8  Dr.  from  Vet.  Surg. 

Bird,  b.  p.  19  Dr. 

Resignations  and  RctiremenU, 
Lieut  Gen.  Minet,  late  of  30  F. 
Major  Gen.  Swinton,  late  of  8  Gar.  Bn. 
Lieut-CoL  French,  6  Dr.  G. 
M^or  Stewart,  34  F. 
— —  Maccoy,  41  F. 

Elliot,  64  F. 

WUkie,  92  F. 

Brice,  93  F. 

Captun  Barrett,  14  Dr. 

Milne.  12  F. 

Macfarlane,  16  F. 

Watts,  73  F. 

White,  Sub-Inn>.  MiL  loo.  Islands. 

Lieut.  Maples,  2  Life  Gob. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 
Bt  Maj.  Poppleton,  Capt  1 R.  Vet.  Bn. 
Removed  from  ihe  Service. 
Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Whitmore. 

Deaths, 
General  Nisbett  Balfour,  39  F.  16  Oct  1823. 

E.  of  Bridgewater,  14  Dr.  Ashridge  Park 

•^  21  do. 

Sir  C.  Hastings,  B/.  G.  C.  H.  12  F.  Wil- 

lesley  HaU,  Atherton  20  Sept 

Dussaux 

Lieut-General  Willington.   R.  Art  Woolwich 

16  Oct 
Maj.-Gen.  Kelso,  1  R.  Vet  Bn.  Bungay      13  do. 


Colonel  Wrijdit,  late  of  R.  Art  Edinburgh,  t  Oct* 

R.  Doveton,  E.I.C.  Serv.Londoa,  10  Mar. 

Lieut-Cc^Qiiel  Andrews,  60  F.  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada  24  Aug. 

■       Lavioourt,  h.  p.  27  F.  Montraal 

26  June 

—  Ogle,  E.  I.  C.  Serr.  D^oa  24  Hu. 

Lumsden,  do.  London       10  Apr. 

M^}or  Lpch,  h.  p.  27  F.  Ballinrobe  1  June 

Macleod,  E.  L  C.  Serv.  London     27  Mar. 

Burke,         do.         Ireland,  30  May 

Captain  I^me,  69  F.  WaIliOal»d*  Madras,    10  do. 


19  Aug. 

6  Oct. 
13  Sept 

30  ao. 

23  Sept 


Murray,  Inralids. 
Covell,  late  3  Vet  Bn. 
Bulstrode,  late  5  do. 
Brasbrid^,  h.  p.  57  F.  Naples, 
— —  Makwell,  h.  p.  31  F.  Jersey 

Von  Konig,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Lieutenant  Vesey,  29  F.  Limerick 
-— — -—  Kennedy,  30  F.  Canton,  East  IndiM 

13  Oct  1822. 

—  Major,  41  F.  Fort  St  George,  Madras 

2  Mar.  1823. 

— — ^-—  Johnson,  41  F.  Madras  30  May 

'     Drewry,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Lane  Ena, 

Staflbrdshire  18  Sept 

— •^—  Slater,  late  Cape  Gar.  Comp.  Cape  oi 

Good  Hope  26  July,  1881. 

-^— — —  Jones,  h.  p.  104  F.  Belturbet,  Ireland 

12  0ctl82fc 
— — -  Bagnett,  h.  p.  4  CeyL  R.  26  Septl821 

— Cordner,  h.p.  Waller's  Corps,  Lisbuiv, 

Ireland  16  Aug.  ISSS 

— • Rosenthel,  h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf^  VoL 

Hambui^  9  do. 

2d  Lieutenant  Robertson,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  R«g.  An- 
'  struthor  18  Sept. 

Ensign  Taylor,  late  8  Vet  Bn.  Dundalk       6  do. 
Chaplain  Yeomans,  late  Horse  Gren.  Gds. 
Adjutant-Lieutenant  Miller,  2  W.Ind.R^gt  Sietn^ 
Leone  1  Sq[>t 

Quarter-Master  Ens.  Miller,  91 F.  Jamaica,24  July 

Gill,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  G.  10  Sept 

— — —  English,  h.  p.  Oxford  Pen.  Cav, 

16  do. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Napper,  R.  Art  Wo(dwich 

40ct. 

Carter,  8  Dr.  Norwich     26  do. 

Veterinary  Surg.  Nesbitt,  7  Dr.  G.  Alnwick  6  do. 


NAVAL  PROMOTIONS. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale,  Baronet  and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  vice  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore,  Knight  Com> 
mander  of  the  Bath,  whose  period  of  peace  service  has  expired. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted,  Knu^t  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  Commander* 
in-Chief  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  room  ofCommodcMre  Sir  Edwnd  Owen. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Eyre,  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  South  American  station,  vice  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  Baronet,  and  Knight  Companion  of  tfie 
Bath,  returning  to  England. 


Post-Captains. 
Edward  Boxer 
George  Frederick  Rich 
Thomas  Pettman 

Commanders. 
Rawdon  Maclean 
Richard  Douglas 
George  Pierce 
Ilobert  Willcox 
Robert  Fair 
Charles  R.  Milbume 

Captains. 
P.  H.  Yorke 
R.  Maclean 
G.  F.  Rich 
Thomas  Forrest 
.Samuel  J.  Pechell 
J.  J.  Bramer 
Thomas  Prickett 
Timothy  Curtis 

Lieutenants. 
Richard  S.  Triscott 
W.  F.  Saver 
George  Woolcombe 
W.  L.  Seringham 
George  Tinsley 
Robert  Smart 
R.  T'.  Lowcay 


Charies.  H.  Johnstone 

lAeutenanis. 
Frederick  Thomas  Jeffreys 
George  Tindey 
Edward  St  Leger  Cannon 
Francis  Teek 
Alexander  M*Leod 
Arthur  Barnes 
Joseph  Reay 
Patrick  John  Blake 
Henry  R.  Sturt 


Alacrity 

Bustard 

Gloucester 

Isis 

Svbille 

Tamar 

Victor 

Weasle. 

Alacrity 

Arab 

Bann 

Beaver 

Bustard 

Cambria 

Cambridge 


James  Gibson 
James  Roy 
E.  S.  T.  L.  Canron 
H.  M.  Short 
J.  G.  D'Urban 
Thomas  Layton 
William  Cuppage 
Edward  HHiman 
Thomas  Furber 
Harry  G.  Colpoyt 
W.  S.  Arthw 
Joseph  CamiUeri 
Hugh  Norse 
James  Cheape 
W.  J.  Cole  (B) 
William  Forbes 
WUliam  Whitfield 


Thonuu  M.  Currie 
Charles  W.  Poynter 
James  Dalgleish 
William  L.  Sherringham 
Blackwood  Cunrie 
James  Gibson 
William  Reid 
Andrew  Barclay 
John  Macdonald 
WilHam  Dickey 
William  C.  Gerrard 
Richard  Crosier. 

Doterel 

Glasgow 

Glocester 

Harlequin 

Harrier 


Icarus 
lAs 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Mania 

ditto 
Mersey 
Prince  Agent 

ditto 
Ramilies 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

March,  11.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs  George  Ballard,  of 
a  son. 

May  10.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Hon.  East  India 
Comnany's  ship  Farquharson,  Blrs  Mi^O'  Taylor, 
of  aoaiuhter. 

Auff,  11.  At  Genev^  the  Lady  of  Henry  Iveson, 
Esq.  of  Blackbank,  niar  Leeds,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Florence,  the  Lady  of  William  David- 
son,  Esq.  younger  of  Muirhouse,  of  a  son. 

S8.  At  LinlaUien,  the  Lady  of  Captain  James 
Patersrai,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Westridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mrs  John 
Young,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Pirn,  the  Lady  of  Ciqptain  Tait,  Royal 
Navy,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Kihiflat,  near  Forres,  Mrs  William  Grant, 
of  ason. 

—  At  Rennishawe,  the  Lady  of  Sir  George 
Sittwell,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Buccleugh  Place,  Mrs  David  Campbell, 
of  a  daughter. 

Sept,  1.  At  Culduthel,  Mrs  Frazcrof  Culduthel, 
of  a  daughter. 
5.  At  Kilbryde  Castle,  Lady  Campbell,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  William  Thomas 
Camithers,  Esq.  of  Dormont,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Teddington,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Mercer,  5d  Guards,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Milton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Milton,  of  a  son.    , 

4.  At  Edinburah,  Mrs  Johnstone,  Northum- 
berland Street,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pinkie  House,  Lady  Hope  of  Craighall,  of 
ason. 

—  At  West  Heriot  Row,  Mrs  Morson,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Vester  House,  the  Marchioness  of  Tweed- 
dale,  of  a  da*ighter. 

7.  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobello,  Mrs  M.  Sten- 
house,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  In  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Alexander  Robertson, 
of  a  daughter. 

9.  At.North  Berwick,  Mrs  Dr  Fogo,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  In  Gardner's  Place,  Dublin,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.-CoIonel  Ross,  Esq.  of  Laurence  Park,  of  a 
daughter,  still  born. 

—  At  Driunmond  Place,  Mrs  "iHegget,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Ednam  Cottage,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Loch,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  London,  the  Mardiioness  of  Shandos,  of 
ason. 

11.  In  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  P.  Robertson, 
of  a  son. 

—  In  George's  Square,  Mrs  Mitchell,  of  a  son. 

—  At  51,  Howe  Stieet,  Mrs  Scott  Moncrieff,  of 
a  daughter. 

15.  Mrs  Lawrie,  Hay's  Court,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Crauftird,  Duncan  Street,  Newington, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  AtMount  Melville,  Fifeshire,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Whyte  Melville,  of  a  daiu^hter. 

14.  At  9,  Y<|rk  Place,  Mrs  Boyd,  of  Broadmea* 
dows,  of  a  son. 

— >  Mrs  Hopkirk,  Northumberland  Street,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Ancram-house,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Adam,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Mousebank,  Luiarkshire,  the  Lady  of 
Deputy  Commissary-General  Mackenzie,  of  a  son. 

—  At  her  mother's  house,  Stockbridge,  the  Lady 
of  Henry  Wart<4  Meredith,  Esq.  I^itretzchan 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Learth,  St  Bernard  Street,  of 
ason. 


17.  At  77,  Great  King  Street,  Mxb  L.  Catheart. 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Roehampton,  the  Lady  of  tfaie  Attorney- 
General,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Calais,  Uie  Lady  of  S.  G.  MarshaU,  his 
Britannic  Maferty's  Consul,  of  a  daughter. ' 

~  At  5,  North  Charlotte  Street^  Sirs  William 
Tennant,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Monymusk,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Grant, 
Esq.  of  TilUefour,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Bams,  Mrs  Bumet  of  Bams,  of  a  dangb- 
ter,  still-bom. 

24.  At  Linkfield,  the  Lady  of  Wm.  Aitchisoo, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Boswall,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kentish  Town,  near  London,  Mn  Jamei 
Block,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  The  Lady  of  Walter  Long,  Esq.  of  BayntoD 
House,  Wilts,  of  a  son  and  bdr. 

Sept,  28.  At  Havre-de-Graoe,  the  Lady  of  WU- 
liam  Davidson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Cokmel 
Hastings,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Orr,  Hart  Street,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Sunny  Side,  Uie  Lady  of  Captain  Invera- 
rity,  of  a  son. 

—At  Woodend  Cottage,  Mrs  Ldth  Hay,  of  a 
daughter. 

Oct.  1.  In  George  Street,  the  Ladyof  Adolphus 
Ross,  M.D.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Portsmouth,  Mrs  Major  Dala^,  of  a  son. 
2.  At  Midhurst,  the  Hon.  Lady  Stopford,  of  a 

daughter. 

5.  At  Ruchlaw,  the  Lady  of  John  Buchan  Syd-  , 
serf,  Esq.  of  Ruchlaw,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sandgate,  Ayr,  the  Lady  of  William  Ful- 
larton,  Esq.  of  Skeldon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  York  Place,  Mrs  Ferrier,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Dean  House,  near  Edinburgh,  Lady  Brad- 
ford, of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  James  Moncrieff,  Northumberland 
Street,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  In  the  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh,  Uie  Lady  of. 
William  Scot,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  MedicalBoard, 
Madras,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Priory  Cottage,  St  Andrews,  the  Lady  of 
LieuL-Colonel  Robert  Moodie,  of  a  son. 

9.  Mrs  Caraill,  Scotland  Street,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Scalloway,  in  Shetland,  Uie  Lady  of  John 
Scott,  younger,  Esq.  of  Scalloway,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  33,  George  Street,  MrsEsi^inaaK,  of 
ason. 

•—  Mrs  Mercer,  Society,  Brown  Square,  of  a 
daughter. 

12.  At  the  Moimt,  Harrow,  Middlesex,  the  Lady 
of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

13.  The  wife  of  James  Mackenzie,  seaman,  Mon- 
trose, of  three  boys. 

—  AtSpreull's  Court,  Glasgow,  Mrs  MacArthur, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Auchterarder,  Mrs  Hutchison,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  William  Robert* 
son,  Esq.  75,  Great  King's  Street,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Orchardhead,  Stirlingshire,  Mrs  Walker, 
of  ason. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  WUliam  Soott,  43, 
Northumberland  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Chester,  the  Lady  of  Major  Dudgeon, 
58th  raiment,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Powfoulis,  Mrs  Bruce,  of  a  daus^ter. 

—  In  Park  Crescent,  London,  Lady  Eliitabeth 
Muxray  Macsregor,  of  a  son. 

18.  Mrs  Bell,  9,  Queen  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Prestonpans,  Mn  Hislop,  of  a  son. 
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19.  At  Now  1,  Baodeuch  Street,  Mn  W.  A.  Law. 
rie»  of  a  ion. 

20.  In  Drumnumd  Place,  Mn  Gordon,  of  Cairn- 
bulg,  of  a  son. 

2i,  AtFarme,  theLady  of  HughMossman,  Esq. 
younger  of  Auchtyfardle,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  Mrs  Douglas,  Great  King  Street,  of  a  son. 

2i.  Mrs  Jdtuaaon,  No.  1,  George  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

•—  In  Coates  Crescent,  Mrs  Dr  Brewster,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  John  Cay,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a 
son. 

25.  At  Campbdtown,  Argyleshire,  the  Lady  of 
Captain  Watts,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Haughton,  Mrs  Farquhar8on,'of  Haugh- 
ton,  of  a  son. 

—  In  Stanhope  Street,  May-fair,  London,  the 
Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  of  a  won, 

27.  At  Meadowbank,  Mrs  Maoonochie,  of  a  son. 

29.  In  Castle  Street,  Mrs  H.  D.  Dickie,  of  a 
daughter. 

— -  At  Gorgie  Park,  Mrs  Hope,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Clelend  House,  the  Lady  of  Frederick 
Grant,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Lately t  At  Edinburgh,  LadyPringle,  of  Stitch- 
el,  of  a  daughter. 

■^ —  At  Maltby  Hall,  near  Doncaster,  York- 
shire, the  Lady  of  George  Swaby,  M.  D.  of  a  son. 

At  St  John's  Town,  Carmarthen,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Davis,  of  three  daughters. 

MARRIAGES. 

jMly  23.  At  St  Cnrix,  West  Indies,  Joseph 
Bushby,  Esq.  to  Ann  Sarah,  second  daughtor  of 
William  Stedman,  M.  D.  of  that  Island. 

Aug.  7.  At  Derby,  Edward  Nicholas  Hurt,  Esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister  at  law,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Jojseph  Strutt,  Esq.  of  Derby. 

Aug.  17.  At  L^hom,  Captain  Edward  William 
Henry  Shenly,  ofthe  Rifle  Brigade,  to  Catherine 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Inglis,  Esq.  of 
Middleton. 

19.  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  James  Amot,  mer- 
chant, to  Miss  Scotland. 

28.  At  Dalkeith,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Elliot,  Ford, 
to  Isabella,  youn^jest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Gray, 
merchant,  Dalkeith. 

30.  Mr  Alexander  M'Intosh,  to  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Ferrier,  commercial  agent, 
Edinburgh. 

Sept.  1.  At  Greenhead,  Glasgow,  Captain  Tho> 
mas  David  Steuart,  ofthe  Hon.  East  India  Com> 
pany's  Service,  Bengal  Establishment,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Pinkerton,  Esq. 

2.  At  Waloot  Church,  Joseph  Martineau,  Esq, 
to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Parry  of  Bath. 

—  At  Beith,  the  Rev.  James  Dobbie,  of  Annan, 
to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Mr  James  Faulds,  mer- 
chant, Beith. 

4.  At  Stoke  Church,  Captain  James  Stirling, 
R.  N.  to  Ellen,  fourth  daughter  of  James  Man- 
gles, Elsq.  of  Woodbridge,  near  Guildford. 

—  At  Leith,  the  Rev.  William  Rutherford,  of 
Newton,  Roxburghshire,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of 
tt\e  late  Rev.  Wiluam  Elder,  of  Newton. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Prestonpans,  Dr  John  War- 
roch  Pursell,  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Janet, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Primrose. 

—  At  Green  Park,  Libberton,  William  Steele, 
South  St  Andrew's  Street,  to  Eliza,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  W.  EUis,  HulL 

—  At  Woodhouselee,  James  Baillie  Fraser, 
younger  of  Ruleck,  Esq.  to  Miss  Jane  Fraser 
Tytler,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Alex- 
Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Horsley,  Esq.  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  Madras 
Establishment,  to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  George  Story,  of  the  8th  Light  Dra- 
goons. 

—  At  George  Place,  Leith  Walk,  PhiUp  Hill, 
Esq.  Greek  Street,  Soho,  London,  to  Helen,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Skelmuir,  Aberdeenshire. 

—  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dundas,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Dundas,  to  Sophia  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late,  and  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Hedworth  Wil- 
liamson, Bart. 

8.  At  Kirkcudbright,  the  Rer.  Dr  Hamilton^  of 


Kirkcudbright,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Gor- 
don, Esq.  of  Larglanlee. 

—  The  Rev.  Richard  Nivison,  of  Middlebie,  to 
Miss  Davidson,  of  CushathilL 

9.  Andrew  Fyfe,  M.  D.  to  Maraaret,  daughter 
of  John  Johnston,  Elsq.  of  Southneld. 

11.  At  London,  Colonel  Archibald  Maelain^ 
17th  Infantry,  C.  B.  to  Eliza  Bridges,  daughter  of 
the  late  Gen.  Bridges,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  ser- 
vice. 

15.  At  Kilbride,  in  Arran,  Robert  Wallace,  Esq. 
to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Crawford,  of  Docmside,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  M'Lachlan,  mer- 
chant, to  Marion,  only  daughter  of  Alex.  Russel, 
Esq.  Prince's  Street. 

Sept.  15.  At  the  English  Ambassador's  Chapel, 
Lord  Viscount  Sandon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  to  Lady  Frances  Stewart,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  and  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  Coutts. 

16.  At  Ellieston  House,  Captain  Scott,  of  Stone 
of  Morphy,  to  Anna  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  TuUoch,  E^.  dr  Ellieston. 

—  At  Auchaber,  the  Rev.  George  Garioch,  mi- 
nister of  Meldrum,  tolMargaret,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Auchaber. 

—  At  Blantyre,  Greorge  Gardner,  Esq.  Spring- 
field, to  Anies,  youngest  daughter  of^  the  late 
George  Garaner,  Esq.  Brownpark. 

18.  At  Lyndhurst,  John  Morant,  Esq.  of  Bro- 
kenhurst,  Hants,  to  Lady  Caroline  Augusta  Hay, 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  ErroL 

—  At  Rochester,  John  Schank  Ghnnt,  Esq.  of 
the  Hon.  Blast  India  Company's  Military  Engi- 
neers, to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Barrow,  Esq. 

19.  At  Miramichi,  Alex.  Frazer,  Esq.  of  that 
place,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Grigg. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Joui  SomerviUe,  mer- 
chant. North  Berwick,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Murray,  cabinet-maker  there. 

22.  At  Leith,  William  Glover,  Esq.  W.  S.  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Cummin^ 
shipmaster  there. 

—  At  Currie,  Nicol  Dassuaville,  Esq;  surgeon, 
Edinburgh,  to  Christiana  Hardie,  daugnter  ofthe 
late  Mr  James  Hardie,  Currie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Tweedic,  mer- 
chant, to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Alex.  Tweedie,  Torsonce. 

23.  At  Dalyell  Lodge,  Fifeshire,  William  Ber- 
ry, of  Tayfieid,  Esq.  to  Miss  Henderson,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Henderson,  of  Earl's  Hall,  Bart. 

23.  At  Langholm,  the  Rev.  John  Dobie,  Lang- 
holm, to  Janet,  only  daughter  of  Hugh  Somer- 
viUe, Esq.  merchant  there. 

28.  At  the  Grange,  Humphrey  St  John  Mild- 
may,  E^sq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  St  John  Mild- 
may,  to  Miss  Baring,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex.  Ba« 
ring,  Esq.  M.  P. 

29.  At  Castlemains,  the  Rev.  John  Wylie,  of 
Carluke,  to  Caroline  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Dick,  Esq.  advocate. 

30.  At  Paisley,  the  Rev.  David  Allison,  of  Stew- 
artfield,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Matthew  Clark,  manufacturer,  Paisley. 

31 .  At  Dollar,  Mr  Peter  Steven,  of  the  Institu- 
tion there,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr  Clark,  It^ 
rector  of  the  grammar  school. 

Oct.  1.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  William  Robert- 
son, Rosehall,  county  of  Sutherland,  to  Eliza- 
beth Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Geo.  Robert- 
son of  that  place. 

2.  At  Kirktown  of  Benholm,  Kincardineshire, 
Mr  Thomas  Hutton,  writer,  Edinburgh,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Mr  Geo.  Scott,  farmer  there.' 

—  At  Lochbuy-house,  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Fasnacloich,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late 
Murdoch  M'Laine  of  Lochbuy. 

3.  Mr  James  Nasmyth,  jeweller,  Edinburgh,  to 
Margaret  Blair,  third  daughter  of  David  J<M»on, ' 
senior,  Esq.  merchant,  Dimdee. 

4.  At  York,  Gervas  Stanford,  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  Deverill,  Esq.  Clifton,  Nottingham,  to 
Jemima  Kelar,  only  daughter  of  John  Bland,  Elsq. 
of  Ormside  Lodge,  Westmoreland. 

6.  At  Hamilton,  Mr  John  Wingfield,  to  Miss 
Janet  Hannah,  only  daughter  of  James  Reid,  Esq. 
of  Newton. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mr  J.  S.  Sands,  writer,  Cupar 
Angus,  to  Miss  Christian  Anderson,  Aitvoath. 
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7.  At  Berwick,  Mr  Thomas  Dores,  Leith.  to 
Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Mr  William  Denovan, 
Berwick. 

8.  At  Slatefield  House,  Captain  Charles  M 'Ar- 
thur, Adjutant  2d  Regiment  R.L.M.  to  Mrs  Ca- 
therine Wyllie,  of  Slatefield. 

9.  At  Ditton  Park,  Bucks,  the  Hon.  Peregrine 
F.  Cust,  M.  P.  to  Lady  Isabella  Montagu  Scott, 
daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

11.  At  Kimbolton,  Evan  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Doch- 
feur,  to  Lady  Georgiana  Montagu,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

13.  At  Craigielands,  Alex.  Allan,  Esq.  advo- 
cate, third  son  of  Alex.  Allan,  E^sq.  of  Hillside,  to 
Jemima,  only  daughter  of  William  Younger,  Esq. 
of  Craigielands. 

14.  At  Kirkcaldy,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
A.M.  of  Hatton-Garden  Chai)el,  London,  to  Isa- 
bella, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Martin, 
Kirkcaldy. 

15.  Eardisley,  Herefordshire,  W.  S.  R.  Cock- 
bum,  Elsq.  M.  A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  only 
son  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Wuliam  Cockbum 
of  Cockbum  and  Rylaw,  Bart,  to  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Coke  of  Lower- 
moore,  Herefordshire,  Prebendary  of  Hereford, 

21.  At  Soougal,  Mr  Peter  Handyside,  West 
Fenton,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Brodie,  Esq. 

S2.  At  Hemel  Hempseed  Herts,  Robert  Play- 
fair,  Eso.  nephew  of  the  late  Professor  Playfur, 
to  Miss  E.  White,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  White,  Esq.  of  Devonshire  Place. 

—  At  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  W.  S.  Laurie,  ISsq, 
surgeon,  Edinbuj^h,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Geddes,  Esq.  Cupar  Fire. 

24.  At  Ekiinburgh,  Mr  John  Logan,  of  Abbey 
St  Bathan's,  Berwickshire,  to  Janet,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Sharp,  writer  in  Culross. 

28.  At  the  New  Cnurch,  Mary-la-Bonne,  Lon- 
don, Sir  Charles  Joshua  Smith,  Bart,  of  Suttons, 
in  ttie  county  of  Essex,  to  Belinda,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Colebrooke,  Esq. 

50.  At  London,  Lieut-General  Sir  Thomas  His- 
lop,  Bart,  G.C.B.  to  Emma,  daiighter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot ;  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Captain  Elliot,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh 
Elliot,  to  Margaret  Seymour,  only  daughter  of 
James  Masteiton,  Esq.  of  Braco  Castle,  Perth- 
shire. • 

Lately,  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  the  Rev.  William 
Riland  Bedford,  to  Grace  Campbell,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Sharpe,  Esq.  of  Hod- 
dam 

—  At  Northwood  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  Cap- 
tain William  Augustus  Montagu,  Royal  Navy,  C. 
B.  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George  Leeds, 
Bait. 

—  At  Raebum  Place,  Lieut.  William  White- 
head, ordnance  store-keeper,  Stirling  Castle,  to 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  Captain  Wil- 
liamson. 

DEATHS. 

Nov.  1822.  At  Quito,  South  America,  William 
Henderson,  Esq.  son  of  Dr  Henderson,  physician 
in  Dundee. 

Dec.  22,  1822.  At  Calcutta,  on  board  the  Eliza- 
beth, one  of  the  country  ships,  of  which  he  was 
First  Officer,  Mr  George  Rolland,  tliird  son  of 
Patrick  Rolland,  Elaq.  late  of  Newton. 

Mar.  19,  1823,  At  Puneah,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Mrs  Bertram,  wife  of  Captain  William  Bertram 
of  Nesbit. 

AprU.  On  board  the  ship  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
at  Calcutta,  Mr  Allan  Fane,  son  of  James  Fane, 
Esq.  of  Farme. 

May  7,  1823.  At  Cape  Vincent,  America,  Mr 
George  Leslie,  aged  80,  late  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

Mav  21 .  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Ross  Young,  Esq. 
son  of  the  Ute  John  Young.  Esq.  of  Bellwood. 

July  3.  At  Montreal,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Harvey, 
wife  of  Robert  Armour,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada. 

July  8.  At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  John  Dick- 
son, jun.  W.  S. 

12.  At  Dominica,  Henry  Bowyer  Tulloh,  Esq. 
Colonial  Secretary  in  the  above  Island,  and  second 
son  of  LieuL-Colonel  Tulloh,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Augusta,  North  America,  Mr  James  An- 
derson, Jun.  merchant,  Forres. 


12.  Marion,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  George 
Lindsay  Rae,  Archers  Hall ;  on  5Ui  Oct.  GeorgB 
Lindsay,  his  eldest  son ;  and  on  I2th  OcL  Heien, 
his  second  daughter ;  also,  on  the  6th  Oct.  Mr 
John  Jamieson,  the  step-father  of  Mr  Rae,  who 
has  thus  kwt  four  members  of  bis  ikmUywithui 
the  short  period  of  three  months. 

20.  At  Ge<MrgcTown,  Demerara,  J<An  Budian- 
an,  Esq.  younger  of  Auchmar. 

23.  At  Savannah-la-Mar,  Jamaica,  Mr  Mek. 
Lockhart  Finlayson,  son  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Finlayson,  dei)ute  clerk  of  the  bills,  Edintauxgh. 

24.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  Quarter-mas- 
ter Miller,  of  the  9l8t,  or  Aj^Uihire  Roriment 
of  Foot. 

28.  At  Orwell  Manse,  Kinrosvshire,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Snence. 

29.  At  Bahia,  on  board  his  Mi^esty*s  ship  Tar- 
tar, in  his  15th  year,  William  Alex.  O^vy,  son  of 
Alex.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  Bengal,  and  nej^ew  of  Sir 
William  Ogilvie,  of  Inverquharity,  Biut. 

Aug.  3.  At  Melville  Place,  Stirling,  Mrs  Murray 
of  Wester  Livilands. 

Aug.  9.  At  George  Town,  Deiaaerara,  Geocge 
Falconer,  Esq.  fifth  son  of  Mr  John  Falconer,  Iw- 
mer,  Balnakettle. 

11.  At  Bahia,  Dugald  William  CampbeU,  Esq. 
merchant  there. 

14.  At  Melfort  House,  Ardiibakl  Canmbell,  Eaa. 
ofMelfort. 

17.  At  Rumpenheim,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesae 
Rumpenheim,  mother  of  the  Duchess  oi  Cam- 
bridge. 

18.  In  Chesterfield-street,  Mayfoir,  Lcmdon,  Jo- 
seph Charles  Mellish,  Esq.  his  Britannic  Mi^esty's 
Charge  d'AflOures  and  Consul-General  £ar  tue  Cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxcmy. 

19.  At  Whithorn,  John  Milroy,  Esq.  who,  for 
upwards  of  40  years,  held  the  office  of  townrderk 
to  that  burgh. 

20.  At  Tours,  Keith  Jopp,  Esq. 

25.  At  Stoneyfield,  Thomas  Warrand,  Esq. 

27.  At  Kihnamock,  John  Carse,  Esq.  of  Or- 
chardhill. 

At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  George  Dougall,  shipowner 
there. 

— -  In  Upper  Baker  Street  London,  William 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Craigie. 

28.  At  Gayfield  Place,  William  Arthur,  Esq. 

—  In  Forth  Street,  Mrs  Janet  Peat,  wife  of 
John  Peat,  Esq. 

— '  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Browne,  minis- 
ter of  Coull. 

29.  At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  Elizabeth, 
fourth  daughter  of  Colonel  M*Lean,  df  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  Robert  Johnstone. 

—  At  Pooley,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland,  Chris- 
topher Wilson,  Esq.  of  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
He  was  sailing,  with  a  party  of  ladies,  on  UU*. 
water  Lake,  and  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  charge 
from  one  of  the  barrels  of  his  gun,  with  which  be 
had  been  shooting,  the  contents  of  the  other  bar- 
rel 'were  lodged  in  his  left  side. 

29.  At  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Frances  Murray,  wife 
of  Lieut.  Murray,  91st  Regiment. 

30.  In  Leven  Street,  Mrs  Ann  Clark,  relict  of 
Mr  Thomas  Smith,  wood-merchant  in  Fisherrow. 

•—  At  sea,  on  her  passage  &om  Quebec  to  Leith, 
Miss  Janet  Brydon,  i^ed  75. 

—  At  Tullibody,  Mr  Alex.  Paterson,  sen.  tan- 
ner, aged  7'}. 

—  At  his  house,  No.  7,  James's  Court,  Mr  Tho- 
mas Henderson,  merchant. 

—  At  Dean  Bank,  Jean,  youngest  daughter  of. 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Matthew,  principal  clerk  of  # 
the  Post  Office. 

31.  At  Peebles,  Giles  Templeman,  Esq.  late  a 
Bencher  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London. 

Sept,  1.  In  Cullachy,  in  Inverness-shire,  Mr 
Robert  Oliver,  farmer. 

2.  At  Alloa,  Mr  Alex.  Bald,  sen.  aged  79. 

—  At  Inverness,  William  Scott,  of  Seabhnk,  In 
the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

—  The  Rev.  Thomas  Winstanley,  D.  D.  Prin- 
cipal of  St  Alban's  Hall,  Camden,  Professor  of  An- 
cient History,  and  Laudean  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of 
St  Paul's,  London. 

3.  At  Pitmuis,  Forfushire,  James  Mudie,  juiu 
Esq.  in  his  21it  year.  > 
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3.  At  hl8  fathef  ft  hocue,  MeMhant  Street,  Edin- 
burgh,  wniiam  Cadell,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Edmonston. 
—  At  Edinborgh,  Mr  Robert  GOmour. 
Sept.  5.  After  a  few  days'  iUness,  at  his  father's 
house  in  Edinburgh,  Lieut  Matthew  Miller,  of 
the  51st  Reg.  (Kii^s  own  Light  Infimtry)  young- 
est son  of  S&  William  Miller,  Bait  Lord  Glenlee, 
aged  24  years. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  record  the 
death  of  a  more  promising  officer  than  Mr  Miller. 
In  addition  to  a  rich  store  of  classical  erudition, 
acquired  in  the  course  of  his  education,  he  had 
subsequently  made  himself  master  of  the  higher 
geometry,  dxkd  of  the  more  abstruse  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  their 
practical  application  to  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  the  arts.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he 
addressed  several  valuable  papers  on  various  inte- 
resting subjects  of  scientific  research  and  philoso- 
phical inquiry ;  and  he  had  lately  suggested,  in 
an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Gunnery,  some  cu- 
rious experiments  which  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
directed  to  be  made  in  elucidation  of  the  laws  of 
projectiles,  and  as  tending  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  course  of  si^erical  bodies 
passingthrough  theatmospbere  at  various  heights, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  purpose  of  giving  s 
more  precise  direction  to  round  shot  discha^ed 
from  guns  oi  difflsrent  calibres. 

Presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
too  many  subalterns  in  the  army,  who  waste  in 
idle  dissipation  the  lar^  portion  of  leisure  time 
which  their  situation  aflbrds,  it  was  in  pursuits  of 
this  description  that  Mr  Miller  cultivated  his 
highly  gifted  talents ;  at  once  reconciling  to  them 
a  strict  and  regular  observance  of  his  r^mental 
duties,  and  making  them  subservient  to  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  by  a 
timely  qualification  for  any  rank  he  might  ulti- 
mately h(^  in  it. 

In  general  society,  he  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  personal  accomplishments  and  amialde 
manners;  while  by  his  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  firiends,  he  was  beloved  and  respected  for 
the  strict  integrity  of  his  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, for  his  varied  and  extensive  acquirements, 
for  the  unassuming  friendliness  of  his  disposition, 
and  a  suavity  of  manner  and  soberness  of  judg- 
ment rarelv  to  be  observed  in  a  man  of  his  age. 

His  brotner-offlcers  feel  that,  by  his  premature 
death,  they  have  lost  a  sincere  and.  valuable  friend. 
He  will  long  live  in  their  memory,  and  be  cited  as 
an  encouraging  example  to  the  young  men  who 
shall  hereafter  join  the  51st  R^ment.  And  they 
trust  that  this  assurance  of  the  general  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Corps,  will  be 
some  alleviation  of  the  heavy  affliction  which  has 
fallen  on  his  father  and  other  surviving  relations. 
—Corfu,  1st  Oct, 

6.  At  Stockbridge,  Major  William  Forrester  of 
Cuimore. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  infant  daughter  of  William 
Young  Herries,  Esq.  of  Spottes. 

—  In  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  Joanna  BaiUie, 
wife  of  John  Homer,  Esq. 

—  At  HiUhousefield,  David,  son  of  Mr  Robert 
Bayne,  merchant,  Leith. 

7  At  his  house,  Argyll  Place,  Glasgow,  Mr 
Alexander  Campbell,  manufacturer,  aged  44. 

—  At  Addingston,  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Blainslie. 

8.  At  Forgan,  Fifeshire,  Mr  William  Innes, 
parochial  schoolmaster,  in  his  76th  year. 

—  At  Greenock,  William  FuUarton,  Esq.    ' 

9.  At  Greenock,  David,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Qeoige 
Kerr,  merchant. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Captain  Duncan  Stewart,  aged 
74,  late  of  the  79th  regiment. 

—  At  his  house.  Young  Street,  Charlotte  Square, 
Mr  William  Lamb,  upholsterer,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age. 

10.  At  Jedburgh,  Lieut  William  Aitkin,  of  the 
3d  veteran  battalion. 

11.  At  his  seat,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  water  on 
the  brain,  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Portar- 
lington.  Mr  lUcardo  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  political  economists  of  the  daj,  and 
his  speeches  on  all  subjects  of  a  commercial  and 
financial  nature,  were  always  Uatened  to  with  great 
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attention  in  the  HoQstf  of  Commons.  Hehaspab- 
lished  several  pamphlets  on  those  subjects ;  and  to 
him  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  original  plan 
by  which  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  €tie 
Bank  of  England  was  effected  without  inconve- 
nience or  danger.  Mr  Ricardo  had  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  has 
left  a  widow,  and  a  large  and  amiable  family.  His 
death  will  be  much  regretted  as  a  public  man,  and 
still  more  by  those  who  knew  him  in  private. 

11.  At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Stodart, 
Esq.  Queen  Street.  Edinburgh,  James  Stodart> 
Esq.  of  Russel  Square,  London,  F.R.S.L. 

12.  At  his  house,  Gayfiehl  Place,  Mr  Alexander 
Hutchison. 

13.  At  Fortrose,  R.  M*Kenzie,  Esq.  of  Flower- 
bum,  convener  of  the  county  of  Ross. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  John  Smith,  physidan,  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Bath,  Mr  Henry  Rayner,  a  pupil  jn  the 
Bath  City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  matter  through 
a  wound  in  his  finger,  when  assisting  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  diseased  body. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Skene,  Esq.  Cap- 
tain of  his  Majesty's  ship,  Britannia. 

15.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Smitn,  of  Drongan. 

15.  At  Kmneswood,  the  Rev.  John  Dun,  many 
years  minister  of  the  gospd,  Marypert^  Cumber* 
land. 

16.  In  Dublin,  the  Hon.  George  Fhich,  hroOtet 
to  the  Elarl  of  Avesford. 

17.  By  an  accident  while  shooting  in  his  own 
grounds,  Samuel  Fenton,  Esq.  of  Underbank, 
near  Penistone.  While  in  the  act  of  scaling  a  wall* 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  in  an  incautious  manner^ 
the  piece  discharged  its  contents,  thereby  inflicting 
a  wotmd,  which  caused  his  immediate  death. 

—  At  his  house  in  Portobello,  Alexander  Lung, 
Esq.  architect. 

—At  Luthrie,  in  her  79th  year,  Mrs  Enphemia 
Hamilton  of  Luthrie,  widow  of  Colonel  Aleximder 
Baillie,  inspector-General  of  Barracks,  N.  B. 

18.  At  his  house,  Argyll-Square,  Thos.  Camj)- 
bell,  Esq.  late  assistant  surveyor-general  of  taxes. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  James  Doig,  late  of 
the  57th  regiment. 

19.  At  Cork  Barracks,  Lieut.  John  Alexander 
Maxwell,  of  the  26th  Regt.  of  Foot,  third  son  of 
the  late  Major  Hamilton  Maxwell  of  Ardwell. 

20.  At  Meadside,  Mrs  M'Laren,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  John  M'Laren. 

31.  At  Morriston,  near  El^,  M^or  Lewis 
Carmichael,  R.  A. 

22.  At  Kinloch,  Helen,  third  slaughter  of  Geo. 
Kinloch  of  Kmloch,  Esq. 

22.  At  Kirkton  of  Glenbucket,  Christian  Ben- 
ton, in  her  110th  year. 

23.  At  Kilwinning,  Mr  John  Bums,  of  Reid- 
stone,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Momingside,  Eugene,  P.L.J.  son  of  Alex. 
Falconer,  Esq.  of  Falcon-Hall. 

—  In  Salisbury-Street,  Mr  William  Innes,  hat- 
ter, South-Bridge. 

25.  At  her  house  in  Hope-Street,  Miss  Far- 
quhar,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Faiquhar, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  No.  5,  Minto-Street,  Newington,  Mrs 
Janet  Balleny,  wife  of  Mr  J.  Howden. 

—  At  Leith,  Ann,  fourth  daughter  of  Mr  W« 
Mowbray. 

25.  At  Elsinore.  Mr  William  Gowan,  merdiant 
in  Leith. 

—  At  11,  Gilmore  Place,David  Robertson,  Esq. 

26.  Mrs  Smith,  ^lict  of  Donald  Smith,  Esq. 
banker,  Edinburgh. 

—  In  James's  Square,  Catherine  Maccallum, 
wife  of  John  Meikl^ohn,  Esq.  W.S. 

— At  Balblair  Cottage,  Aird,  Mrs  Eraser  of  Cul- 
bockie. 

—  At  Ecton,  Northamptonshire,  Elisabeth,  wife 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Mead,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  * 

27.  At  Feraie  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Marshall,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Greenock,  Alexander  May,  Esq.  post- 
master, in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age. 

—  George  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Hallhead. 

28.  David,  eldest  son  of  Mr  William  Tennant, 
North  Charlotte  Street. 
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28.  At  Ayr,  ABan  Duna,  Esq.  turgeoo,  royal 
Ayrshire  militia. 

29.  At  Bank-House,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  WlUiam 
Ogilvy,  Bart,  of  Inverquharity. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Margaret,  third  daughter  of 
Walter  Grindlay,  Esq.  shipowner,  Borrowstoun- 
ness. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Christie,  of  the 
firm  of  Gibson,  Christie,  and  Wardlaw,  North  St 
Andrew's  Street. 

29.  At  Lyons,  France,  Mr  John  Honyman, 
merchant  in  London,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Patrick 
Honyman,  Esq.  of  Grsemsay. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  Robert  Johnston. 

—  At  Livilands,  the  Rev.  James  Bain,  LL.D. 
of  Livilands. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mr  George  Beattie,  writer. 

—  At  Boreham,  Sussex,  CoL  John  Cam^e, 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  South- 
esk,  Batt. 

30.  At  New  Saughton,  James  Watson,  Esq.  of 
Saughton. 

31.  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

Lately.  On  her  passage  from  India,  Jane,  ddest 
daughter  of  James  Bums,  Esq.  yoimgest  son  of 
the  Ayrshire  Poet. 

—  At  Henfield,  Sussex,  Martha  Louisa,  wife  of 
Edward  Ollerenshaw,  Esq.  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased Lieut-Colonel  Francis  Robson,  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  formerly  wife  of  the 
late  Captain  Little,  92d  regiment  of  foot. 

—  In  Portland  Place,  London,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Templeton. 

—  At  his  seat,  Willesley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Ge- 
neral Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart.  G.  C.  B.  late 
Colonel  of  the  12th  regiment  of  foot,  Ace. 

—  At  Grenada,  in  his  43d  year,  A.  F.  Webster, 
Esq.  His  corpse  weighed  555  pounds,  or  within 
five  pounds  of  40  stone. 

—  At  Teddington,  Middlesex,  Mr  Sergeant 
MarshalL  A  fortnight  previous  to  his  death,  he 
presided  at  the  Chester  Assises. 

—  At  St  Petersburgh,  the  Abbe  Lemeny,  who 
taught  Buonaparte  mathematics  in  the  school  of 
Brienne. 

Oc^  I.  At  the  Manse  of  Barrie,  Uie  Rev.  David 
Sim,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  48th  of  his 
ministry. 

—  Euza  Ann,  infant  daughter  of  James  Simp- 
son, Esq.  advocate. 

—  General  Dussaux,  aged  75. 

2.  At  his  house,  Charlotte  Square,  Colonel  Ro- 
bert Wright,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Doon  Foot  Mill,  Mr  David  Watt,  miller, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  school-feUow 
with  the  celebrated  Robert  Bums,  and  was  the 
last  person  baptized  in  Alloway  Kirk. 

—  At  James's  Place,  Leith  Links,  Mrs  New- 
bigging,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Newbigging,  wine- 
merchant 

3.  At  Musselburgh,  James  Inglis,  Esq.  late  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

—  At  Charlesfield,  Mary,  fifth  daughter  of 
Thomas  Farquharson,  Esq. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  George  Wilson,  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  FarneL 

—  At  Rassay  House,  James  Macleod,  Esq.  of 
Rassay. 

4.  At  Auchlochan,  Mrs  Brown,  relict  of  James 
Brown,  Esq.  of  Auchlochan. 

—  At  Ingestre,  Staffordshire,  in  the  23d  year 
of  her  age,  Frances  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

—  At  Letham  Cottage,  Fifeshire,  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam Duguid,  of  the  Marines. 
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6.  At  Aberdeen^  Jolm  Ofiok,  di|*  ^  Orrak. 
^    —  At  Crossflatts,  near  LinUthgoir,  hlntmdtir 
Learmonth,  Esq.  of  Crossflats. 

-r  In  his  son's  house.  Great  Kii^  SlMCl^  John 
Home,  Esq.  of  Stirkoke. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  Mr  Edwaid  Whighan.  Itar  ••• 
veral  years  Provost  of  that  Irarafa,  agied  7%, 

•—  At  Greenock,  Mr  James  Duncan,  nmdaant* 

8.  At  MosleyhiU,  William  Ewart,  Esq.  mar- 
chant,  Liverppcd. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  John  Chambers  Hunter  of 
Auchires. 

—  At  his  seat,  in  Dorset,  the  Right  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Bond,  one  of  his  Majesty^  Privy  Conncil* 
and  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

9.  At  Newington,  Mrs  Jean  Vemor,  wife  of 
James  Skinner,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Mayfield,  Louisa  Cameron,  ddest  daugh- 
ter of  Patriae  Robertson,  Esq.  Advocate. 

—  At  Ratho,  Mrs  Curtis,  relict  of  Mr  Charies 
Curtis,  surgeon,  Edinbui^h. 

12.  Here,  Mrs  Douglas,  relict  of  the  late  Geo. 
Douglas,  minister  of  Tain. 

— •  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  BalCsor. 

13.  After  three  days'  illness,  at  HartwooJ- 
house,  aged  20,  the  Hon.  Frederkdc  liaaeellea, 
sixth  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Harewood. 

— >  At  his  houses  at  Bungay,  SufMk,  Mi^oit- 
GeneralKdso. 

1&  At  Oxenford  Castle,  Harriet,  Lady  HamO- 
ton  Dalrymple,  wife  of  Iieut.-C3cmend  Sit  John 
Hamilton,  Bart. 

— .  At  Denboig,  Fifeshire,  General  Nesbit  Bal- 
four, Colonel  of  the  39th  Foot 

17.  At  Crai^e  Manse,  James,  ddest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Stirhng. 

—  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  John 
Mitchell,  Esq.  late  Consul-General  in  Norway. 

—  At  Gla^w,  in  the  80th  year  of  Ms  age,  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Jamieson,  of  the  Scottish  E^oopal 
Chanel 

IsTAt  GiflTord,  East  LothiaQ,  Mr  James  Mar- 
tin Wriffht,  late  Commander  of  tiie  ddp  Corn- 
wall, ofLiverpooL 

—  At  Parknill,  near  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  Miss  Sa- 
rah Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  late  Wuliam  Ha- 
milton, Esq.  of  Craighlaw. 

— '  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Guild,  rdlct  of  John  Guild, 
Esq.  merchant  there,  aged  77  years. 

—  At  Candia,  Stirlinjrahire,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  Matthew  Ross,  iBsq.  Dean  of  the  Faculty ' 
of  Advocates. 

19.  At  Glasgow,  Eneas  Morrison,  Esq. 

20.  At  Seatown,  near  Arbroath,  Tliomas  Renny 
Strachan,  Esq.  of  Tarrie. 

—  At  Callander,  John  Campbell  Ma^ulane, 
son  to  Captain  Macfarlane,  half-pay  91st  R^gt. 

21.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  7l8t  year 
of  his  a{(e.  He  gave  employment  to  every  laboiu'- 
er  in  ms  neighbourhood  who  was  disposed  to 
work;  and  thus  dispensed  charity  with  an  un- 
sparing Hand,  in  the  best  of  all  mod^  oi  admini- 
stering it,  by  promoting  industry.  For  the  em- 
ployment and  improvement  of  the  poor  and  pa- 
rish of  Ashridge,  Herts,  he  left  6000L  per  annum 
for  ever. 

—  In  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh,  MrsBrother- 
ston,  aged  66. 

Lately t  At  Bath,  Jamaica,  Alex.  Mill,  Esq.  of 
Castle  Gordon. 

^  At  Cork,  Peter  Kelly,  Esq.  M.  D.  surgeon, 
R.  N.  Oculist  to  the  Cork  Eye  Dispensary,  and 
late  physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  New  Blarket, 
county  of  Cork. 

—  At  Priory  Cotti^fe,  St  Andrews,  Charles  Mae- 
arthy  Moodie,  the  mfant  son  of  Lieut^-Colonel 
Robert  Moodie. 
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THE  CHANCELLOR  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.* 

In  this  Magazine  a  great  deal  has  — set  themselves  to  the  condderation 

already  been  said^  toucmng  the  attacks  of  this  very  delicate  matter — and  more 

to  which  the  Chancellor  has  been  sub-  especially  to  the  author  of  the  above* 

jected  in  consequence  of  the  procedure  mentioned  article  in  the  Edinbur^ 

adopted  by  him  in  regard  to  certain  re-  Review^  (Mr  Henry  Brougham  ?) 

cent  works  of  a  supposed  immoral  and  As  '^  pamphlets  never  circulate/* 

libellous  tendency.    So  far  as  the  ge-  we  may  do  a  service  to  this  new  au« 

neral  sense  and  reason  of  the  matter  thor  by  quoting  from  his  produetioa 

were  concerned^  we  believe  the  remarks  some  of  those  passages^  whicn  we  think 

(of  Mr  Tickler^  on  the  article  in  the  more  particuhurly  entitled  to  the  praise 

Edinburgh  Review  for  May  last^  were  of  distinct  and  conclusive  argument^ 

accepted  as  suffioiently  conclusive.  The  embodied  in'  clear  and  temperate  lan^ 

writer  of  those  remarks^  however^  ex-  guage.    We  shall  suppose  our  reader 

cused  himself  from  pursuing  the  case  to  have  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's  ar- 

into  many  of  its  more  technical  mi-  ticlo,  and  that  of  Mr  T.  before  him  <»i 

nutis,  on  the  ground  of  Jiis  want  of  his  table^  and  proceed  at  once  to  what, 

skill  in  the  actual  authorities  of  the  if  these  writings  have  been  understood, 

English  courts.  An  English  lawyer  of  can  require  no  farther  preface  here, 

very  competent  talent  and  acquirement  And  first — see  how  triumphantly 

has  stepped  forth  to  fill  up  the  blank  our  friend's  argument,  in  column  se* 

thus  left ;  and  while  it  cannot  but  ex-  cond  of  page  214  of  this  Magazine  for 

cite  some  surprize  to  find  how  closely  August  ust,  is  established  by  this  Eng- 

Mr  T's  views,  derived  from  the  exer-r  lish  lawyer  at  the  very  outset  of  his 

cise  of  common  sense,  are  identified  Tract. 

with  those  to  which  this  author's  pro-  «  xhg  grgt  remedy  which  the  proprietor 

fessional  studies  have  led,  and  which  ^f  ^  work  has,  against  one  who  pirates  it, 

the  expressed  results  of  those  studies  ig  by  action  at  law ;  a  remedy  which  is 

establish  on  an  immoveable  and  un-  not»  as  the  reviewer  supposes,  without 

questionable  foundation,  a  lesson  of  its  use,  such  actions  being,  in  fact,  often 

some  importance  is  at  the  same  time  brought.     It  is,  however,  in  many  cases 

given  to  all  those  who  have  with  less  extremely  imperfect  The  Court  of  Chan- ^ 

modbsty,  less  sagacity,  and  at  least  as  eery  has  therefore  assumed  jarisdictioo, 

little  positive  knowledge  as  our  friend  to  lend  its  more  extensive  powers  to  the 


•  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  cases  relating  to  Libellous 
and  Immoral  Publications ;  with  Remarks  on  an  Article  in  the  £}dinburgh  Review  for 
May,  1823.     London  :  Joseph  Butterworth  and  Son,  43,  Fleet- Street.  1823. 

See  also  Tickler's  Letter  on  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  Blackwood,  No.  liXXIX.,  and 
his  Letter  on  the  Quarterly  Review  in  No.  IJII.  (July,  1822.) 
Vol.  XIV.  4K 
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protection  of  the  right  which  the  law  has  cannot  crush  the  trade  of  those  who  spe- 

f^en,  by  issuing  an  injunction  to  restrain  cuLate  in  vice  and  crime,  it  divests  it  of 

the  publication.    I'liis  is  one  of  those  in-  its  chief  attractions,  by  rendering  it  ha- 

stances  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  zardOus  and  unprofitable, 

interferes,  7w/ m;x)/i  a/i^  of  the  peculiar  doc-  "  It  is  true,  that  in  the  consideration 

trhies  of  eqmty,  but  for  tlie  purpose  of  of  cases  of  this  sort,  the  mind  may  be 

giving  effect  to  a  legal  riglu ;   upon  the  embarrassed,  by  seeing  that  the  defen- 

gpound'that  such  a  right  exists,  but  that  dant,  himself  one  of  the  offending  par- 

the  law  does  not  furnish  it  with  an  ade-  ties,  is  petmittei  to  urge  a  defence  found- 

quate  remedy.     Ilencc  the  party  calling  ed  on  his  own  misdeeds,  and  to  exonerate 

for  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  jurisdic-  himself  from  one  charge,  by  shewing  that 

tion  in  his  favour,  must  first  prove  the  he  is  liable  to  another.     The  reviewer 

e^iistence  of  the  legal  right,  for  which  he  has  adbpted  this  objection^  talks  of  the 

desires  protection.     If  he  foil  in   this  defendant  being  estopped  from  this  line 

proof,  the  Court  cannot  act ;  if  the  proof  of  argument,  and  alludes  to  the  raaxiniy 

be   defective,  he   must  supply  what  is  tliat  a  man  shall  not  take  advantage  of 

wanting ;  if  in  attempting  to  establish  his  own  wrong,  as  if  he  supposed  it  to 

his  right,  lie  only  makes  out  a  case  in-  forbid  such  a  defence.  (1)  BxU  nothing  can 

volved  ill' doubt,  he   must  clear  away  ba  a.  more  complete  jyervenion  of  this  nuunnif 

those  doubts  before  he  can  entitle  him-  than  to  apjyly  it  to  one  who  insists  tfpon  the 

self  to  relief.     Now  there  can  be  no  co-  criminaJity  of  the  act,  not  as  conferring  any 

pyright  in  a  work  of  pernicious  tendency ;  right  upon  himself,  but  as  taking  away  the 

the  author  or  publisher  cannot  maintain  uight  of  the  complaining  paety.  When 

an  action  upon  it.  If,  therefore,  the  work  the  courts  refuse  to  relieve  the  plaintiff 

is  found  to  be  of  this  description,  an  in-  on  the  ground  of  the  impure  origin  of  his 

junction  cannot  be  granted ;  if,  upon  in-  alleged  right,  it  is  not  out  of  any  favour  to 

spection,  it  does  not  appear  clear  that  its  the  defendant ;  U  is  not  because  he  has  any 

diaracter  is  innocent^  it  foHows  that  it  is  right,  but  because  the  pUdnJtiff  hat  NONE, 

doubtful  whether  the  author  or  publisher  When  the  plaintiflTs  title  is  found  defec- 

lias  any  legal  right;  and  while  this  con-  tive,  the  action  necessarily  falls  to  the 

tinues  doubtful,  the  Court  of  Chancery  ground.    No  farther  inquiry  as  to  either 

will  not  interfere  in  his  favour ;  it  will  party  is  called  for.     It  is  not  necessary 

not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  right  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  dif- 

which  he  claims,  until  it  is  shewn  that  ferent  gradations  of  tlieir  guilt.  Whatever 

he  possesses  it.  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  may  have 

.  '*  This  principle,  familiarly  expressed  been,  if  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  com- 

by  saying  that  a  man  shall  not  take  ad-  plain  of  it  as  an  injury  to  him,  a  Court 

vantage  of  his  own  wrong,  or  that  one  which  has  only  cognizance  of  eivil  inju- 

who  seeks  relief  must  come  into  Court  ries  must  stay  its  hand.  Both  parties  may 

with  clean. hands,  is  most  commonly  jex-  be  liable  in  another  court,  and  in  anodwr 

emplified  in  cases  arising  out  of  contracts,  form  of  proceeding,  to  the  puniriuaent 

the  subject-matter  of  which  is  illegal  or  due  to  the  offence  of  which  they  are 

immoral ;  it  holds  equally  with  regard  to  jointly  guilty ;  but  if  it  appear  that  tlie 

a  claim  founded  upon  the  publication  of  defendant,  however  criminal,  has  done 

a  libel,  or  upon  any  other  breach  of  the  no  wrong  towards  the  plaintiff,  that  the 

law.   The  law  which  forbids  the  act  can-  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  be  invaded,  and 

not  consistently  recognize  it  as  conferrhig  no  property  to  be  injured,  the  only  ques- 

any  civil  right ;  and  it  wisely  judges  that  tion  which  the  Court  is  then  competent 

as  it  can  only  prevent  crime  by  visiting  to  consider  is  disposed  of.     It  matters 

it  with  punishment,  and  by  taking  away  not,  therefore,  whether  the  objection  is 

tiemptation,  one  of  the  most  effective  raised  by  the  Court  or  by  the  defendant 

Ixodes  of  keeping  men  within  the  line  of  himself.  From  whatever  quarter  it  comes, 

duty,  is  to  prevent  them  from  reaping  when  it  is  made  apparent,  it  must  pre- 

the  advantages  which  they  expect  to  de-  vail.  The  defendant  is  of  course  to  ezer- 

rive  from  tlieir  offences.     It  therefore  cise  his  own  discretion  in  his  defence, 

refhses  to  execute  agreements  that  are  and  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 

prohibited ;  and  declines  to  assist  an  au-  criminate  himself,  yet  there  is  no  law  to 

tbor  in  the  perception  of  the  '  unhallow-  prevent  him  from  taking  whatever  liber- 

ed  pfoiits*  which  he  promised  himself,  ties  lie  pleases  with  his  own  character, 

from  libelling  his  neighbour,  or  from  dis-  The  probability  is,  that  he  does  hipaself 

seminating  immorality  or  sedition.    If  it  no  injustice  ;  and  if  lie  be  indifferent  to 


(1)  Page  303. 
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infomy,  he  cannot  be  restrained  from  an  sated  by  giving  him  a  remedy  against  the 
avowal,  which,  while  rt  frees  him  from  defendant  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  in 
the  plaintiff's  claim,  aggravates  the  of-  the  interim.    But  reverse  the  case :  sup- 
fence  which  he  has  committed,  iinriiahes  pose  an  injunction  granted  upon  a  doubt- 
evidence  to  assist  in  his  prosecutiim,  ami  ful  title ;  that  tliose  doubts  turn  out  to  be 
insures  for  him,  if  convicted,  a  heavier  well  founded,  and  the  plaintiflTs  right  is 
weight  of  punishment."  disproved.:  no  reparation  can  tlien  be  inade 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  however,  to  the  defendant  for  having  been  deprived, 
without  combatting  this  doctrine  as  far  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  of  the  exercise 
as  regards  actions  at  law,  boldly  took  of  his  legal  rights.    It  is  the  act  of  the 
his  stand  on  the  position  that  a  donbi-  Court  b^  which  he  has  mtfered;  and  he  is 
/    fvl  title  is  enovgh  to  entitle  a  man  to  therefore  without  a  remedy  -.he  can  reco- 
crave  an  injunction  in  Chancery,   This  vcr  no  damages  for  his  loss :  he  can  have 
was  a  point  on  which  Mr  T.  could  do  ««  ^<^^^''t  of  thejrrojits  which  he  has  beci^ 
no  more  than  say,  that  the  Edinburgh  ir^ernnOed  from  making.     It  is  not  t  lerc- 
Reviewer  had  merely  made  an  asser-  ^^\^  ^  ^^^f^'  °^  f  ^"f ,  '^fj;^  f^^^- 
tion  without  adducing  any  proof.  But  J^^  ^«^  '^^  ^«"^t  t"?         ^  ZZTL 
the  present  writer  comes  wit^  different  '''  '\'  '^  'f  ^Tf,'''^\Z^^  !f  ^1'* 

armour.     In  the  first  place,  he  says,  ''V''^'^"'^T'fi"f^^^^^^ 
xi.  *   'r  xu     -ni'   \,       1.   T»     •            u  TQiiXms  an  umiru  which  It  CAHOOT  rearcss* 
that  if  the  Echnburgh  Reviewer  be  y^  a^^^early  fase(2)  where  the  right  of 
right,  all  Chancery  barnsters,  and  aU  ^^^  university  of  Oxford  to  print  bibles 
Chancery  sohcitors,  as  well  as  aU  Lord  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  j^  question,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Chancellors,   from    time  immemorial  Guildfortl,  though  his  own  opinion  in- 
have  been  wrong  in  practice  ;--fl/ihavc  alined  against  them,  only  dh-ected  a  trial 
been    combined  in   a  conspiracy  for  ^f  ^jjg  rjgj,t  at  law.    "  And  though  the 
scouting  tiie  claimants  befwe  that  plaintiffs  pressed  much  for  an  injunction, 
court,  because  aU  have  held  the  exact-  to  stay  the  University  printers  from  go- 
ly  opposite  doctrine.    But  what  is  the  ing  on  with  the  printing  bibles,  until  the 
reason  of  the  thing?  trial  had  settled  the  right,  yet  the  Lord 
"  To  consider  tlie  principle, upon  which  Keeper  refused  to  grant  it,  in  regard  that 
injunctions  should  be  applied :  it  is  clear,  in  case  the  right  should  be  found  with 
in  the  first  place,  that  jt  would  be  an  ex-  them,  they  would  by  such  proiiibitionTe- 
tremely  strong  measure  to  restrain  a  per-  ceive- a  prejudice,  that  he  couW  not  corn- 
son  from  the  enjoyment  of  property,  not  pensate  or  make  good  to  them."     "  A 
because  it  belongs  to  another,  but  be-  doubtful  legal  title,"  said  Lord  Mans- 
cause  another  is  attempting  to  make  out  field,  (3)  "  must  be  tried  at  law,  before 
that  it  is  his.     That  there  should  be  no  it  can  be  made  the  ground  of  an  injunc- 
right  without  a  remedy,  is  an  acknow-  tion.    Injunctions  of  this  kind  are  rightly 
ledged  truth;  it  is  equally >fit  that  there  and  properly  refused.     In  a  doubtful 
sliould  be  no  remedy  without  a  right.    It  case,  it  would  be  iniquity  to  grant 
lies  upon  him  who  complains  to  prove  them  :  because,  ^  it  should  come  dkt  that 
his  title ;  if  he  has  only  lialf  proved  it,  the  plaintiff'  has  no  legal  title,  the  d^endant 
and  thrown  uncertainty  upon  the  case,  is  injured  by  the  injunction,  and  can 
the  Court  is  presented  with  a  choice  of  have  no  reparation." 
difficulties.    The  defendant  may  be  in-  These  principles  apply  with  peculiar 
jured  by  granring  the  injunction ;  the  ^j,j  overwhelming  power  to  cases  of 
plaintiff  by  withholding  it.    When  these  patents  and  copyrights,  «  where  the 
probabilities  are  balanced,  the  grounds  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^       the  privilege 
upon  which  the  practice  of  enjoining  was  ^^  exclusive  sale,  to  restrain  others  is 
introduced  no  longer  apply.    A  junsdic.  ^      .^  the  plan&ff  for  the  time  a// £*«< 
turn  whch  has  for  us  defect  to  stop  a  mam-  «.^  ^^^^.^  ^^             ^^   ^  ^^  ^^j^ 
fest  wrong,  aught  na  to  beexercuedmacase  ^bove  all,  in  regird  to  a  new  book,  it 
cohere  U  is  asWcdy  toco^nmU  as  to  prevent  evident  that  to  restrain  a  man  from 
injustice.     Ihis  consideration  alone  would  J^  eyiuc"^  »-"»»'  *^ /'T  ~    2«*  «./.»^i1.i> 
mike  the  Court  stand  neuter ;  but  there  \aymg  the  benefit  of  the  first  pomJar 
is  another  of  equal  weight;    The  eml  that  thirst  and  curiosity,  is  often,  and  al- 
TTuzy  arise  Jhm  refusing  an  ir^nctwn  the  ways  may  be,  to  deprive  him  ^  every- 
Court  has  thejH»v^  oflemedyilg :  the  other  thing.  Yet  if  be  has  been  so  depnved 
u  wUhout  redress.   If  a  plaintiff,  unable  to  in  consequence  of  an  injunction,  l»e 
obtain  an  injunction,  succeeds  in  esta-  can  have,  as  Lord  Manstield  says  ex- 
blishing  his  claino,  the  delay  is  oompen.  pressly,  no  reparation. 


(2)  Hills  V.  University  of  Oxford,  1  Vcm.  27o.  C3)  4  Burr.  2400. 
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**  There  is  much  plaiisihility  in  the  ar-    terms,  in  the  first  book  usually  put  int© 


giiment,  that,  pending  the  litigation,  the 
I>roperty  should  be  preserved  for  the  be- 
nefit of  both  parties.  The  Fronch  sys- 
tem, alluded  to  by  the  Reviewer,  of  im- 
pounding the  whole  impression  till  the 
character  of  the  work  is  determined,  in 
other  respects  highly  objectionabIe,would, 
by  imposing  the  same  terms  on  all,  ac- 
complish this  purpose  fairly.  But  it  would 
be  a  singular  mode  of  preserving  the  pnh- 
pertj/,  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  one  party f 
*nd  allow  the  other  to  waste  and  exhaust  it 


the  hands  of  a  student  of  the  practice  of 
courts  of  equity.  (4)  The  cases  decided 
upon  this  ground  are  numberless.  In 
twaupon  patents  granted  by  tlie  Crown,(5) 
the  validity  of  which  was  questioned. 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford  declined  enjoin- 
ing, till  they  had  been  tried  at  law :  he 
could  not,  he  said,  *  grant  an  injunction 
in  any  case  but  where  a  man  has  a  plain 
right  to  be  quieted  in  it.'  (6)  The  rule 
of  requiring  a  legal  right  to  be  made  clear 
by  a  trial  at  law,  before  granting  an  in- 


at  pleasure;  to  suffer  it  to  he  rendered  va-     junction  upon  it,  was  frequently  acted 


lueless,  and  to  put  the  profit  into  the  pockets 
of  him,  wliose  right  to  ii  is  as  doubtful  as  that 
of  his  oj}ponent. 

"  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  rule 
partly  originating  in  consideration  fbr  the 
defendant's  interest,  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  one,  who  having  pirated  a  book, 
alleges  it  to  be  of  immoral  tendency. 
But  it  is  for  the  criminal  courts  to  deal 
with  such  conduct  according  to  its  de- 
merits. InfaTYums  as  the  party  may  be,  the 
ciml  tribunals  have  no  power  to  jninish  him ; 
they  cannot  look  at  the  criminality  of  an 
act,  except  when  an  application  for  their 
assistance  is  founded  upon  it.  i^  a  rnan 
thinks  JU  to  deal  in  libels,  the  Court  of  Chan' 
eery  is  not  the  Court  to  interfere  with  his 
business,  and  any  approach  to  a  power  so 
dangerous  and  uncanMitutional,  cannot  be 
too  much  deprecated.  If  where  an  injunc- 
tion has  been  granted  to  restrain  the  sale 
joi  a  book,  it  turns  out  to  be  libellous,  and 
therefore  not  the  subject  of  property,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  have  been  guilty 
of  an  improper  encroachment  on  the  au- 
thority of  other  courts ;  it  wUl  have  un~ 
jusdy  iriflicled  on  the  defendant,  a  punish" 
ment  in  addition  to  that  jnrovidedbythelaw; 
and  it  wiU  with'  equal  injustice  liave  reward- 
ed  the  plaintiff'  for  t1^  offence  he  has  com- 
milted, 

"  To  revert  to  the  general  proposition, 
that  a  doubtful  legal  right  is  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  plaintiff  to  an  injunction ;  it 
will  be  useful  to  notice  a  few  of  the  au- 
thorities bearing  upon  it,  which  have 
escaped  the  search  of  the  reviewer.  He 
would  have  found  it  laid  down  in  express 


on  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwick.(7) 
In  a  doubtful  case,  (8)  between  two  pa- 
tentees. Lord  Northington  refused  to  in- 
terfere by  injunction.  In  two  cases,  (9) 
in  which  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
a  perpetual  cop3rrigfat  was  discussed,  he 
refused  to  enjoin  till  after  trial,  statmg 
that  the  point  was  of  too  much  difficulty 
and  consequence  to  be  decided  without 
tlie  opinion  of  the  judges.  He  pursued 
the  same  course  in  the  great  case  of  MiU 
kir  V.  Taylor :  ( 10)  after  the  decision  oS  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  injunction 
was  granted.  (11)  Lord  Thurlow,  witk 
dbaracteristic  vigour  of  expression,  has 
thus  laid  down  the  rule :  '  The  power 
the  Court  exercises  to  grant  injunetions 
is  great,  and  therefore  it  is  cautions  hom 
it  exercises  so  large  a  power ;  and  I  will 
follow  my  predecessors.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  Court  will  not  grant  an  injunc- 
tion upon  particular  circumstances^  but  I 
am  far  from  thinking,  that  when  a  right 
is  doubtful,  the  Court  will  grant  an  ii»- 
j  unction.  This  case  arises  upon  the  con- 
struction of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
is  doubtful,  whether  the  deloidants  have 
a  right  to  make  a  cut  or  not ;  yet  as  it  is 
not  clear  the  defendants  have  not  exem 
cised  the  power  given  by  the  Act,  I  will 
not  interfere.  Therefore  take  nothing 
by  the  motion.'  (12)— The  decisions  of 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  might  peiw 
haps  be  excepted  to  by  the  Reviewer,  but 
they  will  at  least  shew  that  he  is  niistakeB 
in  supposing  his  Lordship  to  be  an  au^ 
thority  against  himself.  In  refusing  an 
injunction  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  tli« 


(4)  "  WheYe  the  title  is  doubtful,  or  disputed,  as  between  devisee  and  heir  at  law,  or 
otherwise,  an  injunction  wiU  not  be  granted."  Maddock*s  Chancery  Practice,  voL  i,  p. 
138,  2d  edition. 

(5)  Anon.  1  Vern.  120.   East  India  Company  v.  Sandys,  ibid,  127. 
(6)  1.  Vern.  120.        (7)  Whitchurch  v.  Hide,  2  Atk.  391.    Lord  Tenham  xr.  Her- 
hert,  ibid.  483.    Anon.  2  Ves.  sen.  414. 

(8)  Baskett  v.  Cunningham,  2  Eden,  137* 

(9)  Osborne  v.  Donaldson.    Milhur  v.  Donaldson,  2  Eden,  327. 

(10)  Reg.  Lib.  B.  1765,  folio  325.  (11)  See  4  Bur.  2408. 

(I2>  Pidd  v.  Jackson,  2  Dick,  599. 
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first  year  after  his  elevation  to  the  seals,  guess  is  turned  into  something  very 

Lord  Eldon  said,  *  The  Court  ought  not  different  fVom  a  guess,  by  the  passage 

to  grant  an  injunction  unless  there  is  po-  we  are  about  to  quote,  in  reference  to 

sitive  evidence  of  actual  title.'  (13)     Tn  the  ^o^  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown^ 

the  first  case  (14)  in  which  the  subject  &c.     In  treating  of  the  differences 

of  the  copyright  of  libellous  publications  which  exist  between  the  cases  of  a  pa« 

came  under  his  consideration,  another  tent  and  the  copyright,  he  thus  express 

question  was  also  raised,  depending  on  g^g  himself:—- 

the  legal  effect  of  an  agreement,  and  in  «  xhey  differ  in  this,  that  a  patent 

perfect  conformity  with  the  usual  prin-  ^^gt  receive  the  fiu  of  the  law  officers 

ciple,  the  injunction  was  refused  till  that  ©f  the  crown,  whox  duty  Uisto  reject  U  ^ 

point  should  be  tried  at  law.   In  cases  of  improper,  and  that  it  is  open  to  any  one^ 

trespass,  to  which,  in  modem  times,  the  entering  a  caveat,  to  contest  the  grant 

remedy  of  injunction  has  been  extended,  before  it  passes  the  great  seal.     These 

the  rule  of  requiring  a  clear  legal  title  is  previous  sanctions,  though  far  from  beuig 

evenmorestrictlyobserved.  'The Court,*  conclusive,  afford  some  presumption  in 

says  the  Lord  ChanceUor, «  has  certainly  favour  of  its  validity,  and  perhaps  may 

proceeded  to  extend  injunctions  to  tres-  hgy^  had  some  influence,  together  with 


pass,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  ever  grant- 
ed on  that  head,  where  the  fact  of  the 
plaintiff's  title  to  the  property  on  which 
waste  was  committed,  was  disputed  by 
the  answer.'  (15)  Thus  where  the  title 
to  land,  depending  on  the  validity  of  a 
will,  is  disputed  between  the  heir  and  de- 
visee, an  injunction  to  restrain  the  party 
in  possession,  insisting  on  his  right,  from 
cutting  timber,  will  not  be  granted.  (16) 
The  implicit  deference  of  an  Edinburgh 


the  respect  alwa3rs  paid  to  usage  and  long 
possession,  in  establishing  the  practice^ 
by  which,  when  there  has  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  exclusive  enjoyment  on 
the  part  of  a  patentee,  the  Court  of  Chan^ 
eery,  though  the  legal  validity  of  his  pa* 
tent  may  be  doubtful,  continues  his  pos* 
session,  by  granting  an  injunction  pend* 
ing  the  litigation.  Tliis  is  done  only 
when  there  has  been  what  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  terms,  <  a  reasowMy  long  and  undit* 


Reviewer  is  due  to  the  authonty  of  Lord  p^i^  possession  under  colour  of  the  patent  ;* 
Erskine.  His  Lordship's  view  of  the  na.  «  ^^  exclusive  possession  of  some  dunu 
tiire  of  the  title,  which  justifies  an  injunc-  tion.'  In  such  cases,  it  is  thought  less 
tion,  may  be  collected  from  the  case  of  hazardous  to  extend  for  a  short  time  long- 
Gumey  v.  Longman,  (17)  where  the  de-  gr,  the  exclusive  enjoyment  which  the  de- 
fendant was  restrained  from  publishing  fendants  have  acquiesced  in,  than  to  al- 
the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  the  House  of  Iq^  \t  at  once  to  be  put  an  end  to,  when  it 
Lords  having  conferred  the  privilege  of  may  turn  out  to  have  been  well  founded, 
printing  it  upon  the  plamtiff.  He  would  «  The  want  of  strict  analogy  between 
not,  he  said,  have  granted  the  injunction,  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  subject,  and 


unless  he  had  had  a  strong  Impression; 
that  he  should  continue  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. *  In  this  case,'  he  proceeded,  '  if 
there  had  been  no  direct  precedent,  I 
should  not  have  granted  the  injunction, 


that  of  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  tbo 
difficulty  of  fixing  with  precision  what 
length  of  enjo3rment  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient, have  led  to  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  practice.  (19)  But  whether 


notwithstanding  the  strong  practice  of     vvell  founded  or  not,  it  is  limited  to  those 


the  House  of  Lords,  witliout  taking  the 
opinion  of  a  Court  of  Law ;  according  to 
the  authorities  upon  which  I  insisted  in 
the  case  of  Bruce  t;.  Bruce,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ought  not,  unless  a  clear  legal 
title  is  established,  to  grant  an  injunc- 
tion.' "  (18) 

What  follows,  however,  in  regard  to 
patents f  is  still  more  deserving  of  the 
closest  attention.  Our  friend  Mr  T. 
asked  '*  if  they  could  shew  any  protec- 
tion of  a  patent  poison  ?"  This  shrewd 


patents  under  which  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued enjoyment.  With  recent  patenUf 
unconfirmed  by  lime,  the  pbjctjcs  is  tbm 
REFEBSs,  '  When  the  patent,'  says  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  <  is  but  of  yesterday, 
and  upon  an  application  being  made  for 
an  injunction,  it  is  endeavoured  to  be 
shewn  in  opposition  to  it,  that  there  is 
no  good  specification,  or  otherwise  that 
the  patent  ought  not  to  have  been  grant- 
ed, the  Court  will  not,  from  its  own  no* 
tions  respecting  the  matter  in  dispute 


(1.3)  Davies  v.  Leo,  G  Ves.  787* 

(14)  Waloott  V.  Walker,  7  Ves.  1.  (16)  19  Ves.  147. 

(16)  19  Ves.  155.  Smith  v.  Collyer,  8  Ves.  89.  See  Hanson  v.  Gardiner,  7  Ves.  305. 

(17)  13  Vos.  493.  (18)  13  Ves.  507. 

(19)  See  Evanses  Collection  of  SUtutes,  voL  li.  p.  0. 
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act  upon  the  presumed  validity  or  invali-  them,— it  becomes  ludicrous  to  hear  it 
dity  of  the  patent,  without  the  right  ha-  spoken  of,  as  if  it  gave  some  substantial 
ving  been  ascertained  by  a  previous  trial ;  security  against  the  jeopardy  of  doubts, 
but  will  send  the  patentee  to  law,  and  and  as  if  it  bore  any  comparison,  in  point 
oblige  him  to  establish  the  validity  of  his  of  efficacy,  to  an  injunction.  It  leaves  ft 
patent  in  a  court  of  law,  before  it  will  give  open  to  the  other  party  to  persist  in  the 
htm  the  benefit  of  an  injunction.*  (20) —  invasion  of  the  supposed  right,  and  gives 
Whenever  a  case  shall  arise,  depending  no  security  for  ultimate  reimbursement, 
on  the  doubtful  tendency  of  a  work,  after  The  defendant,  in  the  event  of  the  plain- 
a  long  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  copy-  tiflTs  succeeding,  would  always  be  coin- 
right  by  tile  author,  the  Court  will  be  pelled  to  exhibit  his  accounts,  for  the 
called  on  to  consider  whether  the  excep-  purpose  of  estimating  the  profits  which 
tion,  in  the  case  of  patents,  to  the  usual  he  has  made ;  and  the  only  possible  utl- 
rule,  extends  also  to  literary  productions,  lity  of  this  order  is,  that  it  prevents  him 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  obvious  that  it  in  that  case  from  setting  up  the  libsurd 
could  not  in  any  way  be  applied  to  the  pretence  of  his  having  kept  no  accounts, 
recent  cases  on  cop3nright,  in  which  the  It  is  in  fact  the  mere  shadow  of  a  reme- 
pirate  has  followed  the  publisher  so  close-  dy ;  and  if  a  plaintiff,  failing  in  an  appli- 
ly,  that  the  exclusive  possession  has  cation  for  an  injunction,  thinks  it  ^worth 
scarcely  existed  at  all.  In  the  last  in-  while  to  ask  for  such  a  direction  to 
stance  of  the  kind  (Don  Juan,  Cantos  6,  the  defendant,  it  is  only  because  it  indi- 
7,  and  8),  so  rapid  was  the  printing,  that  cates  that  the  Court  does  not  wholly  re- 
the  appearance  of  the  original  and  spu-  nounce  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  thinks 
rious  editions  was  almost  contemporane-  it  possible  that  he  may  succeed.  In  the 
ous,  and  the  injunction  was  applied  for  last  of  the  cases  now  under  discussion,  a 
within  a  very  few  days  after  tlie  first  pub-  direction  for  the  defendant  to  keep  an  ac- 
lication.  A  rule,  founded  on  long  posses-  count  formed  part  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
sion,  has  but  little  connection  with  such  lor's  order  dissolving  the  injunction.  If 
oases.  What  resemblance  do  they  bear  desired  by  the  plaintiff,  it  would  of  course 
to  the  case  of  Bolton  and  Watt*s  patent,  be  always  granted,  unless  the  opinion  of 
exclusively  enjoyed  for  twenty-three  years,  the  Court  was  very  strongly  and  decided- 
and  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament  ly  against  him." 
extending  the  term?"  It  is  painful  to  omit  the  elaborate 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  could  not  argument,  by  which  all  that  the  Re- 
but be  struck  ^vith  the  similarity  of  viewer  had  done  in  anything  like  the 
procedure  in  regard  to  new  books  and  shajje  of  quoting  positive  authorities 
recent  patents:  but  he  endeavoured  in  his  own  favour,  is  for  ever  demolish- 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  telling  us,  ed,  (vide  p.  19—29  inclv*,')  But  we 
tbat  must,  as  much  as  possible,  confine  our- 

«  In  a  case  of  a   new  patent,  where  selves  to  what  unprofessional  readers 

an  injunction  was  refused,  *  Lord  Eldon  will  understand,  and  so  come  we  at 

in  the  interim,  held  the  defendant  to  an  once  to  the  case  of  theatrical  injunc- 

account  of  every  shilling  which  he  had  tions. 

drawn  from  the  alleged  violation  of  tliat  "  Nor  are  the  cases  upon  the  ques- 

which  eventually  proved  to  be  no  right  at  tion,  whether  theatrical  representation  be 

all  ;*  and  a  little  further,  he  adds,  *  We  an  infringement  of  copyright,  at  all  more 

liave  no  hint,  therefore,  in  this  analogous  favourable  to'  the  reviewer.     When  the 

case,  of  leaving  property  to  the  jeopardy  point  was  looked  upon  as  clear,  injunc- 

of  a  doubt.*    Now,  certainly,  if  tliis  hold-  tions  were  granted :  when  it  was  found 

Ing  to  account  were,  as  from  the  language  to  be  doubthil,  they  ceased.   It  appeared 

employed  the  reader  might  suppose,  some  so  reasonable  that  the  author  alone  should 

process  by  which  the  defendant  was  to  enjoy  this  mode  of  deriving  profit  from 

reader  an  account  of  his  profits,  pay  them  his  work,  that  no  doubt  appears  to  have 

over,  or  deposit  them  in  court,  it  might  suggested  itself  at  first,  as  to  the  legality 

justify  the  reviewer  in  attaching  impor-  of  the  prevailing  usage  and  understand- 

tance  to  it    But  when  it  is  known  that  ing :    the   injunctions  were  accordingly 

It  is  only  an  order  to  the  defendant  to  do  granted.  But  when  in  the  case  of  Murray  v. 

that,  which  of  course  he  does  without  Elliston,  the  point  was  raised  and  argued 

being  ordered, — to  keep  an  account  of  by  the  defendant*s  counsel,  and  it  was 

his  dealings  in  his  own  books,  without  made  apparent  that  the  right  was  far  from 

giving  any  one  even  a  right  to  inspect  clear,  the  result  was,  that  the  Lord  Cban- 


C20)  3  Mer.  C24. 
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cellor  referred  it  to  a  court  of  law:  in  tlie 
meantiine  he  dissolved  the  injunction.; 
and  Marino  Faliero  continued  on  the 
stage,  and  terminated  its  theatrical  ca- 
reer before  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  (21)  had  pronounced  its 
representation  to  be  lawful.  The  his- 
tory of  this  question  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  rule,  that  a  doubtful  right  wUl 
not  support  aa  injunction.'* 

The  arguments  which  this  writer 
uses,  in  regard  to  the  oUedged  actual 
protection '  of  Ebellous  and  immoral 
writers  in  former  times,  have  been  al- 
most all  anticipated  by  Mr  T.'s  letter 
in  our  August  Number.  We  must, 
however,  make  room  for  these  few  ex- 
cellent sentences. 

"  It  has  never  been  intimated,  that  if 
the  general  design  and  tendency  of  a 
book  be  harmless,  it  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  property  by  a  few  slight 
trespasses  on  decorum,  by  an  occasional 
levity  or  coarseness  of  expression,  or  by 
trifliog  sallies  of  ill  humour.  (22)  The  wri- 
tings of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay,  which  are 
mentioned,  are  certainly  liable  to  such 
charges ;  but  they  could  not  be  accused 
of  making  it  their  peculiar  object  to  pro- 
pagate irreligion,  to  teach  men  to  dispute 
the  goodness  of  their  Creator,  or  to  un- 
dermine morality  by  destroying  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  state  of  retribution ;  nor 
could  it  be  said  that  they  were  written 
iu  a  tone  of  determined  profligacy,  stu- 
diously inculcating  licentiousness,  and 
laughing  away  every  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable sentiment.  It  is  besides  to  be 
considered,  that  the  temper  and  taste  of 
the  age  of  Pope  and  Swift  differed  widely 
on  tliese  points  from  that  which  now 
prevails.  The  reviewer  has  well  obser- 
ved, that  some  of  their  works  are  such  as 
no  person  with  the  least  pretension  to 
character  would  at  present  avow;  and 
the  remark  might  be  extended  to  many 
others  of  the  most  admired  writings  of 
the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
editors  of  Pope  have  been  greatly  censu- 
red in  the  present  age,  for  admitting  some 
of  these  pieces  to  a  place  in  their  collec- 
tions. Much  that  was  then  reckoned  the 
mere  playfulness  of  an  elegant  wit,  would 
now  be  denounced  as  offensive  to  decen- 


cy ;  and,  in  the  sam/s  way,  \Wiat  was  then 
the  common  style  U  controversy  and  of 
satire,  would  now  be  justly  condemned  as 
gross  scurrility.  It  must  be  admitted  and  la- 
mented, that  indecency  and  personal  abuse 
are  not  extinct  amongst  our  writers ;  but 
such  publications  are  now  differently  re- 
ceived ;  though  read,  they  are  universally 
reprobated;  they  never  appear  as  the 
productions  of  any  respectable  author ; 
and  even  the  publisher  has  been  known 
to  decline  placing  his  name  in  the  title- 
page.  Yet,  formerly,  men  of  talent  and 
reputation  did  not  blush  to  avow  such 
works,  and  apparently  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  estimation  in  society. 
This  altered  state  cf feeling  carries  with  it 
a  variation  in  the  practical  effect  of  the  law 
of  libel.  The  question  of  what  is  so  far 
prejudicial  to  public  morals  or  private 
character,  as  to  deserve  punishment,  be* 
ing  one  nk  capable  of  a  determination  by 
technical  rules,  and  being  therefore  Idk 
in  general  to  the  discretion  of  a  jury  ^  the 
decision  of  it  must  be  mmrdy  influenced  by 
the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  age,  li^ 
therefore,  it  were  true,  that  any  of  the 
works  referred  to,  as  having  received 
protection,  could  now  be  justly  deemed 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  it  would  still  bo 
quite  natural  Uiat  a  different  view  should 
formerly  have  been  taken  of  them," 

This  brings  U3  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion which  Mr  T.'s  sagacity  leapt 
to.  It  is  not  the  Chancellor's  faulty  if 
publishers,  by  craving  injunctions  to 
protect  their  books,  instead  of  institu- 
ting prosecutions  in  the  law  courts, 
voluntarily  make  him  their  jury :  and 
he,  acting  at  their  prayer  as  their  jury, 
must  act  like  a  jury ;  that  is,  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  of 
the  age  to  which  he  belongs ; — ^he  must 
embody  in  his  particular  decision  the 
general  decisions  of  living  intellect— 
that  intellect  of  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  he  himself  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  author  of 
this  very  valuable  tract  may  think  we 
have  made  rather  too  free  with  his 
pages.  To  say  truth,  could  we  have 
been  permitted  personal  access  to  him. 


(21)  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  C57. 
(22)  Thus,  in  one  case,  (Hime  v»  Dale,  2  Oampb.  27.  n.)  an  objection  was  raised  \o 
the  tendency  of  a  humorous  song,  containing  Uiese  lines : 

<  Though  Justice,  'Us  known. 
Can  see  through  a  niiU-«taMe, 
She  can't  see  tlirough  Abraham  Newland.' 

This  was  said  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  administration  of  justice,  but  the  argument  did 
not  prevail.  The  Court  did  not  think  of  applying  the  law  of  libel  to  a  mere  harmless 
jest;     It  was  compared  to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  one  of  the  works  alluded  to  above. 
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we  fibould  have  asitcd  his  leave  to  re-  alwajrs  exist,  and  there  will  alwqrs  be' 
print  the  whole  of  ;hem  without  mu-  ftmnd  persons  willing,  for  an  adequate 
Illation  or  comment, — and*  as  it  is^  he  remuneration,  to  employ  themselves  in 
must  just  be  contented  \vith  this  apo-  supplying,  exciting^  and  propigatiiig^  this 
logy ;  that  we  were  anxious  to  place  depraved  appetite.  By  talang  away  the 
what  he  has  done  under  the  eyes  of  prospect  of  gain,  they  are  diverted  to 
many  who  could  have  no  chance  of  some  more  honourable  course.  It  Is  im- 
seeing  the  pamphlet  itself.  We  feel  possible  to  say  to  what  extent  this  may 
in  the  lofty  character,  and  universal  already  have  operated.  It  is  often  seen, 
estimation,  of  the  present  Chancellor,     **^a*  ^^^  appearance  of  an  highly  success- 

ful  work,  by  stimulating  crowds  of  imita- 
tors, gives  a  new  direction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  If  such  had  been  the 
consequence  of  some  of  the  publications^ 
to  which  the  principle  in  question  has 
lately  been  applied,  it  is  certain  that 

ex- 
perienced a  serious  shock.  We  see  the 
application  of  the  law  to  those  individual 
works,  but  we  cannot  know  how  many 
aspirants  after  the  rewards  and  distinc- 
tions of  literature,  would,  if  the  law  had 
not  deterred  them,  have  adopted  the  same 
tone,  and  echoed  the  same  sentiments, 
varying  only  the  style  and  form,  so  as  to 
adapt  their  writings  to  the  tastes  and  ca* 
pacities  of  every  class.  The  more  adven- 
turous would  probably  have  struck  out 


all  the  interest  which  reverence  can 
inspire :  and — seeing  him  thoroughly, 
ana  effectually,  and  unanswerably, 
vindicated  from  a  long  sequence  of  ela- 
borate calumnies,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  attack  not  merely  the  judge  and  '""f Jf"  "^T  "»'*'"r?  "  ". '^^T"  ' 
theminister,butthehonestmin^dthe  P'*^''^  ™^"^«  ^^  "^^  ^«^  ^^* 
enlightened  gentleman—- we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  enable  all  our  readers, 
and  more  especiaUy  those  who  reside 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  only  mart 
of  pamphlets,  to  partake  our  gratifi- 
cation and  our  triumph. 

For  the  rest,  we  should  hope  that 
the  present  publication  may  be  recei- 
ved as  a  salutary  warning  by  Mr 
Brougham  himself,  and  by  certain  mi- 


nor spirits,  who,  without  anything  of    some  new,  and  yet  unknown  Ime  of  li- 


Mr  Brougham's  talents,  are  so  fond  of 
aping  Mr  Brougham's  insolence. 

As  for  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  next  time  he  admits  an 
attack,  openly  stigmatizing  the  Con^ 
duct,  and  casting  out  suspicious  hints, 
(to  say  the  least  of  it,)  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Chancellor,  he  ought  to 
remember,  that  he  subjects  his  Lon- 
don publisher  to  the  risk  of  a  punish- 
ment very  different  from  that  of  a  re- 
fused injunction.    And  the  sovereign 


centious  composition  ;  they,  in  tiieir 
turn,  would  have  had  their  followers  and 
imitators,  and  no  one  can  say  how  Ihr  the 
extension  of  profligacy  might  have  attest- 
ed the  success  of  their  labours. 

**  The  loss  which  may  possibly  be  suf- 
fered by  the  author  of  a  work,  not  of  a 
criminal  nature,  is  another  popular  ground 
of  objection  to  the  law  on  this  snlject. 
If  it  be  meant  by  those  who  adopt  it,  that 
this  law  may  be  erroneously  applied  to 
productions  which  are  clearly  harmless^ 


scorn  or  indifference  with  which  the    *'  ^^'^  only  be  said  that  such  olijeetions 


Chancellor  has  refrained,  on  all  simi- 
lar occasions,  from  exercising  the  se- 
vere power,  both  coercive  and  punito- 
ry, wnich  the  law  really  has  placed  in 
ms  hands,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
respect  due  to  thathigh  tribunal,  ought 
certainly  to  make  all  these  blush  who 
have  insinuated  against  him,  like  tiiis 
raedi,  and  ignorant,  and  malevolent  re- 
viewer, the  charges,  most  alien  to  his 
nature,  of  political  vindictiveness  and 
judicial  intolerance. 
We  shall  conclude  with  one  more  ouo- 


apply  equally  to  all  human  laws,  for  they 
are  all  open  to  maladministration.  When 
such  instances  occur,  the  judge,  and  net 
the  law,  is  in  fiiult  But  if  it  be  said,  that 
when  a  work,  really  within  the  rule,-*— 
a  work,  the  propriety  and  innocence  of 
which  are  by  no  means  clear,  may  even- 
tually be  found  capable  of  supporting  an 
action,  and  that  the  author  may  then  have 
been  injured  by  the  denial  of  an  injunc- 
tion in  the  meantime,  the  answer  i%  that 
while  his  case  was  uncertain,  he  had  no 
right  to  such  relief.    The  extent  of  his  i^ 


Yvesnauconcmae  wiuionemorequo-  y^^  i,^  ^j^U  he  mutt  have  recourteto  an  ac- 

tation.  The  same  things  have  in  effect  rfon,  the  mdy  remedy  which  tlie  law  givetfor 

been  said  before  often  enough;  but  the  generally  of  wrongt.   His  success  in  that 

they  are  things  that  cannot  be  said  too  proceeding  wiU  tf  course  be/oUowed  by  an^ 


often,  nor  considered  too  seriously-- 
and  they  never  will  be  said  better  than 
by  our  author. 

*<  In  an  artificial  state  Of  society,  a 
large  demand  for  ncious  excitement  will 


damages,  measured,  not  merdy  by  the  loss  he 
has  siifferedf  but  by  the  indignation  natural^ 
ly  excited  by  the  dcfcndxunX^s  conduct.  It  is 
true,  that  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
able to  pay;  and  thisjs  the  only  contin- 

18 
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gency  by  which,  in  such  cases,  the  author  <<  But,  granting  that  some  loss  should 

can  ultimately  be  a  loser.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  be  thus  incurred,  it  is  ooe, 

a  misfortune  not  peculiar  to  Ills  case,  the  danger  of  which  has  been  voluntarily 

Every  one  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  per-  encountered,  and  which  will  seldom  fidl 

sons  incapable  of  making  compensation,  on  persons  peculiarly  deserving  of  sym- 

Poverty  and  msoktettcy  are  evils  which  it  is  pathy.   When  Wilkes  was  asked  by  a  fo- 

not  in  the  jtower  of  the  law  to  cure,  reigner,  how  far  the  law  of  England  would 

"  It  is  satis&ctory  that  there  is  no  rea-  permit  libel  and  sedition  to  be  carried,  he 

son  for  supposing  any  loss  of  this  kind  to  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  did  not  yet 

have  been  sustained  in  the  cases  which  know,  but  that  he  was  trying  to  ascertain 

have  hitherto  occurred.    In  the  two  first  it  experimentally.    The  same  spirit  still  ac- 

of  them,  the  plaintififs  have  themselves  tuates  some ;  they  make  it  their  business , to 

acquiesced  in  the  decision.     They  have  achieve  all  the  mischiefs  of  which  the  jiress  can 

not  thought  fit  to  have  recourse  to  ac-  be  made  the  instrument,  while  studying  to 

tions,  either  with  a  view  to  damages,  to  evade  the  punishment  due  to  their  intentions. 

secure  the  future  sale,  or  to  relieve  their  Such  persons  may  now  and  then  experi- 

feelings  from  the  woundswhicb  the  doubts  ence  from  this  rule  a  short  interruption 

of  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  said  to  inflict  of  their  profits,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 

in  cases  of  this  sort :  No  appeal  has  been  thought  desirable  that  our  laws  should 

made  from  his  judgments  to  a  jury.  The  be  altered  to  suit  their  views,  and  to  give 

third  case  has  only  lately  occurred,  and,  increased  encouragement  to  their  fur« 

as  some  further  proceedings  may  perhaps  suits." 
be  taken,  we  shall  suppress  the  reflections 

it  suggests.     In  the  instances  in  which  We  have  no  notion  who  the  author 

the  piracy  has  been  quietly  submitted  to,  of  this  admirable  tract  is ;  but  we  can 

the  parties  who  have  not  thought  their  scarcely  suppose  that  the  talents  he  has 

cases  fit  to  be  laid  before  a  Chancellor  or  displayed,  leave  a  wide  field  for  specu- 

a  jury,  can  scarcely  complain  of  the  law  lation  as  to  this,  among  the  profes- 

having  been  improperly  applied  against  sional  circles  of  London, 
them. 


PANACEAS  FOR  POVERTY. 

**  I  like  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese." 

'  Shakespeare. 

From  the  days  of  Job,  downwards,  necessity  of  your  resolving  immediate- 
Comforters  (to  me)  have  always  ly  upon  "  something  ;**  and  forthwith 
seemed  the  most  impertinent  set  of  declare  in  favour  of  that  particular 
people  upon  earth.  For  you  may  see,  measure,  which,  of  all  the  pis  oilers  of 
nine  times  in  ten,  that  they  actually  your  estate,  is  the  most  perfectly  de- 
gratify  themselves  in  what  they  call  testable. 

''  consoling"  their  neighbours ;  and  go  Thirdly  come  the  '^  whoreson  ca- 
away  in  an  improved  satisfaction  with  terpillars,"  who  are  what  people  call 
their  own  condition,  after  philoso-  ''  well  to  do"  in  the  world ;  and  espe- 
phizing  for  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  daily  those  who  have  become  so  (as 
the  disadvantages  of  vours.  they  believe)  by  their  own  good  con- 
There  are  several  oiflTerent  families  duct.  These  are  very  particularly  vile 
of  these  benevolent  characters  abroad ;  dogs  indeed !  1  recollect  one  such — 
and  each  set  rubs  sore  places  in  a  man-  (he  was  an  opulent  cheese-monger,) 
qer  peculiar  to  itself.  who  had  been  porter  in  the  same  shop 
First  and  foremost,  there  are  those  which  he  afterwards  kept,  and  had 
who  go,  in  detail,  through  the  history  come  to  town,  as  he  used  to  boast, 
of  your  calamity,  shewing  (as  the  case  without  cash  enough  to  buy  a  night's 
may  be)  either  how  completely  you  lodging  on  his  arrival, 
have  been  outwitted,  or  how  exceed-  This  man  had  neither  loye  nor  pity 
ingly  ill  or  absurdly  you  have  con-  for  any  human  being.  He  met  every 
ducted  yourself — and  so  leave  you  complaint  of  distress  with  a  history  of 
with  '^  tneir  good  wishes,"  and  an  in-  his  own  fortunes.  No  living  creature, 
vltation  to  "  come  and  dine,  when  as  he  took  it,  could  reasonably  be 
your  troubles  are  over."  poor,  so  long  as  there  were  birch 
Next,  there  are  those,  a  set,  I  think,  brooms  or  watering-pots  in  the  world, 
still  more  intolerable,  who  press  the  He  would  tell  those  who*  asked  for 
Vol.  XIV.  4  L 
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work,  that  "  idleness  was  the  root  of 
all  evil ;"  prove  to  people  '*  that  a  pen- 
ny was  the  seed  of  a  guinea/'  who 
were  without  a  farthing  in  the  world ; 
and  argue  all  day,  with  a  man  who 
had  nothing,  to  shew  that  '^  out  of  a 
little,  a  little  might  be  put  by." 

Fourthly,  and  in  the  rear,  march 
those  most  provoking  ruffians  of  all, 
who  uphold  the  prudence  of  always 
"putting  the  best  face"  (as  they  term 
it)  upon  an  affair.  And  these  will 
cure  your  broken  leg  by  setting  it  off 
against  somebody  else's  hump  back^ 
and  so  soundly  demonstrate  that  you 
have  nothing  to  complain  of ;  or  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  (for  the  sake  of  variety) 
the  fact  that  you  are  naked ;  and  pro- 
ceed to  devise  stratagems  how  you 
shall  be  contented  to  remain  so. 

And  it  is  amazing  what  a  number  of 
(mad  upon  that  particular  point,)  but 
otherwise  reasonable  and  respectable 
persons,  have  amused  themselves  by 
proving,  that  Tlte  Poor  have  an  enviable 
condition.  The  poor  "  Poor  !"  They 
seem  really  to  have  been  set  up  as  a 
sort  of  target  for  ingenuity  to  try  its 
hand  upon  ;  and,  from  Papin,  the 
Bone  Digester,  down  to  Cobbett,  the 
Bone  Grubber, — from  Wesley,  who 
made  cheap  physic,  and  added  to  every 
prescription  "  a  quart  of  cold  water," 
to  Hunt  who  sells  roasted  wheat  {vice 
coffee)  five  hundred  per  cent  above  its 
cost — an  absolute  army  of  projectors 
and  old  women  has,  from  time  to  time, 
l)een  popping  at  them.  High  among 
these  philosophers,  indeed  I  might  al- 
most say  at  the  head  of  them,  stands 
the  author  of  a  tract  called,  "  A  Way 
to  save  Wealth  ;"  which  was  published 
(I  think)  about  the  year  1640,  to  shew 
how  a  man  might  thrive  upon  an  al- 
lowance of  TWOPENCE  per  day. 

The  observations  prefatory  to  the 
promulgation  of  this  inestimable  se- 
cret, are  worthy  of  everybody's — that 
is  every  poor  body's — attention. 

First,  the  writer  touches,  generally, 
upon  the  advantage  of  "  thin,  spare 
diet ;"— exposing  how  all  beyond  is 
"  mere  pitiable  luxury  ;" — enumera- 
ting the  diseases  consequent  upon  high 
living ;  and  pointing  out  the  criminal 
acts  and  passions  to  which  it  leads ; — 
evidently  demonstrating,  indeed,  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  that  no  man  can 
possibly  eat  goose,  and  go  to  Heaven. 

Shortly  after,  he  takes  the  question 
up  upon  a  broader  ground ;  and  exa- 
mines it  as  one  of  mere  worldly  policy. 


and  of  mere  conrenience. — **  The  man 
who  eats  flesh,  has  need  of  other  things 
(vegetables)  to  eat  with  it ;  but  that 
necessity  is  not  felt  by  him  who  eats 
vegetables  only" — If  Leadenhall  mar- 
ket could  stand  against  that,  I  am  mis- 
taken. 

The  recipes  for  cheap  dishes  will  no 
doubt  (when  known,)  come  into  gene- 
ral practice ;  so  they  shall  be  given  in 
the  Saver  of  Wealth's  own  words. — 
Here  is  one — (probably)  for  a  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

"  Take  two  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal ; 
put  it  into  two  quarts  of  cold  water, 
then  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  boils, 
and  put  in  a  little  salt  and  an  onion. 
And  this,"  continues  our  Economist, 
— ^'  this  does  not  cost  above  a  farthing ; 
and  is  a  noMe,  exhilarating  meal  !"— 
For  drink,  he  afterwards  recommends 
the  same  dish,  (unboiled ;) — and  no 
form  of  regimen,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, can  be  more  simple,  or  conveni- 
ent. 

Now  this  man  was,  certainly,  ^as 
the  phrase  is,)  '^  something  like'  a 
projector  in  his  way.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  he  met  with  encou- 
ragement ;  for,  passing  the  necessities, 
he  goes  on  to  treat  upon  the  el^ancies 
ofHfe.  ^ 

Take  his  recipe  for 
*'  For  dressing  (cleaAii 

"  Smear  a  little  s( 
of  your  hat  which  are* 
it  vdth  some  hot  water  and  a  hard 
brush.  Then  scrape  it  with  the  back  of 
a  knife,  what  feltn  sticks  ;  and  it  will 
bring  both  grease  and  soap  out."— The 
book  of  this  author  is  scarce ; — I  sus- 
pect the  hatters  bought  it  up  to  pre- 
vent this  secret  from  being  known. 

Only  one  more  recipe — and  really 
it  is  one  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold ; — worthy  to  stand  beside  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  suggestion  of 
Mrs  Rundell's— (she  who  now  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  gods  roasts ! — that 
"  roasts,"  in  a  proper  sense,  not^^ 
roasted,) — ^her  immortal  direction^M  • 
prevent  the  creaking  of  a  door, — "  hK 
a  bit  of  soap  on  the  hinges !" — ^This  it 
is. 


nee,  next, — 

a  hat." 
on  the  places 
.thy,  and  rub 


(< 


To  make  your  teeth  white. 

''  Take  a  litde  brick  dust  on  a  towel, 
and  rilb  them." — The  mechanical  ac- 
tion, (the  reader  sees)  not  the  chemi- 
cal ;  but  potent  notwithstanding. 

But  Mrs  Rundell  deserves  better 
than  to  be  quoted,  in  aid,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this ;  nay,  merits  herself  to 
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Uke  rank^  and  high  rank,  among  our 
public  benefactors.  Marry,  I  say,  that 
the  thing  is  so,  and  shall  be  so  :  for, 
even  amidst  all  the  press  and  crowd  of 
her  moral  and  culinary  precepts,— 
even  while  she  stands  already,  as  a 
man  may  say,  "  in  double  trust,* 
teaching  us  good  life  in  one  page,  and 
good  living  in  another;  here,  hold- 
ing up  her  ladle  against  '*  excessive 
luxury,"  such  as  ''  Essence  of  Ham" 
— (praised  be  her  thick  duodecimo, 
but  for  which  the  world  had  never 
known  that  there  was  such  a  perfume ;) 
and,  presently,  pointing  out  the  im- 
portance, and  weeping  over  the  rarity 
of  such  *'  creature  comforts"  as  strong 
coffee,  and  smooth  melted  butter  ;— 
ever  and  anon,  even  amid  all  these  com- 
plicated interests,  the  kind  lady  finds 
room  to  edge  in  a  thought  or  two  about 
the  poor. 

Pour  cchantiUon^ 

"  The  cook  should  be  charged," 
says  Mrs  R.,  "  to  save  the  boiling  of 
every  piece  of  meat  or  ham,  however 
salt ;  the  pieces  of  meat  which  come 
from  the  table  on  the  plates  ;  and  the 
hones  made  by  the  family."  "  What  a 
relief,"  adds  she,  ^'  to  the  labouring 
husband,  to  haijj^'  a  warm,  comfortable 
meal !" — The  jind  of  a  ham,  for  in- 
stance, after  5m  ^^  had  extracted  the 
"  Essence?"   *: 

And  again  Ae  goes  on. — "  Did  the 
cook  really  enter  into  this,  (the  love 
of  her  fellow  *Creatures  ;)  she  would 
never  wash  away  as  useless  the  peas/ 
or  groats,  of  which  soup,  or  gruel,  have 
been  made  ; — broken  potatoes  ; — the 
outer  leaves  of  lettuce ; — the  necks  and 
f^ict  of  fowls,"  &c. ;  *'  which  make  a 
delicious  meat  soup,  especially  for  the 
.sick.'* — (Sure,  people  would  be  falling 
sick,  on  purpose  to  eat  it  I) 

The  sick  soup  essay  concluding  with 
a  farther  direction  to  the  cook,  not  to 
take  the  fat  off  the  broth,  "  as  the  poor 
Uke  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it !"  and 
with  a  calculation  which,  if  we  know 
anything  of  the  mathematics,  might 
make  Demoivre  himself  look  to  his 
laurels  ; — **  Ten  gallons  of  this  soup," 
concludes  Mrs  K.,  "  from  ten  houses, 
would  be  a  hundred  gallons ;  and  that, 
divided  among  forty  families,  would 
be  two  gallons  and  a  half  to  each  fa- 
mily." 

Tarn  Marti  quant  Mercurio  !  And 
done  with  chalk  upon  a  milk  tally, 
ten  to  one  else! — TViw*  Cocker  (juam^ 


Kitchener  !  And  this  lady  is  dead  !  It 
almost  makes  us  waver  in  our  faith  !— 

Turn  sour  ye  casks  of  table  beer, 
Ye  steaks,  forget  to  fry  ; 
Why  is  it  you  arc  let  stay  here, 
And  Mrs  Rundell  die  ? 

But  whims,  (if  they  happen  to  take 
hold  at  all,)  take  the  strongest  hold 
commonly  upon  strong  understand- 
ings. 

Count  Rumford,  though  an  ingeni- 
ous man,  had  a  touch  of  this  bon  chere 
(ipeu  d* argent  disease ;  and  his  Essays 
afford  some  pleasant  illustrations  of 
the  slashing  style  in  which  men  con- 
struct theories,  when  the  practice  is  to 
fall  upon  their  neighbours. 

After  exhausting  himself  upon  the 
smoky  chimnies  of  the  world,  the  Count 
strips  to  the  next  of  its  nuisances,— 
the  beggars. 

He  was  to  feed  the  poor ;  (encore  the 
Poot !)  and  the  point  was,  of  course, 
how  to  feed  them  at  the  cheapest  rate. ' 

"  Water,"  then,  he  begins— (the 
cunning  rogue !)  *^  Water,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect,  acts  a  much  more 
important  part  in  nutrition,  than  has 
been  generally  supposed."  This  was 
a  good  active  Tiobby  to  start  upon ; 
and,  truly,  his  Countship,  in  the  se- 
quel, does  outride  all  the  field. 

First,  he  sets  out  an  admirable  ta- 
ble, at  which  he  dines  twelve  hun- 
dred persons,  all  expenses  included, 
for  the  very  reasonable  cost  of  one 
pound  fifteen  shillings  English. 

But  this  (which  was  three  dinners 
for  a  penny)  was  nothing ;  and,  in  a 
trice,  the  Count,  going  on  with  his  re- 
ductions, brings  down  the  meal  for 
twelve  hundred,  to  one  pound  seven 
shillings.  And,  here,  he  beats  our  Sa- 
ver of  Wealth  (the  contractor  at  two- 
Eence  a  day)  hollow;  because,  with  . 
is  dinner  found  for  a  farthing,  a  man 
must  be  an  example  of  debauchery — 
a  mere  rascal — to  think  of  getting 
through  such  a  sum  as  twopence  a-day; 
out  of  which,  indeed,  he  might  well 
put  by  a  provision  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  in  old  age ;  and  fortunes  for  two 
or  three  of  his  younger  children. 

The  Count's  running  commentary 
upon  these  evolutions,  too,  is  a  chef 
aoeuvre  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  At 
one  time,  it  seems,  he  dieted  his  flock, 
partly  upon  bread  begged  publicly  in 
charity,  and  partly  upon  meat  which 
was  the  remnant  of  the  markets.  Even 
out  of  evil  the  wise  man  shall  bring 
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good.  The  charity  bread  was  found 
extremely  dry  and  fiard  ;  "  but,  there- 
fore," says  the  Count,  "  we  found  it 
answer  better  than  any  other ;  because 
it  made  mastication  necessary,  and  so 
"  prolonged  the  enjoyment  of  eating." 
As  for  the  meat,  he  soon  finds  that  an 
article  quite  unnecessary,  and  actually 
omits  it  altogether  in  the  people's 
soup,  without  the  fact  being  discovered! 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  all,  (and 
there  I  leave  Count  Rumford,)  is  the 
experiment  which  he  makes  in  eating 
(to  be  quite  certain)  upon  himself; 
arguing  upon  the  nutritious  and  sto- 
mach-satisfying qualities  of  a  parti- 
cular '^  cheap"  dish,  he  puts  the  thing 
to  issue — thus : 

*'  I  took  my  coffee  and  cream,  with 
my  dry  toast,  one  morning"  (hour  not 
given)  '^  at  breakfast,  and  ate  nothing 
between  that  and  four  o'clock.  I  then 
ate,"  [[the  particular  dish,]]  I  believe, 
however,  it  was  a  three  farthing  one, 
**  and  found  myself  perfectly  rtfresh- 
ed"  And  so  the  Count  finishes  his 
dissertation  upon  food,  by  declaring 
the  Chinese  !  to  be  the  best  cooks  in 
^      the  world. 

Now,  I  confess  that  (at  first  sight) 
there  would  seem  to  be  something  ac- 
complished here.  No  doubt,  if  our 
labourers  would  eat  farthing  dinners, 
and  get  rid  of  that  villainous  propensity 
whioi  they  have  to  beaf-steaks,  their 
*'  savings, '  and  consequent  acquisition 
of  property,  would  be  immense.  But 
does  the  Count  not  perceive,  and  did 
it  never  strike  his  coadjutors,  that,  if 
this  system  were  acted  upon,  all  the 
poor  would  become  rich  ?  when  they 
would  be  an  incomparably  greater  nui- 
sance than  they  are  in  their  present 
condition.  I  grant  the  existing  evil, 
but  do  not  let  us  exchange  it  for  a 
greater.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  there  be  minds  that  can  cope 


with  it.  Such  a  turmoil  as  to  what  the 
poor  shall  eat !  I  say,  there  are  plenty 
of  them — ^let  them  eat  one  another. 

People  must  not  be  startled  by  the 
apparent  novelty  of  this  plan ;— those 
who  can  swallow  Count  Rumford's 
dinners,  may,  I  am  sure,  swallow  any- 
thing. I  have  examined  the  scheme, 
whidi  I  propose  narrowly,  and  (pre- 
judice apart)  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  it.  It  is  well  known,  that  rats 
and  mice  take  the  same  mode  which 
I  hint  at,  to  thin  their  superabundant 
population ;  and  what  are  the  poor,  but 
mice  in  the  cheese  of  society  ?  Let  the 
pubhc  listen  only  to  this  suggestion, 
and  they  will  find  that  it  ends  all  dif- 
ficulty at  once.  I  grant  that  there 
might  be  some  who  would  be  ravenous, 
at  first,  upon  their  new  diet ;  *  ^ape- 
dally  any  who  had  been  Hying  upon 
Mrs  Rundell's  soup ;  but  that  is  an 
evil  which  would  correct  itself;  be- 
cause, so  admirably  operative  and  per- 
fect is  the  principle,  the  months  would 
diminish  in  jxact  proportioiki  with  the 
meat.  Upon  my  system,  (and,  I  re- 
peat, I  can  see  no  objection  to  it),  liie 
poor  might  go  on  pleasant^,  red]ticing 
their  numbers  at  thehr  leisore,  nntS 
one  individual  only,  in  a  state  of  ne- 
cessity, should  be  left ;  and  if  it  were 
worthwhile  to  go  on  to  niceties,  I  could 
provide  even  for  him  under  my  ar- 
rangement, by  having  him  taught  to 
jump  down  his  own  throat,  like  the 
clown,  in  *'  Harlequin  Conjurer."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  we  hear,  on  every  dde, 
that,  if  the  poor  go  on  increasing,  J;hey 
will  soon  eat  up  the  rich ;  and,  sore- 
ly, if  anybody  is  to  be  eaten  by  them,  it 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  themselves. 
And,  moreover,  as  it  is  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  too  many  of  them  are  al- 
ready eaten  up  witn  laziness,  why, 
hang  it,  if  they  are  to  be  eaten  at  all, 
let  them  be  eaten  to  some  purpose. 


*  Compere  Matthieu,  I  think,  makes  this  remaik  somewhere,  in  a  general  defence 
of  cannibalism.     But  my  project  does  not  go  so  far. 
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(« I  am  thy  Father's  Ghost  !*' — Shakespeare. 


It  is  well  observed  by  Pierre  de 
Loyer^  (an  ingenious  author  of  the 
15th  century^)  who  discussed  the  mat- 
ter de  spectris,  with  much  labour  and 
research,  that  there  is  no  topic  upon 
which,  in  all  classes,  talkers  are  so 
little  apt  to  tire.  And,  besides  the 
deep  interest  which  even  the  incredu- 
lous take  in  tales  of  spirits,  there  are 
two  other  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, both  seemingly  contrary  to  the  . 
common  course  of  cause  and  effect ; — 
many  persons,  who  believe  implicitly 
in  the  reality  of  apparitions,  feel*  very 
little  inconvenience  or  apprehension 
from  their  possible  propinquity ;  while 
others,  who  have  no  jot  of  faith  in  their 
existence,  are  subject,  nevertheless, 
very  frequently,  to  nervous  imeasiness, 
when  they  think  of  them.  It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  even  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  ttiJEit  transitory  commodity  call- 
ed COURAGE^  to  explain,  or  account 
for,  die  lapt  of  these  anomalies ;  but 
thus  mudi  we  may  be  sure,  that  nei- 
ther real  danger,  nor  even  the  belief  €& 
it,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ex- 
citement of  fear.  While  the  soldier 
who  has  fought  twenty  battles,  will 
quit  his  tent  because  a  bat  flies  into  it ; 
or  one  man  shrinks  from  handling  the 
rat,  which  he  sees  another  take  alive 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket ; — so  long 
as  both  these  individuals  feel  a  horror 
at  the  presence  of  objects  which  they 
know  to  be  neither  dangerous,  uor  mis- 
chievous, nor  ofiensive,  so  long  John- 
son's argument  for  the  reality  of  ap- 
paritions, must  go  for  little — tnat  many 
who  deny  them  vnth  their  tongues, 
confess  them  by  their  terrors. 

There  be  inndels  who  fear,  and  be- 
lievers who  are  at  ease.  The  faithful, 
who  tremble  not,  are  chiefly  among  the 
old.  The  incredulous,  who  fear,  will 
be  among  the  young  and  the  enthusi- 
astic. Whether  it  be  that  our  sympa- 
thies, like  our  appetites,  become  (ge- 
nerally) callous  in  the  decline  of  life, 
or  that,  by  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  we  lose^  as  we  advance  in 
years,  some  of  that  ayersion  to  death, 
and  to  its  symbols,  which  belongs  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  existence,  certain 
it  is,  that  usage  has  thrown  upon  the 
aged,  almost  entirely,  the  duty  of  act- 
ing and  officiating  about  the  dead; 


and  the  crone  of  seventy,  who,  though 
she  believes  valiantly  every  lie  that  su- 
perstition ever  invented,  *'  watohes"  a 
corpse,  or  "  lays  it  out,"  for  the 
wretobed  bribe  of  half-a-crown,  would 
shrink,  almost  on  any  terms,  from  im- 
posing the  same  tasK  upon  her  care- 
less, blooming,  laughing,  light-heart- 
ed grand-daughter  of  eighteen. 

It  is  a  sad,  and,  in  some  sort,  a  hu- 
miliating reflection;  but  there  is  a 
stage  of  life  from  which  the  step  to 
eternity  seems  but  a  short  one;— -a 
state  (although  few  reach  it)  which  is 
almost  a  link  between  the  day-light 
and  the  grave.  We  constantly  find  ^ 
persons  in  age  (particularly  women) 
keeping  the  clothes,  &c. ''  by  them, 
in  which  they  desire  to  be  buried.  On 
the  other  hand,  youth  has  not  merely 
a  horror  of  the  *'  appliances,"  and 
concomitants  of  dissolution,  but  a  Cer- 
tain shrinking  and  averseness  from  the 
sight  even  of  Hying  dotage,  or  ex- 
treme infirmity.  l%e  author  of  the 
Antiquary,  vnth  his  usual  happy  tact, 
notices  the  dislike  which  people  (es- 
pecially the  uneducated)  feel  to  bemg 
left  alone  with  very  aged  persons ;  ana 
a  German  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  a  public  vehicle,  be- 
cause a  somewhat  extraordinary  fe- 
male happened,  as  well  as  himself,  to 
be  travelling  in  it.  He  describes  her 
as  "  extremely  old, — ^probably  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age ;  of  unusual 
stature,  very  coarsely  featured,  and  af- 
fected  (though  in  apparent  health)  by 
an  evident  decay  of  mind  and  faculty: 
and  adds,  that  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  describe  the  sensations  which  were 
produced  by  her  presence.-—"  It  was 
most,"  he  says,  "  like  what  one  would 
feel,  I  think,  at  being  left  alone  with 
an  insane  person.  I  seemed  to  be  near 
something  which  was  not  in  its  proper 
and  natural  state.  A  human  form  sat 
before  me,  which  was  already  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tomb.  It  was  returning 
to  dust  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
not  look  on  to  witness  th^^cess.  I 
could  better  have  borne  Ine  presence 
of  a  corpse,  than  of  the  object  which 
I  am  describing ;  for  death  itself  is 
quiescent ; — this  was  death  in  anima- 
tion." 

This  is  a  little  too  German,  but 
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there  is  something  in  it  notwithstand- 
ing. 

On  the  occasional  nervous  misgiv- 
ings of  unhehevers;  an  Italian  heretic 
speaks, — and  to  his  "  own  case  in 
point. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  sets  out, 
*'  that  ordinary  scatter-hrained  peo- 
ple, who  never  know  their  minds  upon 
any  question,  should  waver  a»  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  supernatural 
visitations.  Such  people,  naturally, 
douht  by  day-light,  and  believe  as  soon 
as  it  gets  dark.  But  why  is  it,  that 
/,  who  wish  to  believe,  and  yet  can- 
not,— who,  for  twenty  years,  have  been 
dying  to  see  a  ghost,  and  am  sure  that 
I  shall  never  see  one  as  long  as  I  live ; 
why  is  it,  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, I  have  been  disquieted,  when 
the  subject  has  crossed  my  mind  ?" 

Being  quartered  near  Bologna,  (he 
served  probably  in  the  army,)  the  same 
author  meets  vnth  a  realhaunted  house, 
and  makes  an  experiment  whether  he 
can  convince  his  nerves  as  well  as  his 
understanding.  The  precise  character 
of  the  spectre  whom  he  is  to  meet  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  he  goes  to  the  un- 
tenanted mansion  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night ;  the  girls  admiring  his  fear- 
lessness ;  the  young  men  enraged  at 
his  impudence;  and  the  old  people, 
of  both  sexes,  somewhat  displeased  at 
his  presumption ! — Afterwards,  he  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  he  passed 
his  time. 

"  Of  course,  I  saw  nothing.  And 
I  expected  to  see  nothing,  unless  that 
some  trick  would  be  practised  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  me.  But  my 
night,  notwithstanding,  was  far  from 
being  a  pleasant  one.  I  wished  that 
something  might  appear  to  me ;  and 
yet,  I  was  not  at  case.  I  remained  firm, 
so  long  as  I  kept  my  attention^ec?  upon 
the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged ; 
but,  the  moment  that  the  effort  was 
relaxed,  I  became— not  alarmed — but 
— ^imcomfortable.  Strange  thoughts 
forced  themselves,  whether  I  would  or 
not,  upon  my  mind ;  and,  though  I 
felt  their  folly  perfectly,  yet  I  could 
not  shake  them  oft*.  I  wanted,  after 
sometime,  to  fasten  the  door  of  the 
room  in  w^ch  I  was  sitting ;  and  I 
found  an  unconquerable  aversion  come 
over  me  to  rising  fh>m  my  chair.  And 
the  matter,  (what  was  worse,)  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  l)e  getting  worse  every 
momint.  I  felt  as  though  I  should 
lose  the  i'ull  control  of  my  senses.     I 


looked  round  the  room  a  dozen  tinaes, 
and  did  not  care  to  look  the  thirteenth. 
I  tried  to  sing,  and  could  not.  I  took 
up  a  book,  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  but  could  not  read  three  sentences 
tx^ether.  Then  I  talked  rapidly — any  . 
jargon — inwardly — to  myself; — tried 
to  count, — to  recollect  verses,"  &c. 

He  goes  through  the  affiur,  in  the 
end,  with  extreme  exertion  and  dis- 
comfort : — '^  And  yet,  had  I  b^n  ask- 
ed," he  concludes,  "  at  the  time  when 
I  felt  most  distressed, — ^whether  I  had 
any  thing  to  apprehend.^  I  should 
have  answered,  most  certainly,  (even  - 
at  the  time,)  that  I  had  not." 

This  man  was  the  victim  of  a  lively 
imagination ;  and  it  is  no  more  won- 
der&l  that  he  should  have  shrunk 
from  a  peril,  which  he  knew  existed 
only  in  nis  own  fancy,  than  it  would 
be  if  he  had  wept  at  reading  a  pathetic 
narrative,  whicn  he  knew  to  be  a  fable. 
Besides,  there  are  modes,  and  degrees 
— and  very  different  degrees^  of  what 
we  call ''  belief." 

It  is  difficult  to  dismiss  entirely  from 
the  mind  any  matter,  however  appa- 
rently incredible,  which  has.  been  po- 
sitively stated  as  a  fact.  Juries  very 
often  find  verdicts  against  the  real 
weight  of  evidence  in  a  case,. because 
it  cannot  be  shewn,  to  demonstration, 
that  some  single  fact  sworn  to  is  a 
falsehood.  That  becomes  a  doubt,  when 
the  point  is  of  Hfe  or  death,  which 
would  be  no  doubt  at  all,  upon  a  crisis.  ' 
less  terrific.  And,  admit  but  one  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  our. 
Italian  adventurer,  and,  at  once, — fear, 
apart, — you  account  for  half  his  an- 
xiety. Mere  expectation — whether  of 
good  or  evil — ^will  be  restless.  Hope  is 
every  jot  as  great  a  trembler  as  alarm. 
A  diild  cries  even  after  it  grasps  the 
particular  object  which  it  has  coveted. 
And  theman  who  could  not  '^rcad  three 
sentences,"  when  he  was  waiting  to 
see  whether  he  should  see  a  ghost, 
would  have  been  as  much  agitated, 
probably,  if  he  had  been  waiting  to 
see  whether  he  had  got  the  twenty 
thousand  pound  prize  in  the  Lottery. 

That  there  is  much,  too,  as  regards 
this  subject,  in  tlie  old  argument  of 
'*  nursery  educalion/'  cannot  be  deni- 
ed. Taro  notice  hoWi  with  our  nur- 
sery nef^tusnen  about  apparitions, 
we  retain  also  our  nursery  taste. 

People  are  fond,  (whether  they  be- 
lieve it  or  not,)  in  general,  of  marvel- 
lous narrative;  but,  nine  times  hi  ten. 
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it  must  be  the  genuine  narrative  of  the 
housemaid^  or  else  it  will  hardly  do. 
Fairy  tales  please ;  but  (in  England) 
they  do  not  touch  the  soul.  The  Grer- 
man  devilry  suits  us  rather  better ;  but 
even  Germany  lays  the  scene  too  much 
in  the  mountain  and  in  the  mine.  In 
England,  for  a  ghost  story,  we  like  an 
old  garret, — say  in  Hatton  Garden; 
with  plenty  of  dust,  rats,  and  mice, 
and  a  cockloft,  or  so,  over ; — and,  if  a 
man  has  hanged  himself  in  it,  why,  so 
much  the  better. 

But  the  German  terrible,  besides 
that  it  wants  this  our  national  lociu 
in  quo,  takes  a  course  commonly  that 
the  English  do  not  pleasantly  fall  in 
with.  Almost  all  the  northern  legends 
set  out  with  a  man's  taking  the  bounty 
money  of  the  devil ;  so  that  we  guess 
pretty  well,  in  the  beginning,  how  he 
is  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  end.  Andf 
we  feel  but  little  interest  about  a  man, 
after  he  has  made  a  bargain  of  this  sort. 
He  is  above  (or  below)  our  sphere. 
As  "  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato,"  so 
such  a  man  becomes  the  protege  of  the 
nether  powers.  There  is  no  hope  of 
good  fortune  at  all  for  him ;  and  very 
little  choice  as  to  his  fate.  He  must 
cither  be  damned,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
"  for  keeping  his  word  with  the  devil;" 
or  else,  he  must  be  damned  *'  for  co- 
zening the  devil."  And,  even  where 
there  is  (as  happens  sometimes)  a  sort 
of  point  reserved ;  some  plea  of  usury 
against  the  fiend,  or  coming  out  of  the 
victim  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  still 
we  are  not  satisfied.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain love  of  equity  always  present  to 
the  human  mind.  True,  the  contract 
is  with  the  devil ;  but,  we  think,  that 
even  the  devil  should  have  his  due. 

Thus  it  is,  that  Fcuistus  and  Don 
Juan  both  come,  dramatically,  to  the 
same  end;  but  Faustus,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  will  never  be  interesting  in 
any  shape ;  while  Juan  is  interesting 
in  every  shape,  and  in  every  country. 
There  is  the  decided  difference,  in  spi- 
rit, between  the  two  characters.  Faus-' 
tus  may  make  his  bargain  under  pres- 
sure, but  still  he  does  make  it ;  Juan 
never  makes  any  bargain,  and,  (as  we 
think,)  would  refuse  to  make  one. 
Faustus  seals  his  doom  wilfully ;  Juan 
judges  ill.  Fanstus  does  not  rise,  ei- 
ther as  to  courage  or  talent,  in  our  es- 
timation, when  he  avails  himself,  and 
with  his  eyes  open,  of  the  assistance 
of  the  evil  spirit ;  Juan  is  all  energy, 
all  force,  and  natural  power ;  and  the 


very  step  which  seals  his  destruction  is 
the  triumph  of  unshaken  courage  and 
misbelief. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  nothing 
does  tell  in  England  like  the  regular 
Middlesex  Ghost; — with  the  white 
shroud,  and  the  pale  face ;  and^  if  with 
a  chain  and  a  long  beard,  the  more 
agreeable ;  and,  above  all, — he  should 
be  silent.  Indeed,  it  vnH  be  observed, 
that  your  spectre  proper,  is,  by  all  a(>- 
counts,  naturally  taciturn  ;*-not  speakf- 
ing,  in  any  case,  until  he  is  spoken  to; 
— even  female  ghosts  do  this.    And,  I 
should  say,  indeed,  that  apparitions 
must  be  compelled  to  speak,  even  when 
accosted ;  and  not  merely  permitted  to 
do  so,  as  has  vulgarly  been  imagined. 
For  your  spectre,  be  it  remarked,  al- 
ways loses  ground  the  momenf  he  or 
she"  opens  '^  his  or  her"  mouth.    All 
our  eminently  successful  stage  ghosts 
have  been  either  totally  silent,  or  have 
discoursedonly  in  monosyllables.  The 
Castle  Spectre,  and  the  Bleeding  Nun, 
always  keep  the  galleries  breathless. 
The  statue  in  Don  Juan  steps  upon 
the  very  marrow  of  his  audiences.  But 
Hamlet's  ghost  (in  spite  of  the  criti- 
cisms in  the  Spectator,)  ^oes  now-a- 
days  very  little ; — one  never  is  ^uite 
sure  that  he  really  is  a  ghost,  until  he 
disappears  down  the  trap.    And  the 
only  talking  ghost  I  ever  met  with,  at 
all  effective,  (even  in  the  reading  of,) 
is  one  in  a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's, {The  Lovers  Progress,)  where 
the  master  of  an  inn  walks  about  after 
his  death,  singing,  and  seeing  that  his 
guests  are  properly  attended  to.    But^ 
apart  from  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
others,  to  come  for  a  moment  to  my 
own. — Touching  the  reality  (as  well 
as  the  amusingness)  of  spectral  appear- 
ances, I  protest,  altogether,  against  be- 
ing put  down  as  a  scofier.    I  have  my 
own  personal  cause  of  belief,  and  p^- 
liaps  it  may  seem  a  figgyMtf  one;  but 
that  lies  entirely  beflMki  me  and  my 
conscience.  I  will  nKmiewe,  with  Dr 
Johnson,  upon  the  ground  cf  "  com- 
mon credit,"  because  I  have  known 
that  credited  by  hundreds  which  John- 
son   himself  would    have    rc|iected. 
People  believed,  only  the  other  day,  in 
the  miraculous  conceptioiM>f  Joanna 
Southcott ; — people  believST that  Miss 
M'Avoy,  of  Liverpool,  could  see  what 
was  o'clock  with  her  eyes  shut;— there 
are  people  who  believe  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe  is  able  to  work  miracles  ; 
and  that  Mr  Hume  is  a  staieBnum,  and 
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master  of  finance ;-— so  a  truce  to  com- 
mon belief,  for  ever^  a3  an  argument. 
Then  the  antiquity  of  an  opinion  (with 
me)  will  not  go  much  farther  than  its 
common  prevalence;  for  there  have 
been  ancient  opinions^  and  very  reve- 
rend ones^  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
mistaken.  Other  isuch  opinions  have 
grown  weak,  like  wine,  by  over  keep- 
ing. Lampridius  tells  us  of  Cauls,  in 
his  time,  carried  by  advocates,  and 
orators,  and  pleaders; — ^it  being  be- 
lieved that  they  imparted  such  a  power 
of  persuasion  to  the  wearer  as  no 
judge  or  tribunal,  or  assembly,  could 
withstand.  But  it  is  well  known,  at 
the  present  day,  that  Cauls  can  do  no- 
thing but  save  people  from  being 
drowned ;  and  even  tnat  fact  may  go 
Dear  to  be  doubted  in  another  century 
or  two.  Then,  if  neither  our  current 
opinion,  nor  ancient  opinion,  will  help 
us  in  this  strait,  still  less  could  I  rely 
upon  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  testi- 
mony. In  the  first  place,  we  have  had 
no  '^  testimonies"  at  all — that  is,  none 
worth  consideration — ^very lately;  and, 
again,  there  was  testimony,  and  plenty 
of  it,  to  the  cures  of  Cagliostro  and 
Dr  Loutherbourg.  Besides,  I  never 
heard  a  story  yet,  which  (faith  set 
apart)  was  not  capable  of  solution. 
Kither  the  party  who  saw  was  mad, 
or  asleep,  or  intoxicated,  or  he  deceived 
himself  or  he  was  deceived  by  others, 
or— -and  this  last  explanation  is  abso- 
lutely a  cutting  of  the  gordian  knot 
— ^he  lied.  There  is  really  more  in  this 
point,  as  Canton  says,  "  than  good 
people  will  think.*'  I  was  reading  over 
all  the  evidence  in  the  famous  Dia- 
mond Necklace  case  the  other  day; 
and  I  found  it  as  impossible,  in  a  great 
many  statements,  to  get  on  without 
that  solution,  as  Hannibal  would  have 
finmd  it,  in  the  Alps,  to  get  on  with- 
out ving^ar.  Again,  I  don't  know  of 
any  real^^apud  man,  who  has  seen 
a  ghost  smcel^Bkgts  lights  were  in- 
troduced in  oaP%eets ;  no  thief  (be- 
fore conviction)  ;  no  resurrection  man, 
or  experienced  Old  Bailey  counsel,  has 
been  so  visited.  I  don't  think  Sir 
William  Garrow  ever  saw  a  ghost. 
These  spirits  hate  cross  examination. 
'[Riereforipto  prevent  all  mistakes,  or 
after-dapl,  or  jostlings  in  my  belief, 
I  iiave  made  up  my  mind  to  believe 


upon  a  ground  of  my  own ;  and  I  do 
believe,  be  it  known  by  these  presents 
— I  beUeve — ^upon  the  meieprobabili-' 
ty  of  the  fact ! 

And  what  a  heaven— listen  ye  Pa- 
gans ! — does  such  a  faith  open  to  its 
proselytes !  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
believes  must  be  kept  so  constantly  on 
the  qui  vive  I  not  a  door  can  bang 
upon  its  hinges  in  the  dark,  nor  a  cat 
squall  in  a  gutter  after  twilight,  but 
to  him  it  is  an  object  of  deep— of  vital 
— ^interest !  the  anxious  curiosity  which 
the  living  feel  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  dead,  he  (the  believer)  has  hope, 
to  say  the  least,  of  gratifying.  A^lule 
grovelling  infidels  must  content  them- 
selves to  know  the  present,  he  looks 
for  intelligence^  nay  for  counsel^  as  to 
the  future. 

Va  tout  celoy  I  protest  I  think  we 
are  almost  as  mucn  indebted  to  the 
inventor  of  a  new  ghost  story,  as  we 
should  be  to  the  man  who  could  in- 
vent, in  cookery,  a  new  dish.  And 
there  is  a  world  of  veradous  anecdote 
(too  briefly  given)  in  the  old  writers, 
which  a  hand  that  could  command 
*'  the  lie  with  drcumstanoe,"  mig^t^ 
in  detail,  render  irresistible. 

What  an  admirable  tale,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  constructed  upon  the 
legend  of  the  Sunday  evening  card 
party ;  when,  three  persons  bemg  en- 
gaged at  whist,  a  fourth  (in  Uack)  is 
suddenly  added  to  the  company,  who 
takes  the  vacant  chair  and  hand ! 

There  is  another  Sunday  evening 
anecdote,  of  a  party  (it  was  in  Italy, ) 
who  were  dancing ;  and  found  all  at 
once,  to  their  amazement,  that  they 
had  ttuo  musicians  instead  of  one.  This 
intruder's  character  was  discovered- 
almost  immediately,  by  the  shape  of 
the  foot  with  which  he  beat  time. 

Pierre  Loyer  gives  a  third  instance 
of  a  huge  skeleton  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  a  ball ;  to  the  consternation 
of  dancers,  musicians,  and  attendants. 
He  came  out  from  behind  a  door^ 
where  he  was  seen  ^*  footing  it,"  for 
several  minutes,  to  himself ;  and  gal- 
loped ''  down  the  middle,"  with  pre- 
ternatural strength  and  velocity.* 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  however, 
that  these  three  unbidden  guests  were 
not  ghosts  properly,  or  Revenans,  but 
incarnations  of  the  fiend  in  persona. 


*  Every  soul  in  the  ball-room  saw  this  spectre,  except  one  hUnd  fiddler  ;  so  I  hope 
Ms  appearance,  at  least,  will  be  ooiisidered  as  fully  ^'  accredited.** 
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So  Manlius  tells  us  how  fbur  thieves^ 
who  were  hanged  in  chains^  became 
reanimated^  and  went  in  rich  clothes, 
to  visit  a  gentleman  at  his  own  house. 
Being  strangers^  they  were  invited  to 
dinner,  and  sat  down  in  form  to  table ; 
but  the  moment  grace  was  said  (this 
ordeal,  the  devil  probably  had  not 
adverted  to)  they  fell  down  and  be- 
came mere  carcases,  as  before. 

The  same  incapacity  of  the  evil  one 
to  resist  certain  sounds  and  ceremo- 
nies, was  attended  in  another  case  with 
more  unhappy  consequences.  A  decent 
woman  in  the  Low  Countries,  who 
practised  a  little  in  s(»rcery,  was  re* 
turning  home  one  evening  upon  the 
back  of  a  demon,  after  a  lollincation ; 
when,  flying  over  a  church  (about  two 
miles  high)  the  chimes  happened  to 
play  the  hundredth  psalm ;  upon  which 
ne  (the  demon)  dropped  her  imme- 
diately, and  she  broke  her  bones  by 
the  fall.  This  woman  probably  owed 
her  mischance  entirely  to  having 
studied  Don  Calmet,  who  decries  the 
broomstick,  in  his  work,  as  a  monture, 
infra  dignitatem;  but  witches  who  take 
my  advice  will  still  adhere  to  the  be- 
som. There  has  been  no  lady  within 
my  recollection,  (since  Mrs  Thornton 
rode  at  York,)  who  could  have  mount- 
ed the  devil,  with  any  certainty  of 
keeping  her  seat.  A  broomstick  must 
be,  I  should  think  (to  the  prudent) 
a  very  pleasant,  easy-going.  Lord 
Mayor's  sort  of  pad ;  and  it  has  this 
peculiar  advantage  over  a  demon,  that, 
if  all  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  were 
performed  in  its  hearing,  the  operation, 
as  it  cannot  hear,  would  be  entirely 
ineffective. 

Bodin  thinks  it  possible  that  some 
spectres  have  appeared  with  dishonest 
views ;  and  puts  a  case  indeed  in  which 
a  ghost  becomes  Uttle  better  than  a 
swindler.  A  comes  to  the  bedside  of 
B,  and  says — '^  I  am  the  ghost  of 
your  grandfather,  who  died  last  night ; 
I  am  in  purgatory  ;  cause  masses  to  be 
said  to  deliver  me ;" — this  A,  all  the 
while,  being,  in  fact,  no  relation  at 
all  to  B,  but  A  himself  a  robber 
hanged  three  weeks  before.  This  cer- 
tainly, in  a  court  of  law,  would  be  ob- 
taining masses  under  false  pretences ; 
but  Bodin  doubts  afterward  whether 
the  apparition  be  really  the  spirit  even 
of  A,  or  whether  it  is  not  some  devil, 
who,  for  his  own  purposes,  takes  the 
robber's  shape.  Writers,  however,  ge- 
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nerally,  on  this  particular  subject,  are 
apt  to  differ  in  opinion.  The  same 
Bodin,  speaking  of  certain  feats  per- 
formed by  a  jackass,  near  Milan, 
maintains  that  the  performer  must 
have  been  a  man  in  the  likeness  of  an 
ass ;  while  Reginald  Scot,  noticing  the 
su^estion,  treats  the  matter  in  quite 
a  different  light ;  and  says  that  Bodin 
must  have  been  an  ass,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  man. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  de- 
vil is  a  rogue  sometimes. — His  attack 
upon  the  attorney  (Field)  at  Shenley, 
was  the  most  uncandid  thing  in  the 
world.  He  went  to  Field  as  a  client, 
and  induced  him  to  take  an  exorbitant 
fee.  Now,  besides  that  the  exorbitant 
fee  was  all  in  Field's  '^  vocation,"  the 
thing  altogether  is  not  fairly  done.  It 
is  like  the  crimp's  trick  of  slipping  a 
shilling  slyly  into  a  man's  pocket,  in- 
stead of  putting  it^  according  to  the 
statute,  into  his  hand.  So  again  in 
the  case  of  the  Irishman,  who  used  to 
find  roasted  potatoes  at  night  under 
his  pillow.  This  is  taking  a  man  at 
his  foibles. 

A  good  stomach,  by  the  way,  seems 
pretty  generally  to  have  given  hope 
to  the  tempter.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  is  a  great  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  relates  an  instance 
of  a  monk  who  had  something  like  a 
hearty  appetite,  and  was  verv  partial 
to  a  preparation,  I  beUeve,  of  not  grey 
pease.  One  day  feeUng  a  longing  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner, — ^here  pro- 
bablv,  la^  the  sin,  luncheons,  m  a 
monk,  being  accounted  a  gluttony,-— 
lo !  there  came  into  his  cell  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  who  lighted  a  fire  in 
the  grate ;  took  some  grey  pease  fhm 
a  cupboaid ;  dressed  them  to  admira^ 
tion;  and  disappeared,  leaving  them 
smoking.  But  the  devil  was  cozened  this 
time,  and  lost  his  pease  and  h^  labour 
to  boot ;  for  the  mq|b  *^onquering 
his  hunger  until  theJHKof  refection, 
went  to  his  superior,  and  related  the 
whole  circumstance.  Upon  which  the 
prior  said — ^'  Eat !  for  pease  woe 
made  by  God  for  man."  And  the  moiric 
did  eat,  and  spared  not,  (taking  cave 
to  say  grace  first,)  and  dedar^  that 
he  had  never  eat  pease  betl^  cooked 
in  his  Ufe. 

Thesame  writer,  William  of  Malmet- 
bury,  relates  another  story,  which 
might  make  a  volume— of  two  womeUi 
mother  and  daughter,  who  kept  an  inii 
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on  a  by-roatl  near  Rome  ;  and,  when  at  Magdeburg,  shewed  a  horse  that 
a  guest  arrived,  used  to  turn  him  into  could  read,  and  so  forth,  for  money, 
an  ass,  or  a  goat ;  and  so  sell  him  to  But  one  day,  his  audience  being  amall- 
the  next  comer  for  what  he  would  er  than  usual,  he  declared  that  he 
fetch.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  would  entertain  such  people  as  the 
me  that  the  ass  and  the  goat  here  are  I*russians  no  longer.  And  then  throw- 
parabolical  ;  although  William  of  Mai-  ing  the  bridle  of  his  horse  loose  into 
mesbury,  in  his  simplicity,  has  taken  the  air,  the  horse  leapt  up  after  it. 
the  words  in  their  literal  sense.  As,  And  the  conjurer  laid  hold  of  the 
for  example — when  a  guest  arrived  at  horse's  tail  and  went  up ;  and  the  ooikm 
this  inn,  the  old  woman  7nade  an  ass  of  jurer*s  wife  laid  hold  of  the  conjurer's 
him — which  might  well  be ;  and  so  on  tail  and  went  up ;  and  the  conjurer's 
to  the  young  one,  mutatis  mutandis.  wife's  maid  laid  hold  of  the  conjurer's 
On  the  point  of  outwitting  a  demon,  wife's  tail  and  went  up ;  and  so  they 
the  new  German  story,  built  probably  all  went  up  together.  Whence  the 
upon  the  legend  of  Lrord  Lyttleton,  is  vulgar  saying — "  To  go  to  heaven  in 
the  best.  A  student  at  a  German  a  string ;"  improperly  supposed  to 
University  fancies  one  night,  when  he  have  been  first  spoken  of,  and  concern- 
has  been  in  bed  about  an  hour,  and  ing  the  penitent  hanged. 
certainly  has  not  gone  to  sleep,  that  his  It  is  really  amazing  how  anybody 
mother  comes  to  his  bedside,  and  can  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
warns  him  of  his  approaching  death,  believing  such  strange  facts  as  these ; 
He  was  to  have .  died  on  the  third  and  especially  the  following, 
night  from  that  on  which  he  saw  the  Aif  over-anection  for  his  pcofession 
vision  ;  and  fell  ill,  (and  probably  or  calling  in  this  world,  may  tend  to 
would  have  died) — on  the  morning  -of  make  a  person  unquiet  in  the  next.^ 
the  third  day ;  the  physician,  however.  One  Christopher  Murcig,  an  apothe- 
who  was  sent  for,  gave  his  patient,  cary's-assistant  at  Crossten,  in  Silesia, 

Erivately,  a  powerful  opiate  draught ;  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1660,  and 
e  slept  for  eighteen  hours ;  and,  when  was  buried  on  the  15th.  But,  on  the 
he  awoke,  it  was  too  late  for  the  ghost  16th,  he  was  seen  again,  in  his  place, 
to  keep  her  word.  behind  the  counter,  weighing  drugs. 
Some  demons  have  been  rather  and  pounding,  with  an  immense  noise, 
wa^ishly  than  fraudulently  inclined,  in  the  mortar.  The  horror  of  the  new 
In  Switzerland  there  was  such  a  one,  shopman,  at  the  sight  of  this  coadju- 
when  time  was,  who  passed  for  a  far-  tor,  may  easily  be  imagined  ;  but, 
mer,  and  was  called  Maitre  jPierre.  when  the  clock  struck  ten,  (for  this 
This  caitiff  made  a  quantity  of  pigs  was  in  the  morning,)  the  apparition 
out  of  trusses  of  straw,  and  taking  took  the  new-comer's  cloak  and  hat 
them  to  market,  sold  them  to  a  butch-  from  a  nail,  and  went  forth,  as  he  had 
er.  And  the  butcher  drove  them  been  used  to  do  at  that  hour,  to  visit 
safely,  three  parts  of  the  way  home,  the  patients.  It  was  afterwards  found 
until  passing  through  a  brook,  the  that  he  called  upon  several  sick  per- 
running  water  dissolved  the  spell ;  and  sons  in  the  town ;  and  burned  one 
the  pigs  became  trusses  of  straw  again,  man's  wrist,  in  feeling  his  pulse,  so 
A  fartner  wonder  occurs  in  this  case,  that  the  mark  of  his  thumb  and  fin- 
when  the  butcher  goes  to  complain  of  ger  remains  to  this  day. 
the  cheat.'  He  finds  Maitre  Pierre  Some  accounts  there  be,  extant,  and 
gone  to  bed Ht  his  inn,  and  sends  the  very  extraoidinary  ones  too,  of  ap- 
chambermaid  of  the  house  up  stairs  to  parent  good  conduct  by  devils,  in 
wake  him.  But  as  the  girl  lays  hold  their  visits  upon  this  earui.  Giraldus 
of  the  conjurer's  leg,  it  comes  off  in  her  Cambrensis  tells  of  one  fiend  who  act- 
hand  ;  and  the  same  accident  happens  ed  with  great  propriety  for  some  time 
when  she  touches  his  head ;  upon  as  a  gentleman's  butler.  He  was  ac- 
which  the  girl  runs  down  stairs  in  af-  counted  to  have  the  best  hand  at  stir- 
fright,  and  the  whole  family,  butcher  ring  a  fire  of  any  servant  in  the  house- 
included,  ran  up ;  and  ]VIaitre  Pierre  hold ;  and  it  was  observed,  after  he 
is  found  walking  about  the  room  in  was  gone,  that  he  had  always  snufllxl 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  He  re-  the  candle  with  his  fingers. 
funds  the  money  for  the  pigs ;  and,  of  Another  demon  (according  to  the 
course,  is  seen  no  more.  same  author)  took  orders,  and  became 
Another  rogue,  who  was  a  juggler  a  clergyman  !    This  certainly  does,  at 
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iirst  sight,  seem  very  strange  indeed ; 
but  yet  it  derives  some  support  from 
another  anecdote  told  by  Jean  Eveque, 
d'Asie,  There  is  the  proverb,  too, 
moreover,  as  to  the  devil's  building 
beside  the  church  ;  from  which  one 
might  perhaps  augur,  that  he  would 
get  into  it  if  he  could. 

As  the  l^end  goes>  however,  this 
iicnd  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety  in  his  profession;  and  his  real 
quality  was  discovered  only  by  a  slip 
in  conversation.  Talking  one  day  with 
a  gentleman  upon  subjects  in  ancient 
history,  some  act  or  other  was  canvass- 
ed about  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate ; 
when  his  reverence  enforced  his  state- 
ment of  the  matter,  by  saying,  '*  The 
thing  was  so ;  for  /  saw  it"    Upon 
which,  concludes  the  historian,  *'  he 
•  blushed  exceedingly,  and  vanished." 
Both  these  last  devils,  no  doubt,  were 
of  the  genus  called  JBIue  Devils ;  and, 
from  we  blushing  of  the  latter^  the 
phrase,  "  to  blush  blue,"  niay  proba- 
bly have  been  derived.  Or  perhaps,  in- 
deed, they  might  not  have  been  devils 
at  all ;  but  merely  different  incarna- 
tions of  the  wandering  Jew ;  whose  ha- 
bit of  changing  his  shape,  from  time  to 
time,  is  notorious ;  and  who  has  been 
detected  more  than  once,  like  the  fiend- 
parson,  by  the  over-strength  of  his  me- 
mory. 

Inhere  is  another  demon,  too,  on  re- 
cord, besides  the  butler,  who  desired 
to  be  a  servant ;  and  he  haunted  the 
kitchen  of  a  certain  Bishop  of  Saxony, 
in  human  shape.  This  fiend  assisted 
very  commonly  in  the  culinary  ar- 
rangements ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  inventor  of  the  *'  devil'd  bis- 
cuits." 

If  such  be  the  fact,  however,  I  should 
opine  that  the  discovery  was  accident- 
al, and  that  his  fiendship  came  rather 
with  a  hope  to  learn  cuisine,  than  with 
the  power  of  instructing  in  it.  Be- 
cause, if  the  proverb  as  to  the  devil's 
sending  cooks  (peculiarly)  should  be 
deemed  equivocial,  we  have  it  in  evi- 
dence, twenty  times  over,  that  the  in- 
fernal "  roast  and  boiled"  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  Paul  Grilland  speaks  of 
a  man  whose  wife  was  a  witch  ;  and 
who  went  out  with  her  one  night  (up 
the  chimney!)  to  a  banquet.  Tnis 
witness  stated  distinctly,  that  he  found 
a  magnificent  collation  set  out;  but  that 
everything  was  veiy  ill  drest  indeed  ; 
and  that,  above  all,  there  was  no  salt 


upon  the  table.     The  event  proves, 
that  the  man  could  not  be  mistaken 
upon  this  point ;  because  he  mention* 
ed  the  fact  once  or  twice  to  an  Incubus 
who  stood  behind  his  chair ;  and,  at 
last,  growing  out  of  patience,  he  cried 
aloud, ''  Good  God  !  will  nobody  bring 
any  salt  ?"    Upon  which  (as  usual  in 
such  cases)  the  table  flew  away.    He 
Ms  need,  however,  o'  a  lang  spoon,  (as 
the  Scottish  proverb  says,)  wha  sups 
kail  wi'  the  deil.    This  apprentice,  or 
whatever  he  was,  at  the  Bishop's,  be- 
haved very  well  for  some  time ;  but,  at 
length,  quarrelling  with  one  of  the  ki1>* 
chen  lads,  he  took  a  private  opportu- 
nity, tore  him  to  pieces,  and  cooked 
him  (most  likely,  for  practice.)  After 
which,  he  became  so  mischievous,  that 
it  was   found    necessary  to  proceed 
against  him  by  exorcism  ;  and  there  is 
a  long  account  of  his  being  caught  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  eventual- 
ly laid,  for  an  uncertain  term,  in  a  well 
dripping-pan. 

These  goblin  domestics,  indeed,  were 
generally,  in  the  end,  ill  to  deal  with, 
for  their  masters,  as  well  as  their &1« 
low-servants.  A  Spanish  gentleman 
had  one,  whose  business  it  was  to  dean 
a  favourite  horse ;  and  the  rogue^  be- 
ing idle  and  negligent,  was  chid  occa- 
sionally for  not  well  currying  the  ani- 
mal. But  mark  what  followed.  Gret- 
ting  tired  of  repeated  jobations,  the 
mischievous  imp  one  day  carried,  the 
horse  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower^ 
and  there  left  him,  with  his  head 
thrust  out  of  a  window.  The  Spaniard^ 
returning  home,  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  favourite  neigh  to  him  from  so 
strange  a  situation ;  but  the  demon  had 
disappeared,  and  the  horse  never  could 
be  got  down  any  more. 

All  servants,  in  fact,  who  take  no 
wages,  are  apt  to  be  both  careless  and 
insolent ;  and  the  devil,  were  it  only 
for  his  pert  tongue,  I  should  think  not 
worth  hiring.  In  the  affiur  of  the  de- 
mon of  Mascon,  a  jeer  of  his  is  actual- 
ly recorded. — Some  person— I  believe, 
a  man  of  worship— asking  him  rather 
a  weak  question,  with  a  view  to  exor- 
cise him,  he  answered,  '^  I  heard  long 
since  thou  wast  a  fool,  and  now  I  am 
sure  of  it."  And,  thereupon,  laugh- 
ed, or  spoke  Greek,  or  committed  some 
other  affront  against  the  good  man,  like 
an  uncourteous  fiend  as  he  was. 

But  I  might  go  on,  almost  for  ever, 
with  strange  legends  and  instances  out 
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of  the  thousand  and  one  volumes^  in    to  the  number  of  forty^  were  suddenly 
all  langua^es^  which  have  been  written    digcovered  to  be  witches!     Some  of 
upon  this  interesting  subject ;  and  not    these  girls^  says  the  relater^  were  very 
meddle  then  with  the  horde  of  divines     young ;  and  they  confessed  ^'  many 
and  metaphysicians  who  have  touched    strange  things." 
the  question^  en  passant,  cither  in  the        And^  for  m^self^  my  mind  ii  made 
way  of  principle  or   Ulustration. —    up^  as  I  have  said^  to  believing  all  these 
There  is  the  impressive  story  of  the    things  without  any  reason  ;  not  mere- 
Italian  soldier^  wno  gave  his  money  in    ly  because  I  never  found  anybody  yet 
charge  at  night  to  his  host ;  which  the    who  could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
host^  in  the  moming>  denying,  and  he    his  belief ;  but  also  because  most  of  the 
insisting  upon,  he  was  cast  into  prison    writers  who  explain  feats  of  sorcery^ 
as  a  thief. — ^What  can  be  more  exem-    seem  to  me  to  make  them  ten  times 
plary  than  the  man  in  the  black  cap    more  incredible  than  they  were  made 
who  sits  under  the  Judge,  upon  the    by  the  sorcerers  themselves.   Thomas 
trial  for  the  soldier's  life ;  and  when    Ady,  for  instance,  a  writer  upon  witch- 
the  inn-keeper  swears  he  wishes  '^  the    craft,  of  the  year  1 656,  after  exposing 
devil  may  take  him  if  ever  he  had  the    the  monstrous  frauds  of  pretended  con- 
money,"  seizes  the  self-forfeited  trai-    jurors  and  wizards,  shews  the  manner 
tor,  and  bursts  through  the  roof  of  die    in  which  their  apparently  miraculous 
court  with  him  ?  Or  what  a  tale  might    feats  are  accomplished,  and  adds  full 
be  formed  upon  the  legend  of  Saint    directions  for  doing  the  same,  "  with- 
Gregory  of  Nice,  who  describes  the    out  harm  or  danger."    Ady's  first  re- 
Bpectres  and  demons,  in  a  city  infected    cipe  for  conjuring  (ex  uno  diwce,  &c^ 
with  the  plague^  walking  about  in    is  not  amiss.     *'  Take  wref*8  hair/ 
broad  day-lignt — as  though  growing    he  says,  ^'  and  put  it  in  your  pocket ; 
insolent  upon   the  prospects  before    and  it  will  make  mad  bulls,  and  every 
them  ? — Jean  Eveque  states  a  similar    other  kind  of  cattle,  run  away  from 
£ict ;  but,  in  his^case,  die  fiends  went    you  /" 

about  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastics.  No;  there  would  be  no  getting  on^ 
Imagine  a  man  sending  for  a  confessor,  by  halves,  in  this  way.  For  a  coi\ja« 
and  a  devil  making  his  bow  !  .    rer  to  give  up  the  devil,  is  like  a  rope- 

Then  there  are  the  histories,  out  of    dancer  s  giving  up  his  pole.    And,  for 
number,  of  persons  frighted  by  ima-    resigning  all  these  beautiful  and  en- 
ginary  spectres ;  all  of  which  lose  their    tertaining  truths,  to  a  man  of  any  spi- 
force,  if^we  give  up  the  existence  of    rit,  the  thing  would  be  impossible, 
^ectres  in  r^litv.    There  is  that  bril-     The  hunter  tooks,  with  an  evil  eye, 
liant  idea  of  the  lady  who  sees  a  female    upon  enclosure  bills  and  increased  po- 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed — she  recoils —    pulation ;  for  these  are  circumstances 
but  the  phantom  distinctly  moves,  and    which  tlun  his  game,  and  narrow  his 
extends  its  iu*m  towards  her.  The  lady    field  of  action  ;  and  the  child  of  ro- 
18  sleeping  in  a  strange  house ;  and    mance  looks  back  with  r^et  to  those 
sees  herself  in  a  looking-glass,  which     wild  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  which 
is  fhimed  in  the  wainscot  of  the  room,     the  progress  of  science  and  education 
Or  there  is  the  still  more  entertaining     has  deprived  him.    Fodord,  a  French 
adventure  of  the  ape  who  puts  on  the     writer,  complains,  in  a  fancifhl  trea- 
coeffitre  of  a  deceased  Duchess,  and     tise,  of  the  natundist  Reamur,  for  ha^ 
gets  into  her  bed,  to  the  total  rout  of    ving  discovered  that  ants  do  not  eat  in 
the  whole  household,  who  believe  that     the  winter.     "  For,  by  undeceiving 
their  late  mistress  is  come  back.   And     mankind,"  says  he,  "  as  to  the  provi- 
what  a  delicious  idea  is  that  about  the     dence  of  these  little  creatures,  Mr 
boarding-school  at  Lisle,  in  1640 ;  in     Reamur  has  deprived  poets  of  a  beau- 
which  one  Antionette  Bourignon  be-     tiful  moral  illustration." 
ing  the  mistress,  all  the  young  ladies. 
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Yes— Wilberfbrce  has  set  the  Blacks  to  rights. 
Yet  much  remains :  why  don*t  he  bind  the  Whites  ? 

Don  Juan,  Canto  XII, 

It  is  now^  in  our  opiniou^  sufficient-    view  is  well^  and  on  the  whole  temper^ 
ly  evident  that  this  great  question  is    atdy  written.    This  we  admit  freely : 
once  again  to  be  forced  in  some  shape    because^  whatever  other  people  may  do^ 
or  other  upon  Parliament^  in  the  course    we  entertain  a  high  respect  for  Mr 
of  the  ensuing  session.    The  Clark-    Brougham's  talents,  and  are  always 
sons,  &c.  are  publishing  new  pam-    gratified  when  we  find  him  abstaining 
phlets  with  old  contents.    And  Mr    from  that  coarse  and  virulent  strain  of 
Brougham^  in  a  euloge  on  some  of    language,  which  is  one  of  the  sins  that 
these  productions  in  the  last  Edin-    most  easily  beset  him,  and  which  has 
burgh  Review^  talks  openly  of  the    indeed  done  more  to  degrade  him  in 
*'  delusive"  conduct  of  the  ministry    the  general  eye,  than  many  of  his  more 
in  the  matter  of  the  Buxton  debate,    serious  offences. .  When  we  have  said 
Mr  Brougham  was  present  at  that  de-    this,  however,  we  are  afraid  we  have 
bate,  and  he  made  one  of  the  unanU    exhausted  praise.     The  article  con- 
mous  house  which  accepted  Mr  Can-    tains  no  new  facts  of  the  smallest 
ning's  resolutions :  but  a  few  months    importance,  and  exhibits  no  felicitous 
have  passed,  and  this  eminent  states-    application  of  intellect  to  the  expo- 
man  has  had  such  opportunities  of  ex-    sition  of  obscure  or  controverted  truth. 
amining  the  whole  affair  candidly  and    It  is  a  mere  string  of  old  common- 
completely  during  the  interval,  that    places,  calmly  and  cleverly  expressed— - 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  up  his    interspersed  with  a  few  specimens  of 
great  mind,  that  he  was  one  of  a  House    glaring,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe^ 
of  Commons  that  suffered  themselves    involuntary  misrepresentation,  both  as 
to  be  juggled  by  Mr  Cannings  in  May    to  facts  and  as  to  principles— of  which 
last.  Societies  on  societies,  meanwhile,    more,  perhaps,  in  the  sequeL 
and  associations  upon  associations^  and        In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  intention 
subscriptions  on    subscriptions,    are    to  direct  our  own  readers'  attention 
springing  and  spreading  everywhere,    both  to  the  true  facts  and  the  true 
and  embryo  petitions  b^n  already  to    principles,  onthe  consideration  of  which 
stir  and  quicken.    Liverpool,  the  en-    this  case  must  be  judged.    We  shall 
lightened  city  of  Liverpool,  in  former    have,  after  a  fair  and  full  examination 
days  the  great  mart  and  mainspring    of  both,  no  difficulty  in  bringing  home 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  last  that  clung    the  guilt  of  fiagrant  and  systematic 
to  that  traffic,  the  one  only  place  that    deviation  from,  and  suppression  o^ 
for  a  season  Rachel-like  lamented,  and    facts,  to  those  who  were  beaten  in  the 
would  not  be  comforted  because  it    Buxton  debate,  and,  we  think,  about 
was  not — ^this  very  Liverpool,  takes    as  httle  in  shewing  that  aU  the  three 
the  lead  in  supporting  the  wildest    parties  who  were  represented  in  that 
measures  of  those,  whom  for  thirty    discomfited  knot,  are  chai^eable,  ei-t 
years  she  execrated  as  her  most  relent-    ther  with  a  total  blindness  to  the  true 
less  enemies.    Blessed  change  I  Salu-    principles  ofreason,.a8applicable  to  the 
tary  transformation  !  The  slave  trade    question  before  us^  or  with  the  worse 
of  Liverpool  was — the  Indian   free    fault  of  pretending  such  blindness,  for 
trade  of  Liverpool  is — The  days  of    thepurposeofdiverting  suspicion  from 
the  ultra-antiabolition  spirit  of  Liver-    the  glances  of  a  penetrating^  pervading, 
pool  are  gone  by — the  day  of  the    and  most  unscrupulous  selfishness, 
ultra-mitigation  spirit  of   Liverpool        The  report  of  the  debate  above  men- 
has  dawned  and  grown.    We  live  in    tioned,  published  by  the  Mitigation  . 
beautiful  times !  Society,  and  enriched  with  the  preface 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re-    and  commentaries  of  that  body,  has 
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been  already  more  than  onoc  spoken    example,  should  we  be  compelled  to 
of  by  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  im-    talk  of  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation  of 
portant  publication,  in  every  point  of    West  Indian  Slavery  ?  The  Society  fiir 
view,  to  which  the  present  controversy    the  Mitigatioo  of  the  Mitre,  or  the  So- 
has  yet  given  rise.     It  is  here  that  we    ciety  for  the  Mitigation  of  the  Duties  on 
can  consider  at  leisure,  the  expressed    East  Indian  Sugar,  would  be  £ur  nearer 
sentiments  of  all  parties — ^it  is  here    the  truth.     Mr  Buxton's  far-fiimed 
that  we  can  compare  the  conflicting    motion  about  the  slaves  was  made  on 
statements,  and  balance  the  opposed    the  15th  of  May  last;  Mr  Whitmore's 
arguments,  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is    motion  about  the  sugar  followed  on  the 
here  also,  unless  we  be  very  greatly  mis-    23d  day  of  the  same  month.  The  same 
taken,  that  we  can  most  clearly  detect    people — certainly  the  same  influence-*- 
thesystemofchicaneriesby  which  the    figured  on  both  occasions.    Mr  Wil- 
humbler  tools  of  one  side  are  at  least    berforce  was  one  of  the  great  men  on 
sufiered  to  back  the  open  warfare  of   both.    ^Vhai  have  the  avowed  ob- 
its chiefs.  Before  a  new  debate  occurs,    jccts  and  views  of  Mr  Wilberforce  to 
it  were  well  that  the  old  one  should    do  with  the  question  about  the  duties 
be  thoroughly  sifted  and  understood,    on  sugar  ? — These  gentlemen  are  so 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  distinctly    confident  of  support  from  their  own 
charges  the  ministers  with  having  con-    set,  and  from  the  gaping  multitades 
ducted  themselves  on  this  occasion    whom  their  sweet  words  command  and 
like  hypocrites  and  knaves — we  at    stultify,  and  so  certain,  at  the  same 
least  know  not  what  other  meaning    time,  that  they  arc  ito^  to  be  bearded, 
can  be  given  to  the  epithet  ^'  delusive"    as  to  the  truth  and  essence  of  all  their 
already  quoted  from  this  performance,    schemes,  by  any  person,  flur  less  any 
The  charge  is  no  light  one,  and  we    party  whatever  in  ParUament,  that  it 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  it  will  be    is  not  wonderful  they  ^ould  venture 
efibctually  answered    in  the    proper    much.  And  yet — if  anybody  had  pre- 
quarter.    But  we,  in  the  meantime,    dieted  a  year  before,  that  the  next 
snail  take  the  Hberty  to  reverse  the    motion  about  West   Indian   slavery 
situation  of  the  parties,  and  placing    would  be  made  in  the  same  week  with  a 
the  mitigators  themselves  at  the  bar,    motion  about  East  Indian  sugar,  people 
see  what  answer  they  can  make  to  cer-    in  general  would  have  utterly  disbelie-i 
tain  charges  of  the  very  same  charao-    vedit. — ''No,*' it  would  have  been  said, 
ter,  which  every  attentive  and  candid    *'  that  will,  to  be  sure,  be  in  their 
reader  of  the  volume  in  question  must    minds ;  but  you  are  going  too  fiur  now. 
have  in  some  measure  anticipated.  They  are  not  quite  so  regardless  of  ap« 

Our  general  assertion  is  simply  this :  pearances ;  religious  as  they  are^  they 
The  speakers  on  Mr  Buxton's  side  are  are  a  little  more  wise  in  their  genera- 
chargeable  with  many  mistatements  as  tion,  notwithstanding,  than  you  seem 
to  matters  of  fact,  and  the  mitigation  to  give  them  credit  for." — ^Probably  no 
commentators  stiU  more  grievously  so.  answer  would  have  been  made  to  tnis ; 
In  proving  this,  we  shall  at  least  do  and  yet  the  event  has  shewn  itself, 
some  good ;  for  we  shall  teach  these  Say  what  people  may,  these  men  are 
persons  to  be  more  cautious  the  next  not  to  be  altogether  despised.  The 
time  thev  come  before  the  senate  and  very  audacity  of  their  proceedings  half 
the  public:  we  shall  probably  have  redeems  their  foll^.  This  open  and 
shorter  speeches,  and  less  triumphant  thorough-going  rehance  upon  the  gul- 
annotations  cura  variorum.  Some  ob-  libility  of  John  Bull,  shews  an  inti- 
stades,  at  all  events,  will  be  brushed  mate  and  even  intense  acquaintance 
away  ^om  the  threshold,  and  the  ri-  with  the  assailable  points  of  the  na- 
val champions  will  both  come  with  tional  character.  There  are  two  quack- 
greater  ease  into  their  true  arena,  and  ish  ways  of  doing  thinss ;  the  con- 
have  a  salutary  fear  before  their  eyes,  ciliatory,  that  is,  thepluckless  method, 
in  case  they  should  be  tempted  to  of  late  too  often  adopted  by  those  who 
think  of  bringing  any  but  the  right  ought  to  be  most  above  it;  and  the 
weapons  with  them.  bold  brazen  method — the  mediod  (tf 

A  word  or  two  more,  however,  in  the  Bishes,  the  Burgesses,  and  the 
limine.  It  is  really  very  annoying  to  Buxtons.  This  last  has  been  adopted, 
see  the  extent  to  which  the  abuse  of  and  with  much  success,  by  the  Socie- 
tvords  and  phrases  has  been  carried  in  ty  for  the  Mitigation  of  the  Duties  on 
the  whole  of  this  matter.    Why,  for    East  Indian  Sugar.     They  were  re- 
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solved  to  have  their  two  debates— there 
were  two  strings  to  their  one  bow^  and 
they  must  have  them.  They  had  them 
both,  and  they  had  the  assurance  to  do 
the  thing  at  once.  They  did  not  waste 
time  in  pumping  for  apologies.  They 
did  what  they  were  resolved  to  do  at 
once.  The  moment  the  one  string  was 
snapt^  the  other  was  fitted  on,  and 
tightened  for  the  discharge.  AU  this 
was  as  it  should  have  been.  Fcls  est  ah 
hoste  doceri.  Would  the  real  friends 
of  England  and  of  the  negroes,  had  the 
wit  or  the  courage  to  act  upon  the 
same  principle  now  and  then !  If  it 
were  but  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the 
experiment  is  worth  their  trying — and 
at  any  rate  it  is  but  a  little  variety  in 
quacking. 

Since  we  are  talking  of  the  audacity 
of  these  agitators,  we  may  as  well  ex- 
hibit one  more  specimen  of  this  great 
quality  of  their  l(^c  ere  we  go  far- 
ther. Mr  Clarkson  shrewdly  and  sa- 
gaciously illustrates  the  sin  and  horror 
of  West  Indian  bondage,  by  asking 
how  AN  English  gentleman  would 
like  to  be  made  a  slave  of  at  Algiers 
or  Tripoli — and  whether,  if  this  Eng- 
lish gentleman  had  a  wife  and  a  family 
of  daughters  to  partake  his  enslaved 
condition  there,  this  would  have  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  greatly  in- 
creasing his  misery  ? — And  why,  says 
he,  why  not  talk  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, since  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  African  princes  carried 
off,  and  enslaved  ? — This  passage  is 
triumphantly  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Critique  on  Clarkson's  Pamphlet, 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

The  argument  is  assuredly  one  that 
comes  home  to  our  business  and  our 
bosoms.  An  English  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  at  any 
rate,  we  shall  say  of  the  Mitigation 
Society,  is  lugged  out  of  his  bed  in 
London^  and  finds  himself,  after  a 
brief  voyage,  stript  to  the  skin,  and 
labouring  beneath  a  brazen  sun  in  the 
field  of  some  Bey  of  Morocco.  His 
wife  and  daughters,  torn  from  their  pi- 
ano-fortes, their  Sunday-schools,  their 
little  tea-parties,  and  the  weekly  luxury 
of  Mr  Edward  Irving,  or  Mr  Rowland 
Hill — torn  from  the  arms  of  their  na- 
tural protectors  and  from  the  hope  of 


a  decent  establishment^  are  compelled 
to  figure  in  the  haram  of  some  great 
Plenipotentiary  ;  or,  if  their  personal 
charms  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  to 
spin  hemp,  and  carry  pails  of  water^ 
beneath  the  sway  of  Hassan  the  chief 
of  the  black  eunuchs.  The  picture  is 
pregnant  with  the  most  appalling  hor« 
rors  I  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Temple, 
or  even  in  the  Conciergerie,  was  no- 
thing to  this — and  yet  it  seems,  muta» 
to  nominey  de  tefabula  narratur. — ^You, 
the  English  gentleman,  can  have  no 
right  to  shudder — for  African  princes 
have  been  dealt  with  after  the  same 
fashion  in  Barbadoes. 

We  might  "  deny  the  butler  and 
the  coach-horse" — ^we  might  deny  the 
**  African  prince" — ^but  let  it  be  so  for 
the  moment.  What  earthly  relation 
is  there  between  an  African  prince  and 
an  English  gentleman  ?  In  what  does 
the  misery  of  a  new-made  slave  con- 
sist?— Is  it  not  in  his  being  carried 
from  a  good  state  of  existence  into  a 
bad  one,  and  in  being  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  another,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  free  command  of  his  own  motions  r 
The  better  his  previous  condition  was^ 
will  not  his  present  one  be  the  worse 
to  endure  ?  And  is  it  not  obvious,  that 
if  any  one  thing  be  more  likely  than 
all  besides  to  embitter  his  reflections, 
it  will  be  the  discovery,  (should  such 
be  forced  upon  him,)  that  the  human 
being,  to  whose  power  he  is  subjected, ' 
stands  in  reality  lower,  everyway  lower, 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  than  him- 
self? These  are  questions  which  we 
apprehend  the  worthy  Mr  ClarkSon 
himself  will  have  no  hesitation  about 
answering  in  the  affirmative.  And  what 
is  the  consequence  ? — We  believe  we 
might  almost  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  saying  a  word  about  it. 

WTio  is  an  African  prince,  and  what 
is  it  that  he  has  to  lose  ?  If  he  be  a 
sovereign  prince,  (which,  of  course, 
Mr  Clarkson  would  consider  as  the  se- 
verest case  of  all,)  what  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?  Is  he  not  some  ferocious 
brutal  savage,  the  oppressor  of  some 
benighted  and  most  miserable  horde 
of  savages  ?  Is  he  not  a  creature  who 
amuses  himself  every  day  with  cutting 
off  human  heads — and  that  sometimes 
with  his  own  royal  hand  ?*  Are  not 
all  the  festivals  of  liis  reign  so  many 
solemn  exhibitions  of  everything  that 
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is  most  abominable^  and  most  incredi- 
ble to  us?     When  he  prays  to  the 
demon  of  his  beastly  woi^ip^  does  he 
not  water  the  holy  soil  with  blood 
poured  out  like  water  ?     Are  not  his 
children  shut  up  like  wild  colts  ? — Are 
not  his  uncles — his  brothers^  seared  in 
the  eye — ^branded    on  the  cheek  — 
maimed — mutilated — murdered  every 
day^  amidst  the  grim  applause  of  the 
more  plebeian  victims  that  await  the 
brand  or  the  hatchet  of  the  next  whim 
of  this  crowned  brute  ?    Are  not  his 
walls  and  his  floors  paved  with  Afri- 
can ski:dls  ?    Are  not  his  reins^  if  he 
has  a  horse^  strung  with  African  ears^ 
noses^  and  viler  trophies  ?     Does  any 
man  dare  to  deny  that  such  is  the  state 
of  ^ings  in  those  African  districts 
from  which  the  immense  majority  of 
slaves  have  at  all  periods  been  abstract- 
ed ?  Does  any  man  dare  to  deny^  that 
their  princes  were,  and  are  the  chief 
patrons  of  all  the  enormities  of  that 
slave  trade,  which  ceased  to  appear  the 
extreme  of  horror,   only  because  it 
could  not  be  contemplated  otherwise 
than  with  them  in  its  foreground  ?  Does 
any  man  dare  to  deny  that  which  has 
been  asserted  by  so  many  witnesses  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  veracity,  that 
half  these  African  princes  would  at  this 
moment  give  even  their  own  ears  to 
see  the  slave  trade  re-established  among 
them  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  ? — or 
doubt,  iA  opposition  to  the  celebrated 
taunt  of  Duke  Ephraim  himself,  that 
for  the  want  of  that  method  of  dispo- 
sing of  their  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
victims  of  caprice,  the  banks  of  those 
unexplored  and  melancholy  rivers  are 
bathed  at  this  hour  in  a  deeper  deluge 
of  this  African  blood  ? 

Hear  for  a  moment  Mr  Macleod, 
(in  his  Account  of  the  African  Prince 
•f  Dahomy :) 

"  In  order  to  water  with  their  blood  the 
graves  of  the  king*s  ancestors,  and  to  sup- 
ply the^i  with  servants  of  various  descrip- 
tions in  the  other  world,  a  number  of  hu- 
man victims  are  yearly  sacrificed  in  solemn 
form  ;  and  this  carnival  is  the  period  at 
which  these  shocking  rites  are  publicly 
performed. 

'^  Scaffolds  are  erected  outside  the  palace 
wall,  and  alarge  space  fenced  in  round  them. 
On  diese  the  king,  with  the  white  strangers 
who  think  proper  to  attend,  are  seated,  and 
the  ministers  of  state  are  also  present  in  the 
space  beneath.  Into  this  field  of  blood  the 
victims  are  brought  in  succession,  with  their 
arms  pinioned ;  and  a  Fetisheer^  laying  his 
hand  on  the  devoted  head,  pronoances  a 
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few  mystical  words,  when  another  man 
standing  behind  with  a  huge  sdmitar,  so^ 
vers  the  sufferer's  head  from  his  body,  ^ 
nerally  at  a  single  blow,  and  each  repeddoo 
of  this  act  is  proclaimed  by  loud  ihoutt  of 
applause  from  the  surrounding  multitude, 
who  affect  to  be  highly  delishted  with  the 
power  and  magnificence  of  their  sovereign. 

'^  His  bards,  or  laureats,  join  also  at  Sua 
time,  in  bawling  out  his  wtrong  names  (thdr 
term  for  titles  of  honour)  and  singsongs 
in  his  praise.  These  scenes  are  likewise  ^n- 
Hvened  by  a  number  of  people  engaged  in 
a  savage  dance  around  the  scafiblds :  niould 
the  foot  of  one  of  those  performers  slip,  it 
is  considered  an  ill  omen ;  the  unfortunate 
figurante  is  taken  out  of  the  ring,  and  his 
head  instantly  struck  off*,  whilst  the  dance 
continues  without  interruption,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred. 

*'  The  people  thus  sacrificed,  are  gene- 
rally prboners  of  war,  whom  the  king  of- 
ten puts  aside  for  this  purpose,  several 
months  previous  to  the  celebration  of  his 
horrid  festival ;  should  there  be  any  laek  of 
these,  the  number  is  made  up  from  the  most 
cofwenient  of  his  own  subjects.  There  are 
years  in  which  they  have  single^  andothers  in 
whicli  they  have  double  customs.  One  of 
the  latter  occurred  when  I  was  there,  and 
an  enormous  number  (i^veral  hundreds) 
were  said  to  have  fallen.  But  the  amount, 
probably,  was  considerably  exaggerated; 
for,  as  Mr  Abson  had  dispensed  with  view- 
ing this  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  could  on- 
ly judge  from  the  report  of  Uiose  who  were 
anxious  to  magnify  the  grandeur  of  their 
king,  and  Mr  James,  who,  three  different 
years,  took  the  trouble  to  count  the  victims, 
never  reckoned  more  than  sixty-flxfe^  on  any 
one  occasion. 

^*  Their  bodies  are  either  thrown  out  in- 
to  the  fields  to  be  devoured  by  vultures  and 
wild  beasts,  or  hung  by  the  heels  in  a  mu- 
tilated state,  upon  Uie  surrounding  trees,  a 
practice  exceedingly  offensive  in  so  hot  a 
climate.  The  heads  are  piled  up  in  a  h^p, 
for  the  time,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  m 
decorating  the  walls  of  the  royal  simhomies^ 
or  palaces,  some  of  which  are  two  miles  in 
drcumference,  and  often  require  a  renewal 
and  repair  of  these  ornaments. 

^'  Adahoonza,  after  a  successful  attack 
up<ni  Badagry,  having  a  great  number  of 
victims  to  sacrifice,  ordered  tlieir  heads  to 
be  applied  to  this  purpose.  Mr  Abson,  in 
his  account,  says,  *■  the  person  to  whom 
the  management  of  this  business  had  been 
committed,  having  neglected  to  make  a  pro- 
per calculation  of  his  materials,  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  with  his  work,  when  he  found 
that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  skulls  to  adorn  the  whole  palace;  he 
therefore  requested  permission  to  begin  the 
work  anew,  that  he  might,  by  placing  them 
farther  apart,  complete  the  design  in  a  re- 
gular manner.    But  the  king  would  by  no 
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means  give  his  consent  to  this  proposal,  ob- 
serving, ^  that  he  would  soon  find  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  Badagry  heads  to  render 
the  plan  perfectly  uniform,'  and  learning 
that  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  re- 
quired to  complete  this  embellishment,  he 
ordered  that  number  of  the  captives  to  be 
brought  forth,  and  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood.' 

*^  Messrs  Norris  and  Abson,  who  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  visiting  the  bed- 
ehamber  of  Bossa  Ahadee^  found  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  it  paved  with  human  skulls. 
They  were  those  of  his  more  distinguiihed 
adversaries  captured  at  different  times,  and 
placed  in  that  situation  '  that  he  might 
nightly  enjoy  the  savage  gratification  of 
tran^ling  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies.' 
The  top  of  the  little  wall  which  surround- 
ed this  detached  apartment,  was  adorned 
likewise  with  their  jaw-bones.  MHiat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  frailties  of  Ahadee 
ftnd  his  successors,  it  would  seem  from  all 
this  that  the  dread  of  ghosts  and  hobgob- 
lins formed  no  part  of  Sieir  characters. 

^^  From  Mr  Abson,  who  had  lived  thirty ^ 
seven  years  in  this  country^  the  greater -part 
of  which  he  had  been  governor  of  William's 
Fort,  the  African  Company's  chief  settle- 
ment in  this  quarter,  and  who,  €.T-qj^cio^ 
attended  at  the  celebration  of  these  annual 
festivities,  I  had  many  relations  of  the  bar- 
barous acts  which  he  had  witnessed, 

^'  The  immolation  of  victims  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  particular  period,  for  at  any 
time  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  an  ac-. 
count  to  his  forefathers  of  any  remarkable 
event,  the  king  dispatches  a  courier  to  the 
shades,  by  delivering  his  message  to  who- 
ever may  happen  to  be  near  him,  and  then 
ordering  his  head  to  be  chopped  off  imme- 
diately ;  and  it  has  not  unfirequently  hap- 
pened during  the  present  reign,  that,  as 
something  new  has  occurred  to  the  king's 
mind,  another  messenger  (as  Mr  Canning 
very  justly  observed,  like  the  postscript  of 
a  letter)  has  instantly  followed  on  the  same 
errand,  perhaps  in  itself  of  the  most  trivial 
kind. 

^<  It  is  considered  an  honour  where  his 
majesty  personally  condescends  to  become 
the  executioner,  in  these  cases ;  an  office 
in  which  the  present  king  prides  himself  in 
being  very  expert.  The  governor  was  pre- 
'  sent  on  one  occasion,  when  a  poor  fellow, 
whose  fear  of  death  out- weighing  the  sense 
of  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  on  being 
desired  by  the  king  to  carry  some  message 
to  his  father,  humbly  declared  on  his  knees, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  way ;  on 
which  the  tyrant  vodferated  '  I'll  shew  you 
the  way,'  and,!with  one  blow,  made  his  head 
fly  many  yards  from  his  body,  highly  in- 
dignant that  there  should  have  been  the 
lea£t  expression  of  reluctance. 

^*  The  performance  of  the  annual  sacri- 
fices is  considered  a  duty  so  saered^  that  no 
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allurement  in  the  way  of  gain— :no  liddi- 
tional  price  which  the  white  traders  can  of- 
fer for  slaves, — will  induce  the  kiko  tO 
spare  even  a  single  victim  of  the  establish- 
ed number ;  and  he  is  equally  inexorable 
with  respect  to  the  chiefs  of  his  enemies, 
who  are  never,  on  any  account,  permitted 
to  live  if  they  fall  into  his  hands. 

'^  I  had  once  occasion  to  witness  a  very 
marked  instance  of  this  vindictive  and  un- 
relenting spirit.  In  a  warlike  excursion  to- 
wards the  Mahee,  or  Ashantee  borders,  an 
enemy's  town  was  surprised,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  kill- 
ed or  made  prisoners;  but  especial  care 
was  taken  that  the  head  of  the  prince  of 
that  district  should  be  sent  to  Abomey,  and 
that  every  branch  of  his  family  should,  if 
possible,  be  exterminated ;  for  it  was  one 
which  had  often  given  the  Dahomian  for- 
ces a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  merciless 
massacre  of  these  individuals  therefore  took 
place,  in  obedience  to  strict  injunctions  to 
that  effect ;  and,  it  was  believed,  that  not 
one  of  the  breed  was  left  alive. 

•'  A  youth,  however,  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  obnoxi- 
ous prince,  had  managed  to  conceal  his 
real  quality,  and  not  being  pointed  out, 
succeeded  in  passing  among  the  crowd  of 
prisoners  to  the  Dahomian  capital,  where, 
after  selecting  that  proportion  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  ensuing  sacrifices,  ^e  cap- 
tors sent  the  remainder  to  Origwee,  to  be 
sold  at  the  factories.  This  young  man 
happened  to  be  purdiased  by  me,  and  he 
lived  thenceforth  in  the  fort,  in  a  sort  of  ge- 
neral rendezvous  or  trunk,  as  it  is  called, 
for  those  belonging  to  that  department. 

'*  In  a  very  short  time  after  this  trans- 
action, it  somehow  transpired  at  Abomey, 
that  there  yet  lived  this  remnant  of  the 
enemy's  family  ;  and  in  order  to  trace  him 
out  (for  the  scent  had,  in  some  degree,  been 
lost,  not  knowing  whether  he  had  been  dis- 
posed of  to  the  English,  French,  or  Por- 
tuguese, or  whether  he  was  not  actually 
embarked,)  the  king  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
which  strongly  displays  that  species  of  cun- 
ning and  artifice  so  often  observed  among 
savages. 

**•  Some  of  his  Halfheads  (who  may  very 
appropriately  be  termed  his  mortal  mes- 
sengers, in  contradistinction  to  the  tmmor- 
tals  sent  to  the  shades,)  arrived  one  evenii^ 
at  the  fort,  and  with  the  Coke,  (a  stem  a^ 
hard-hearted  villain)  who,  in  Uie  absence  of 
the  Yavougah,  was  the  next  Caboceer,  de- 
manded admittance  in  the  king^s  name, 
prostrating  themselves  as  usual,  and  cover- 
mg  their  heads  with  dust  On  entering, 
they  proceeded  immediately  to  that  quarter 
where  the  slaves  were,  and  repeated  the  ce- 
remony of  kissing  the  ground  before  they 
spoke  the  king's  word,  that  is  to  say,  de- 
livered his  message.  The  Coke  then  made 
a  long  harangue,  the  purport  of  which  was 
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to  fldgnify  the  king*8  regret  that  animo- 
sity should  have  so  long  existed  between 
him  and  the  chief  of  that  country  which  he 
had  just  despoiled,  and  to  express  his  sor- 
row for  the  fate  of  a  family  which  had  suf- 
fered from  his  displeasure,  through  false 
accounts  and  misrepresentations.  For  this 
reason  he  was  now  most  anxious  to  make 
every  reparation  in  his  power  to  a  son  yet  re- 
maining of  that  prince,  and  would  readily 
re-establish  him  in  the  rank  and  possessions 
of  his  father,  could  he  only  find  him  out. 
Completely  duped  by  this  wile,  the  unsus- 
pecting lad  exultingly  exclaimed  '  I  am 
the  son  of  Uie  prince  I'  Then,  replied  the 
Coke,  with  a  hellish  joy  at  having  succeed- 
ed in  his  object,  '  you  are  just  ^e  person 
we  wantf  upon  which  these  Halfheads 
seized  him,  and  began  to  bind  his  hands* 
Finding  by  this  time  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  which  at  first  it  was  impossible  to 
comprehend,  I  strongly  protested  against 
their  seizing  a  slave  whom  I  had  regularly 
purchased,  and  complained  loudly  of  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Company's  Fort — but 
all  in  vain.  I  then  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  offer  the  king  his  own  price,  or  selection 
of  goods,  and  to  beg,  as  a  favour  to  me,  that 
he  might  be  spared,  strongly  urging  the 
plea  also,  that  when  once  embarked,  he 
would  be  as  free  from  every  apprehensions 
respecting  him  as  if  he  had  killed  him. 

"  The  Coke  coolly  replied,  that  I  need 
give  myself  no  farther  trouble  to  make  pro- 
posals, for  he  dared  not  repeat  one  of  them 
to  the  king ;  and  I  was  at  last,  after  an  in- 
effectual struggle,  compelled  to  witness, 
with  the  most  painful  emotion,  this  ill-fated 
youth  dragged  off  in  a  state  of  the  gloomi- 
est  despair : — a  despair  rendered  more  dis- 
mal from  the  fallacious  glimpse  of  return- 
ing happiness  by  which  he  had  been  so  cru- 
plly  entrapped. 

"  He  was  immediately  hurried  away, 
and  murdered,  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  this 
pitiless  and  sanguinary  barbarian.'* 

Xjet  it  not  be  dreamt  for  a  single 
moment^  that  we  are  either  writing  or 
quoting  with  the  view  of  defending 
either  the  slave  trade  or  slavery.  Far 
from  us  be  such  abomination.  But 
the  question  which  awaits  the  decision 
of  tne  English  Parliament^  or,  more 
properly,  of  England,  is  perhaps  the 
most  delicate  that  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  it  is 
not  fit  that  the  public  mind  should, 
ere  the  moment  comes,  be  fatiaiiliarized 
exclusively  with  one  side  of  the  affair. 
It  is  very  easy  to  talk  with  the  most 
hypochondriacal  of  poets  about "  find- 
ing our  brother  guilty  of  a  skin  unlike 
our  own" — ^it  is  very  easy  to  talk  with 
this  good  Quaker  about  an  English 
gentleman,  and  his  wife  and  daughters. 
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made  slaves  of  at  Algien :  but  this  it 
not  the  way  to  come  at  toe  truth  of 
the  case.  We  must  remember  not  only 
who  we  are — God  knows,  that  ootnsi- 
deration  involves  enough  of  reflection ! 
— ^but  also  who  and  what  they  are 
about  whose  feelings  we  are  harangaed« 
There  is  some  other  difi^ence  bcsidei 
that  of  the  skin ;  and  however  bad  a 
thing  slavery  may  be  in  itself  and 
however  wrong  it  may  have  been  iu 
free-bom  Britons  ever  to  have  done 
anything  that  tended  to  procareate 
slavery,  it  still  is  true^  that,  giving  to 
the  word  alavery  any  meaning  it  naa 
as  yet  borne,  no  British  hand  was  ever 
yet  the  instrument  of  taming  any  one 
African  into  a  slave.  Unless,  indeed;, 
it  should  be  so,  that  some  reigning 
African  Prince  has  been  kidnapped  fo^ 
or  by  us ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  hu^, 
man  being  has  been  most  unjustifiably 
drawn  from  a  sphere  of  most  exquisite^ 
as  well  as  most  legitimate  enjoyment 
—which,  may  Heaven  forgive ! 

The  true  state  of  the  matter  is  this } 
—The  far  greater  part  of  the  ridi  and 
extensive  Continent  of  Africa  has  been^ 
fr*om  the  earliest  period,  possessed  bf 
negroes.  From  the  earliest  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever^  that  the 
peoples  of  this  race  have  uniformly 
lived  as  savages  and  as  slaves.  We 
know  of  no  age  in  which  they  were  not 
slaves  at  home ;  and  we  know  of  no 
age  in  which  they  did  not  sell  each 
other  for  slaves,  to  whoever  would  buy 
them.  The  negro  inhabiting  his  own 
hut,  has  always  known  that  his  head 
might  be  cut  off  next  hour,  at  the  ca« 
price  of  his  negro  tyrant.  The  negi^ 
following  the  standard  of  his  negrp 
prince  into  war,  never  did  so  without 
having  the  most  perfect  knowledge, 
that  S  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
negro  enemy,  the  best  hope  he  could 
nourish,  was  that  of  being  sold  for  a 
slave.  These  are  indisputable,  and 
indeed  indisputed,  facts.  And  accord- 
ingly the  feelings  and  manners,  the 
whole  souls  and  beings,  of  negroes,  have 
ever  been  imbued  with  the  sense  of 
degradation  ;  and  their  whole  charac- 
ter has  teemed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  teems  now,  with  all  the  vices  to 
which  the  most  intense  mixture  of 
cowardice  and  ferocity  can  give  birth. 
Their  princes  have  always  been  des-- 
poU;  and  that  iu  a  sense  to  which  no 
word  in  any  language  not  African  can 
do  adequate  justice.  Their  women 
have  always  been  the  most  degradcil  of 
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slaves — ^their  women  have  always  been 
loaded  with  the  severest  toils  of  their 
husbandry^  such  as  it  is^  and  has  been 
—their  intellect  has  stood  still  for 
many  tl)ousand  years  ;  and  has,  up  to 
this  moment,  done  absolutely  no* 
THING -^ their  superstitions  are  die 
most  foul — ^their  whole  ideas  are  the 
most  degraded-*-their  manners  are  the 
most  brutal — their  enjoyments  the 
most  base  of  which  human  nature  has 
ever  furnished  any  specimen.  And 
now  mark  this : — ^Throughout  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  horrible  ages, 
they  have  not  been  meddled  with, 
in  any  shape  whatever,  on  their  own 
soilj  by  people  of  any  other  race 
but  their  own.  Their  degradation 
has  been  their  own ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  tliat  can  be  said  about  the  in- 
terference of  modem  Europeans,  that 
degradation  is  at  this  moment  their 
own  handywork.  All  that  has  been 
done  from  without,  is  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  to  that  ocean  of  crime 
and  bruttdity  into  which  their  own 
bas^  and  uncontrolled  passions  have 
poured  their  eternal  reservoirs  of  vo- 
lunUry  evil. 

It  is  very  painful  to  make,  and  it 
cannot  be  pleasing  to  listen  to,  such 
statements ;  but  how  avoid  them  ? — 
seeing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  uniform 
cant  of  the  persons  we  have  to  deal 
with,  to  talk  and  write  about  the  ne- 
groes>  as  if  they  really  were  upon  a  le- 
vel in  all  things  but  good  luck  with 
every  other  part  of  the  great  family  to 
which  they  unquestionably  belong — 
as  if  their  degraded  condition  were  en- 
tirely the  work  of  whites — as  if,  but 
for  us,  they  were,  and  would  be,  ca- 
pable of  just  the  same  actions,  anima- 
ted with  just  the  same  feelings,  and  in 
possession  of  just  the  same  advantages, 
as  ourselves. — ^This  is  one  of  the  great 
primary  blunders  with  which  their 
talk,  non  vi  (God  knows !)  sed  scepe 
cculerulo,  is  making  people  so  familiar, 
that  they  lose  the  power  of  analysing 
and  detecting  them.  Look  at  the 
whole  Buxton  debate.  There  is  not, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  single 
allusion  to  what  the  negroes  were  ere 
any  European  meddled  with  them— 
or,  which  was  indeed  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  omission,  to  what 
it  really  is  of  which  a  negro  can  be  de- 
prived by  being  made  a  European's 
bondsman. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  preliminary 
blunders  which  a  plausible  set  of  nar-^ 


roW-minded  imbeciles,  and  a  far  more 
despicable  knot  of  cunning  mercantUe 
speculators,  have  been  eternally  uphold- 
ing. The  former,  we  dare  say,  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  chime, 
that  they  will  scarcely  trust  their  ears 
when  they  hear  the  idle  melody  check- 
ed by  another  note.  But  there  is  an-* 
other  blunder,  perhaps  still  more  con- 
temptible, of  which  we  must  also  say 
a  word  or  two,  ere  we  proceed  to  the 
real  business  before  us. 

It  is  assumed,  then,  that  he  who  is 
a  slave,  is  necessarily  and  uniformly 
placed  in  a  more  unhappy  condition 
than  he  could  possibly  be  placed  in 
were  he  not  a  slave.  We  have  already 
seen  what  an  African  n^o  loses  when  - 
he  becomes  a  slave.  We  have  seen  how 
closely  his  feelings,  under  that  change, 
may  be  supposed  to  resemble  those  of 
AN  English  gentleman  subjected 
to  Dahomy  or  Calabar  bondage.  But 
lay  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  actual 
change.  Take  the  negro  as  he  now  ex-» 
ists  in  the  West  Indies,  and  compare 
him,  not  with  the  n^o  as  he  exists  in 
Ashantee,  but  with  the  labouring  pea** 
sant  as  he  exists  in  England  or  in 
Scotland — in  the  most  happy  of  all  Eu« 
ropean  countries-sunder  the  most  be- 
nign of  all  human  governments — ^and 
see  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
— see  what  the  circumstances  really 
are  in  which  the  actual  conditions  of 
these  two  human  beings  differ.  In 
spite  of  "  the  African  Prince,"  of 
Clarkson,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
we  suppose  the  comparison  will  scarce- 
Iv  be  objected  to  as  ex  fade  unfair,  by 
uie  friends  of  the  negroes. 

We  are  not  about  to  speak  just  at 
present  of  the  blessings  of  religious  in- 
struction and  moral  feeling,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  civil  privileges.  Ne- 
groes have  never  been  robbed  of  any- 
thing that  can  deserve  to  be  talked  of^ 
seriously,  we  mean,  under  any  of  these 
heads,  by  Europeans.  We  are  about 
to  speak  of  the  labouring  peasant  strict^ 
ly  as  such — of  his  physical  state— of 
his  comforts  and  means,  strictiy  per-* 
sonal  and  domestic. 

The  friends  of  East  Indian  sugicr 
always  set  out  with  the  gross  hardship 
of  labouring,  without  being  paid,  for 
labour.  The  negro,  say  they,  gets  no 
wages  from  his  master ;  and  therefore 
he  is  below  all  other  human  beings. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  n^o 
gets  no  shilling  or  fifteenpence  a-day 
paid  him  every  Saturday  evening  by 
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the  overseer  of  the  farm  on  which  he 
works :  but  docs  he  pet  no  equivalent  ? 
In  tlic  first  place,  take  the  year  over, 
he  Ial)ours  infinitely  less  than  any  la- 
bourer in  this  country.  ^Ir  Bridges 
distinctly  pledges  himself  to  this  as- 
sertion, and  the  Mitigation  Critique, 
on  his  Pamphlet,  passies  it  svh  si- 
ientio.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  en- 
tirely clothed  at  his  master's  cost, 
and  he  is  allowed — no  matter  for 
the  present  how,  but  the  fact  is  so 
— he  is  allowed  as  much  free  time  to 
himself,  as  enables  him  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  if  he  has  one, 
throughout  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  a  more  comfortable  manner  than  any 
labourer  in  Scotland  ever  dreams  of, 
and  pro})ably  quite  as  well  as  any  Eng- 
lish ])easant,  out  of  the  most  rich,  and 
favoured,  and  luxurious  counties  of 
England.  In  the  third  place,  over  and 
above  supporting  himself  most  com- 
fortably— over  and  above  his  house,  for 
which  he  pays  neither  rent  nor  tax — 
over  and  above  the  poultry,  eggs, 
yams,  molasses,  and  rum,whicn  he  eats 
and  drinks,  he  is,  when  he  is  at  all  re- 
gular in  his  habits  of  life,  able  to  re- 
alize money.  Mr  Bridges  tells  us,  in 
his  ])amphhit,  that  he  has  known  negro 
labourers  worth  L.400  or  L.500 ; 
and  offering  the  loan  of  such  sums  to 
their  masters  and  overseers.  And  in 
general,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the 
fact,  that  every  well-behaved  negro 
labourer  docs  realize  money.  Indeed 
if  they  had  no  money  to  spare,  how 
should  they  go  and  spend  so  much 
time  at  markets — ^a  practice  which, 
the  said  markets  having  sometimes 
been  held  on  Sunday,  Mr  Wilberforce 
is  so  violent  in  denouncing.  In  the 
fourth  ]>laco,  whenever  the  negro  la- 
bourer is  ill,  he  is  not  only  excused 
work,  but  anxiously  provided  with 
every  sort  of  medical  advice  and  medi- 
cine, at  the  sole  expense  of  his  supe- 
rior. In  the  fifth  place,  his  negress  is 
not  allowed  to  work  at  all  when  preg- 
nant ;  and  she  lies  in  in  comfort,  be- 
ing attended  by  a  doctor,  whom  the 
master  pays.  In  the  sixth  place,  an 
additional  allowance  of  food  and  clo- 
thing is  made  for  every  child ;  so  that 
a  pair  are  just  so  much  the  richer  the 
more  children  they  have.  In  the  se- 
venth ])lace,  when  negro  men  or  wo- 
men get  old,  they  are  supjiortcd  cn- 
liu'ly  by  the  master  on  whose  fields 
they  have  toiled — they  have  no  fears 
for  an  unprotected  and  unprovided- for 


old  age — they  have  nerer  heard  of 

work-houses,  or  alms-houses— —they 
have  never  seen  a  negro  slave  begRiog 
his  bread.  In  a  word,  as  to  all  these 
matters,  (and  surely  l^lr  Cobbett  him- 
self will  admit  they  are  tolerably  iin<- 
portant  ones,)  the  situation  of  the  ne-r 
gro  slave  is,  toto  ccelo,  above  that  of  the 
])oor  labouring  man  hel'e  at  home  m 
Britain.  For  as  to  Ireland,  it  really 
would  be  too  much  of  a  joke  to  pile  ap 
arguments  where  the  whole  affiur  must 
be  self-evident. 

The  facts  we  have  been  mentioning 
are  always  kept  out  of  view  as  much 
as  possible,  and  sometimes  they  are 
even  partially  contradicted  by  the  wri- 
ters of  pamphlets  on  the  East  India 
sugar  side  of  the  question ;  but  our 
readers  may  depend  upon  it  they  are 
facts  notwithstanding;  and  they  vee 
facts,  too,  which  neither  Wilberforce, 
nor  Mr  Buxton  the  Brewer,  nor  any 
other  man  whatever,  will  dare  to  dis- 
pute in  the  House  of  Commons ;  be- 
cause all  these  people  very  well  know 
that  they  are  facts ;  and  that  if  they  da- 
red to  deny  them,  there  are  members 
enough  there  who  have  personally 
kno^n  the  West  Indies,  and  who  would 
immediately  answer  them  for  once  and 
for  ever.  But  though  all  this  be  so,  these 
gentlemen  are  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ed— they,  will  turn  upon  us  with  the 
most  ardent  impatience,  and  they  will 
make  sundry  objections,  which  we 
shidl  give  ourselves  the  trouble  both  of 
anticipating  and  of  demolishing. 

And  first ,  they  will  say,  there  is  no 
intermission  (we  are  only  quoting  from 
the  Mitigation  preface)  in  the  labour 
of  the  healthy  slave,  except  the  time 
allowed  for  breakfast,  dinner,  sleep, 
Sunday,  and  the  twenty-six  or  thirty-six 
days  more  allowed  in  the  course  of  the 
year  as  holidays  and  otherwise. — And 
what  then  ?  is  our  answer.  What  are  the 
intermissions  in  the  labour  of  a  labour- 
ing man  here  at  home  ?  Are  there  any 
intermissions  at  all,  except  the  time 
that  goes  for  meals,  sleep,  Sunday  ? 
And  is  it  not  one  of  Am  severest  evils, 
that  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  in- 
termit his  labour  in  cases  of  ordinary 
illness,  as  the  negro  has  ?  And  when 
his  labour  is  intermitted  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
such  cause,  who  pays  him  his  wages 
— that  is,  supports  him  and  his  fami- 
ly? 

But  secondly,  say  they,  it  may  be 
very  true  that  a  well-behaveil  negro 
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has  it  in  his  power  to  make  money ; 
but  what  avails  this^  since  he  has  not 
the  legal  power  of  bequest  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  topics  that  have 
been  most  unrelentingly  dwelt  upon ; 
and  in  the  strict  letter  of  the  law^  the 
thing  is  as  they  say.  But  what  then  ? 
is  once  more  our  answer.  Practically^ 
the  slaves  are  universally  permitted  to 
leave  not  only  money^  but  houses  and 
lands,  to  whomsoever  they  please.— 
This  is  the  custom,  the  practice,  the 
universal  practice.  And,  accordingly, 
amidst  all  this  mass  of  Pamphlets,  Re- 
ports, Appeals,  Views,  Considerations, 
is  there  one  instance  produced  of  the 
peculium  of  a  negro  being  seized  by 
nis  master,  or  of  ms  bequests  being  in 
any  manner,  or  form,  or  degree  what- 
ever,  interfered  with  ? — No.  No  such 
fact  is  stated.  If  it  could  have  been 
stated,  sure  enough  may  we  be,  it  would 
have  been  so. 

We  admit,  however,  that  that  which 
does  take  place  by  custom  and  prac« 
tice,  ought  to  be  made  capable  of  ta- 
king place  by  law.  Mr  Canning  pro- 
posed that  every  negro  who  had  enter- 
ed into  the  state  of  marriage,  should 
be  allowed,  by  law,  to  execute  a  l^al 
will ;  and  we  have  already  said,  that 
this  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  very  beau- 
tifnl  idea.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  hard- 
ship practically  felt  by  the  n^ro  as  to 
this  matter ;  and  the  White  clamour 
about  it  has  therefore  been  cant,  and 
nothing  but  cant* 

But,  thirdly,  say  they : — The  n^ro 
is  subjected  to  corporal  punishment ; 
and  "  he  is,  or,  at  least,  may  be,  brand- 
ed on  the  flesh,"  like  a  horse  or  sheep. 
Now,  as  to  the  branding,  no  person 
born  in  the  West  Indies  can  be  so  dealt 
with :  that  is  the  law.  Since  the  slave 
trade  has  been  put  an  end  to,  this, 
therefore,  has  altogether  ceased :  and 
it  must  be  recalled  by  these  pamph- 
leteers now,  either  from  gross  igno- 
rance of  what  they  pretend  to  have 
spent  their  lives  in  studying,  or  from 
a  wilful  and  deUberate  determination 
to  excite  popular  feelings,  cost  what  it 
may  on  the  score  of  truth.  So  much 
for  the  branding.  As  for  the  corporal 
punishment,  it  has  been-«lready  vir- 
tually abolished,  in  regard  to  women 
altogether ;  and  it  is  not  practised  with 
severity,  in  regard  to  the  men.  Com- 
pared with  the  corporal  punishments 
inflicted  in  our  own  army  and  navy, 
the  thing  is  as  nothing.  No  negro  man 
is  whipped  to  the  breaking  of  tne  skin. 


unless  in  very  extraordinary  etses  of  * 
guilt,  or  by  an  accident  which  his 
master  regrets.  When  Lord  BathwBt 
wrote  out  to  Jamaica  sOme  years  ago, 
about  mutilation  of  negroes,  the  only 
feelings  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
West  Indian  planters,  were  wonder 
and  indignation  ;^*indignation  against 
the  most  brazen  calumniators  who  had 
dared  to  insinuate  such  atrocities,  and 
wonder  that  Lord  Bathurst  should 
have  been  so  green  as  to  put  any  fluth 
in  such  stories  from  such  men.  But 
the  negro  is  compelled  to  labour— tlds 
is  the  taunt  whicn  nothing  can  prevent 
from  being  repeated.  He  is  compell- 
ed. Yes,  but  why  >  Because  he  will 
not  labour  otherwise.  This  is  the  fact 
— ^this  is  the  result  of  actual  and  ex« 
tensive  experience.  Hear  Mr  Bar- 
ham. 

''  A  few  negroes  under  peculiar  dfcmnw 
stances,  may  have  labour^  for  hire,  but 
the  evidence  of  all  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  (In  seme  of  which  there  are  abun- 
dance of  free  n^^roes,  and  abundance  of 
people  who  would  gladly  hire  them)  proves, 
that,  constituted  as  he  now  is,  the  negro 
will  not  work  but  under  coercion.  Haytl 
proves  it — Africa  proves  it.** 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  dwelk 
most  vehemently  on  Hayti.  Hear 
what  follows. 

^^  The  cultivation  of  Hayti  seems  to  be 
now  confined  to  the  raising  of  provisions, 
which  requires  very  little  labour,  and  to  the 
gathering  of  coflee  and  cotton  from  the 
trees  already  planted.    As  to  Africa,  even 
though  in  one  particular  part  there  should 
be  a  dass  of  men,  who  will  undertake  tem- 
porary jobs  for  hire,  and  even  tliough  there 
may  be  some  symptoms  of  voluntary  labour 
at  Sierra  Leone,  produced  by  moral  im- 
provement, yet  such  exceptions  destroy  not 
the  general  evidence  of  that  vast  oontinent. 
Indeed,  the  latter  case  rather  confirms  our 
statement.    It  is  far  from  our  meaning, 
that,  by  moral  improvement,  any  change 
may  not  be  effected ;  what  we  mean  to  say, 
is,  that  til]  such  improvement  shall  have 
taken  place,  the  negro  wiU  only  work  by 
coercion.     A  curious  proof  of  tnis  will  be 
found  in  Mr  John  Uay*s  Narrative  of  the 
Grenada  Insurrection,  pubfished  by  Ri^- 
way,  page  106.    This  gentleman  was  some 
time  detained  at  Guadaloupe,  then  under 
the  government  of  Victor  Hugues.    Pu- 
nishment by  the  whip  had  been  then  totally 
abolished;  but,  instead  of  it,  a  military  tri- 
bunal had  been  established,  consisting  of 
five  whites  and  blacks,  who  made  a  tour  Of 
tlie  island  once  a  month,  in  order  to  try  and 
punish  such  negroes  as  had  neglected  their 
work.     Thetf  were  condemned  to  he  chain' 
cd  hy  the  middle  and  ancle  Jbr  Jive  to  fif' 
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teen  yean.  The  rnore  refiractory  loere  shoiy 
which  very  frequently  Mppcned.  Mr  Hay 
relates  this  incidentally,  and  not  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  founding  any  argument  upon  it. 

^'  But,  indeed,  we  hardly  need  to  appeal 
to  experience  for  the  proof.  By  the  clearest 
conclusions  from  facts  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, we  may  assure  ourselves,  a  priori^ 
that  it  miut  be  so.  The  labour  of  a  few 
days,  builds  as  good  a  habitation  as  the 
negro  desires;  and  the  labour  of  a  few 
more,  supplies  him  ydth  food  for  the  year. 
Clothing  he  hardly  wants,  and  artificial  de- 
sires he  has  none  so  strong  as  the  desire  to 
pass  his  time  in  idleness.  By  what  then  but 
force  can  he  be  brought  to  work  ?  We  must 
here  call,  with  the  Greek  mathematician, 
for  ground  to  stand  on.  Ground  there  is 
none ;  and  we  might  as  soon  expect  to  put 
a  machine  in  motion  by  a  power,  wMch 
should  be  weaker  than  the  power  that  re- 
sists, as  we  might  expect  the  free  negro  to 
labour  for  hire,  till  some  adequate  want 
shall  impel  him.  To  teach  him  artificial 
wants,  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  the  case  is  hopeless,  unless  we 
can  bring  him  under  the  same  impulse 
which  acts  on  the  free  labourer  everywhere 
else.  All  the  world  over,  this  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  want  of  food  ;  and 
if  the  n^ro  is  to  work,  that  stimulus  must 
be  applied  to  him,  or  he  must  remain  un- 
der die  whip ;  for,  as  to  confinement  or  dis- 
grace, he  would  hardly  feel  them  as  «  pu- 
nishment 

"  Such  are  not  the  most  pleasing  views  of 
human  condition,  but  we  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  them,  unless  we  would  grossly 
deceive  ourselves.  The  slave  probably 
would  prefer  his  present  state  under  the 
whip,  to  that  into  which  we  would  thus 
lead  him ;  and,  no  doubt,  that  physically 
he  suffers  less  in  his  present  state,  than  he 
would  then  do  at  first ;  but  the  process  is 
unavoidable ;  and  if  you  would  convert 
him  into  a  free  labourer,  there  is  no  other 
way  to  teach  him. 

"  But  how  may  the  thing  be  effected  ? 
Half  an  acre  is  sumcient  for  his  cottage  and 
his  food ;  the  kind  of  land  he  wants  is  of 
little  value,  and  is  divided  amongst  pro- 
prietors so  numerous  as  to  render  a  combi- 
nation impossible.  Sooner  than  let  their 
land  lie  waste,  these  proprietors  would  un- 
derbid each  other,  and  the  negro  would  thus 
obtaLn  what  land  he  wants,  at  a  rent  which 
the  labour  of  a  week,  perhaps,  would  pro- 
cure him.  Another  week  would  serve 
for  its  cultivation,  and  the  remaining  fifty 
weeks  he  would  remain  idle.  It  does  not 
seem  that  any  law  could  reach  this  case  ; 
nor  could  it  be  prevented,  unless  aU  the 
land  were  in  one  proprietor,''* 

The  truth  is^  that  no  man  labours 
without  the  application  of  some  stimu- 
lus ;  and  the  negro^  the  laziest  of  all 
men,  is  the  least  likely  to  do  so.    Cor- 


poral punishment^  no  doubt  of  thaty 
is  a  disgusting  thing,  and  we  should 
most  certainly  rejoice  in  seeing  it  al* 
together  banished^  (unless  in  terrible 
cases  indeed^)  both  from  the  West  In« 
dian  plantations,  and  from  theBritub 
army,  and  the  British  navy.    An  ex« 
ternal  stimulus  of  some  sort,  howeTer^ 
is  neeesaary,  when  there  is  none  suf- 
ficient within.  The  lazy  soldier  deans 
his  musket,  because,  if  he  does  not^  he 
will  be  whipped ; — the  lazy  negro  works 
in  the  sugar  field  for  the  same  reason. 
The  poor  labourer  at  home,  however 
lazily  inclined,  works,  because^  if  he 
does  not,  he  and  his  family  must  starve* 
This  last^  we  are  pretty  sure,  is  not 
the  feeblest,  nor  the  least  painful  of 
these  engines.    Starring  is  worse  than 
the  scourge,  and  the  fear  of  wife  and 
children   starving  is  worse    than    a 
thousand  scourges.     Let  the  soldier 
and  the  negro  be  tried  with  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  labouring  peasant,  and  see 
how  either  of  them  will  relish  the 
change.     Ay,  and  whether  it  please 
them  or  not^  let  them  be  kept  to  it^ 

A  fourth  point  of  clamour  is  thin 
stateil  by  the  Mitigation  Society,  in 
their  preface,  (p.  14.) — "  In  the  sea- 
son of  crop,  which  lasts  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year,  their  labour  is  pro* 
traeted,  not  only  throughout  the  day, 
as  at  other  times,  but  during  either 
half  the  night,  or  the  whole  of  every 
alternate  night."  Now,  what  is  the 
truth  }  It  is  this : — On  all  estates  that 
are  managed  with  any  sort  of  care  and 
skill — that  is  to  say,  on  all  estates,  but 
an  infinitesimally  small  proportion,  the 
negroes  make  their  '*  spells,"  as  they 
are  called,  so  that  the  turn  for  night 
work  comes  round  only  twice  a  week 
for  each  ^' spell."  This  is  the  fact.  It  is 
also  a  fact  pretty  well  known,  that  sol- 
diers have  such  things  as  night-watches 
or  guards  all  the  year  over :  and  it  is 
a  fact  of  which  no  man  that  has  evef 
made  one  voyage  in  a  king's  ship  can 
be  ignorant,  that  no  sailor  ever  can  sleep 
more  than  four  hours  at  a  time.  Ano- 
ther fact  most  certain  and  indisputa« 
ble,  is,  that  be  the  hardship  ef  the 
crop  season  what  it  may,  all  negroes 
whatever  are  found  to  be  fatter  and 
better  at  the  end  of  it,  than  at  its  ber 
ginning.  Let  them  make  of  this  what 
they  please — deny  it  they  cannot.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  if  all  the  negroes 
were  made  freemen  to-morrow,  they 
would  still — that  is,  if  they  were  to 
continue  as  labourers  in  the  cuUiva- 
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lion  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  West  In- 
dies^ he  compelled^  hy  the  nature  of 
the  plant  and  the  climate,  to  do  a  cer- 
tain portion  of-  night  work^  as  well  as 
of  day  work^  during  the  season  of  the 
sugar  crop. 

The^M  item  of  the  ditty  shall  he 
given  sdso  in  their  own  words : — "  It 
is/'  say  they^  "  an  universal  principle 
of  colonial  law^  that^  all  hlacks^  or  co- 
loured persons^  are  presumed  and  ta- 
ken to  he  slaves^  unless  they  can  le- 
gally prove  the  contrary.  The  liberty, 
therefore,  even  of  free  persons,  is  thus 
often  greatly  endangered,  and  some- 
times lost.  They  are  liable  to  he  ap- 
Erehended  as  run-away  slaves."— We 
ave  quoted  the  ipsissima  verba  here : 
the  same  thing  is  stated  fifty  times 
over^  in  different  shapes,  in  ill  their 
speeches,  and  in  all  their  pamphlets ; 
but  is  it  the  more  true  for  all  tnat  ? — 
NO— once  more,  no. 

The  simple  truth  is  this,  that  no 
man,  either  black  or  coloured,  is  ever 
taken  np  and  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  and  his  status,  un- 
less HE  BE  COMMITTING  AN  ACT  OF 

VAGRANCY.  If  he  he  found  a  vagrant, 
and  without  any  proof  of  his  ireedom, 
in  a  country  where  the  number  of  free 
persons  of  colour  is  so  extremely  small, 
where  is  the  hardship  of  being  taken 
for  a  run-away  slave  ?  or  rather,  where 
is  the  possibility  of  ))eing  taken  for 
anything  else  ?  Remain  in  your  own 
parish,  or  if  you  leave  it,  to  beg  on  the 
street  or  hignway,  bring  the  evidence 
of  your  manumission,  or  the  register 
of  your  free  birth  with  you  in  your 
pocket,  and  you  are  safe.    But  do  not 
expect  to  become  a  licensed  beggar, 
only  by  being  able  to  pass  a  given  val- 
ley^ mountain,  or  stream,  and  telling  a 
lie.    The  preface  chimes  and  chimes 
'about  the  "  onus  probandi  being  laid 
on  the  negro" — the  onus  probandi  never 
is,  nor  can  be,  laid  upon  nira,  unless  he 
be  found  in  the  commission  of  an  un- 
lawful act ;  and  universally,  if  a  white 
man  claims  an  individual  negro  for  his 
slave,   the  onus  probandi  is  on  the 
claimant.     At  present,  vagrants  are 
sold  I — ^it  were  well,  perhaps,  and,  in- 
deed, we  believe  the  West  Indian  body 
have  themselves  recommended,  that 
this  should  be  done  away  with,  the  va- 
grant being  sent  to  a  house  of  industry 
instead.    Whether,  however,  this  al- 
teration could  be  at  all  to  the  n^o 
vagrant's  taste,  is  extremely  question- 
able. 


,  A  shih  charge  made  in  many  of  the 
Wilberforcean  speeches,  and  repeated 
in  the  Wilberforcean  commentary,  re- 
fers to  the  alleged  hostility  of  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  to  manumission*— 
That  the  charge  should  have  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
much ;  but  that  it  should  have  been 
made  over  again  in  the  pamphlet,  is 
really  more  wan  astonishing.    It  was 
answered,  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Mar- 
ryatt,  and  answered  so  fully,  and  with 
such  an  overwhelming  detail  of  facts, 
that  we  could  not  have  beheved  it  po»- 
sible  that  even  the  Mitigation  should 
have  ventured  so  soon  to  raise  the 
same  cry  again.    The  detailed  state- 
ments of  Mr  Marryatt,  we  must  be  ex- 
cused from  going  into.    Everybody 
ought  to  study  Uie  book  where  the 
speech  is  embodied,  and  we  must  con- 
tent oiu'selves  with  referring  to  it; 
but  one  plain  and  unvarnished  fact, 
of  a  much  more  general  nature,  can- 
not be  overlooked,  and  it  is  this ;  that 
whatever  taxes  lie  upon  manumission 
nowy  are  imposed,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  masters,  but  for  that  of  the  slaves. 
Some  masters  have  been  brutal  enougl^ 
to  wish  to  free  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  their  old  and 
worn  out  slaves,  by  a  summary  process 
of  manumission;  and  it  is  only  to 
^ard  against  the  possibility  of  this— 
It  is  only  to  guard  the  poor  old  black 
from  the  danger  of  being  turned  adrift 
to  starve  after  his  hands  are  enfee^ 
bled,  that  a  small  sum  is  levied  from 
the  master,  (after  all,  it  i&  but  a  few 
pounds,)  which  sum  goes  not  into  the 
public  exchequer,  but  into  a  fund,  out 
of  which  the  negro  is  to  have  the  ri^t 
of  drawing  the  means  of  life,  in  case 
he  ever  should  sink  into  a  state  of  des- 
titution.   Such  is  the  &ct,  and  suehv 
has  been  the  commentary  thereon  of 
the  most  charitable  of  their  species. 

But,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment^ 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  abstracted  fh>i|i 
ouestions  of  minute  detail.  What  are 
the  feelings  which  a  man  is  likely  to 
entertain  in  regard  to  his  slave?-— 
Grant  them  the  full  use  of  their  own 
favourite  simile — grant  that  the  black 
man  is  really  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
no  more  than  a  black  horse — grant  all 
this,  for  a  moment,  absurd  as  it  is, — 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  ne- 
gro is  worth  £80, — such  seems  to  he 
the  average  admitted  on  all  sides. 
Now,  does  a  man  who  possesses  a  horse 
worth  L.80  treat  that  hone  with  un« 
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necessary  cruelty-^does  he  lash  him, 
does  he  starve  him,  does  he^  in  any- 
way whatever,  molest  him,  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it? — ^no— laying  the 
feelings  of  humanity  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  the  sense  of  interest  is 
the  sure  safeguard. 

My  prosperity  lies  in  the  strength 
and  thriving  of  my  horse — the  sleek- 
ness of  his  coat,  which  shews  that  he 
is  well  fed  and  lodged,  shews  also,  that 
I  am  proprietor  of  a  valuable  animal : 
the  ragged  skin  and  tottering  limbs, 
which  attest  his  bad  condition,  are  al- 
fio  the  symbols  of  my  own  patrimonial 
loss,  and  the  loss,  so  far  as  the  animal 
goes,  of  my  poverty.  In  like  manner  as  to 
manumission,  who  will  believe  that  the 
colonial  assemblies  hate  manumission^ 
when  it  is  evident,  that  every  indivi- 
dual planter  who  sits  there,  increases 
the  value  of  his  own  slaves  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  wherein  the  total 
number  of  slaves  within  his  colony  is 
diminished?  Would  the  sheep-farmers 
on  Cheviot  be  miserable  in  hearing 
that  the  sheep-farmers  of  Argyle  had 
lost  their  sheep  ? — They  would  rejoice, 
because  they  would  know  that  their 
own  wool  and  mutton  would  fetch  a 
larger  price  in  the  market. — We  must 
•carry  the  principles  of  common  sense 
with  us  wherever  we  go,  and  unless 
we  believe  that  the  West  Indians  are 
not  only*  the  brutal  knaves,  which  they 
have  so  liberally  been  styled,  but  the 
-brutal  fools  also,  which  we  believe  even 
Mr  Buxton  the  Brewer  has  not  yet 
done  them  the  honour  to  call  them,  we 
must  believe  that,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  they  have  a  care  of  their  own 
property, — are  kind  to  animals  who 
cannot  thrive  on  cruelty,  and  encou- 
rage, not  discountenance  and  oppose, 
those  measures  by  which  the  value  of 
iheir  own  possessions  is  and  must  be 
most  effectually  increased. — ^No  new 
slaves  can  be  got  from  Africa  now :  it 
follows,  as  the  strictest  of  logical  con- 
sequences, that  those  who  are  in  the 
West  Indies  are  dealt  with  in  the  man- 
ner esteemed  most  conducive  to  their 
long  life  and  sound  health, — and  that 
this  manner  is  the  manner  of  kindness 
and  attention,  we  presume,  no  one  ever 


doubted  or  could  doubt.  The  other 
branch  of  the  charge  has  precisely  the 
same  answer.  The  fewer  slaves  there 
are,  the  more  valuable  are  the  slaves 
which  I  possess;  and,  therefore,  I 
must  be  rejoiced  when  I  hear  of  my 
neighbour  manumitting  his  n^roes. 

Having  cleared  away  this  rubbish, 
we  shall  proceed  to  quote  some  of  the 
■very  sensible  remarks,  with  whidi  Mr 
Barnam  *  introduces  Siplan,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  se- 
quel. 


(( 


One  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  colonies,*'  says  he,  *'  is  Uie  fiiciHtatiDg 
individual  emancipation;  and  certainly  it 
is  desirable,  that  there  should  be  no  m- 
pediment  in  the  way  of  those,  who  aie  dis- 
posed to  give  freedom  to  theii  Slaves,  as  a 
reward,  or  from  kindness ;  but  no  error 
could  be  more  pernicious  than  to  snppotCy 
that  general  emancipation  can  arrive  by 
multipljmig  individual  emancipations.  The 
case  of  the  Negro  has  by  some  been  com- 
pared to  that,  which  once  existed  in  our 
own  and  most  other  countries,  where  (as 
has  been  justly  said)  slavery  was  at  last  ex- 
tinguished by  the  enfranchisement  of  ibe 
last  slave.  But  the  cases  differ  essentially. 
When  the  European  slave  was  cnfian- 
chised,  he  passed  into  the  general  mass  of 
the  free  population.  Not  thus  is  it  with 
the  negro:  when  he  is  enfranchised,  he 
passes  not  into  the  condidon  of  the  free 
oommimity,  but  forms  a  separate  elass  of 
his  own ;  (as  we  see  in  every  colony)  the 
most  wretched  class  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is  evident;  namely, 
that  he  is  not  yet  in  that  state  of  moral  im» 
prooement^  in  which  freedom  U  a  good, 

''  It  wlU  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  case 
will  become  different  when  the  number  of 
emancipated  negroes  becomes  greater ;  but 
experience  does  not  warrant  this  opinion. 
We  do  not  observe,  that  the  f^e  blacks 
are  more  improved  where  they  are  more 
numerous :  we  can  hardly  discern  any^ 
wJierCt  that  one  step  has  ever  "been  taken  bp 
them  VOLUNTARILY  towards  civilization; 

NOR  EVER  WILL  THERE,  TILL  THEIR 
WHOLE   CHARACTER  BE   PREVIOUSLT 

CHANGED.  But  as  they  become  more 
numerous  they  will  become  more  danser- 
ous ;  and,  be  where  it  may,  whenever  mey 
become  sufficiendy  strong,  unless  altered 
in  character,  they  will  drive  out  the  whites, 
and  make  tlie  remaining  blacks  slaves  to 
themselves.i- 


*  Considerations  on  the  Abolidon  of  Negro  Slavery,  and  the  Means  of  Practically 
Eflfecdng  it.  By  J.  F.  Barham,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition.  London :  Printed  for 
James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  1823, 

-f-  There  is  nothing  of  which  a  negro  slave  has  sudi  horror  as  that  of  becoming  the 
slave  of  a  free  negro,  for  these  are  generally  found  to  be  the  severest  of  matters.  I  wonM 
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.   <<  Of  all  the  pnHects  tliat  have  ever  been  cultural  life^  to  which  they  have  been 

imagined,  that  of  declaring  all  the  chUdren  bred,  they  have  none.      The  consd- 

free,  who  shall  be  born^after  a  certain  time,  quence  is,  that  they  must  continue  to 

IS  the  one  which  woiUd  brmg  with  it  the  g^^o^^  „y  fi^i^g  o/  they  must  starve 

m«rtc.rte.nrm».    Indeed,  we  may  fix  elsewhere;     But  how  widely  diflferent 

the  date  at  which  that  rum  would  amve :  ^.u        ^      e                 i            j  «*      wmw 

this  would  be  (if  it  did  not  happen  sooner)  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  *  g?"f »!,  an  insular   ay, 

at.  the  first  moment  when  this  generation  an  archipelagogical  emancipation  !  All 

had  reached  maturity.  hands  are  set  free — ^if  all  be  wilhng  to 

'*  Those,  who  expect  that  this  genera-  take  to  the  mountains^  and  content  tnem 

tion  would  resemble  the  free  labourers  of  with  the  supply  of  the  few  wants  of  sa- 

other  countries,  are  strangely  deceived.  Let  vage  life^  wnat  resistance  can  a  handful 

men  conclude  what  they  will,/r(7/»  casei  of  of  whites  offer  to  their  determination  ? 

exception^  we  know  that  the  negro  race  is  Without  them  we  are  all  ruined^  and 

so  averse  to  labour,  that  without  force  we  to  keep  them  we  have  neither  the 

have  hardly  anywhere  be^  able  to  obtain  ^^^^  ^f  authority  nor  that  of  temp- 

m  even  from  those  who  had  been  trained  to  ^^:^^^^     Away  they  go-our  fields  &e 

work ;  and  now  we  are  to  expect  it  from     j„««i«*^ ^  j  ^^     ^^  u  j     ^u 

those  who  have  been  trained  to  idleness !  ^^f"^^  .f  °4  ^^  »^  beg^red-they 

.    «  No—if  ever  general  emancipation  is  raise  easily,  in  the  meanUme,  m  that 

to  come  without  general  ruin,  it  must  come,  teeming  climate,  th^  roots  necessary  for 

not  by  emancipating  slaves^  but  by  eman-  tneir  subsistence,  and   soon  gaining 

cipatmg  slavery  ;  by  gradually  extracting  courage  from  the  sense  of  their  num- 

from  the  condition  of  slavery  all  its  ingre*  bers  and  our   weakness,   they  issue 

dients,  till  at  last  the  whole  mass  of  slaves  from  the  hills  savages  restored  to  all 

phall  at  once  glide,  as  it  were,  into  freedom,  the  half-smouldered  passions  of  their 

From  the  former  course  we  could  expect  race  ;  they  issue  to  waste,  to  destroy, 

only  an  idle  and  vicious  population ;  in  the  to  massacre,  and  convert  Jamaica--- 

latter,  every  step  we  take  is  good  m  itself,  ^^^  y^^^^  Indies-from  end  to  end,in. 

and  leads  to  good.    In  the  former  process,  .^  „  ^„:*ur„i  «««„  ^c  *v*^'«  ^«*;- 

the  farther  w?go  the  greater  is  the  ianger  ^*  ^^^xr  ^W  ""V^v"^  native  or 

in  the  latter,  every  diy  would  bring  ^di-  ancestral  Nigntia.     Such  would  be, 

tional  security."  ^®  doubt  not,  the  result  of  any  such 

Now,   The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  *'asb  measure  adopted  now :  and  what 

with  the  usual  good  faith  and  sound  the  consequences  would  be  to  the  platft- 

logic  of  that  periodical,  expatiates  on  ®">  ^^at  the  consequences  would  be 

one  or  two  instanoes  of  comparative  and  to  England,  it  is  not  verv  difi^cnlt 

even  complete  emancipation,  bestowed  Jo  see : — ^but,  *'  there  is  balm  in  Gi- 

without  apparent  evil  results  on  the  *fad,  quoth theGodlyScribeoftheMi- 

slaves  of  one  or  two  particular  estates,  tigation  Report,—"  though  we  might 

as  if  these  were  suflicient  to  destroy  the  fi»®t  less  sugar  from  the  West  Indiee," 

notions  which  Mr  Barham,  and,  in-  say  they  in  their  Appendix,  "u^ffm^W 

deed,  all  actually  acquainted  with  the  S^  -P^2^  ^f  ttfrom  some  other  quar^ 

West  Indies,  have  entertained  in  re-  ter,  !,  ^-^ 

gard  to  the  possibility  of  any  general  But  after  all.  Brougham's  review  is 
emancipation,  hoc  statu.  But  is  not  no  more  as  to  this  matter  than  a  re- 
the  fallacy  self-evident  ?  1  set  free  the  petition  of  what  both  Mr  Buxton  and 
slaves  of  my  farm — well,  what  can  ne  himself  said,  and  Mr  Baring  an- 
they  do?  Every  other  proprietor  in  the  swered,  on  the  15th  May.  In  advert* 
island  retains  his  negroes  in  their  old  iug  to  Brougham's  instances  of  sac* 
condition.  Whither  then  can  my  new-  cessful  emancipation,  this  distinguish- 
made  freemen  go— to  what  can  they  ed  mercantile  Member  expressed  hhn- 
turn  themselves  ?  They  see  themselves  self  as  follows  :— 
surrounded  by  a  territory,  every  inch  4.  The  honourable  Mover  of  theResdu. 
of  which  IS  property,  and  everywhere  tion  had  given  cases  of  Negro  slavery  which 
furnished  with  a  population  of  la-  had  been  put  an  end  to  without  any  con- 
bourers  adequate  to  its  cultivation,  vulsion  or  ill  consequences  having  follow- 
Other  arts  besides  those  of  the  agri-  ed.    Those  who  spoke  of  these  mstances 


not  willingly  undervalue  the  virtues  of  the  slaves,  (and  attachment  to  their  masten, 
when  kindly  used,  they  certainly  have  in  an  eminent  degree,)  but  I  imagine,  that  to  ^e 
fear  of  being  made  slaves  to  other  negroes  we  -must  in  some  degree  attribute  that  adhe- 
rence to  their  masters,  which  the  slaves  have  often  maniftated  in  cnaes  of  intunediuNit*— 
Note  by  Mr  Barham, 
Vol.  XIV.  4  0 
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^uld  hardly  expren  themselves  in  tenns 
of  safficient  delight.  They  were  fiill  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  in  observing  how  gra- 
dually the  whole  mass  of  slavery  melted 
and  sunk  away,  without  disorder  of  any 
kind,  or  any  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 
gislature being  needed,  to  prevent  the  danger 
and  mischief  usually  anticipated.  But  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  the  instances 
mentioned  are  cases  so  little  in  point,  that 
it  would  require  much  candour  to  suppose 
they  could  be  selected,  with  good  faitn,  by 
those  who  brought  them  forward.  In  New 
York,  the  white  population  was  about  a 
million.  Its  slaves,  at  the  time  of  their  li- 
beration, did  not  exceed  five  thousand.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  whites  could  fear 
anything  from  the  emancipation  of  the  few 
ilaves  that  were  among  them.  It  was  the 
same  in  New  Jersey,  another  instance  which 
had  been  adduced.  There  the  white  popu- 
lation was  very  numerous,  and  the  number 
of  the  slaves  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  whites  were  nearly  as 
numerous  as  in  New  York,  but  the  slave 
population,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Quakers,  has  at  aJl  times  been  inconsider- 
able. The  case  of  Columbia  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  in  point.  Yet,  according  to 
th«  statement  of  the  honourable  Mover,  the 
frcf  population  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  fate  of  that  country 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  yet  sufiiciently 
settled,  to  draw  any  sober  conclusions  from 
what  iiB  passing  there.  In  Ceylon,  another 
of  his  examples,  the  slaves  were  in  a  state 
of  vassalage,  more  like  the  condition  of  the 
andent  peasantry  of  England,  and  all  class- 
es eonsisted  of  men  who  derived  their  ori- 
gin from  the  same  source,  viz.  the  Malabar 
race.  That  country  was  under  a  strong 
loilitary  government*  Its  tranquillity  did 
not  rest  on  the  opinion  of  the  fxeeman  or 
the  slave,  and,  therefore,  neither  in  this  nor 
in  the  other  instances  brought  forward,  is 
there  that  resemblance  with  the  situation  of 
our  West-India  colonies,  where  the  slaves 
out-number  the  whites,  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  10  to  1,  to  constitute  anything  like 
a  perfect  analogy.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
justified  in  beUeving,  that  slavery  in  our 
West-India  colonies  would  melt  into  free- 
dom, without  convulsion,  or  that  the  agi- 
tation of  questions  of  this  nature  is  unat- 
tended witli  imminent  peril. 

**  It  had  been  said  by  an  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Brougham) 
that  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Bar- 
badoes,  which  had  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  was  not  owing  to  their  having  mista- 
ken the  object  of  the  r^try,  a  measure  at 
that  rime  about  to  be  established.  He  cal- 
led upon  that  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman for  the  authority  on  which  he  made 
that  assertion  [no  answer.^  He,  (Mr  Ba- 
ring,) on  the  authority  ox  the  governor  of 
the  island,  Sir  James  Leith,  maintained, 
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that  it  was  In  consequence  of  the  interven- 
tion of  Parliament  at  that  time  being  nil»^ 
taken  by  the  slaves ;  and  from  that  instance 
of  mischief  having  ensued,  he  argued,  that 
further  evil  may  be  expected  ftmn  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  causes.   Indeed  it  wm 
impossible  but  that  the  arguments  in  their 
favour  should  cause  great  excitement  in  the 
minds  of  the  slaves.    If  Parliament  were 
to  deliberate  whether  the  property  of  the 
rich  in  this  country  should  not  be  divided 
among  the  poor — if  the  poor  were  told  that 
it  was  hard  for  them  to  live  upon  bread  and 
water,  while  the  rich  feasted  upon  venison 
and  champaign,  (and,  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  good  arguments  on  such  a  . 
topic  could  not  be  wanting,)  it  would  be  ex- 
hibiting an  entire  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture to  suppose  that  sndi  discandons  could 
be  entertained  without  imminent  danger* 
even  in  the  presence  of  a  population  more 
enlightened  and  more  accustomed  to  the  oc- 
casional extravagances  of  free  discussion 
than  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies." 

In  the  course  of  the  Buxton  debate, 
the  commentaries  on  it,  and  the  sub- 
sequent, as  well  as  preceding  pampK- 
lets,  a  great  deal  is  said  about  marriage^ 
The  West  Indian  planters  areuniform* 
ly  charged  with  the  guilt  of  *'  denying 
the  marriage  tie"  to  their  sUvea.  No- 
thing can  be  more  distinct,  nothing 
moKeftUse,  than  the  accosatiom  It  u 
very  true,  that  up  to  this  rooioeolv 
adequate  means  of  rel^ouQ  instnictioit 
have  never  been  furnished  to  i^  iie-r 
groQS  except  in  particular  places.  The 
&ult  of  this,  however,  is  toe  finult*  Aoi 
of  the  West  Indian  planters,  but  Of 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  «f  Soglaiid, 
who  kept,  and  keep — at  home  to  th^oo* 
selves — the  management  of  all  the  eis 
clesiastical  concerns  of  those  ooloniep, 
the  appointment,  the  superinteudenoeK 
everything,  emcepi  only  the  paymenU  of 
ifie  colonial  clergy.  But,  to  say  thiit 
marriage  was  ever  denied  to  the  negrogn, 
is  the  most  preposterous,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  gratis  dicta  these  pampldetl 
and  pamphlet-speeches  record*  VfhQ 
will  beheve  a  word  of  it  ?— What  sajn 
Mr  fiarham  ? 

*'  The  assemblies  may  pass  what  laws 
thev  will ;  but  here  are  customs,  manners, 
ana  opinions,  to  be  entirely  altered ;  deep 
pr^udices  to  be  rooted  out,  both  in  the 
White  and  Black  population ;  here  is  the 
character  of  a  peo^  to  be  changed ;  above 
all*  some  stimulus  is  to  be  discovered,  and 
brought  into  action,  by  which  those  are  to 
be  induced  to  labour,  who  have  no  wants, 
and  those  to  submit  to  moral  institutUmsy 
who  have  no  moral  feelings.  If  to  change 
the  character  of  a  people  by  law  be  in  any 
case  the  most  difficult  problem  in  poUtlad 
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■denee.  what  muit  it  b«  in  thai  stranga 
anomaly  of  human  iodttyf  whkh  tht  oolo* 
niea  now  pment  to  our  view  ? 

**  The  ownen  of  SUyci  may  labour  for 
the  same  object  as  much  as  they  win,  and 
many  have  Au*  laboured  att  their  Rvety  bdt 
hare  Uiboured  nearly  in  vain.  Nor  are  the 
causes  of  this  fiuHure  out  of  sight.  The 
changes  to  be  wrought  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  a  master*s  mandate  ;  and  his  ifi- 
jfluence  with  the  slates,  as  to  many  thtegs, 
is  less,  exactly  because  he  U  their  master« 
To  any  thinkmg  mind,  this  will  convey  no 
paradox  :  the  fewer  rights  a  man  retains, 
the  more  tenacious  he  is  of  them.  AU  here 
depends  on  opinion:  the  opinion  of  the 
slave  at  present  acknowledges  the  right  of 
his  roaster  to  hb  labour,  because  he  bred 
and  feeds  him :  he  acknowledges  the  right 
to  enforce  that  labour  by  puniwment :  but 
€f(  any  inter^rence  with  nis  domestic  life 
or  pleasures,  he  acknowledges  not  the  right, 
and  is  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  apprMch 
to  it,  in  the  shape  of  advice  or  influence. 

*'*•  Nothing  can  betray  more  ignorance  of 
the  eubject^  than  when  persons  blame  the 
masier  far  not  enfoeciko  marriage 
amongst  his  slaves*  By  persuasion  and 
reward,  sometimes,  a  seemine  acquiescence 
in  this  institution  has  been  obtained  from  a 
few  slaves ;  but  nothing  would  sooner  ex- 
cite their  open  resistance,  than  any  exer- 
tion of  AUTHORITY  ou  the  subject.'* 

After  this^  perhaps  nothing  more 
need  be  said ;  but  take  once  more  the 
broad  view  of  things.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  healthy  increase  of  po- 
pulation is  promoted  by  marriage,  and 
indeed  incompatible  with  the  absence 
of  marriage.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  interest  of  the  planters  has  always 
been,  and  is  most  emphatically  now, 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  the  in- 
crease of  this  population.  Will  any 
man  believe,  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  they  have  all  along  exerted  their 
utmost  power  against  themselves-^ 
against  ttidr  own  most  clearly  under- 
stood, and  most  undoubted,  patrimo- 
nial interests?  That  they  have  la- 
boured to  make  their  slaves  Hve  lives 
of  boundless  and  brutal  licentiousneris 
— the  two  plainest  and  most  palpable 
consequences  of  this  being  destruction 
to  the  healA  of  the  present  race,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  absence  of 
all  ofl^ring  ?  These  ideas  may  do 
with  the  Bethel  Union  and  the  Society 
for  Mitigation,  but  they  will  scarcely 
go  down  with  rational  EngUshmen. 
We  have  all  heard  the  West  Indians 
called  brutes  and  savages,  often  enough, 
as  to  the  feelings  Of  the  heart ;  but  it 
is  now  for  tha  first  time  that  we  begn 


to  be  ftmlliarized  with  the  cbaige  of 
utter  J^oranct  and  neglect  as  to  tha 
affiurs  of  their  own  puises.  And  taka 
notice,  too,  with  what  admirable  grace 
this  charge  is  made  the  predominani 
one  NOW— just  at  the  time  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  negi^es,  whose  own  wu« 
rul  prgudices  and  licentious  propensi- 
ties were  the  only  c»bstacles  that  ever 
existed  to  their  at  least  living  as  mar« 
ried  people,  have  at  length,  in  good 
earnest,  be^n  to  cast  those  old  and 
fatal  prejudices  asid^— when  one  ree* 
tor  of  Jamaica  has  just  told  the  world 
that  he  has  himself  celebrated  187  ne- 
ffro  marriages  within  the  last  two  years 
In  his  own  parish !  But  upon  what 
may  not  these  privil^ed  ones  of  the 
earth  venture,  cloaked  and  cased  as 
they  are  in  their  all-protecting  pano* 
ply,  and  resolved,  per  fas  et  nefiu,  to 

Compound  for  sugar  they're  inclined  to, 
By  damning  sugar  they've  no  mind  to  t 

Another  of  the  most  common  themes 
of  declamation,  is  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  as  to  the  admissibility  of  ne- 
gro evidence  in  courts  of  justice  against 
whites.  Hiis  is  the  soutary  pcdnt  at 
which  Mr  Canning  stuck  completely  : 
he  said  he  lamented  the  evil,  and  had 
looked  in  vain  for  the  cure.  Perhaps 
a  few  words  may  simplify  the  matter. 
If  a  negro  slave  appears  to  give  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  a  white  freeman, 
he  appears  either  against  his  own  mas- 
ter, or  against  some  other  white  man. 
In  the  former  case  the  difficulty  is  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  not  wordi  stating; 
in  the  latter,  is  it  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that,  if  his  master  chooses  to 
exert  the  influence  he  holds,  the  n^ro 
must  be  rendered  a  witness  of  most 
dubious,  to  say  the  gentlest  of  ft,  cre- 
dilnlity  ?  But  these  are  mere  prefi- 
minary  difficulties.  Lay  them  alto- 
gether aside,  and  by  wliat  means  are 
we  to  make  a  heathen  and  a  savage,  otr, 
at  least,  one  who  is  but  a  step  above 
these,  a  credible  witness,  in  a  Chris- 
tian and  enlightened  court  of  justice? 
We  are  happ^  to  quote  from  Mr 
Barham,  for  this  very  reason,  that  We 
difier  toto  ccelo  from  that  respectable 
writer  as  to  many  points  of  the  case 
he  has  so  ably  discussed.  Hear  him, 
then — ^hear  once  more  a  Whig,  and  a 
most  distinguished  abolitionist,  quoad 

hoc. 

*^  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to.com. 
ply  with  the  constant  requisition,  thai  the 
evidMct  ^  a  llaYe-shouU  be  6ifi^tlUe\^ 
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8  court  of  justice ;  but  no  one  has  yet  con- 
tended, that,  tiUuE  can  feel  the  ob- 
ligation OF  AN  OATH,  till  YOU  HAVE 

at  least  found  some  symbol  fairly 
TO  SWEAR  HIM  BY,  his  evidence  shall  be 
regarded  as  credible.  What  will  the  slave 
then  have  gained  ?  The  mockery  of  be- 
ing produced  not  to  be  believed.  Bet^ 
ter/br  him  iltat  he  should  remain  as  he  w, 
than  exchange  a  technical  disability  for  a 
ptMic  exhibition  of  his  incompetence.*^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  sensible  than 
the  more  general  observation  of  the 
same  writer^  that^ 

^'  Moral  improvement  is  the  hinge  on 
which  everything  must  turn.  When  that 
is  sufficiently  advanced,  civil  rights  may 
be  freely  granted,  and  emancipation  will 
have  no  danger.  But  moral  improvement 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  vain  recom- 
mendation to  the  colonies  to  do  what  they 
have  not  the  means  of  effecting. 

^^  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  easier  than 
for  the  colonies  to  pass  specious  laws,  which 
would  remove  every  reproach  from  their 
statute  books;  but  if,  from  existing  cir- 
cumstances, these  laws  could  not  have  any 
practical  effect,  it  were  better  that  the  evil 
should  remain  open  to  public  view,  than 
that  it  idiould  be  thus  disguised.'* 

We  have  already  said  a  great  deal 
more  as  to  these  matters  than  we  in- 
tended when  we  began ;  and  yet  we 
have^   comparatively  speakin^>  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  detail.    We 
have  referred,  however,  abundantly  to 
the  sources  whence  the  most  accurate 
and  most  overwhelming  information 
may  be  derived  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  it,  and 
having  done  this,  and  having  most  as- 
suredly said  nothing  but  what  we  have 
satisfied  our  own  minds  is  true  and 
uncontrovertible,,  we  now  call  upon 
our  readers  to  say,  what  is  their  opi- 
nion of  tbe  Mitigation  and  Institution 
Agitators  ?  These  people  profess  to  be 
the  best  Christians  in  the  world ;  in- 
deed they  will  allow  nobody  to  be  a 
Christian  at  all  but  their  own  set ;  they 
profess,  also,  to  be  the  very  princes  of 
philanthropy.  Has  their  conduct  been 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
open  assumption  of  such  characters  ? 
Have  not  these  Christians — these  par 
excellence  Christians — been  deliberate- 
ly, and  are  they  not  now  unabashedly, 
the  suppressors  and  distorters  of  facts  ? 
Are  they  not  helpless  as  children  in 
logic — are  they  not  beggers  of  the 
question,  and  putters  of  the  cart  be- 
fore the  hOTse  at  every  turn  they 
make  ?     Are  they  not  idle,  irrational 
deqlaimers — frothy    exaggerators- — 


blind  in  reality — or  afi^ing  blind- 
ness, in  order  that  the  tricks  of  lynx- 
like perspicacity,  as  to  self-interest, 
may  not  be  suspected  by  the  ignorant 
multitude,  for  whom  alone  their  style 
of  procedure,  their  tone  of  language, 
their  reach  and  grasp  of  intellect,  are 
in  any  measure  adapted.    These  men 
are  fdl,  tidce  their  word  for  it,  so  many 
Howards.  Yet,  has  any  one  of  them 
all  either  visited  the  regions  of  which 
they  all  talk  so  much,  in  order  to 
check,  by  personal  examination,  the 
risk  of  false  information  }  or,  in  point 
of  fact,  paid  one  jot  of  price  in  the 
shape  of  personal  pain  and  privation, 
for  that  all-adoming,  that  all-sancti- 
f3ring,  that  all-subduing,  all-silendng 
name  of  peerless  philanthropy,   to 
which  every  one  of  them  conceives 
himself  to  have  as  good  a  right  as  any 
one  of  the  uninitiated  conceives  he  has 
to  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  or 
of  a  loyal  citizen — and  in  which,  best 
of  all  jokes  that  ever  were  jested, 
thev,  (never  dreaming  but  that  they 
may,  without  impiety,  say,  "  whoever 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us,")  will  al- 
low no  man  whatever  to  have  either 
part  or   lot,   except   he  has  kissed 
their  private  symbols  of  coherence  and 
co-operation,  and  renounced  virtually 
every  other  principle  of  social  compact, 
but  theirs  ? 

We  apprehend  that  we  have  done 
enough  to  justify  these  expressions ; 
but  to  attack  individuals  we  have  no 
wish  whatever,  nor  is  there,  we  are 
persuaded,  the  sUghtest  necessity  for 
our  doing  so  in  this  instance.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  is  every- 
where and  in  every  hand :  the  ODly 
thing  that  is  needful,  is,  to  call  upon 
men  of  common  understanding  to  turn 
their  eyes  outwards  and  inwards,  and 
consider  what  has  been  going  on — 
what  they  themselves  know  to  have 
been  going  on.  Time  has  been  when 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  the  natural  sphere  for  such  dis- 
cussions to  take  place  in,  and  for  such 
hints  to  have  emanated  from.  But 
tiiere,  as  we  have  said  ere  now,  and 
as  all  that  have  sense  to  feel  anything 
have  felt  long  ere  now,  things  of  this 
sort  are  in  these  glorious  days  of  smooth 
speaking  entirely  out  of  tne  question. 
■  There,  every  one  is  the  honourable 
member — 

.   *'  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men.*' 
There,  motives  must  not  be  even 
glanced  at :  there,  if  the  tiE  be  given^ 
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the  word^  the  honest  word^  is  only 
uttered  to  be  eat  again  in  the  fast^ 
coming  qualm  of  the  all-levelling  en- 
demic. It  is  on  paper  only  that  truth 
can  be  hinted.  The  only  comfort  is, 
that  when  truth  is  hinted  anywhere, 
there  is  a  principle  not  yet  entirely 
eradicated,  which  renders  that  one 
golden  atom  more  powerful  than  a 
thousand  tons  of  the  blown-up  soul- 
sickening  verbiage  that  would  fain 
oppress  and  smother  it. 

The  truth  is,  then,  that  slavery 
wherever  it  exists  is  an  evil — an  odious 
evil ;  but  that  the  slavery  to  which  the 
negroes  are  subjected  in  the  West  Indies 
is  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  slavciy 
to  which  all  negroes  are  bom  in  the  na- 
tive country  of  tneir  race :  that  in  respect 
of  physical  comforts,  the  West  Indian 
negroes  are  superior  to  almost  all  the 
labouring  peasantry  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  that  in  those  matters  wherein 
these  negroes  are  inferior  to  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  European  countries, 
the  inferiority  is  not  by  any  means, 
even  take  the  worst  times  and  the 
worst  places,  so  great  as  it  would  have 
been  had  they  remained  in  Africa.— 
That  the  moral  condition  of  these 
negroes  ought  to  be  improved,  is  evi- 
dent; that  it  must  be  improved  ere 
they  are  made  free  to  do  as  they 
choose,  is  as  evident ; — that  is  to  say, 
if  any  regard  whatever  is  to  be  paid 
cither  to  the  welfare  of  our  colonies, 
as  parts  of  our  empire  and  instruments 
of  our  wealth ;  or  even,  laying  these 
matters  altogether  out  of  view,  to  the 
true  interests,  moral  and  intellectual, 
of  the  negroes  themselves.  This,  in 
80  far  as  the  negroes  arc  concerned, 
is  ^he  truth.  Have  the  Wilberforces, 
the  fiuxtons,  the  Macaulays — ^have  the 
Broughams,  acted  as  if  this  were  the 
truth  ?  Have  the  Ellises,  the  Mar- 
ryatts — ay,  has  even  Canning,  the  ora- 
tor and  the  statesman  of  the  time — 
primus  absque  secundo — has  even  he 
answered  these  men  as  if  it  were  so  ? 
No. — ^The  only  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  has  ventured  even  to 
come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  any- 
thing like  the  indication  of  his  true 
feelings,  is  Mr  Alexander  Baring. 
Observe  the  parliamentary  style-^ 

'^  With  every  respect  for  tiio  motives  of 
the  numerous  petitioners  on  this  subject, 
he  must  confess,  that  he  had  wimessod  too 
much  the  tricks  and  calumnies  by  which 


these  representations  wece  collected,  to 
ascribe  much  weight  to  them,  and  he  con* 
jored  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  not  to  be  led 
away  by  petitions  so  got  up. — (Only  con- 
ceive of  Mr  Canning  reaUy  led  away  by 
these  things  !) — They  were  signed  by  oer- 
sons^  few  of  whom — (mark  the  few .')-— nad 
any  means  of  information,  and  mostly  by 
those,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  annually 
quieting  an  over-timid  conscience  by  a  sub- 
scription to  misMons  and  to  some  petition 
about  slavery,  of  the  nature  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  but  from  the  distorted  cxag- 
*gerations  of  enthusiasts.  AVlicn  it  was  con- 
sidered that  these  petitions  were,  as  is  well 
known,  brought  in  such  loads  to  the  table 
of  the  House,  in  consequence  of  a  plan  or- 
ganized by  a  few  persons  in  the  metropolis, 
gentlemen  -would  ascribe  to  tftcm  only  the 
weight  they  deserved,** 

In  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lonies themselves,  and  their  English 
proprietors,  the  truth  may  be  stated 
almost  as  briefly.  Whatever  may  be 
the  sin  of  slavery,  it  is  no  more  theirs 
than  it  is  that  of  Mr  Wilberforce  or 
Mr  Buxton,  or  of  any  other  given  man 
or  men  now  residing'  in  En^and,  and 
eating  the  fruits  of  English  manors,— 
to  say  nothing  of  English  breweries. 
The  slave-trade  was  not  the  child  of 
our  West  Indian  colonists.  It  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, (who  took  a  personal  share  in 
it,)  before  we  had  any  of  these  colo- 
nies at  all.  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  but 
above  all,  William  III.,  did  their  ut- 
most to  extend  the  slave-trade.*  Wil- 
liam was  the  king,  and  the  great  Lord 
Somers  the  minister,  who  concluded 
the  Assiento  treaty,  with  which  our 
colonies  had  nothing  to  do,  but.  by 
which  England  bound  herself  to  fur- 
nish the  Spanish  colonics  with  144,000 
slaves,  at  the  rate  of  4800  per  annum. 
During  all  this  time,  the  West  Indian 
colonists  of  England  did  nothing  but 
buy  slaves  from  the  British  mercluints, 
the  said  merchants  being  ''  encoura- 
ged" in  the  said  traffic  by  a  regular 
sequence  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Nay, 
farther,  however  much  die  dupes  may 
start,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  said 
colonies  began  the  attack  on  the  said 
traffic,  so  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  of  England. 
Tliree  different  acts  were  passed  in  die 
colonies  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave- 
trade  between  17G0  and  1774,  and  all 


•  See  Mr  Bai1}a:n. 
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these  acts  vrere  negatived  by  the  Eiig-  man  must  really  be^  as  to  the  matter 
lish  Parliament — the  £arl  of  Dart-  of  intellect,  almost  worthy  of  adding 
mouth.  President  of  the  Board,  deda-  one  more  to  their  phalanx.  He  must 
ring,  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  be  the  very  same  sort  of  person  who 
''  We  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  lifts  up  his  eyes  in  a  pious  tremor  when 
or  discourage,  in  any  degree,  a  troMc  he  hears  Hbnby  Brouoham,  Esq.  !  1 1 
so  beneficial  to  the  nation."  All  this  —Yes,  Brouoham  !  talking  in  St 
was  done  because  this  traffic  was  sup-  Stephen's  Chapel,  about  "  an  indig-t 
posed  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nant  Providence,"  and  "  the  awful 
shipping  and  commerce  of  England,  curse  of  Heaven  on  colonial  iniquity  l*** 
England  was  the  guarantee  to  her  co-  Euge  /  euge  !  euge  I — ^We  wall  ha?6 
lonies.  What  she  sanctioned,  they  him  sporting  a  View  of  Christiani* 
durst  not  call  in  question ;  how  could  ty  of  his  own  inditing  by  and  by* 
they  judge  it  to  be  wrong  ?  The  Mi«  Mr  Barham,  fhnn  whom  we  haV9 
tigation  Society  say,  that  the  West  In-  already  quoted  several  condusive  paa- 
dians  ought  to  remember  that  they  sages  touching  the  misrepresentationa 
have  had  *'  the  advantage  and  the  usu-  of  the  Wilberforce  and  Buxton  party, 
finct  of  the  slaves."  Not  so :  not  is  the  only  writer  on  the  subject  who 
they  only.  The  shipping  interest,  the  has  ventured  to  draw  out  a  spec^ 
general  commercial  interest,  the  reve-  plan,  whereby,  according  to  the  anppo- 
nue,  the  political  power  of  England,  sidon,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
have  sdl  been  equafiy  gainers.  But  at  are  capable  of  bdng  surmounted.  Ini-» 
any  rate,  the  nation  patronized  the  mediate  emandpation,  he  agrees  with 
traide — the  nation  created  the  slave  po-  every  rational  being  in  oonttderinfl  to 
pulation .  The  Acts  of  Parliament  told  be,  what  Mr  Pitt  once  called  it,  **  Bheer 
the  colonists  that  they  were  safe  in  insanity," — (bv  the  way,  the  Mitiga* 
buying — the  Acts  of  Parliament  en-  tion  Society  chooees  to  tender  then 
treated,  almost  commanded,  them  to  words  of  Mr  Pitt  by ''  an  extremdy  do- 
buy.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  of  those  licate  measure.")  Ere  any  emandpo^ 
days  must  be  interpreted  by  reference  tion  can  take  place  without  the  gro6»i 
to  the  mind  of  Parliament  in  those  est  injury  to  the  negroes  themsdvesf 
days ;  and,  doing  so,  no  human  being  he  says»  as  all  must  say,  that  a  long 
can  suspect  that  any  one  of  those  Par-  course  of  moral  and  religioua  instrae* 
liaments  ever  contemplated  negro  sla-  tion  is  necessary.  But  what  is  faia 
very  as  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be,  plan  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
or  the  contracts  perfected  under  their  the  Grovemment  of  this  country ahould, 
eye  in  regard  to  that  traffic  as  less  en-  de  piano,  buy  up  the  whole  land  and 
titled  to  the  perpetual  protection  of  daves  of  these  colonies^  at  a  C06t>  as  ho 
their  authority,  and  their  successors'  estimates  it,  of,  at  the  least,  one  hun*  ' 
authority,  than  any  other  spedes  of  drcd  and  twenty-eight  millions 
contracts  entered  into  at  tne  same  sterlino.  This  trifling  addition  bo» 
time  about  latid  or  stock  in  England  ing  made  to  the  national  debt,  he  pro* 
itsdf.  It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  na-  poses  that  the  Grovernment  shall  in^ 
tion  is  bound  to  protect  these  colonies  demnify  itself  by  oommendng  m  mo* 
fh>m  danger,  and  to  compensate  them  nopoly  of  the  trade  of  raising  sngar, 
if  they  sustain  loss.  Whatever  expe-  confee,  &c.  in  tiie  West  ImUefrr  llio 
riments,  therefore,  are  made,  must,  in  Government,  he  says,  (but  what  says 
common  justice,  be  made  at  the  ex-  history  ?)  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
pense  of  the  nation.  The  Mitigators  thriftiest,  and  therefore  the  most  thii- 
— even  they — are  indeed  compelled  to  ving  and  flourishing,  of  farmers  and 
admit  something  of  this ;  but  it  is  al-  sugar  growers.  In  short,  we.  shall 
ways  attended  with  a  hesitating,  de-  make  immensdy  rich  by  our  specula^ 
tracting,  envious,  hypocritical  sneer ;  tion,  and  out  of  our  overplus  of  reve- 
insomudi,  that  the  man  who  reads  the  nue  be  enabled  to  provide  adequate 
Edinburgh  Review  or  their  Reports,  means  for  improving  the  moral  and 
and  believes  that  they  are  speaking  religious,  and  thence,  by  oonsequraisey 
bond  fide,  without  any  mental  phari-  and  at  no  distant  period  cHf  time,  the 
saical  reserve — that  tHey  speak  freely,  political  condition  of  the  negroes, 
and  are  ready  to  act  fairly, — ^any  such  Mr  Barham  is  a  man  of  dear  views. 


*  Vide  Mr  Brougham*8  harangue  in  the  debate  on  Mr  Bttxton*s  motion. 
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and  an  exedlent  writer ;  and^  acoord-  gar  trade  free  and  open,  bat  only  for 

in^ly,  whoever  tarns  to  his  book  will  admitting  the  East  Indians  to  a  share 

find  this  plan  laid  down  in  ill  dae  in  the  monopoly  which  already  exists. 

detail,  and  the  thing  made  to  wear  a  Bat,  secondly,  we  really  are  blind  to 

feasible  enongh  aspect,  pnmd  facie,  thejusticeoftheplan.  What  you  take 

But  although  it  is  at  present  impos-  from  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  In-, 

sible  for  us  to  go  into  the  matter,  we  dia,  pay  back  from  the  pockets  of  the 

suspect  our  readers  will  really  have  no  planters  of  Jamaica.    That  is  the  sim.- 

great  difficulty  in  excusing  us.    To  pie  proposition.    Had  Mr  Whitmore 


say  the  truth,  we  have  mentioned  the 
tmoff  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the 
detaS  and  merits  of  the  plan  itself^  as 
widi  the  view  of  letting^  plain  people 
see  what  sort  of  difficulties  they  veaily 
are  that  environ  a  sulgect  of  wnich  so 
many  idle  and  ignorant  fools  are  eter- 
nally chattering,  without  semblance  or 
shadow  of  anything  like  modesty  or 
diffidence.  An  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  millions  to  the 
national  burden  under  which  we  al- 
ready labour!  The  prospect  of  Mr 
Canning  turning  farmer-general  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  or  our  makine 
rich  by  means  of  his  steinnurdship  1 
And  then  the  patronage  and  the  Whi^ 
outcry  ! — ^But,  o^,  jam  satis  I — ^And 
yet  we  cannot  but  smile  at  ourselves 


proTOsed  to  restrain  the  manufacturer 
of  England  from  competing  with  the 
manufacturer  of  India,  as  to  the  In* 
dian  market,  we  should  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  admit,  that  there  was  at 
least  a  greater  semblance  of  equity  in 
the  scheme.  But  the  West  Indians^ 
what  have  they  done  about  the  East 
India  cotton  ?  Do  they  not  themselves 
clothe  every  n^o  man,  woman,  and 
child,  they  have,  in  cotton  goods  <^ 
English  manufacture? — and  if  yoa 
take  from  them  the  sugar  trade,  where- 
in, at  the  present  moment,  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  as  little  control,  as  the  Hindoos 
have  over  the  machinery  of  Soho,  they 
are  not  prospering,  will  no  recompense 
be  due  to  them  in  their  turn,  and  will 


for  having  omitted  to  state,  that  it  has  the  East  Indians  be  willing  to  pay  that 

been  suggested,  even  by  Mr  Barham,  recompence  exclusively  out  of  their 

that  we  might  have  a  company  of  own  pockets  ? 

West  Indian  Directors !   Perhaps  the  But  what  is  the  truth  ?  The  Eng« 

East  Indian  Directors  would  be  kind  lish  cotton  manufacturers  are  strongly 

enough  to  volunteer  this  slight  addi-  representedin  the  House  of  Commons, 


tamentum  to  their  present  toils ! 

Mr  Whitmore  (the  maker  of  the 
motion  of  the  23d  cf  May)  came  to  the 
support  of  the  East  Indian  free-traders, 
&&,  and  to  the  attack  of  the  West  In- 
dian colonists,  on  grounds  and  with 
arguments  of  an  avowedly  commercial 
character.  This  was  all  as  it  should 
have  been:  nothing  could  be  fkirer 
than  the  principle  of  action  which  he, 
likeothers,  acted  on,  and,  unlike  others, 
avowed  in  the  House.  But  to  what 
doeshisargumentamount?  Oursteam- 
en^es,  and  other  machinery,  have, 
said  he,  enabled  us  to  bring  the  cot- 
ton of  the  East  to  England— -manu- 
facture it  into  doth — send  it  back  to 
Hindostan — and,  after  all,  undex^U 
the  Hindoo  manu&cturer  on  his  own 
soil.  F(Nr  this,  says  the  logical  gen- 
tleman, we  owe  some  reparation  to  the 
Hindoo ;  and  that  reparation  ought  to 
be  made,  by  enabling  him  to  come 
into  the  sugar  market  of  Europe,  on 
equal  terms  with  the  West  Indians. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  be  it  obser- 
ved, that  in  spite  of  fine  phrases,  this 
was  not  a  motion  for  malcing  the  su- 


and  the  West  Indian  planters  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  represented  there 
at  all. 

This  is  the  true  root  of  all  this  evil. 
We  have  established  these  colonies  de^ 
liberately — and  we  have  given  them  co- 
lonial governments  and  assemblies— » 
and  we  have  invested  these  with  privi- 
leges and  powers,  which  they  have,  for 
ages,  exercised  under  our  eyes,  and  with 
our  approbation.  Withthese  colonial  go- 
vernments weare  now  beginning  to'  deal 
exactly  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  no 
lawfm  character  or  power  whatever  ; 
and  what  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
terference may  be,  is  a  subject  ht 
above  us.  Will  nothing,  however,  be 
accepted  as  a  lesson?  Have  we  ma- 
naged all  our  colonies  wisely  and  well  ? 
Have  we  kept  them  aU  ?  Is  there  no- 
thing in  the  past  history  of  our  em- 
pire, to  teach  us  prudence  at  least,  if 
we  must  say  nothing  of  justice  ?  Are 
we  preparea,  either  to  see  these  colo- 
nies turned  into  n^o-land,  or  in- 
to dependencies  of  some  other  Chris- 
tian power?  These  are,  at  least,  ques- 
tions to  which  our  rulers  ought  to  be 
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meditating  an  answer.    Or  if  thoy  be  authority  of  his  name^  have  aLready 
already  resolved  to  answer  both  in  the  been  productive  of  most  fearful  dan- 
negative^  what  avails  all  this  i«lle  and  gcrs — that  ere  these  pages  see    the 
timid  tampering  ?  Why  not  speak  out  li;5ht,  they  matf  have  been  productive 
NOW  ?  of  much  worse — and  that  at  all  events 
In  regard  to  the  personal  character,  there  is  no  farther  need  for  interference 
and  for  many  of  the  former  acts  of  ]Mr  of  any  kind — these  are  propositions  to 
Wilbcrforce^  we  entertain  feelings  far  which  we  anticipate  no  dissent  firom 
more  respoctfuU  than  some  of  the  ex-  any  rational  mind,  that  has  conde- 
pressions  into  which  circumstances  of  scended  to  bestow  due  attention  upon 
more  immediate  influence  may  have  the  important  matter  before  us. 
betrayed  us,  might  seem  to  correspond  We  would  fain  hope^  that  whatever 
witli.  We  alluric  to  the  deep  and  most  pertinacity  self-interest  may  dictate 
serious  ftars  which  we  have  been  un-  elsewhere,  Mr   Wilberforce  at  least 
able  to  throw  aside,  both  as  to  the  wel-  will  take  warning,  and  deny  to  the 
fare  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  true  chicaneries  of  the  next  session  that 
interests  of  the  W^est  Indian  negroes,  support — that  not  much  less  than  &« 
It  may  be  very  true,  that  government  tal    support — which,  from   whatever 
was  too  long  of  taking  up  some  of  these  combination  of  ignorance  and  zeal,  he 
matters^  and  that  in  so  far  thanks  arc  was  led  to  bestow  on  those  of  the  last, 
due  to  those  who  urged  and  impelled  The  public  cannot  be  dangerously  af- 
the  government.    That  the  method  of  fected  by  the  declamations,  any  more 
this  interference,  however,  has  been  than  by  tlie  calculations,  of  mere  mer- 
most  unwise — that  the  benevolent  spi-  cliants  ;    but   there  are  others  who 
rit  of  Mr  Wilberforce  has  suffered  sound  a  trumpet,  to  which  the  Eng« 
itself  to  be  made  both  the  dupe  and  lish  ear  is  and  ever  should  be  alive, 
the  tool  of  people,  with  whom  he  and  who  unfold  colours  that  can  ne- 
has  no  natural  bond  of  connection —  ver  be  too  reverently  honoured,  pro- 
of whose  real  objects  he  even  now,  vided  only  they  be  displayed  under  the 
perhaps,  will  entertain  no  suspicion —  guidance  of  Reason, 
that  their  machinations,  backed  by  the 


WHIG  AND  TORX. 

Dear  M  k  Nort  ii,  poisons  which  faction  of  the  worst  de- 
You  know  it  has  been  said  by  some  scription  is  continually  scattering  in 
one,  "  Let  me  make  songs  for  a  people,  the  way  of  the  heedless,  through  the 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws."  channel  of  a  licentious  press.  In  this 
If  a  song  can  be  supposed  to  be  so  ef-  beneficial  labour  the  pen  of  your 
fcctivc  on  the  opinions  of  the  public,  friend  Tickler  is  eminently  conspi- 
how  much  more  potent  a^  engine  is  a  cuous.  Like  the  Roman  moralist,  to 
popular  Magazine  !  That  your  politi-  whom  I  have  already  made  allusion, 
cal  lucubrations,  diffused  as  they  are  he  exposes  his  adversaries  to  ridicule, 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  British  He  excites,  indeed,  the  smiles  of  his 
empire,  have  done  the  state  service,  I  friends,  but  his  touch  is  sharper  than 
well  know ; — as  an  Englishman,  I  ac-  that  of  the  Bard  of  the  Sabine  Villa ; 
knowledge  the  useful  labours  of  our  he  brandishes  the  scalping  knife  of  the 
northern  brethren  with  gratitude,  and  Poet  of  Aquinum ;  and  if  he  tickles, 
I  willingly  offer  my  tribute  of  praise,  it  is  with  a  cat  o'  nine  tails. 
Your  essays  on  these  subjects  have  an  After  this  ample  admission  of  the  me- 
cnergy  of  expression,  and  a  happy  rits  of  this  and  other  able  contributors 
adaptation  of  humour,  which,  at  least  to  your  respectable  miscellany,  as  well 
as  long  since  as  the  days  of  Horace,  has  as  those  of  your  own  composition,  I  can- 
been  observed  to  cut  down  an  adver-  not  refrain  from  taking  the  liberty  of 
sary  with  more  effect  than  the  most  pointing  out  one  particular,  in  which 
weighty  argument.  By  these  means,  I  think  that  you,  ne,  and  all  the  rest 
aided  at  the  same  time  by  forcible  of  your  critical  and  political  fraternity, 
reasoning,  the  public  mind  has  been  have  fallen  into  aii  egr^ous  error, 
guided  in  the  right  W2iy,  and  a  salutary  Let  us  calmly  argue  tho  point,  and  I 
antidote  has  been  aftbrded   to  those  do  not  despair  of  convincing  you  that 
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1117  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  and 
that  you  will  be  induced  to  change 
that  langua^,  which,  I  must  confess, 
gives  me  pam.  You  and  your  friends, 
the  votaries  of  the  incomparable  Maga, 
all  agree  in  calling  vourselves  Tories ! 
I  positively  deny  tnat  you  have  any 
'   It  or  claim  to  this  obnoxious  ap^ 
ttion.    What  is  a  Tory  ?  Consult 
[story ;— examine  their  tenets — scru- 
tinize their  doctrines.  .  Do  they  agree 
with  you  in  any  one  point  except  in 
an  opposition  to  the  Whigs ;  and  when 
I  say  the  Whigs,  I  consider  your  ab- 
horrence of  that  clamorous  corps,  as 
confined  to  the  modem  Whigs,  whom 
Burke  has  well  demonstrated  to  be  ut- 
terly unlike  their  ancient  predecessors. 
They  bear  the  same  name,  indeed,  but 
they  have  no  more  resemblance  to  each 
other  than  there  is  between  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith ;  the  character  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  no  more 
that  of  the  patriots  who  effected  theglo- 
rious  Revolution  of  16^8,  than  Lords 
Somers,  Grodolphin,  and  their  com- 
peers, were  copies  of  the  sour  covenant- 
ers of  the  North,  from  whom  the  term 
was  originally  borrowed,  and  thrown 
in  the  face  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
by  their  slavish  adversaries.    As  a  re- 
tort courteous,  the  Liberals  of  those 
days  (they  will  pardon  me  for  using  a 
word  which  is  at  this  moment  in  £id 
odour)  bestowed  on  their  opponents 
the  nick-name  of  Tory,  which  belong- 
ed to  a  savage  horde  of  Irish  banditti, 
the  genuine  prototype  of  those  wretches 
who,  in  the  present  time,  harass  that 
unhappy  country  by  their  nocturnal 
murthers  and  conflagrations. 

This,  good  Mr  North,  is  not  a  title  to 
be  proud  of,  though  persons  of  respec- 
tability have  been  willing  to  be  thus 
characterised,  in  opposition  to  the 
Whigs,  without  too  nicely  canvassing 
the  orimn  and  etymology  of  the  name. 
But  what  was  the  political  creed  of 
the  Tory  faction  at  the  era  of  1688? 
Their  distihguishin^  tenets  consisted 
in  a  firm  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  a  horror  of  opposition  to  regal 
authority,  however  tyrannically  used, 
all  whicn  was  to  be  submitted  to  with 
passive  obedience;  and  resistance  to 
the  most  arbitrary  authority  was 
strongly  deprecated.  These  notions 
might  be  pardonable  in  men  who  had 
so  recently  suffered  the  overbearing 
despotism  of  unfeeling  and  cruel  Re- 
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publicans—^  all  tvranny  the  wont. 
Whilst  such  were  their  politics,  in  re- 
ligion, although  they  did  not  entirdy 
abandon  the  Reformed  doctrines,  or 
Church  of  England,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  look  on  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  a  partial  eye,  as  its  discipline  was 
more  favourable  to  subdue  the  feelings 
of  freedom  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries, 
who  were  trained  to  a  necessary  de- 
^ee  of  flexibility  by  the  over-ruling 
mfluence  of  the  priesthood.     They 
could  even   overlook  the  intolerant 
bigotry  of  James,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining, what  was  to  them^  the  gra- 
tifying quiescence  of  his  absolute  sway. 
The  Whigs  of  the  epocli  of  the  Re- 
volution, were  the  venr  reverse  of  all 
this: — Liberty  was  tne  great  object 
of  their  care ;  but  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  sec  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  necessary  to  establish  it. 
They  knew  that  this  essential  weight 
was  requisite  to  keep  the  whole  ma- 
chine in  order; — ^nothing  less  could 
restrain  the  ambition  of  the  aristocra- 
cy, and  the  turbulence  of  an  emanci- 
pated people.    With  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, they  defined  the  duties,  as  well 
as  the  rights,  of  thegovemed,  and  of 
those  who  govern,  lliey  saw  the  con- 
nection between  arbitrary  power  and 
Catholicism ; — they  set  King  William 
on  the  throne,  and  took  effectual  means 
to  secure  the  Protestant  ascendancy. 
Having  thus  taken  a  rapid  view  of 
these  two  parties,  as  they  heretofore 
existed,  let  us  see  to  which  class  Es- 
quires North,  Tickler,  and  Co.  proper- 
ly belong.    Do  we  see,  in  their  wri- 
tings, a  desire  to  invest  the  Sovereign 
with  absolute  power  ?  Whilst  they  ve- 
nerate and  love  our  amiable  Monarch, 
and  whilst  thev  record  con  amore  all 
the  homage  of  affectionate  duty  paid 
to  him  by  his  northern  subjects  du- 
ring his  visit  to  their  fine  metropolis, 
we  do  not  see  them  casting  themselves 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Idol  of  Tory- 
ism, which,  like  the  Indian  Jugger- 
naut, crushes  its  devoted  worshippers. 
Do  wc  see  them  courting  and  flirting 
with  the  old  Lady  of  the  seven  hills, 
and  attempting  to  bring  her  into  ri- 
.  valship  with  her  reformed,  but  (by 
her)  reprobated  Daughter  ?  No— Mr 
North,  your  sentiments  and  your  ar- 
&;uments  all  savour  of  those  which  I 
have  attributed  to  the  Whigs  of  for- 
mer days.    Are  you  then,  my  good 
friends,  Whigs,  and  have  you  been 
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talking  the  language  of  Whiggism  as 
Moliere's  Mons.  Jourdan  did  prose  all 
his  days  without  knowing  it  ?  No,  you 
are  not  Whigs — the  name  which  was 
.honourable  in  King  William's  time, 
ia  so  no  longer.  The  adage^  no  less  true 
than  trite,  will  well  apply  here, 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 

The  supporters  of  the  throne  are  he- 
come  more  enlightened ;    they  have 
seen  the  charms  of  liberty^  and  the^ 
are  convinced  of  the  danger  of  unli- 
mited power  even  to  the  hand  that 
wields  it.    They  have  actually  taken 
post  on  the  very  ground  occupied  by 
the  patriots  of  1688 ;  and  their  adver- 
saries, for  the  mere  sake  of  opposing 
them,  have  left  their  original  station, 
and  retired  to  the  very  confines  of  re- 
publicanism.  Here  they  were  met  by 
a  band  of  still  fiercer  foes,  the  Radicsu 
lleformers.    These  enthusiasts,  with 
more  or  less  affectation  of  adherence 
to  the  pure  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, have  evincea  a  determination  to 
overturn  every  stone  of  that  venerable 
fabric  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors. Some  of  these  innovators  may 
be  dupes;  but  the  great  mass  of  them 
shew,  ynih.  little  disguise,  that  their 
grand  object  is  the  plunder  which 
must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  daring 
amidst  the  general  scramble.    It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  these  miscreants 
iue  the  offspring  of  the  Whigs.    The 
wind  of  their  breath  in  the  inflamma- 
tory speeches  in  Parliament,  in  tavern 
dinners,   and  Palace-yard  meetings, 
like  the  fabled  impregnation  of  the 
classical  mares,    by  the  afflation  of 
Zephyrus,  has  engendered  these  mon- 
sters. This  Hippomanic  progeny  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  their  origin  ; 
but,  like  the  religious  sects  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  each  other  without 
actual  coincidence,  their  repulsion  is 
increased  according  to  the  ratio  of  ap- 
proximation.     But  the  parent  and 
child  are  far  from  acknowledging  their 
mutual  affinity.    The  Whig,  hke  Sa- 


tan  at  the  infernal  gate,  on  beholdinK 
the  hideous  features  of  Anarchy  and 
her  brood,  is  ready  to  tell  these  terri- 
fic spectres, 

I  know  ye  not^nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  them  and  thea   ■ 

But  the  Radicals,  more  savage  tbah 
Milton's  hellish  crew,  stand  fam  and 
unreconciled  to  those  who  gave  them 
being ;  satisfied  that  their  own  efibrts 
will  in  time  enable  them  to  satiate 
their  ^^  immeasurable  famine,*'  they 
admit  not  these  allies. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  imagine,  that 
you,  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  con- 
stitution, are  to  be  classed  with  those 
unfortunate  Whigs,  who  have  de- 
serted the  principles   of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  are  now  rejected  on 
an  sides.    Let  them  possess  and  en- 
joy their  ancient  appellation — ^it  suits 
•them  well-*it  declares  the  stock  from 
whence  they   sprung.    But  let  the 
word  Tory  be  erased  from  the  pe^ 
litical  vocabulary  of  the  present  da^r — 
let  this  shadow  of  a  name  vanish  with 
the  doctrines  which  are  now  extinct^ 
and  which  are,  I  beheve,  scouted  by 
every  Englishman.    Divest  yourself 
my  good  Christopher,  without  delaj> 
of  this  odious  appellation ;  let  it  be  no 
more  heard  unaer  the  social  tent  on 
the  heath,  or  in  the  Ambrosian  festi- 
vities of  the  Divan  in  Auld  Reekie- 
Names  are  of  much  power  in  fixing 
the  opinions  of  mankind.    Not  a  few 
persons  may  be  repelled  from  the  in- 
struction of  your  pages,  because  they 
hear  that  Christopher  North  is  a  Tory  I 
If  a  distinguishing  title  is  necessary 
to  a  true  Briton,  let  one  be  found  that 
will  make  manifest  vour  real  senti- 
ments, unmixed  with  the  slang  of 
party.   Be  assured  that  such  an  aaop-i 
tion  would  be  duly  appredated;  it 
will  raise  you  in  Uie  estimatidn  of 
your  conteifiporaries,  and  your  nam€ 
will  then  go  down  to  remote  posterity 
with  a  higher  degree  of  honour*     • 


Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebimt. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mt  North, 

Your  steady  friend  and  admirevj 

SiXUBlJENSIS. 
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THlt  GRACES^  OR  LITERARY  80CVSKIR.* 


LoNDOK^  at  tbis  period  of  the  year> 
has  but  one  literature.  Ponderous 
tbeology^  and  ligbt  poetry^  solemn 
dramas^  and  romances  wilder  than  fol- 
ly feigned  i^  any  preceding  season^ 
wait  for  Springs  and  come  out  with 
Parliament,  the  new  pantomime,  and 
other  habitual  displays  of  that  produc- 
tire  time. 

But  the  gloomy  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  tbe  still  gloomier  month  that 
"  treads  upon  its  kibe,"  are  cbeered 
by  a  whole  cor/tiVa/ of  minute  volumes, 
recording  the  "  days  of  the  month," 
and  the  "  months  of  the  year,"  the 
shape  of  those  bonnets  and  jupons 
which  have  hitherto  given  new  beau- 
ty to  the  British  fair ;  memorandums 
of  all  the  innumerable  elegancies  ne- 
cessary to  the  manufacture    of  the 
sex ;  quadrilles  to  be  danced,  shapes 
to  be*  assumed,  and  attitudes  to  be 
imbibed,  by  all  candidates  for  ad- 
miration in  the  year  to  come.    How- 
ever, all  things  go  on  in  melitis^  and 
this  year  has  produced  some  very  pret- 
tv  and  ingenious  attempts  at  turning 
the  epidemic  curiosity  of  Christmas 
into  channels  of  instruction  and  in- 
tellectual amusement    Among  those 
in  the  natural  progress  of  improve- 
ment, the  last  is  to  be  presumed  the 
b^t ;  and  the  work,  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  strikes  us  as 
not  merely  the  best  in  point  of  inven- 
tion and  decoration,  but  to  be,  from 
its  original  composition,  the  subjects 
of  its  poetry,  and  the  tendency  of  its 
spirit,  as  strikingly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  library,  as  on  the  iMe  oi  the 
drawing-room  of  fashion. 

The  Germans,  of  all  men  the  wisest 
in  their  literary  generation,  have  led  the 
way  in  this  species  of  performance,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  names  that  ever 
figured  in  German  Hterature,  have  in- 
dulged their  taste,  and  enhanced  their 
reputation,  by  contributing  to  the 
Yearly  Literary  Pocket  Books,  and 
Souvenirs.  Schiller's  most  vivid  poems 
first  found  their  way  to  popular  ap- 
plause through  this  avenue  ;  Goethe, 
the  idol  of  nis  countrymen,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  poet  of  singular  genius, 
cent  out  some  of  his  most  b^utiful 
tales  and  scattered  conceptions  on  what 


he  quaintly  calls.  The  ''  Paplllcm 
WmgBk"o(ttie"Taschenbuch."  KotJse- 
bue,  a  writer  of  more  dubious  fame> 
though  at  the  height  of  the  lighter 
dbrama.  often  floated  his  lesser  j^laya 
into  the  world  on  those  wings ;  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  there  is  nopor-* 
tlon  o£  Gterman  authorship  more  po- 

Eular,  than  those  yearly  records  of  its 
lappy  thoughts,  and  slighter  sketches 
of  vigorous  design  ; — ^those  memorials 
of  past  beauty  and  promises  of  foture 
attraction.  Their  in*oductivene69  as  a 
mere  speculation  is  evident  from  their 
number,  their  eager  rivalry,  and  their 
increasing  excellence;  and  our  Eng- 
lish neglect  of  so  interesting  a  mode 
of  authorship,  is  among  the  more 
striking  instances  of  the  tardiness  with 
which  ingenuity  sometimes  crosses  the 
seas. 

The  majority,  however,  of  these  Ger- 
man Souvenirs,  have  the  stamp  of  their 
country  rather  too  heavily  laid  upon 
them  for  our  taste.    Wisdom  out  of 
season,  and  prolixity  that  disdains  an 
aid,  solemn  catalogues  of  names  im- 
portant to  none  but  their  possessors, 
and  unwieldy  labour  of  a  reluctant  and 
cloudy  imagination,  make  the  megority 
the  weightiest  performances  that  ever 
augmented  the  weight  of  a  winter,  b^ 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
But,  unquestionably,  all  the  good  may 
be  accessible  without  its  counterpoise  ; 
and  it  might  be  difficult  to  limit  the 
interest  capable  of  being  brought  with- 
in the  pages  of  an  annual  publication, 
expressly  devoted    to    mingling  the 
graceftil  and  the  useful;  the  attrac- 
tive tale,  the  animated  poetry,  the 
dignity  of  moral  thought,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  high  life,  and  its  captivating 
and  brilliant  recollections. 

"  The  Graces,  or  Literary  Souve^ 
nir,"  aims  at  all  these  ol^ects,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  the  heads  of  its  por* 
tiOns,  gives  an  idea  of  the  variety  and 
interest  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
volume  to  supply. 

Itsfirstdepartment  is ''  TheMonihs.** 
Each  month  is  described  in  poetry,  and 
to  this  is  appended,  a  Calendar  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  or  directions  for  its 
cultivation  in  each  month;  we  presume 
a  very  acceptable  species  of  infbrma- 


♦  An  Annual  Pocket  Volume.     Hurst  and  Robinson.     London,  pp.  350. 
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tion  to  the  fkir  florists  of  onr  country. 
Its  next  head  is  a  Spanish  Tale  of 
considerable  lengthy  a  melancholy  nar- 
rative, but  one  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  nature.  This  is  followed  by  oc- 
casional poetry,  by  various  contribu- 
tors ;  by  new  anecdotes  of  fashionable 
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life,  new  and  frequently  amusing  and 
characteristic  ;  by  poetrv — and  this 
again  by  an  obituary  of  the  more  re- 
markable persons  wno  have  died  du« 
ring  the  year — Eemble,  the  political 
Bishop  of  Meath,  Vaccination-Jenner^ 
General  Dumouriez,  Lord  St  Vincent^ 
Bicardo,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose that  we  look  with  a  fretful  eye 
upon  contemporary  literature.  On  this 
point  we  will  not  condescend  to  argue. 
Our  whole  course  has  been  one  of 
cheering  and  congratulation,  when  we 
found  anything  worth  being  cheered, 
no  matter  what  the  thing  was ;  whe- 
ther the  work  of  lukewarm  Tory  or  of 
furious  Whig  ;  of  those  who  wore 
down  their  quills  in  open  and  impo- 
tent insolence  against  us,  or  wrapped 
themselves  in  the  cover  of  the  Blue 
and  Yellow,  or  within  the  involucra 
of  the  Speaker's  gown,  to  indulge  their 
malignant  absurdity  in  safety.    To  us 
it  was  all  the  same ;  if  we  found  an 
able  article,  we  praised  it  straight  for- 
ward; if  we  found  a  silly  one,  we 
never  spared  our  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  in  the  way  that  we  have  dealt, 
we  will  deal,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
honest  literature,  and  honest  men,  can 
be  sustained  and  honoured. 

Without  further  delay,  we  proceed 
to  give  some  specimens  from  different 
parts  of  this  Work,  which,  after  all, 
will  put  our  readers  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  judge,  than  a  dozen  pre&ces 
and  dissertations.  The  following  is 
from  the  series  of  "  The  Months." 

DECEMBEB. 

And  after  him  came  next  the  diin  December, 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made. 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember. 

Sparskr. 

Welcome — ^Ancient  of  the  year  I 
Though  thy  face  be  pale  and  drear. 
Though  thine  eye  be  veiPd  in  night, 
Though  thy  scattered  locks  be  white. 
Though  thy  feeble  form  be  bow^d 
In  the  mantle  of  the  cloud. 

Yet,  December,  with  thee  come 
All  the  old  delights  of  home ; 
liovelier  never  stole  the  hour 
in  the  summer's  rosy  bower. 


Than  around  thy  social  heirtb. 
When  the  few  we  love  on  earth. 
With  their  hearts  of  holiday. 
Meet  to  laugh  the  night  away  ; 
Talking  of  the  thousand  things 
That  to  time  give  swiftest  wings  z 
Not  unmixt  with  memories  dear ; 
Sach  as,  in  a  higher  sphere, 
Might  bedim  an  angel*9  eye, 
Feelings  of  the  days  gone  by  ; 
Of  the  friends  who  made  a  part 
Of  our  early  heart  of  heifft ; 
Thoughts  that  still  around  us  twine 
With  a  diaaten*d  woe  divina 

But,  when  all  are  wrappM  in  sleeps 
Let  me  list  the  whirlwind's  sweepi» 
Rushing  through  the  forest  hoar 
Like  a  charging  army*s  roar. 
Or,  with  thoughts  of  riper  age. 
Wonder  o'er  some  si^endid  pc^^ 
Writ  as  with  the  burning  coal. 
Transcript  of  the  Grecian's  sonl ! 
Or  the  ponderous  tomes  unhasp 
Where  a  later  spirit's  grasp, 
Summon'd  from  a  lofaet  band. 
Spite  of  rack,  and  blade,  and  brandy 
With  the  might  of  Miracle, 
Rent  the  more  than  pa^n  veil. 
And  disclosed  to  mankind's  eyes 
Ood's  true  pathway  to  the  skies. 

Erery  autumn  leaf  has  fled. 

But  a  nobler  tree  has  shed 

Nobler  scions  from  its  bough  ; 

Pale  Mortality  !  'tis  thou 

That  hast  flung  them  on  tlie  ground 

In  the  year's  mysterious  round  ! 

Thou  that  had'st  the  great  «^  To  eome/* 

Thing  of  terror ! — Darkness  !->-Tomb'!    • 

Oh  !  for  some  celestial  one. 

That  has  through  thy  portids  gone ! 

To  pour  upon  our  doudy  eye 

The  vision— what  it  is — **  to  die.** • 

Yet,  no  seraph  traveller 
Bends  his  starry  pinion  here ; 
Since  the  birth  of  hoary  Time, 
All  is  silent,  stem,  sublime, 
AU  unlimited, — unknown ! 
Father !  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
Let  me  die,  or  let  me  live, 
KiKG  OF  Spirits  !  but--fotgive  1 

There  are  about  fifty  pages  of  anee^ 
dote  BxAjeux^ esprit,  which  form  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work.  They  are  almost  entirely 
from  the  highest  rank  of  society^  ana 
insomeinstances^  by  individuals  whose 
wit  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known 
to  the  public  Talleyrand,  whom  we 
suppose  to  be  meant  under  the  name 
of  the  Minister,  is,  however^  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  subtle  wits  of  the  day ; 


bnt  the  bon  THoto  wfaidi  we  ha7d  at* 
tributed  to  him>  are  to  us  perfbetly 
originaL  The  following  seems  ex- 
tremely piquant 

^^  The  late  Fonche  and  T.  had  quar- 
lulled.  On  their  next  meeting,  ^  M.  de 
T.,'  said  Fouche*  ^  you  need  not  triumph 
in  your  rank.  Under  an  usurpation,  the 
greatest  scouodrel  may  be  prime  minister, 
if  he  please.' — '  How  fortunate,  then,  for 
me,  M.  Fouche,'  said  T.,  ^  that  you  condC' 
scended  to  be  Minister  of  Police  /' " 

An  anecdote  of  Fox^  at  a  time  when 
declining  life  had  taught  him  the  more 
sober  views  of  character,  is  interest* 
ing.  He  had  now  lost  his  old  homage 
for  our  republican  imperial  neigh- 
bours. 

^*  In  one  of  the  latest  da3r8  of  Fox,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  comparative 
wisdom  of  the  French  and  English  charac- 
ter. ^  The  Frenchman,'  it  was  observed, 
*■  delights  himself  with  the  present ;  the 
Englishman  makes  himself  anxious  about 
the  future.  Is  not  the  Frenchman  the  «pi- 
*fr?'.— '  He  may  be  the  merrier^''  said 
Fox ;  '  hut  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  savage 
who  did  not  buy  a  mirror  in  preference  to 
a  telescope  9**^ 

The  late  Sir  Philip  Francu  has  not 
figured  extensively  as  a  diseur  de  bans 
mots  ;  yet  he  was  a  powerful  oonversa- 
tionist,  practised  in  a  remarkably  keen 
and  studied  diction,  and  before  the 
period  when  he  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
eloquent  dotage,  was  pungent  almost 
beyond  any  man  of  his  time.  Though 
a  declared  Whig,  he  had  fdt  himself 
ill  used  by  the  Whigs ;  and  his  sar- 
casms were  let  loose  with  ho  unfre- 
quent  bitterness  against  his  party. 
The  following  anecdote  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  happiest  instances  imagi- 
nable of  the  whole  embodied  feeling  of 
such  a  mind : — 

*  ^<  In  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of  the 
successive  ministers  during  the  late  war,  it 
was  observed,  in  dispraise  of  Pitt,  that  *  he 
suffered  no  man  of  talents  in  the  .cabinet, 
while  some  of  his  successors  adopted  a  more 
liberal  system.'—'  Sir,'  said  Sir  P.  Frau- 
ds, in  his  peculiar  style,  *•  I  owed  the  li- 
ving man  no  love ;  but  I  will  not  trample 
on  any  man  in  his  coffin.  Pitt  could  fear 
ho  antagonist,  and  therefore  could  want  no 
auxiliary.  JackaUs  prey  in  packs  !  bnt 
who  ever  heard  of  a  hunting  jiarty  of 
Uonsr'' 

Sheridan's  pleasantries  are  proyerb- 
ial ;  but  the  following  instance  of  his 
conversational  sportiveness  is  new :— 
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^*  Sheridan  used  tp  «Mr,  tet  (  1  of 
a  manager  was  like  the  Un  of  the  vrx> 
of  J^f  ewgate— a  constant  superintendtutic  w 
executions.  *  The  number  of  anthMs 
whom  he  was  forced  to  extinguish,  was,' 
he  said,  ^  a  perpetual  literary  massacre* 
that  made  St  Bartholomew's  shrink  in  omu 
parison.  Play-writing,  singly,  aceoniited 
for  the  employment  of  that  immeme  mul- 
titude who  drain  away  obscure  years  besid* 
the  ink-stand,  and  haunt  the  streets  with 
iron-moulded  visages,  and  study-ooloured 
clothes.  It  singly  accounted  for  the  rise  of 
paper,  whidi  had  exhausted  the  nm  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  had  amiost 
stripped  off  the  last  covering  of  Ireland.  He 
had  counted  plays  until  caleulatioa  sank 
under  the  number ;  and  every  rejected  play 
of  them  all  seemed,  like  the  dotfaes  of  a 
Spanish  beggar,  to  turn  into  a  living,  rest- 
la»,  merciless,  indefatigable  progeny.'  " 

Some  of  these  jeux  cTesprii  are  said 
to  be  by  an  individual  of  tne  very  high- 
est ranx,  whose  table-conversation  has 
been  greatly  celebrated,  but  has,  of 
course,  seldom  escaped  from  the  circle 
in  which  it  has  been  delivered. 

Those  again  are  followed  by  occa- 
sional poetry.  We  give  an  *'  Inscriip- 
tion"  to  a  name  which  has  not  yet  aU 
tained  its  due  distinction  anumg  our 
"  Tonitrua  BellL" 

iKscaiPTioK  FOR  pictok's  cexotavs 

AT  WATERLOO. 


f( 


Dare 


OtXA  quietem,  seculo  pacem  sao. 

HflBC  sumina  virtus,  petitur  hSc  ooelum  vUL" 

Weep  not,  though  the  hero's  sleep 
On  this  spot  was  dark  and  deep ;    ~ 

And  beside  him  lay . 
Hearts  that  never  felt  a  fiear 
In  the  rushing  of  the  spear,-.. 

Silent,  glonous  day ! 

What  is  life,  to  death  like  fheiis  ? 

Heartless  wishes,.— weary  years,<«» 
FolUes  fond  and  vain  ! 

Theirs  a  gasp  of  gallant  breath 

On  the  wave,  or  on  the  heath- 
Momentary  pain  i 

Not  upon  the  sick'ning  bed 
Has  the  wasting  spirit  fled 

From  their  hallow'd  mould  ;«^ 
In  the  soldier's  hour  of  pride,— 
In  the  triumph,  Picton  died  ! 

The  boldest  of  the  bold. 

Where  the  famine,  where  the  fighCt 
Bloody  day,  and  deadlier  night. 

Wore  host  by  host  away ; 
M^here  thy  wild  Sierra,  Spain, 
Where  thy  pestilential  plain. 

Were  piled  with  proud  ~ 


tf7t  The  OraeeSj  or  Liierarif  Souvenir.  f!P^^ 

UneheckM  by  plan,  ttiitired  by  toOy  dosed  by  Boinc  lists  naeftd  to  men  of  die 

He  led  the  lions  to  the  spoil,  world^  and  men  of  literature ;  and  tbs 

Through  desert  and  through  flood ;  whole  constitutes  a  xrork,  from  whoae 

TiU,  ye  eternal  Pyrenees  I  annual  series  we  are  entitled  to  eipect 

^\^  ^^Jfr^?"  "^  u^^!^         unusual  gratification.     Our  read^ 
.      Whose  fearful  imm  was  blood.  ^j  thanfus  for  giving  this  toucbioft 

Where  thy  final  battle  roar'd,  ^^  powerful  fragment. 
Mightiest  harvest  of  the  BWord« 

Immortal  Waterloo  I  ^  bridal  sovo. 

There  his  banner,  like  a  star,  Cali«ine  molkmdA 

Bkizuiff  o'er  the  clouds  of  war,  GiaSpprSeisOTal  mid 

To  death  and  glory  fiew.  Del  pSu  fiitkle  orror 

Per  seminre  lo  H  perdei. 

Ke^lS^'tkT^^'bliST*  ^*^  COMEyetoseekmePlJenbewrmehome; 

.       Th'  unconquerable  Will,  *^0'  the  lover  is  banish'i-the  toid^roo» 

The  Kving  Mind,  shaU  hover  o'er  „        "  J°™t        i.  .v.   u  m  i  kji  o 

The  warriors  that  he  led  before.  ?««  Xf  *?  *^?^«  f  '^^^^!?^  ^  ^ 

And  love  and  lead  them  stiU  !  Soon  shaU  it  toll  a  funeral  knelL 

Hear  ye  the  bndal  song  this  mom  ? 

Bold  companions  of  his  grave.  Soon  shaU  ye  hear  a  song  fbrW 

England's  richest  wreath  shall  wave  ?<»"fF  f^^^  ™Yf"  ^^  ™y  "»f"y  "^^  . 

•  •     fn  sorrow  o'er  your  tomb ;  J, *^"  ^  ^J!^^^,^  ^f^  "  **^<7- 

'   And  the  sad  infant  on  the  knee  CloAe  my  fi)rm  m  bndal  white, 

ShaU  lisp  the  dear-bought  victory,  ?P  ^»".  l^  V^\  ^°'  ^^  8^«?«4  ^^^^ 

In  aga  yet  to  come  I  Deck  ^th  jewels  my  raven  hair, 

^     "^  g^  To-night  It  a  darker  wreath  shall  wear. 

Take  this  fading  rose  from  my  breast, 

,_.  -  J,   ..        .      ^1.  ^^  pv®  *'  ^  iSm  that  lo¥es  me  best ; 

With  poeflis  of  this  order,  the  vo-  And  say,  as  ye  point  to  my  jEjarly  tomb, 

lume  is  scattered.    Two  engravings,  a  That  the  lover  was  dear,  thou^  die  brides: 
vignette,  Sec  by  the  ablest  artists^  groom  was  come. . 

make  the  decorations. — The  volume  is  X« 


BEAUTY. 

*'  Quel  dommage  que  tout  cela  nourrira !" 
Oiii,  Monsieur !  mais  cela  n'est  pas  pourri." 

John  Bull  and  Lord  Byron  are  none  but  beauties  were  exposed  to  fbd 

agreed  on  one  point  at  least.    Both  assaults  of  the  tempter.    Now^  I  am 

assert  "  cant"  to  be  the  prevailing  mo-  firmly  of  opinion^  (j^^Jf  every  day  ex- 

ral  feature  of  the  age  we  live  in.    In-  perience  proves  it  so^j  that  ugly  wo-^ 

numerable  scribblers  have  caught  up  men,  called  plain  bv  courtesy,  are  just 

the  same  note,  and  spun  it  out  in  end-  as  likely  to  slip  and  stumble  in  tnose 

less  variation,  and  I^  among  the  small  treacherous  pitfalls,  as  others  of  their 

fry  of  literature,  am  &in  to  join  in  the  sex^  more  distinguished'  by  personal 

chorus.  Of  all  cants,  then^  one  of  the  attractions ;  and  that>  on  a  ndr  ave** 

most  sickening  to  my  taste  is  that  of  rage>  pretty  women  are  the  haj^nest^ 

some  parents  who  pretend  ^for  I  give  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  of  the 

them  little  credit  tor  sincenty)  to  de-  species. 

precate  for  their  female  ofil^pnng  the        Lict  us  take  a  fieiir  sample  of  this  ee« 

possession  of  that  precious  gift,  as  it  nus — not  a  perfect  specimen.    The  do« 

really  Is,  or,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  tanist  may  select  sudi  for  bis  herbal, 

it,  ^^  that  dangerous  endowment,"  per-  but  it  would  not  so  well  answer  oui^ 

sonal  attractiveness.  They  afiect,  for-  purpose  in  exemplifying  human  varic« 

sooth,  to  thank  Providence  that  their  ties.    Let  us  suppose  a  child  endow- 

daughtersare'^nobeauties"—- or  to  sigh  ed  with  moderate  abilities^  an  amiable 

and  lament  over  their  dangerous  come-  disposition,  and  a  decent  share  of  bean* 

Hness,  and  then  they  run  out  into  a  ty,  and  other  children  in  the  same  fii« 

long  string  of  trite  axioms,  and  stale  mily,  gifted  in  an  equal  proportion 

common-places,  about  the  snares  and  with  the  same  mentu  qualification^ 

vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  as  if  but  wholly  destitute  of  exterior  advan* 
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tages.    Will  ii6i  the  fair  attractive 
child  be  the  most  favoured^  the  best 
beloved^  generally  apealdiig^  even  of 
those  parents  who  endeavour  to  be^  and 
honestly  believe  that  they  are^  most 
conscientiously  impartial  ?   The  same 
anxious  cares  mav,  it  is  true«  be  equal- 
ly bestowed  on  all.    The  same  tender 
and  endearing  epithets  be  applied  to 
all — but  the  eye  will  linger  longest  on 
the  sweet  countenance  of  the  lovely 
little  one,  the  parental  kiss  will  dweU 
more  fondly  on  its  cherub  lip,  and  the 
voice,  in  speaking  to  it,  will  be  invo- 
luntarily modulated  to  softer  and  more 
tender  tones.    I  am  not  arguing  that 
this  preference,  however  involuntary 
and  unconscious  it  may  be^  is  even 
then   wholly  defensible^  or  that,  if 
knowingly,  and  weakly  vielded  to,  it 
is  not  entirely  inexcusable.  I  only  "as- 
sert that  it  is  in  human  nature,  and 
waiving  that  side  of  the  question, 
whidi  if  analysed  would  involve  a  long 
moral  discussion,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  my  present  sulgect,  I  diall 
simply  proceed  to  observe,  that  if  this 
unconscious,  irresistible  preference  fn&. 
quently  influences  even  the  fondest 
parents,  how  far  more  unrestrainedly 
does  it  manifest  itself,  in  the  surround- 
ing circle  of  friends,  guests,  relatkms, 
and  casual  visitors.    How  many  in- 
dulgences and  gratifications  are  ob- 
tainedfor  the  irresistible  pleader!  How 
■many  petitions  granted  for  the  remu- 
neratiou  of  a  kiss !    How  tenderly  are 
the  tears  of  contrition  wiped  away 
from  eyes  .that  look  so  beautifully  re*. 
morseful ! — And  all  this,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, if  restrained  by  good  feelings 
and  just  principle,  from  reaching  a 
hhuneable  excess,  is  productive  (xoly 
of  good  results  in  the  young  mind,  and 
that  children  happily  constituted  by 
nature  in  person  and  disposition,  thrive 
best  (even  in  a  moral  sense)  in  that 
atmosphere  of  tender  indulgence,  and 
become  ultimately  most  amiable  and 
equable,  least  selfish  and  exacting,  in 
aU  the  various  relations  of  lifie.    The 
reason  of  this  I  take  to  be-^that  thej 
feel  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
their  fisUow-creatures ;  and  how  many 
of  the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
spring  up  and  flourish  under  the  Idnd-* 
ly  influence  of  that  most  Christian  feel- 
ing I    The  fiur  engaging  child  expands 
into  womanhood  in  me  warm  sunshine 
of  affectionate  encouragement,  and  all 
tlia  ddieate  and  gratefnl  emotioBa  €i 
her  heart  are  drawn  out  to  bud  and 


blossom  in  that  omflemal  dime;*^ 
every  individual  of  her  fiunily  mid 
friends,  fondly  or  courteously  contri- 
butiog  to  her  happiness  or  pleasure. 
Will  not  the  desire  to  repay  kindness 
with  kindness,  love  with  love,  bleat- 
ing with  blessing,  be  the  responsive 
.  impulse  of  her  young  heart  r  She  finds 
by  every  day's  experience,  that  the 
tenderest  approbation^  the  warmest 
encomiums,  the  fondest  caresses,  re- 
ward her  endeavours  after  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  information,  and  de- 
cant accomplishment,  and  that  Uess- 
ings  more  expressively  silent,  (the 
eloquent  blessings  of  the  eye,)  bewn 
unutterable  things  on  her  performance 
of  higher  duties ;  that  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  persevere  in  the  paths  of 
well-doing,  to  strive  to  be  all  she  is 
thought  capable  of  being  ! 

Her  natural  failings  and  youthfVd 
errors  are  most  milcUy  and  tenderly 
rebuked ;  her  motives  most  charitably 
interpreted — what,  incentives  to  con- 
quer those  failings !  to  avoid  those  er- 
rors !  to  realise  nopes  so  fondly  san- 
guine 1   Happiness  is  far  less  selfish 
than  sorrow.    Its  natural  tendency  is 
to  communicate,  to  infuse  itself,  as  H 
were,  into  every  surrounding  ot^V; 
and  certainly  nothing  inspires  us  with 
such  good  will  and  charity  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  as  the  sweet  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  benevolently 
disposed  towards  us.    If  all  the  dis- 
courteous,   ill-natured,   uncharitable 
things  that  are  said  and  done,  wer^ 
traced  back  to  their  real  spurce^  it 
would  be  found  that  every  other  one 
at  least,  resulted,  not  from  resentr 
ment  for  the  infliction  of  serious  in- 
jury, but  from  some  wounded  feeting, 
43ome  smarting  sense  of  n^lectj  «iir 
kindness,  or,  it  may  be,  of  oonsdoua  in^ 
significance,  a  consciousness  (b^  the 
way)  widely  differing  finom  Chnstiai^ 
hunulitv,  and  operating  &r  otherwlae 
on  the  heart  and  temper. 

Allowing  Uiese  to  be  fimded,  or  ait 
least  fiincifully  exaggerated  iigurie% 
their  infiuence  on  the  character  is  not 
therefore  less  pemidoua,  and  th^ 
question  is.  Would  these  oonrodin^ 
crushing  thoughts,  have  sprung  up  m 
the  cheering  sunshine  of  &your  .an4 
indulgence?  Have  they  not  bee^ 
generated  and  festered  in  a  coldi  «a- 
genial  shade,  where  <^  flowers  that  kvr 
the  light"  eould  never  blossom  ? 

Bnt  ''  vanity !  vanity  V  liith  the 
Freadier.    What  aevenfold  shieM  eta 
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fence  the  heart  of  womAti,  against  va- 
nity and  its  satanic  legion  ?  The  only 
shield^  I  reply^  capable  of  fencing  any 
human  heart  against  the  perpetual, 
insidious,  and  ever-varying  assaults  of 
the  tempter — sound  mond  principles, 
founded  on  religious  knowledge,  and 
a  firm  and  humble  faith  in  the  truths 
of  revelation.  When  these  have  not 
been  early  and  sedulously  inculcated, 
the  Beauty  is  exposed,  indeed,  to  great 
and  peculiar  dangers.  But,  is  the  ugly 
woman,  on  her  part,  more  secure  from 
those  temptations,  to  which  she  also  is 
peculiarly  liable  ?  Is  vanity  solely  con- 
fined to  Uie  consciousness  of  personal 
attractions  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
conceit  of  sense,  of  talent,  of  taste,  of 
goodness — ^nay,  even  of  humility? 
There  is  conceit  active,  and  conceit 
passive.  That  which  plumes  itself  on 
being  superior  in  such  and  such  points, 
is,  to  my  taste,  less  odious  than  the 
Pharisaical  cant,  '^  Well!  thank  God, 
I  am  not  so  and  so." 

Now,  verily,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  of  all  modifications  of  this  infir« 
miQr— this  vice,  if  you  will  have  it  so, 
—-that  is  most  harmless  which  plumes 
itself  on  outward  advantages,  (I  speak 
with  exclusi  ve  reference  to  femcile  beau- 
ties,) and  in  point  of  fact^  have  we  not 
often  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  pretty. 
Tain,  giddy  girl,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
parently inconsiderate  character,  will 
settle  down  for  life  with  a  companion 
who  deserves  and  possesses  her  respect 
and  affection,  into  a  domestic,  prudent 
wife,  a  carefol  and  tender  mother,  an 
exemplary  mistress  of  a  family,  while 
Bome  grave,  demure-looking  maiden, 
guarded  at  all  points  in  the  armour  of 
ugliness,  bristung  all  over  with  de- 
corum, and  pinched  into  the  very  pat- 
tern of  primness  and  propriety,  will 
(if  occasion  ofier)  launch  out  into  such 
extravagances  and  indiscretions,  as 
defy  all  calculations  on  probability 
and  Hahility,  and  utterly  confound  the 
wise  theories  of  all  declaimers  against 
the  dangerous  endowment  of  beauty. 

But,  to  sum  up  all — ^are  there,'  in  the 
class  of  beauties,  fewer  good  wives, 
good  mothers,  good  women,  and  good 
Christians,  than  amongst  those  of  the 
sex,  to  whom  nature  has  been  more 
niggudly  of  outward  adornments? 
An  impartial  observer  will  acknow- 
ledge, tnat  such  characters  are  found, 
in  pretty  equal  proportions,  amongst 
the  lovely  and  unlovely ;  but,  revert- 
ing to  minor  considerations,  from  that 


higher  ground  oi*  obflervatioiiy  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  ItMs 
vanity,—^!,  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  less  soliatude  about  perao^ 
nal  appearance,  in  pretty  than  in  plain 
women.  The  cause  isobviona— the  one 
is  perpetually  striving  to  make  herself^ 
what  nature  has  made  the  other*    Ita 
firequent  result  is  more  perplexing. 
The  exuberant  self-complacency  wi£ 
which  an  ugly  woman,  in  the  fidl 
pomp  and  panoply  of  dress  and  de- 
coration, seems,  as  it  were,  to  inflate 
and  expand  her  whole  person  ;  and  if 
some  solitary  charm  of  form  or  feature^ 
has  been  grudgingly  bestowed  upon 
her,  what  sedulous  anxiety  to  exhibit 
it  to  the  best  advantage !  How  the  m»» 
lady  concentrates  itself,  in  a  manner,  in 
that  peculiar  part !  Betrays  itadf,  by 
an  unnatural  and  perpetual  distention 
of  the  mouth,  if  a  set  of  white  and  even 
teeth  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder ; — ^is 
characterised  by  a  delicate  curve  of  the 
fingers,  or  graceful  action  of  the  hand» 
if  that  happens  to  be  the  part  aflfected  ; 
or  by  a^requent  protrusion  of  the  fi90t> 
should  the  disease  have  possessed  it> 
self  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Good  Heavens !  in  what  thing,  in 
what  place,  under  what  drcumstanoea; 
will  not  vanity  take  root,  and  thriye  ? 
Stick  it,  like  house-leek,  on  a  bare 
wall,  its  fibres  will  insert  themsdyes 
into  the  crevices,  and  the  plant  wiB 
prosper  somehow.  Strew  it  like  mus^ 
tard  and  cress  over  a  few  woolleH 
threads  in  an  earthen  platter,  and  you 
may  pick  sallad  to-morrow.  Hang  it 
up  like  the  air  plant,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  by  a  single  thread,  and, 
like  the  air  plant,  it  will  bud  and  blos^ 
som  without  other  than  ethereal  nn- 
triment.  They  are  inexperienced  na« 
turalists,  who  affirm,  that  it  flourishes 
only,  or  peculiarly,  in  soil  or  climate 
of  such  and  such  nature  and  tempera* 
ture. 

But  to  all  who  persist  in  the  belief 
that  beauty  is  the  forcing  bed  of  this 
idle  flaunting  weed — to  all  parents  who 
are  really  sincere  in  deprecating  for 
their  offering,  what  they  term  so  fatal 
an  endowment, — I  would  oompa6Bion<« 
ately  suggest  one  simple  -expedient, 
calculate  to  strike  at  tne  very  root  of 
the  evil.  Let  the  pride  of  dvuisation, 
for  once,  condescend  to  adopt  the  prae« 
tice  of  those  unsophisticated  sayages, 
who  (for  very  opposite  purposes,  it  is 
true^  flatten  the  noses,  depress  the 
skulls,  and  slit  the  lips  and  cars  of 
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their  new-bom  ftmalei. '  The  most  progrew  of  dme,  aoiild  hardly  ML  to 

obstinate  cbanns^— -the  most  invete«  oe  wholly  obliterated;  and  m  ihair 

rate  beauty^ — ^must  infidliUT  jield  to  steady  would  arise  a  new  standatd  of 

this  early  discipline;  to  which^  for  perfection^  not  less  the  otgect  of  t 

farther  security,  may  be  added^  a  ge-  dangerous  worship^  for  being  the  very 

neral  tattooing  of  the  whole  person,  so  reverse  of  a  fbrraer  idol.    With  the' 

that  no  separate  part  or  portion  may  custom  of  a  savage  nation,  we  may* 

become  a  stronghold  for  that  subtle  adopt  its  tastes  also;  and  thencefbr- 

demon,  who  can  entrench  himself  in  ward,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  Bri- 

the  ban  of  an  ear,  or  the  tip  of  a  little  tish  Court,  may  be  constituted  such, 

£nger. — But  whither,  in  its  compas*  byperfectionssimilar  to  those  that  qua^ 

sionate  zeal  for  the  relief  of  parental  lify  a  Hottentot  Venus, — an  Esqui-^ 

anxiety, — ^whither  tends  my  specnla-i  maux  p^te  Maitresse,— or  a  reignu^ 

tive  genius?  What  might  hie  the  pro-  toast  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;   ana 

bable  result  of  ^e  measures  I  8Ug«  the  first  view  of  a  squat  nose,  and  flat- 

gest  ?  If  adopted  bv  a  few  l^iders  of  tened  pericranium,  in  his  new-bom 

rank  and  fkshion,  ttie  universal  rage  babe,  may  strike  into  the  heart  of  an 

for  novelty  and  imitation  would  soon  anxious  parent,  the  same  pious  honor, 

make  the  practice  general,  and  then,  with  which  he  now  contemplates  the 

indeed,  a  great  and  decisive  conquest  Grecian  outline  and  delicate  propor* 

over  beauty,  might  be  confidently  an-  tion  of  the  infimt  beauty,  who  smilea 

ticipated.    But,  with  its  utter  extinc-  in  bis  fkce,  with  sudi  innocent  unooni* 

tion  in  the  land,  might  not  our  pre-  sciousness  of  the  fiital  charms  with 

sent  conception  of  its  component  parts,  whidi  nature  has  endowed  hesr. 
and  general  combinations,  fade  away  A. 

to  dmi  recollections?  Those  also,  in 
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Through  ot7T  the  months  occupied  cause,  and  clothe.  In  a  few  plain  sen* 

by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme's  campaign,  tences,  what  is  our  opinion,  and  what 

we  have  abstained  almost  entirely  mm  we  take  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  the 

touching  on  the  sut^lect  of  Spanish  a&  great  majority  of  the  impartial  publie 

fairs.  Long  before  that  expedition  com-  of  England,  m  r^;ard  to  the  whole  of 

menced,  nay,  long  before  the  House  of  this  matter. 

Commons  heard  Mr  Canning's  most  ad-  Our  opinion,  then,  to  state  the  thing 

mirableexpos^oftheviewsof  theBri-  distinctly  at  the  outset,  is,  that  the 

tish  govCTnment  in  contemplation  of  Spanish  Liberals  and  the  French  go« 

it,  we  had  said  enoueh  to  convince  our  vemment  have  all  along,  and  through-* 

readers,  that  we  had  th<»^ughly  made  out  the  whole  business,  been  in  the 

up  our  own  minds  as  to  the  unjusti-  wrong ;  but  that,  compared  with  Per- 

iiable  character  of  those  principles,  on  dinand  VII.,  notwithstanding,  they 

which  the  Bourbcm  government  of  have  always  been,  and  are  now, '' wh^ 

France  had  proclaimed  themselves  to  ter,"  both  of  them,  "  than  unsunned 

foe  acting.    Some  months  later,  in  the  enow." 

course  of  a  Review  of  Mr  Quin's  Tra-  The  faults  of  the  Spanish  Liberals 

vels,  we  took  occasion  to  be  equally  have  been  many.    In  the  first  plaoe^ 

explicit  in  expressing  our  sentiments,  they  framed  at  Cadiz,  in  1819,  a  coa« 

touching  the  constitution  promulgated  stitution  altogether  unfit  for  the  coun** 

by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  in  1819,  and  try  where  thev  meant  it  to  be  placed 

re-established  in  Spain  by  the  military  in  operation,  m  regard  to  many  of  its 

insurrection  of  1820.  Tfale  result  of  the  most  important  provisions.'  In  the  se* 

conflict  between  these  two  systems,  cond  place,  they,  by  false  represeiita« 

with  which  we  from  the  besinning  tions  as  to  fact,  made  it  pass  for  a  time 

had  thus  expressed  our  equid  dissatis-  •^at  this  constitution  h^d.been  really 

faction,  is  now  before  all  the  world. —  framed  \^'  ^^Tz.'' '  .|iresentatives  of 

The  result,  said  we? — No,  not  the  the  Spanish  nation — it  having  never 

final  result,  assuredly,  but  the  primary  been  anything  but  the  manufacture  cf 

one ;— and  we  conceive  it  is  now  time  one  particular  partv>  and  having  been 

for  us  to  lay  the  consequences  by  the  openly  disavowed  from  the  banning 

Vol.  XIV.  4  Q        - 
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ttlikti  it  »•  Ui«i/  iAf/ifi:*t*\  to  be  /.'e«,  Mri«aoe  bf  * 

»f.4  t/j  rr:«kft  ft  d=««  kl'tf/wtkrajt  hr  the  /u:U  puL    Aad  > 

ifi^r*  i*{ii/:tj  J«!«d  Ku:  ttsio  ft  ttiOft  <i^»-  nine  u 

»i//rL    'ITiif/  «Ttii.ri.7  *Ar.T^A  *xp*ct  ti>  from  i&07i:d  feel:cr  or  lie  Sfttnre 

lys  nr»\'Uuti*.fA  yr'rJt  S;«^rj  withoi:  ft  r^f-  earl/  educftSion.    Fcv,  ii^iecd. 

t':u?m  kit'tWif.tUc:  of  tl*:  iMT^hTlul  moffti  ffiftiij  perilter.ti  I  bftTe  nftainfd,  hare 

titgnttfi  -Ahuiii  ftftr  :kt  v/ork  rn  tbftt  <xrin.  escaped  the  erlls  of  ft  usiSi 

try ;  ft/.4  tb<^}r  w:!:,  ft".r\i3ip:,  tnd  ttiftt  ft  whftt  a  fi^Jy  bft^Uuloetf  does  in 

Kp4wiit}j  pri^>!t  rr.aj  hi;tvf:  VfttiHOiirif,  to  %ft/  is  often,  in  after  life,  the  immedi 

wbi':b  iis  ri<:w  to  tbem  on  the  subject  of  of  that  shftote  bj  wfaidi  Ulcn  fb«3^ 

tfitih-Ahmn,  clings  sti]I  to  wounded  Tiitae. 

*'  17i<^  i:lf«:ct4  of  r.fjnfe*Mfjn  Dpon  jrcang  ces^ity  of  confession,  seen  at  a 

niindu,  are  frintt:nUy  unfihTOun^jle  to  their  is  lighter  tlian  a  feather  in  the  hahmre  off 

fnturt:  \nrHrM  and  virtae.    It  was  to  that  desire ;  while,  at  a  sabseqnent  period,  H 

pni/rticf;  f  owf:4  the  first  tfthte  of  remorse,  becomes  a  pnnisfament  on  deKeacf- 

while  yet  rny  tioiil  wan  in  a  state  of  in-  instroment  to  blant  the  moral 

fant  purity.    My  fancy  had  b<;en  strong-  multiplying  the  subjects  of  remone, 

ly  impr«?ii(K;d  with  the  awful  conditions  directing  its  greatest  tenon  ^aiiut  ibmi- 

of  tlifi  fri;riit<;ntiftl  law,  and  the  word  m-  ginary  crimes. 

eriUfie  bad  made  rne  shudder  on  being  *<  These  evils  aflect,  neariy  equally,  the 

Cold  that  tliearrt  of  i»nci:Hling  any  thought  two  sexes;  but  there  are  boom  that  Ul 

or  action,  the  rightfulness  of  which  1  peculiarly  to  the  lot  of  the  softer.     Yet 

•uspf7(;tf7d,  would  make  mc  guilty  of  that  the  remotest  of  all— at  least  as  loag  as 

woritt  of  ct\mv.%,  and  greatly  increase  my  the  Inquisition  shall  exist— is  the  daajfer 

AMiy^fj  of  cverluiiting  torments.    My  pa-  of  direct  seduction  from  the  priest.   Tlie 

rents  had,  in  thin  raso,  done  no  more  formidable  powers  of  that  odioua  tribuaal 

than  tlifnr  duty  (iccording  to  the  rules  of  hare  been  so  skilfully  arrayed  againatthe 

their  church.    Ihit,  though  they  hud  sue-  abuse  of  sacramental  trust,  that  few  are 

rcL'dcd  in  rousing  my  fear  of  hell,  tills  found  base  and  blind  enough  to  make 

WON,  on  tlie  other  hand,  too  feeble  to  the  confessional  a  direct  instrument  of 

overcome  u  childish  hashfulness,  whidi  debauclu     llie  strictest  delicacy,  how- 

inudc  the  diNclosure  of  a  harmless  trifle  ever,  is,  I  believe,  inadequate  fully  to  op-t 

an  clforL  above  my  Ntrengtli.  pose  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  auri- 

"  'i'he  fippoitited  duy  (tame  at  lo-st,  when  cuUur  confession.    Without  the  slightest 

1  wuri  to  wait  on  tlie  confessor.  Now  wa-  responsibility,  and,  not  unfrequently,  ia 

verin^:,  now  detennined  not  to  be  guilty  the  conscientious  discharge  of  wliat  he 

of  Mu-rilcgf,  I  kitelt  before  the  priest,  believes  his  duty,  the  confessor  conveys 

Icuving,  liowever»  in  my  ILst  of  sins,  the  to  the  female  mind  the  first  foul  breath 

lust  plui'o  to  the  hideous  ofiencc-— I  be-  which  dims  its  virgin  purity.    He,  uiw 

lievc  it  was  u  petty  larceny  committed  on  doubtedly,  has  a  right  to  interrogate  up- 

a  young  bird.    Hut  when  I  airoc  to  the  on  subjects  which  are  justly  deemed 

drcmlrd  point,  Nhumc  and  confusion  fell  awkward  even  for  maternal  confidence  ; 

upon  ine,  luid  the  accusation  stuck  in  my  and  it  would  require  more  than  eommoa 

throut.    The  inioginiiry  guilt  of  this  bi-  simplicity  to  suppose  that  a  discretion- 

lenru  haunted  my  mind  for  four  years,  ary  power  of  this  nature,  left  in  the 

gathering  horrors  nt  every  successive  con-  hands   of  thousands— -men   beset  with 

fchsion,  and  rihing  into  an  appullitig  spec-  more  than  common  temptations  to  abuse 

tn*,  when,  ut  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was  it^-wUl  generally  be  exercised  with  pro- 

taken  to  receive  the  sarroroent.    In  this  per  caution.*     But   I   will  no  longer 

miserable  state  I  continued  till,  with  the  dwell  upon  this  subject  for  the  present, 

udvttiico  of  reiuson,  1  plucked,  at  fourteen.  Men  of  unprejudiced  minds  will  easily 

*  In  Ju«tii*t«  to  Mr  \\\\\W  wc  imiht  aiiotc  hi*  Note—'*  I  mutt  observe,  that  the  degree  of  deHoaej, or 
tm  oitiHwUr,  111  n  iHinrrMtni— Ih'nUUn  thr  imliviihiMl  inthicncc  of  virtue  and  good  breeding — muftt  great- 
ly d<  |H>Ui|  ii)^tn  Iho  (jriu'nil  u'lliMMiu'iit  of  the  iHt)!!!!*  among  whom  he  exercises  his  powers.  Sueh  is 
(lio  KUt«>  of  niNiutrr*  in  Kn^lnnd.  tlint  few  or  none,  1  will  venture  to  say,  among  its  Catholic  females, 
Yi\\\  )milknbl>  U'ttwurc  of  «n>  t'\il  (etuU>ncy  in  aiiiioular  vcnfeMon.  1  would  not  equally  answer  for 
Irrliinil.  i>i)MvinU>  nnionfi  the  lowtT  c1u>M>3e.  Siiu<c  thc&e  Letters,  however,  would  not  nave  seen  the 
ll|sht  wtihodt  nty  et-unnt.  I  utunt  Iwrr.  once  for  all,  enter  my  protest  against  the supcosition  of  their 
Iruvi:  ll\t^lull^l  n>  nn  Atta^'k  on  the  Ur|:c  and  Tt'>))ri  table  portion  of  our  feUow^subjccts  who  pioCns  the 
Itoiiinn  t'iiiholu*  Atitli.  That  1  tlruilv  U'licve  in  the  abstract  tendency  which  is  here  attributed  to  Ca> 
th«4icuni.  1  cnnnoi.  will  not  deny.  \'et  we  ttlunild  not  cc>nfound  Catholicism  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
itf  i\ill  iiiowth.  with  the  Munc  iKAious  plant  cradually  lamed  and  reclaimed  under  the  shade  of  Promt- 
antuui.  rhu»,  v\hile  I  am  |tcr»nadiM  that  the  rcli);ivni  of  Spain,  IH>rtucal,  and  Napks  is  the  main  ol>- 
suicle  to  the  final  e>taMi>hniii\t  vt'  ttliCTty  in  tho^e  ctuintrks.  I  pi'sitiveTy  deny  the  Inference  that  Ce- 
ihi4iM  tttuat  iKixiMiilv,  and  iu  «U  poMiDlc  dniiniifesiiK*,  nwkt  «  «nnv  vtt  of  politicsl  powcrt'*— 
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€Oojectur«  what  I  leave  UDfltidt  while  to 
shew  a  hope  of  convincing  euch  as  have 
made  a  full  and  inevocable  surrender  of 
their  jadgiBont»  were  oolj  to  libel  mj 

OWB." 

To  this  we  shall  only  odd  one  hct 
of  our  own ;  and  this  is^  that  anybody 
who  has  seen  the  popular  hooks  of  re- 
ligious instruction  that  arc  to  be  found 
on  every  parlour  window  throughout 
Spain — the  books  that  answer  there  to 
our  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals, 
and  the  like — must  be  aware  that  Mr 
White  has  much  understated  the  ac- 
tual horrors  of  this  auricular  system. 
The  deliberate  filth  of  these  books — 
we  speak  advisedly — is  certainly  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  anything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  tne  worst  boo^  for- 
bidden to  be  sold  in  England,  on  the 
score  of  their  indecency.  Under  the 
pretence  of  contessorial  privilege,  the 
priestly  authors  of  these  books  have 
artaiiged,  in  the  form  of  catechisms, 
&c.,  the  most  minute  revelations  of 
all  the  symptoms  of  every  lawless  pas- 
sion—even of  those  whicn  it  is  impos- 
sible to  name  to  English  ears.  Stories 
of  ghosts,  and  dreams,  and  visions, 
worked  up  often  with  very  consider- 
able vigour  of  fincy  and  language,  in- 
tersperse the  details  of  these  horrors ; 
iEmd  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  virgins, 
are  made  to  take  a  part  in  their  expo- 
sition. We  are  really  quite  serious 
when  we  say,  that  no  books  that  ever 
were  written  by  English  profligates  by 
profession — nay,  that  none  we  have 
ever  heard  of  as  existing  even  in  France 
—come  near,  speaking  merely  of  sen- 
sual filth,  to  some  of  the  most  favour- 
ed manuals  of  Spanish  piety — manu- 
als which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  girl  and  boy  as  soon  as  they  can 
spell  out  the  words ;  and  which  are  at 
tnis  moment  carried  about  as  perpe- 
tual vade'tnecums  in  the  sleeves  of 
many  thousands  of  Spanish  Father 
Confessors. 

As  for  the  priests  themselves,  Mr 
White  certainly  represents  their  state 
wery  boldly.  Mark  these  emphatic 
words— 

<'  Among  my  numerous  acquaint- 
ance in  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  have  never 
met  with  any  onk,  possessed  of  bold  ta- 
lents, who  has  not,  sooner  or  later,  chan- 
ged from  the  most  smcere  piety  to  a  state 
of  unbelief." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  story  of 
whkh  Mr  Whke  does  not  czpreadly 


M^  thai  he  himself  is  the  hero ;  but  ifc 
4s  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  such 
is  the  fact,  knowing,  wnat  everybody 
does  know,  of  Mr  W.'s  own  history. 

**  This  first  taste  of  mental  liberty  was 
more  delicious  than  any  feeling  I  ever 
eiqjerienced ;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
burning  thirst  for  everything  that,  by  de- 
stroying my  old  mental  habits,  could 
strengthen  and  confirm  my  unbelief.  I 
gave  an  exorbitant  price  for  any  French 
irreligious  books,  which  the  love  of  gam 
induced  some  Spanish  booksellers  to  im- 
port at  *their  peril.  The  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  one  another,  which  persecuted 
principles  impart  to  such  as  cherish  them 
in  common,  made  me  soon  acquainted 
with  several  members  of  my  own  profes- 
sion, deeply  versed  in  the  philosophical 
school  of  France.  They possesse^uid^. 
made  no  difl&culty  to  lend  m^  wlK 
Antichristian  works,  which' teemed  froOi 
the  French  press.  Where  there  is  no  li- 
berty, there  can  be  bo  discrimination* 
The  ravenous  appetite  raised  by  a  forced 
abstinence,  makes  tlie  mind  gorge  itself 
with  all  sorts  of  food.  I  suspect  I  have 
thus  imbibed  some  false,  and  many  cru^e 
notions  from  my  French  masters.  But 
my  circumstances  preclude  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  examination  which  the  sub- 
ject deserves.  Eaxuj)erated  by  the  daUy 
necessiit/  of  external  submission  to  doctrines 
and  persons  I  detest  and  deqiise,  my  soul 
overflows  with  bitterness*  Though  I  ac- 
knowledge tlie  advantages  of  moderation, 
none  being  used  towards  me,  I  practi- 
cally, and  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment^ 
learn  to  be  a  fanatic  on  my  own  side. 

<*  Pretending  studious  retirement,  I 
have  fitted  up  a  small  room,  to  which 
none  but  my  confidential  friends  find  ad- 
mittance. Th&te  Y\e  m^  jirohibited  hookMt 
in  perfect  concealment,  in  a  well-contri- 
ved nook  under  a  stair- case.  The  Bre" 
vUiry  alone,  in  its  black-binding,  cUisps, 
and  gilt  leaves,  is  kept  upon  the  table,  to 
check  the  doubts  of  any  chance  intruder.*' 

Descending  from  these  the  educated 
gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  Churdt— 
whose  lofty  principles  of  moral  aotioii 
certainly  require  no  comment  after  what 
has  been  quoted,  we  come  to  the  clergy 
of  mere  laziness — the  monks;  and  then, 
many  steps  lower,  to  the  chosen  sfaep- 
herdfs  of  the  vulgar — ^the  friars.  Mr 
White  says,  ''their  distinguishing  cha- 
rad^rs  are  vulgarity,  filth,  and  vice/* 
— and  then  proceeds  as  foUows  :— 

"  The  inveterate  superstition  which 
still  supports  these  institutions  among 
us,  has  lost,  of  late,  its  power  to  draw  re- 
cruits to  the  cloister  from  the  middle  wnA 
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liiglior  classes.  Few  monks,  and  scarce- 
ly a  friar,  can  be  found,  who,  by  taking 
the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of  menial 
toH.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  life  are  recei- 
ved as  novices  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
admitted,  after  a  year's  probation,  to  the 
perpetual  vows  of  obedience,  poverfyj  and 
celibacy.  Engagements  so  discordant  with 
the  first  laws  of  human  nature  could  hard- 
ly stand  the  test  of  time,  even  if  they 
arose  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  enthu- 
siasm.  But  this  affection  of  the  mind  is 
seldom  found  in  our  convents.  The  year 
of  noviciate  is  spent  in  learning  the  cant 
and  gestures  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  as 
well  as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example 
of  the  professed  young  friars,  the  original 
gross  manners  and  vicious  habits  of  the 
probationers.  The  result  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  but  too  visible.  It  is  a  common 
jest  among  the  friars  themselves,  that  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  vows,  when  the  su- 
perior of  the  convent  draws  the  cowl 
over  the  head  of  the  probationer,  he  uses 
the  words  ToUe  verecundiam--'*  Put  off 
shame.*  And,  indeed,  were  the  friars  half 
so  true  to  their  profession  as  they  are  to 
this  supposed  injunction,  the  church  of 
Rome  would  really  teem  with  saints. 
Shameless  in  begging,  they  share  the 
scanty  meal  of  the  labourer,  and  extort  a 
portion  of  every  product  of  the  earth 
from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct, 
they  spread  vice  and  demoralization 
among  the  lower  classes,  secure  in  the 
respect  which  is  felt  for  their  profession, 
that  they  may  engage  in  a  course  of  pro- 
fligacy without  any  risk  of  exposure. 
When  an  instance  of  gross  misconduct 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, every  pious  person  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  veil  on 
the  transaction.  Even  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice is  glanced  aside  from  these  consecra- 
ted criminals.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  more  than  two  cases  out  of  a  mul- 
titude, which  prove  the  power  of  this  po- 
pular feeling. 

•*  The  most  lucrative  emplojrment  for 
fi-iars,  in  this  town,  is  preaching.  I  have 
not  the  means  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  sermons  delivered  at  Seville  iu  the 
course  of  the  year;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  can- 
not be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  po- 
pular preacher,  a  clergyman,  I  know, 
who  scarcely  passes  one  day  without 
mounting  the  pulpit,  and  reckons  on 
three  sermons  every  four-and-twenty 
hours  during  the  last  half  of  Lent. 

'*  Of  these  indefatigable  preachers,  the 
greatest  favourite  is  a  young  Franciscan 
friar,  called  Padre  R— z,  whose  merit 


consists  in  a  soft  olear-toned  voice,  a  ten- 
der and  affectionate  manner,  and  an  in- 
credible fluency  of  language.     Being;  hj 
his  profession,  under  a  vow  of  absolute 
poverty,  and  the  Franciscan  rule  carrying' 
this  vow  so  far  as  not  to  allow  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  to  touch  money,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  produce  of 
these  apostolical  labours  was  faithfully 
deposited,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the 
whole  religious  community.  An  incident, 
however,  which  lately  came  to  light,  has 
given  us  reason  to  suspect  that  we  are 
not  quite  in  the  secret  of  the  internal 
management  of  these  societies  of  saintly 
paupers,  and  that  individual  industry  is 
rewarded  among  them  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  profits.    A  yotmg  female, 
cousin  of  the  zealous  preacher  in  quesu 
tion,  was  living  quite  alone  in  a  retired 
part  of  tliis  town,  where  her  relative  paid 
her,  it  should  seem,  not  unfrequent  visits. 
Few,  however,  except  her  obscure  neigh- 
bours, suspected  her  connection  with  the 
friar,  or  had  the  least  notion  of  her  exist- 
ence.   An  old  woman  attended  her  in  the 
day-time,  and  retired  in  the  evening, 
leaving  her  mistress  alone  in  the  honse. 
One  morning  the  street  was  alarmed  by 
the  old  servant,  who,  having  gained  admit- 
tance, as  usual,  by  means  of  a  private  key, 
found  the  young  woman  dead  in  her  bed| 
the  room  and  other  parts  of  the  house 
being  stained  with  blood.     It  was  clear, 
indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection  of  the 
body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  place  ; 
yet  the  powerful  interest  excited  at  the 
moment,  and  before  measures  had  been 
taken  to  hush  the  whole  matter,  spread 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  over  the 
town,  and  brought  the  fuct  to  light,  that 
the  house  itself  belonged  to  the  friar,  ha- 
ving been  purchased  by  an  agent  with 
the  money  arismg  from  his  sermons.  The 
hungry  vultures  of  the  law  would  have 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  upon  any 
lay  individual  who  had  been  involved  in 
such  a  train  of  suspicious  circumstances; 
But,  probably,  a  proper  douceur  out  of 
the  sermon  fees  increased  their  pious  ten- 
derness for  the  friar ;  while  he  was  so 
emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  shut  their  eyes  on  every  circum- 
stance which  might  sully  the  four  name 
of  a  son  of  St  Francis,  that,  a  few  days 
after  the  event,  he  preached  a  sermon, 
denouncing  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the 
impious  individuals  who  could  harbour  a 
belief  derogatory  to  his  sacred  character. 
'*  Crimes  of  the  blackest  description 
were  left  unpunished  during  the  last  reign, 
from  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  of 
the  King*  not  to  inflict  the  punishment 
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of  death  upon  a  priest  Townsend  has  into  p^es  liable  to  be  seen  "  jmeris 
mentioned  the  murder  of  a  younff  lady,  virginibusque."  What  we  have  ex- 
committed  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucar  de  Bar-  tracted,  however,  may,  we  dare  say,L 
rameda;  and  I  would  not  repeat  the  pain-  be  accepted  as  furnishing  a  sufficient 
ful  narrative,  were  it  not  that  itiy  ac-  justification  ofour  own  strong  language 
quaintance  with  some  of  her  relatives,  as  at  the  outset. 

well  as  with  the  spot  on  which  she  fell.  The  population  of  Spain,  then,  was, 
enables  me  to  give  a  more  accurate  state-  at  the  time  when  Buonaparte  invaded 
raent.  her  soil,  everywhere  under  the  undis-* 
<<  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  puted,  at  least  unchallenged,  influence 
family  in  the  above-mentioned  town,  had  of  this  despotic  clergy.  Holding  an 
for  her  confessor  a  friar  of  the  Reformed  enormous  proportion  of  the  land  in 
or  Unshod  Carmelites.  I  have  often  vi-  property— drawing  tythes  from  all  the 
sited  the  house  where  she  lived,  in  firont  rest — fiirnishing  confessors  and  direc- 
of  the  convent.  Thither  her  mother  took  tors  to  every  individual,  from  the  King 
her  every  day  to  mass,  and  frequently  to  to  the  hangman— omnipotent  over  the 
confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle  women— artfully  adapting  themselves 
age,  had  conceived  a  passion  for  his  young  to  the  wants,  and  desires,  and  weak- 
penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  disclose,  nesses  of  every  class  of  society— this 
he  madly  fed  by  visiting  the  unsuspecting  grg^t  body,  embracing,  be  it  observed, 
giri  with  all  the  frequency  which  the  spi-  ^  vast  number  of  deliberate  infidds, 
ritual  relation  m  which  he  stood  towards  predominated  wide  and  far ;  and  their 
her,  and  the  friendship  of  her  parents,  ^^1^  t^ere  was  no  one  to  question, 

allowed    him.         ^**'»    m\y^n»  wrkman      «i/»ar  _  -  .  .    .        .     T. 

about 
match, 

K!rr"th;mi;rli;^^^^^  --->   universal^  educated  by 

ing  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her  f^^^y\    The  highest  offices  and  emo- 

mother,  early  in  the  morning  to  church,  ^^.^^"'f  ^^  ^^^  church  were,  almost 

to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament,  without  an  exception,  m  the  hands  of 

After  giving  her  absolution,  the  confes-  Pfsons  born  withm  their  own  class, 

sor,  stung  with  the  madness  of  jealousy.  Humbled  into  the  semblance  of  slavish 

was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kit-  submission  at  the  court  where  they 

Chen.     The  unfortunate  girl  had,  in  the  were  compelled  to  reside  during  a  great 

meantime,  received  the  host,  and  was  part  of  the  year,  the  Spanish  Signiors 

now  leaving  the  church,  when  the  villain,  enjoyed, when  visiting  their  vast  estates 

her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the  porch,  in  the  country,  a  measure  of  feudal  au- 

and  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in  thority  and  influence,  such  as  has  been 

her  ear— 4i  liberty  to  which  his  office  en-  altogether  undreamed  of  in  England 

titled  him — stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 

the  presence  of  her  mother.    The  assas-  There  the  lord  and  the  bishop  were  dl 

sin  did  not  endeavour  to  escape.  He  was  in  all ;  and  both,  it  is  fair  to  say,  ex« 

committed  to  prison ;  and  after  the  usual  erted  their  sway  in  a  style  well  calcn- 

delays  of  the  Spanish  law,  he  was  con-  lated  to  secure  the  love  and  attachment 

demned  to  death.     The  Kuig,  however,  of  the  peasantry.     In  the  capital,  on 

commuted  this  sentence  into  a  confine-  the  other  hand,  the   court  and  the 

ment  for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico,  clergy  were  all  in  all ;  while,  in  the 

The  only  anxiety  ever  shewn  by  themur-  commercial  sea-port  towns,  the  influ- 

derer  was  respecting  the  success  of  his  gnceof  the  nobles  was,  comparatively 

crime.     He  made  frequent  mquines  to  speaking,  unknown ;  and  the  clergy   ' 

ascertam  the  death  of  the  young  woman  5  ^^^^  ^jf^j^  ^^^  ^.     univer^ 

and  the  assiirance  that  no  man  could  pos-  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  aristrocracy  of 

sess  the  object  of  his  passion,  seemed  to  mere  wealth. 

make  him  happy  during  the  remainder  of  «  ^i,  *u  *  ^  /•  o  •  ^i.*« 
a  lonir  life  "  S\xm  was  the  state  of  Spain  when 
°  *  Buonaparte  began  that  part  of  his  ca- 
The  whole  of  this  book  is  rich  with  reer,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  so  re- 
similar  details.  We  have  merely  ex-  cently.  and  so  ably  sketched  in  the 
tracted  a  single  morsel  or  two,  by  way  Quarterly  Review,  (article  on  Sou- 
of  specimen.  The  part  in  which  tho  they's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,) 
nuns  are  treated  of,  contains,  indeed,  we  shall  say  nothing  at  present.  Such, 
not  a  few  things  which  we  should  in  every  particular,  was  the  state  ofihe 
scarcely  be  pardoned  for  transplanting  Spanish  mind — such  were  the  predo- 
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minatln^  influences  unelcr  which  it  hail  Toketl  under  their  inflncfieCy  and  ««- 
been  for  centuric-s,  and  was  still  ac-  suming  a  station  to  which  it  had  no 
cnstomcil  to  exert  its  faculties,  when  claim  on  pretences  utterly  false,  pnv 
that  glorious  burst  of  national  enthu-  mulcted  the  constitution  of  1818. 
siasm  took  place,  to  which  the  voice  of  That  promulcjation  was  for  the  mo- 
£np;land  answered  with  the  note  of  an  ment  overlooked  by  many  who  were 
universal  sympathy,  and  the  vow  of  a  quite  aware  of  what  was  meant,  from 
fraternal  co-operation.    The  priests,  the  natural  reluctance  to  anything  like 
the  nobles,  the  peasants,  the  whole  discussion  in  the  then  state  of  the 
ptoople,  rose  as  with  one  heart — ^it  was  country — many,   very  many,    raiher 
a  nation,  not  a  faction,  that  called —  than  let  the  French  know  that  the. 
and  it  was  a  nation,  not  a  faction,  that  nation  was  not  at  one,  thought  tihein« 
made  answer.  selves  justified,  and  in  so  far,  doubtless. 
Within  the  Spanish  nation,  how-  they  were  so,  in  giving  no  external 
ever,  there  did  already  exist  a  faction,  resistance.    But  this  would  not  do. 
and  this  faction  was  destined  to  be  the  The  prejudices  of  the  great  nuuts  of  the 
instrument  for  heaping  upon  it  evils,  nation  were  insulted,  at  the  same  mo- 
of  a  new  kind  indeed,  but  not  inferior  ment  when  the  church  and  the  nohi- 
to  those  under  which  it  had  long  been  lity  were  thus  openlv  attacked ;  and 
contented  to  labour.    A  faction  had  the  church,  robbed  of  her  power  and 
been  rearing  itself  unseen,  and  unno-  her  patrimony,  and  the  nobility  rob- 
ticed,  which  was  now  to  take  ad  van-  bed  by  one  scratch  of  the  pen,  of  atf 
tage  of  a  time  of  danger,  that  ought  their  privileges,  nay,  deprived  of  all 
to  have  united  all,  for  the  rash  pro-  power  whatever  in  the  state,  and  the 
mulgation  of  opinions  that  could  not  people  of  Spain,  accustomed  ^r  oen« 
have,  and  had  not,  any  other  effect  turies  to  reverence  their  dergj,  and 
but  that  of  rending  asunder  every  obey  their  feudal  lords,  refos^  from 
bond  of  union  that  did  exist;  and  that  moment,  to  continue  that patrio* 
which,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  tic  warfare,  which,  in  its  first  mofe* 
iBnglish  army,  must  have  been  the  ments,  had  commanded  the  admin* 
means  of  laying  the  Spanish  nation  tion,  and  roused  the  hopes,  of  tiie 
prostrate  and  fettered  at  the  feet  of  world.    Thejr  said,  these  men  are  not 
Napoleon.  for  our  Spain,  no,  nor  for  the  right 
It  had  been  the  curse  of  Spain,  that  Spain  ;  they  are  for  a  Spain  of  their 
whatever  notions  of  civil  liberty  had  own  imagining,  an  undiristian,  a  re- 
found  access  among  any  classes  of  her  publican,  a  French  Spain.  If  French- 
population,  had  come  m  tainted  with  men  must  rule  us,  we  prefer  living 
the  Jacobinical  extravagances  of  infi-  Joseph  to  dead  Voltaire— let  them 
del  and  revolutionary  France.    The  fight  their  own  battle — the  cause  is 

Sriests  themselves  had  known  no  me-  no  longer  ours. — Sir  Howard  Douglas^ 

Inm  between  their  breviaries  and  the  in  his  excellent  Pamphlet,^  dwells  at 

SMetionnaure  Philosophique.  And  now,  great  length  on  the  events  we  have 

nt  the  moment  when  the  result  of  all  Sius  rapidly  glanced  over— we  must 

those  French  principles  and  schemes  niake  room  for  his  summing  up  of 

was  visibly  embodied  before  their  eyes,  their  consequences, 

in  the  presence  of  a  French  invading  „  ^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^j^  ^  g^^ 

army,  headed  by  the  lieutenants  of  a  ,^^  ^   ^^             ^  Najoleoe  at 

French  military  despot,  even  now  it  ^^^  ^.^^  /^^  Extraordinary  Cortes  was 

was  that  these  rash  men  dared  to  pol-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^e  members  of  that 

lute  for  the  first  time  the  ears  of  their  ^^^  ^^^^  du,y  ^^^^^  |,y  ^^  provinces 

own  countrymen  with  the  open  enun-  ^^^  j^^g  ^f  ^j^  gpain  which  they  were 

ciation  of  all  the  most  violent  and  m-  8„pposed  to  represent ;  and  still  fewer  of 

sclent  dogmas  of  the  creed  of  infidelity  tj,e  members  who  took  their  seats  as  da- 

and  Republicanism.     These  were  the  putics  for  the  colonies,  were  chosen  by 

men  who  took  to  themselves  the  name  the  actual  voice  of  any  regularly  consti- 

of  Liber  ales  ;  they  consisted  for  the  tuted  body  of  the  people.    But,  as  at  that 

most  part  of  mercantile  men-^a  few  period  there  were  many  individuals  whom 

nobles,  and  but  a  few,  joined  with  the  troubles  of  the  war  had  driven  from 

them — and  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  con-  the    provinces,  and  also  many  South 
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wh#in  tiie  itete  of  affl^ln  Irad  lilmriie 
oBsembled  at  Cadi%  theve  wm  nadifln. 
oulfey  in  fladifig .  pexsons  bdhmg^ng^  in 
some  way  or  other,  lo  the  dUTerent  king- 
doms^ cities,  towns^  and  provincea  of 
Spain,  1(1  tjie  Qld  and  New  World,  to  be- 
come their  ostensible  representatives. 
iSome  of  the  members  who  took  tbei^ 
scats  for  provinces  occupied  by  the 
fVench,  were  chosen,  however,  in  a  cer- 
tain manned,  by  the  patriotic  juntas, 
which,  thronj^out  the  war,  continued  to 
exist  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But 
'eveii  this  insufficient  mode  of  electioii 
could  not  take  place  in  towns  which  the 
fVench  constantly  occupied ;  and  the  list 
given  in  the  appendix,  of  thC  Members 
of  die  Extraordinanr  Cortes  by  which 
the  ooRstitutfon  of  lol2  was  formed,  will 
shew,  tO"  any  person  who  will  take  the 
troiiMe  to  examhie  it  virith  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  colonies  at  that  time^  and 
to  the  permanent  possession  which  tfte 
French  held  of  most  of  the  cities  naihed 
iff  the  list;  that  veiy  few  of  the  depufies 
were  elected  in  such  a  manfier,  as  to  au- 
thorize them  to  proceed  to  the^  formation 
of  a  new  constitution  for  the  Spanish  mo^ 
narchy.  Their  powers,-  as  a  provisional 
government,  would  never  have  -been 
questioned  had  they  confined  themselvee 
to  the  provisional  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  an^  to  adopt  mo-' 
derate  Qieasures  of  reform ;  but  so  soOn 
as  they  began  to  form  a  constitution 
wi^ch,  as  it  quickly  appeared  by  the*  de- 
bates given  to  the  public  by  tlie  report- 
ejps,  was  to  l)e  of  8  democratical  tendency, 
and  greatly  resembling  the  French  con- 
stitution of  1791,  opposition,  dissatis&c- 
tion,  and  disunion^  began  to  shew  them- 
selveis  throughout  Spain. 

*'  The  liobles  and  the  clergy  soon  saw 
how  little  their  interests  were  to  be  con- 
sidei^d  in  the  new  order  of  thiAgs. 
Many  moderate  men,  of  all  descriptions, 
wfaowoidd  have  concurred*  ih  any  mo- 
derate aefaeme,  were  throwh  at  ottcelhto 
determined  opposition  to  sUch  violent 
ineasureis.'  Hie  great  limitation,  or  ra- 
ther the  complete  annihilation,  of  the 
foyal  prerogative,— the  destruction  of  all 
f^idal  tenures-,  to  the  severe  Ihjuiy  ofihe 
fbrtunes,  rights  of-  property,  afid  conse- 
quence of  tiie  nobles  and  seniors,— tftte 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  prelates, 
and  in  general  of  all  ecclesiastical  courts^ 
<«— aifd  the  warning  of  the  sanguinary 
contests  which  the  constitution  of  1791 
led  to  in  France,  raised  against  the  acts 
of  the  Cortes  the  most  determined  dis- 
approbation w4iilst  yet  their  work  was  in 
hand,  and  produced  in  man  \  parts  oi  the 
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when  it  eiiM  to  be  proteidgstedi 
alfsts,  nMea,  tM  eieigy,  were  mrvy- 
Where  voeifekous  agiinet  It  Hie  wy 
persons  who  bad  beea  mainlf  iBitoii- 
mental  in  uniting  and  suataining  the  e»» 
position  oC  the  people  to  tlie  FresM 
forsook  the  cause,  when  they  diseovenMl 
that  the  government  were  acting  In'irio- 
lent  and  direct  disregard  of  the  pc^ioluf 
olijectsofthewar.  llie  bishop  of  Orenie 
withdrew  from  the  R^ency,  when  be 
could  no  longer  stem  this  tendency  to 
democmcy.  The  veiy  puipits,  and  the 
press  m  many  parts  of  the  country;  that 
had  sent  ^rth  those  adilTesses  which  flnt 
stirred  the  people  to  oj^osition,  now  etto** 
demhed  the  act&  of  the  govemtnent,  «dd 
-Ih  some  placeis  the  people  were'distfneC- 
ly  told,  that  farther  exertion  wOtdd'no^ 
in  fact,  conduce  to  the  great  eiida  whi^ 
they  had  taken  arms  to  accomplisb ;  t>r 
thatasel^tfonstitutedgbveriunent,  tkiyti^t 
con^petent  to  administer  provisionally 
the  aflairs  of  the  country  during  tbtf  cap- 
tivity of  the  Sovereign,  had  made  ii  CDD- 
Station  which  wak  directly'  in  o^^iOsi- 
tion  to  the' popular  objects  of  this  mor, 
And  which  had  politically  disposed  tlilB^ 
king;  attd,' coti^Uently,  that  farther  et- 
ertion  fbr  that  goventmeht  ivas  rebtsUid^ 
Against  his  authority. 
*  •*'  We  fill  remember  how  much  pie 
apathy  of  the  Spanish  people  waeT-eioMi- 
plVaned'  of;  at  an  edvt^ced  period  of  the 
war.-  We  all  remember  how  hicotnpi^ 
hensiUe  it  appeared;  that  the  enthMtft- 
fic  sjKrit,  which  had  been  di^ktyedat  fbt 
beginning  of  the  contest,  sboidd  so  eodfr 
evaporate.  Here  then  fa  the  soliitlQ*f 
and  it  will  account  for  the  iket»  that'ftevi' 
the  year  1811,  the  exertion&of  #iO  jpife 
santry  were  neutralize  and  the-Mily#i 
Sttftory  opecations-which  took  ptaeeWee 
that  period,  were  those  of-  Ouerill«» 
(compoeed  diiefly  of  the  wrecks  el  the 
Spanish  armies,)  the  greater  number  of 
iHiicfa,  and  certainly  themost  active^  weM 
commanded  by  persons  who  were  thw» 
m  foct,  Liberales,  {amstUtUionaiist$,)  mU 
now  proved  by  the  parts  which  ttie  Mk 
jpecinado,  Mina,  Porlier,  £1  Buster,  and 
many  others,  have  since  taken. 

"  The  Constitutionalists  were  \jj  no 
means  well  inclined  to  Great  BntMn. 
They  took  advantage  of  her  aid  for  tlicir 
own  views,  but  they  would  not  be  guided 
by  her  judgment  It  was  i^e  pure,  an- 
cient, national  spirit  of  the  Spaniel  peo- 
ple tiiat  had  allied  itself  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  their  noble  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, and  not  that  of  the  democratical 
faction  which  now  shewed  its  principles 
of  government  The  merchants  of  Cadht, 
4R 
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and  otlier  persons  connected  with  South 
America,  were  the  chief  instruments  in 
getting  up  the  Constitution ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  agents  to  help  them, 
some  from  had  motives,  and  others  from 
pure,  though  erroneous  views.  One  great 
ohject  was  to  retain  empire  ovsr  their  colo- 
nies. Jealous  of  Great  Britain,  they  re- 
fused her  proffered  mediation  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  possessions,  and 
thought  to  retain  dominion  over  them  by 
the  united  system  of  legislature,  intro- 
duced in  the  new  code.  So  zealous,  in- 
deed,  were  they  in  the  pursuit  of  this  vain 
object,  that  they  determined  to  combine 
coercion  with  their  policy,  and  in  1811 
actually  sent  a  large  armament,  consisting 
of  several  regiments,  from  Galicia,  then 
the  only  province  in  Spain  unoccupied  by 
the  French,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Captain. General  of  that  province  was  re- 
presenting his  force  as  insufficient,  desti- 
tute of  money,  and  in  want  of  equipment 
of  every  kind.  Yet  the  government  of 
Cadiz  found  means  to  equip  that  arma- 
ment! 

"  Mlien  the  Constitution  came  to  be 
promulgated  and  proclaimed,  it  was  very 
apparent,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
received,  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
vfith  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Spain.  Persons  who 
may  have  been  present  when  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  capitai,  sea-ports,  and  great 
eommerciaf  towns,  (where  it  was  in  ge- 
neral considered  as  conducive  to  the  fa- 
vourite measure  of  retaining  possession 
of  their  colonies,)  might  think  otherwise ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
the  cities,— 4n  most  of  the  towns,— in  all 
the  villag^—- and  universally  amongst 
the  peasantry  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  received  with  dissatisfaction^ 
with  disgust,  and,  in  many  places,  wit|i 
abhorrence. 

"  So  apprehensive,  indeed,  were  some 
of  the  authorities,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visional government,  lest  popular  com- 
motion should  take  place  against  it,  that 
in  March,  1812,  they  prevented  the  mea- 
sure of  arming  the  peasantry  of  Galicia, 
who  had  applied  for  arms  to  defend  their 
own  country,  at  that  time  menaced  by 
the  enemy ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
like  fears  dictated  similar  precautions  ! 

"  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  with- 
out ground.  This  will  not  appear  ex- 
traordinary to  the  reader,  who,  having 
considered  the  real  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  the  true  character  of  the  new 


Constitution,  proceeds  to  peruie  (ha  fid* 
lowing  extracts  of  addresses  whidi  wero 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  countiyy  and 
which  truly,  as-well  as  prophetically  cha- 
racterize ^at  code." 

And  again — 

'<  A  government  not  blinded  by  the 
most  intemperate  degree  of  revolutionaiy 
zeal,  but  really  legislating  for  the.  whole- 
some coiTection  of  the  e^ls  they  wished 
to  reform,  should  have  considered  the  de- 
fection of  the  church,  in  such  a  nation  as 
Spain,  a  decisive  obstacle  to.  any  strong 
measures,  and  sure  to  produce  violent  re- 
actions if  persevered  in.  But  fitf  from 
being  deterred,  the  Cortes  proceeded,  tci 
heap  fuel  on  the  flame. 

"  The  framers  of  the  constitutiDn»  al* 
though  they  did  not  respect  the  religious 
pr^udices  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  legislating^  were  so  fearful  of  them* 
that  none  of  the  reforms  intended  to.  be 
introduced  in  the  church  establishment^ 
were  noticed  in  the  constitution ;  and  the 
only  article  under  the  head  of  JBcfjgioa, 
(Art  12,)  is  an  intolerant  declsralion, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  is  the 
only  national  religion,  and  that  the  exer^t 
cise  of  none  other  will  evet  be  permitted* 

"  This  was  intended  to  procure  t^ 
support  of  the  clergy,  in  the  cfikAUikmrnil 
of  the  constitution,  and  not  to  agitate  the 
people  with  any  notice  of  intended  alte-; 
rations ;  and  this  article  in  the  new  code 
has  been  quoted  by  commentators  on  i^ 
to  prove  that  the  priesthood  oi  Sguxi 
have  no  just  grounds  to  be  I'if^iatiftflinl 
with  the  measures  of  the  Coctea,  Bat 
the  priesthood  were  not  so  easily  deceive 
ed,  or,  at  least,  the  Cortes  spon  toqk  ttepa 
to .  undeceive  them.  For  vei^  jBom  after 
the  constitution  was  promiilgitodg  the 
measures  affi^ting  the  cleigy  wert  talmii 
into  consideration.  It  is  not  neeessaiy  ti^ 
notice  these  fiirther  than  majr.be  iqfll* 
cient  to  account  for  the  opposition  of  tilt 
clergy  to  a  system,  which  does  not  atj^ 
pear  to  the  reader  of  the  article..  JBdIh 
gion  in  the  constitution,  to  call  Ufi  theli 
disapprobation.  On  the  16th.  of  Jan% 
1812,  was  published  an  act  for  ^^fffjjilfing 
tithes  throughout  the  monarchy  1  Tkm 
measure  was  announced  with  apreaaU% 
called  the  Parte  Legal,  in  which  it  is  m» 
serted,  *  that  the  precept  or  obligitioa 
for  paying  tithes  was  entu-ely  abolished 
at  the  death  of  Jesus'  Ciirist.*  • 

**  This  .was  the  most  injudictoua.  act 
the  Cortes  had  yet  committed.    It  ia 


*  '^  El  precepto  de  pagar  diezmosqucdo  enter  amonte  abolido  con  la  mueriB  4ltJi 

Christo.'*  ^  .  *  . 
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plain,  that  the  meMiire  mtttt  liaye  been 
contemplated  whefi  the  constitution  was 
ezecated;  and  the  super-eminent  fblly 
of  doing  the  deed,  and  doing  it  in  tach  a 
way,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  to 
add  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  decep- 
tion to  the  other,  which  they  denomina- 
ted a  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  of  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty. 
**  It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  fiirther 


the  new  constitution  to  be  proeiaimed  In 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  recovered 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemyi  It 
was  received,  as  has  been  already  obser- 
ved, with  great  apparent  satisfaction  in 
Madrid,  in  certain  great  cities,  and  in  all 
sea-ports  and  commercial  towns ;  but  not 
so  elsewhere. 

**  It  was  evident  to  the  whcrie  anajfV 
during  the  movements  of  1812,  howloke^ 
warm  the  Spanish  people  had  become^ 


upon  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Spa- •  Hie  British  army  was,  indeed,  every- 


nish  code,  the  mischievous  tendencies  of 
which  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  about  to 
convulse  Europe.  It  is  almost  entirely  a 
imre  democracy*  A  mode  oi  election, 
whose  basis  is  universal  suffrage— <ehort 
(biennial)  parliaments— a  legiriature  eom^- 
posed  only  of  the  commons  estate— « 
King  without  power,  without  a  council 
of  his  own  nomination^n  the  hands  of 
an  executive  council  nominated  and  paid 
by  the  commons— a  council,  without 
whose  *  dSctamen*  the  King  can  do  no- 
thing, and  in  which  his  ministers  ^wfao 
are  also  excluded  from  seats  in  the  Cor- 
tes) have  no  voice— the  monarch's  will 
liable  to  be  forced  upon  all  occasions,  if 
the  Cortes  persevere  in  pushing  any  bill 
to  a  third  passing.— Ministers  made  re- 
sponsible for  acts  which  they  have  no 
share  in  forming,  (for  the  oonsejo  de  ea- 
tado  is  the  King's  only  council,)  and  na 
voice  in  voting— tiie  army  and  the  navy 
under  the  authority  of  the  conmions 
house,  in  all  that  relates  to  regulati9ns, 
discipline,  order  of  advancement,  pay, 
administration,  and  in  short  all  that  be* 
longs  to  their  constitution  and  good  or* 
der.  These  are  the  discordant  elements 
of  which  the  Spanish  constitution  was 
formed,  by  whidi  it  is  impoisoned,  and 
out  of  which  have  arisen  dis<»rders  which, 
if  they  be  not  purged,  will  transmit  her 
from  civil  war  to  the  greater  horrors  of 
military  despotism.  Those  who  support- 
ed the  constitution  originally,  were  call- 
ed liberalesi  those  who  opposed  it,  iter- 
vBesi  and  here  It  was  evident  to  close 
observers,  a  furious  party  spirit  was  form- 
ed, which  was  destined,  ere  long,  to  de- 
kige  Spain  with  the  blood  of  her  son^ 
and  Europe  witii  the  mischief  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

**  The  constitution  is  dated  Mareh  the 
19th,  1812 ;  but  its  actual  promulgation 
was  deferred  until  the  expected  succeases 
of  the  approaching  campaign  should  re- 
cover territories  in  which  to  proclaim  it. 

"  When  the  French  army,  defeated  at 
Salamanca,  retired  from  all  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  siege  of  Cadiz  was 
raised,  the  £^panish  government  caused 


where  well  received ;  but  the  peofde 
committed  themselves  na  fiirther  than 
by  giving^  shouts  of  vivas.  The  %>anish 
regular  armies  were  not  recruited  by  • 
single  man  in  the  ]»ovinces  they  oea^ 
pied  during  the  campaign ;  all  attempts 
to  organize  a  popular  force  were  inelfoo- 
tual ;  a  phm  which  had  been  proposed^ 
of  tiying  to  incorporate  Spanish  recruits 
in  the  allied  army,  under  British  officers, 
fiiiled ;  the  advance  of  the  army  into  the 
centre  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
undertaken  to  encourage,  and  to  produce^ 
as  it  vras  expected,  supporting  move- 
ments amongst  the  people,  had  no  sodi 
results ;  and,  after  an  arduous  campaign^ 
the  aUied  army  returned  to  Portu^i^ 
without  having  accomplished  more  by 
the  glorious  Victory  at  Salamanca,  than 
the  temporary  occupation  of  Madrid,  aal 
the  evacuation  of  Andalusia.  * 

**  The  war  proceeded ;  and,  notwitii- 
standing  the  i^[>athy  whkh  the  bulk  of 
the  Spwiish  people  now  exhibited,  was 
brought  to  a  suooessfol  termination, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  BrU 
tish  government,  by  the  abundant  means 
it  frimished— by  the  gallantry  <tf  her 
troops,  and  by  Uie  admirable  manner  ia 
which  they  were  commanded  by  the  il> 
luatrious  Wellington,"  ., 

Ferdinand,  then^  was  placed^  in  eoii-> 
sequence  of  tlie  success  of  the  English 
armies  within^  and  the  success  of  the 
allied  armies  beyond  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  a  nation  eflfectoally  dLsuiiiled; 
The  triumph  of  the  moment-*the 
drunken  joy  that  overspread  all  Eiv 
n^,  was  Mt  in  Spain  too;  and  hb 
was  received  with  universal  acclama« 
tions^  which  he  was  bloqkhead  enough 
to  consider  as  the  language  of  univerwd 
and  deliberate  submission.  The  feding 
which  the  constitutionajiists  must  have 
had,  that  they  themselves  had,  since 
their  ascendaixcy,doiie  much  to  thwart; 
and  almost  nothing  to  forward,  the  glo- 
rious march  of  events,  must  have,  no 
doubt,  cowed  them,  a  Httle  at  the  mo- 
ment* The  old  nobles^  and  the  priesfi^ 
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huod,  and  the  pcaRantry,  meanwhile, 
were  too  proiia  ami  too  hajipy  to  be 
rcsisteil ;  and  thus,  from  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  Ferdinand  was 
enabled  to  do,  what  ho  was  knave 
enough  to  tliink  of  doinp:,  and  fool 
enough  to  think  he  could  do  safely ; — 
that  is,  to  break  the  solemn  promise 
lie  had  given,  on  bving  cullod  to  the 
throne.  He  swore  to  prtserve  the 
constitution,  as  it  had  been  framed ; 
and  the  moment  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  totalh/  annulled  the  consti- 
tntion,  —seized  the  reins  of  ahsoluic 
power — (Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the 
way,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  European 
countries  where  the  epithet  absolute  is 
openly  claimed  now-^-days,  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  only  ones  where  it  is  ccho- 
eil  with  vivasS  Not  contented  with 
this,  he  tumea  round  on  the  constitu- 
tionalists, whose  worst  fault,  at  this 
particular  crisis,  had  been  their  total 
want  of  courage  to  resist  any  one  of 
the  steps  he  had  been  pleased  to  take, 
— ^he  turned  round  on  them,  fined, 
banished,  imprisoned, — ^in  short,  play- 
ed all  the  extravagant  tricks  which  a 
lK>yiah  measure  of  conceit,  and  a  bru- 
tal measure  of  cruelty,  could  suggest. 
He  gave  himself  up,  hoodwinked  into 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  cold-blooded 
crafty  zealots,  and  proceeded,  under 
tlieir  direction,  to  re-establish,  in  all 
its  abominable  character,  that  system 
which  had  originally  been  fixed  in 
Spain  by  usurpation  and  robbery ;  and 
wnich,  if  this  man  and  his  friends 
had  been  possessed  of  one  ray  of  in- 
telligence, they  must  have  seen  was 
now  altogetlier  unfit  for  any  European 
country,  and  could  not  possibly,  re- 
placed after  such  an  interval,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  have  any  other 
efiPect  than  thnt  of  preparing  the  way 
for  a  second  downrall.  The  light,  to 
be  sure,  had  come  from  France,  and 
its  rays  were  tinged  with  odious  co- 
lours, but  still  it  was  light, — and  this 
light  had  had  time  to  spread  too^ — 
and,  after  all,  what  light  is  not  better 
than  total  blackness  ?  But  these  people 
saw  nothing  except  the  French  part  of 
it — nothing  rung  in  their  ears  but  the 
hated  sound  of"  1791" — and  they 
threw  away  the  noblest  opportunity 
that  could  have  been  desired — they 
repropped  a  des])otism,  when  they 
might  have  rebuilt  a  kingdom. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  says  that  Fer- 
dinand liad  sworn  to  the  constitution, 
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ere  he  understood  its  character,  and 
that  he  threw  it  aside,  because  he  dis- 
covered that  it  had,  in  fact,  annihila- 
ted his  kinp;ly  authority.  Now^  in  the 
first  pLice,  we  do  not  bdieve  one  word 
about  Ferdinand's  absoliite  ignoirancc 
of  the  constitution.  He  surely  ninst 
have  seen  it  ere  he  signed  it,  and  the 
^rst  three  sentences  were  enough-  to 
have  told  him  about  the  whole  state 
of  the  affair.  But  granting  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  constitntioil 
thoroughly,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  he  understood  it  was  a  consti- 
tution of  some  kind — that  the  docu- 
ment before  him  contained  somethihff 
favourable  to  civil  liberty,  and  iminicu 
to  the  old  Bourbon  despotism  of  Spain. 
He  must  have  understood  thus  much, 
and  it  was  with  this  understanding 
that  he  swore. 

Grant,  however,  that  when  he  came 
to  Madrid,  and  found  how  much  the 
nobiiity  and  the  churchmen  hated  the  , 
constitution ;  grant,  that  when  he 
found  this,  and  found  therefore  that 
he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent>  in 
the  dark  at  the  moment  when  he  gave 
it  his  solemn  acceptance— grant,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  were  might 
have  been  some  excuse  for  his  pau- 
sing, or  even  for  his  refusing  at  onoe 
to  go  on  with  the  constitutional  king- 
ship— grant  all  this,  and  what  apology 
remains  ? — He  did  throw  off  the  con- 
stitution, but  he  promised  to  convoke 
immediately  the  real  Cortes,  and  to 
frame  with  their  aid  a  proper  consti- 
tution. He  made  this  promise,  partly 
perhaps  to  soften  his  oath-bresdang  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fhvourable  and  indif^ 
ferent.  He  certainly  made  this  pro- 
mise to  sooth  the  constitutionalists—' 
and  after  doing  this,  what  followed  ? 
He  commenced  his  reign  by  breaking 
one  promise,  and  he  never  fulfilled 
the  other.  Here  is  the  blot — ^here  is 
Ferdinand  VII. — disguise  the  blot> 
justify  the  Bourbon,  who  can  I 

The  military  insurrection  of  1820^ 
was  taken  advantage  of  bv  theLiberalSy 
^unhappy  precedent !)  for  once  more 
forcing  tne  constitution  of  IBIS,  upon 
both  king  and  nation.  Ferdinand,  the 
royal  Vicar  of  Bray,  re-swore  himself 
of  course  without  hesitation— but  the 
nation  was  not  so  easy  to  be  dealt 
with.  Continual  alarms  followed.  Bri- 
gandage among  the  mountains — dis- 
content everywhere,  except  only  in 
some  oft  he  mercantile  towns.  The  re- 


oflBembled  €(»teB  ftxhibited  all  xnaii- 
ner  of  wefJmefs.  ThdrmeaflwesiRcanB 
as  violent  and  onpressive  on  tlie  one 
side^as  the  king's  nad  been  on  the  othec 
And  they  ha£  in  the  midst  of  appa-» 
rent  rule^  no  foundation  of  real  moral 
authority  with  them.  The  chief  speak- 
ers were  newspaper  editors,  smart  mer- 
chants, ^er  young  lawyers— ^he  body 
of  nobility  had  scarcely  a  single  te- 
presentatlve  of  any  part  of  th^ir  feel- 
ings, and  none  at  s^  of  their  deepest 
feelings ;  and  it  was  the  same  as  to  the 
church.  Flashy  harangues  within 
the  Cortes,  and  in  the  clubs  that  soon 
rivalled  even  the  hall  of  the  Cortes  as 
centres  of  attraction  for  the  gapers^ 
were  reiterated  from  night  to  n^ht^ 
without  any  one  step  of  a  composing, 
soothing,  healing  tendency  being  ta- 
ken. Naples  and  Piedmont  meantime 
followed  the  example  of  Spain  to  the 
letter;  above  ally  in  regard  to  the  mi- 
litary part  of  the  new  revolutionary 
system.  Conspiracies  were  raised,  or 
at  least  suspected>  in  France>  and  Spa- 
nish influence  was  the  cry  of  the 
Tuilleries.  Spain  was  in  fact  in  a 
state  of  civil  war — and  Piedmont  and 
Naples  having  abandoned^  without  a 
blow^  what  they  had  borrowed  ftnm 
Spain,  the  eves  of  all  Europe  were 
fixed  upon  tnat  country  fiK)m  which 
ihey  had  6aught  their  mania,  and 
where  the  general  impression  enter- 
tained oi  the  national  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy, naturally  led  all  men  to  ex- 
pect, in  case  any  attack  should  be 
made  from  without,  a  very  diflbrent 
sort  of  resistance  from  what  had  been 
exemplified  among  those  whom  Shake- 
speare had  of  old  characteri2ed  as 

"  The  Bastards  that  inherit  bat  the  FaU 
Of  the  last  Monarchy." 

What  actually  found  its  way  to  us 
of  the  course  of  things  within  Spain^ 
was  such  as  to  throw  a  considerable 
damp  upon  whatever  splendid  expec- 
tations inkht  have  at  first  been  enter- 
tained. The  constitutionalists  had  ef- 
fected their  revolution  (of  1820)  with^ 
comparatively  speaking,  very  little 
bloodshed.  Thev  were  now  alarmed, 
and  fear  appeared  in  its  usual  shape  of 
cruelty.  Mr  Quin  entered  Spain  in 
October  1822,  with  Whig  feelings  and 
an  ardent  leaning  to  the  constitutional 
party.  He  wrote  as  follows, within  two 
MONTHS  after  he  had  crossed  the  Py- 
renees. (He  has  been  talking  of  the 
royalist  bands  that  had  been  figuring 
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kk  die  ^roDEtier  protfinoes  iomfeda' 
France.) 

^  All  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment wore  vigorously  applied  to  the  agh 
tirpation  of  Uiese  armed  opponents  of 
the  Gonstitutioa.  Mina  marched  in  blood 
through  the  fair  fields  of  Catalonia  op  to 
the  very  seat  of  the  '  Regency'  in  the 
8eo  de  Ufgel,  whence  he  succeeded  in 
expelling  that  self-constituted  authorl^* 
Torr\jos,  a  young  and  sanguinary  ccnn* 
mander,  had  orders  to  clear  Aragon  of 
the  *  factious.'  Similar  instructions  had 
been  given  to  Carlos  Espinosa  in  Na- 
varre; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
both  these  chieftains  used  the  most  rin- 
cere  endeavours  to  obey  them.  Indeed, 
the  orders  which  were  sent  generally  to 
the  provinces  wit&  respect  to  those  who 
were  not  active  supporters  of  the  exist- 
mg  sjrstem,  would  seem  to  iiave  ema- 
nated from  a  conclave  of  men  little  ac- 
customed to  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fture.  What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  said 
to  the  commander  who,  after  -receivisi^ 
prisoners^  upon  the  usual  understandflfig 
that  their  lives  riiould  be  spared,  selects 
a  certain  number,  and  orders  them  to  be 
shot  ?  Not  only  has  this  barbarous  out- 
rage upon  humanity  been  perpetrated  By 
the  constitBtional  chieftains,  but  in  mote 
than  one  instance  they  Imve  taken  out 
unarmed  inhabitants  from  their  hous^ 
and  upon  mere  oral  information  thatthej 
were  of  the  *  factious,*  without  a  trial> 
or  a  legal  inquiry  of  any  sort,  tiiey  coAi^ 
manded  them  to  be  put  to  death.  It  Was 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  read  6i 
the  provincial  papers  that  sudi  a  person 
was  shot  in  such  a  village  at  *  the  request 
of  the  people;'  that  is  to  say,  a  mob 
raised  a  clamour  against  an  individna^ 
and  without  ascertaining  whether  he  wae 
guilty  or  innocent,  the  authorities  order- 
ed the  sentence  of  the  *  severe^  peo- 
ple' to  be  executed.  And  these  fiKts 
were  related  without  a  single  obsenna- 
tion  expressive  of  surprise  or  synq^atliy, 
as  if  they  were  in  the  common  coarse  of 
justice.  Cruelty  is  not  stripped  of  ftM 
criminality  by  whatever  party  it  is  exRw 
cised ;  and  it  appears  still  more  sangui- 
nary in  its  character,  when  it  is  adopted 
by  that  side  which  bears  at  least  the  legal 
semblance  of  supremacy." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Spain,  and 
Ferdinand  was  a  nrisoner,  powerless, 
and  without  even  tne  shadow  of  power, 
in  his  palace,  at  the  moment  wben  the 
French  King  first  uttered  the  w^nd 


r  war;  ancf  the  £i]|glish  Whigs  call- 
ed.on  the  Government  of  England  to 
re-echo  it.    But  the  English  Govern« 
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meat  answered  "  No."  Mr  Cannfng's 
speech,  in  which  he  told  the  world  why 
he  had  said  peacCj  when  the  Whigs 
called  on  him  to  say  wfir,  will  always 
he  remembered.  It  stands  in  the  very 
first  class  of  his  exertions.  True — 
manly —  energetic  — sarcastic — clear- 
commanding — convincing — unanswer- 
able ;  these  are  its  characteristics.  Well 
might  England  point  to  the  mawkish 
romantic  rhodomontades  of  Chateau- 
briand, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
cold^  obstinate  drivellings  of  the  Spa-> 
nish  penmen  on  the  other — and  be 
proud. 

"  Tbe  voice  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Westminster  is  still  for  war ;  and  he 
does  me  the  honour  to  tempt  me  to  take 
the  same  course,  by  reminding  me  of  a 
passage  in  my  political  life  to  which  I 
shall  ever  look  back  with  pride  and  satis- 
fisu;tion.  I  allude  to  that  period  when  the 
bold  spirit  of  Spain  burst  forth  indignant 
against  the  oppression  of  Buonaparte. 
Then  unworthily  filling  the  same  office 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  at  the 
present  moment,  I  discharged  the  glorious 
duty  (if  a  portion  of  glory  may  attach  to 
the  humble  instrument  of  a  glorious 
cause)^-of  recognizing  without  delay  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  at 
once  adopting  that  gallant  people  into 
the  closest  amity  with  England.  It  was 
indeed  a  stirring,  a  kindling  occasion ; 
and  no  man  who  has  a  heart  in  his  bo- 
som, can  think  even  now  of  the  noble  en- 
thusiasm,  the  animated  exertions,  the  un- 
daunted courage,  the  unconquerable  per- 
severance of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  a 
cause  apparently  so  desperate,  finally  so 
triumphant,«-without  feeling  his  blood 
glow  and  his  pulses  quicken  with  tumul- 
tuous throbs  of  admiration.  But  I  must 
remind  tbe  honourable  gentleman  of  three 
circumstances  calculated  to  qualify  a  lit- 
tle the  feelings  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  sug- 
gest  lessons  of  caution  ;-~I  must  remind 
him  first  of  the  state  of  this  country,— 
secondly  of  that  of  Spain — at  that  period, 
as  compared  with  the  present  :-~and 
thirdly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  enter- 
prize  in  behalf  of  Spain  was  viewed  by 
certain  parties  in  this  country.  We  are 
now  at  peace.  In  1808  we  were  al- 
ready at  war— we  were  at  war  with  Buo- 
naparte, the  invader  of  Spain.  In  1808 
we  were,  as  how,  the  allies  of  Portugal, 
bound  by  treaty  to  defend  her  from  ag- 
gression ; — ^but  Portugal  was  at  that 
time  not  only  menaced  by  the  power  of 
France,  but  overrun  by  it ;  her  rojral  fa- 
mily was  actually  driven  into  exile,  and 
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their  khigdom  occupied  by  the  FireiH& 
Bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Portugal,  how 
natural  was  it  under  such  circumstances 
to   extend  our  assistance  to    l^>ain !— - 
Again,  Spain  was  at  that  time,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  an  united  nation.     I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  dq 
differences  of  opinion ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  some  few  among  the  higher 
classes  had  been  corrupted  by  the  gold 
of  Pi-anqe :  but  still  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  were  united  in  one  cause ;  their 
lojralty  to  their  sovereign  had  survived  his 
abdication;   and  though  absent  and  a 
prisoner,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the   nation* 
But  let  the  House  look  at  the  situation 
in  which  England  would  be  placed  should 
she,  at  the  present  moment,  march  her 
armies  to  the  aid  of  Spain.    As  against 
France  alone,  her  task  might  not  be  more 
difficult  than  before ;  but  is  it  only  with 
France  that  she  would  now  have  to  con* 
tend?  England  could  not  strike  in  the 
cause  of  Spain  against  the  invading  foe 
alone.  Fighting  in  Spanish  ranks,  should 
we  not  have  to  point  our  bayonets  against 
l^nish  bosoms  ?-— But  this  is-  not  the 
whole  of  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  the  year  1606b     In 
1808,  we  had  a  large  army  prepared  for 
foreign  service ;  a  whole  war  estaMiah* 
meiit  ready  appointed ;  amd  the  simple 
question  was,,  in  what  quarter  we  could 
best  apply  its  force  against  the  cOmmoD 
enemy  of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal 
—K>f  Europe.  This  country  had  no  hopes 
of  peace ;  our  abstinence  firom  the  %>•- 
nish  war  could  in  no  way  have  accelera- 
ted the  return  of  that  blessing ;  and  the 
Peninsula  presented,  plainly  land  obvi- 
ously, the  theatre  of  exertion  in  which 
we  could  contend  with  most  advantage. 
Compare  then,  I  say,  that  period  with 
the  present,  in  which  none  of  the  induce^ 
ments,  or  incitement^  which  I  have  de-i> 
scribed  as  belonging  to  the  oppoiCnBi^ 
of  1808,  can  be  fomid, 

**  But  is  the  absence  of  inducement 
and  incitement  all  ?  Is  there  no  positive 
discouragement  in  the  recollections  of 
tliat  time,  to  check  too  hasty  a  concap. 
rence  in  the  warlike  views  of  the  hofnour* 
able  member  for  Westminster?  When 
England,  in  1808,  under  all  the  circam- 
stances  which  I  have  enumerated,  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  and  to  plunge  into  all  the  diH 
ficuUies  of  the  Peninsular  war,  an  amrf 
destined  to  emerge  in  triumph  through 
the  Pyrenees,— was  that  course  hailed 
with  sympathy  and  exultation  bgrall Par- 
ties in  the  state  ?  Were  there  no 


h'gi  agninst  danf^ei  ?  No  cbaetlsempntB  culatars  thenuelves  1 — But  In  truth,  ilr, 

fi  r  extravagance  ?  No  doubts — no  com-  it  revives  at  a  most  inconvenient  opjjor- 

[ilaints — no  cliaiges  of  ra^liness  and  im-  (unity.    It  wliutd  be  as  ill-advised  to  foU 

polioy  ? — I  ha«e  heard  of  persona,  sir, —  low  a  cliivalrous  Impulse  now,  as  it  would 

persons  of  high  aulliority  too — who,  in  in  IBOB  have  been  ineicuflsLle  to  disobey 

the  very  midst  of  the  general  emJlation  it.     Under  the  ciicurastances  of  1S08,  I 

of  spirit  throughout  this  couatiy,  decla.  would  again  act  as  I  tlien  acted.     But 

red,  tbat,  'iu  order  to  wurrant  England  tboughinspplicabletotheperiodtowbich 

in  embarking  in  a  military  co-operation  it  was  applied,  I  confess  1  tbink  Ibe  cau- 

tritb  Spain,  something  more  was  neeea-  don  which  I  buve  jnst  quoted  does  apply 

sary  tban  to  shew  that  tbe  Spanish  cause  with  considentble  force  to  the  present 

was  just.'     '  It  was  not  enougb,'  said  moment." 
these  enlightened  monitors,  '  it  was  not         And  again  ; 

enough  that  the  aCtaok  of  France  upon  "  It  i^  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  or- 
tlie  Spimish  nation  was  unprincipled,  per-  gucd  by  mare  than  one  hononrable  Mem- 
Udious,  and  cruel — that  the  resistance  of  ber  in  this  debate,  that  there  is  B  contest 
Spain  was  dictated  by  every  principle  going  on  in  the  world,  between  tbe  spiric 
and  sanctioned  by  every  motive,  honour-  of  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the  spirit  uf 
able  to  human  nature — that  it  made  every  nnlimited  democracy.  Between  these  two 
English  heart  bum  with  a  holy  zeal  to  spirits,  it  may  be  said,  that  strife  is  either 
lend  its  assistance  against  the  oppressor,  openly  in  action,  or  covertly  at  work. 
There  were  other  considerations  of  a  less  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
brilliant  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  less  ne-  It  is  true,  as  has  alao  been  argued,  that 
cessaiy  and  commanding  nature,  which  in  no  former  period  in  history,  is  there  so 
should  have  preceded  the  determination  closer  resemblance  to  tbe  present,  as  in 
of  putting  to  hazard  the  most  valuable  that  of  the  Reformutiun.  So  lar  my  bo- 
interests  of  tiie  country.  It  is  not  with  nourable  and  learned  fiiendf  and  tbe  he- 
nations  as  with  individuals.  Those  he-  nouiable^uronet^  were  justified  inbold- 
roic  virtnea  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  iit-  ing  up  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  as  an 
dividual  men,  must,  in  their  application  eiample  for  our  study.  The  boiuurable 
to  the  conduct  of  nations,  be  chastened  3tcmber  for  Westminster,  too,  has  ob- 
hy  reflections  of  a  more  cautious  and  cal-  served,  tliat  in  imitation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
culaling  cast.  That  generous  magnani-  beth's  policy,  the  proper  pkce  for  thii 
mity  and  bigb-fflinded  disinterestedness,  country,  in  the  present  state  of  the  worl<^ 
proud  distinctions  of  national  virtue,  ia  at  tbe  head  of  free  nati<ms  struggling 
(and  happy  were  the  people  whom  they  agmnst  arbitrary  power.  Sir,  undoubted- 
characterize,)  which,  when  esercised  at  ly  there  is,  as  I  have  admitted,  a  general 
the  risk  of  every  personal  interest,  in  the  resemblance  between  the  two  periods; 
prospect  of  every  danger,  and  at  the  sa-  forasmuch  as  in  bolli  we  see  a  conflict  of 
crifice  even  of  life  itself,  justly  immorta-  opinions ;  and  in  both,  a  bond  of  union 
lize  the  hero,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  growing  out  of  those  opinions,  which  es- 
considered  justifiable  motives  of  political  tablishes  between  parts  and  classes  of 
action; — because  natioiiE  cannot  afford  different  nations  a  stricter  communion 
to  be  chivalrous  and  romnntic.'  •  His-  than  belongs  to  communion  of  country. 
tory  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  Jt  is  true, — it  is,  1  own  I  think,  a  formi. 


"' The  age  of  chivalry,' said  Mr  Bnrke,  chough  there  is  this  general  similarity, 

'  is  gone ;  and  on  age  of  economieta  and  there  is  one  circumstance  which  mainly 

calculators  has  succeeded !'  That  an  age  distinguishes  tlie  present  time  from  the 

of  economists  and  colcuhitora  ia  come,  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which,  though  by 

we  liBve  indeed  every  night's  experience,  no  means  unimportant  in  itsdf,  has  been- 

llut  what  would  be  the  surprise,  and  at  overlooked  by  all  those  to  whose  aigu- 

the  same  time  tbe  gratifioation,  of  the  meuts  I  am  now  referring.  Elizabeth  was 

mighty  spirit  of  Burke,  at  finding  bi»  herself  amongst  the  revolccrs  against  the 

splendid  lamentation  so  happily  diapro-'  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 

ved !— at  seeing  that  chivalroul  spirit,  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are  en- 

the  total  extinction  of  which  he  deplo-  gaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  spirit  of 

red,  revive,  qtta  iRtntm^  retu,—oa  the  unlimited  monoichy.     We  have  fou^t 

very  benches  of  Che  economises  and  eei-  that  fight    Wc  have  taken  our  stutioiL 


•  Bail  Oiey'i  apeedi  of  160&       -^SiiJ.  HasUniagb.      $  Sit  F.  Bnidett. 
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ment  answered  **  No."  Mr  Cannfng's 
speech,  in  which  he  told  the  world  why 
he  had  said  peace,  when  the  Whigs 
called  on  him  to  say  ivur,  will  always 
he  remembered.  It  stands  in  the  very 
first  class  of  his  exertions.  True — 
manly —  energetic  — sarcastic — clear- 
commanding — convincing — unanswer- 
able ;  these  are  its  characteristics.  Well 
might  England  point  to  the  mawkish 
romantic  rhodomontades  of  Chateau- 
briand, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
cold,  obstinate  drivellings  of  the  Spa- 
nish penmen  on  the  other — and  be 
proud. 

*<  The  voice  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Westminster  is  still  for  war ;  and  he 
does  me  the  honour  to  tempt  me  to  take 
the  same  course,  by  reminding  me  of  a 
passage  in  my  political  life  to  which  I 
shall  ever  look  back  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. I  allude  to  that  period  when  the 
bold  spirit  of  Spain  burst  forth  indignant 
a^inst  the  oppression  of  Buonaparte. 
Then  unworthily  filling  the  same  office 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  at  the 
present  moment,  I  discharged  the  glorious 
duty  (if  a  portion  of  glory  may  attach  to 
the  humble  instrument  of  a  glorious 
cause)^-of  recognizing  without  delay  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  at 
once  adopting  that  gallant  people  into 
the  closest  amity  with  England.  It  was 
indeed  a  stirring,  a  kindling  occasion ; 
and  no  man  who  has  a  heart  in  his  bo- 
som, can  think  even  now  of  the  noble  en- 
thusiasm,  the  animated  exertions,  the  un- 
daunted courage,  the  unconquerable  per- 
severance of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  a 
cause  apparently  so  desperate,  finally  so 
triumphant,— without  feeling  his  blood 
glow  and  his  pulses  quicken  with  tumul- 
tuous throbs  of  admiration.  But  I  must 
remind  the  honourable  gentleman  of  three 
circumstances  calculated  to  qualify  a  lit- 
tle the  feelings  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  sug- 
gest lessons  of  caution  ;-~l  must  remind 
him  first  of  the  state  of  this  country,— 
secondly  of  that  of  Spain — at  that  period, 
as  compared  with  the  present:— and 
thirdly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  enter- 
prize  in  behalf  of  Spain  was  viewed  by 
certain  parties  in  this  country.  We  are 
now  at  peace.  In  1808  we  were  al» 
ready  at  war— we  were  at  war  with  Buo- 
naparte, the  invader  of  Spain.  In  1808 
we  were,  as  iiow,  the  allies  of  Portugal, 
bound  by  treaty  to  defend  her  from  ag- 
gression ;— but  Portugal  was  at  that 
time  not  only  menaced  by  the  power  of 
France,  but  overrun  by  it ;  her  rojral  fa- 
mily was  actually  driven  into  exile,  and 


their  khigdom  occupied  by  the  Fk^nch.' 
Bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Portugal,  how 
natural  was  it  under  such  circumstances 
to  extend  our  assistance  to   Spain  !— 
Again,  Spain  was  at  that  time,  compa- 
ratively  speaking,  an  united  nation.     I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  no 
differences  of  opinion  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  some  few  among  the  higher 
classes  had  been  corrupted  by  the  gold 
of  Prance :  but  still  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  were  united  in  one  cause ;   their 
Io3ralty  to  their  sovereign  had  survived  his 
abdication ;   and   though  absent  and  a 
prisoner,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIU 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  nation* 
But  let  the  House  look  at  the  situation 
in  which  England  would  be  placed  should 
she,  at  the  present  moment,  march  her 
armies  to  the  aid  of  Spain.    As  against 
France  alone,  her  task  might  not  be  more 
difficult  than  before ;  but  is  it  only  with 
France  that  she  would  now  have  to  con* 
tend?  England  could  not  strike  in  the 
cause  of  Spain  against  the  invading  foe 
alone.  Fighting  in  Spanish  ranks,  should 
we  not  have  to  point  our  bayonets  against 
Spanish  bosoms? — But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  the  year  1606.     Is 
1808,  we  had  a  large  army  prepared  for 
foreign  service ;  a  whole  war  estaUisb* 
ment  ready  appointed ;  amd  the  simple 
question  was,  in  what  quarter  we  could 
best  apply  its  force  against  the  commoD 
enemy  of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal, 
— K>f  Europe.  This  country  had  no  hopes 
of  peace ;  our  abstinence  from  the  Spa- 
nish war  could  in  no  way  have  accelera- 
ted the  return  of  that  blessing ;  and  the 
Peninsula  presented,  plainly  and  obvi- 
ously, the  theatre  of  exertion  in  which 
we  could  contend  with  most  advantage. 
Compare  then,  I  say,  that  period  wl^ 
the  present,  in  which  none  of  the  induce^ 
ments,  or  incitements,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  oppo'^unity 
of  1808,  can  be  found, 

**  But  is  the  absence  of  inducement 
and  incitement  all  ?  Is  there  no  positive 
discouragement  in  the  recollections  of 
tliat  time,  to  check  too  hasty  a  concur- 
rence in  the  warlike  views  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Westminster?  When 
England,  in  1808,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  enumerated,  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ttigus,  and  to  plunge  into  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Peninsular  war,  an  army 
destined  to  emerge  in  triumph  tlirough 
the  Pyrenees,— was  that  course  hailed 
with  sympathy  and  exultation  by  all  par- 
ties in  the  state  ?  Were  there  no  warn- 
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ir'fs  egainst  danger  ?  No  chastisements  culators  themselves  1-^Bat  In  tnith»  sir, 

f(  r  extravagance  ?  No  doubts— no  com-  it  reviyes  at  a  most  inconvenient  oppor- 

plaints— no  charges  of  rashness  and  im-  tunity.    It  would  be  as  ill-advised  to  foL- 

policy  ?-»I  have  heard  of  persons,  sir,—  low  a  chivalrous  impulse  now,  as  it  would 

persons  of  high  authority  too— who,  in  in  1808  have  been  inexcusable  to  disobey 

the  very  midst  of  the  general  exaltation  it.     Under  the  circumstances  of  1808, 1 

of  spirit  throughout  this  country,  decla-  would  again  act  as  I  then  acted.     Qut 

red,  that,  *  in  order  to  warrant  England  though  inapplicable  to  the  period  to  which 

in  embarking  in  a  military  co-operation  it  was  applied,  I  confess  I  think  <he  cau- 

with  Spain,  something  more  was  neces-  tion  which  I  have  just  quoted  does  apply 

^iary  than  to  shew  that  tlie  Spanish  cause  with  considerable  force  to .  the  present 

was  just.*     '  It  was  not  enough,'  said  moment'* 
these  enlightened  monitors,  *  it  was  not         And  again  ; 

enough  that  the  attack  of  France  upon  **  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  ar- 
the  Spanish  nation  was  unprincipled,  per-  gued  by  more  than  one  honourable  Mero- 
Hdious,  and  cruel — that  the  resistance  of  her  in  this  debate,  that  there  is  a  contest 
Spain  was  dictated  by  every  principle,  going  on  in  the  world,  between  the  spurit 
and  sanctioned  by  every  motive»  honour-  of  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the  spirit  of 
able  to  human  nature — that  it  made  every  unlimited  democracy.  Between  these  two 
English  heart  bum  with  a  holy  zeal  to  spirits,  it  may  be  said,  that  strife. is  either 
lend  its  assistance  against  the  oppressor,  openly  in  action,  or  covertly  at  work, 
There  were  other  considerations  of  a  less  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
brilliant  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  less  ne-  It  is  true,  as  has  also  been  argued,  that 
cessary  and  commanding  nature,  which  in  no  former  period  in  history,  is  there  so 
should  have  preceded  the  determination  close -a  resemblance  to  the  present,  as  in 
of  putting  to  hazard  the  most  valuable  that  of  the  Reformation.  So  £Eur  my  ho- 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  not  with  nourable  and  learned  friendf  and  the  he- 
nations  as  with  individuals.  Those  he-  nourable -Baronet^:  were  justified  in  hol<U 
roic  virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  in-  ing  up  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  as  an 
dividual  men,  must,  in  their  application  example  for  our  study.  The  honourable 
to  the  conduct  of  nations,  be  chastened  Member  for  Westminster,  too,  has  ob- 
by  reflections  of  a  more  cautious  and  cal-  served,  that  in  imitation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
culating  cast.  That  generous  magnani-  beth*s  policy,  the  proper  place  for  this 
roity  and  high-minded  disinterestedness,  country,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
proud  distinctions  of  national  vutue,  is  at  the  head  of  free  nations  struggling 
(and  happy  were  the  people  whom  they  against  arbitrary  power.  Sir,  undoubted^ 
characterize,)  which,  when  exercised  at  ly  there  is,  as  I  have  admitted,  a  general 
the  risk  of  every  personal  interest,  in  the  resemblance  between  the  two  periods ; 
prospect  of  every  danger,  and  at  the  sa-  forasmuch  as  in  both  we  see  a  conflict  of 
crifice  even  of  life  itself,  justly  immorta-  opinions ;  and  in  both,  a  bond  of  union 
lize  the  hero,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  growing  out  of  tliose  opinions,  which  es- 
considered  justifiable  motives  of  political  tablishes  between  parts  and  classes  of 
action ;— because  nations  cannot  afford  different  nations  a  stricter  connnuni<m 
to  be  chivalrous  and  romantic.'*  His-  than  belongs  to  communion  of  country. 
tory  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  It  is  true,— it  is,  I  own  I  thmk^  a  fonni- 
and  the  words  of  the  wise  are  treasured  dable  truth,— that  hi  this  respect  the  two 
for  ages  that  are  to  come.  periods  do  resemble  each  other.  But 
<"  The  age  of  chivalry,' said  Mr  Burke,  though  there  is  this  general  similarity, 
*  is  gone ;  and  an  age  of  economists  and  there  is  one  circumstance  which  mainly 
calculators  has  succeeded  !*  That  an  age  distinguishes  the  present  time  from  tbm 
of  economists  and  calculators  is  come,  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which,  though  by 
we  have  indeed  every  night's  experience,  no  means  unimportant  in  itsd^  has  been* 
But  what  would  be  the  surprise,  and  at  overlooked  by  all  those  to  whose  aigi^ 
the  same  time  the  gratification,  of  the  ments  I  am  now  referring.  Elizabeth  was 
mighty  spirit  of  Burke,  at  finding  his  herself  amongst  the  revolters  agamst  the 
splendid  lamentation  so  happily  dispro-  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but 
ved  !«-at  seeing  that  chivalrous  spirit,  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are  en- 
the  total  extinction  of  which  he  deplo-  gaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  spirit  of 
red,  revive,  qua  minimi  rmt,i— on  the  unlimited  monarchy.  We  have  fought 
very  benches  of  the  economists  and  cal-  that  fight    We  have  taken  our  station. 


«  Earl  Grey's  speedi  of  160&       f  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.      X  Sir  F.  Burdett. 
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We  have  long'  ago  assumed  a  character    any  contest  into  which  we  may  be  hcp&» 
differing  altogether  from  that  of  those     after  forced  against  our  will." 


around  us.  It  may  have  been  the  duty 
and  tlie  interest  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
make  common  cause  with^-^to  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of — those  who  supported 
the  Reformation ;  but  can  it  be  either 
our  interest  or  our  duty  to  ally  ourselves 
with  Revolution? — Let  us  be  ready  to 
afford  refuge  to  the  sufferers  of  cither 
extreme  party ;  but  it  is  not  surely  our 
policy  to  become  the  associate  of  cither. 
Our  situation  now  is  rather  what  that  of 
Elizabeth  wtmM  haiv  been,  if  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  in  her  time  already 
completely  established  in  uncontested  su- 
premacy— acknowledged  as  a  legitimate 
settlement,  unassailed  and  unassailable 
by  I'apal  power.  Does  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend  believe  that  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth  would  in  that  case  have  been 
the  same? 

"  Now  our  complex  constitution  is  es- 
tablished witli  so  happy  a  mixture  of  its 
elements,— its  tempered  monarchy  and 
its  regulated  freedom, — ^that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  despotism,-— 
nothing  at  home  but  from  capricious 
change.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,— un- 
less, distasteful  of  the  blessings  which  we 
have  earned,  and  of  the  calm  which  we 
enjoy,  we  let  loose  again,  with  rash  hand, 
the  elements  of  our  constitution,  and  set 
them  once  more  to  fight  against  each 
other.  In  this  enviable  situation,  what 
have  we  in  common  with  the  struggles 
which  are  going  on  in  other  countries, 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  which  we 
liave  been  long  in  undisputed  possession? 
We  look  down  upon  those  struggles  from 
the  i)oint  to  which  we  have  happily  at- 
tained, not  with  the  cruel  delight  which 
is  described  by  the  poet,  as  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  agitations  in  which 
the  spectator  is  not  exposed  to  share,  but 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  mitigate,  to  en- 
lighten, to  reconcile,  to  save — ^by  our  ex- 
ample in  all  cases,  by  our  exertions  where 
we  can  usefully  interpose. 

"  Our  station,  then,  is  essentially  neu- 
tral—neutral not  only  between  contend- 
ing nations,  but  between  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, Tlie  object  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  preserve  that  station ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  to  main- 
tain peace.  By  remaining  at  peace  our- 
selves, we  best  secure  Portugal ;  by  re- 
maining at  peace,  we  take  the  best  chance 
of  circumscribing  the  range,  and  shorten- 
ing the  duration,  of  the  war,  wliich  we 


Mr  Canning  would  not  have  injured 
liis  cause,  if  he  had  spoken  out  a  little 
more  fiiUy  even  than  he  did.  He 
might  have  said,  what  nobody  can  feel 
more  deeply  than  he  mmt  do,  that  the 
hberty  in  which  England  has  been, 
and  is  happy,  is  not  the  same  liberty 
for  which  the  Spanish  Constitutional^ 
ists  and  the  Italian  Carbonari  have 
been — doing  everything  but  fighting. 
That  it  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
French  Revolution  liberty,  of  which 
the  leaders  of  all  these  parties  have 
been  the  fond,  though  not  the  valiant 
adorers.  But  he  was  to  speak  not  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  minister ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  say  enough  to  vindicate  most 
effectually  the  conduct  of  the  govem- 
roent  he  represented,  throughout  the 
long  and  intricate  train  of  "  sayings  and 
dojags"  that  preceded  the  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVIIL 
By  our  proud  and  determined  adhe- 
rence to  our  NEUTRALITY,  wc  prevent- 
ed any  of  the  other  allied  princes  from 
taking  part  in  the  French  war  against 
Spain.  The  papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment prove,  both  that  those  allies  were 
very  willing  to  come  forward,  and  that 
WE,  we  alone,  checked  them.  We  thus 
prevented  the  opening  of  a  war  of  that 
sort,  in  which  England  must  sooner  or 
later  have  joined.  We  secured  to  Spain 
that  she  should  at  least  have  but  one 
adversary  to  contend  with ;  and  this  an 
adversary  of  a  very  different  sort  fh)m 
some  she  might  otherwise  have  had. 
We  did  all  for  Spain  that  we  could  do, 
short  of  rushing  into  a  war  in  which  it 
was  by  no  means  dear  that  the  Spa- 
nish Nation  was  about  to  enter  as 
A  nation.  And  has  not  the  result 
shewn,  that,  if  we  had  acted  other- 
wise, we  sliould  indeed  have  been  woi^ 
thy  of  having  Cam  Ilobhouses  for  Can- 
nings, and  Wilsons  for  Wellingtons? 

We  presume  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a 
nation,  or  even  a  part  of  a  nation,  is  se- 
riously engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty, 
or  of  any  other  good  thing,  that  nation, 
or  part  of  a  nation,  must,  as  the  world 
is  constituted,  rely  cMeJly  upon  itself. 
There  is,  in  all  the  history  of  mankind, 
no  instance  whatever  of  one  nation  bc- 


could  not  prevent  from  breaking  out  be-  ing  obliged  to  another  for  its  domestic 
tween  France  and  Spain.  By  remaining  freedom.  Nor  is  there  any  exampje 
at  peace,  we  shall  best  enable  ourselves  whatever  of  any  considerable  portion 
to  take  an  effectual  and  decisive  port  in     of  any  nation  achieving  any  signal  uu- 
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proTement  in  regard  to  the  internal 
polity  of  that  nation,  without  great, 
strenuous,  and  devoted  exertion,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  dream  of  nations  heing 
made  free,  and  happy,  and  well-go- 
yerned,  by  the  acts  of  foreigners.  Tlie 
good  is  to  be  theirs,  and  it  is  they  thai 
must  work  for  it.  They  may  work 
without  success — ^that  is  the  chance  of 
the  world ;  but  work  they  must.  If 
the  holy  thirst  of  freedom  be  strong 
within,  no  fear  but  action  will  attest 
its  presence.  Desire  to  be  free,  and 
yet  fear  to  fight  ? — The  ihmg  is  im* 
possible.  Men  only  are  entitled  to  be 
free ;  and  manhood  must  shew  itself  in 
other  shapes  than  paper  constitutions 
and  dub  harangues. 

The  result  of  the  Duke  D'Angon- 
leme's  march  is,  we  think,  the  most  hu« 
miliating  affair  that  the  modem  histo- 
ry of  the  European  world  has  recorded. 
No  nation  has  ever  exhibited  itself  in 
a  more  degraded  attitude  than  that  of 
Spain  is  at  this  moment  Grant  that 
the  nation  was  divided;  that  is,  indeed, 
most  true ;  but  still  it  was  divided 
only  into  two  great  parties.  The  po- 
jpulation  of  a  great  country  was  divir 
aed  between  two  sets  of  principles ; 
the  one  party  consisted  of  almost  all 
the  nobility  and  priesthood,  and  the 
prodigious  mass  of  the  agricultural 
population;  the  other  had  the  com- 
mercial interest,  the  sea-port  towns, 
the  press,  the  army,  the  marine,  and 
the  government.  On  both  sides,  sure- 
ly, here  were  very  considerable  ma- 
terials for  a  struggle— and  how  big, 
ere  the  day  of  action  came,  was  the 
talk  of  both !  But  what  have  they 
done  ?  Has  not  a  French  army  march- 
ed unopposed,  \mchecked,  through  one 
of  the  strongest  countries  in  all  the 
world,  taken  possession  of  town  after 
town,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  and 
at  last  unturned  the  government  de 
facto  of  tne  country,  oianged  every- 
thing— all  this  time  the  Spaniards 
standing  by — no  matter  from  what 
motives— but  certainly  standing  by 
idle — ^mere  lookers  on?  What  sort  of  a 
nation  must  this  be?  Is  this  a  na- 
tion that  was  entitled  to  call  upon  he- 
roic England,  to  take  arms  on  her  side 
in  a  war  for  freedom  against  oppres- 
sion? What  sympathy  can  we  nave 
with  a  people  capable  of  enduring  such 
insults?  Which  of  their  parties  is 
really  the  more  contemptible — the  con- 
stitutional party,  who,  in  possession  of 
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the  reins  of  government,  hav6  seen 
their  country  mvaded,  and  themselves 
cooped  up,  and  at  last  their  power  an- 
nihilated, and  all  withoUt  striking  one 
blow? — Or  the  royalist  party,  whi), 
conscious,  as  they  have  aU  along  said 
they  were,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  a  country  containing 
ten  millions  of  inhabitants  was  on  their 
side,  were  contented  to  see  a  French 
army  oome  in,  walk  over  their  laod, 
upturn  their  enemies,  unfetter  their 
kmg,  and  all  without  making  one  ef- 
fort diat  deserves  to  be  talked  of  among 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Eurqpe,  in  their 
own  behalf? — ^Where  is  it  that  tho 
old  Spanish  spirit  has  taken  refuge? 
Is  it  possible  that  this  is  really  the  na»i 
tion  of  1808 — ^the  noble  nation  of  Za* 
ragoza  ?  Is  it  on  such  a  soil  that  the 
tree  of  Liberty  can  thrive  ? — Was  it 
a  tree  of  this  growth  that  British  blood 
was  called,  upon  to  water  ? 

The  Spaniards  have  nobody  to  thank 
for  their  present  algect  position  but 
themselves.  Had  any  stand,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  such  a  nation,  been 
made  anywhere y  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  business,  they  must,  at  this  mo- 
ment, have  been  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  mud  in  which  we  see  them 
Wing.  In  the  first  place,  had  they 
fought  anything  like  a  battle,  had 
they  shed  their  own  blood  and  that 
of  their  invaders,  like  men,  on  any 
one  spot  of  their  soil,  there  would  have 
sprung  up,  even  within  the  bosom  of 
France  herself,  a  spirit  in  their  favour, 
which  all  the  BoUrbons  and  Chateauii 
briands  in  the  world  could  not  have 
checked.  The  French  are  at  this  mo* 
ment  a  well-govemed  and  a  peaceful 
nation,  on  the  whole ;  but  everybody 
that  knows  anything,  knows  that  there 
is  an  immense  body  of  men  in  France^ 
who  both  hate  the  BourbonSj  and  love 
the  name  of  liberty.  There  is  in  the 
Frendi  Parliament  itself  a  powerful 
opposition  party — a  party  powerful  in 
rank,  in  w^th,  in  talent,  in  every  spe- 
cies of  influence.  Would  these  people 
have  sat  still,  had  they  heard  the  tidingpi 
of  a  Tyrolese  war&re  carried  on  against 
the  army  of  D'Angouleme  by  the  Spa»* 
nish  nation,  or  by  one  half  of  that 
nation  ?  Would  they  have  sat  still,  if 
they  had  heard  (and  this  was  more  like 
what  should  have  been)  of  a  Russian 
warfare  of  defence  carried  on  there— 
a  warfare  like  that  which  deluged  the 
plains  of  Moekwa  with  blood,  and  ooiif- 
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Bif>;ned  the  towers  of  Moscow  to  the 
flames  ?  No— experience  has  made  all 
men  judges  o^  what  the  eventual  re- 
sult of  a  conflict  hetween  a  mercenary 
invading  army^  and  a  nation  armed 
for  liberty,  must  be.  The  French 
people  have  abundant  means  for  esti- 
mating what  the  burdens  of  a  long 
and  hazardous  war  are  to  themselves. 
One  battle-— one  long,  bloody,  serious 
battle^  however  the  victory  mid  gone, 
would  have  stopt  the  march  of  D  An- 
f;ouleme,  and  made  King  Louis  '^  trem- 
ble in  his  Louvre." 

If  it  had  not  done  that  directly, 
through  its  efiect  on  the  French  them- 
selves, it  would  have  done  so  quite  as 
efiectually  through  its  influence  on  the 
people  of  Engknd.  Mr  Canning's 
speech  was  applicable  only  to  a  con- 
templated, a  meditated,  or,  at  most,  an 
incipient  war  in  Spain.  But — ^had  the 
Spaniards  risen  in  a  storm  of  patriotic 
rage,  had  one  army  so  risen,  and  so 
•fought,  a  thrill  of  indignant  enthusi- 
asm would  have  been  sent  home  to  the 
core  of  every  heart  that  is  worthy  of 
being  called  English.  We  must  have 
interfered-*-we  could  not  have  helped 
it,— The  voice  of  this  nation  would 
have  been  as  loud  and  as  united  in  the 
fearless  and  unpaloulating  ory  for  in- 
terference>  as  it  was  in  1808.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  expediency,  and  mediation, 
and  Vattel,  and  Gentz,  and  Grotius 
de  Jure  Belli— all  these  would  have 
been  forgotten  at  once,  had  the  Eng- 
lish nation  been  once  fairly  convinced 
that  the  French  nation  was  arrayed  in 
war  against  a  Christian  people  willing 
to  bleed  for  freedom.  A  fire  would 
have  been  kindled  which  nothing  but 
blood  eould  have  quenched-— ay,  and 
Wellington  would  nave  been  the  first 
to  un^eath  the  sword — that  sword 
that  had  already  delivered  Spain  and 
humbled  France.  All  the  despots  in 
the  world  might  have  banded  them^ 
selves  together,  and  they  would  have 
been  powerless.  Would  Austria,  would 
Prussia,  have  dared  to  bring  their  ar- 
mies into  the  field  against  Spain  backed 
by  England? — No.  The  rulers  of  these 
countries  are  well  aware  by  how  frail  a 
tenure  their  own  despotism  hangs — by 
how  slight  a  thread  the  sword  of  insult- 
ed intellect  is  suspended  over  their  own 
iutelleot-oppressing  thrones.  Would 
he  of  Prussia,  who  has,  like  Ferdinand, 
promised,  and,  likeFerdinand,  forsworn 
Himself,  and  this  to  a  people  ages  be- 
foire  the  Spaniards  in  every  species  of 


intellectual,  morale  and  religions  light 
— «  people  really  worthy  of  being  free 
— a  people  that,  ere  long,  must  be  and 
will  be  free — would  he  have  dared  to 
¥rithdraw  his  standing  army  from  his 
own  country  ? — that  standing  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  by 
means  of  which  that  small  and  poor 
country  is  kept  for  the  present  ooiet, 
just  as  a  dog  is  kept  quiet  by  cnains 
and  starvation  ? — ^Would  he  of  Austria 
have  dared  to  march  for  S^pain,  leaving 
Italy  behind  him?    None  of  these 

E>wers  would  have  dared  to  stir^  Eng-» 
nd  being  once  the  declared  ally  of  a 
people  devoting  themsdvesto  the  cause 
of  liberty.  For  well  do  they  all  know> 
that,  as  Mr  Canning  said  it,  there  is^ 
at  this  moment,  a  spirit  strugg^ng  all 
over  the  mis-govemeidrealmsot  Europe 
figainst  despotic  sway — and  well  do 
they  all  know,  .that  the  outbreakings 
of  that  spirit  have  been  repressed  by 
them  and  their  enormous  overgrown 
standing  armies,  simply  beeaiise  the 
uprisers  have  not  mixed  wisdom  wi\h 
tneir  cry  for  freedom— rin  other  word% 
because  they  have  shewn  themselves 
to  be  the  pupils,  not  of  the  rational 
England  of  1688,  but  of  the  phren- 
zied  France  of  1791 — and  have,  there« 
fore>  wanted  the  support  of  the  mighty 
mind  of  England,  and  the  confidence 
of  all  those  men  among  and  around 
themselves,  who,  preserving  the  use 
of  their  reason  in  the  midst  of  their 
discontent,  refuse  to  embark  in  a 
cause  which  they  see  wants  the  two 
great  characteristics  of  being  upheld 
according  to  the  magnificent  precedent 
afforded  by  the  history  of  England  ; 
and,  by  consequence,  (for  this  is  fek 
to  be  a  consequence,)  of  being  coun- 
tenanced by  the  energetic  sympathy 
of  the  nation  that  has  for  so  many 
ages  stood  alone  in  her  liberty-r— that 
nation,  whose  voice,  when  once  raised, 
sends  the  irresistible  note  of  impulse 
or  of  terror  into  the  ears  and  the  hearts 
both  of  Nations  and  of  Kings. 

What  King  Louis  may  do  now,  it 
is  impossible  to  guess.    The  French 

government,  the  government  of  ati  on- 
ghtened  nation  like  France,  must  feel 
shame,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  the  Spaniards 
of  all  parties  have  shewn  themselves 
sunk  to.  They  must  he  satisfied,  now, 
that  there  is  no  party  in  Spain  capable 
of  concentrating  and  uprearing  the 
scattered  and  shattered  energies  of  that 
nation,  under  anything  like  a  mode- 
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TBte  ifstem  of  government.  The  con- 
stitutionalists^ and  the  royalists^  have 
shewn  themselves  equally  destitute  of 
all  real  pride  and  manhood.  And  as  for 
the  poor  pitiahle  phantom  that  wears 
the  name  of  Eing^  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  not  one  man  ih  Europe  who 
entertains  a  more  profound  feeling  of 
contempt  for  him^  and  all  his  proceed'i 
ings,  than  Louis  XVIIL  himself.  For 
Louis^  though  perhaps  an  indiffisrent 
writer  of  pamphlets^  has  sheWn  him- 
iself,  by  his  own  conduct  ever  since  his 
restoration^  to  be  a  man  of  great  juflg- 
ment,  forbearance^  and  skill  in  govern- 
ing, under  circumstances  of  the  most 
perplexing  difficulty.  Louis,  therefore, 
must  be  a  man  of  sense  and  talent ; 
and  as  such,  he  must  despise  his  bro- 
ther Bourbon.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  French  government  already 
more  than  h&lf  repents  that  interfe- 
rencfe,  which,  besides  the  perilous  pre- 
cedent it  has  established—^a  preceaent 
that  may  be  turned  against  France 
herself,  as  probably  as  i^ainst  any 
other  country  in  Europe— has  termi- 
nated, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  just 
where  it  began.  It  has  so  terminated, 
because  it  leaves  Spain  in  as  disunited, 
and,  of  course,  in  as  dangerous  a  state, 
as  it  found  her.  If  Spain  was  an  ob- 
ject of  alarm  to  France,  under  the  Cor- 
tes government^  will  it  be  less  so,  un- 
der the  government  of  such  a  creature 
as  Ferdinand ; — a  goveftiment  which 
ivill,  of  course,  go  on  doing  What  it 
can  to  keep  up  the  discontent  of,  at 
lea^t,  one  great  party  of  this  sorely  di- 
'  vided  people ; — ^a  government  which, 
tiiltil  the  leopard  changes  his  spots, 
will  never  act  anything  but  folly,  im- 
becility, and  cruelty,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  obstinacy,  ignorance,  and  bi- 
gotry ? 

The  base  tergiversations  of  such  ge- 
nerals and  armies  as  the  Spaniards 
have  had,— 'the  meannesses  of  which 
their  chief  men,  both  of  peaCe  and 
war,  have  been  guilty— the  profligacy 
and  cowardice  oT  individuals, — have 
been  on  a  par  with  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  and  of 
its  parties,  as  parties. — In  a  word, 
Spain  seems  to  be  a  state  broken  up, 
entirely  destitute  of  any  rallying  points 
of  principle  that  command  a  national 
influence,  and  incapable  of  either  do- 
ing or  suflering  anything  as  becomes 
a  nation  worthy  of  demanding  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  free. 

Her  fate  holds  out  one  more  lesson 


to  the  continental  natiohs  of  l^uro]^ 
She  has  had  the  fairest  oppartanities 
that  any  nation  could  have  desired  to 
have,  and  she  has  lost  them  all.    Thd 
nation  that  really  thirsts  for  freedom^ 
must  look  to  history.  *  No  nation  has 
ever  derived  liberty  from  the  insurree^ 
tion  of  li  merdeiiary  army^   No  nation 
has  ever  derived  liberty  from  the  inter- 
ference of  foreigners.    No  nation  need 
come  before  the  world,  demanding  li- 
berty as  her  right,  unless  the  natioh 
be  prepared  for  national,  and  the  indi* 
viduals  of  that  nation,  for  individual 
eflbrts  and  suflerings.    Think  of  oulr 
poor  little  country  of  Scotland— ^a  (krant- 
try  not  stronger>  nor  nearly  so  strong, 
as  the  liorth  of  Spain,-^and  contain^ 
ing,  even  now,  not  a  fifth  part  df 
the  Spanish  population.    This  poor 
little  Country,  five  hundred  years  ag^, 
was   assaulted  by  a  king   infltoitdy 
more  {wwerful  than  Louis  XVIII.,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  infinitely  greater^ 
in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  the 
time,  tnan  the  Duke  of  Angotdeme's^ 
—(it,  indeed,  consisted  of  the  vefy 
same  number  ;^  and  did  not  we,  did 
not  this  poor  httle  nation,  scatter  all 
this  mighty  army  like  chaff,  in  one 
summer  s  day's  bloody  work  ?  And  yet 
it  is  to  us,  among  others, — ^it  is  tof  the 
descendants  of  tne  men  who  acted  in 
this  style>  when  their  freedom  was  at 
stake, — ^it  is  to  us,  that  the  deluded  or 
desperate  Whigs  were  bawling  for  mo-* 
ney,  for  poumb,  shillings^  and  pen<^, 
to  keep  the  great  coufatry  of  Spain-^-** 
country  to  which  we  are  but  as  a  very 
small  province, — to  enable  that  great 
country,  which  cotitains  five  times  more 
poptdation  and  wealth  than  ours  does 
now,  and  fiifty  times  more  tiian  it  did 
in  the  days  of  Bannockbum,  to  repel 
from  her  soil  a  French  army,  which, 
had  it  landed  on  our  soil,  woojd  have 
been  exterminated  in  thretfT^cefce ! — 
j^irkaldy  subscribing  jfor  Castille! — 
But  reaUy  the  subject  is  too  melancho* 
ly  to  be  jested  with.  Nugent,  Wilson, 
Light,  and  a  young  Glasgow  spark, 
who  thought  a  steam -boat  dinner 
something  quite  superb,  and  a  few 
more  similar  noodles,  going  out  to  as- 
sist the  country  of  Pelayo,  and  The 
Great  Captain,  to  shake  off  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme !  What  will  these  wise« 
acres  say  for  themselves,  when  Farlia-i 
ment  meets  ?  Do  they  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived with  anything  but  a  universal 
shout  of  derision  ? 

When  General  Pepe  came  to  £ng« 
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land,  from  the  heroic  display  of  Nea- 
politan Carbonarism^  he  was  fete  by 
the  Whigs ;  and  now,  when  Ri^o,  a 
poor  miserable  creature,  who  never  did 
anything  memorable  in  all  his  life^ 
except  one  feat  (^military  mutineering^ 
and  who  conducted  himself  through- 
jut  this  last  affair  with  just  as  much 
origand  cruelty,  and  just  as  little  sense 
and  spirit,  as  any  other  Spaniard  of 
18?3,  when  this  man  is  put  to  death, 
what  a  cry  they  make !  a  monument, 
forsooth,  for  Don  Kafael  del  Riego! 
Absurdly,  no  doubt,  uselessly,  and, 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  wrong- 
fully too,  has  Ferdinand  acted  to  this 
man :  but,  were  we  not  prepared  for 
a  civil  war  ?  and  did  we  dream  that  no 
blood  was  to  be  shed  at  all,  either  on 
the  field  or  the  scaffold  ?  The  affair  is 
too  contemptible  to  receive  a  moment's 
notice  from  any  man  of  sense ;  but, 
certainly,  it  is  very  consistent  in  those 
who  presented  Sir  Robert  with  a  sword, 
to  give  Don  Rafael  a  cenotaph. 

That  despotism  is  destined  to  be 
extinguished  in  Europe  at  no  distant 
date,  no  man  can  doubt.  But  this 
sad  business  of  Spain,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances of  folly,  meanness,  rash- 
ness, and  imbecility,  furnishes  the 
best  of  all  possible  evidence,  by  what 
sorts  of  men,  and  principles,  and  mea- 
sure^i,  its  "  fatal  day"  is  most  likely  to 
be  procrastinated. 

We  have  disdained  to  go  into  mi- 
nute criticism  of  the  details,  that  have 
as  yet  reached  us  of  Ferdinand's  pro- 
ceedings under  the  circumstances  of  his 
present  ptoud  and  happy  restoration. 
One  thing,  however,  we  may  just  no- 
tice, because  its  effects  are  not  confined 
to  Spain;  we  mean  his  determination 


not  to  hold  by  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  late  government  with  the 
English  stock-jobbers.  This  is  cer^ 
tainly  idiotcy  itself  embodied.  If  fo^ 
reign  merchants  are  not  to  be  safe  in 
their  dealings  with  the  ostensible  go^ 
vemments  of  countries,  what  becomes 
of  their  assistance  In  all  cases  of  fa* 
ture  need  and  emergency  ?  The  Spa^ 
niards  are  unable,  confessedly  so,  to 
raise  the  immediate  funds  neoessaiy 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  adminL* 
stra^on  within  their  4>wn  country^ 
they  will,  assuredly,  get  no  more  from 
without — and  who  cannot  see  the  conr 
sequence  ?  Money  might  have  lea^ 
some  energy  even  to  the  govemmeiKt 
of  a  Ferdinand — ^but,  at  all  events, 
without  it  he  is  weak  as  a  weanling. 
And  then,  think  of  thealgect  soul  cae- 
pable  of  declaring  himself  to  have  hoea 
a  qiuet  slave  so  long,  in  a  country 
where  he  tells  us  he  has  been  all  along 
"  seated  in  the  hearts"  of  the  Tai^t 
majority  of  the  people !  And,  to  coiw 
elude,  look  at  the  absurdity,  and  worse 
than  absurdity,  of  which  he  convict 
himself ;  for,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  is  a  proposition  not  one  whit 
more  indisputable,  than  that,  if  the 
government  de  facto,  (he  himself  be- 
mg  the  nominal  head  of  it-  too,)  had 
no  right  to  borrow  money,  it  had  no 
right  to  perform  any  other  function 
of  government.  It  follows,  that  every 
man  who  has  been  executed  for  mur- 
der in  Spain,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  has  been  murdered.  There 
was  only  this  one  thing  wanting  lo 
complete  the  picture  of  the  degrada^* 
tion  of  Spain,  and  "  Yo  £L  Rev  A»* 
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To  Christopher  North,  Esq* 

ON  THE  LAST  NUMBEE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


Dear  N. 
Why^  yes — I  think  pretty  much  as 
you  do.  It  is  not  worth  a  cuttinp;  up.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  never  was  in  such 
good  humour  in  my  life ;  «nd  I  always 
observe,  that,  when  I  am  perfectly 
pleased  with  myself>  and  quite  over-> 
flowing  aa  it  were  with  the  milk  of 
kindness,  I  am  in  the  best  order  pos- 
sible for  tearing  an  unfortunate  rascal 
of  a  scribbler  all  to  rags.  Nothing 
can  be  a  more  mistaken  idea  than  that 
a  thorough-going,  cut-andp-thrust  sort 
of  a  critic  is  ex  officio  an  ill-natured 
man.  The  poor  devils  who  try.  to  be 
severe,  and  who  grin  as  hideously  as 
if  under  the  impression  of  a  half  pound 
of  Glauber's  salts,  ox  other  diaboUcal 
compost,  while  exercising  the  act  of 
severity,  are,  no  doubt,  suffering  from 
unpleasant  feelings.  They  think,  while 
sticking  in  their  lancet,  generally  as 
blunt  as  the  razor  of  a  barber's  appren- 
tice after  the  forty-fifth  patient  has 
passed  under  his  hands  on  a  Sunday 
morn,  that  they  are  committing  mur- 
der, and  rejoice  in  the  circiunstance, 
like  the  Turpin-like  lads  who  sent  the 
worthy  Weare  on  a  visit  to  an  eminent 
character  in  the  other  world.  There 
are  such  bilious,  yellow-visaged,  un- 
<ler-sized,  gall-bladders  of  devik  ex- 
tant, beyond  doubt — ^mostJy  Whigs, 
of  course.  Just  read  some  of  the  at- 
tacks in  the  Liberal,  and  other  venom- 
ous, spider-like  little  books  on  us,  Kit, 
and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  The 
•tea  lias  soured  on  the  stomachs  of  the 
wheezing  animals  shortly  after  break- 
fast ;  and,  as  they  have  had  no  din- 
ner, the  seventh  cup  of  Bohea  at  the 
evening  potation  has  exasperated  them 
into  an  acidity  quite  irrepressible.  Grod 
help  them  !  I  am  not  at  all  angry  with 
the  poor  vagabonds,  but  sincerel)r  pray 
that  they  may  give  up  the  siraplie 
trade  of  botchol  calumny,  and  take  to 
some  lawful  calling,  in  which  they 
might  cut  a  figure  as  exemplary  men- 


milliners  or  tailors,  commendable  ta 
the  usual  fraction. 

Op  the  contrary,  a  man  in  sound 
health,  well  fed  on  five  meals  a-day, 
supplied  with  wholesome  nutriment^ 
kept  in  proper  exercise  of  miad  or 
body,  or  both,  able  to  take  his  quantum 
of  fluid  from  his  morning  gunof  moiuih* 
tain  dew,  down  to  his  concluding  liba* 
tion  of  cold  punch,  or  hot  toddy,  or  the 
blood  of  Bourdeaux — [[on  state  dayi^ 
and  holidays,  of  course,  for  economy  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  sporting  claret  on  plebeians, 
who  would  not  know  it  from  catsup]]—* 
a  man  who  despises  not  Orinoco^  nor 
scruples  to  dissipate  a  cigar  into  thin 
air^— such  a  man,  I  say,  is  quite  hap^ 
py,  benignant,  and  milky-minded> 
while  dissecting  a  jackass.  He  thinks 
no  more  of  it  than  he  does  of  taldsg 
ofl*  the  thigh  t)f  a  woodcock  after  « 
hearty  dinnet  of  five  courses.  .  In  the 
world  of  everyday  life,  who  is  jc^ier 
than  a  foxrhunter,  more  cheery-spif- 
rited  than  a  fowler,  more  sweet- 
souled  than  an  angler  E  Nobody  at  all. 
The  true  bloody-minded,  blood-snuff- 
ing cannibals,  are  your  fellows  who 
whine  about  the  destruction  of  anim^ 
life,  and  long  for  the  perfectibility  of 
man  by  the  massacre  al  some  millions 
of  his  species.  Such  was  Oswdd-^ 
such  was  Rpbeapierre— such  is——*—* 
We  wage  war  on  vermin — they  are  our 
natursu  prev — and  we  carry  on  the 
massacre— cnase  with  as  much  joca^ 
larity  and  free-heartedness  as  ever  Ce- 
cil Forrester — I  beg  pardon— my  Lonl 
Forrester,  felt,  when  ^ving  a  cheery 
tallyho  at  the  tail  of  tne  best  pack  of 
hounds  in  Leicestershire. 

Therefore,  feelii^,  as  I  do,  such  an 
elation  of  spirits,  I  am  sorry  that  Blue 
and  Yellow  is  such  dull  carrion  this 
quarter.  There  are  scarcely  three  ar- 
ticles in  it  worth  abusing.  It  is  poor 
work  to  be  running  a  drag  after  a  dead 
cat.    You  may  take  in  the  beagles  by 


•  TJiank  you,  Tim,  I  have  no  fancy  to  be  brought  up  before  the  Chief  Justice  in 
Banco  Regis,  on  an  information.     I  shall  pocket  the  name,  if  you  please— C.  N. 
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it^  but  you  can  never  impose  it  on 
yourself  as  a  real  hunt,  no  more  than 
you  can  make  believe  that  Con- 
science, or  Bellamira,  or  Fiddlede- 
devil,  is  a  real  tragedy.  So,  as  I  said 
in  the  first  line  of  my  letter,  I  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  mexpediency  of 
wasting  an  article  on  this  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh.  I  shall  throw  a  few 
remarks  on  it  ofi^my  stomach  in  a  kind 
of  miscellaneous  way,  leaving  you 
quite  at  liberty  to  print  them^  or  keep 
my  MS.  as  fooid  for  your  pipe,  accord- 
ing as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  your 
phantasy. 

The  first  article  is  on  the  Funding 
System,  and  is,  of  course,  full  of  all 
the  usual  humbug  and  jugglery  of 
arithmetical  fanfaronade.  Figures  in 
proper  hands  can  be  brought  to  prove 
anything.  I  own  I  have  not  read  the 
article.  Luckily,  in  turning  over  the 
pages  farther  forward,  I  found  [[p. 
S60]]  it  confessed  that  the  computa- 
tions on  which  the  reviewer  relied 
were  made  by  Mr  Joseph  Hume.  I 
felt  quite  satisfied,  and  read  no  more. 
I  remember  the  adventures  of  that 
eminent  figure-factor  with  Jonathan 
Croker  of  Watling  Street,  John  Wil- 
son Croker  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
others.  I  recollected  inter  alia  his 
having  made  the  agreeable  error  of 
eleven  millions  in  a  sum  of  seventeen, 
and  was  easy  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Review.  There  is 
something  rash — something  intensely 
spoony,  in  fact,  in  the  reviewer's  blab- 
bing on  Hume>  and  exhibiting  him  in 
print. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Joseph 
is  very  well.  It  would  require  talents 
and  patience  superhuman  to  follow  any 
man  through  a  nmze  of  figures,  calcu- 
lated with  seeming  accuracy  down  to 
half  farthings,  embarrassed  by  fifty  in- 
termediate «'  tottles,"  until  they  all 
merge  in  the  grand  "  tottle  of  the  whole." 
The  Opposition  cheer,  of  course, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  Ministerialists 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  At 
last,  up  gets  the  groaning  officer,  whose 
department  it  is  to  refute  Joseph,  and 
in  a  speech  as  yawn-begetting  as 
Hume's  own,  proves  that  every  state- 
ment of  the  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite is  wrong,  humbly  submitting 
to  the  House,  and  offering  to  prove, 
by  respectable  evidence,  if  required,  at 
the  bar,  that  three  times  four  is  no 
more  than  twelve,  and  by  no  means 
nineteen,  much   less  thirty-one,    a« 


stated  by  the  Honourable  Member  lor 
Montrose.  In  reply,  Hume  admits^ 
that  there  is  some  error,  he  belieyes,  ia 
the  details,  but  is  quite  sure  the  prin^ 
ciple  is  correct,  and  withdraws  his  ino« 
tion  for  the  present.  Bennett,  then, 
or  some  person  of  that  ^rade,  rises, 
and  compliments  his  fiiend  on  his 
skill,  and  perseverance  in  hunting  cor- 
ruption to  its  inmost  recesses— and 
the  affair  is  over.  Next  morning,  the 
dirty-faced  papers  refer  their  readerv 
to  the  very  able  and  accurate  sp^di 
of  Mr  Hume  last  night,  and  the  litde 
Whig  journals  throughout  the  pro« 
vinces,  repeat  the  cuckoo  cry  of  "  very 
able— very  able,  indeed — accurate  man 
— ^amazing  industry ;"  and  that  bc»ia-^ 
tiful  body  among  ourselves,  the  Pluck- 
less,  God  bless  mem  !  **  must  admit, 
that,  after  all,  Mr  Hume  is  a  man  c^ 
considerable  talents,  and,  in  reality, 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good."  All 
the  while,  there  are  not  three  lines  in 
the  so  lauded  speech,  which  do  not 
contain  a  pioce  of  blockheadism,  or 
mendacity.    Ainsi  va  le  monde* 

You  may  think  that  I  am  treatii^ 
the  really  important  question  of  the 
Funding  System  too  lightly,  in  resol-* 
ving  it  merely  into  a  disquisition  on 
the  nothingness  of  such  a  numbug  as 
Mr  Hume;  but  if  I  were  called  on 
by  anything  worth  attending  to,  I 
should  speak  differently.  But  I  am 
only  writing  scraps  on  a  scrap-book. 
I  take  it  for  granted^  that  the  article 
of  the  Whig  reviewer — ^for  I  b^  leave 
to  repeat  I  have  not  read  it — shews  us 
how  we  are  ruined  in  consequence  of 
the  anti-whiggosity  of  our  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer;  proving  hap- 
pily— ^though  perhaps  with  a  hungry 
up-snuffing  of  the  distant  feast,  of 
wnich,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  a  Whig's  parta- 
king— ^that  had  the  fifty-headeo,  no- 
brained,  blood- bespattered,  filth-be« 
getting  Juggernaut  of  Whiggery,  been 
the  idol  at  Downing-Street,  England 
would  be  just  now  one  entire  and  per- 
fect chrysolite.  We  too  well  remember 
the  exhibition  of  Lord  Henry  Petty— 
hodie,  my  Lord  Landsdowne— to  be 
taken  in  by  this  cogging  cant.  If  ever 
a  series  of  financial  operations  merit- 
ed full  and  unspanng  measure  of 
contempt,  for  imbecility  and  non- 
sense, mixed  with  outrageous  breach 
of  promise,  \jex.  gr,  the  doubling  of 
the  income  tax,  after  the  whole  pack 
had  been  yelping  in  full  chorus  against 
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its  existenoey  in  the  most  modified 
state,]]  and  shuffling  duplicity  of  le* 
gerdemain,  it  was  merited  by  those 
adopted  in  the  brief — happy  word-~ 
the  orief  administration  of  tne  wretch- 
ed Talents ;  and  if  we  forget  them,  it 
is  only  because  we  are  absorbed  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  more  heinous 
villainies  of  the  faction. 

And«  again,  we  are  too  well  used  to 
hear  of  England's  ruin  in  the  particu- 
lar of  its  funds,  to  be  much  frighten- 
ed. Hume — ^not  exactly  Joseph,  but 
David,  a  man  a  leeile  more  famous- 
some  seventy  years  ago^  pronounced  us 
bankrupt.  Many  have  been  the  simi- 
lar prophecies  since.  In  1796^  Tom 
Paine  proved,  in  a  most  mathematical 
manner^  that  in  twenty  years  from  that 
time,  the  English  funding  svstem 
.  would  be  demolished  totally ;  and  Cob- 
bett  was  so  enraptured  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  demonstration,  that  he,  as 
we  all  know,  disinterred  a  baboon  or 
a  negro,  (I  forget  which,)  and  brought 
over  the  bones  as  the  identical  skeleton 
of  the  brandy-bibbing  advocate  of  the 
Eights  of  Man.  Cobbett  has  since  put 
off  the  date  to  Mav  1822;  on  which 
day  he  was  to  broU  himself  on  a  Grid- 
iron ;  of  which  he  gave  an  accurate 
likeness  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
Blisters,  if  the  bubble  did  not  burst 
•-^if  there  was  not,  as  he  called  it,  a 
puff  out.  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed, 
to  hear  that  he  was  taken  at  his  word ; 
,for  I  could  better  spare  a  better  man. 

Now,  sir,  I  never  despaired  of  the 
stability  of  any  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Before  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  I  said,  and  enforced  my  saying 
by  the  Briti^  argument  of  a  rump 
and  dozen,  that  the  English  fleet  would 
sweep  the  French  and  Spaniards  off  the 
sea.  When  Buonaparte  was  moving 
on  Waterloo,  I  said  he  would  be 
smashed  before  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  that  the  ever-to-be-honour- 
ed flag  of  Old  England  would  wave 
where  the  leopards  of  Harry  the  King 
had  waved  long  ago— over  the  conquer- 
ed walls  of  Paris.  I  was  reminded  of 
'  the  talents  of  Napoleon — ^his  mighty 
marshals — ^his  enthusiastic  soldiers-* 
his  undoubted  knowledge  of  war — ^hia 
well- won  fame  as  a  great  captain  ; — I 
was  assailed  besides  by  the  Jacobin 


slang,  of  which  you  will  see  a  ipeciineii 
in  Hobhouse's  Letters  from  Pans,whicb 
always  sung  defeat  and  disgrace  to 
England,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hoped-for 
approach  of  a  new  mess  of  murder.  I 
made  no  reply — I  merely  offered  the 
wager.    I  said  nothing  against  the  ar^ 
guments,  which  proved,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Sir  Bichard  Philipps,  and  other 
philosophers,  that  we  should  be  over- 
thrown ;  for  I  trusted  in  the  bayonets 
and  the  bottom  of  the  soldiery  that 
VEVEK  was  beaten  in  the  field,  and  the 
honour  and  steadiness  of  officers,  whose 
backs  an  enemy  never  had  seen  in  a 
rout ;  and  disdained  to  argue  on  the 
subject.    That  feeling  do  I  carry  into 
everything  connected  with  my  coun- 
try.  I  trust  in  our  present  ministera; 
not  because  I  care  a  farthing  about  any 
individual  statesman  among  them^  but 
because  I  know  that  any  ministry  put 
forward  to   represent  Tory  feeling, 
must  have  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  their  inmost  hearts ;  and  because  I 
know  also,  that  any  ministry  chosen  hy 
that  party,  which,  with  about  a  dozen 
exceptions,  contains  all  the  intellect, 
in  every  department  of  intellect,  of 
England,  must  have  the  tdents  and 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  guar* 
dianship  and  promotion  of  those  inte- 
rests. The  financial  bark  may  be  tem- 
pest-tost ;  but  lost  it  will  not  be,  while 
in  the  hands  of  our  chancellors.  Feel- 
ing this  as  plainly  as  I  feel  the  goose- 
quill  in  my  fingers,  I  shall  not  bother 
myself  wim  the  first  three -and-forty 
pages  of  the  77th  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.    Sperno  HumuhJu- 
mente  permd.    ^Pardon  the  pun.)    I 
despise  Hume  with  flying  pen,  and  pass 
on.    The  general  fama  against  Jo- 
seph is  not  relieved  bv  the  character  of 
the  Review,  in  which  his  conclusions 
are  adopted  as  infallible.    Do  you  not 
remember  some  of  its  contributors  in 
former  days — Chalmers,  I  believe;  for 
he  used  to  sully  himself  by  dabbling 
in  the  sable  stream,  before  we  fHght- 
ened  him  away,  by  our  execution  of 
the  infidels — gravely  asserting,  and 
arguing,  page  after  pa^e,  on  me  as- 
sertion, tnat  nine-tentns  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  paupers,  support- 
ed by  poor-rates  extorted  from  the 
other  tenth  ?*  This  bedlamite  propoii- 


*  As  this  piece  of  almost  beastly  stupidity  may  appear  incredible  to  those  ivho  have 
forgotten  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Edinburgh — that  is,  of  course,  everybody  except  pro< 
fessional  people  like  oursdvee — ir%  shall  copy  it  verbatim.   In  the  58th  Number  of  thai 
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tion^  which  one  would  think  should 
have  startled  anybody  with  ears  of  any 
length  short  of  a  yard^  was  grounded 
on  the  fact,  that  in  a  year  of  great  dis- 
tress;  900,000  people  were  returned  as 
paupers ;  and  the  reviewer,  with  a 
knowledge  of  division  worthy  of  tlie 
great  Joseph  himself,  discovered,  with 
much  art  and  pains,  that  that  sum  is 
the  tenth  part  of  ten  milHons !  Shade 
of  the  much-injured  Cocker !  what  an 
immensity  of  misery  you  have  escaped, 
by  leaving  the  terrestrial  globe  before 
the  days  of  Whig  computers  ! 

Article  the  second,  on  the  Game  Laws 
—a  set  of  rehashed  jokes,  by  the  reve^ 
rend  jester  of  the  Edinburgh,  Sydney 
Smyth,  who  obviously  is  growing  very 
old — is  appended  to  the  name  of  a  poor 
pamphlet,  (concerning  which,  most 
judiciously,  not  a  word  is  said  in  the 
Review,)  by  the  Honourable  and  Re- 
verend William  Herbert,  the  facetious 
author  of  Helga,  and  other  excellent 
jeux'-d* esprit y  much  lauded  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  highly  patronized 
by  tlie  confectioners.  Let  it  pass.  Fa- 
Uat  quantum.  After  it,  the  third  ar- 
ticle, on  the  intolerable  imposture 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  which  is  need- 
lessly cut  up,  may  waddle.  With  them, 
let  the  sixth  article,  on  Foreign  Wool, 
spun  out  by  some  woolly-brained  Ba- 
laamite,  march  in  company.  And  the 
tenth,  on  Geology,  shall  slumber  un- 
cut by  me. — How  interesting  a  selec- 
tion we  have  hitherto  got  through  ! 

The  fifth  article  is  on  the  pam- 
phlets lately  published  by  the  mem- 


bers of  the  French  royal  family.  That 
the  simple  fact  of  their  bein^  written 
by  persons  of  that  rank,  woiud  suffice 
to  get  them  pretty  roundly  aWsed  by 
the  Whigamore,  was  quite  to  be  ex- 
pected: I  own,  however^  that  I  did 
not  think  he  would  have  had  the  can- 
dour to  avow,  as  he  has  done,  in  the 
very  opening  sentences  of  his  critique, 
the  existence  of  such  a  feeling.     He 
begins,  indeed,  by  a  tirade  against  all 
royal  authors.    But  I  can  assure  this 
reviewer,  that  he  is  very  ill-advised^ 
when  he  thinks  proper  to  do  over  again 
anything  which  Croker  has  alr^j 
handled,  as  every  one  will  confess 
who  will  compare  this  article  with  that 
on  the  same  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly.  It  is  a  poor  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  the  last  page  is  by  a  diffiar- 
cnt  hand  from  the  rest.    And  what  a 
hand!  The  editor  of  the  Duchesae 
D'Angouleme's  Memoirs  leprobates, 
with  proper  gentlemanly  feeling,  an 
indecent  order  made  by  the  viOains 
who  were  in  power  when  the  Bourbon 
ladies  were  in  captivity.    He  justly 
remarks,  that  the  phraseolc^  of  the 
order  is  untranslateable  into  English'; 
on  which  the  reviewer  flies  into  a  pas* 
sion,  and  with  great  good  taste,  pro- 
found regard  for  truth,  and  decorous 
style  of  language,  reminds  us  of  liie 
unhappy  lady — ^unhappy,  because  she 
vras  profligate — who,  for  our  sins,  was 
given  us  as  a  queen.    He  silences,  as 
he  imagines,  the  editor  by  one  woid^ 
*'  Milan.    Talk,  indeed,  of  our  lan- 
guage having  no  name  for  the  act  of 


work,  is  an  article  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Pauperism,  (p.  2G2,  &c  vol.  29,)  and  a 
supplement  to  it,  as  inserted  in  p.  498—501.  In  the  supplement  is  given  an  abstract  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Report  on  the  subject ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  average  of 
paupers  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  amounted  io  940,626.  On  which  the  rt- 
viewer  remarks,  that  ^'  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  taken  from  the  ab- 
stract laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  181 1,  appears  to  have  been  10,150,615  ;  so 
that  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor's  rates,  appears  to  have  heen  9i  in 
each  10  of  the  population  /  //"  The  italics  are  the  reviewer's  own.  "  Such,"  he  adds, 
'^  is  the  extraordinary  picture,  exhibited  on  the  highest  authority,  of  the  richest,  the 
most  industrious,  and  most  moral  population  that  ever  existed.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  whole  amount  occasionally  subsisting  on  public  charity  !  !  ! !"  What  a  thrice- 
double  ass  !  But  the  winding  up  of  the  article  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  self- 
satisfied  blockheadism  ever  exhibited.  "  We,"  quoth  the  wiseacre,  **  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  resume  any  part  of  the  argument  on  this  subject ;  but"  (what  think  you, 
gentle  reader  ?)  *•  shall  end  by  merely  recommending  the  facts'*  (his  own  italics)  "  we 
have  just  abstracted,  to  the  serious  meditation  of  i)ll  whom  they  may  concern."  The 
facts !  Oh  !  the  facts  !  viz.  that  nine  is  more  than  nine-tenths  of  a  hundred  !  Valuable 
facts,  indeed ;  but  just  as  good  as  Hume's  facts,  or  Earl  Grey's  facts,  or  Duke  Bedford's 
facts,  or  Little  Waddington's  facts,  or  Olive  of  Cumberland's  facts,  or  Henry  Brough- 
am's facts  ;  or,  in  short,  the  facts  of  the  whole  worshipful  party.  If  Chalmers,  as  Tim 
suspects,  is  the  person  guilty  of  tliis  stupendous  hetise^  nothing  can  be  said  in  his  de- 
fence, except,  perhaps,  that  he  was  dozuig  at  the  time.  Christian  charity  can  suggest 
no  other  apology. — C.  N. 
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outrage  on  feteale^^delicacy  by  barbar-' 
0U8  treatment— -unmanly  insult— in- 
decent pryings—disguBtmg  exposures 
— ^hired  treachery — suborned  false- 
hood !  Our  language —^  the  tongn& 
spoken  by  the  Kino/^  QThe  vermin 
meant  all  the  insult^  the  venom,  the 
spite  for  that  name— but  with  charac- 
teristic cowardice^  adds,  in  order  to 
give  it  an  air  of  technicality,]]  *'  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  our  coun* 
try,"  p.  108.  What  name  does  the 
writer  of  that  sentence  deserve  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  on  the  tip  of  everybody's 
toncue,  and  I  shall  willingly  leave  my 
readers  to  give  it  utterance. 

Why  roust  these  people  be  continu- 
ally reminding  us  or  the  existence  and 
history  of  the  Queen  ?  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  this  could  do  them  any 
good,  as  an  instrument  to  get  into 
power — ^when  she  was  the  organ  of 
insult  to  the  King— whom,  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  wretched  creature  who  wrote 
this  review  detests — and  when  our  feel- 
ings could  be  annoyed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  exposing  thenroiltiesof  a  daugh- 
ter of  Brunswick,  the  sister  of  him 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  the  mother  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  niece  of 
the  King — I  beg  pardon — the  niece  of 
George  the  Third.  Ql  can't  help 
calMlig  him  the  King — ^I  lived  sixty 
years  under  his  reign:  I  loved  him 
living :  I  honour  him  dead.]]  There 
18  now  no  difference  of  avowed  opinioif 
as  to  her  guilt ;  there  never  was  any 
difference  of  a4:tual  opinion.  The 
Whigs  took  her  up  as  they  would  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  devil  himself,  if 
they  thought  it  would  serve  their  dir- 
ty ends.  Everything  was  done  bjr 
ministers  which  could  be  done,  to 
avoid  unpleasant  and  disgraceful  re- 
sults. A  princely  revenue  was  offered 
her,  if  she  would  stay  abroad  in  scenes 
where  her  debaucheries  could  not  cor- 
rupt English  feeling.  It  was.  rejected. 
Ruffians — I  shall  mention  no  names, 
but  ruffians  they  were — ^went  over  to 
her,  to  inform  her  of  the  then  unhap- 
py state  of  feeling  in  the  London  mob 
— a  mob  always  profligate,  as  must  be 
expected  in  so  huge  and  motley  a  po- 
pulation. The  ditces  mvltiiudinis  mO' 
mised  their  assistance ;  the  hack  law- 
yers pledged  their  brazen  visages  and 
leathern  lungs ;  she  was  herself  reck- 
less. The  altar  of  Belial  is  admirably 
pitched  by  ]Milton,  next  that  of  Mo- 
loch homicide — Lust  hard  by  Hate.  She 
did  not  care  if  she  plunged  all  Eng- 
land in  ))lood,  if  she  could  injure  or 
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insult  her  husband.  With  these  feel- 
ings she  came  over.  Were  ministeni' 
to  suffer  such  a  woman,  so  stigmatised, 
so  marked  out  as  an  object  of  disgrace 
by  the  voice  of  Europe,  to  be  put  at 
the  head  of  our  women,  to  form  a 
dress  circle,  to  give  the  pattern  of  mo- 
rals ?  If  they  did,  they  were  worthy 
of  being  turned  out — turned  out,  do  T 
say? — of  being  kicked  out  under  a 
shower  of  spittle.  There  was  not  a  Tory 
heart  which  did  not  bleed  at  the  neces- 
sity of  exposing  her ;  but  it  was  indis- 
pensible.  The  villainous  Whigs,  who 
never  spared  calumny  against  man  or 
woman,  (see  Peter  Pindar,  Tom 
Moore,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  Old  Bloody,  &c.  &c.) 
found  it  a  fine  blowing  horn  to  sound 
the  impropriety  of  assailing  female  re- 

Eutatiou.  In  point  of  fact,  they  might 
ave  said  the  same,  if  they' were  re- 
tained on  the  side  of  Mrs  Brownrigg, 
the  apprenticide — a  Whig,  by  the  by. 
— who  was  a  murderer,  thougn  a' lady. 
But  that  now,  when  all  is  over,  she 
should  be  brought  forward,  is  an  un- 
called-for piece  of  blackguardism.  Who 
wrote  this  last  page  P  There  is  Den- 
man,  who  on  that  trial  said  in  Greek, 
what,  if  he  had  said  in  English,  h^ 
would  have  been  kicked  out  of  any 
company,  different  from  that  of  a 
brothel — who,  because  the  vulgar  pic- 
tures of  the  Emperor  Nero  represent 
him  as  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  a  tyrant, 
an  incendiary,  and  a  man  stained 
with  revolting  and  unnameable  crime, 
compared,  (in  a  speech,  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  to  blame — the 
only  thing  I  ever  blamed  in  his  con- 
duct in  my  life— for  listening  to  with-- 
out  sending  the  speaker  to  the  Tower,) 
compared,  I  say,  his  King — ^King 
Greorge  the  Fourth — to  that  prince,, 
and  stigmatized  him  by  his  name.  Is 
there  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom 
likely  to  commit  this  filthy  tirade  ?  I 
hope  not.  If  I  thought  Dcnman  could 
write,  three  sentences,  which  would 
pass  muster  in  the  eyes  of  Lindiey 
Murray,  I  should  accuse  him  of  this 
infamous  page  in  the  review.  Drop 
me  a  note,  to  give  your  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

The  article  on  the  Baron  de  Kolli 
poor  work — As  for  the  attacks  on  the 
Chancellor — why,  they  are  merely  pi- 
tiful. It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  seo 
the  Edinburgh  Review  reduced  to  copy 
the  old,  stole,  filthy,  and  refuted  lies 
of  the  Times  or  Chronicle.  You  have 
already  considered,  at  fall  length,  in 
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your  pages^  the  whole  details  of  the 
charges  adduced  against  '«his  eminent 
lawyer,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  my 
again  slaying  the  slain.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  himself  fully  refuted  the 
slanders  rented  against  him  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  when  the 
\alorou8  Whig  who  brought  them  for- 
ward knew  well  his  Lordship  could 
not  answer  him.  As  for  the  arguments 
in  this  Review,  they  are  mere  twaddle 
— as  for  the  facts,  they  are  Whig  facts. 
The  only  answer  they  deserve  is  al- 
ready in  print — a  formula  cut  and  dry 
—which  the  Review  will  remember.* 
I  SAY,  Sir,  that  that  is  false. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  long  on  the 
article  on  our  friend  Blackwood's  Pub- 
lications. It  is  a  poor  thin  criticism, 
in  Jeffrey's  thinnest  style,  and,  God 
knows,  that  is  wretched  enough.  Had 
we  seen  it  in  the  poorest  literary  pe- 
riodical in  the  empire,  it  would  not 
have  amazed  us.  We  should  rather 
have  reprehended  Ebony  for  hiring  so 
shabby  a  scribe  to  puff  his  books. 
Scissars  and  paste  work  make  up  the 
principal  matter  of  the  Review,  and 
the  critical  department  is  naught. 
What  a  wooden-headed  critic  must  not 
he  be,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  style,  discovers  that  Adam  Blair, 
and  Lights  and  Shadows,  were  written 
by  the  same  person  !  Their  style !  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  that  Cobbett's 
last  Register  was  written  by  Jerry  Ben- 
tham—that  the  Flood  of  Thessaly 
came  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron — 
that  Marmion  was  concocted  by  Crabbe 
—any  piece  of  nonsense,  in  short. 
Adam  Blair  is  a  story  of  gloomy  sor- 
row, arising  from  the  indulgence  of 
guilty  passions ;  the  other  is  filled 
with  all  the  gentle  impulses  that  spring 
from  honourable  loves  or  kindly  feel- 
ings, and  even  its  sorrow  and  sin  arc 
marked  by  a  gentleness  of  conception, 
and  language  radically  distinct  from 
the  tempestuous  eloquence  of  Adam 
Blair.  The  one  is  black  £ts  midnight 
at  Martinmas — the  other  glowing  and 
balmy  as  a  dewy  morning  when  the 
sun  in  Taurus  rides. — This  one  asser- 
tion would  damn  any  critique. 

I  am  interrupted.  Treat  this  ar- 
ticle as  you  please,  for  I  can  write  no 
more. 
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Fiiday,  7  o'dock,  a.  m. 

It  was  MuUion  who  called  on  me 
yesterday,  and  hindered  me  from  wri- 
ting. The  worthy,  pbysidan  kept 
me  up  all  night,  discussing  Tuioos 
topics  of  conversation,  and  '*  honui  of 
horn,"  as  Glenfhiin  hath  it.  He 
got  quite  sewed  up  about  one  o'dodc, 
and  is  still  slumbering  away  in  a 
sort  of  comatose  sleep.  I  have  been 
up  this  hour,  sound  as  a  roach.  These 
young  fellows  from  towns,  after  all, 
cannot  keep  it  up  like  us  seasoned  Tea- 
sels, invigoratea  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  I 
shall  occupy  the  couple  of  hours,  which 
wUl  certainly  elapse  before  he  rises,  in 
doing  articles  for  you ;  and  first  I  shall 
tack, a  few  lines  to  this  letter. 

The  doctor  tells  me,  that  in  Edin- 
burgh this  Review  is  very  generally 
considered  quite  a  genteel,  candio, 
amiable,  not-to-be-expected  sort  of 
thing  on  the  part  of  Blue  and  Yellow. 
MulHon  even  dropped  a  hint,  that 
some  conciliatory  matter  or  other 
sho\ild  be  tossed  off  in  Blackwood  in 
return.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this 
nonsense.  There  is  nothing  gentefel 
at  dl  in  the  business.  A  dirty  feel- 
ing— a  Whig  feeling — kept  them  from 
noticing  these  novels  wnen  a  notice 
could  be  supposed  to  be  of  anjr^lfee. 
-r-I  say  supposed  to  be,  for  of  achuU 
use  to  them  a  notice  from  the  Edin^ 
burgh  could  not  be  then  or  now:  At 
last,  when  they  became  part  of  the 
staple  of  our  literature — second  bat  to 
one — when  everybody  had  read  them^ 
and  everybody  had  praised  them— -a 
sense  of  sbame,  of  the  skulking  adeaki- 
ness  in  hanging  back,  came  over  the 
minds  of  the  conductors  of  the  Edin- 
bui^h.  They  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious that  the  true  motives  of  their 
silence  were  appreciated,  and  were 
driven  into  this  Review.  It  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  abuse  them,  and 
praised  they  were  accordingly  in  the 
fashion  you  see. 

The  opening  of  the  article  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  humbugging  pure — I  mean 
where  Jeffrey  tattl^  abdut  the  nation- 
ality of  Scottish  feeling,  and  takes  me- 
rit to  himself  for  abstaining  from  dis- 
playing this  trait  by  panegyrizing  the 
productions  of  Mr  Blackwood's  press. 


•  Apropos,  Lord  B.'s  very  hard  on  a  certain  lawyer,  in  his  13th  Canto  of  the  Don. 

There  was  Parolles  too,  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  his  batdes  to  the  bar 
And  senate ;  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly 

lie  shews  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. — P.  48» 
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If  his  inmost  heart  could  be  seen^  we 
should,  I  am  {nretty  certain,  discover 
that  the  honour  ih^  books  have  con- 
ferred on  our  Scottish  literature  is  quite 
forgotten,  in  the  fact  of  their  beingpro- 
duoed  by  men  hostile  to  Scottish Wnig- 
gery ;  and  that  the  most  scabby  Cock- 
ney libeller  of  Scottish  character,  provi- 
ded he  was  Whig,  would  receive  higher 
meed  of  applause  for  the  dirtiest  efiu- 
skm  of  his  mrty  talents,  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  than  the  most  honoura- 
ble of  the  sons  of  Scotland,  if  holding 
by  the  cause  of  his  country  and  his  Grod, 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  Tories.  I 
have  given  the  real  reason  of  the  Re- 
view, and  I  do  not  thank  him  for  it, 
either  on  account  of  the  authors  of  the 
novels,  or  of  Blackwood.  There  is  no 
use  in  holding  farthing  candles  to  the 
sun.  Mr  Jenrey's  praise  or  blame  is 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  men, 
his  superiors  in  talent  in  every  re- 
spect. Let  his  whigling  admirers,  or 
tne  pluckless  shakers  at  his  autho- 
rity, say  what  they  please, — he  is  but 
a  shallow  article -monger,  who,  by 
one  quackery  or  other,  has  obtained 
the  attention  of  the  public,  so  far  as  to 
be  called  a  smart  clever*  man,  and  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  end  of  every  quar- 
ter. In  our  literature,  he  has  little 
place  even  now — when  defunct,  he 
will  be  remembered  only  by  the  po- 
ring and  industrious  John  Nicholses, 
(honoured  be  the  name,)  of  the  next 
century.  For  such  writers  as  those  in 
hand,  I  anticipate  a  very  different  fate ; 
nay^  more,  I  think  the  very  best  things 
they  have,  as  yet,  written,  far  inferior 
to  what  they  are  capable  of  writing, 
and  what  they  assuredly  will  write. 
Indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  Blackwood 
has  published  no  books  at  all  equal  to 
parts  of  hisMagazine-^that  is  the  book 
of  books.  Pitch  us,  therefore,  compU* 
ments  to  Auld  Clootie* 


One  article  remains,  on  a  subject 
on  which  I  could,  and,  perhaps,  will, 
if  vexed,  write  a  volume— the  cause 
of  the  West  India  Planters.  But  on 
that,  you  have  had  lately  an  ad- 
mirable article,  and  l  shall  not  in- 
trude on  your  columns  now.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  behoves  Parliament 
and  ministers  to  look,  with  a  cautions 
eye,  on  the  whole  concern.  Let  ns 
listen  to  no  pseudo  liberality — no  mock 
philanthropy :  let  us  regard  it  as  it 
interests  our 'brother  subjects  in  the 
West  Indies, — their  prwerty,  andMetr 
rights.  We  have  sufl^red  things  to 
come  to  an  alai^ing  crisis,  and  must 
nerve  ourselves  for  the  result.  I 
impute  ill  designs  to  no  man,  pro- 
fessing zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  slave- 
trade,  except  the  Whigs,  who  avow« 
ediy  have  taken  it  up  as  a  dap- 
trap,  without  caring  for  anything 
but  their  own  aspiration  after  powerj 
but  I  hope  this  great  question  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble bodies,  guided  by  men  who  may 
be  actuated  by  unworthy  motives.  If 
these  men  have  done  what  they  have 
done  through  a  love  of  God  and  man, 
even  though  mischief  may  have  result- 
ed from  their  measures,  yet  shall  their 
motives  have  praise  at  all  times  fVom 
me — but  if  instead  of  piety  and  philan* 
thropy,  views  of  filthy  lucre  be  mix- 
ed up  in  the  business — ^if  traces  of 
bales  of  cotton,  barrels  of  gunpowder, , 
pieces  of  romals,  &c.  &c.  be  found  in 
the  process — great  indeed  is  their  dam- 
nation. Before  another  year  elapses, 
we  shall  hear  more  on  the  subject. 

Mrs  T.  calls  me  to  breakfast.    All 
well  here.     How  is  the  hip  ?    If  poss. 
shall  be  with  you  on  Tuesday.    Givo 
the  enclosed  to  Professor  Leslie. 
Yours  eternally, 

T.  TlCKLXB. 


I  agree  mainly  with  Tim.  Even  in  the  Review,  they  have  let  the 
cloven  foot  shew  forth,  as  a  practised  eye  will  see.  The  indications  are 
trifling,  but  indisputable.  For  instance,  he  begins  his  list  with  the  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,  giving  it,  with  Whig  accuracy,  a  wrong  date,  in  or- 
d^  to  avoid  putting  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  which  was  the  first,  and  is 
in  reality  the  germ,  of  all  that  writer's  best  novels,  at  the  head  of  the 
series,  because  it  originated  in  this  Magazine.  Again,  he  condemns  that 
pleasant  little  book,  the  Steam  Boat,  in  a  lumping  censure — Why  ?  be- 
cause its  stories  were  first  published  in  the  Magazine,  in  which  lie  un- 
derstands \j,  e.  knows  right  well]]  it  originally  appeared.  Moreover,  it 
contains  the  very  good  story  of  Mrs  Ogle  of  Balbogle,  which  is  not  a 
pleasant  recollection  for  somejblk.  For  the  same  reasdn.  Lights  and 
Shadows,  although  bepraised,  are  rather  given  the  go-by ;  because  two 
or  three  of  the  l]«st  of  them  first  appeared  in  this  work — while  Margaret 
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Lyndsay>  who  has  not  the  taint  of  Maga  on  her^  absotuteljrdntWtf 'floMs 
et  tears  from  the  critics'  eyes— Nothing  caff  be  mote  heautiftil  l--^Tlie 
very  blazoning  of  Blackwood's  name,  so  ostentatiously  at  tlie  end  of 
every  book,  is  also  a  display  of  candour;  he  even  put?  it  to  .Hinfl^aii^ 
Gilhaize,  which  was  not  from  the  officina  Ebonensb.     After  aU^  what, 
can  be  more  indicative  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  die 
Edinburgh,  than  the  fact,  that  a  favourable  critique  of  books  public**: 
ed  by  Blackwood  appearing  in  its  pages,  should  have  been  coiiBid«Ted- 
quite  an  unlooked-for  occurrence !     We  should  consider  it  a9  a  gron^ 
afiront  if  it  were  imagined  that  our  criticisms  were  on  the  booksdll&rji 
riot  on  the  book.    If  a  jack-ass  brayed  forth  from  Ebony's  counter^  we 
should  destroy  him  mercilessly — [[we  have  done  so  before]] — ^if  a  man  of 
talent  published  with  Constable  or  anybody  else,  a  full  and  unsparing 
tribute  to  that  talent  should  be  cheerfully  paid,  as  it  has  alivays  been. 
We  were  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  it  were  otherwise.    It  may  be  objected^ 
that  we  seldom  praise  Whig  works — true— for  the  party  is  so  awfiillj 
stupid,  that  they  seldom  give  us  anything  worth  reading.     Bat  Byron^ 
Moore,  Shelly,  Luttrell,  profess  Whiggery,  or  something  as  bad ;  itad 
we  request  our  readers  to  revert  to  our  remarks  on  their  works.    As  for 
bibliopolic  influence  base,  afigo  for  it — ^the  fig  of  Spain. — M.  ODoHERTf. 
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EDITED  BY  LORD  FLANDERh.* 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  this  in«  Reynolds's  Lectures  ;  but  that  of 
teresting  little  book  as  the  most  im-  Gray's  Elegy  was  never  questioned  j 
portant  piece  of  biography  which  has  and  a  Mr  Rogers  has  alWtffs  been  oon^ 
appeared  in  our  time.  As  the  title  sidered  and  esteemed  as  tnc»»autlior  of 
implies,  it  consists  of  the  diurnal  ob-  the  Fleasuies  of  Memory.  What  shall 
servations  of  a  private  gentleman,  of  now  be  thought,  when  we  Itesure  die 
some  style  and  figure  in  Essex — his  public,  that  those  justly  celebrated 
name  was  never  before  heard  of  among  works  were  all  written  by  th^  late  Jd^ 
authors ;  it  is  not  in  Sir.Richard's  Die-  seph  Bnrridge'of  Millford  Hall,  Eaaex'' 
tionary — ^and  yet  his  works  are  in  the  that  Oliver  Groldsmith  and  Saninel 
hands  of  everybody,  and  constitute  the  Rogers,  are  but  two  of  the  nrntiy 
brightest  stars  in  the  literary  galaxy  names  under  which  Mr  BurridgepulH 
of  the  late  reign.  He  was,  without  lished  his  el^ant  and  beautirai  pro- 
question,  the  greatest  genius  of  the  ductions ;  that  Rassdas  was  alao  writ- 
last  century,  but  such  was  his  invin-  ten  by  him,  and  that  he  paid  ten  gnl- 
dble  reluctance  to  be  known  as  an  au-  neas  to  Dr  Johnson,  to  dispoee  of  It 
thor,  that  he  rather  chose  to  see  the  to  the  booksellers  as  his  own  oompo- 
brows  of  others  adorned  by  the  wreaths  sition  ! 

he  had  himself  won,  than  endure  the  Mr  Burridge  insinuates  that  other 
maudlin  compliments  to  which  he  ob-i  members  of  "  The  Club,"  (q«ery.  La- 
served  all  sorts  of  literary  men  sub-  terary  Club?)  were  in  the  practice  6if 
jected.  Never  was  hoax  so  complete  and  hiring  needy  and  obscmre  scholars  to 
perfect  throughout — never  was  the  gul-  father  their  books;  but  be  obwrrety 
lability  of  the  world  so  largely  drawn  that  "  this  is  not  always  safe ;  wben  it 
upon,  nor  its  credulity  so  thorough-  happens  that  the  work  does  not  taln^ 
ly  demonstrated.  Who,  before,  ques-  the  wretches  are  sure  to  blab,  aira 
tioned  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  not  when  it  does,  they  run  away  wttih  tlie 
the  author  of  The  Traveller,  The  De-  praise.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  oib- 
serted  Village,  The  Vicar  of  Wake-  serve  the  inward  tortures  whidb  tWe 
field  ?  Who  suspected  that  Dr  John-  poor  Duke  suffers,  as  often  as  Shcridm 
son's  Tour  to  tne  Hebrides,  was  not  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  tbe 
the  genuine  work  of  the  colossal  Lex-  School  for  Scandal.'f 
icographer?  It  is  true,  that  doubts  The  Duke  here  alluded  tO»  we  be- 
have before  been  surmised  with  re-  lieve,  was  his  late  Grace  of  Devon- 
spect  to  the  authenticity  of  Sir  Joshua  shire,  whose  brilliant  wit  stQl  is  re* 

-' — ■ —  -  •  1 1  -    I       _  ■  I  ■  ^_i^ — '— — 
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raembefed  with  such  delight  in  the 
fashiouable  cirde?-^  The  noble  editor 
ought  to  have  subjoined  a  few  notes 
to  those  passages  where  individuals 
are  thus  spoken  of  without  being  na- 
med ;  we  nope  some  such  key  win  yet 
be  supplied.  In  the  meantime^  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  modesty  of  seques- 
tered genius  at  last  rewarded  with  the 
fame  which  it  ought  always,  to  have 
enjoyed.  We  never  could  before  un- 
derstand how  a  low-born  fellow  like 
Sheridan  should  have  acquired  such  a 
familiar  footing  with  the  aristocratic 
Wliigs,  but  Mr  Burridge  explains  it 
by  the  simple  circumstance  of  Sheri- 
dan, "  when  a  young  man  about 
the  play-houses,  ha%dng  fathered  the 
School  for  Scandal  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire." 

There  are  some  things  in  which  we 
think  Mr  Burridge,  with  all  his  op- 

Eortunities,  must  be  mistaken;  and 
e  evidently  has  committed  a  gross 
anachronism  in  stating  that  Home's 
tragedy  of  Douglas  was  a  juvenile 
work  of  the  Right  Honourable  N.  Van- 
sittart,  the  late  worthy  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  has  confounded 
two  things— ^^  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,"—  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr 
Adam  Smith,  and  not  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  was  the  production  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
early  promise  and  youthful  pen^  That 
Lord  Lauderdale  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Henry  Brougham's 
unknown  work  on  Colonial  Policy,  we 
believe  few  are  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt ; 
but,  when  we  are  called  to  credit  that 
Sir  William  Curtis,  merely  because, 
as  it  would  seem,  he  happens  to  be  a 
biscuit-baker  and  banker,  as  well  as 
baronet,  wrote  those  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Corn  Laws 
and  the  Bullion  question,  which  have 
been  always  ascribed  to  Frank  Homer, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt. — In  the 
first  place,  from  the  well-known  politi- 
cal sentiments  of  the  loyal  alderman,  we 
think  the  thing  prima  facie  improba- 
•ble — he  would  never  have  become  a 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ; 
nor  do  we  think,  had  he  been  .so 
inconsistent  as  to  have  been  willing, 
that  Mr  Jeffrey  would  have  permitted 
any  article  from  his  pen  to  be  inserted. 
When  Mr  Burriugc  speaks  of  die 
wits  with  whom  he  associated,  when 
he  tells  us  of  what  passed  at  "  The 
Club,*'  and  when  he  alludes  to  the  dif- 
ferent neg'otiationi>  with  the  booksell- 
ers for  the  sale  of  his  own  works,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  and  acknowledge. 


that  ail  he  states  is  perfbctly  tnie ;  but 
in  those  thin^  which  took  place  aftw 
he  had  retired  into  thetountry,  qn 
succeeding  to  his  maternal  f^andfii- 
ther's  estate,  by  the  death  of  his  cou- 
sin Sir  Pard  Petersham — ^there  is  not 
the  same  force  of  minute  circumstance^ 
and  his  information  is  manifestly,  in 
many  instances,  incorrect.  Such,  for 
induce,  as  saying  that  Mr  Towal 
Buxton,  a  hale  and  vigorous  brewer, 
"  is  a  poet  of  the  most  refined  sensibi- 
lities, and  is  indeed,  in  piety  and  ad- 
venture, the  very  Thalaba  of  his  .0¥m 
poem,  which,  for  three  hogsheads  of 
entire,  he  persuaded  Mr  Southey  to 
adopt." — We  sincerely  sympathize  in 
the  great  alarm  and  anxiety  with 
which  Mr  Buxton  naturally  looks  for- 
ward to  some  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whereby  Government  is 
to  be  requested  to  use  its  utmost  endea- 
vours to  oblige  all  brewers  of  ale  and 
porter  to  divide  their  profits  with  their 
workmen  ;  but  to  consider  him  as  the 
wild  and  wonderful  Thalaba — we  ho- 
nestly confess  our  inability-r-Besides, 
the  very  idea  of  a  brewer,  with 
a  great  foaming  tankard  of  heavy 
wet  in  his  hand,  going  forth  to  drown 
sorcerers,  is  too  ridiculous — No,  Mr 
Burridge,  we  cannot  swallow  that; 
but  if  Jeremy  Bentham  really  wrote 
the  Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  which  Lord 
Holland  has  been  so  good-natured  as 
to  father,  we  shall  stretch  a  point ;.  at 
the  same  time  we  are  disposed  to 
allow,  that  the  poetical  translations 
may  have  been  from  his  pen.  The 
whole  of  thfit  work,  however,  has  so 
much  of  the  elegance  and  erudition 
peculiar  to  Mr  Jordan  of  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  that  we  are  much  iiv- 
clined  to  ascribe  it  entirely  to  him. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
Mr  Burridge,  in  those  notes  which  re- 
late to  the  history  of  literature  subse- 
quent to  his  departure  from  London, 
is  not  to  be  trusted — ^but  still  his  in^ 
formation  is  occasionally  curious— «nd 
we  admit,  that  some  of  the  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  management  of  our  own 
Magazine,  are  not  withont  foundation. 
It  may  be  that  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  his  great  age ;  time  may 
have  impaired  his  memory  and  ofah> 
scured  his  judgment.  By  a  note  of 
the  10th  of  September,  182»,  it  would 
appear,  he  had  on  that  day  attained 
his  ninety-first  year.  His  noble  bio- 
grapher informs  us,  ihiai  he  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy,  on  the  7th  of 
October  following,  and  that  the  late 
Principal  Taylor  of  Glasgow,  together 
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with  the  celebrated  Dr  Parr,  were  ap-  Was  it  not  by  our  instrumentalitT 
pointed  his  executors,  by  whom,  at  that  the  morose  Byron  hai  nhtringig 
their  joint  solicitation,  his  lordship  was  the  praise  due  to  the  author  of  Be^po, 
induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  pre-  a  poem  which,  it  is  no  longer  neoeaHuy 
paring  "  The  Diary"  for  the  press.  to  concea1,was  from  the  lively  Christiaii 
"  The  custom,"  says  the  editorial  museofMrZachariahM'Auiay? — ^Bnt 
baron,  ''  so  prevalent  during  the  late  did  we  anticipate  that  ever  the  editor  of 
reign,  among  men  of  parts  and  fortune,  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  borrow 
of  publishing  under  fictitious  names,  a  leaf  from  our  hoaxing,  and  so  aeem 
has,  in  our  own  time,  given  way  to  to  fall  in  with  the  erroneous  opinions 
the  anonymous  fashion, which,  though,  of  mankind-^-opinions  which  we  are  in 
morally  speaking,  perhaps  the  more  part  the  source  of  propagating— aa  to 
commendable  of  the  two,  is  yet  ex-  treat  those  works  as  if  ne  t^ras  hefu^in^ 
posed  to  greater  disadvantages*  Sensi-  coals  of  fire  upon  the  guilty  heaoa  of 
ble  and  well-bred  people  know,  when  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  are  oom- 
an  author  withholds  nis  name  from  monly  ascribed  ? — ^We  appeal  to  bim- 
the  title-page  of  his  works,  it  is  an  selfif  he  does  not  believe  that  some  of 
intimation  to  the  world  in  general  his  own  correspondents  had  a  hand  in 
that  he  wishes  not  to  be  addressed  more  than  one  of  them?  We  ask  Henry 
concerning  them.    But  low-bred  and  Cockbum  to  declare  on  his  hoqoor  M 
vulgar  persons,  by  not  understanding  a  gentleman,  whether  or  no  he  did  not 
this,  persecute  tne  poor  anonymous  write  *'  The  Provost  ?"  We  ask  ibe 
either  with  direct  fulsome^  or  aside  Rev.  Mr  Lapsley  of  Carapsie,  that 
strictures."  egregious  Whig,  to  say  whatpart  he  did 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  noble  not  write  in"  Adam  Blair?    A  recent 
editor ;  the  life  of  an  anonymous  au-  elevation  ta  the  bench  alone  detera  us 
thor  would  in  mortal  sufi*erance  be  far  from  hinting  at  the  author  of  the  sweet 
beyond  any  anguish  which  we  who  re-  and  mournful "  Lights  and  Shadows.'* 
vel  in  celebrity,  imd  have  bragged  our-  But  we  look  to  the  ambrosial  ehambery 
selves  into  fame,  can  conceive,  were  it  of  Professor  Sandford  of  Glasgow,  fbr 
not  happily  ordered,  that  there  are  very  an  answer  with  respect  to  ^*  Vale- 
few  viilgar  and  impertinent  persons  in  rius."  Mr  Jefirey  has  judiciously  ab« 
the  world.  And  if  it  should  so  happen  stained  from  saving  an^thinff  of ''  Re* 
in  an  author's  own  time,  that,  like  ginald  Dolton.'     He  mtends  a  semu 
Mr  Burridge,  he  sees  others  enjoving  rate  article.  It  certainly  would  not  be* 
the  honours  and  the  homage  which  come  Armj^Z/'to  speak  favourablT  of  that 
belong  to  himself,  he  has  it  always  in  work ;  and  he  cannot  naturafiv  bave 
his  power  to  come  forward  and  daim  any  desire  not  to  see  it  applauded.  We 
his  right.  have  heard  of  authors  reviewing  their 
The  anonymous  system,  however,  own  books.  We  shall  not  impute  vaj^ 
has  certainly  been  carried  too  far ;  and  thing  so  derogatory  to  the  cbara^ster  of 
we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  permit-  the  Editor  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review.  . 
ting  it  to  grow  to  sudi  a  head.    We  But  to  return  to  "  The  Diwy." 
say  this  the  more  emphaticaUy,  as  we        It  was  our  intention  to  have  given 
observe  a  dexterous  use  made  of  it,  a  few  extracts ;  these^  however^  we 
against  ourselves,  in  the  last  Number  must  for  the  present  postpone^  as  Mr 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  mat-  North  has  informed  ils  that  he  int^4> 
ter  of  universal  renown  with  what  to  begin  the  ensuing  year  with  a  series 
success  we  have  levelled  that  mighty  of  personal  attacks,  under  the  title  of 
and  overweening  journal  to  the  ground.  "  The  Volcano ;"  and,  in  consequsnoe. 
But,  in  a  late  article^  Mr  Jefirey  has  after  due  consideration^  we  have  been 
classed  all  *'  the  bailie's"  novels,  and  induced  to  reserve  them  for  thatpi^er. 
more  than  the  bailie's,  together ;  and.  They  will  come,  perhaps^  with  nose 
without  scarcely  adverting  to  the  ex-  propriety,  in  some  one  of  The  Ero^ 
istenoe  of  our  triiunphant  Maga,  has  tions — ^not  that  they  possess  anytUnig 
spoken  of  them  in  such  a  way,  that  so  particularly  libellous  as  to  raue  the 
many  judidous  persons  consider  it  as  morbid  appetite  of  the  public  to  that 
a  sort  of  handsome  peace-ofiering.  state  of  ecstasy  and  exdtement  which 
Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?   Have  we  not,  some  of  our  juvenile  indiscretions  pro- 
for  the  last  five  years,  been  playing  duced,  such  as  the  Chaldee,  for  exam- 
ofi*.  a  thousand  ingeniGus  and  clever  pie ;  but  still  they  are  not  wi^out  a 
jokes,  ascribing  books  to  different  per-  curric,  particularly  those  wliidi  relate 
sons,  who,  as  all  tl>e  world  knew,  were  to  certain  distinguished  members  of 
utterly  incapable  of  writing  them  ? —  the  English  Bar. 
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WB^STLIAKA^  0«l  AN  HISTORICAL  ACOOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WEXtT« 

LING^  BY  WILLIAM  UTT.* 


Oiir  literature  is  rich  in  British 
Sports^  and  this  admirable  little  volume 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  most 
bang-up  library.  The  author  is  not  only 
perfectly  skilled  in  the  theory  of  wrest- 
ling, but  an  adept  in  its  practice. '  He 
has  contended  with  the  best  men  in 
the  north  of  England — ^that  is^  the 
world,  and  has  thrown,  and  been 
thrown,  with  the  most  diistinguished 
applause.  He  has  not  been  deterred  by 
a  false  shame  from  alluding  ta  his 
own  triumphs  in  the  ring ;  but,  like 
most  persons  of  real  talent,  he  speaks 
modestly  of  his  greatest  achievements, 
and  therein  resembles  Xenophon  and 
Julius  Csesar.  There  is  none  of  that 
bluster  about  William  Litt  which 
there  certainly  was  about  Napoleon 
Buonaparte ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that,  had  he  stood  second 
at  Carlisle  for  the  championship  of  the 
world,  he  would  have  entertained  to- 
wards his  conqueror  none  of  those 
petty  feelings  of  spite  and  envy  with 
which  the  exile  of  Helena  r^arded 
the  victor  of  Waterloo. 

Mr  Litt  is  a  person  in  a  respectable 
rank  of  life,  and  his  character  has,  we 
know,  been  always  consonant  with  his 
condition.  He  is,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  gentleman,  and  his  name, 
**  fiuniliar  as  a  household  word"  all 
over  the  north,  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
and  proof  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  all 
the  statements  in  this  "  wrestler's  ma- 
nual." It  W4s  highly  gratifying  to  the 
thousands  collected  round  the  ring  at 
the  last  grand  northern  meeting,  to  see 
him  honoured  by  the  especial  notice  ef 
the  members  of  the  most  powerful  no- 
ble family  in  England.  He  ought  to 
be,  indeed,  from  what  we  can  learn,  is, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  North,t 
elected  umpire  of  the  wrestling  ring. 
John  Jackson  is  not  more  a  magnum 
et  venerMle.  nomen  in  the  pugilistie 
hemisphere,  than  William  Litt  in  the 
other  half  of  the  gymnastic  world. 
Both  are  as  honest,  upright,  inde- 
pendent Englishmen,  as  ever  floored  or 
threw ;  and  while  either  ring  continues 
to  enclose  such  sterling  characters,  we 


need  not  fear  for  our  country,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  times,  tiihes, 
taxes,  raw  wet  weather,  and  Joae^ 
Hume. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  cold,  dull, 
phlegmatic  character,  (but  for  such  we 
do  not  write,  *'procui,  procul,  estopro" 
fani,")  to  conceive  the  intense  and  pas- 
sionate interest  taken  by  the  wnole 
northern  population  in  this  most  mo- 
ral and  muscular  amusement.  For 
weeks  before  the  great  Carlisle  annual 
contest,  nothing  else  is  talked  of  on 
road,  field,  flood,  foot  or  horseback ; 
we  fear  it  is  thoi^ht  of  even  in  church, 
which  we  r^et  and  condemn ;  and 
in  every  little  comfortable  '^  publit^" 
within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  diame- 
ter, the  home-brewed  quivers  in  the 
glasses  on  the  oaken  table  to  knuckles 
smiting  the  board  in  corroboration -of 
the  claims  to  the  championship,  of  a 
Grahame,  a  Cass,  a  Laugklen,  Solid 
Yaik,  a  Wilson,  or  a  Wightman.  A . 
political  friend  of  ours,  a  staunch  fel- 
low, in  passing  through  to  the  Lakes 
last  autumn,  heard  of  nothing  but  the 
contest  for  the  county,  which  he  had  ' 
understood  would  lie  between  Lord 
Lowther  (the  sitting  member)  and  Mr 
Brougham.  But,  to  his  sore  perplexity, 
he  heard  the  names  of  new  candidates 
to  him  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  on 
meeting  us  at  that  best  of  inns.  White 
Lion,  Bowness,hetoldus,with  a  down- 
cast and  serious  countenance,  that  Lord. 
Lowther  would  be  ousted,  for  that  the 
struggle,  as  far  as  he  could  learn, 
would  ultimately  be  between  Thomas' 
Ford  of  Egremont,  and  William  Ridi^* 
ardson  of  Caldbeck,  men  of  no  land- 
ed property,  and  probably  radicals. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  and  according 
to  our  taste,  (and  both  our  opinion 
and  our  taste  are  found  to  go  a  longer 
way  with  some  people  than  they  aie 
aware  of,)  not  easy,  even  to  the  most 
poetical  and  picturesque  imagination, 
to  create  for  itself  a  more  beautifbl 
sight  than  the  ring  at  Carlisle.  By  al- 
tering one  or  two  words,  (eggs  to  men, 
and  so  forth,)  Mr  Wordsworth's  lines, 
on  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  become  a 


•  VfrTiitehaven  :  Printed  by  R.  Gibson,  26,  King  Street,  1823.    Price  2*. 
f  North  of  England,  our  Contributor  means ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  add  our  own — NoiTii. 
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sensible  enough  exclamation  in  such  a 
case. 


"  See  two  strong  men  are  strugjjling there,* 

Few  visions  have  I  seen  more  fair. 

Or  many  prospects  of  dcli^^ht 

More  pleasing  tlian  that  simple  sight. 


It 


Fifteen  thousand  people  perhaps  are 
there,  all  gazing  anxiously  on  the  can- 
didates for  the  county.  Down  goes 
Cass;  Wightraan  is  the  standing  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  agitation  of  a  thousand 
passions,  a  suppressed  shudder,  and 
an  under  growl,  moves  the  mighty  mul- 
titude like  an  earthquake.  No  savage 
anger,  no  boiling  rage  of  ruined  black 
legs,  no  leering  laughter  of  mercenary 
swells — sights  and  sounds  which,  we 
must  confess,  do  sicken  the  sense  at 
Newmarket  and  Moulsey — ^but  the  vi- 
sible and  audible  movements  of  calm, 
strong,  temperate  English  hearts,  free 
from  all  fear  or  ferocity,  and  swaved 
for  a  few  moments  of  sublime  pathos, 
by  the  power  of  nature,  working  in 
victory  or  defeat. 

We  love  pugilism  and  Pierce  £gan, 
but  in  some  respects  they  must  yield 
the  palm  to  wrestling  and  William 
Litt.  All  sorts  of  arguments,  every- 
thing bearing  the  most  remote  resem- 
blance to  abstract  reasoning,  is  our 
abhorrence,  and,  unless  we  give  up 
reading  the  Edinburgh  Review  entire- 
ly, will  be  our  death.  Therefore  (con- 
found that  Ic^cal-looking  pedant  of  a 
word  with  his  formal  phiz)  we  shall 
not  follow  Mr  Litt  through  his  "  Phi- 
losophical Dissertation  on  Wrestling, 
compared  with  other  amusements  of 
the  present  day ;"  however,  we  have 
read  it,and  prefer  it  infinitely  to  Mac- 
vey  Napier's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Scope 
and  Tendency  of  Lord  Bacon."  Mr 
Litt  seems  more  master  of  his  subject, 
possesses  a  clearer  head  and  style,  is 
less  assuming,  although  with  every 
supposable  reason  to  be  more  so,  and 
brings  to  his  task  a  larger  mass  of 
general  erudition.  If  in  any  point 
he  be  inferior  to  Macvey,  it  is,  we 
think^  in  the  number  of  his  authori- 
ties ;  yet,  no  doubt,  many  readers  will 
prefer  a  writer  who  tells  you  what  he 
knows,  and  has  himself  seen,  to  one 
who  knows  and  has  seen  nothing,  but 
endeavours  to  supply  these  deficiencies 
by  quotations  from  the  sundry  lan- 
guages of  divers  people. 


The  scope  and  tendency  of  Mr  Litt'i 
dissertation  on  the  inductive  pfailoso- 
phy  of  beans  and  bacon,  (truly  expe- 
rimental,) is  to  prove  that  wrestling  is 
superior,  as  a  British  field-sport,  to 
pugilism,  cock-fighting,  horse-racings 
foot-ball,  running,  leaping,  and  siu- 
gle-stick ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
nem,  con  ,  badger-drawing  and  bull- 
baiting.  From  the  little  we  have  said, 
it  may  appear  that  we  are  Littites ;  but 
we  acknowledge  frankly  that  our  opi-« 
nion  remains  wavering  betvreen  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  science  of 
the  Fist,  of  the  Back-hold,  and  of  the 
Quarter-staff;  just  as  our  opinion  has 
long  remained  wavering  between  the 
comparative  merits  of  Poetry,  Paint- 
ing, and  Music.  In  these  six  sciences  we 
excel;  in  pugilism,  a  Spring — inwreat-i 
ling,  a  Tom  Nicholson — in  single-stickp 
a  Wall — in  "  building  the  lofty  rhyme," 
a  i)erfect  Pindar ;  as  a  limner,  Haydon 
yields  to  us  the  title  of  modem  Ra- 
phael ;  and  on  the  violin,  theorbo,  and 
flageolet,  we  succumb  only  to  Bidlan* 
tyne. 

But  although  candour  constrains  us 
to  say  that  "  this  is  a  moot  point,"  Mr 
Litt  has  certainly  established  the  su* 
perior  antiquity  of  his  fiivouritesdenoe. 
Wrestling  seems  to  be  one  of  the  lew 
things  not  borrowed  from  the  Egyp-i 
tians ;  for  says  our  author— 

*"*•  We  find  in  the  32d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  Jacob,  having  passed  his  family  over 
the  brook  Jabbok,  was  left  alooe.  In  its 
history  of  events  at  this  early  period  of  the 
world,  with  a  brevity  commeDSurate  with 
its  high  importance,  the  Bible  minutely 
relates  only  those  particular  OccarrencM 
which  refer  to  some  covenant,  or  promise, 
then  made,  renewed,  or  fulfilled.  It  nar- 
rates facts,  without  commenting  upon  tfaem^ 
Therefore,  although  Jacobus  wrestling  with 
the  Angel  was  too  remarkable  an  incident 
to  be  omitted,  yet  we  are  not  told  in  what 
manner  he  came,  nor  of  any  prdimi&ary 
conversation  or  agreement  between  them. 
It,  however,  appears  very  evident,  that  until 
the  Angd  manifested  his  miraculous  power, 
Jacob  believed  his  opponent  was  a  mere 
mortal  like  himself;  and  on  whichever  side 
the  proposal  originated,  it  was  acceded  to 
by  the  other,  either  as  a  circumstance  not 
unusual,  or  as  an  amicable  amusement, 
which  might  be  practised  witliout  the  least 
infringement  oti  cordiality.  If  it  vras  not 
unusual,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  it 
a  common  diversion  antecedent  to  that  pe- 
riod, and  that  Jacob  was  hhuself  a  scienti- 
fic practiser  of  the  ait  when  he  was  the 


•  In  the  original,  '*  See  five  blue  eggs  are  shining  there,"  &c. 

11 


father  of  a  large  fiunily.  Nay,  we  vuffxi 
even  hiutj  hii  celetdal  opponent  was. him- 
•elf  no  stranger  to  that  athletic  amuBe* 
ment.  If  it  then  had  its  origin,  no  ad- 
mirer of  Uiis  athletic  science  can  wish  fbr 
one  more  andent,  t>r  more  hbnourahle. 
That  the  Patriarch's  antagonist  was  a  be- 
ing of  a  superior  order,  and  sent  by  Divine 
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is  quite  in  the  dasncal  rein  of.  the 
Complete  Angler. 

'*  Having  proved  the  existence  of  tbii 
amusement  at  so  remote  an  era,  it  would' 
be  neither  necessary  nor  important  to  tiace 
the  practise  of  this  art  through  that  period 
of  time  which  intervenes  firom  the  time  of 


authority,  no  Christian  has  ever  yet  dis«.     Jacob,  to  the  formation  of  the  Grecian 


puted.  That  it  was  a  corporeal  struggle, 
or,  hona  Jidt,  a  wrestling  match,  between 
them,  is  universally  admitted.  *  It  cannot 
therefore  be  denied,  that  it  is  either  of  di* 
vine  origin,  or  that  a  Being  more -than 
mortal  has  participated  in  it.  It  is  true, 
many  of  the  commentators  dwell  upon  it 
as  a  spiritttal,  as  well  as  a  corporeal 
struggle.  This  we  are  very  ready  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  we  will  at  the  same  time  con- 
tend, that  instead  of  diminishing,  it  adds 
considerably  to  its  splendour.  An  amuse- 
ment from  which  so  many  inferences  and 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  either 
degrading  or  confined  in  its  nature ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  noble  and  scientific. 

'^  It  is  a  common  and  received  proverb, 
that  ^  A  man  is  known  by  his  works,  and 
a  tree  by  its  fruits.*  Here  then  is  an 
amusement  peculiarly  chosen,  not  only  by 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  but  by  one  better 
and  greater  than  any  man  : — and  if  to 
give  strength  Kadjlrfnness^  combined  with 
quicknets  and  elasticity^  to  the  limbs  ; 
discrimination  and  vigour  to  the  body ; 
coolness  to  the  head,  and  perception  to  the 
mind — the  whole. forming  an  energetic 


republics.  The  blindness  and  wilful  trans- 
gressions of  the  Jews,  and  the  barbarous 
ignorance  of  those  nations  whom  God  per- 
mitted to  chastise  them,  render  their  exer- 
cises a  matter  of  neitlier  curiosity  nor  utility. 
But  when  Greece,  emerging  from  obscurity 
and  ignorance,  began  to  take  the  leiid  in 
civilization,  in  military  knowledge,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  learning  and  sdenoea, 
the  utility  of  Public  Games,  not  only  to 
infuse  a  generous  and  martial  spirit  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  men,  but  to  im- 
prove their  bodily  strength,  was  too  appa- 
rent to  be  neglected.  Accordingly,  we  find 
these  athletic  exercises  not  onty  practised 
and  encouraged  in  each  particular  state, 
but  the  highest  honours  and  rewards  be- 
stowed on  the  victors  at  the  Oljmipic, 
Nemean,  and  other  games,  where  prizes 
were  awarded,  and  contoided  fbr  befnie 
the  whole  nation.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  quote  the  wrestling  match 
of  Hercules  and  Anteus,  or  anythmg  bor- 
dering either  on  the  fabulous  or  miraculous 
stories  incidental  to  the  times  in  which  it 
is  placed ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  prizes  were  contended  Ibr, 
and  oflen  woo,  by  men  distinguished  as 


combination  of  the  whole  power  given  to.     much  by  their  birth,  patriotism,  and  valour, 


man  !  no  exercise  could  have  been  selected 
tending  more  to  exalt  his  character,  and 
from  which  such  typical  illustzations  could 
have  been  deduced  for  his  spiritual  advan- 
tage.—Here  then  we  take  our  stand.— Ad- 
vocates for  any  other  diversion,  be  it  what- 
ever it  may !  can  you  produce  an  origin 
either  so  ancient  or  so  honourable  ?  Men 
of  common  sense,  what  can  you  object  to 
it  ?  Poets  and  lovers,  ye  who  deal  in 
heroics,  and  invoke  ideal  heathen  divini- 
ties I  or  ascribe  to  a  mere  mortal,  like 
yourselves,  the  epithet  angelic !  or  even 
angel  itself !  while  any  proof  you  could 
bring  forward  in  support  of  your  imagi- 
nary divinities  (or  even  the  propriety  of 
using  such  expressions)  would  be  disputed 
.—nay,  condemned !  by  thousands  of  well- 
disposed  Christians : — in  all  that  we  have 
advanced  respecting  Wrestling,  none  but 
heathens  or  atheists  will  attempt  to  con- 
fute." 

Mr  Litt,  we  before  observed,  makes 
no  great  show  of  erudition  ;  but  there 
are  good  schools  in  the  north :  and  our 
author  seems  to  know  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world  just  as  intimately  as 
Izaak  Walton.  The  following  passage 
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as  by  their  skill  in  those  exercises  in  whidi 
it  was  their  pride  to  excd. 

*'  The  influence  of  i^ese  sports  in  ad- 
vandns  Greece,  from  a  few  petty  states  not 
equal  m  extent  of  territory  to  one  half  of 
£ngland  alone,  into-  ^e  most  powethd 
kingdom  at  that  time  in  the  world,  i$  oni- 
versaUy  acknowledged  by  all  historians  and 
comnvsntators  who  have  ever  treated  of  the 
subject.  And  it  is  singular  to  remark^  thiit 
whUe  the  fact  is  admitted  by  all  modem 
legislators,  few  or  none  have  recommended 
an  imitation  of  them." 

Leaving  the  Hebrews  and  theGredn 
without  reluctance^  we  take  a  leap  with 
Mr  Litt  of  a  few  thousand  years  into 
the  ring  of  Longwathby  Mill,  A.  D. 
1778.  That  village,  on  Christmas  or 
New  Year's  Day,  and  Melmerby  on 
Midsummer's  Day,  (both,  we  belieye, 
in  Cumberland,)  were  the  scenes  of 
two  distinguished  annual  coutests.— 
Mr  Litt,  with  that  strange  and  unde- 
fined desire  to  extol  past  times  at  the 
expense  of  the  present,  which  seemi  a 
principle  in  human  nature,  and  makes 
every  man  "  laudator  temporis  aeti,'" 
observes— 
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*'  About  ibrty.five  years  ago,  or  about 
tlic  year  1778,  back-hold  Wrestling  was 
more  practised,  and  in  higher  estimation 
in  that  extent  of  country  which  comprises 
the  borders  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland, 
than  in  any  other  place  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Since  those  days  of  our  fathers, 
great  indeed  is  the  change  effected  in  the 
habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  all  classes 
of  people  throughout  England ;  and  in  no 
part  of  it  more  than  in  the  north.  The 
festivities  of  Christmas,  the  hilarities  of 
sheep-shearing,  and  other  seasons  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  are  now  but  the  mere  shadow 
of  what  they  were,  even  at  the  short  dis- 
tance of  time  we  treat  of.  Though  some 
dainties,  neither  much  known  nor  wanted 
in  those  days,  are  now  in  common  use,  yet 
liome. brewed^  that  soul  and  cementer  of 
good  fellowship,  so  often  spoken  of  in 
raptures  by  the  aged,  has  nearly  disap- 
peared.  At  that  time,  if  money  was  more 
scarce,  ale  was  better  and  cheaper;  and 
pastimes  were  not  only  more  frequent,  but 
enjoyed  with«much  less  care  for  to-morrow. 
Accordingly,  on  the  borders  of  these  coun- 
ties, prizes  of  different  descriptions  were 
frequently  given  to  trestle  for.  Although 
a  belt  was  the  most  usual  prize,  yet  silver 
cups,  leather  breeches,  and  other  things  of 
considerable  value,  accompanied  by  a  belt, 
were  by  no  means  uncommon." 

The  cock  of  the  north  at  this  era 
was  Adam  Dodd,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  were  acquainted  with 
him,  had  won  more  prizes  than  any 
other  man,  either  remembered  at  this 
period,  or  who  has  since  appeared  in 
the  ring.  But  Mr  Litt,  from  the  most 
authentic  accounts  he  has  been  able  to 
collect,  thinks  he  yielded  in  that  re- 
spect to  William  Richardson  of 
Caldbeck,  (now  alive  and  hearty,)  who 
has  gained,  it  is  said,  240  belts,  and 
is,  we  think,  better  entitled  than  old 
Howard  of  Castle-Dacre  himself,  to  the 
cognomen  "  Belted  Will."  Mr  Litt's 
portrait  of  Adam  is,  in  its  way,  quite 
as  good  as  Milton's,  of  his  great  an- 
cestor and  namesake. 

'^  Adam,  though  not  termed  a  hig  one, 
was  yet  far  above  the  middle-size  of  wrest- 
lers. He  was  between  five  feet  ten  and  five 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  weighed  near 
fourteen  stones — ^belonging  to  that  class  in 
which  we  have  elsewhere  stated  the  most 
distinguished  wrestlers  and  pugilists  were 
to  be  found.  He  has  been  described  to  us 
as  a  clean  and  well-built  man,  but  withal 
rather  flattish  bodied,  and  slender  backed, 
for  such  a  distinguished  wrestler ;  this  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  him  from  being  invincible. 
He  was  a  straight  stander,  and  easy  to 
satisfy  with  a  hold  ;  but  the  moment  it 
was  taken,  caper  to  be  at  work,  and  sel- 
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dom  desisted  from  the  attadc  till  the  fall 
was  over.     He  seldom  had  reoourse  to  the 
buttock ;  striking  was  his  forte ;  and  his 
dexterity  and  method  of  parting,  or  what 
is  of^cn  provincially  colled  livering^  (a  con* 
traction  of  dcH-ivrin^,)  liis  man,  wostudi^ 
that  he  seldom  cither  missed  his  object,  or 
went  to  the  ground.  His  favourite  method 
was  the  outside,  and  he  was  partial  to 
feinting  with  one  foot,  and  striking  with 
the  otlier ;  however,  on  striking  out,  he 
often  seconded  the  attack  with  the  foot  he 
feinted  with  ;  and  we  have  heard  it  assert- 
ed he  struck  uncommonly  high.     In  thia 
his  trade  as  a  miller  might  be  advantage- 
ous  to  him.     From  frequoit  practice  ia 
lifting  and  removing  loads  with  his  arma, 
in  winch  tlie  knee  and  foot  are  sometimes 
used  as  auxiliaries,  he  might  have  acquired 
more  strength  in  the  leg  when  striking  out, 
and  felt  less  incommoded  when  balancing 
and  turning  his  man,  than  if  he  hadlbeen 
brought  up  to  almost  any  other  trade.    It 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  or  any  other 
person  at  this  period,  to  enumerate  the 
tithe  of  his  victories.  Suffice  it  to  observe^ 
he  was  the  hero  of  his  day ;  and  at  the 
great  annual  meetings  at  Longwathby  and 
Melmerby.   as  well  as  at  Alston,  often 
threw,  not  only  the  most  noted  wrestlers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  borders  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but  all 
the  dons  from  Yorkshire  and  Northumber- 
land who  came  to  try  their  prowess  with 
him.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert,  or  lead 
any  person  to  suppose,  he  was  not  Ocou 
sionally  thrown ;  for  that  is  a  thing  whidi, 
like  **  time  and  tide,  h^peneth  to  aU 
men  ;"  but  we  believe  we  shall  not  be 
contradicted,  when  we  say  he  ranked  the 
very  first  on  the  list.    He  was  a  remark- 
ably civil  and  peaceable  man  ;  and  his 
conduct  and  character  through  life  accord- 
ed with  these  two  essential  recommenda- 
tions to  respect  and  esteem — ^having  never 
been  called  in  question  on  any  occasion. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  incautiously 
lying  down  to  sleep  upon  the  kiln  i^en 
drying  some  oats,  which  brought  on  an 
illness  that  proved  fatal  a  short  time  after- 
wards, whilst  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  He 
died  about  the  year  1782,  leaving  a  widow 
then  with  child — having  entered  into  the 
connubial  state  not  long  before  his  de- 
cease." 

Then,  too,  flourished  Tom  John- 
ston, now  a  powerful  old  man,  in  the 
employ  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  of  Work- 
ington-Hall. Tom,  '^like  a  true  sports^ 
man,  still  relishes  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  and  actually  carried  off  the  belt 
from  the  ClofHck  at  Workington^  at 
one  of  the  great  meetings  on  Easter 
xTuesday,  when  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age." 

'^  Another  celebrated  hero,  at  the  sune 
period,  was  Thomas  liCe,  who,  we  are  in- 
formed, w  at  this  present  time  a  publican 
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in  Alston.  Lee,  we  have  been  told,  was 
from  the  borders  of  Northumberland,  and 
was  the  unrivalled  cock  of  the  walk  for 
many  mQes  round  him,  both  as  a  wrestler 
and  pagilist.  The  fame  of  Adam  Dodd 
continually  ringing  in  his  ears,  inflamed 
him  with  an  ardent  desire  to  tjy  condu- 
sidns  with  him.  Accordingly,  regarding 
minor  conquests  as  beneath  him,  and  be- 
lieving himself  nearly  invincible,  he  set  off 
in  quest  of  Adam  to  a  meeting  of  such  ce- 
lebrity as  to  insure  the  attendance  of  that 
hero.  We  have  heard  some  assert,  that  it 
was  at  Longwathby,  but  we  have  undoubt- 
ed authority  for  saying  that  it  was  at  Great 
Salkeld  that  these  heroes  first  met.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they 
both  fought  and  wrestled.  The  issue  of  the 
former  contest  was  not  unfavourable  to 
Adam,  although  there  are  many  who  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  only  pugilistic  contest 
in  which  he  was  ever  engag^,  and  that  it 
was  only  to  prevent  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing a  coward  that  Induced  him  to  fight.— 
In  wrestling,  Adam  proved  the  master; 
and  this,  we  are  told,  Lee  is  still  wiUing  to 
acknowledge,  but  entertains  an  opinion 
that  he  was  tlie  better  man  in  the  other 
respect.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Lee  was  a  very  noted  man,  and 
superior  to  his  opponent  in  strength  and 
weight.'* 

But  the  most  celebrated  wrestler^ 
that  the  north,  perhaps,  ever  produced, 
also  flourished  during  this  epoch — the 
Reverend  Abraham  Brown.  Letno 
prim-mouthed  puritan  purfle  up  his 
potatoe-trap  at  this  announcement — a 
Cumberland  curate  is  not  a  bishop.  That 
granted,  every  objection  to  his  trying 
a  fall  is  at  once  removed.  No  doubt, 
when  elevated  to  the  bench,  his.  own 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  the 
propriety  of  quitting  the  ring,  and 
even  of  circumscribing  his  private  prac- 
tice. Some  of  our  own  Scottish  ministers 
are  strong-built  pillars,  and  not  easy 
to  be  pulled  down  ;  and  we  could  men- 
tion several,  by  name,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, and  fifteen  stoners,  whom  we 
would  back  for  a  trifle  against  either 
the  medical  or  legal  profession.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  number  of  powerful 
men  we  ever  saw  enter  a  ring  together, 
was  at  the  Carlisle  race-ground,  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Anno  Domini  1823. 

'^  Bampton  school,  on  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland,  was  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated seminary  in  England  for  turning 
out  good  wrestlers.  It  was  usual  at  that 
period  for  those  designed  for  the  church, 
or  any  learned  profession,  to  frequent 
school  when  grown  up  to  manhood  ;  and  if 
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a  young  man  was  known  to  be  a  Bampton 

scholar,  it  was  considered  conclusive  of  his  , 
being  a  good  wrestler.   Among  those  edu« 
cated  at  this  instructive  seminary,  whose 
genius  led  diem  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  bodily  powers  of  man, 
before  they  were  honoured  with  the  charge 
of  his  more  important  requisites,  was  the 
reverend  and  celebrated  Abraham  Brown, 
whom  we  have  before  alluded  to.    This 
gentleman  was  the  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  records  of  excelling  as  a 
buttocker.    Having  lost  no  time  in  per* 
fecting  himself  in  this  manly  exercise  when 
a  scholar,,  he  fully  maintained  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  very  first  rate  when  acting  in  the 
more  exalted  situations  of  uther  and  schooU 
mo^^^indifierent  places,  and  occasionally 
after  he  became  a  curate.    When  a  very ' 
young  man  he  acquired  great  renown  in 
carrymg  away  a  silver  cup  of  oonsideiable 
value  from  Eamont  Bridge,  which  divides  • 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  which  was  consequently  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  most  noted  wrestling 
country  in  England.    After  his  establi^- 
ment  at  Egremont,  Mr  Brown  had  no  ob-* 
jection,  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  to- 
oblige  any  man  who  felt  extremely  anxioua 
for  a  trial  oi  skill  with  him,  and  in  these 
casual  turn-ups  it  is  said  he  was  never 
vanquished.  Abraham  being  a  man  of  con- ' 
siderable  humour  and  good  nature,  palmed 
himself  more  than  once  as  a  fnend  of  Par- 
son Brown's,  on  men  who,  hearing  of  his 
celebrity,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  try 
a  fall  with  him.    On  such  occasions,  he 
prct^ded  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Parson,  and  assured  them,  that  if  they, 
could  throw  him  easily,  they  would  prove' 
a  match  for  Brown  when  they  met  with  him. 
This  of  course  caused  a  contest ;  and  Mas- 
ter Abraham,  oflter  giving  them  full  satis- 
faction, would  advise  them  to  go  home,  a& 
he  could  assure  them  diey  were  not  able 
to  vanquish  the  Parson.  M^'e  have  heard  him 
assert,  that  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
did  not  weigh  more  than  twelve  stones,, 
but  a  stranger  to  him  in  his  younger  days 
would  have  judged  of  him  very  dinerentlv. 
He  could  not  be  less  than  six  feet  hign,« 
and  when  at  a  proper  age  for  entering  the 
church,  must  have  weighed  fifteen  stones 
at  least.     This  well-known  character  died 
within  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  his  memory  to  observe,  that 
though  occasionally  addicted  to  the  bottle, 
he  preserved  through  life,  both  in  his 
public  and  private  character,  the  regard 
and  esteem,  not  only  of  his  parishioners  in 
general,  but  of  nearly  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him." 

Next  to  the  above  uuconquered 
clergyman  at  this  era,  was  suppoeed 
to  stand  John  Tinian — ^he  and  his 
SODS,  and  brother,  make  up  a  family 
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quite  to  the  taste  of  our  great  Roman- 
cer. 

^^  As  a  wrestler,  boxer,  runner,  leaper, 
cudgel,  and  football  player,  he  never  met 
with  an  equal.  It  was  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  Tinian  to  bear  away  all  the 
three  prizes,— viz.  belt,  hat,  and  gloves, 
from  the  neighbouring  races ;  which  feat 
he  once  performed  at  Penrith,  where  he 
was  totally  unknown,  defeating  in  these 
different  exercises  the  very  best  of  the 
border  heroes.  He  was  about  six  feet  high, 
and  fourteen  stone  weight— an  uncommon- 
ly powerful  and  muscular  man,  regarded 
as  a  desperado,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
cock  of  the  walk  wherever  he  went.  John 
Tinian  is  yet  living,  and  some  of  his  sons 
turned  out  promising  chicks^  though  by  no 
means  equtd  to  the  old  cock.  His  brother 
Job  was  equally  well  known.  Job  was  no 
apology  for  a  man-»standing  about  six  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  weighing  accordingly ! 
was  remarkably  in-knee*d,  and  had  little  of 
an  Adonis  about  him  at  any  time,  but 
more  especially  when,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  he  stripped  off  all  his  clothes^  and 
exposed  himself  to  his  opponetU  in  a  state  of 
nudity.^* 

These  heroes  flourished  '^  on  the 
QUtemsideof  Derwent,"  and ''  we  must 
go  westward  as  far  as  Gosforth^  before 
we  find  another  wrestler  of  such  cele- 
brity^ as  to  entitle  him  to  notice  in 
diese  memoirs." 

*^  In  that  place,  wc  find  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  at  that  period  be- 
tween Derwent  and  Duddon,  in  the  person 
of  John  Woodall,  who  was  brought  up  as 
a  husbandman,  and  succeeded  ms  father 
as  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  Gosforth. 
Woodall,  though  not  the  tallest,  was,  we 
believe,  the  strongest  man  we  have  yet 
noticed.  His  person  was  S3rmmetry  itself, 
he  stood  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  high, 
weighed  upwards  of  sixteen  stones,  and  all 
who  knew  him  agree  in  considering  that 
he  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  west  of 
Cumberland:  As  a  wrestler,  Woodall  was 
tinore  indebted  to  strength  than  science; 
but  he  possessed  the  former  requisite  to 
such  an  uncommon  degree,  that  he  was 
considered  no  unequal  opponent  for  the 
powerful  and  scientific  curate  of  Egre- 
mont.  At  the  King*s  Arms,  in  tliat  place, 
Woodall  exhibited  a  remarkable,  and  ra- 
ther extraordinary  specimen  of  his  prodi- 
gious strength.  Having  been  thrown  for  a 
prize  by  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Carr, 
a  well-known  wrestler,  the  latter,  flushed 
with  his  victory,  began  to  ridicule  Woodall 
on  the  circumstance.  Woodall,  though  a 
very  peaceable  man,  yet  willing  to  turn  the 
laugh  against  Carr,  caught  him  up  in  his 
arms  ai  if  he  had  been  an  infant,  and  hung 
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him  by  his  breeches  waistband  upon  one 
of  the  hooks  in  the  ceiling  !** 

'Thesc^  and  other  mighty  ones  oC  the 
earth,  having  either  resigned  the  reinsy 
or  loosened  the  loins  of  their  empiry, 
or  been  grasped  by  "  The  Wrbst- 
ler/'  rerum  nova  na^citur  ordo,  about 
the  year  1800. 

'^  Advancing  forward  to  a  more  modern 
date,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  cclebrateil  heroes  at  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  preceding  the  year 
1800.    In  doing  so,  we  must  travel  back 
to  Alston  and  its  vicinity,  and  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  the  very  best 
Wrestler  of  his  weight  Cumberland,  or 
even  the  United  Kinj^om,  ever  produced, 
in  the  person  of  James,  alias  Jemmt 
Faw CE  T  T .    Anxious  to  do  ample  justice 
to    the   professional    character   of   every 
Wrestler  whose  name  is  to  be  found  in  our 
pages,  without  detracting  from  the  merited 
renown  of  others,  we  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge Jemmy  must  have  been  the 
most  wonderful  Wrestler,  either  of  his  own, 
or  any  other  time  of  which  we  have  any 
succinct,  or  authentic  account    Jemmy, 
though  yet  living,  is  perfectly  unknown  to 
u8,»-therefore  we  cannot  speak  positively 
as  to  his  weight,  which  we  have  heard  some 
call  ten,  and  others  ten  stone  seven  pounds  f 
but  admitting  he  weighed  eleven  stones,  the 
eleven-stone  man  who  could  bear  away  the 
prize  for  seven  successive  years  firom  the 
most  noted  place  of  meeting,  and  from  the 
acbiowledged  best  Wresders  in  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  mustY^ve  been  a 
Nonpareil  indeed  !  Yet  that  Jemmy  Faw- 
cett  was  the  victor  at  Longwathbj,  the 
most  noted  annual  resort,  not  only  n>r  the 
most  celebrated  border  Wrestlers,  but  from 
Alston  and  twenty  miles  round,  an  eveiy 
Midsummer-day,  does  not  admit  of  the 
least  dispute.   If  Jack  Randall,  the  pngi^ 
list,  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Non- 
pareil, by  beating  men  of  his  own  wei^t, 
and  one  or  two  a  single  stone  heavier ;  what 
would  he  have  been  called  if  he  could  have 
added  to  the  list  of  heroes  he  has  vanquish- 
ed the  names  of  Cribb,  Neate,  and  Spring  ? 
Yet,  granting  he  had  done  so,  he  woidd 
^len  scarcely  nave  had  as  well-merited  a 
dahn  to  the  appdladon  as  Fawcett,  who 
has  thrown  scores  of  heavier  men  than  any 
of  the  three ! !   This  single  fact  more  esta- 
blishes the  superiority,   as  a  scieneet  of 
Wrestling,  over  Pu^Usm,  than  velumes 
filled  with  arguments  on  the  subject  could 
possibly  do.     It  likewise  equally  exposes 
the  folly  of  those  who  call  backmhcUds  a 
mere  trial  of  strength.  Fawcett,  as  we  have 
before  said,  weighed  under,  or  about  de- 
ren  stones,  and  was  about  five  feet  seven 
indies  high,  and  continued  wrestling  occa- 
sionally till  he  was  nearly  fifty  yeais  of 
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age  ;-^  sufficient  proof  (hat  be,  though  a 

slender  man,  and  open  to  all  oomen,  did 

not  consider  Wrestling  as  a  dangeroui 

amusement.    Among-  the  list  of  the  many 

powerful  men  he  threw,  several  entitled  to 

be  dassed  as  first-raters  might  be  produced. 

Nor  was  lus  superiority  over  such  men,  to         _        _  ,,, 

be  attributed  either  to  accident,  or  confined     ler,  was  unfortunately  drowned  by  the  up. 


that  he  stood  upwards  of  six  feet— waif, 
we  should  think,  fourteen  stone  goo^ 
of  prodigious  strength,  not  wanting  in 
activity,  good-tempered  and  brave. 

<«  This  champion,  at  a  considerafc^sub- 
sequent  period  to  his  celebrity  as  a  Wr^st*. 


to  the  circumstance  of  one  trial  only.    We 
contend  that  Fawcett  must  have  been,  and 
•wat^  able  to  throw  many  fburteen-stone  men 
entitled  to  rank  as  first-raters ;  or  to  come 
to  the  mark  at  once, — ^men  ranking  as  high, 
professionally,  as  any  of  Uie  three  Pugi- 
lists alluded  to : — yet  could  Randall,  al- 
though supposed  to  be  the  very  best  Pugi- 
list ever  remembered,  beat  any  of  them  ? 
The  drcnmstance  of  Fawcett  bong  able  to 
throw  fourteen-stone  men,  may  be  said  to 
form  one  exception  to  our  remark,  that  the 
most  superior  Wrestlers  and  Pugilists  will 
be  found  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
stone  weight ;  we  answer,  not  exactly  so. 
We  do  not  think  Fawcett  could  have  thrown 
Adam  Dodd,  Thomas  Nidiolson,  William 
Richardson,  or  some  others  we  could  se- 
lect, in  a  number  of  trials ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  are  sure  the  odds  would  have  been 
against  him  for  a  single  fall ; — but  we  con- 
tend these  selected  Wrestlers  ranked  higher 
in  that  exercise,  than  Cribb,  Neate,  or 
Spring  ever  did  as  Pugilists;  we  would 
compare  them  to  James  Belcher,  or  the 
Game  Chicken,  when  in  their  prime ;  and 
we  presume  no  pugilisiic  amateur  will  say 
Che  latter  Pugilists  were  not  considered  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  present  time,  though 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  rank  as  first- 
raters.    We  must  therefore  condude,  that 
there  is  dther  more  sdence  in  back-hold 
Wrestling,  than  in  Pugilism,  or  that  Faw- 
cett is  much  more  entitled  to  the  appdla- 
tion  of  Nonpareil  than  RandalL    Jemmy 
was  partial  to  getting  his  left  side  into  ac- 
tion and  striking  from  that  position.    It 
is  hot  consistent  with  the  limited  nature 
of  this  work  to  dwdl  longer  on  the  merits 
of  this  truly  celebrated  Wrestler,  any  fur- 
ther than  to  remark,  that  Swaledale,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  his  latest  ex- 
ploits, and  in  which  place  we  believe  he  is 
still  living.'* 

And  here  Mr  Litt  pronounces  a 
well-deserved  eulogy  on  our  poor  friend 
John  Babrow,  wnom  he  justly  caUs, 
*'  the  most  renowned  wrestler  in  West- 
moreland at  this  period."  He  was  not 
a  Cumberland  man,  as  Mr  Litt  has 
heard — and  he  lived  at  Bowness,  Win- 
dermere. "  He  was,"  says  Mr  Litt, 
''  considered  by  many  a  match  for  any 
man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to  him  it  is 
said  Richardson  of  Caldbeck,  (^  whom, 
henceforth,  let  the  nations  call  Belted 
Will,')  was  indebted  for  his  favourite 
method  of  striking  inside."   We  add. 


setting  of  a  boat  on  Windermere  Lake.  It 
was  rather  remarkable  that  Barrow,. the 
only  person  lost  by  the  aoddent,  was  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  the  only  person  in 
the  boat  who  could  swim.  The  accadent 
happening  at  a  place  of  no  considerable 
depth,  his  foot  dmer  stuck  fast  m  th^  mud, 
or  getting  entangled  in  some  excrescence 
attached  to  the  bottom,  he  never  rose  to 
tiie  surface  of  the  water,  and  oonsequoitly 
perished  before  he  could  be  reUeved.*' 

This  account  is  inaccurate.  John 
Barrow  could  not  swim,  and  the  acci<« 
dent  happened  in  deep  water.  He  and 
some  others  nvere  trying  a  new  boat, 
which  he  had  built,  the  sheet  of  the 
main-sail  was  belayed,  and  the  party 
were  both  rowing  and  sailing.  A  flaw 
of  wind  struck  her,  and  the  oars  to  lee- 
ward being  in  the  water,  the  boat  unset, 
and  poor  John  disappeared.  The  ooat 
did  not  sink  ;  imd'  two  servant-girls, 
who  had  seen  the  acddent,  rowed  ftosa 
Bell-grange,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  ' 
other  men.  This  we  ouradTes  Baw, 
The  body  was  not  found  for  some  days. 
So  much  about  the  untimely  fate  m  a 
great  wrestler,  and  a  good  man ! 

Passing  over  John  and  Joseph  Tin^ 
ian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hohn  Cultram, 
the  Halls  of  Alston,  who  were  lon^ 
the  Dons  of  EUenborough,  Gilcrux, 
and  the  adjacent  country ;  the  brothers 
Allison  of  Cockermoutn,  and  the  Re- 
verend Osborne  Littleton  of  Butter* 
mere,  *'  who,  previous  to  his  entry  in- 
to orders,  was  the  best  Wrestler  with- 
in many  miles  of  Whitehaven  ;"  we 
shall,  with  Mr  Litt,  attend  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Westmoreland  militia,  in 
that  town,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

'^  In  this  regiment  were  several  odebra- 
ted  Wrestlers,  among  whom  we  wiQ  parti- 
cularize the  two  whose  names  became  moat 
*  familiar  in  men's  mouths*  during  the  time 
the  regiment  remained  at  Whitehaven. 
These  were  Philip  Stephenson  and 
Thomas  Maboe.  Philip  was  a  strong- 
built  muscular  man,  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  and  must  have  wdghed  up- 
wards of  fourteen  stones.  His  fame  as  a 
Wresder  ran  before  him, — ^his  officers  were 
ready  to  back  him  to  any  amount  against 
any  man  in  the  kingdom, — and  in  isct, 
during  his  residence  here  as  a  soldier,  he 
certainly  was  the  most  prominent  hero  on 
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the  list.  Philip  was  a  straight  standcr,  and 
extreme])'  ditHcult  to  move  from  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  tliis,  more  than  any  other  quali- 
fication, constituted  his  excellence  as  a 
Wrestler.  His  great  practice  had  rendered 
him  nearly  perfect  in  that  point,  and  made 
him  very  quick  in  availing  himself  of  any 
advantage  that  presented  itself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  made  by 
his  opponents.  IVladge,  on  the  contrary, 
might  be  called  a  light  weight,  but  was  u 
most  excellent  outside  striker.  Among  the 
neighbouring  Wrestlers  who  endeavoured 
to  dispute  the  palm  of  superiority  with 
these  military  champions,  the  Egremothi- 
ans  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The  most 
noted  of  these  were  William  Eilbeck,  a 
stone  mason,  William  Ponsonby,  a  but- 
cher, and  the  two  Roberts,  Joe  and  Peter. 
Few  likelier  men  than  Kilbeck  for  a  Wrest- 
ler 'are  to  be  found  ;  he  possessed  length, 
strength,  and  weight ;  was  confident  of  his 
own  powers,  and  a  good  outside  striker. 
Ponsonby  was  tlie  best  and  cleanest  outside 
striker  ever  known  in  the  west  of  Cumber- 
land, and  was  by  no  means  a  little  one,  be- 
ing not  far  from  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
and  weighing  near  fourteen  stones.  Pon- 
sonby much  resembled  Adam  Dodd  as  a 
Wrestler,  and  was  unquestionably  a  very 
first-rate,  but  at  that  time  was  considered 
something  on  the  decline.  The  Roberts 
were  something  less  than  Ponsonby,  but 
Joe  was  considered  nearly  as  dangerous  a 
customer  to  get  rid  of ;  being  extremely 
ready,  and  as  well  up  to  every  manoeuvre 
how  to  get  the  best  of  it,  as  any  man  in 
the  kingdom.  However,  after  various  trials, 
the  red-coats  proved  the  masters.  Intem- 
perance had  produced  its  usual  effects  upon 
Ponsonby,  Eilbeck  could  not  force  Philip 
from  his  position,  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
Roberts  failed  when  opposed  to  the  supe- 
rior weight  and  tactics  of  the  soldier.  The 
only  reverse  the  military  experienced,  was 
at  Saint  Bees  Moor  during  the  annual 
races.  Stcphenson^s  officers  were  somewhat 
noisy  respecting  his  great  capabilities,  when 
a  friendly  wager  was  offered  them  to  pro- 
duce a  man  on  the  ground  to  wrestle  him 
a  single  fall.  The  offer  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  Philip,  eager  to  be  at  work, 
soon  appeared  in  the  ring  fully  prepared 
for  action,  and  anxiously  expecting  his  op- 
ponent. After  waiting  some  time,  Pon- 
sonby, the  man  selected  for  the  trial,  en- 
tered to  him,  rather  the  worse,  or  probably 
tlie  better,  for  the  '  water  of  life,'  which 
had  been  plentifully  administered  to  him  ; 
but  no  solicitations  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  strip.  Fully  satisfied  that  if  he  won  the 
fall  it  must  be  without  loss  of  time,  he 
chose  to  decide  the  business  with  his  clothes 
on.  The  quickness  and  impetuosity  of  Pon- 
sonby's  attack  carried  all  before  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  boasted  guard  of  the  sol- 
dier, his  neck  and  shoulders  instantly  ex- 
changed situations  with  his  feet.  Philip 
was  up  in  a  moment  and  anxious  for  an- 


other  trial,  but  Ponsonby  was  not  to  be  had, 
his  inenda  had  carried  him  ofi^  in  triumph, 
and  Philip  was  obliged  to  wait  for  another 
opportunity  of  balancing  accounts  with 
hmi.  The  last  meeting  between  the  West- 
moreland militia  and  the  E{,  emothians  was 
at  Bigrig  31oor,  a  place  nearly  equtdistant 
from  Whitehaven  and  Egremont ;  and  this, 
we  well  remember,  was  the  first  prize  we 
ever  saw  wrestled  for.  Philip  had  his  re- 
venge on  Ponsonby,  and  finally  threw  £il. 
beck,  who  in  the  course  of  the  wrestling 
threw  Madge.  After  the  disbanding  of  the 
militia,  Philip  and  Madge  both  returned 
to  Whitehaven,  where  Madge  still  remains* 
being  employed  as  a  top-man  about  the 
collieries.  Stephenson  likewise  remained 
in  the  neighbourhood  many  years,  and 
wrought  at  his  trade,  which  was  a  mason 
or  waller.  Philip  often  exhibited  in  the 
ring  after  his  return,  but  the  toldier  Philip 
and  the  mason  Philip  seemed  two  very  difo 
ferent  persons.  His  most  formidable  traits 
were  undoubtedly  gone,  and  he  was  fre« 
quently  thrown  by  men  very  far  inferior 
to  those  he  had  before  vanquished.  He 
continued  wrestling  occasionally,  till  we 
who  had  regarded  him  with  admiration 
when  a  mere  lad,  once  or  twice  met  him  in 
the  ring,  when  ranking  higher  on  the  liitt 
than  any  man  he  had  previously  encoun- 
tered:— the  result  need  not  be  told,  for 
such  are  the  dianges  of  a  few  years  I" 

Stars  rose  and  set^  of  whom  our 
astronomer  names  John  Blackstock^  J. 
Wilkinson^  both  millers  from  the  bor- 
der of  the  Holm ;  John  Stainton,-  whose 
beams  were  not  easily  shorn;  Jacob 
Fletcher  of  Mockcrkin ;  Henry  Dixon 
and  Joseph  Bushby.  ''  In  pursuing 
the  above  progressive  clue  of  wrest- 
ling," savs  Mr  Litt,  *'  we  have  got 
within  tne  limits  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  are  consequently  ap- 
proaching THE  GREAT  ERA  OF  TH£ 

Carlisle  Wrestling  in  1809."  But 
first  he  must,  to  render  his  historical 
work  complete^  narrate  contests  decided 
in  some  other  rings. — Quorum  pars 
magnafuiU 

^^  For  three  or  four  successive  years  there 
were  public  bridals  at  Lorton,  which  oc- 
casioned the  attendance  of  many  celebrated 
Wrestlers  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  first  of  these  wc  will  noUce  was 
in  the  year  1806  ;  the  last  fall  was  dispu- 
ted between  Jacob  Fletcher  of  Mockerkin, 
and  William  Armstrong  of  TaHentire. 
The  latter  was  an  excellent  Wrestler,  but 
near  three  stones  lighter  than  his  opponent, 
and  as  many  inches  shorter.  He  was  par- 
ticularly good  at  striking  inside  with  the 
left  leg,  and  on  this  occasion  was  consi- 
dered to  have  the  best  of  the  fall  in  ques- 
tion. Fletcher,  however,  refused  to  give 
ir  u|),  and  in  tlic  course  of  the  evening  both 
portit.>s  t*.<rrccd  tu  decide  the  matter  by  an- 


other  trial ;  when,  after  a  weU-oontested 
struggle,  die^thrce  great  advantages  of 
length,  weight,  and  strength  prevailed, 
imd  Fletcher  was  declared  ue  conqueror. 
Fletcher  was  a  very  quiet  and  well-be* 
haved  man,  an  «-  if  not  diversified  in  action, 
was  so  well  versed  in  the  science,  that  we 
have  heard  him  assert  h^  was  never  van- 
quished in  a  number  of  trials,  and  never 
wrestled  a  disputed  fall  over  again  without 
winning  it.  In  wrestling  through  the  ring 
on  that  day,  he  threw  that  truly  formidable 
character,  Thomas  Bell,  for  some  time  a 
schoolmaster  at  Bassenthwaite,  and  after- 
wards at  Keswick.  Bell  at  that  period 
ranked  higher  as  a  Wrestler,  and  we  be- 
lieve as  a  Boxer,  than  any  man  in  the  two 
countries.  In  him  were  united  all  the  qua* 
lifications  which  constitute  a  finished  Wrest* 
ler,  or  Pugilist.  He  possessed  youth, 
length,  strength,  courage,  activity,  and 
science,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
hero  of  that,  or  any  other  time  of  modem 
date ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  county,  he  would  have  shone 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  the  si- 
tuation he  then  filled,  he  was  considered  a 
very  good  scholar,  but  at  times,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  deviated  from  that 
propriety  of  conduct  always  expected  from 
those  in  his  situation.  We  have  the  great- 
est reason  to  believe  he  was  the  master  of 
Richardson  of  Caldbeck,  then  in  his  prime, 
and  whom  he  resembled  in  his  manner  of 
wrestling,  the  inside  being  his  favourite 
aim.  Soon  after  the  period  alluded  to,  Bell 
emigrated  to  America,  where,  we  have  been 
informed,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  comfortably.  In  this  contest  with 
Fletcher,  whom,  at  a  previous  period,  he 
had  thrown  with  case,  he  went  down  when 
making  play.  Of  one  or  two  succeeding 
trials  which  Fletcher  acceded  to  for  mutual 
accommodation,  we  cannot  speak  decisive- 
ly ;  we  have  heard  them  very  differently  re- 
presented, some  affirming  Fletcher  had  not 
the  least  chance,  and  others,  among  whom 
maybe  enumerated  Fletcher  himself,  main- 
tain that  he  had  none  the  worst  of  them. 

•*  In  the  following  year,  namely,  1807,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Wrest- 
lers, from  different  parts  of  the  county,  en- 
tered the  ring  to  contend  for  a  very  hand- 
some belt,  with  plated  buckles  and  sliders. 
The  same  William  Armstrong  who  con- 
tested the  last  fall  with  Jacob  Fletcher  the 
preceding  year,  again  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion.  He  wrestled  through 
the  ring  with  much  eclat,  and,  though  van- 
■  quished  by  us  for  the  prize,  he  lost  no  lau- 
rels in  that  contest,  contending  for  victory 
to  the  last ;  and,  though  the  advantages 
might  certainly  be  considered  against  him, 
he  was  hot  disposed  of  without  difficulty. 
This  was  the  only  time  we  ever  wrestled, 
or  witnessed  wrcsding,  at  Lorton ;  and  the 
well  known  John  Brownrigg,  of  Patter- 
dale,  was  the  first  man  we  threw.  Brown- 
rigg was  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew 
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him  to  be  an  eKodleDt  Wresdor^  aiidWM 
tnore  particularly  known  for  being  theoon* 
queror  of  George  Stamper,  of  Newlanda,  a 
very  powerful  man,  and  the  only  Wrestler, 
we  believe,  who  ever  vanquished  botli  Tho« 
mas  Nicholson  and  WiUiam  RichardaoDy 
without  being  at  some  future  time  defeated 
by  them.  Brownrigg  was  about  the  size  of 
William  Armstrong,  and,  consequently, 
on  encountering  us,  the  advantages  of 
length  and  strength  were  against  him.-  This 
well-known  Wrestler  died  some  time  ago. 
"  We  will  not  dwell  much  upon  the 
numerous  meetings  in  this  vicinity  in  which 
we  ourselves  played  the  first  fiddle.  Wc 
shall  only  observe,  that  in  1808,  Blake 
Fell  races,  which  had  laid  dormant  for  ma- 
ny years,  were  revived ;  and  the  weather 
proving  favourable,  they  were  well  attend- 
ed. Having  carried  off"  the  prize  with  much 
ease  the  first  day,  a  most  determined  op- 
position, often  spoken  of,  was  contrived 
against  the  ensuing  day.  The  writer,'  with 
considerable  adroitness,  managed  to  call  in 
against  us,  successively,  no  less  than  gexfen 
of  the  best  Wrestlers  upon  the  ground, 
among  whom  were  Joseph  Bushby,  of 
Mockerkin,  and  the  two  best  of  the  younger 
Tinians,  John  and  Joseph.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  deep-laid  scheme,  their  opposition 
proved  of  no  avail,  as  none  of  these  select- 
ed champions  appeared  to  have  the  least 
chance  of  arresting  our  career  of  victory. 
We  have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  best 
wrestling  in  the  west  of  Cumberland  was 
on  Arlecdon  Moor,  where  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  prizes  were  given  every 
year ;  one  of  them,  for  a  number  of  years, 
amounting  to  two  guineas.  On  that  Moor 
we  were  never  thrown  from  the  year  1806 
to  the  year  1815 ;  during  which  time  we 
either  won,  or  could  have  won,  all  the 
prizes,  if  we  except  one  carried  ofi^  by 
William  Mackereth,  of  Cockermoutb,  in 
1814  ;  for  which  we  did  not  wrestle ;  there- 
fore how  that  event  might  have  terminated, 
can  remain  matter  of  opinion  only.  How^ 
'  ever,  independent  of  that  circumstance,  the 
multiplicity  of  our  victories  there,-  sufiici- 
ently  evince,  that,  although  we  were  some- 
times thrown  in  the  west  of  Cumberland, 
our  being  so  was  more  owing  to  careless- 
ness, or  accident,  than  to  any  superiority, 
or  even  equaiity,  of  those  who  threw  us.** 

Mr  Litt  then  takes  a  trip  to  West- 
moreland, and  gives  a  short,  spirited, 
and  accurate  account  of  three  Amble- 
side meetings,  1809,  1810,  and  1811. 
We  were  ourselves  present  on  those 
occasions,  and  IMr  Litt  is  right  to  an 
iota.  His  narrative  here,  and  indeed 
throughout,  is  equal  to  that  of  Mr 
Southey,  in  bis  History  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  we  defy  the  Quarterly  to 
deny  it. 

"  Among  the  competitors  collected  to 
contend  for  this  liberal  prize,  was  Thomas 
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Nicholson  of  Threlkeld,  in  Cumberiand, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  provincial  reputa- 
tion. We  say  provincial^  because  it  was 
previous  to  what  might  be  termed  his  at- 
tainment of  the  comparative  vietropoHian 
stamp  by  his  repeated  victories  at  Carlisle. 
Nicholson  was  the  winner  of  this  prize, 
throwing  a  distinguished  Wrestler  of  the 
name  of  Dixon,  and  the  two  well-known 
Wrestlers,  Rowland  and  John  Long.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  that  impartiality  which 
ought  to  be  tlie  invariable  maxim  of  every 
historical  writer  to  observe,  that  there  wercj 
andi/ci  arc,  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Amble- 
mde  that  witnessed  the  contest,  who  posi- 
tively affirm  he  hod  no  right  to  it.  Their 
opinion  is  that  he  was  thrown  by  J.  Dixon, 
(a  brother  to  the  Dixon  he  threw,)  a  Wrest* 
ler  of  no  celebrity.  It  appears,  however, 
that  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  stewards, 
that  the  fall  in  question  was  considered  not 
fair,  as  they  decided  for  another  trial.  This, 
Dixon,  conscious  of  his  inferiority,  declined, 
and  consequently  Nicholson  was  declared 
the  stander,  and  was  the  ultimate  victor. 
Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
prize,  the  competitors  were  not  numerous, 
and  the  contests  between  Nicholson  and  the 
two  Longs  were  considered  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  day.** 

This  contest  was  decided  in  the 
little  field  on  the  margin  of  Winder- 
mere, close  to  the  turnpike-gate^  with- 
in a  mile  of  Amblesiae.  There  was 
a  regatta  on  the  lake  that  forenoon ; 
and  many  pleasure-boats  bedecked 
with  flags  lay  at  anchor,  close  off 
shore,  during  the  match.  The  day  was 
bright  and  airy,  and  none  present  at 
that  scene  will  ever  forget  it.  We  thus 
localize  it  for  the  sake  of  posterity.  In 
this  same  pastoral  fleld,  did  the  shep- 
herds of  the  north  contend  for  a  belt, 
five  guineas,  and  a  tobacco-pipe^  the 
year  following. 

<<  In  the  year  1810,  the  patrons  of  the 
Ambleside  wrestling  disseminated  hand- 
bills all  over  the  country,  to  announce 
that  a  belt  of  considerable  value,  and  five 
guineas,  would  be  given  to  wrestle  for  at 
their  annual  sports  at  the  head  of  Win- 
dermere Lake.  The  competitors,  how- 
ever, did  not  exceed  sixteen  couple,  one 
half  of  whom  were  merely  nominal.  At 
this  meeting  we  were  present,  as  were 
Thomas  and  John  Nicholson,  and  Joseph 
Slack  from  Blencow ;  all  of  course  from 
Cumberland.  The  Westmoreland  com- 
petitors were  the  same  Nicholson  had 
vanquished  the  preceding  year,  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  Chapman,  a  Bampton 
man,  and  Miles  Dixon,  a  brother  to  the 
two  111  ready  noticed  ih  the  year  1809. 
John  Nicholson  was  thrown  by  Rowland 
Long,  but  both  he  and  his  brother  were 
again  thrown  by  T.  Nirholson.  Chapman 


CBee. 

WM  defeated  both  for  the  prise  and  a  nib- 
sequent  wager  by  Slack,  who  laid  down 
to  T.  Nicholson ;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
Miles  Dixon  threw  us,  and  finally  Nichol- 
son. The  circumstance  of  Dixon  throw- 
ing two  of  the  very  first  Cumberland 
Wrestlers,  was  certainly  an  unexpected 
one,  although  he  was  a  stone  heavier 
than  either.  Nicholson  was  no  ttrapger 
to  him,  as  they  had  had  frequent  trials  to- 
gether, and  Dixon  was  consequently  no 
stranger  to  his  opponent's  superiority; 
while  Nicholson's  knowledge  of  that£ut» 
in  this  instance  contributed  to  his  defeat^ 
by  rendering  him  careless  respecting  his 
hold,  as,  through  lus  negligence  in  that 
point,  Dixon  took  him  from  the  ground, 
and  twisted  him  down  without  a  single 
struggle.  As  for  ourselves,  we  contend 
that  Dixon  derived  no  honour  from  the 
result  of  the  contest  between  us,  as  he 
had  a  firm  hold  of  the  viraistband  of  the 
breeches  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
wrestle.  Notwithstanding  this  incalcu- 
lable advantage,  the  result  was  for  some 
time  extremely  dubious.  In  short,  we 
will  aver  that  we  had  such  manifest  mu 
fair  play  as  reflected  disgrace  upon  those 
who  should  have  been  the  umpires  on  the 
occasion,  as  we  several  times  desired  him 
to  quit  his  /told  cf  our  breecheSf  and  do  de- 
clare, that,  to  the  best  of  our  belief  that 
circumstance  alone  prevented  ua  from 
throwing  him.  After  the  victory  was  de- 
cided, both  Dixon  and  his  friends  refiued 
to  accept  of  tivo  guineas  to  one  for  a  single 
trial  only." 

We  remember  Mr  Litt  most  dis- 
tinctly, a  tall,  straight^  handsome^  re- 
spectable, milcl-loddng^  wellfdrassed 
man.  If  we  mistake  not^  he  wrestled 
in  top-boots,  a  fashion  we  cannot  m- 
prove,  notwithstanding  the  example 
of  the  Grecian  heroes,  and  our  friend 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Truly  sorry  are 
we  to  think  that  anything  like  foul 
play  should  have  occurred  to  him ;  but 
we  declare,  on  our  word  of  honour, 
that  the  circumstance  was  unknown  to 
us  and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  who, 
although  we  were  not  umpire^  (M. 
Canon  and  Johnny  Harrison  acted  in 
that  capacity,  along  with  a  third  old 
Trojan,  whose  name  we  foiget,)  wonid 
certainiv  have  ordered  another  Try. 
On  such  occasions  some  little  confu- 
sion is  apt  to  occur,  espedally  at  a 
meeting  then  only  two  years  old,  and 
of  whicn  the  directors  were,  no  donbt^ 
somewhat  raw.  Mr  Litt  himself^  in 
that  portion  of  his  work  wliicji  he  calls 
"  Tne  Basis,"  most  judiciously  ob- 
serves, '^  that  the  circumstance  of  £a- 
king  hold,  while  it  is  the  most  frequent 
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canse  of  disscxksion  among  wretdefpy 
is>  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult 
iir  an  impartial  spectator,  or  umpire, 
to  fonn  acorrect  and  decisive  judgment 
upon."  We  therefore  throw  ourselves 
on  Mr  Litt's  candour;  and  we  feel 
assured,  that  he  will  pardon  us  for 
any  unintentional  oversight  on  that 
important  day.  Whether  Mr  Litt 
could,  or  coiUd  not,  have  thrown  Miles 
Dixon,  can  never  be  positively  known 
in  this  world.  Miles  was  nearly  two 
stone  heavier,  and  stronger  far,  al- 
though we  believe  Mr  Litt  to  have 
been  a  more  scientific  wrestler.  Miles 
Dixon  never  wrestled  at  Carlisle :  he 
was  somewhat  sluggish — ^had  not  a  good 
enough  opinion  ofhimself — was  a  very 
nard- working  man — did  not  live  on  very 
generous  diet — was  not  very  young— 
and  had  a  wife  and  family.  That  last 
circumstance  (although  we  scarcely 
know  why)  seems  very  generally  to  be 
considered  among  wrestlers  as  a  com- 
plete finisher.  But  be  these  things  as 
they  may,  honest  and  worthy  Miles, 
if  put  into  good  heart  and  stomach, 
and  upon  his  own  dunghill,  was,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  a  match  for  any 
cock  in  Cumberland. 

«  The  Ambleside  Wrestling  in  1811 
was,  we  believe,  better  attended  than  on 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Miles 
Dixon  did  not  wrestle,  and  tlierefore  Ni- 
cholson, who  was  again  present,  had  no 
opportunity  of  settling  the  last  year's  ac« 
counts  with  him.  Tom,  however,  as 
early  as  the  second  round,  had  to  en- 
counter a  much  more  formidable  oppo- 
nent than  ever  Miles  Dixon  was,  in  the 
person  of  John  Lowden,  firom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keswick.  Lowden,  although 
at  that  time  scarcely  at  his  best,  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  Tom,  and  on  that  ac- 
count purposely  threw  himself  against 
him ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  three  suc- 
cessive and  keenly  contested  trials  had 
taken  place,  that  Nicholson  got  rid  of  this 
troublesome  customer.  Lowden  was  not 
satisfied  witli  the  different  decisions.  He 
indeed  acknowledged  that  Tom  won  the 
last  fall,  but  thought  himself  fully  entitled 
to  the  first — ^the  second  being  considered 
a  dogfall.  Tom,  in  the  next  round,  threw 
Rowland  Long,  but  was  himself  thrown 
by  John  Long  in  the  fourth  round.  Long 
was  now  arrived  near  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, but  proved  unable  to  reach  it,  being 
thrown  by  William  Mackereth,  a  Cock- 
ermouth  lad,  then  working  at  his  busi- 
ness (a  mason)  with  Nicholson,  and  on 
that  account  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
field  of  honour.*' 

This  is  quite  correct.  Tom  NichoU 
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•oa  had  hard  w(ffk;  fiNrfaehad»Btraiig 
tiude  with  Earl,  (the  dandng-maafeer, 
a  pretty  tripper,2before  he  enoonit- 
tered  Lowden.  That  pithy,  gnarled, 
and  knotted,  and  cross-grained  oak- 
stump,  stood  Tom,  as  Mr  Litt  hn 
said,  three  desperate  struggles.  Row- 
land Long,  whom  he  next  threw,  was 
no  wrestler,  but  a  huge  log,  of  sixteen 
stone  and  upwards,  and  often  bored 
first-raters  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  to 
the  earth  ;  so  that  at  last,  when  Tom 
took  hold  of  Rowland's  brother,  John 
Long,  he  was  much  exhausted — ^pale 
in  the  face;  and  was  thrown  clean^ 
without  a  snap, -by  a  vigorous  and  ju- 
dicious buttocker ;  for  John  was  a  good 
wrestler ;  heavier  than  Tom  ;  and  was 
comparatively  a  fresh  man. 

Now,  the  grand  question  is,  w^ 
Nicholson  superior  in  the  ring,  taking 
one  point  with  another,  to  all  the  West- 
moreland wrestlers  ?  He  scarcely  proved 
himself  to  be  so,  at  three  annual  Am^ 
bleside  meetings.  At  the  first,  his  own 
Cumberland  friends  lay  down  to  him*; 
^d  after  all,  he  only  gained  the  Belt  by 
throwing  the  younger  Dixon,  who  was 
neither  a  heavier  nor  stronger  man 
than  himself,  and  never  held  to  ht 
more  than  a  good  decent  wrestler.  At 
the  second  meeting,  our  friend  Miles 
Dixon  laid  him  down  like  a  child ;  and 
at  the  third,  laughing  Long,  who,  we 
allow,  had  him  at  a  great  advantage, 
threw  him  easy  enough.  So  stands  tne 
case,  and  the  world  will  form  its  owA 
opinion. 

After  this,  for  various  reasons,  the 
wrestUng  at  Ambleside  declined ;  al- 
though tuere  continued  to  be  good  men 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  let  us  ao 
company  Mr  Litt  to  Carlisle. 

"  Previous  to  this  period,  wrestling  in 
the  immediate  vicmity  of  Carlisle  was  in 
no  very  great  estimation ;  it  was  seldom 
witnessed,  and  consequently  could  nc^ 
be  duly  appreciated ;  and  it  was  probabljr 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  there 
was  not  any  Wrestler  of  celebrity,  either 
in  the  city  itself,  or  within  some  miles  of 
it :  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  novel* 
ty  of  such  an  exhibition  on  the  Swiftsi 
and  the  very  handsome  sum  subscribed, 
the  competitors  were  not  unusually  nu« 
merous.  Among  these,  however,  fron^ 
what  might  be  called  west  from  Carlisle^ 
were  the  celebrated  Ricliardson  of  Cald^ 
beck,  and  Thos.  Nicholson  of  Threlkeld^ 
and  from  the  ecut,  the  equally  distinguish, 
ed  Robert  Rowantree,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bewcastle,  and  the  Earls,  of 
Cumwhinton.  As  some  wagers  were  do« 
pending  whether  the  prize  would  be  car- 
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ried  east  or  wed,  it  was  deemed  desirable  ler,  and  Richardaon  was  anxious  for  a 

that  the  best  Wrestlers  on  eitlier  side  tighter  hold  than  he  would  allow  to  be 

should  not  encounter  each  other  till  the  fair ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Richardson 

close  of  the  contest     Accordingly,  in  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  reputation  and 

wrestling  through  the  ring,  Nicholson  liis  friends*   money  with  a  dock  hold, 

successively  threw  the  eastern  heroes  against  an  adversary  whom  he  knew  he 

above  alluded  to  ;  and  in  consequence  of  could  throw  with  a  ti^ld  one.  Gedlin  was 

some  dispute  arising  respecting  the  full  rather  advanced  in  years  when  tlirown  by 


between  them,  he  threw  Rowuntree  a  se- 
cond time  with  such  ease  as  to  convince 
the  amateurs  of  his  superiority  over  him. 
The  same  good  fortune  did  not  attend 
Richardson  ;  he  was  thrown  by  a  noted 
Wrestler  of  the  name  of  Harrison  ;  and 
Harrison  was  the  final  opponent  of  Ni- 
cholson, who,  by  throwing  him  for  the 
prize,  was  entitled  to  rank  higher  as  a 
Wrestler  than  any  man  in  the  county. 


Golding,  but  was  always  considered  a 
very  superior  Wrestler,  and  had  won  a 
great  many  prizes.  In  the  course  of  the 
wrestling  alluded  to,  he  tfareW  John  Ni- 
cholson, brother  to  Tom,  who  had  pre. 
viously  thrown  Richardson  on  that  occa- 
sion. Harrison,  we  believe,  visited  Liver- 
pool soon  after,  and  making  one  ring  a 
very  ostensible  reason  for  never  entering 
another  in  quest  of  athletic  renowQ^  we 


*•■  The  gentlemen  of  Penrith,  well  a-  must  here  take  our  final  leave  of  him. 

ware  of  the  universal  satisfaction  the  re-  As  for  Golding,  the  very  young  and  un- 

vival  of  this  truly  British  amusement  had  expected  winner  of  this  prize,  although 

given  to  all  ranks  at  Carlisle,  determined  no  doubt  a  very  promising  youth,-  and  at 

to  adopt  the  same  means  of  increasing  that  time  heavier  than  Nicholson,  yet  it 

the  popularity  of  the  ensuing  races  at  that  wouhi  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  was  an 


town;  and  Dr  Pearson,  brother  to  Mr 
Pearson  of  Carlisle,  exerting  himself  in 
the  business,  it  was  attended  with  cor- 
responding success.  As  Penrith  was 
deemed  a  kind  of  central  situation  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Ambleside,  and  situ- 
ate in  a  much  more  noted  country  for 
wrestling  than  either  of  them,  the  com- 
petitors for  that  prize  were  more  nume- 
rous than  at  the  other  places.  From  Ni- 
cholson*s  previous  success,  the  estab- 
lished character  Richardson  had  long  pos- 


equal  match  for  several  of  the  competi- 
tors on  that  occasion.  His  most  formi* 
dable  point  as  a  Wrestler,  was  a  very  vi* 
gorous  assault  outside  with  the  left  leg* 
A  short  time  after  this  conquest  at  Pen- 
rith, he  wi'estled  against  T.  Nicholson  for 
a  belt ;  the  result  was  what  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  celebrity  of 
that  hero.  In  the  course  of  that,  or  the 
ensuing  year,  Golding  removed  to  IiOn- 
don,  and  distinguished  himself  for  the  an- 
nual prize  given  there  during  the  Easter 


sessed,  and  the  celebrity  Harrison  had  ac-  holidays,  for  the  young  men  from  Cum-' 
quired  by  throwing  him  at  Carlisle,  these  berland  and  Westmoreland  tO  wrestle  for.'' 
three  heroes  were  considered  by  the  ama-  The  year  following,  (l  810,)  Nichol-i 
teurs  to  stand  the  best  chance  for  the  son  again  conquered  at  Carlisle,  throw- 
prize.  But  *  tis  not  in  mortals  to  com-  ing  both  Rowantrefe  and  John  EarL 
mand  success,'  for,  however  much  they  (not  Vestris,)  most  formidable  firit- 
might  tf^j^rve  It,  they  were  all  thrown  at  *     '    *    —       ■    " 

the  close  of  the  third  round!  and  the 
prize  was  won  by  a  lad  of  the  name  of 
Golding,  said  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.T!  The  man  whom  Golding  last 
threw  was  Paul  Gedlin,  from  Culgaith, 
who,  by  all  accounts,  had  at  that  time 
won  as  many  prizes  as  Richardson  him- 
self, many  more  than  Nicholson,  and  was 
as  good  a  Wrestler  as  either  of  them. 
Some  time  previous  to  this,  he  had  been 
matched  to  wrestle  Richardson  five  falls, 
for  five  guineas  a-side,  though  more  than 
a  stone  below  his  weight.  The  parties 
met  according  to  appointment,  buf  the 


raters.    And,  in  1814,  similar  suooess 
crowned  his  efforts. 

''  Cven  the  worthy  an^  respectable 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cumberland 
Pacquet,  who  scarcely  ever  noticed  any 
athletic  achievement  in  the  ring,  begin 
to  think  the  subject  worthy  of  honour- 
able mention,  and  we  accordingly  select 
the  following  paragraphs  from  that  paper 
of  the  2d  of  October,  1811  :— 

"  Carlisle  WredUng.-^Oii  the  first  day 
of  the  races,  20  guineas  were  wrestled 
for  on  the  Swifts,  in  a  roped  ring,  sixty 
yards  diameter.    We  never  witnessed  so 


wager  was  never  determined,  owing  to    fine  an  exhibition  of  agility  and  nerve,  or 
some  disagreement  about  the  holds.  Our     a  diversion  that  gave  such  universal  satis- 


accounts  respecting  this  meetmg  do  not 
coincide ;  some  alfirm  that  each  man  Won 
a  fall,  and  others  that  one  fall  only  was 
wrestled,  which  was  won  by  Richardson. 
However  that  might  be,  the  fact  was,  that 
OedliR  was  the  better  loose-hold  Wrest- 


faction.  The  peaceable  deportment  of 
the  different  combatants  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  as  they  submitted  in  all 
dubious  falls,  in  the  most  implicit  man- 
ner, to  the  decision  of  the  umpire.— 
The  Wrestlbig  was  most  severely  con- 


tested,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  19,000  his  prime,  from  Caiabeck;  and  in  the 

people,  by  some  of  the  most  sinewy  and  sixth  threw  his  old  opponent  John  EarL" 

active  youths,  that  we  ever  saw  enter  a  mj.    .         ^ .  .      .         i^-«  i  .  ^y 

ring.    We  observed  amongst  the  specta-  \^  Jf  ^^^^  4  ?f,?  T^i?7.^„f^W^ 

tors,  the  Marquis  of  Qufensben^,  the  'J^^^  ^^T^  ^'  ^^"  «  ^^  ^P*"'^^  ^ 

Earl  of  Ix)nsdale,  I^rd  Lowther,  Sir  "^®  champion. 

James  Graham,  (of  Netherby)  Sir  James  "  The  circumstance  of  Tom  cariying 
Graham,  (of  Kirkstone)  Henry  Fawcett,  away  the  priz^e  for  three  successive  years, 
£sq.  of  Portland  Place,  together  with  a  will  best  speaJk  his  merits  asva  Wrestler, 
great  concourse  of  other  gentlemen.  We  He  did  not  want  half  an  inch  of  ^ix  feet> 
understand  the  Lord  Lieutenant  express-  and  generally  weighed  about  twelve  stone 
ed  his  most  unqualified  approbation  of  and  eight  pounds.  Boxiana  remarks, '  the 
the  diversion ;  and  will  aimually  give  it  great  similarity  of  Jem  Belcher's  portirailt 
his  support,  as  long  as  there  is  not  any  to  a  most  distinguished  hero  on  the  Con- 
riot  or  confusion,  which,  we  may  venture  tinent  (Bonaparte)  is  truly  curious  ;*—^ 
to  pledge  ourselves,  will  never  be  the  the  likeness,  however,  of  the  former  dis- 
ease, as  the  Wrestlers  are  in  general  the  tinguished  pugilist  to  Tom  Nicholson,  is 
sons  of  respectable  yeomen  and  farmers,  much  more  so,  as  the  former  likeness, 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  must  have  been  con^ned  to  the  head  and 
not  like  prize  fighters,  collected  from  the  Jace,  wjiile  in  the  \aXtfir  .it  is  jnteserved 
dregs  of  the  people.  through  the  whole Jhiine,  astliere  waS  not 

"  Want  of  room  prevents  us  giving  the  one  quarter  of  an  inch  difference  between 
names  of  the  different  Wrestlers ;  but  we  theu:  height,  nor,  as  fEur  as  we  can  judge, 
understand  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a  single  pound  in  their  weight;  both 
Thomas  Nicholson,  -  of  Threlkeld,  near  weighing  from  twelve  stone  six  pounds 
Keswick ;  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  to  thirteen  stones.  Nor  was  this  resem- 
best  ikirteen- stone  Wrestlers  in  the  king-  blance  in  person,  though  pertamly  very 
liom. — John  Richardson,  of  Staffield  Hall,  remarkable,  more  so  than  the  similarity 
near  Kirkoswald,  gained  the  second  j^rize,  visible  ^  the  different  contests  in  '^ich 
and  is  allowed  by  judges  to  be  inferior  to  they  were  engaged.  We  have  heard  Ni- 
no man  as  a  Wrestler,  (being  the  favour-  cholson  assert  that  he  wjas  as  good  a  man 
ite  at  setting  to),  but  he  did  not  Wrestle  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  as  at 
j¥ith  such  luck,  throvgh  the  ring,  for  the  any  succeeding  period  ;-i-this  was  exaet- 
^t  prize,  as  the  Champion.  He  was  ly  the  case  with  Belcher,  who  was  at  the 
ihrown  by  one  Robert  Rowantree,  froi;n  same  age  open  to  all  England.  If  an 
Bewcastle,  in.  one  of  ,tlys  sjev^rest  ^trug-  (m^nsementiike  Wrestling  can  entitle  any 
-gies  ever  witnessed ;  both  beingfourtee^  of  its  professors  to  the  appellation  ^ 
jtone  Wrestlers,  they  shewed  uncommon  Champion,  the  victor  at  Carlisle  for  three 
jnuscle  when  stripped,  and  Richardson  successive  years  had  certainly  »  better 
was  thrown  by  a  half  jerk  of  the  hip,  folr  c^aim  to  the  titl^  than  any  pther  man  ; 
lowed  up  by  a  sweeping  cross  buttock/*  ^nd  it  is  wjbU  known  Bliekfaer  was  for 

some  years  considered  the  Champion  of 

This  was  the  last  year  that  Tom  England.   In  the  great  essentials  neces- 

Nicholson  ^Qur  author's    prime   fa-  sary  for  acquu-ing  that  enviable  distinc- 

vourite)  ever  entered  a  ring  to  con-  tion,  the  similarity  was  equally  strikii^ 

tend  for  a  prize.  ^^  same  cool  and  undaunted  couragef 

aiid  the  same  varied  and  effective  action, 

f*  In  respect  to  Nicholson's  Wrestliog  were  conspicuous  in  both : — and  if  Jem's 

through  the  ring  this  third  successive  propriety  when  J^ghting  *  might  be  deem- 

year  of  unequalled  triumph,  we  must  be  ed  a  model  for  pugilists  in  general,'  it  is 

allowed  to  observe,  that  though  entitled  but  justice  to    remark,  that    a    fiurer 

to  every  credit,  his  progress  was  more  Wrestler  than  Tom  never  entered  a  ring ; 

smooth  than  he  could  possibly  have  an-  —and  sorry  are  we  that  Jem  did  not,  like 

ticipated.     His  first  fall  was  gained  un-  Tom,  take  his  leave  of  the  ring  when  un 

^er  such^^  circumstajtipes  as  not  to  entitle  possession  of  the  great  repown  he  ha4  aq- 

it  to  the  appellation  of  a  Wrestle.   Wat-  quired,** 

son,  who  had  thrown  Rowland  Long  the  4.    t_    i.             ^    v 

first  round,  laid  down  to  him  in  the  se-  Our  account  of  the  heroes  of  this 

cond.     In  the  Jlurd,  he  threw  Jordan,  ^  ara  would  be  imperfect  without  the 

well-known  Wrestler  from  the  east  of  character  of  Richardson,  thrown  by 

Penritlk    In  the  fourth,  W.  Eari.     In  Rowantree,  as  above,  at  the  Carlide 

the  fifth,  he  accommodated  matters  with  meeting  of  1811. 

Douglas,  a  very  likely  man,  and  just  in  "  The  John  *  Richardson  alluded  to 


«  In  Wrestiiana  it  is  "  Wi^iaxn,"  but  that  If  a  mMake*— the  ouif  ohm  w«  have  iM)Cked»<*«okt  U 
pQ  corrvcted  in  the  next  edltioQ. 
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in  the  above  quotation  ifvas  certainly  a 
very  celebrated  Wrestler,  and,  we  have 
heard,  had  once  an  intention  of  adverti- 
sing himself  to  Wrestle  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.     Wrestling,  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved, is  extremely  diflferent  from  boxing  in 
respect  to  such  challenges.     A  If^resller 
stakes  a  trifling  sum  of  money  on  the  qua- 
lifications he  naturally  possesses,  and  the 
science  he  has  acquired,  that  he  cannot 
be  excelled  in  what  he  himself  has  pur- 
sued, and  what  the  world  in  general  re- 
gards as  an  amusement;   on   the  other 
band,  pugilism  is  a  professbn,  and  on  the 
good  or  bad  success  of  a  contest,  depends 
the  comfort,  and  sometimes  the  subsist- 
ence, of  the  pugilist  and  his  family.   Be- 
ing present,  we  can  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  this  hero  being  the  favourite  for 
the  first  prize,  and  some  were  even  so 
confident  of  his  capabilities  as  to  take 
Lim  against  the  field !  this  partiality  we 
presume  was  more  owing  to  his  educa- 
tion and  connections  being  superior  to 
those  of  Wrestlers  in  general,  than  to  his 
individual  merit  as  a  Wrestler.     We  ad- 
mit that  his  requisites  entitled  him  to 
stand  on  equal  grounds  with  ani/  other 
competitor,  but  against  suck  a  Jield  was 
indeed    an    overwhelming    preference. 
With  his  celebrated  namesake  from  Cald- 
beck  we  believe  he  had  never  contended, 
and  with  Nicholson  only  once.    It  is  true, 
on  that  occasion  the  fall  was  given  in  his 
finvour,  but  he  was  not  on  fair  grounds 
entitled  to  it ;— it  was  a  complete  snap 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  Kirkos- 
wald  being  the  scene  of  action,  his  friends 
were  averse  to  his  giving  Nicholson  another 
chance,  otherwise,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  had  no  objections  to  Wrestling  over, 
and  was  very  ready  to  admit  that  he  did 
snap.*  He  was,  in  our  opinion,  as  likely  a 
man  for  Wrestling  as  we  ever  saw,  be- 
ing upwards  of  fourteen  stone  weight, 
and  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  he  gene- 
rally struck  outside  with  his  right  foot, 
and  followed  it  up  if  occasion  required 
with  his  left  side.    He  did  not  at  Car- 
lisle,  though  the  winner  of  the  second 
prize,  fall  in  with  any  that  could  be  con- 
sidered an  equal  opponent,  except  Ro- 
wantree ;  but  he  wrestled  an  extfa  fiiU 
for  two  guineas  with  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Armstrong,  but  better  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Solid  Oak,  who  was  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high,  and  without  ap- 
pearing particularly  fleshy,  or  corpulent, 
weighed  eighteen  stones.     In  this  con- 
test Kichardson,  on  making  play,  appear- 
ed to  recoil  and  go  down  from,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  the  solidity  of  his  opponent, 
who  was,  without  exception,  considered 
the  strongest  man  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.   Richardson  probably  did  not  right- 


ly consider  this,  and  so  becuiie  the  vio4 
tim  of  his  own  temerity,  othenriie  tli^ 
result  ought  to  have  been  different^  as  Oak 
had  been  thrown  by  Rmvantree,  tiid  that 
hero,  though  the  conqueror  of  Riehazd- 
son  on  this  occasion,  did  not  rank  sd 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who,  from 
an  equal  knowledge  of  both  the  men  and 
tlie  exercise,  might  be  considered  com* 
petent  judges  of  their  comparative  me- 
rits." 

In  this  bright  galaxy  also  sbone^  be- 
sides the  two  Earls,  John  and  Wilr 
Ham,  of  whom  the  firsts  although  not 
young,  and  a  benedict,  was  hardly  in- 
ferior to  Nicholson  himself^  Scott  of 
Canobie^  of  whom  we  wish  we  had 
heard  more,  and  of  whose  achieve- 
ments we  hope  to  pick  up  a  chronide 
from  ourfriend  Fergy  Armstrong,  pnBr 
lican  at  that  spot^  next  spring,  when 
we  take  our  annual  sweeping  of  tb^ 
Esk.  Of  Harry  Graham  of  Brigham, 
the  account  in  Wrestliana  is  more  sa* 
tisfactory,  and  is  written  con  amore^ 
Mr  Litt  having  himself  vanquished 
Harry  in  a  sixty-guinea  match^  (what 
think  you  of  that,  ye  gentlemen  of 
iSngland  ?)  the  best  of  eleven  throws. 

<<  As  this  was  the  only  time  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Graham,  of  Brigham,  ever 
entered  the  Carlisle  ring,  we  cannot  no- 
tice his  exploits  in  a  more  proper  place, 
though  he  continued  a  most  dlstingiiidi- 
ed  Wrestler  for  many  years  after.  Harry 
has  wrestled  more  matches  than  any  other 
man  in  the  county,  and  several  of  his 
opponents  have  always  befen  contideied  as 
first-rate  Wrestlers  as  everpeekdin  a  ring. 
Whien  we  mention  the  names  of  Thomas 
Nicholson,  William  Richardson,  and  In- 
form the  reader,  that  to  these  two  he  may 
add  our  own,  the  truth  of  that  assertion 
will  not  be  disputed.  Previous  to  this 
visit  to  Carlisle,  Harry  had  won  many 
prizes,  and  f  anked  very  high  as  a  Wrest-  , 
ler,  but  being  then  in  his  very  prime,  (we 
suppose  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,) 
it  was  his  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  friends,  that  he  was  a  competent  match 
for  any  Wrestler  whatever.  This  opinion 
was  by  no  means  rashly  grounded,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  thou^  only  about 
about  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  he  weigh- 
ed between  thirteen  and  fourteen  stones, 
—possessed  unrivalled  activity, — hadbeen 
a  Wrestler  from  a  boy,«-and  was  then  in 
full  practice.  At  this  meeting,  having 
thrown  a  Wrestler  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  first  round,  Harry,  in  the  second, 
came  against  John  Jordan,  a  noted  Wrest- 
ler^ firom  the  Penrith  side.  On  what  ac- 
count he  was  obliged  to  give  Jordan  a 
second  cliance,  we  cannot  possibly  deter- 
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pftiioe^  a«»iaUatiuB|iires  wlio  were  witb- 
in  the  ring ;  and  smcIi  was  the  confiiskwt 
iliat  Jtf  Boadle,  a  good  Wrestleiy  yirho  ]i«4 
aceompaqied  GraBani,  after  winning  his 
first  fiUI,  was  never  again  called  uponi. 
Howevec  that  may  be,  Jordan  wcin  thip 
jsiecond  fall,  and  Harry  was  crossed  out 
Feeling  dissatisfied  at  tbe  usage  lie  had 
experienced,  Harry  expressed  a  widi  on 
&!^  following  day  to  try  a  few  fiiHs  with  ^ 
any  Wrestler  then  at  Carlisle.  Thi»betog 
repeated  to  the  Champion,  Nicholson^ 
Tom  offered  to  stake  three  to  fwo  on  h^ 
self,  for  the  best  of  five  fiUls,  whidi  Mx 
was  immediateljraccepted.  11  was  then 
iSNmt  eleven  o^dpck,  and  «  meadow  in 
Caldewgate,  at  five,  vras  tbe  place  and 
time  appointed  for  determining  tiie  wager. 
Both  parties  were  true  to  the  i^^xHnt- 
ment,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  proceadhig 
to  action.  The  first  and  second  ftlle  were 
similarly  contested,  and  terminated  in  tbe 
lame -manner.  Harry,  eager  to  be  at 
■work,  instantiy  made  play  ;-<Hthe  superior 
hfngffi  of  Tom,  enabled  him  to  defend 
himsdf,  by  Ufti^  against  his  opponent, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  the  aa- 
sanit,  by  hankering  his  heeL  Notwitb^ 
etanding  the  activity  of  Harry,  he  oould 
itot,  in  eitberof  these  instences,  renst  tbe 
consequences  resulting  firom  this  fiivoor- 
ke  mode  ctf  Tom's,  in  which  he  certainly 
cfxeelled  all  the  Wrestlers  We  €ver  knewi 
and  both  the  laUs  wereimmediatelveon- 
tseded  to  Nicholson.  The  third  fiJl  Ivas 
wntested  in  nearly  a  similar  maimer,  but 
the  terminatifm  was  diSisrent  Hairy,  on 
finding  his  bed  again  hooked,  immedtete- 

Sf  turned  his  body  round  with  such  tapi- 
ity  as  to  bring  Tom  aU  but  underneath 
}um  m  the  fill].  Tom  insisted  it  was  a 
dog  fall,  while  Harry  claimed  it,  in  whidi 
he  was  supported  by  his  friends,  and  in 
which  opinion  the  sjiectaAirs  in  general 
coincided.  However,  bekig  left  to  us,  we 
decided  it  was  not  Jmr.  In  this  place  we 
will  remark,  that  it  has  been  maintained 
by  Tom*8  friends,  that  it  was  a  dnmken 
business  altogether  on  his  part  ;•— this 
fltory  is  utterly  folse.  Tom  was  apparent- 
ly as  sober  when  the  w^er  was  nuide,  as 
any  man  on  the  Swifts  ;  on  meeting 
in  Caldewgate,  he  remarkdl  to  us,  that  a 
pint,  or  glass  of  ale,  then  before  him,  of 
which  he  had  drunk  about  one  third,  was 
the  otify  one  he  had  tasted  since  he  had 
made  Uie  wager;— and  on  winning  the 
two  first  foils  he  jocularly  remuked, 
^  that  Graham,  though  a  good  Wrestler, 
was  fitf  too  fond  fiir  fliofttn^p^ ;  bat  that 
if  Htny  gare  hua  mofe  tune,  he  hlouelf 
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jM«y,  which  laiv-v  1       e«»  > 
akill,  a|id  g«ve  *!     «  »  oon 
of  his  quality,  by     Jfkig  ]      «autv  ui 
The  fifth  Wwav  exac%.^        t^. 
t)u^  and  being  ..so  denuded  b^  ui|,  the, 
^ess  was  for  some  time  ^nspendfMJi^  ^9 
Harry'9  firiends  insisted  that  he  had.iro^ 
however*  on  Tom'a  offering  to  Hr^  fipim 
and  begm  mgainf  it  was  acceded  te^  aod 
the  contest  was  Instantly  renewed.  Ifc  h 
^nnecessfiiy  tQ  dwell  on  the  ensuing  ^^ 
suffice  it  to  observe  they  were  well  mmp 
tested,  both  displaying  great  Action  ati 
science.    Harry  won  the  firet,  Tom  t&t 
seconds  and  Harry  the  third  and  fiworti  t 
no  dispute  occurred,  and  Tom  BtSagxWf 
ledged  defeat  by  peyxng  Ma  money jdittt^ 
^ully, 

**  We  will  now  briefly  give  the  reiAf 
our  ccmdid  (pinion  of  the  foregeihg  ectof 
test,  in  which  Harry  acquired  w  naajr 
laurels.  Neither  of  tl^em,  we  hftheig^ 
spent  the  preceding  evening  in  the  numt 
uiber  or  prudential  manner;  and  pfOt 
bably  Tom's  more  extensive  ttpqwahrt^ 
ance,  joined  to  the  drcumstaiice  ct  hpf 
winning  the  prize,  might  have  readiiipd 
him  the  te^  for  such  a  contest.  .dDofl| 
felt  anxious  for  another  trials  end  haw 
that  would  have  terminated,  can  now  ooljr, 
be  gMes«0tf  at.'  Admitting  that  we  ftSA 
the  knowledge  nhie  &lla  must  have  ricnsi 
them  of  each  other,  was  not  in  Ttn^fi^ 
vawy  as  Harry  had  become  perfecti^andike 
ta  his  fiurourite  method,  and  that  lB/p§ 
eyiden^y  gained  groulid  as  the  op^teet 
itdv«iiced;  stillwedothfaikI\MiLWit|Jfee 
better  Wrestier,  and  would  hgve  fl^ayrfi 
mere  men  than,  Harry  ever  coiud,  *Am^. 
rea9(ms  for  this  would  occupy  ^  if^ffjk 
greater  porticm  of  our  remaimny  ]M|gea 
than  we  can  possibly  spare^  we  are  goni- 
i>elled  thus  abruptiy  to  take  leave  Ojftj^ 
subject.  .  '^ 

.'  **  The  great  fiune  Harry  acqulrtrf^br 
this  conquest,  satisfied  his  firiends  ti^Ihe  ' 
was  a  match  for  any  man  in  the  kiiqjdopi ; 
and  our  refusal  to  ac^esce  In  that'dpi- 
nion,  occasioned  an  agreement  to  wiestife 
'him  within  one  month  of  liis  contest  with 
.  Nfcholson,  for  the  greatest  sum  we  ever 
knew  wrestied  for,  either  in  Cumberfioid 
or  Westmoreland.  At  the  time  of  maUng 
this  wager,  nothing  was  &rther  from  our 
intention  than  wiestlmg  Hasty,  0f  Wy 
other  person,  as  we  had  been  unwell  for 
some  time,  though  we  had  been  at  €3tt-> 
lisle,  where  we  were  thrown  aftto*  a 
smartish  contest  by  Joseph  HMf,  of 
HolMe  Wrangle,  a  Wivatier  hl^fdfMted 
<tttfartpirtflra»«riwl|v  |fa|iwcdihc 
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year  we  bad  thrown  Harry  at  Arlecdon 
with  such  ease,  that  we  believe  three  or 
four  to  one  would  then  Iiave  been  offered 
against  him  for  a  single  foil !  and  a  meet- 
Sng  between  us  for  u  number  of  falls, 
would  have  been  thought  highly  ridicu- 
lous. But  now  the  case  was  totally  al- 
tered ;— through  extreme  illness  we  were 
obliged  to  solicit  at  least  a  respite  of  our 
engagement ;  this  was  not  granted ;  and» 
as  six  guineas  were  deposited,  we  chose 
to  apjueur  rather  than  forfeit.  I'he  sum 
contetidod  for  was  sixty  guineas,  and  the 
number  of  falls  wrestled  was  eleven.  No 
Wrestler  ever  entered  a  ring  in  higher 
condition,  or  with  greater  confidence,  than 
Harry,  and  his  gaining  tlic  three  first  falls 
could  not  full  to  increase  the  good  opi- 
nion of  his  friends,  as  nothing  but  a  most 
decisive  victory  could  then  be  contem- 
plated. But  the  loss  of  three  falls,  in- 
stead of  depressing,  only  roused  our  ener- 
gies ;  the  lisUessness  which  pervaded  the 
whole  frame  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  now  gave  place  to  that  animated 
feeling  arising  from  exercise,  and  the  si- 
tuation  in  which  we  were  then  placed ; 
und  instead  of  the  expected  victory,  Harry 
was  somewhat  obligated  to  fortune  for 
mui  fall  out  of  the  other  eight !  Harry 
was  some  pounds  the  heavier  man,  but 
the  advantages  of  length  and  strength  were 
so  much  against  him,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  contest,  it  is  well  known  he 
bad  not  the  slightest  chance  whatever.—- 
This  contest  took  place  on  Arlecdon 
Moor,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1811." 

In  1819,  the  first  prize  at  Carlisle 
"was  won  by  James  Scott  of  Canobie^ 
throwing  at  the  last  William  Hichard- 
«on  of  Caldbeck — that  is,  Belted  Will. 
In  1813^  it  was  won  by  Robert  Rowan- 
tree,  from  Bewcastle,  who  had  often 
proved  himself,  there  and  elsewhere,  a 
most  distinguished  wrestler.  In  1814, 
it  was  won  by  AVilliam  Dickinson, 
from  Alston  Moor,  who  threw,  for  his 
last  man,  our  intelligent  and  intrepid 
friend  George  Dennison,  the  successor 
of  that  highly  reputed  bone-setter, 
Benjamin  Taylor,  and  famous  for  his 


Pearson,  the  spirited  promoter  of  the 
sports  at  Carlisle,  very  properly  with* 
held  the  money,  and  this  dispute  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  WTestlinp^  therein 
1817  ;  nor  was  it  renewed  till  1821. 

While  the  ring  thus  remained  empty 
at  Carlisle,  the  game  was  |iatronisea  in 
a  liberal  manner  at  Keswick ;  and  has 
contjinued  augmenting  to  the  present 
time. 

*'  Tlie  prize  Uiat  year,  (1818^)  was  won 
by  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Hesket,  tlirow- 
ing  at  the  lost  the  celebrated  William  Wil- 
liamson, of  Ambleside.  In  1819  it  was  won 
by  Andrew  Armstrong,  of  Sowerby  Hi^L 
In  1820,  it  was  won  by  William  Wiifion»   ' 
of  Ambleside,  whose  last. opponent  was 
William   Richardson,  9i  Qiidhfick,     la 
1B21,  so  rapidly  had  wrestling  increased 
in  the  estimation  of  all  ranks,  that  it  was 
found  the  attendance  at  tlie  races  was  in 
a  great  measiu'e  governed  by  it ;  and  the 
subscriptions  proportiooably  increasing^ 
it  was  extended  to  tnree  dayp,— the  win- 
ner on  the  first  day  oeing  debarred  on  the 
second.     Notwitl^tanding  a  very  n^une- 
rous  field  of  Wrestlers,  tlie  first  prize  was 
won  by  Richard  Abbot,  a  scho^oiJn^aBter 
from  Wiiitehal    who  weighed  yery  little 
more  than  eleven  stones.    I^either  could 
it  be  considered  that  Abbot  {eWforhinate- 
ly  in  when  wrestling  through  the  ring, 
his  four  last  opponents  being  A.  Arm- 
strong, J.  Frears,  T.  Richardson,  and  T. 
Lock,  all  of  them  good  Wrestleri^  an^ 
averaging  two  stones  above  his  w^ht* 
Two  of  these  Jour,  it  will  |>e  recollcyctedt 
had  likewise  been  previously  victors  at^ 
Keswick,  and  had  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Carlisle.   Frears  and  Lock  were 
from  the  vicinity  of  Whitehaven,  and  both 
well  known  as  Wrestlers ;  the  laiier  oiy 
this  occasion  greatly  distinguished  himr 
self,  throwing  both  Edward  Hawel,  a  vcij 
noted  Wrestler,  and  the  truly  celebrate4 
J.  Lowden,  who,  though  nuirried,  took  a 
fancy  to  enter  the  ring,  and  was  thfd 
third  stander.   The  second  prize  was  W09 
by  James  Graham,  then  residing  in  Basr 
senthwaite,  a  very  likely  man  for  exeet 
ling  as  a  Wrestler,  standing  above  sqc 


breed  of  cocks  •  which  however  met  ^"*^  ^  ^  wrestler,  standrag  above  sqc 
oreea  01  cocks  ,  wnicn,  nowever,  met  ^^^^  ^^^^j  weighing  fourteen  stones^  W^ 
their  match  when  sent  over  to  West-    „,\      ^,^  J^.^^^^  ^iH  „^^  J 

moreland.  In  1815,  it  was  won  by  ^  „iore  lengdiy  detaU  of  this  cel<^e4 
James  Robinson,  one  of  the  Earl  of  o    j  «.^     ▼ 

Lonsdale's  gamekeepers,  at  Lowther 
Castle,  whose  last  opponent, Will  Slee, 
(who  wrestled  with  alternate  success  at 
Ambleside,  some  years  before,  with 
young  Circen  of  Grassmere,)  lay  down  on 
an  understanding.  In  181 C,  it  was  won 
by  Tod ;  but  some  collusion  being  sus- 
pected, or  rather  proved,  between  him 
axul  Tom  Richardson  of  Hcsketh^  Mr 


meeting. 

"  We  come  now  tp  the  Keswick 
Wrestling  in  1822.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  John  Liddle,  of  Blind  Botliej, 
tlirowing  at  the  last  William  Cass,  of 
Loweswater;  and  the  second  by  Jona- 
than Watson,  of  Torpcnhow.  Weight- 
man,  who  was  the  favourite,  was  thrown 
by  Cass  for  the  first  prize,  and  Watson 
t^iey^  him  the  hist  fall  for  the  seppn4, 


W«t|oii^aMwiM  tlmiif  J;  .Rifliiirtiim^  titora  for  ^itf  *i       i^ 

.Watson  hU  before  thrown  WeigfatuMm  ahrtjB  Act  hit       u.  ^       9      » 

ia  tUe.oQvne  oC  the  yeer,  at  HCickle-  fbreaUuded  to,  was        wi«e  ec 

thwaite,  and  W«  BieharAMm,  at^  or  near  to  stand  on  Twy  lu^u  grotrnd^ 

.Caldbeck :  these  conquests  we  thkik  en^  thrown  by  Weigfatman  for  Iboth  ti 
title  him  to  rai^  very  high  as  a  Wrestler.        And  heve  ^we  nH^st  take  ttavr 

He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  trigh^  Belted  WHl,  with  Mr  litt's  1 

and  near  thirteen  stone  weight;  is  con*  drawn  character  of  that  renoi 

sidered  An  excellent  ground  Wrestler,  apd  who  began  to  wresde  m  the  m 

is  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  Notwithstand-  yeral  yei^  before  hi»  great  ri^'al, 

ing  Watson  gained  the  second  pri«o»  he  Nicholswi ,  and  was  thus  crow     A 

was  thrown  in  the  first  roi^  for  the  ii^g  j^tegi  laiirtlg;  ten  years  aii       ii 

first,  by  William  Wilson,  of  Ambleside,  j^ad  retired  into  private  life. 
undoubtedlythebestWrestier Westmore-        h  ^g  for  the  ^ctor,  W.  RIdialdflm 

land  ever  produced ;  and  it  is  the  con-  ^^^  ^^  j^^g  ^  ^^^^  ^^  occasion  tm 

firmW  opinipn  of  very  many  whose  judg-  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  y_  i,^  ^  ^^^^g^ 

aent  is  entitled  to  every  considmtion,  jered  an  excellent  tuTti  for  hhH,  as  btf 

that  at  the  time*e  won  at  Keswiel^  he  y,^  ^^^^  jn  ^^  newspapers  of  the  dm 

was  the  master  of  any  man  m  the  kmg-  tobeforty-fiveyearsOf  age!  andthelto. 

^•«.^^  «  certwn  that  upon  that  oom^  ^^  ^f  240  belts ! !  We  ctonoC  ded^iMf 

wn  Ridiardson  had  not  the  shi^ow  of  a  ^ntradict  either  statement,  bttt,  as  fiur  ai 

diance  with  him,  and  the  preceding  year  ^^  c&ri  judge,  they  are  both  i^or  ertg^ 

he  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  his  powers  gerated.  We  ne^r  met  Ridiaidson  in  • 

by  striking  J,  Laughlen  do^vn  in  sudi  a  p|„g  ,,^4  ^n^e,  and  that  was  during  our 

manner  af  we  are  convinced  no  other  „ovibiate.    Richardson  was  in  his  prime; 

man^  in  the  kingdom  could  have  done,  j^^^  ^g  ^^n  remember  He  then  calkd 

When  thrown  by  Weightman,  he  was  la^  himself  about  twenty-three  years  of  age ; 

bounng  under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  eighteen ;  thereftwe^  if 

otherwise  he  oug^t  to  have  been  m  his  ^^  ^^^  correctly,  he  could  not  be  more 

ywy  pnme.  He  stands  near  six  feet  four  ^^  forty-one  at  the  time  he  won  tbii 

nehM  high,  and  weighed,  when  in  good  prf^,     Hidhardson  might  be  about  five 

liealth,  about  fifteen  stones.  f^^t  ^j^  i^^j^  -^  hej^j^t^  ^^^  ,^„^ 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Wrestling  at  weigh  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  stonc«# 

Carlisle  revived ;  and  may  it  never  Being  a  Wrestler  of  twenty-five  yem 

i^ais  knguish  and  He ;  for  that  is  the  standtnjg^  and  for  a  long  tine  open  tom^ 

ipOC  fofr  we  sport.    Ambleside  is  ^uite  man,  he  has  wrestled  more»  and  gained  a 

«it  of  th^  way ;  Keswick  not  so  nmdh  greater  tmmlber  of  prises,  than  any  other 

-to  ;  Penrith  better  still ;  biit  Carlisle  man  ever  did.    His  &VouriCie  method  wip 

beit  the  inside,  and  he  seems  to  have  baoi 

'    ^  llsB'  Mt  prize  on  this  memoraUe  (like  Achilles)  the  most  vulnerable  in  tiia 

€ay  was  won  by' William  Richardson,  of  heeL     It  was  by  catching  his  heel  thi* 

GeddbSsck ;   and   the    second   by  John  Scott  threw  him  two  successive  ywA^ 

Weq^tinan,  a  hero,  who  had,  during  the  and  by  whidi  J.  Nicholson  (brotho^  tb 

two  j^receding  years,  risen  to  the  ^  ^  Tbm)  threw  him  at  d^ffferent  times;  'mlA 

iflle  Itvcr  m  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.    The  yet,  neither  of  them,  though  exeeOeiil 

last  oppionent  of  Weightman  was  Joseph  Wrestlers;  ought  to  have  stood  any  ehaaet 

Abbot,  from  the  vicinity  of  Penrith,  a  with  hlnk   We  are  likewise  well  mAmi- 

very  celebrated  Wrestler,  who  likewise  ed,  that  in  his  casual  trials  with.T. 'M^ 

hi^ly  distinguished  himself  at  Penrith  cholson,  he  not  unfrequently  terrstf  that 

races  this  year,  wtiire  there  were  evident  favourite  JbMi  off  of  that  hero's,  iHridk 

symptoms  of  this  athletic  exercise  again  was  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  Whit  hK 


beeomin^anobjectworthy  of  encourage      feriority.     We  do  not  credit  the 
ifient.  Ihomas  Ford,  who  acquired  great     tions  of  his  friends  in  regard  to  his  beiof 


i^efanty  at  this  meeting,  l^  ikrowang     Tom's  moafer,  our  opinion  is,  that  he  1 
Weightman^ and  contesting  the  kutfatt    not:  and  notwithstanding  Tom  waa  % 


with  Richardson,  has  generally  resided  stoi^e  the  lighter  man,  theyhci  of  hw 

within  a  few  miles  of  Egremont  He  was  peatedly  ikro/mng  the  verjf  men  who  hnm 

thrown  by  Weightman  for  the  second  thrown  Richardson,  as  Rovramtree*  Har^ 

prizes  but  appeared  to  be  no  unequal  risen,  and  Lowden,  and  the  great  reasons 

competitor  for  him,  being  six  feet  two  there  are  to  believe,  that  such  men 'as  his 

indies  high,  and  wetting  upwards  of  brother  John,  and  Soott,  could  never  haui . 

Ibnrteen  stones.     To  say  the  least  of  thrown  him,  justify  us  in  asserting  ,^Cm 

JM^  bB  irw  mudi  noticed  bytheijpecr  wMlheMr.lFr0iiiiV«n4inonq#W 
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of  wrestling  tlirough  rings  than  Will  was, 
although  tlie  latter  was  always  connidcrcd 
a  more  pains-taHng  Wrestler.  Many  of 
llichardson*s  friends  assert,  and  among 
them  arc  some  well  qualified  to  jud^ce, 
that  he  was  tlie  fairest  stander,  and  hvst 
Wrestlery  of  his  time ;  while  those  rather 
hostile  to  him,  contend,  that  he  was  a 
stdhf  (whicli  is  tantamount  to  an  unfair) 
Rtander,  and  was  as  much  indchtcd  to 
thatf  and  his  tremendous  strength  of  arm, 
as  to  his  science.  For  our  part,  we  have 
no  reason  to  applaud  or  condemn ; — wq 
do  not  think  any  of  our  readers  will  deem 
U8  irtcapalrle  of  forming  an  opinion,  and 
we  assure  them  it  is  a  free  and  unpreju- 
diced one.  Wc  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  he  was  for  a  number,  or  even  for 
one  fall,  a  competent  match  for  any  man 
in  the  kingdom  for  very  many  years.  For 
us  to  endeavour  to  particularize  his  con- 
quests would  he  ab^iiurd ;  and  we  have 
noticed  his  occasional  djefeats  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  lustre  on  those  who 
threw  such  a  hero,  and  not  by  any  means 
to  detract  from  the  great  and  well- me- 
rited renown  he  universally  possessed." 

Wc  now  bring  this  lonj^:,  but,  thanks 
to  IVIr  Litt.  this  intcrcstinp;  article,  to 
a  close,  with  his  account  of  the  Car- 
lisle wrestling  in  lrt2*i. 

"  Tlie  first  prize  was  won  by  W.  Cass, 
and  the  second'by  John  Weightman.  As 
those  who  wrestled  may  yet  be  consider- 
ed in  jyossessian  of  the  ring,  that  circum- 
stance nuist  of  course  circumscribe  our 
account  of  them.  Cass  is  not  far  from 
six  feet  high,  and  weiglis  sixteen  stones* 
The  action  he  displays  is  an  outside 
stroke  with  his  left  foot,  but  its  fatality 
consists  in  the  swing,  or  twist,  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  his  method 
of  parting  with  his  men.  He  was  not 
much  noticed  previous  to  his  throwing 
Weightman  ;  but  in  our  opinion  he  wiU, 
and  is  the  only  man  who  ought  to  throw 
him  again,  Cass  is  equally  as  strong,  full 
as  heavy,  and  Weightman  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult  to  improve  his  hold,  and  command 
him  as  he  does  all  his  other  opponents* 
Cass  certainly  won  very  cleverly,  and 
though  we  must  admit  he  ^vrcstled  for- 
tunately through  the  ring,  we  think  him 
the  likeliest  person  to  win  again. — The 
redoubted  Weightman  is  above  six  feet 
tlirec  inches  high,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
fifteen  stones.  Weightman  has  certainly 
a  very  good-natured,  and  indeed  we  might 
with  truth  say,  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. TIic  whole  science  he  appears  roas- 
ter of  is  the  address  he  displays  in  the 
application  of  his  tremendous  strength  in 
breaking  his  adversary's,  and  improving 
his  own  hold.    lie  appears  to  be  master 

17 


of  Liddle,  and  in  the  mtOch  between  him 
and  Richardson,  the  latter  certainly  had 
no  chance  with  him.  Respecting  bis  be- 
haviour towards  the  spectators  on  that 
occasion,  we  will  remark  that  there  la  a 
very  m.'iterial  ditference  between  wreath 
ling  a  private  match,  and  contending  for  a 
puilic  prize.  Tlie  latter  is  expressly  for 
the  amuSi'nient  of  tlie  sjKclatorSy  and  they 
have  a  right,  as  in  a  theatre,  to  express^ 
in  a  certain  degree,  their  opinion  of  tlie 
conduct  of  the  performers ;  but  with  the 
former  they  have  no  right  wiiatever,  ex- 
cepting to  preserve  fair  play  between  the 
men ;  and  when  it  is  well  known  that 
tliis  was  neither  the  second  nor  third  in« 
stance  in  which  matches  with  Richard* 
son  never  were  decided,  we  have  room  to 
infer  that  the  fault  in  taking  hold  might 
not  be  all  Weightnian's.  The  grand  ques- 
tion now  iiT— Is  there  one  man  in  the 
present  list  who  can  throw  him  amain  ? 
Our  opinion  is,  if  there  be  one,  there  are 
not  two,  John  Liddle,  the  victor  at  Kes* 
wick,  and  from  whom  much  was  antici- 
pated at  Carlisle,  is  upwards  of  fourteen 
stones,  and  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  make  lengthy 
remarks  upon  those  who  may  again  ap^ 
pear  in  the  ring,  therefore  we  shall  only 
observe,  that,  with  (yne  exceptum^  there  is 
no  wrestler  ojr,  or  under  his  own  weigh( 
at  present,  that  can  throw  him.  James 
Graham  Iiad  for  some  time  been  labour- 
ing under  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  vk 
appearance,  as  well  as  powers,  had  evi* 
dently  declined.  We  likewise  think  that 
T.  Richardson  cannot  he  wliat  hg  A(M.been* 
As  a  hipper,  he  is  certainly  the  quickest 
and  best  on  the  list.  He  is  taller,  but 
not  so  heavy  as  Liddle ;  and  thongh  we 
do  not  think  him  a  T.  Nicholson,  yet 
very  few  at  jnvsent  are  an  equal  match  for 
him.  John  Fearon,  who  threw  Weight^ 
man  at  Carlisle,  is  about  the  same  height) 
but  heavier  than  that  hero.  The  fiune  of 
Weightman  was  his  principal  inducement 
for  entering  that  ring,  and  by  throwing 
him  he  accomplished  his  object.  Re^ 
specting  the  contest  between  them,  it 
was  a  bad  one,  and  Weightman  lott  the 
fall  at  a  time  when  he  ovght  to  have  been 
certain  of  vnnmng  it  John  Lauf^blen, 
the  fourth  stander  on  that  occasion,  ii 
near  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  at  jnv* 
sent  weighs  about  seventeen  stones.  Had 
he  been  in  practice,  and  taken  more  paina 
in  procuring  an  equal  hold,  Weightman 
01^^  not  to  have  thrown  him ;  as,  though 
not  excelling  inaction,  he  is  by  no  meant 
deficient  in  science.  Having  been  some 
years  married  previous  to  his  present  Bet«. 
dement  in  Wliitehuven  as  a  publican,  his 
piactice  must  liaye  been  latterly  very  con- 


1823.;] 

fined,  otlierwise  he  oughit  and  we  think, 
wauid  have  been  the  present  champion. 
—-Weight  and  age  considered,  no  Wrest- 
ler more  distinguished  himself  at  Carlisle 
than  Robert  Waters,  the  third  standcr. 
He  appeared  a  UtUe  one,  is  a  very  young 


WrtstUana. 


one,  and  gave  most  convincing  proofs  of     human  race. 


The  wroAtling  at  the  meeting  1803 
is  Just  over ;  and  the  prize  was  won 
by  Wcightinan^  who  is  now  believed 
to  bo  the  most  powerful  wrestler  in 
the  world,  and  could  be  backed  for 
five^  eight,  or  eleven  falls,  against  the 


his  sdertce  and  ^tocbiess— the  two  great 
essentials  which  constitute  a  finished 
Wrestler.— T.  Todd,  the  last  loser,  is  full 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,-  and  weighs 
twelve  stones  and  four  pounds.  Putting 
Jiearsay  out  of  the  question,  and  giving 
our  opinion  of  what  we  have  personally 
witnessed,  Todd  is  the  best  and  most  finish' 
ed  Wrestler  we  ever  saw.  He  has  not 
the  power  of  Nicholson,  but  excepting 
him,  we  never  saw  a  ifiirteen,  nor  is  there 
at  inresent  any  fourteen  stone  man,  in  our 
opinion,  able  to  throw  him  the  best  of 
three,  or  five  iaUs.— The  prize  given  for 
Lads  afforded  much  amusement,  and  many 
of  them  displayed  infinite  science^  and 
seemed  quite  at  fiome,  in  the  ring.  The 
two  last,  though  not  the  tallest,  or  hea- 
viest, among  the  competitors,  were  both, 
we  were  told,  above  the  age  specified  in 
tlie  advertisement.** 


In  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr  Litt  for 
his  well-written,  candid,  manly,  and 
scientific  '' Wrestliana."  Should  ho 
ever  come  to  Edinbu^h,  most  happy 
shall  we  bo  to  meet  hiui  at  Ambroso  s. 
Neither  of  us  arc  so  young  as  wc  wcro 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  yet  wc  should 
like  to  sec  tlie  man  who  would  diovo 
theoneor  the  otherof  usoft*the  "  crown 
o'  the  causeway;"  and  surely  uostrong- 
cr  argument  in  favour  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises in  general  is  rctmirMi,  tlrnn  tlie 
sound,  stout,  hale,  ruddy  apiicaranco 
whidi  we  both  exhibit,  bdng  moat 
beautiful  and  perfect  H])ecinienH  of  that 
perfection  of  human  nature  so  coneiKc- 
ly  expressed  by  the  (loet, 

"  Mens  sana  in  cohporr  sako." 


NOTICES  OF  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 


I«fo.  Ih-^Beddoes,^ 


This  is  precisely  one  of  those  com- 
positions tnat  a  cold,  clear,  shrewdy 
and  sarcastic  critic  would  delight  in 
clutching  into  his  merciless  grasp,  to 
tear  it  into  pieces  and  strew  the  floor 
of  his  study  with  its  shivering  frag- 
ments. Had  it  appeared  during  the 
blood-thirsty  youth  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  a  much  more  cruel  murder 
would  have  been  perpetrated  upon  its 
body  than  that  which  causes  its  own  ca- 
tostrophe^and  all  hands  would  have  been 
held  up  in  wonder  and  scorn  of  young 
Mr  Thomas  Lovel  Beddoes.  He  would 
have  gone  moping  about  for  years  in 
disconsolate  solitude,  silent  and  sullen 
as  a  ghost,  or  would  have  rent  the  air 
with  unavailing  shrieks  and  lamenta^ 
tions.  But  he  has  been  bom  darija^ 
a  happier  era — the  mild  and  beao^I 
nant  spirit  of  Christopher  Xordi  hm. 
overcome  the  tmcnkut  ijin:  of  Fnu*. 
cis  Jeffrey — thsc  "  cii  ^^^  *i^Xiwrr*f* 
gathers  dl  the  yAjskk  ai  g6tL.:a  u'#'>7 
his  win^,  protects  them  tncL  *r**tf 
cutting  blast,  and  bids  then  i.\  y**  «i- 
basking  in  the  sunshine  oe  zn  *>-•«  ft^- 
vour,  like  so  many  psrtric:-^^  ""  ' 
Ixink    adjusting    their  fur   iiMif^ff^ 

»  The  Brides*  Tng^      v    71 
vinpton,  1822. 
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without  fear  of  the  fbwicr.    Young 
men,  now-a-days,  are  not  only  |N*r^ 
mitted  to  write  like  young  men,  but 
praised  and  encouragtrd  while  lUjittg 
so  ;  and  the  whole  world  regards  thto 
with  smiles  of  compluctinry  aii/l  klui- 
ness,  wlicn  thev  are  tuam  Uj  ei.y.'^  ziAf 
favour  of  one  oenevolffnt  (}Tir}ussjt 
who  will  not  suffirr  hh  riKz:r  jr:csnr 
to  be  maltreated  by  tli*  ita  t  at  t«1 
nal  critic-crew. 

The  BriiJi.-«'  TngSiT  f  2.-  *rrr.  r' 
a3Iinor— «nil,ttitJ-i»--^  i^^q:.!.- tu-r 
have  b«A'M  iw«M/  asia-.-s-  t    \:tmspt. 
writing  li^nir  two  rt:      vr-  hi, 
they  \M*'f*w  ^^"^' 
vJx/jjt  iIm'  I^^  ^  ■^•-'' 


ti'-vr^ 


C      •'••.I'-tfStl^ 
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CDec- 


pathetic  to  an  excess  that  absolutely 
merits  the  strappado.  AVhy  not  ?  all 
so  much  the  better.  He  is  a  fine, 
open-hearted,  ingenuous,  accomplish- 
ed and  gentlemanly  youth ;  and  we, 
whose  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  those 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Blue-and- Yellow, 
pronounce  him  a  promising  poet, — we 
tie  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  fore- 
head,— and  m^y  it  remain  there  till 
displaced  to  make  room  for  a  bolder 
branch  of  the  sacred  Tree. 

The  subject  of  the  Drama  is  a  good 
one,  deeply,  terribly  tragic — "  a  tale 
of  tears,  a  rueful  story/' — a  murder 
strange  and  overwhelming  to  the  ima- 
gination, yet  such  a  murder  as  the 
mind  can  image  and  believe  in  its  wild 
and  haunted  moods.  Mr  Beddoes  de- 
serves praise  for  choosing  such  a  subject 
— for  all  true  Tragedy  must  possess  its 
strength  in  a  spirit  of  terror.  I  lis 
reading  seems  to  have  lain  among  the 
elder  Dramatists,  and  his  mind  is 
much  imbued  with  their  tragic  charac- 
ter. We  sup  full  of  horrors,  but 
there  are  some  gay  and  fantastic  gar- 
nishings  and  adornments  of  the  repast, 
disposed  quite  in  the  manner  and  spi- 
rit of  those  great  old  masters.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  peace  and  despair,  innocence 
and  guilt,  saintliness  and  sin,  sit  all  to- 
gether at  one  banquet ;  and  we  scarce- 
ly distinguish  the  guests  from  each 
other,  till  something  interrupts  the  flow 
of  the  feast,  and  they  start  up  in  their 
proper  character.  Yes,  there  is  a  dark 
and  troubled,  guilt-like  and  death-like 
gloom  flung  over  this  first  work  of  a 
truly  poetical  mind,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  an  air  of  ethereal  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  sometimes  slowly  and 
in  a  ghastly  guise  encroaching  upon 
and  stifling  it-,  and  sometimes  break- 
ing up  and  departing  from  it,  in  black 
masses,  like  clouds  from  a  lovely  val- 
ley on  a  tempestuous  and  uncertain 
day.  Dip  into  the  Poem,  here  and 
there,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is 
about — you  see  dim  imagery,  and  in- 
distinct figures,  and  fear  that  the  au- 
thor has  written  a  very  so  so  perform- 
ance. But  give  it  a  reading  from  the 
beginning,  and  you  will  give  it  a  read- 
ing to  the  end,  for  our  young  poet 
writes  in  the  power  of  nature,  and 
when  at  any  time  you  get  wearied  or 
disappointed  with  his  failure  in  passion 
or  in  plot,  you  are  pleased — nay,  de- 
lighted, with  the  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy,  and  with  a  strain  of  imaginative- 
leeling  that  supplies  the  place  of  a  pro- 
founder  interest,  and  also  prepares 
the  mind   to  give  way  to  that  pro- 


found interest,  when,  by  and  by,  it  un- 
expectedly and  strongly  arrives. 

*^  The  following  scenes  were  written,  as 
you  well  know,  exclusively  for  the  doset, 
founded  upon  facts  which  occurred  at  Ox- 
ford, and  are  well  detailed  and  illustrated 
by  an  interesting  ballad  in  a  little  volume 
of  Poems,  lately  published  at  Oxford,  en- 
tided  the  Midland  Minstrel,  by  Mr  (Hllet : 
and  may  thus  be  succinctly  narrated. 

^^  The  Manciple  of  one  of  the  Colleges 
early  in  the  last  century  had  a  very  beau- 
tiful daughter,  who  was  privately  married 
to  a  student  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
parents  on  either  side. 

'•^  During  the  long  vacation  subsequent 
to  this  union  the  husband  was  introduced 
to  a  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
proposed  as  his  bride ;  absence,  the  fear  of 
his  father's  displeasure,  the  presence  of  a 
lovely  object,  and,  most  likely,  a  natural 
fickleness  of  disposition,  overcame  any  re- 
gard he  might  have  cherished  for  his  ill- 
fated  wife,  and  finally  he  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  unconscious  rival.  In 
the  contest  of  duties  and  desires,  "which 
was  the  consequence  of  this  passion,  the 
worse  part  of  man  prevailed,  and  he  form- 
ed and  executed  a  design  almost  unparaUel" 
ed  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

^'  His  second  nuptials  were  athand  when  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  and  to  her  who  was  now 
an  obstacle  to  his  happiness.  Late  at  night 
he  prevailed  upon  his  victim  to  accompany 
him  to  a  lone  spot  in  the  Divinity  }Valk\ 
and  there  murdered  and  buried  her.  The 
wretch  escaped  detection,  and  the  horrid 
deed  remained  unknown  till  he  confessed 
it  on  his  death-bed.  The  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  were  dug  up  in  the -place 
described,  and  the  Divinity  Walk  waM  de- 
serted and  demolished,  as  haunted  ground. 
Such  are  the  the  outlines  of  a '  Minor's 
Tragedy,'^ 

There  is  nothing  very  imposing  in 
the  office  of  a  manciple;  and  accord- 
ingly Mr  Beddoes  has  left  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  heroine's  status  in 
society  undefined.  She  and  her  parents 
are  poor  and  humble,  and  live  in  a  cot- 
tage— that  is  all  we  know,  and  it  is 
enough.  The  fair  Floribel  is  the  bride 
of  Hesperus,  a  youth  of  high  birth, 
and  their  marriage  remains,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  concealed.  The  first  scene 
in  which  they  appear  at  evening  in  the 
garden  of  the  lowly  cottage,  and  feast 
on  love's  delicious  converse,  is  very 
pretty>  although  not  very  rational,  and 
serves  to  interest  us  for  the  simple, 
beautiful,  and  aflectionate  Floribel. 

"  Come,  come,  my  love,  or  shall  I  call 

you  bride  ? 
FlorihcL      E'en  what  you  will,  so  that 

you  hold  me  dear. 
Hegperus.    Well,    both  my  love  and 
bride  ;  sec,  here's  a  bower 
Of  Ef''-  "th  honeysuckles  woven, 

Wb  <•  1— "i""  lijrht  creeps  in, 
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So  closely  do  the  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
'Tis  T^Uight^s  home ;  come  in,  my  gentle 

love, 
And  talk  to  rae.    So !  Tve  a  rival  here ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweedy  on  your 
neck? 

Flor,    Jealous  so  soon,  my  Hesperus  ? 

liook  then. 

It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you  ; 

Here's  the  bliie  violet,  like  Pandora's  eye, 

When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

lies.     Sweet  as  thy  lips.     Fie  on  those 

taper  fingers. 

Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass 

aside 
To  drag  the  daisy  from  it's  hiding-place. 
Where  It  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers, 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  ? 
Flor,  And  here's  a  treasure  tliat  I  found 
by  chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weep- 
ing 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave." 

After  some  soft  talk  and  fond  en- 
dearments^ not  unmixed  with  some 
natural  tears^  Floribel  gives  utterance 
to  those  thoughts  "  that  in  the  happi- 
ness of  love  make  the  heart  sink" — they 
part^  and  the  short  scene  passes  by  like 
a  dream. 

Hesperus  has  a  rival  in  the  a£fec- 
tions  of  Floribel,  "  the  Diana  of  our 
Forests,"  named  Orlando,  who  throws 
old  Lord  Ernest,  the  father  of  Hes- 
perus, into  prison,  on  account  of  a  debt, 
^^  of  which  his  whole  estate  is  scarce 
a  fourth."  This  debt,  however,  is  not 
to  be  claimed,  provided  Hesperus  con- 
sent to  wed  Olivia,  in  which  case 
Orlando  hopes  to  espouse  Floribel. 
This  is  a  clumsy  contrivance,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Accordingly  Hes- 
perus is  admitted  to  his  father,  in  chains 
and  in  a  dungeon,  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensues. 
"  Lord  Ernest,  Oh  set  me  free,  I  cannot 

bear  this  air. 
If  thou  dost  recollect  those  fearful  hours. 
When  I  kept  watch  beside  my  precious 

boy. 
And  saw  the  day  but  on  his  pale  dear 

face; 
If  thou  didst  think  me  in  my  gentlest 

moods, 
Patient  and  mild,  and    even   somewhat 

kind ; 
Oh  give  me  back  the  pity  that  I  lent. 
Pretend  at  least  to  love  and  comfort  me. 
Heqt.    Speak  not  so  harshly ;  I*m  not 

rich  enough 
To  pay  one  quarter  of  the  dues  of  love, 
Yet  something  I  would  do.    Shew  me  the 

way, 
I  will  revenge  thee  well. 
.    Lord  Ern.        But  whilst  thou'rt  gone, 


The  dread  diseases  of  tlie  place  will  come 
And  kill  me  wretchedly.   No,  1111)6  free 
Hesp,    Aye,  that  thou  sl)alt.     I'll  do; 
what  will  I  not  ? 
I'll  get  together  all  the  world's  true  hearts, , 
And  if  they're  few,  there's  spurit  in  my 

breast 
Enough  to  animate  a  thousand  dead. 

Lord  Ern,  My  son. 

We  need  not  this ;  a  word  of  thine  wfll 
serve. 
Hesp,  Were  it  my  soul's  last  si^,  I*d 

give  it'thee. 
Lord  Em,  Marry. 
Hesp,  I— cannot. 

Lord  Em,     But  thou  dost  not  know 
Thy  best-loved  woos  thee.    Oft  I've  stood 

unseen. 
In  some  of  those  sweet  evenings  you  k- 

I  member. 
Watching  your .  inn.ocent  and  beauteous 

play, 
(More  innocent  because  you  thought  it  se- 
cret. 
More  beautiful  because  so  innocent ;) 
Oh  !  then  I  knew  how  blessed  a  tl)ing  I 

was 
To  have  a  son  so  worthy  of  Olivia. 
Hesp,  Olivia  f 

Lord  Em,  Blush  not,  though  I  name 
your  mistress. 
You  soon  shall  wed  her. 

Hesp,  I  will  wed  the  plague  f 

I  would  not  grudge  my  life,  for  that's  a 

thmg, 
A  misery,  thou  gavest  me :  but  to  wed 
Olivia ;  there's  danmation  in  the  thought. 
Lord  Em,  Come,   speak  to  him,  my 
chains,  for  ye've  a  voice 
To  conquer  every  heart  that's  not  your 

kin? 
Oh !  that  ye  were  my  son,  for  then  at  least 
He  would  be  with  me.    How  I  loved  him 

once  I 
Aye,  when  I  thought  him  good ;  but  now 

— Nay»  still 
He  must  be  good,  and  I,  I  have  been 

harsh, 
I  feel,  I  h&ve  not  prized  him  at  his  worth ; 
And  yet  I  think  if  Hesperus  had  erred, 
I  could  have  pardoned  him,  indeed  I  could. 
Hesp,  We'll  live  together* 

Lord  Em.        No,  for  I  shall  £e ; 
But  that's  no  matter. 

Hesp.        Bring  the  priest,  the  bride. 
Quick,  quick.    These  fetters  have  infe<^ 

hmi 
With  slavery's  sickness*    Yet  there  is  «    ^ 

secret, 
'Twixt  heaven  and  me,  forbids  it.    Tdl 

me,  father ; 
Were  it  not  best  for  both  to  die  at  once  ? 
Lord  Em.  Die !  thou  hast  spoke  a  woid» 
that  makes  my  heart 
Grow  sick  and  wither ;  thou  hast  palsied 

me 
To  death.  Live  thou  to  wed  some  worthier 
maid; 
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pathetic  to  an  excess  that  absolutely 
merits  the  strappado.  Why  not  ?  all 
so  much  the  better.  He  is  a  fine^ 
open-hearted,  ingenuous^  accomplish- 
ed and  gentlemanly  youth ;  and  we, 
whose  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  those 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Blue-and- Yellow, 
pronounce  him  a  promising  poet, — we 
tie  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  fore- 
head,— and  m^y  it  remain  there  till 
displaced  to  make  room  for  a  bolder 
branch  of  the  sacred  Tree. 

The  subject  of  the  Drama  is  a  good 
one,  deeply,  terribly  tragic — "  a  tale 
of  tears,  a  rueful  story," — a  murder 
strange  and  overwhelming  to  the  ima- 
gination, yet  such  a  murder  as  the 
mind  can  image  and  believe  in  its  wild 
and  haunted  moods.    JVIr  Beddoes  de- 
serves praise  for  choosing  such  a  subject 
— for  all  true  Tragedy  must  possess  its 
strength  in  a  spirit   of  terror.     His 
reading  seems  to  liave  lain  among  the 
elder  Dramatists,    and  his  mind   is 
much  imbued  with  their  tragic  charac- 
ter.     We  sup  full  of  horrors,  but 
there  are  some  gay  and  fantastic  gar- 
nishings  and  adornments  of  the  repast, 
disposed  quite  in  the  manner  and  spi- 
rit of  those  great  old  masters.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  peace  and  despair,  innocence 
and  guilt,  saintliness  and  sin,  sit  all  to- 
gether at  one  banquet ;  and  we  scarce- 
ly distinguish   the  guests  from  each 
other,  till  something  interrupts  the  flow 
of  the  feast,  and  they  start  up  in  their 
proper  character.  Yes,  there  is  a  dark 
and  troubled,  guilt-like  and  death-like 
gloom  flung  over  this  first  work  of  a 
truly  poetical  mind,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  an  air  of  ethereal  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  sometimes  slowly  and 
in  a  ghastly  guise  encroaching  upon 
and  stifling  it',  and  sometimes  break- 
ing up  and  departing  from  it,  in  black 
masses,  like  clouds  from  a  lovely  val- 
ley on  a  tempestuous  and  uncertain 
day.     Dip  into  the  Poem,  here  and 
there,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is 
about — you  see  dim  imagery,  and  in- 
distinct figures,  and  fear  that  the  au- 
thor has  written  a  very  so  so  perform- 
ance.    Biit  give  it  a  reading  from  the 
beginning,  and  you  will  give  it  a  read- 
ing to  the  end,  for  our  young  poet 
writes  in  the  power  of  nature,  and 
when  at  any  time  you  get  wearied  or 
disappointed  with  his  failure  in  passion 
or  in  plot,  you  are  pleased — nay,  de- 
lighted, with  the  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy,  and  with  a  strain  of  imaginative 
feeling  that  supplies  the  place  of  a  pro- 
founder   interest,  and   also  prepares 
the  mind   to  give  way  to  that   pro- 


found interest,  when,  by  and  hj,  it  im- 
expcctedly  and  strongly  arrives. 

'^  The  following  scenes  were  written,  ai 
you  well  know,  exclusively  for  the  closet, 
founded  upon  facts  which  occuTred  st  Ox- 
ford, and  are  well  detailed  and  illuatrated 
by  an  interesting  ballad  in  a  little  volume 
of  Poems,  lately  published  at  Oxford,  en- 
tided  the  Midland  Minstrel,  by  Mr  O^let: 
and  may  thus  be  succinctly  narrated. 

^^  The  Manciple  of  one  of  the  Colleges 
early  in  tlie  last  century  had  a  veiy  beau. 
tiful  daughter,  who  was  privately  married 
to  a  student  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
parents  on  cither  side. 

^^  During  the  long  vacation  subsequeoC 
to  this  union  the  husband  was  intioduoed 
to  a  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  sam*  time 
proposed  as  his  bride ;  absence,  the  fear  of 
his  father*8  dijtplcasure,  the  presence  <of  a 
lovely  object,  and,  most  likely,  a  natural 
fickleness  of  disposition,  overcame  any  re- 
gard he  might  have  cherished  fbr  his  ill- 
futed  wife,  and  finally  he  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  unconscious  rival-  In 
the  contest  of  duties  and  desires,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  this  passion,  the 
worse  part  of  man  prevailed,  and  he  form- 
ed and  executed  a  design  almost  unparallel" 
ed  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

^'  His  second  nuptials  were  at  band  when  he 
returned  to  ( )xford,  and  to  her  who  was  now 
an  obstacle  to  his  happiness.  Late  atnig^t 
he  prevailed  upon  his  victim  to  accompany 
him  to  a  lono  spot  in  the  ZHvinUy  WaOc^ 
and  there  murdered  and  buried  her.  The 
wretch  escaped  detection,  and  the  horrid 
deed  remained  unknown  till  he  conficssed 
it  on  his  death-bed.  The  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  were  dug  up  in  the-plaee 
described,  and  the  Divinitv  Walk  watf  de- 
serted and  demolished,  as  haunted  ground. 
Such  are  the  the  outlines  of  a '  SHuor"! 
TroffcdyJ*^ 

lliere  is  nothing  very  impofiiiig^  in 
the  ofiicc  of  a  manciple;  and  aooord* 
ingly  Mr  Beddoes  has  left  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  heroine's  status  in 
society  undefined.  She  and  her  parents 
are  poor  and  humble,  and  live  in  a  cot- 
tage— that  is  all  we  know,  and  it  is 
enough.  The  fair  Floribel  is  the  bride 
of  Hesperus,  a  youth  of  high  birth, 
and  their  marriage  remains,  for  obvi« 
ous  reasons,  concealed.  The  first  scene 
in  which  they  appear  at  evening  in  thii 
garden  of  the  lowly  cottage,  and  feast 
on  love  8  delicious  converse,  is  very 
pretty,  although  not  very  rational,  and 
serves  to  interest  us  for  the  simple, 
beautifld,  and  affectionate  FloribeL 

**  Come,  come,  my  love,  or  shall  I  call 

you  bride  ? 
Floribel.     E*en  what  you  will,  so  that 

you  hold  me  dear. 
Hctperus,    Well,    bodi  my  love  and 
bride ;  sec,  here's  a  bower 
Of  Eglantine  with  honeysuckles  woven. 
Where  not  a  spark  of  prying  light  creepain. 
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So  closely  do  the  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
'Ti.s  T^Uight^s  home ;  come  in,  my  gentle 

love, 
And  talk  to  rae.    So !  I've  a  rival  here ; 
What^s  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your 
neck? 

Flor,    Jealous  so  soon,  my  Hesperus  ? 

liook  then. 

It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you ; 

Herc*s  the  blile  violet,  like  Pandora's  eye, 

\rhen  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Hc8,     Sweet  as  thy  lips.     Fie  on  those 

taper  fingers. 

Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass 

aside 
To  drag  the  daisy  from  it's  hiding-place, 
Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers, 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  ? 
Flor.  And  here's  a  treasure  that  I  found 
by  chance, 
^V  lily  of  the  valley ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weep- 
ing 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave." 

Aflcr  some  soft  talk  and  fond  en- 
dearments^ not  unmixed  with  some 
natural  tears^  Floribel  gives  utterance 
to  those  thoughts  "  that  in  the  happi- 
ness of  love  make  the  heart  sink" — they 
part^  and  the  short  scene  passes  by  like 
a  dream. 

Hesperus  has  a  rival  in  the  a£fec- 
tions  of  Floribel,  "  the  Diana  of  our 
Forests,"  named  Orlando,  who  throws 
old  Lord  Ernest,  the  father  of  Hes- 
perus, into  prison,  on  account  of  a  debt, 
*^  of  which  his  whole  estate  is  scarce 
a  fourth."  This  debt,  however,  is  not 
to  be  claimed,  provided  Hesperus  con- 
sent to  wed  Olivia^  in  which  case 
Orlando  hopes  to  espouse  Floribel. 
This  is  a  clumsy  contrivance,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Accordingly  Hes- 
perus is  admitted  to  his  father,  in  chains 
and  in  a  dungeon^  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensues. 
"  Lord  Emest,  Oh  set  me  free,  I  cannot 

bear  this  air. 
If  thou  dost  recollect  those  fearful  hours, 
When  I  kept  watch  beside  my  precious 

boy. 
And  saw  the  day  but  on  his  pale  dear 

face; 
If  thou  didst  think  me  in  my  gentlest 

moods. 
Patient  and  mild,  and    even   somewhat 

kind ; 
Oh  give  me  back  the  pity  that  I  lent. 
Pretend  at  least  to  love  and  comfort  me. 
Hesp.    Speak  not  so  harshly ;  I'm  not 

rich  enough 
To  pay  one  quarter  of  the  dues  of  love, 
Yet  something  I  would  do.    Shew  me  the 

way, 
I  will  revenge  thcc  well. 
.    Lord  Em.        But  whilst  thou'rt  gone. 


The  dread  diseases  of  tlie  place  will  come 
And  kill  me  wretchedly.    No,  111  T>e  free. 
Hcijp.    Aye,  that  thou  shalt.     I'll  do ; 
what  will  I  not  ? 
Ill  get  together  all  the  world's  true  hearts,  , 
And  if  they're  few,  there's  spirit  in  my 

breast 
Enough  to  animate  a  thousand  dead. 

Lord  Ern,  My  son. 

We  need  not  this ;  a  word  of  thine  wHl 
serve. 
Hesp.  Were  it  my  soul's  last  si^,  Pd 

give  it'thee. 
Lord  Em.  Marry. 
Hesp,  I-.-cannot. 

Lord  Em.     But  thou  dost  not  know 
Thy  best-loved  woos  thee.    Oft  I've  stood 

unseen. 
In  some  of  those  sweet  evenings  you  k- 

I  member. 
Watching  your  inn.ocent  and  beauteous 

play, 
(More  innocent  because  you  thought  it  se- 
cret. 
More  beautiful  because  so  innocent ;) 
Oh !  then  I  knew  how  blessed  a  tl)ing  I 

was 
To  have  a  son  so  worthy  of  Olivia. 
Hesp.  Olivia ! 

Lord  Em.  Blush  not,  though  I  name 
your  mistress. 
You  soon  shall  wed  her. 

Hesp.  I  will  wed  the  plague  I 

I  would  not  grudge  my  life,  for  that's  a 

thing, 
A  misery,  thou  gavest  me :  but  to  wed 
Olivia ;  there's  damnation  in  the  thought. 
Lord  Em,   Come,   speak  to  him,  my 
chains,  for  ye've  a  voice 
To  conquer  every  heart  that's  not  your 

kin? 
Oh  !  that  ye  were  my  son,  for  then  at  least 
He  would  be  with  me.    How  I  loved  him 

once! 
Aye,  when  I  thought  him  good ;  but  now 

— Nay>  still 
He  must  be  good,  and  I,  I  have  been 

harsh, 
I  feel,  I  have  not  prized  him  at  his  worth ; 
And  yet  I  think  if  Hesperus  had  erred, 
I  could  have  pardoned  him,  indeed  I  could. 
Hesp,  We'll  live  together* 

Lord  Ertu        No,  for  I  shall  die ; 
But  that's  no  matter. 

Hesp,        Bring  the  priest,  the  bride. 
Quick,  quick.    These  fetters  have  infe<^ 

hun 
With  slavery's  sickness*    Yet  there  is  a    . 

secret, 
'Twixt  heaven  aiid  me,  forbids  it.    Tdl 

me,  father ; 
Were  it  not  best  for  both  to  die  at  once  ? 
Lord  Em.  Die !  thou  hast  spoke  a  woid» 
that  makes  my  heart 
Grow  sick  and  wither ;  thou  hast  palsied 

me 
To  death.  Live  thou  to  wed  some  worthier 
maid; 
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Know  that  thy  father  chose  this  sad  sedu- 


Bion; 
[Ye  rebel  lips,  why  do  you  call  it  sad  ?) 
Should  I  die  soon,  think  not  that  sorrow 

caused  it, 
But,  if  you  recollect  my  name,  bestow  it 
Upon  your  best-loved  child,  and  when  you 

give  him 
His  grandsire's  blessing,  add  not  that  he 

perished 
A  wretched  prisoner. 

Hetp.  Stop,  or  I  am  made 

I  know  not  what, — ^perhaps    a    villain. 

Curse  me. 
Oh  if  you  love  me,  curse. 

Lord  Em,        Aye,  thou  shalt  hear 
A  fether's  curse ;  if  fate  hath  put  a  moment 
Of  pam  into  thy  life ;  a  sigh,  a  word, 
A  dream  of  woe ;   be  it  transferred  to 

mine; 
And  for  thy  days  ;  oh !   never  may  a 

thought 
Of  others'  sorrow,  even  of  old  Emrat's, 
Darken  their  calm  uninterrupted  bliss,  ^ 
And  be  thy  end — oh  I  anythmg  but  mine. 
Hesp.  Guilt,  thou  art  sanctified  in  such 
a  cause ; 
Guards ;  {they  enter)  I  am  ready.  Let  me 

say't  so  low. 
So  quickly  that  it  may  escape  the  ear 
Of  watchful  angels ;  I  will  do  it  all. 
Lord  Em.  There's  nought  to  do ;  I've 
learned  to  love  this  solitude. 
Farewell,  my  son.    Nay,  never  heed  the 

fetters. 
We  can  make  shift  to  embrace. 

Hetp,  Lead  him  to  freedom. 

And  tell  your  lord  I  will  not,  that's  I  will. 
iExeunt  Lord  Ernest  and  guards*) 
Hisre,  fellow;  put  your  hand  upon  my 

mouth 
Tin  they  are  out  of  hearing.    Leave  me 

now. 
No,  stay ;  come  near  me,  nearer  yet  Now 

fix 
The  dose  attention  of  your  eyes  on  mine." 

Soon  after  his  father's  liberation^ 
Hesperus  visits  his  Floribel  in  her  cot- 
tage, but  finds  her  rather  coy  and  fret- 
tea  by  his  too-long  absence.  During 
this  lovers'  Quarrel,  Orlando's  boy  gives 
a  letter  to  Floribel,  who  reads  it,  and 
then  dismisses  him  with  a  kiss.  Hespe- 
rus either  feels  or  feigns  jealousy,  and 
parts  from  his  unhappy  wife^  with  dls- 

Sleasure  and  anger.  He  is  next  intro- 
uced  to  Olivia,  who  proves  to  be  a 
most  engaging  and  delightful  crea- 
ture ;  and  Hesperus,  alas  !  transfers 
his  affection  to  her,  from  his  own  Flo- 
ribel. This  scene  is  managed  with 
considerable  skill,  and  reminds  one  of 
something  in  Ford  or  Massinger.  We 
see  that  the  affection  of  the  fickle, 
weak,  and  unprincipled  Hesperus  for 
Floribel,  has  given  way  linder  the  fa- 


scination of  a  beautiful  woman  of 
own  rank,  and  that  misery  and  death 
are  about  to  knock  at  the  door  of  that 
humble  cottage. 

«*  Floribel, 

I  would  not  have  thee  cross  my  path  to 
night; 

There  is  an  indistinct  dread  purpote  form* 
ing. 

Something,  whose  depth  of  wickednen  ap- 
pears 

Hideous,  incalculable,  but  inevitable; 

Now  it  draws  nearer,  and  I  do  not  dind- 
der; 

Avaunt !  haunt  me  no  more ;  I  dread  it 
not. 

But  almost — hence !  I  must  not  be  alone.** 

In  this  unhallowed  state  of  mind  l)e 
retires  to  rest,  but  finds  non^j  and 
starts  up  from  horror-haimted  dretois. 

'^  Hesperus  discovered  in  a  disturbed 

slumber, 

Hcspemt^  {starting from  his  conch,) 

Who  speaks  ?  Who  whispers  there  ?  A 

lisht !  a  light ! 

Ill  8ear(£  the  room,  something  hath  called 

me  thrice. 
With  a  low  muttering  voice  of  toadish 

hisses. 
And  thrice  I  slept  again.  But  still  it  came 
Nearer  and  nearer,  plucked  my  mantle  ftom 

me. 
And  made  mine  heart  an  ear,  in  which  It 

poured 
Its  loathed  enticing  courtship.  Ho  I  a  lig^ 

Enter  Attendant  ttfith  a  tort^ 
Thou  drowsy  snail,  thy  footsteps  are  asleep. 
Hold  up  the  torch. 

Attmd.       My  lord,  you  are  distaxbed* 
Have  you  seen  aught  ? 

Hesp,  I  lay  upon  my  bed, 

And  something  in  the  air,  oat-J€fting  ni^t. 
Converting  feding  to  intenser  vision, 
Featured  its  ghastly  self  upon  my  soul 
Deeper  than  sight. 

Attend,        This  is  Dehision  sonly  ; 
She's  busy  with  men's  thoughts  at  allni^t 

hours. 
And  to  the  wi^dng  subtle  apprebensum 
The  darkling  chamber's  still  and  sleepy  air 
Hath  breath  and  motion  oft. 
Hesp,  Lift  up  the  hangings,  mark  the 
doors,  the  comers ; 
Seest  nothing  yet  ?  No  &ce  of  fiend-like 

mirth 
More  frightful  than  the  fixed  and  doggish 

grin 
Of  a  dead  madman  ? 

Attend,  Nought  I  see,  mv  hnd^ 

Save  the  long,  varied  crowd  of  warlike 

shapes 
Set  in  the  stitched  picture. 

Hesp*  Heard  ye  then  ? 

There  was  a  sound,  as  though  some  mar- 
ble tongue  r 
Moved  on  its  rusty  hinge,  syllabling  haifhly 
The  hoarse  death-ratUe  into  speec)). 


4ttend,  TU  wind  it  high,  andthnw^ 
the  silent  rooms. 
Munnurs  bis  burihen,  to  an  heedless  esr' 
Almost  articulate. 

Hetp,  Thou  sleepett,  fool, 

A  voice  has  been  at  my  bedside  to-night. 
Its  breath  is  burning  on  my  foridiead  sffU, 
Still  o*er  my  brain  its  accents,  wildly  sweet, 
Hover  and  &U.     Away  and  dream  again, 
I^U  watdi  mjTself. 

[lie  taket  the  torch  and  turns  to 
the  hangings.**' 

,The  horror  of  his  reason  is  more 
distinctly  avowed  in  his  soliloquy. 

^'  Speak !  who  is  at  my  ear  ?■ 

[He  turns  and  addresses  his  shadow. 
I  know  thee  now, 
I  know  the  hideous  laughter  of  thy  fiice. 
'Tls  Malice'  eldest  imp,  the  heir  of  hell. 
Red-handed  Murtheif.    Slow  it  whispers 

me, 
Coaacin^y  with  its  serpent  vcnce.    Well 

sung, 
Byxea  of  Acheroh. 

I'll  not  look  on  thee ; 
Why  does  thy  frantic  weapon  dig  the  air 
With  such  most  frightful  vehemence  ? 

Back,  back, 
T^U  the  dark  grave  I  will  not  give  it  food. 
Back  to  thy  home  of  night.   What !  play- 

est  thou  stiU  ? 
Then  thus  I  banish  thee.  Out,  treacherous 

torch, 
Sure  thou  wert  kindled  in  infernal  floods, 
Or  thy  bright  eye  would  blind  at  sights 

like  this* 
[Dashes  the  torch  on  the  ground. 
Tempt  me  no  more,  I  tell  thee  Floribd 
Shall  never  bleed.     I  pray  thee,  guilty 

word. 
Tempt  me  no  inoie." 

He  now  roams  about  in  the  dark- 
ness,  sullen^  fierce,  and  distracted; 
and  hints  are  dropped,  that  there  is  a 
taint  of  madness  in  his  mind.  A  great 
deal  of  fine  poetry  occurs  in  this  part 
of  the  drama,  but  throughout  either 
extravagant,  or  bordering  on  extrava- 
gance. Jt  is,  however,  dSective ;  and 
we  quote,  as  a  proof  of  this  young 
poet's  fine  powers,  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act. 

^'  An  apartment  in  Orkmdc^s  Palace. 

Hesperus  seated.    Attendants.     Enter  to 

them  Claudio. 

Claud.  The  bridegroom's  here  ? 

Attend.  Yonder  he  sits,  my  lord. 

And  since  the  mom's  first  hour,  without 

the  motion 
Even  of  a  nerve,  as  he  were  growing  mar- 
ble. 
Has  sat  and  watched,  the  sun  blazed  in  at 

noon 
With  light  enough  to  blind  an  cage's  ken. 
He  felt  it  not,  although  his  eyei£alls  g^ 
red 
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Hbndbly  bri^:  I  spoKei  he  beard  ne 

not : 
And  when  I  shook  his  ahn,. slept  on  m 

thought;    . 
I  pray  you  try  him. 

Claud.  Sir,  good  Hesperus, 
I  wait  at  your  desire  ;  we  are  to  end 
Our  match  at  tennis.   Will  you  walk  witfi 
me? 
Attend.  Your  voice  is  weak  as  silence  to 
his  sense.  * 

Enter  Orlando. 
Orlan.  My  brother,  you  must  join  us  at 
the  banquet ; 
We  wait  your  coming  long ;  how's  this  ? 

Attend.  My  lord, 
Like  trance  has  hdd  him  since  the  dawn 

of  day. 
He  has  looked  down  upon  yon  wood  tinea 

then. 
Speechless  and  stilL 

Enter  Lord  Ernest. 
Lord  Em,  Now,  health  and  good  be 
here, 
For  I  have  missed  my  son  this  livelang 

day. 
'Why,  what  an  idle  loiterer  thou  art  ;■ 
By  this  your  vacant  sight  must  ache  wUl^ 

gazing 
Upon  that  view.   Arise,  I'd  have  yon  with 

me 
To  fix  upon  some  posy  for  the  ring 
You  wed  your  love  with.    Death !  Some 

fearful  change 
Is  here.    Speak ;  speak,  and  tell  me  if  he 
lives. 
Attend.  He  does,  my  lord,  if  breathing 
is  to  live,    . 
But  in  all  else  is  like  the  coffined  dead ; 
Motion  and  speedi  he  lacks. 

Lord  Em.  Oh  heavens,  Orlando, 

Tell  me  'tis  &lse. 

Orlan,        I  would  'twere  in  my  power, 
But  it  doth  seem  too  true. 

Lord  Em.  Ride  like  the  wind, 

Fetch  him  the  aid  of  medicine.    See  you 

not 
Some  vision  has  come  to  him  in  the  night. 
And  stole  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and  tongue 
away  ? 

Enter  Olivia. 
Oh,  yon  are  come  in  time  to  see  him  die ; ' 
Look,  look,  Olivia,  look;  he  knows  us 

not;-.. 
My  son,  if  thou  dost  heat  me,  speak  one 

word. 
And  I  will  bless  thee. 

Orlan.  He  is  dumb  indeed. 
O&ivia.  Let  me  oome  near  him,    Diav^ 
est  Hesperus, 
If  thoa  beholdest  these  poor  nnbeaateots 

cheeks. 
Which  first  thy  flatteiing  kindness  taught 

to  blush ; 
Or  if  thou  hesrest  a  voioe,  that's  only 

sweet 
When  it  says  Hesperus  {  oh  g«Eitle  love, 
Speak  anything,  even  that  thou  hatcst  COi- 
via. 
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year  we  bad  thrown  Harry  at  Arlecdon 
with  such  ease,  that  we  believe  three  or 
four  to  one  would  tlien  have  been  offered 
against  him  for  a  single  hU. !  and  a  meet- 
ing between  us  for  u  number  of  falls, 
would  have  been  thought  highly  ridicu- 
lous.    But  now  the  case  was  totally  al- 
tered ;— through  extreme  illness  we  were 
obliged  to  solicit  at  least  a  respite  of  our 
engagement ;  this  was  not  granted ;  and, 
as  six  guineas  were  deposited,  we  chose 
to  appear  rather  than  forfeit.    The  sum 
contended  for  was  sixty  guineas,  and  the 
number  of  falls  wrestled  was  eleven.  No 
Wrestler  ever  entered  a  ring  in  higher 
condition,  or  with  greater  confidence,  than 
Harry,  and  his  gaining  the  three  first  falls 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  good  opi- 
nion of  his  friends,  as  nothing  but  a  most 
decisive  victory  could  then  be  contem- 
plated.    But  the  loss  of  three  falls,  in- 
stead of  dcjin-essing,  only  roused  our  ener- 
gies ;  the  lisUessncss  which  pervaded  the 
whole  frame  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  now  gave  place  to  that  animated 
feeling  arising  from  exercise,  and  the  si- 
tuation in  which  we  were  then  placed ; 
and  instead  of  the  expected  viclori/,  Harry 
was  somewhat  obligated  to  fortune  for 
ofie  fall  out  of  the  other  eight !   Harry 
was  some  pounds  the  heavier  man,  but 
the  advantages  of  length  and  strength  were 
so  much  agtunst  him,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  contest,  it  is  well  known  he 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  whatever.— - 
This  contest  took  place  on  Arlecdon 
Moor,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1811." 

In  1819^  the  first  prize  at  Carlisle 
vas  won  by  James  Scott  of  €anobie^ 
throwing  at  the  last  William  Richard- 
4son  of  Caldbeck—thatis,  Belted  Will. 
In  1813,  it  was  won  by  Robert  Rowan- 
tree,  from  Bewcastle,  who  had  often 
proved  himself,  there  and  elsewhere,  a 
tnost  distinguished  wrestler.  In  1814, 
it  was  won  by  William  Dickinson, 
from  Alston  Moor,  who  threw,  for  his 
last  man,  our  intelligent  and  intrepid 
friend  George  Dennison,  the  successor 
of  that  highly  reputed  bone-setter, 
Benjamin  Taylor,  and  famous  for  bis 
breed  of  cocks ;  which,  however,  met 
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Pearson,  the  spirited  promoter  of  the 
sports  at  Carlisle,  very  properly  with* 
held  the  money,  and  tms  dispute  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  wrestling  therein 
1817  ;  nor  was  it  renewed  till  1821. 

While  the  ring  thus  remained  empty 
at  Carlisle,  the  game  was  .patronised  in 
a  liberal  manner  at  Keswick ;  and  has 
contjLnued  augmenting  to  tl^e  present 
time. 

'<  Tlie  prize  that  year,  (1818,)  was  won 
by  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Hesket,  tiirow- 
ing  at  the  last  the  celebrated  William  Wil- 
liamson, of  Ambleside.  In  1819  it  was  won 
by  Andrew  Armstrong,  of  Sowerby  Hi^. 
In  1820,  it  was  won  by  William  Wilson, 
of  Ambleside,  whose  last. opponent  waf 
W^illiam   Richardson,  «f  paldL^k.     In 
ljB21,  so  rapidly  had  wrestling  increased 
in  the  estimation  of  all  ranks,  that  it  vitis 
found  the  attendance  at  the  races  was  in 
a  great  roeasiu'e  governed  by  it ;  and  the 
subscriptions  proportionably  increasing, 
it  was  extended  to  tnree  day?,— the  win- 
ner on  the  first  day  oeing  debarred  on  the 
second.     Notwithstanding  a  very  nume- 
rous field  of  Wrestlers,  tlie  first  prize  was 
won  by  Richard  Abbot,  a  sohqoln^aster 
from  Whitehal    who  weighed  yery  little 
more  than  eleven  stones.  .  I^either  could 
it  be  considered  that  Abbot  (ellfortuiyUe^ 
ly  in  when  wrestling  through  the  ring, 
his  four  last  opponents  being  A»  Arm- 
strong, J.  Frears,  T.  Richardson,  and  T. 
Lock,  all  of  them  good  Wrestler^  an4 
averaging  two  stones  above  h;s  weightt 
Two  of  these  Jimr,  it  will  J)e  recoUc^ctedy 
had  likewise  been  pjeyiously  victors  af^ 
Keswick,  and  had  distinguished  them* 
selves  at  Carlisle.   Frears  and  Lock  were 
from  the  vicinity  of  Whitehaven,  and  both 
well  known  as  Wrestlers ;  the  laUer  09 
this  occasion  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, throwing  both  Edward  Hawel,  a  very 
noted  Wrestler,  and  the  truly  celebrate4 
J.  Lowden,  who,  though  vuirried,  took  « 
fancy  to  enter  the  ring,  and  was  thjft 
third  stander.    The  second  prize  was  wbi^ 
by  James  Graham,  then  residing  in  BaSr 
senthwaite,  a  very  likply  man  for  excel- 
ling as  a  Wrestler,  standing  above  si|: 


their  match  when  sent  over  to  West-    ''''*''  "^^  weighing  fourteen  stones,    W* 

a  more  lengthy  detail  of  this  celebrate4. 
meeting. 

We  come  now  tp  the  Keswiclp 


moreland.  In  1815,  it  was  won  by 
James  Robinson,  one  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale's  gamekeepers,  at  Lowther 
Castle,  whose  last  opponent, Will  Slee, 
(who  wrestled  with  alternate  success  at 
Ambleside,  some  years  before,  with 
young  Green  of  Grassmere, )  lay  down  on 
;an  understanding.  In  181 6,  it  was  won 
by  Tod ;  but  some  collusion  being  sus- 
pected, or  rather  proved,  between  him 
^ui4  Tom  Richardson  of  Hesketb,  Mr 


« 


Wrestling  in  1822.  The  first  pri^e  was 
won  by  John  Liddle,  of  Blmd  Bothej, 
tlirowing  at  tlie  last  WilUam  Cass,  of 
Loweswater;  and  the  second  by  Jona^ 
than  Watson,  of  Torpenhow.  Weight- 
man,  who  was  tlie  favourite^  was  thrown 
by  Cass  for  the  first  prize,  and  Watsoa 
(l^e^y  him  the  last  fall  for  the  8ep^4, 
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Watson  likewise  threw  J.  Richardson*  tators  for  hicT  manly  exertions^  and  Che 
T.  Lock,  J.  Graham,  and  T.  Tordifi^  alacrity  and  cheerfolness  with  which  he 
.Watson  had  before  thrown  Weightman  always  met  his  man.  James  Graham,  be- 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  Mickle-  fore  alluded  to,  was  likewise  considered 
thwaite,  and  W.  Richardson,  at,  or  near  to  stand  on  very  high  ground,  though 
.Caldbeck :  these  conquests  we  think  en-  thrown  by  Weightman  for  both  prizes." 
title  him  to  rank  very  high  as  a  Wrestler.  And  here  'we  must  take  leave  of 
He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  Belted  Will,  with  Mr  Litt's  well- 
and  near  thirteen  stone  weight;  is  con-  drawn  character  of  that  renowned  hero, 
sidered  an  ejficellent  ground  Wrestler,  and  who  began  to  wrestle  in  the  ring  se- 
is  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  Notwithstand-  yeral  years  before  his  great  rival,  Tom 
ing  Watson  gained  the  second  prize,  he  Nicholson,  and  was  thus  crowned  with 
was  thrown  in  the  first  round  for  the  his  latert  laurels,  ten  years  after  Tom 
first,  by  William  Wilson,  of  Ambleside,  ^^d  retired  into  private  life, 
undoubtedly  the  best  Wrestler  Westmore-  «  ^s  for  the  victor,  W.  Richardson, 
land  ever  produced ;  and  it  is  the  con-  ^^om  We  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
firmfed  opinion  of  very  many  whose  judg-  allude  to,  this  might  very  justly  be  consi- 
nent  is  entitled  to  every  consideration,  ^^^^^  ^^  excellent  tie'ixp  for  hmi,  as  he 
that  at  the  time  he  won  at  Keswick,  he  ^,^^  stated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day* 
was  the  master  of  any  man  in  the  king-  ^^  ^e  forty-five  years  of  age !  and  the  win- 
dom.  It  is  certain  that  upon  that  occa.  ^^^  ^f  240  belts  ! !  We  cannot  decisively 
sion  Richardson  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  contradict  either  statement,  but,  as  for  as 
chance  with  him,  and  the  preceding  year  ^^  ^^^  •  ^^  ^^  ^^^  5^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
he  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  his  powers  ^3^,  ^^  ^^^^^  „e<.  Richardson  in  a 
by  stnkmg  J.  Laughlen  doWn  in  such  a  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^nce,  and  that  was  during  our 
manner  as  we  are  convinced  no  other  noviciate.  Richardson  was  in  his  prime, 
man  m  the  kingdom  could  have  done,  ^^d  we  well  remember  he  then  called 
When  thrown  by  Weightman,  he  was  la-  himself  about  twenty-tliree  years  of  age ; 
bounng  under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  ^^  ^^^  t^^ned  of  eighteen ;  therefore,  if 
otherwise  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his  ^^  ^  ^^  correctly,  he  could  not  be  more 
very  pnme.  He  stands  near  six  feet  four  ^^an  forty-one  at  the  time  he  won  this 
inches  high,  wd  weighed,  when  in  good  p^^^^  Richardson  might  be  about  five 
health,  about  fifteen  stones.  fggj  nhie  inches  in  height,  and  would 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Wrestling  at  weigh  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  stones. 

Carlisle  revived;   and  may  it  never  Being  a  Wrestler  of  twenty-five  years 

again  languish  and  die ;  for  that  is  the  standinjg,  and  for  a  long  tinae  open  to  amf 

spot  for  the  sport.    Ambleside  is  quite  man,  he  has  wrestled  more,  and  gained  a 

out  of  the  way  ;  Keswick  not  so  much  greater  number  of  prizes,  than  any  other 

80 ;  Penrith  better  still ;  biiit  Carlisle  man  ever  did.    His  fovourite  method  was 

best.  the  inside,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 

«  The'  first  prize  on  this  memorable  (like  Achilles)  the  most  vulnerable  in  the 
day  was  won  by  William  Richardson,  of  heeL  It  was  by  catching  his  heel  that 
Caldbeck;  and  the  second  by  John  Scott  threw  him  two  successive  years, 
Weightman,  a  hero,  who  had,  during  the  and  by  which  J.  Nicholson  (brother  to 
two  preceding  years,  risen  to  the  top  of  Tom)  threw  him  at  different  times ;  and 
ike  tre^  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  The  yet,  neither  of  them,  though  excellent 
last  opponent  of  Weightman  was  Joseph  Wrestlers,  ought  to  have  stood  any  ehanee 
Abbot,  from  the  vicinity  of  Penrith,  a  with  him.  We  are  likewise  well  inform- 
very  celebrated  Wrestler,  who  likewise  ed,  that  in  his  casual  trials  with  T.  Ni- 
highly  distinguished  himself  at  Penrith  cholson,  he  not  unfrcquently  barred  that 
races  this  year,  where  there  were  evident  favourite  finish  off  of  that  bero*s,  which 
symptoms  of  this  athletic  exercise  again  was  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
becoming  an  object  worthy  of  encourage  feriority.  We  do  not  credit  the  asser- 
ment.  Thomas  Ford,  who  acquired  great  tions  of  his  friends  in  regard  to  his  being 
celebrity  at  this  meeting,  by  throwing  Tom*s  master,  our  opinion  is,  that  he  wa» 
Weightman,  and  contesting  the  last  fall  not :  and  notwithstanding  Tom  was  a 
with  Richardson,  has  generally  resided  stone  the  lighter  man,  the  fact  of  his  re- 
witbin  a  few  miles  of  Egremont.  He  was  peatedly  throwing  the  very  men  who  hoot 
thrown  by  Weightman  for  the  second  thrown  Richardson,  as  Rowantree,  Har- 
prize,  but  appeared  to  be  no  unequal  risen,  and  Lowden,  and  the  great  reasons 
competitor  for  him,  being  six  feet  two  there  are  to  believe,  tliat  such  men  as  his 
inches  high,  and  weighing  upwards  of  brother  John,  and  Scott,  could  never  have 
fourteen  stones.  To  say  the  least  of  thrown  him,  justify  us  in  asserting  Ton 
JFord^  he  vm  much  noticed  by  the  spec-  was  (he  beiier  fFrestietp  md  more  cipdU» 
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of  wrestling  tlirough  rings  than  Will  was, 
although  the  latter  was  always  considered 
a  more  pains-talcing  Wrestler.  Many  of 
Richard5on*8  friends  assert,  and  among 
them  are  some  well  qualified  to  juH^re, 
that  he  was  tlie  fairest  staudcr,  and  best 
Wrestler,  of  his  time;  while  those  rather 
hostile  to  him,  contend,  that  he  was  a 
ndky  (which  is  tantamount  to  an  unfair) 
stander,  and  was  as  much  indchted  to 
thati  and  his  tremendous  strength  of  arm, 
as  to  his  science.  For  our  part,  we  have 
no  reason  to  applaud  or  condemn ;— we 
do  not  think  any  of  our  readers  will  deem 
us  incapalHe  of  forming  an  opinion,  and 
we  assure  thera  it  ;s  a  free  and  unpreju- 
diced one.  We  Iiave  not  the  least  douht 
but  that  he  vi'as  for  a  number,  or  even  for 
one  fall,  a  competent  match  for  any  maa 
in  the  kingdom  for  very  many  years.  For 
us  to  endeavour  to  particularize  his  con- 
quests would  he  absurd;  and  wc  have 
noticed  his  occasional  defeats  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  lustre  on  those  who 
threw  such  a  hero,  and  not  by  any  means 
to  detract  from  the  great  and  well- me- 
rited renown  he  universally  possessed." 

We  now  bring  this  long,  but,  thanks 
to  Mr  Litt,  this  interesting  article,  to 
a  close,  with  his  account  of  the  Car- 
lisle wrestling  in  1822. 

"  The  first  prize  was  won  by  W.  Cass, 
and  the  second.'by  John  Weightman.  As 
those  who  wrestled  may  yet  be  consider, 
ed  in  jyossession  of  the  ring,  that  circum- 
stance must  of  course  circumscribe  our 
account  of  them.  Cass  is  not  feur  from 
six  feet  high,  and  weighs  sixteen  stones. 
The  action  he  displays  is  an  outside 
stroke  with  his  left  foot,  but  its  fatality 
consists  in  the  swing,  or  twist,  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  his  method 
of  parting  with  his  men.  He  was  not 
much  noticed  previous  to  his  throwing 
Weightman  ;  but  in  our  opinion  he  will, 
and  is  the  071I1/  man  who  ought  to  throw 
him  again.  Cass  is  equally  as  strong,  full 
as  heavy,  and  Weightman  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  improve  his  hold,  and  command 
him  as  he  docs  all  his  other  opponents. 
Cass  certainly  won  very  cleverly,  and 
though  we  must  admit  he  ^vrestled  for- 
tunately tlu'ough  the  ring,  we  think  Iiim 
the  Wceliest  person  to  win  again. — The 
redoubted  Weightman  is  above  six  feet 
three  inches  high,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
fifteen  stones.  Weightman  has  certainly 
a  very  good-natured,  and  indeed  we  might 
with  truth  say,  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. Tlic  whole  science  he  appears  mas- 
ter of  is  the  address  he  displajrs  in  the 
application  of  his  tremendous  strength  in 
breaking  his  adversary's,  and  improving 
his  own  hold.    He  appears  to  be  matter 
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of  Liddle,  and  in  the  matdi  between  him 
and  Richardson,  the  latter  certainly  had 
no  chance  with  him.  Respecting  bis  be- 
haviour towards  the  spectators  on  that 
occasion,  we  will  remark  that  there  is  a 
very  material  difference  between  wresl^ 
ling  a  priiHite  match,  and  contending  for  a 
puUic  prize.  The  latter  is  expressly  for 
the  amusement  of  tlie  sj^ectatorst  and  they 
have  a  right,  as  in  a  theatre,  to  express 
in  a  certain  degree,  their  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  performers ;  but  with  the 
former  they  have  no  right  whatever,  ex- 
cepting to  preserve  fair  play  between  the 
men ;  and  when  it  is  well  known  that 
this  was  neither  the  second  nor  third  \n- 
stance  in  which  matches  with  Richard* 
son  never  were  decided,  we  have  room  to 
infer  that  the  fault  in  taking  hold  might 
not  be  all  Weightman's.  The  grand  ques- 
tion now  i^-.-Is  there  one  man  in  the 
present  list  who  can  throw  him  amun  ? 
Our  opinion  is,  if  there  be  onct  there  are 
not  two,  John  Liddle,  the  victor  at  Ke8< 
wick,  and  from  whom  much  was  antici- 
pated at  Carlisle,  is  upwards  of  fourteen 
stones,  and  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  make  lengthy 
remarks  upon  those  who  may  again  ap- 
pear in  the  ring,  therefore  we  shall  only 
observe,  that,  with  mne  exception,  there  is 
no  wrestler  of,  or  under  his  own  weighs 
at  present,  that  can  throw  him.  James 
Graham  had  for  some  time  been  labour- 
ing under  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  iih 
appearance,  as  well  as  powers,  had  evi*> 
dently  declined.  We  likewise  think  thtt 
T.  Richardson  cannot  he  what  he  Aojibeen* 
As  a  hipper,  he  is  certainly  the  quickeet 
and  best  on  the  list.  He  is  taller,  but 
not  so  heavy  as  Liddle ;  and  thodgli  we 
do  not  think  him  a  T.  Nicholson,  yet 
very  few  at  jnvsent  are  an  equal  match  for 
him.  John  Fearon,  who  threw  Weight^ 
man  at  Carlisle,  is  about  the  same  height) 
but  heavier  than  that  hero.  The  fiune  of 
Weightman  was  his  principal  inducement 
for  entering  that  ring,  and  bj  throvrilig; 
him  he  accomplished  his  object.  Re« 
specting  the  contest  between  them,  it 
was  a  bad  one,  and  Weightman  lost  the 
fall  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
certain  of  winning  it  John  Laiighlen, 
the  fourth  stander  on  that  occasion,  si 
near  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  at  pre* 
sent  weighs  about  seventeen  stones.  H4d 
he  been  in  practice,  and  taken  more  pains 
in  procuring  an  equal  hold,  Weightman 
ou^  not  to  have  thrown  him ;  as,  thongli 
not  excelling  inaction,  he  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  science.  Having  been  some 
years  married  previous  to  his  present  setr 
tlement  in  Whitehaven  as  a  publican,  his 
piBGtice  must  have  been  latteriy  veiy  con- 
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fined,  otherwise  he  ought,  and  we  think/ 
vHwid  have  been  the  present  cha'mpiom. 
—Weight  and  age  considered,  no  Wrest- 
ler more  distingui^ed  himself  at  Carlisle 
than  Robert  Waters,  the  third  stander. 
He  appeared  a  HtUe  one,  is  a  very  i^&ung 
one,  and  gave  most  convincing  proofs  of 
his  sdertce  and  qukkness'-^the  two  great 
essentials  which   constitute  a  finished 
Wrestler.— T.  Todd,  the  last  loser,  is  fiiU 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,*  and  weighs 
twelve  stones  and  four  pounds.    Putting 
liearsay  out  of  the  question,  and  giving 
our  opinion  of  what  we  have  personaUy 
wUnessedf  Todd  is  the  best  and  mostjimsh' 
ed  Wrestler  we  ever  saw.     He  has  not 
the  power  of  Nicholson,  but  excepting 
him,  we  never  saw  a  thirteen,  nor  is  there 
at  irresent  any  fourteen  stone  man,  in  our 
opinion,  able  to  throw  him  the  best  of 
three,  or  five  falls. — The  prize  given  for 
Lads  afforded  much  amusement,  and  many 
of  them   displayed  infinite  science,  and 
seemed  quite  at  Jiome,  in  the  ring.     The 
two  last,  though  not  the  tallest,  or  heas 
viest,  among  the  competitors,  were  both, 
we  were  told,  above  the  age  specified  in 
the  advertisement.*' 


The  wrefitling  at  the  meetiiig  18S3 . 
is  Just  over ;  and  the  prize  was  won 
by  Weightman^  who  is  now  believed, 
to  be  the  most  powerAil  wresder  in 
the  worlds  and  could  be  backed  for' 
five^  eight,  or  eleven  falls,  against  tihe 
human  race. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr  Littfor 
his  well-writtep,  candid,  manly,  and 
scientific  ^  Wrestliana."  Should  he 
ever  come  to  Edinbu^h,  most  happy 
shall  we  be  to  meet  him  at  Ambroses. 
Neither  of  us  are  so  young  as  we  were 
ten  or  £f  teen  years  ago ;  yet  we  should 
like  to  see  the  man  who  would  isJiove 
theoneor  the  otherof  usofiPthe  ''crown 
o'  the  causeway;"  and  surely  nostrong^ 
er  argument  in  favour  of  athletic  dx« 
ercises  in  general  is  required,  than  the 
sound,  stout,  hale,  ruddy  appearance 
which  we  both  exhibit,  being  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  of  that 
perfection  of  human  nature  so  condse- 
ly  expressed  by  the  poet. 


'*  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
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This  is  precisely  one  of  those  com- 
positions that  a  cold,  clear,  shrewd, 
and  sarcastic  critic  would  delight  in 
clutching  into  his  merciless  grasp,  to 
tear  it  into  pieces  and  strew  the  floor 
of  his  study  with  its  shivering  frag- 
ments. Had  it  appeared  during  the 
blood-thirsty  youth  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  a  much  more  cruel  murder 
would  have  been  perpetrated  upon  its 
body  than  that  which  causes  its  own  ca- 
tastrophe,and  all  hands  would  have  been 
held  up  in  wonder  and  scorn  of  young 
Mr  Thomas  Lovel  Beddoes.  He  would 
have  gone  moping  about  for  years  in 
disconsolate  solitude,  silent  ana  sullen 
as  a  ghost,  or  would  have  rent  the  air 
with  unavailing  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions. But  he  has  been  born  during 
a  happier  era — the  mild  and  benig- 
nant spirit  of  Christopher  North  has 
overcome  the  truculent  spirit  of  Fran- 
cis Jeffreys— that ''  old  man  eloquent" 
gathers  all  the  youths  of  genius  under 
his  wing,  protects  them  from  every 
cutting  blast,  and  bids  them  all  go  a- 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  public  fa- 
vour, like  so  many  partridges  on  a 
bank    adjusting    their   fair  plumage 


without  fear  of  the  fowler.  Young 
men,  now-a-days,  are  not  only  per- 
mitted to  write  like  young  men,  but 
praised  and  encouraged  while  doing 
so ';  and  the  whole  world  r^ards  them 
with  smiles  of  complacency  and  kind- 
ness, when  they  are  seen  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  one  benevolent  Greybeard, 
who  will  not  sufiPer  his  rising  progeny 
to  be  maltreated  by  the  vain  or  the  ve-, 
nal  critic-crew. 

The  Brides'  Tragedy  is  the  work  of 
a  Minor — and,  although  no  doubt  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  Minors, 
writing  better  than  they  ever  did  after 
they  became  Majors,  nevertheless  we 
admit  the  plea  of  nonage — ^an  old  heeid 
has  no  business  on  old^houlders ;  and 
an  extremely  wise,  rational,  sober, 
pretty-behaved  and  judicious  sprinff- 
ald,  is  not,  to  our  taste,  a  commendalSe 
specimen  of  human  nature.  Now,  Mr 
Beddoes  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
a  boy-wiseacre.  He  is  often  as  silly  as 
may  be, — trifling  to  a  degree  that  is 
^^  quitie  refreshing," — as  childish  as  his 
best  friends  could  desire  to  see  him  in 
a  summer's  day, — ^fantastic  and  capri- 
cious as  any  Miss-in-her-teens, — and 


*  The  Brides*  Tragedy.     By  Tliomas  LoveU  Beddoes.    London,  F.  C.  and  J.  Ri< 
vin^ton,  1822. 
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pathetic  to  an  excess  that  absolutely 
merits  the  strappado.  Why  not  ?  all 
so  much  the  better.  He  is  a  fine^ 
open-heartedj  ingenuous^  accomplish- 
ed and  gentlemanly  youth ;  and  we, 
whose  prophecies  nave  been  fulfilled 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  those 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Blue-and- Yellow, 
pronounce  him  a  promising  poet, — we 
tie  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  fore- 
head,— and  m^y  it  remain  there  till 
displaced  to  make  room  for  a  bolder 
branch  of  the  sacred  Tree. 

The  subject  of  the  Drama  is  a  good 
one,  deeply,  terribly  tragic — "  a  tale 
of  tears,  a  rueful  story," — a  murder 
strange  and  overwhelming  to  the  ima- 
gination, yet  such  a  murder  as  the 
mind  can  image  and  believe  in  its  wild 
and  haunted  moods.  Mr  Beddocs  de- 
serves praise  for  choosing  such  a  subject 
— for  all  true  Tragedy  must  possess  its 
strength  in  a  spirit  of  terror.  His 
reading  seems  to  liave  lain  among  the 
elder  Dramatists,  and  liis  mind  is 
much  imbued  with  their  tragic  charac- 
ter. We  sup  full  of  horrors,  but 
there  are  some  gay  and  fantastic  gar- 
nishingsand  adornments  of  the  repast^ 
disposed  quite  in  the  manner  and  spi- 
rit of  those  great  old  masters.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  peace  and  despair,  innocence 
and  guilt,  saintliness  and  sin,  sit  all  to- 
gether at  one  banquet ;  and  we  scarce- 
ly distinguish  the  guests  from  each 
other,  till  something  interrupts  the  flow 
of  the  feast,  and  they  start  up  in  their 
proper  character.  Yes,  there  is  a  dark 
and  troubled,  guilt-like  and  death-like 
gloom  flung  over  this  first  work  of  a 
truly  poetical  mind,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  an  air  of  ethereal  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  sometimes  slowly  and 
in  a  ghastly  guise  encroaching  upon 
and  stifling  it*,  and  sometimes  break- 
ing up  and  departing  from  it,  in  black 
masses,  like  clouds  from  a  lovely  val- 
ley on  a  tempestuous  and  uncertain 
day.  Dip  into  the  Poem,  here  and 
there,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is 
about — you  see  dim  imagery,  and  in- 
distinct figures,  and  fear  that  the  au- 
thor has  written  a  very  so  so  perform- 
ance. But  give  it  a  reading  from  the 
beginning,  and  you  will  give  it  a  read- 
ing to  the  end,  for  our  young  poet 
writes  in  the  power  of  nature,  and 
when  at  any  time  you  get  wearied  or 
disappointed  with  his  failure  in  passion 
or  in  plot,  you  are  pleased — nay,  de- 
lighted, with  the  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy,  and  with  a  strain  of  imaginative 
feeling  that  supplies  the  place  of  a  pro- 
founder  interest,  and  also  prepares 
tho  mind   to  give  way  to  that  pro- 


found interest,  when,  by  and  by,  it  un- 
expectedly and  strongly  arrives. 

'^  The  following  scenes  were  written,  as 
you  well  know,  exclusively  for  the  dovet, 
founded  upon  facts  which  occurred  at  Ox- 
ford, and  are  well  detailed  and  illustrated 
by  an  interesting  ballad  in  a  little  volume 
of  Poems,  lately  published  at  Oxford,  en- 
tided  the  Alidland  Minstrel,  by  Mr  Oillet : 
and  may  thus  be  succinctly  narrated. 

^^  The  Manciple  of  one  of  the  Ck>IIeges 
early  in  the  last  century  had  a  very  beau- 
tiful daughter,  who  was  privatdy  married 
to  a  student  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
parents  on  either  side. 

'•^  During  the  long  vacation  subsequent 
to  this  union  the  husband  was  introwicetl 
to  a  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
proposed  as  his  bride ;  absence,  the  fear  of 
his  father^s  displeasure,  the  presence  of  a 
lovely  object,  and,  most  likely,  a  natural 
fickleness  of  disposiuon,  overcame  any  re- 
gard he  might  have  cherished  for  his  ill. 
fated  wife,  and  finally  he  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  unconscious  rival.  In 
the  contest  of  duties  and  desires,  irhich 
was  the  consequence  of  this  passion,  the 
worse  part  of  man  prevailed,  and  he  form- 
ed and  executed  a  design  almost  unparallel- 
cil  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

^'  His  second  nuptials  were  at  hand  wlienhe 
returned  to  Oxford,  and  to  her  who  was  now 
an  obstacle  to  his  happiness.  Late  at  night 
he  prevailed  upon  his  victim  to  aceonipany 
him  to  a  lone  spot  in  the  Divinity  Walk^ 
and  there  murdered  and  buried  her.  The 
wretch  escaped  detection,  and  the  horrid 
deed  remained  unknown  till  he  confessed 
it  on  his  death-bcd.  The  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  were  dug  up  in  the -place 
described,  and  the  Divinity  Walk  waK  de- 
serted and  demolished,  as  haunted  ground. 
Such  arc  the  the  outlines  of  a '  Minor's 
Tragedy^ 

liiere  is  nothing  very  imposing^  in 
the  office  of  a  manciple;  and  accord- 
ingly Mr  Beddoes  lias  1^  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  heroine's  status  in 
society  undefined.  She  and  her  parents 
are  poor  and  humble,  and  live  in  a  oot« 
tage — that  is  all  we  know,  and  it  is 
enough.  The  fair  Floribel  is  the  bride 
of  Hesperus,  a  youth  of  high  birth^ 
and  their  marriage  remains^  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  concealed.  The  first  scene 
in  which  they  appear  at  evening  in  the 
garden  of  the  lowly  cottage,  and  feast 
on  loves  delicious  converse,  is  very 
pretty,  although  not  very  raUonal,  and 
serves  to  interest  us  for  the  simple, 
beautiful,  and  aflectionate  FloribeL 

'*  Come,  come,  my  love,  or  shall  I  call 

you  bride  ? 
FloribeL      E*en  what  you  will,  so  that 

you  hold  me  dear. 
Hesperus.    Well,    both  my  love  and 
bride ;  see,  here's  a  bower 
Of  Eglantine  with  honeysuckles  woven. 
Where  not  n  spark  of  pr3dng  li{;ht  creeps  in. 
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So  closely  do  the  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
'Tis  Twilight^s  home ;  come  in,  my  gentle 

love, 
And  talk  to  me.    So  f  I've  a  rival  here ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your 
neck? 

Flor,    Jealous  so  soon,  my  Hesperus  ? 

liook  then. 

It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you  ; 

Heroes  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora*s  eye, 

When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

He 8,     Sweet  as  thy  lips.     Fie  on  those 

taper  fingers. 

Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass 

aside 
To  drag  the  daisy  from  it*s  hiding-place, 
Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers, 
AVith  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  ? 
Flor,  And  here*s  a  treasure  tliat  I  found 
by  chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weep- 
ing 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave.'* 

After  some  soft  talk  and  fond  en- 
dcarraentSj  not  unmixed  with  some 
natural  tears,  Floribel  gives  utterance 
to  those  thoughts  "  that  in  the  happi- 
ness of  love  make  the  heart  sink" — they 
part,  and  the  short  scene  passes  by  like 
a  dream. 

Hesperus  has  a  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Floribel,  "  the  Diana  of  our 
Forests,"  named  Orlando,  who  throws 
old  Lord  Ernest,  the  father  of  Hes- 
perus, into  prison,  on  account  of  a  debt, 
"  of  which  his  whole  estate  is  scarce 
a  fourth."  This  debt,  however,  is  not 
to  be  claimed,  provided  Hesperus  con- 
sent to  wed  Olivia,  in  which  case 
Orlando  hopes  to  espouse  Floribel. 
This  is  a  clumsy  contrivance,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Accordingly  Hes- 
perus is  admitted  to  his  father,  in  chains 
and  in  a  dungeon,  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensues. 

"  Lord  Ernest.  Oh  set  me  free,  I  cannot 

bear  this  air. 
If  thou  dost  recollect  those  fearful  hours. 
When  I  kept  watch  beside  my  precious 

boy, 
And  saw  the  day  but  on  his  pale  dear 

face; 
If  thou  didst  think  me  in  my  gentlest 

moods. 
Patient  and  mild,  and    even   somewhat 

kind; 
Oh  give  me  back  the  pity  that  I  lent. 
Pretend  at  least  to  love  and  comfort  me. 
Hegp.    Speak  not  so  harshly ;  I'm  not 

rich  enough 
To  pay  one  quarter  of  the  dues  of  love. 
Yet  something  I  would  do.    Shew  me  the 

way, 
I  will  revenge  thee  well. 
.    Lord  £m.        But  whilst  thou'xt  gone. 


The  dread  diseases  of  tlie  place  will  come 
And  kill  nie  wretchedly.   No,  I'll  he  free, 
Ilesp.    Aye,  that  thou  sl\alt.     I'll  do ; 
what  will  I  not  ? 
I'll  get  together  all  the  world's  true  hearts,  , 
And  if  they're  few,  there's  spirit  in  my 

breast 
Enough  to  animate  a  thousand  dead. 

Lord  Ern,  My  son, 

We  need  not  this ;  a  word  of  thine  wHl 
serve. 
Hesp,  Were  it  my  soul's  last  si^,  I'd 

give  it'thee. 
Lord  Em,  Marry. 
Hcsp,  I^^cannot. 

Lord  Em.     But  thou  dost  not  know 
Thy  best-loved  woos  thee.    Oft  iVe  stood 

unseen. 
In  some  of  those  sweet  evenings  you  le- 

I  member. 
Watching  your  innpcent  and  beauteous 

play, 
(More  innocent  because  you  thought  it  se- 
cret, 
More  beautiful  because  so  innocent ;) 
Oh  !  then  I  knew  how  blessed  a  tiding  I 

was 
To  have  a  son  so  worthy  of  Olivia. 
Hesp.  Olivia  f 

Lord  Ern,  Blush  not,  though  I  name 
your  mistress. 
You  soon  shall  wed  her. 

Hesp.  I  will  wed  the  plague  \ 

I  would  not  grudge  my  life,  for  that's  a 

thing, 
A  misery,  thou  gavest  me :  but  to  wed 
Olivia ;  there's  damnation  in  the  thought. 
Lord  Em,  Come,   speak  to  him,  my 
chains,  for  ye*ve  a  voice 
To  conquer  every  heart  that's  not  your 

kin? 
Oh  !  that  ye  were  my  son,  for  then  at  least 
He  would  be  with  me.    How  I  loved  him 

once! 
Aye,  when  I  thought  him  good ;  but  now 

— Nay»  still 
He  must  be  good,  and  I,  I  have  been 

harsh, 
I  feel,  I  have  not  prized  him  at  his  worth ; 
And  yet  I  think  if  Hesperus  had  erred, 
I  could  have  pardoned  him,  indeed  I  could. 
Hesp,  We'll  live  together. 

Lord  Em.        No,  for  I  shall  £e ; 
But  that's  no  matter. 

Hcsp,        Bring  the  priest,  the  bride. 
Quick,  quick.    These  fetters  have  infect 

hujx 
With  slavery's  sickness.    Yet  there  is  a    ■ 

secret, 
'Twixt  heaven  and  me,  forbids  it.     Tell 

me,  father ; 
Were  it  not  best  for  both  to  die  at  cxnce  ? 
Lord  Em,  Die !  thou  hast  spoke  a  word, 
that  makes  my  heart 
Grow  sick  and  wither ;  thou  hast  palsied 

me 
To  death.  Live  thou  to  wed  some  worthier 
maid; 
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nrmising  subjects,  liitlicrto  submitted  to 
tlio  Public  by  this  admired  Artist  Fifty 
plates.   L.1,  8s. 

Tlie  Graces,  or  Literary  Souvenir,  for 
1824. 

Letters  to  Richard  Hcber,  Esq.  M.P., 
containing  critical  remarks  on  the  series 
of  Novels  beginning  with  "  Wuverley," 
and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  tlieir  author. 
Second  edition. 

Observations  on  Prison  Discipline,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Tread-Mill  and  Dietary 
adopted  in  tlie  Nottinghamshire  House 
of  Correction,  at  Southwell.  IJy  Benja- 
min Hutchinson,  Surgeon  to  the  Estab- 
lishment 

Points  of  Misery,  or  Fables  for  Man- 
kind ;  Prose  and  Verse,  chiefly  original. 
By  Charles  Westmacott.  Illustrated 
with  twenty  designs,  by  Robert  Cruik- 
shank.   8va  10s,  6d. 

Essay  on  the  Inventions  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations  in  the 
use  of  Wine  and  otlier  Liquors,  with  an 
historical  view  of  tlie  practice  of  Distilla- 
tion, shewing  its  importance  in  Political 
Economy  as  a  source  of  Wealth  and  Re- 
venue. By  Samuel  Morewood,  Surveyor 
of  Excise.    8vo.  128. 

A  Guide  to  Practical  Farriery;  con- 
taining Hints  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Neat-Cattle,  with  many  valuable  and 
Original  Recipes  from  the  practice  of  an 
eminent  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  an 
Appendix.  By  J.  Pursglove,  sen.  10s.  Cd. 

A  Complete  Exposure  of  the  late  Irish 
Miracles,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr  Murray,  titu- 
lar Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  a  rational 
Christian.     8vo.  23.  6d.  sewed. 

An  Attempt  to  Explain,  on  Natural 
Principles,  the  Cures,  alleged  to  be  mira- 
culous, of  MisB  Lalor  and  Mrs  Stuart 
By  a  Physician.  Second  edition.  8vo. 
Is. 

The  Calcutta  Annual  Register,  vol.  1, 
for  the  year  182 1 ;  to  be  contmued  an- 
nually.  L.  1,  Is. 

Time*8  Telescope  for  1824 ;  or  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Almanack ;  contain- 
ing an  Explanation  of  Saints*  Days  and 
Holidays,  Illustrations  of  British  History 
and  Antiquities,  Notices  of  Obsolete 
Rites  and  Customs,  Sketches  of  com- 
parative Clironology  and  contemporary 
Biography,  Astronomical  Occurrences 
throughout  the  year.     9s. 

Pigpt  and  Co.*s  London  and  Provin- 
cial Directory  for  1824. 

Collin*s  Memoranda  for  1824,  contain- 
ing a  Diary  for  Memorandums,  Appoint- 
ments, Bills  Due,  List  of  Stamp  Duties, 
Public  Holidays,  Assessed  Taxes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  most  useful  information. 
In  4to.,  neatly  pnntcd  on  the  best  large 
thick  wove  post  paper.    Price,  sewed. 


3s.;   half-bound,  4s.;   fine  half-bouod, 
5s.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Italian  Tales ;  Tales  of  Humour,  Gal- 
lantry, and  Romance ;  beautifully  print- 
ed on  French  wove  paper,  and  illustrated 
with  16  original  designs  by  George  Cniik- 
shank.  Some  copies,  with  proof  plates, 
14s. 

Hurst  wood  ;  a  Tale  of  the  year  1715. 
In  three  vols  12mo.  16s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Forest ;  or.  Annals 
of  the  Housatonic.  A  New  England 
Romance.  3  vols.  168.  6d. 

Herwald  de  Wake ;  or,  The  Two 
Apostates,    A  Romance.    2  volt.  ISs. 

Koningsmarke,  the  I<ong  Finne.  8 
vols.  12ma  ISs. 

The  Stranger's  Grave.    12mo.  6Ib. 

POETRY. 

Don  Juan.  Cantos  the  Twelfth,  Thlr- 
teentli,  and  Fourteenth. 

Mary  Stuart ;  a  Tragedy. — ^The  Maid 
of  Orleans ;  a  Tragedy.  Fh)m  the  Ger- 
man of  Schiller ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor. By  the  Rev.  H.  Salvin,  M.  B. 
lOs.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes ;  or,  Mucruss 
Abbey,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos;  with 
Expkinatory  Notes,  from  the  best  and 
most  approved  authorities.  By  Miss  Lu- 
by.    10s.  6d. 

The  Pilgrim's  Tale ;  a  Poem.  By  C. 
Lockhart    6s. 

The  Nun;  a  Poetical  Romance.  ln,4IA. 

The  Count  Arezzi ;  a  Tragedy.  7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  second  Series  of  Sermon^  Doctrinal 
and  Practical,  adapted  to  the  Service  of 
particular  Sundays.  By  the  Rer.  James 
Aspinall,  A.M.  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Curate  of  Rochdale.  8vo.  Ss. 

Canon  of  Scripture  Vindicated.  The 
absurd  hypothesis  that  Euselnus  of  Cm- 
sarea  was  an  Editor,  or  Corrupter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  exposed  a  second  time. 
With  an  Appendix,  in  defence  of  the  au- 
thor's Eighth  Bampton  Lecture  against 
the  Strictures  in  a  Work,  entitled  **  Pa- 
laeoromaica."  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fal- 
coner, M.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Cofpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors,  indu- 
dmga^oice  Collectioii  of  Letters,  (some 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Newton,  never  be- 
fore published,)  original  Poetry,  and  a  Se- 
lection of  Texts  on  various  Subjects.  By 
the  author  of  "  Miscellaneous  Thoughts." 

Short  Sermons  to  Children.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  Mbiister  of 
Albion  Chapel,  Moorgate.  2b.  6d. 

Tlie  General  Connection  and  Harmony 
between  the  Laws  and  Religion ;  a  Ser- 
mon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Chester,  before  the  Judges  of  the  As- 
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size,  on  Sunday,  August  24^,  1823.  By 
George  Henry  Law>  D.  D.,  f.  R.,  and 
A.  S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

A  Present  for  the  Convalescent;  or, 
for  tho$e  to  whom,  itis  hoped,  some  Re- 
cent Affliction  has  been  attended  with  a 
Divine  Blessing ;  aAd  for  New  Converts 
to  Religion  in  general.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Fry.  4s. 

An  Examination  of  certain  prevailing 
Opinions  on  some  of  the  fundamental 


Monthhf  Liit  of  New  Pnhlicaiions.  T35 

boards.  Also  may  be  had  Vol.  I.,  with 
numerous  Engravings  in  4to.  1^4, 146. 6d. 
Travels  into  Chili  over  the  Andes,  in 
the  years  1820  and  1821;  with  some 
Sketches  of  the  production  and  Agricul- 
ture, Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Inhabitants, 
History,  and  otiier  Features  of  America, 
pai-ticularly  of  Chile  and  Arauca ;  illns- 
trated  with  30  Plates,  &c.  By  Peter 
Schmidtmeyer.   4to.   L.2,  28. 

Recollections  of  the  Peninsula,  con- 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  a  course  of    taining  Sketches  of  ■  the   Manners  fmd 
Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Sharpe,  M.  A.,  &c.  Third 
edition.  8vo.  5s.  sewed. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa.  By  William  J.  Burchell,  Esq. 
With  a  large  and  entirely  tiew  Map,  and 
a  Hundred  and  Sixteen  coloured  and 
Black  Engravings.  Vol.  II.  L.4, 14s.  6d. 


Character  of  the  Spanish  Nation.  By 
the  author  of  "  Sketches  in  India."  Se- 
cond edition.  8vo.   8s. 

Sicily,  and  its  Islands.  From  a  com- 
plete Survey  undertaken  by  order  qf^  the 
Lords  Comniisdoners  of  Hie  AdmiraUyy  by 
Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  Ii.N.  With  four- 
teen Plates,  beautifully  engraved  by  Da- 
niell.  4to. 
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Percy  Mallory.  By  the  Author"  of 
"  Pen  Owen."     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

St  Jobnstouu ;  or,  John  Earl  of  Gow- 
rie ;  a  Scotch  historical  Novel.  3  vols. 
i2mo.  L.l,  Is. 

The  Spae-Wife ;  a  Tale  of  the  Scottish 
Chronicles.  By  the  Author  of  "  Annals 
of  the  Parish,"  "  Ringan  Gilhaize,'*  &c 
3  vols.  12mo. 

St  Ronan*s  Well.  By  the  author  of 
"  Waverley,*'  "  Quentin  Durward,"  &c. 
3  vols,  post  octavo. 

Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  comprising  the  Pirate,  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
and  Qiientin  Durward.  7  vols.  8vo. 
L.4,  4s. 

The  New  Calliope,  No.  I. ;  being  a 
selection  of  British,  and  occasionally  Fo- 
,  reign  Melodies,  newly  arranged  for  the 
Piano-forte,  and  engraved  on  copper  by 
John  Beugo;  with  "Vignettes  to  each 
Song.     To  be  continued  quarterly.  78. 

Caius  Gracchus,  a  Tragedy;  as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury- 
lane.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  Esq. 
author  of  "  Virginius.*'     3s.  6d. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  preached  before 
the  Congregation  at  St  John's  Church, 
Glasgow.  By  Uie  Rev.  Thomas  Chalm- 
ers, D.D.  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Parts  I.  to  X.  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
or  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  witti  such  foreign  Works  as  have 
been  translated  into  English,  or  printed 
in  the  British  Dominions ;  including  also 
a  copious  Selection  from  the  Writings  of 
the  most  celebrated  Authors  of  all  Ages 
and  Nations.    By  Robert  Watt,  M.D. 

A  Monitor  to  Families  ;  or.  Discourses 
•     Vol.  XIV. 


on  some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  '6i  Do^ 
mestic  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  BelC- 
rage,  Minister  in  Falkirk.  7s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  No. 
CLXI,  for  December. 

An  Elementary  Cempendium  of  Phy- 
siology for  the  use  of  Students.  By  F. 
Majendie,  M.  D.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  Notes,  &c.  By  E.  Milligan, 
M.D.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ;  or  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscella- 
neous Literature.  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London,  Sec. 
1^  S.  Edinburgh,  &c  &c. ;  with  the  as- 
sistance of  gentlemen  eminent  m  Science 
and  Literature.  Vol.  XVI.  Part  II.  4to, 
11.  Is. 

The  Voice  of  Facts,  from  the  Convent 
of  Saint  Joseph,  Ranelagh,  Dublin.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fiiilaysoti,  A.M.  18mo. 

Father  Clement.  A  Roman  Catholic 
Story.  By  the  author  of  "  Decision." 
24mo.  4s.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  Antiquarian  and  Histo- 
rical Notes.  By  R.  O.  Jennoway.  8vo. 
9s. 

Transactions  of  the  Medico- Chirurgi- 
cal  Society  of  EdinburgJ I.     8vo.     18s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin.  By  the  Rev.  Jobu  Cormack, 
Minister  of  Stow*     12nio.    5s. 

Supplement  to  Morrison's  Dictionary 
of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol. 
L.Part  L  4to.   1 5s. 

Metaphorical  Sketches  of  the  New 
and  Old  Systems.  With  Opinions  on  in- 
teresting Subjects,  by  Abraham  Combe, 
Edinburgh.  2s. 
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EDINBURGH — Dec.  10. 
Wheat.         I         Barlej.         I  Oats.  I    Peue  ft  Banu. 
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Taeidag,  Dec.  9. 
to  Os.  6d.  Quaitem  Lo*f  .  .  Oi.  Sd.  to  Oc  Od. 
Os.  3d.  to  Os.  Gd.  New  Fotaloes  (28  lb.)  Os.  Od.  to  Os.  8d. 
Os.  7d.  loOs.  9d.  FieshButtd,  per  lb.  Is.  2d.  to  Os.  Od. 
0&  3d.  toOs.  6d.  Salt  ditto,  per  stoni  Ifis.  Od.  bt  18».  Od. 
Os.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  Ditto,  per  tb.  .  .  Is.  Od.  to  Oi.  Od. 
6s.  6d.   to  7b-    Od.     Eggs,  per  do^ea      .    1*.    Od.  to  Oh     Od. 


HADDINGTON — Dec.  12. 


WlieU.  I       Bailey.         I 

l■^  ....34i.  Od.     l«^ s.  Od. 

2d,  ....33a.  Od.     2d, a.  Od. 

3d 32s.  Od.     3d, s.  Od. 


Oats.         I         Pase.  I         B«MW.   - 

Iili  ...20a.  Od.     1st,  ....<ls.  Od.  Ist,  ....«■.  Ol. 

3d, IBa.  Od.     2d 19s.  Od.  2d,  19>.  Od. 

3d,  ....IBs.  Od.    3d 17s.  Od.  3d,  ...17>.  M. 


Wlieat.  I       Badcf. 

1st,  ...  31s.  Od.  1 1st,  ...  25s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  27s.  Od.  2d,  ...  23s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  253.  Od.  I  3d,  ...  209.  Od. 

Average  Pricet  of  Com  in  Englaiii  and  Wa}ei,from  the  Setvrni 
ended  Dec.  6. 

Whnt,  611.  lOd.— Barlcf,  38l  M.— Oiti,  Tli.  7<1.— Rl^  3it.  Od.— Bniiu,  Mu  Si^-Pema,  Sta.  U 
London,  Com  Exchange,  Dec.  8.  Liverpool,  Dee.  9; 


Oats.  I         Fuse.  I       Bcana. 

..  20s.  Od.  1 1st,  ...  ISi.  6d.     1st, ...  —a.  Od. 

..  18s.  Od.     2a,   ...  — s.  Od.     id, a.  Od. 

16a.  Od  I  3d,  ...  — a.  Od.  I  3d, a.  Dd. 


1SSS;3 


M«iaUfM^,itl$r. 


CourH  <tf  Sxehtmgt,  Dte,  »  A  lyiWmfam,  H  i  a  C.  F.  DMo  M  rf^t,  lliIV: 
RotterdoD,  19  i  4.  AiUmtp,  IS  t  6.  Bndrai^  S7^  ■■  --AlWw,  S?  ■  9.  Pub,  S 
d.  right,  2& :  70.  KUo  25  i  90.  Bootdeuu,  25 1 90.  Fnnkftnt  en  the  Uaine,  la7< 
Pet(nbaKb,p«tUa.81:S.  U:  Beriin,7:  IO.Ti«m,10ilS  ^.jto.  TriMte,10i  U 
^.jlo.  M»aM,9^.  Cadis,  S6.  BOIx*,  St.  BatcdoM,  SH.  8«TinB,Sa.  OibMl- 
ur.  Mi.  Lt^bam,  46).  0«h>,  431.  Toiicc  17  >  ML  Hdt*;  4B.  .N^Im,  38}. 
Faleima,U7.  Iwbon,  S2.  Oporto,  52.  Rio  JaoBiv,  49.  BihiB,fil.  IJaUin,  9^ 
per  cent.    Cork,  9|  per  ccnL 

.Price*  tf  G«U  OMJ  SUver,  per  «» — Fcnia  ooU,  in  iMn,  £3  i  1?  i  6(U  Nnr 
Doubloaos,£8ilSi'Od.    New  Dolkn,  4»  9£    ^vn  In  but,  wod.  0>.  Dd. 
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n,  R.  Kaxbim,  Haithuinbariui<, 

BD^-^ommoiij  Topc-UAker. 
,  T.  &J.offl^,B»dH(aet 

CanMrtntTy,  iropaiaiifar. 


]d.^^n^diln, 


C.  Soulhnniiton,  csblnM-nuiker. 

.  Plymooth,  ahii^buildn. 

..  w.  Sumy^ReoC  Strand,  merchi 


HuDBi'  S.  B.  Fiimlval'i-iiui,  broker. 
.    Hamage,  Sir  G.  Chatham-place,  mcrdiant. 

Hmb^'w.'  ChailcHM^Wdltou  BoqlMI, 


a,  T.  Carllilc,  tnm^ndn. 


Lopgton,  J.  ,^ — 


J.St  PhiTi  Chmh-yifd,  li«hB 
FM,e.(ailJ.Oi  -     -'     -      - 


Wood,  T.  BnWua,  aOnBk 


OiUdplB,  Colin,  Rierckonl  in  Glju^ow  i  a  9d 
Ttiliml  DO  Olb  Deiwmlwc. 


1,  JwD,  mflidmit  i 

,  Ai^^itf,  tqbiM , .-  

i,ClptiiiD Hector,  wool  indkBlpmeichaat,      Moffiil.  ^'■■■— , < — -> 

.   ODote,  liltador  llok  in  9t1i  DHCinbor. 

Uunn,  Hiuli,  •fUtdsda,  Biiln«^ii|lliiliil,  War,  wmism.iliecpsiiii  cMUedeiJerin 

.  EdlaW^  miHhof  B«!  s  dividciiil  «fb!i  Odi  Jon 

P— Ml,  John,  madimt  1«  BaiMog.  Wylle.  WiUiam,  ths  daxsued,  nunufiicl 

gat,  Willtm.  iiimAmK to <1linw».  PaiiWi  * foutOi  and  OdeJ  dividend  il 

Tbtua,  JinKaACo-nuntaaMiDlMUabiiigli.  December. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PBOMOTIONS,  &e. 

rO.        TltiariIm.3:.Timii,  h.'p.lt.W.  t.  U                OjKTDekv,  Ul  bTV>*Ua  Bai- 

Ru.  Lkut.  Col.  Id  tlw  Aubt,  U  .oc^kob.                 .                 to. 

Ott-ltm  tS                UTdl&t,  Ai  *iHli<L«Dd,r&Adl. 

fe  GdJ.  Coc  ud  Sub-Lt.  Hm.  H.  M.  UptDD,  only                                     G  NO*. 

LI.b;F.  viMM«deT,pn^l<>OBt-  31                Boi&  A*.  NcO,   Ak    Siu.   *in 

C.  HoHBge,  Co.  Mid  Siib-Lt.  byp.  SaiHtMn, TOE.                       do. 


A  OoL  Sire.  Ainr.  K.C.B:  CU. 


*^dS  _ 

SDr-Gdi.    Lt.BciUin.Ad].TlaTowtl,iM.A4.  Tice On.  N. SiBbut,  ds^ IS OtL 

onl;                                 e  ITdt.  41                 Lt.  Cnla,  (Km  11  Di.  C*pL  b*  p. 

7                  VM.  3u».'AD4fnoD,  Amn  h.  p.M  lioe  Jatmon,  mdibIM        Spdo. 

nt.  vi  Snij.  Tke  WaMtt,  S««d     S7  .   -     .    .        .        

SuT.  rimd(0,'  bnpi  70  P.  / 


Sgig.Tt'Rottettt,  (hjmlSF.  Surg,  I,  dnf,  b»    ■  ■  ■  -i8»i 

vice ChERDildg, b.  p.  3DOcL     70  Ai. Siirg.Bi|liet>wi,fci»iigTy.  1' 

Cor.  PUtilde,  Lt-lby  p.  rtseCiole,  Kan.>lw>taadALl Ql.    ilio 


t.  C<di«iDa.  Ci^lljr-p.  ilegitaT, 


n«.  Sen.  Ha).  Wbltf ,  Qua.  Muta.  J.  BtnT- Kn*- IV>  '  do. 

vkcBi^df^    '  to.  II  UVatahbomCuaCarnLtTka 

Lt.  Line,  Cipl.  bj  tk  rice  PBttn,  ntmo,  h.  p. «T.  Tnot. 

ret.  SNoT.  TS  SndTSai.  Bpllwi,  frgta  b.  n  Bnx 

n.  HTdeTCor.bTP.  do.  B«  C^M;  CralM,  If4- 14  ^  tM  Arte, 

T..  r-™,  Bi_i  o.findeleur,|[.C.8.  pMm.  "^         SNn.' 


Gren-Gdi.    Bt  M«J.  Hon.  R,  ClBIient."ciipt!  W.  E.a»l«Udi,»ia,|ltp^''.?Sb 

ud  Lt.  CoL  bj  p.  vtce  Fb^,  ret.        IT.  L  R.    Lt.  mriiM,  Mm  K 'p.  iTMmE* 

*S^  "  ■ "    ""^ ~  " 


iLLUff.     wda, 


'  !'aj.WSI'.*""^AK; 

ii4A,B«ninnMb  Inn  k  p>  U'- 1^ 


Jppointmtnli,  Fromottotu,  i^e. 


Colltn..fr™li.p.»6F.    do. 

FQUiBTgUirh-P-MF. 
AadR.  Suij.  M'^intock,  (nm  I  D 
Surg.  Tedlie,  h.  p.  m  T. 

Heiignatioaj  und  iiriir« 

Nicholli,  ftum  h.  p.  31  F.  <lo. 

MiJ.  Gen.  flK.  Clubot.  Ute  or  i  F 
CoL  H.  P.  L'EnoingB,  Klng'i  Coun 
Lieut  CdL.  PMkETCiem.  oJfc 
Cspt,  PattDD,  1»  Di. 

J..  Surg.  Keoghoe,  ftom  h.  p.  MF. 

L  Beul^om  h.  p.  t  Gn.  Bn.  U.  do. 

Li^L  S^'lberiind,  W  F. 

Appointmtnt  Cancelled. 
Capt.  JohzuoOj  11  F> 

-    OBI.  Sir  A.  rurlngton,  Bi,  Rc^.  AM.  Dlisotai 

ataerti  dT  ihe  Ftldd  Ti^,  Dap.  BUcfcbaUb 

Kent.  SSat.iaU- 

Barclay,  lata  of  Rof-  Kvivm,  TuMon, 

Unit.  Genenl  Pedi*,  But  India  C3oib^  Sair. 

Hij.  Gen.  Stmii[t,late(<IitF.  E<Untiunh,  Bn.  li 

..^»^^  Dunnd,  Eau  India  Camp-  5rv.  Vort 

St  Georjw.  Ea.t  laiUet,  «  Det  IBM, 

CqI.  Udtacke,  h.  p.  104  P.  SI  Out. 

ChlcheHet,  Cardigan  MU.  MOW. 

Lieut.  Col.  M       ,  8     F.  G  .  n^. 

Eiirla/AthlonE,ta.p.9fiF. 

SirU.  Grant,  K.C.B.  b.  p.  Poitu*! 

Serv.  MacKrach,  near  Granmn,  Xf  Oet^ 
Capt.  LeDDOD.  h.  p.  R.  Wage,  Tialn,  U  Oct. 
Keil;  h.  p.  BO  F.  ClaSnixe,  Vw^^ 

Gardiner,  b.  p.  89  P.  lakiWDttll,  Ml 


Rellly,  from  h.  p.  6  On.  B 
iKcBBB,  from  h.p.  T*  F.  d 


Aa.  Surg.  do.  10  Satk, 


"r 


,-..,,                                  —  Huntj  h.  p.  Vorl 
Utiattaelicd.  xjtaiMinl.li.  d.  i 


HIM.R.F. 


Cbabol, 


Haipiftl  Staff.  Bowta,  61  F.  1.  of  Wi^t, 

^  -^  Hon.  F.  Laicellea,  fiT  F.  Lvidon. 

Cbrke,  prom.  3  . 

As.  Surg.  CliirOtd,  ftom  ~ 


Msgi»Ih,  from  h.  p, 

Hoap.  At  Gallafher,  from  h.  : 

Aa.  Tice  LoUBh,  b.  p. 
J.  WjUe,  Hoip.  AS.  vice  NeUI 

Eschanget, 

a.  Popbam,  from  34  F.  with  Lt.  CoL  Fie- 


mine,..., „™™™. ,.,. 

Major  Jonson,  from  S3  F.  wllh  H^Jot  Allep,  h.  p.  Andism,  b.  b  gt  F. 

BL  M^. Mapkworth,  from  13  Dr.  rec.  dlff.  wilt  —  Pallon,  lattS  Vet!  fio. 

"--i!.  Heyman,  h.  p.  S  Dr.  F,fy,  b.  p.  Roll'J  Begt. 

Webb,  from  BiBr  Brig.  do.  Titb  Ci4>(iiia  BobeitBon,  SUiUag,  Mil 


Dougbty,  do.  19  oA. 

~  AlUuD,  of  late  1  Vet.  Bn.  Jadbincb,  Ncmh 
Bilton.  10  ae^ 

Uwmen,  h.  p.  3  Dr. 

Cranfaid,  b.  p.  1  F.  Lambeth,  M  Sept. 

DadlEl,  h.  p.  11  F.  Whcelock,  Chribbi, 

UOet. 

Daig,  b.  p.  IS  F.  Sept. 

Bui,  h.  p.  is  F.  K  Ad, 

Donald  Campbell,  h.  p.  n  F.  »  Nor. 

MuUtein,  ta.  p.  G5F.  Anc. 

Uuaeke,  h.  p.  ee  F.  IOJhIt. 

DulF,  b.  p.  Gf  F.  IrieotHui,  ttOat. 

"    ■"■      1,  Si.p.  7"  "  

b.bM£ 
P.%F. 


ipL  Webb,  from  Rjflr  Brig,  do.  wlih  Ci4)iiua      BobeitBon,  SUillog,  Mil,  Edinburgh,  U  dot. 

loirith  Lieut.  Todd,      -^' Chpn^"b."' 78  &.       "  UDlb 


—  Smith,  from  4  Dr.  a.  do.  with  Lieut  Naab, 

—  Crayjon,  from  IS   F.    with   Lieut.   Ham- . ...,  ^ 

mOBd,  h.  n.  81  P.  Mgd.  tsim.  Surg-  CmikDpIT, 
-M'Leoclfrom  MP.  wtlb  Lieut,  O'Brien,^  Leg, 


€hap.  PuMo,  h- 1 

Qu.  MjUt.  Bull.  Ti  ur-  vui.,  tt  uo. 

— Andrewi,  h.  p.  li  F.  M  Jn. 

DeVDO  Milit. 


SuK.  Dunn,  Ayr,  Mint 

Comet  Cuiudivname,  from  5  Dr.  O-  rec.  dlK —  SwTAMlatEitrg.  Roailtei,  Pnme, 

Eiulgn  Young,  fnnn  IT  P.  wlth'Eongn  Farwdl,      AailH  Suig.  DutiI,  b.  p.  1  U.  ln£ 

31  F.                                                                         J30VU  Leg- 
Michel,  ftom  IT  P.  nith  EulgD  Sleatoi.  60  P.      Sep.  Puti.  Shenbi,  b.  p. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

BIRTHS.  tj.  In  George'aSquaie.Mn  Captain  BQi&mile, 

'  Pgb.  3.     AI  SuTat,  the  Lady  of  Edward  Giant,  of  a  daughter, 

Efq.oflbeCi'il  Service,  Bombay  Eilabliabmcnt,  Ocf.  30.  At  Coponhagen,  the  Cooaott  erf  Prince 

hT  s  mo.  WUUvn  of  Hnae,  of  a  dauchtai. 

s\  At  Hadrai,  the  Ladyof  J.  Hadeod,  Eiq.of  31.  AtBi]aaiiioon,theLady of JanMaCaiHgy, 

a  Bon.  Eh.  of  a  datigbtar. 

Ang.  \e.    At  Mount  Allag,  Janutci,  the  Lady  Nov.  7.  At  Brechin,  the  Lad;  ef  John  Gulhiic, 

of  Hlnton  .Spalding,  Eiq.  M,  l>.  nf  a  daughtei-  I»l.  bankw,  of  a  daughlar. 


i8d3*;] 


BegUter. •^-Births,  Marriagttf  and  Deaths, 
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7.  In  York  Flaoe*  Londoii.  theLady  of  Joieph 
Hume,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Oatfidd,  East  Lothum,  Mn  Alex.  Bum. 
of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Crook,  near  Stirling,  Mrs  Mickiog,  of 
twinaoDB. 

12.  At  Portnnouth,  the  Lady  of  Major<}eneral 
Sir  James  Lyon,  K.  C.  B.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cargen,  the  Lady  of  William  Stotbert, 
Esq*  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Belmont,  the  Lady  of  Mathew  Fortescue, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

15.  Lady  Dunbar  of  Boath,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Greenbank,  near  Glasgow,  Mn  W.  D. 
Blair,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Clarke  of  Comrie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  William  Young,  Great  King  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Wheatfleld  House,  the  Lady  of  Mark 
Sprot,  Esq.  of  Gamkirk,  of  a  daughter,  still-bom. 

16.  At  Greenock,  the  Lady  of  lieut-Colonel 
Douglas,  79th  Raiment,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Blackheath,  the  Lady  of  Captain  P.  H. 
Bridges,  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Shrubhill,  Leith  Walk,  the  Lady  of  John 
Mansfield,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

SO.  At  Hillbousefield,  Mrs  James  Borthwick,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Tod,  46,  Charlotte  Square,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

S5.  At  Larchgrove,  near  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Dr 
Morison,  of  a  son,  being  her  fifteenth  child. 

Lately,  In  Castle  Street,  the  Lady  of  QciUmA 
(XConnel,  75d  R^^imiai^  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAC^ES. 

Jan.  21.  At  Googry,  East  Indies,  Joseph  Wool- 
ley,  Esq.  asiistant-surgeon  2d  battalion  6th  R^- 
ment,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
W.  G.  Maxwell,  commanding  that  battalion. 

Feb,  8.  At  Bengal,  Thomas  Reid  Davidson,  Esq. 
of  the  Civil  Service,  to  Helen  Eliaa,  eldest  dauidi- 
ter  of  Lieut-Colonel  J.  Paton,  Commissary-Ge- 
neral in  BengaL 

June  />.  At  Bombay,  Donald  Smith  Young,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Medical  Ser- 
▼iee,  Madras  Establishmoit,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Campbell  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Dal- 
migavie,  Inverness-shire. 

July  14.  (O.  S.)  At  St  Petersburgh,  Colin 
CampbeUSawers,  Esq.  merchant,  St  Petersburgh, 
to  Miss  Marjory  Forman,  of  that  city. 

Oct.  17.  At  Kingsburgh,  Jsle  of  Skye,  the  Rev. 
Roderick  M'Leod,  minister  of  Brackadale,  to 
Miss  Ann  M 'Donald;  and  on  Nov.  2d,  George 
Gun,  Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  McDonald,  bou 
daughters  of  D.  M 'Donald,  Esq.  of  Skeabost. 

25.  At  Sheriff  Mill,  near  Elgm,  Alex.  Suther- 
and,  Esq.  Rose  Valley,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Jtdm 
Innes,  Elsq. 

27.  At  Denbie,  Thomas  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Lon- 
don, to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Lieut-Colonel 
Carruthers  of  Denbie. 

30.  At  Wandsworth,  Archibald  Montgomery 
Maxwell,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  Mary, 
third  daughter  of  John  Falconer  Atlec,  Esq.  of 
West  Hill  House,  Wandsworth. 

Nov.  1.  James  Webster,  Esq.  of  Balmuir,  For- 
farshire, and  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ramsav,  of  Mark  Lane. 

3.  At  Bush  House,  Fisherrow,  Lieut  Patrick 
Kerr,  Royal  Navy,  to  Helen,  daughter  <rf  Mr 
Robert  Mitchell,  wood-merchant 

4.  In  Castle  Street,  Lieut  Heniy  Steele,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Captmn  John  Stenhouse,  of  the  20th  Regi- 
ment  or  Foot. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mr  James  Gibson,  to  Mary 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Somer- 
ville,  Esq.  surgeon  there. 

6.  At  Barossa  Place,  Perth,  Mr  William  Wilson, 
bookseller,  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  White,  Esq. 

10.  At  Mary-le-bone  Church,  London,  Walter 
Stevenson  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Inchmarlo,  Kin- 
cardineshire, to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Mathison,  Esq. 

—  At  Stirling,  John  Telford,  Esq.  cashiered 
the  Stirling  Bank,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  of  GLcnny,  late  Provost  of 
Stirling. 

12.  AtPolmally  Glen,  Urquhart,  Invemesa^hire, 
Sir  Charles  Chambers,  one  of  the  Judges  of  th« 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicaituxe  at  Bombiy,  to  Isa- 


bella, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  MiO<*  Wm. 
Wilson,  of  Polmally. 

—  James  BwWe,  M.  D.  to  EUaa,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Speare,  Esq.  of  Millbank, 
Cheshire. 

15.  At  Auchindinny,  Mr  James  Ritchie,  sta- 
tioner, Edinburgh,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  George  Lidifg,  paper  manufacturer  there. 

13.  Lieut-Cokmd  Colquhoun,  to  Magdalene, 
fourth  daughter  OH  John  Stein,  Esq.  ofKennet- 
pans. 

17*  Henry  Bellenden  Kcr,  Esq..  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  London,  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Cheshtmt,  Herts. 

19.    At  Staple  Grove  near   Taunton,    Major 

Stepney  Cowell,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  to 

Euphemia  Jemima,  eldest  daughter  of  General 

-  John  Murray,  and  sister  to  Mi^OT-General  Murray, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Demerara. 

24.  At  Glasgow,  Matthew  Fleming,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, to  Jane,  ddest  daughter  of  tiie  lateRobert 
Strang,  Esq. 

—  At  Kinnaber,  near  Montrose,  Vniliam  Smart. 
Eaq,  of  CononsyUi,  to  William,  daughter  to  R 
GiMon,  Esq. 

—  At  Millfield,  by  Leven,  Mr  Henry  Balfour, 
Durie,  to  Agnes,  eldest  dau^ter  of  Mr  Robert 
Bisset,  Millfield. 

25.  At  Glasgow,  Henry  Houldsworth,  jun.  Esq^ 
to  Helen,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Hamu- 
t(Mi,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Dolphingston,  MrSamud  Johnsttm,  Bar- 
bauchlaw,  to  Christisina  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Cunningham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Robertson,  mer- 
chant, Grangemouth,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of 
John  Charles,  Esq.  Sdennes  Street 

27.  At  the  Manse  of  Methlick,  James  Nicol,  Esq. 
advocate  in  Aberdeen,  to  Barbara,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  Allan,  minister  (tf  New- 
hills. 

29.  At  RankllloT  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
C.  Tweedie,  merdiant,  Leith,  to  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  Cunningham,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  on  Satur&y,  Sir  Abraham 
Elton,  Bart  of  Cleveden  Court,  Somerset,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  Castle  Stewart,  and  niece  of  Keametii. 
Earl  of  Seaforth. 

DEATHS. 

Dec.  8. 1822.  At  Canton,  Captain  Thomas  San* 
ders,  of  the  Orwell,  Indiaman. 

Feb,  II,  1823.  AtChunar,  Bengal,  Lieut  George 
Gordon,  of  the  21st  Regiment,  N.  I.  and  Fort 
Adjutant  at  Chunar. 

Mar.  20.  At  Fort  Marlborough,  Bencoolen,  the 
lady  of  Lieut-Colonel  M*bmes,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service. 

April  21.  At  Choadflnghow,  East  Indies,  Lieut. 
John  Hadaway,  24th  Native  Infantry,  Bengal, 
surveyor  of  Government  lands  in  Rochilcund, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  late  Patrick  Hadaway,  Esq. 

Aug.  30.  At  St  Thomas's  in  the  East,  Jamaica, 
Mrs  Monro  of  Novar. 

Oct.  3.  At  Rasay  House,  the  same  day  with  her 
brother,  James  M'Leod  of  Rasay,  Mrs  Martih  of 
Attadale. 

4.  At  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  in  Spain,  James 
Gordon,  Esq.  senior  partner  of  the  ola  established 
house  of  Gordon  dc  Co.  of  said  dty. 

11.  At  Auchtermuchty,  Mr  James  Bowes,  cui)> 
geon,  aged  74. 

16.  At  his  residence,  in  the  Royal  Arsenal* 
Woolwich,  Lieut-General  Bally  Willingtoo,  Colo* 
nel  Commandant  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery. 

19.  At  Perth,  Mrs  Hosack,  wife  of  Dr  Hoaack, 
physician  there,  latesui^eon  to  his  MiO^sty's  forces. 

m  At  EdiLnmrgh,  David  Rutherford,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  James  Rutherford,  minister  of 
Hownam. 

24.  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  William  Charles,  Jun. 

25.  At  Elie,  Fifeshire,  Dr  John  Croley,  late 
surgeon  to  the  Canadian  North-West  Company. 

—  At  Lynlish,  near  Granton,  Lieut  Cokmd  sir 
Maxwell  Grant,  K.C.B.  late  of  the  43d  Highland- 
eru. 

26.  At  Gremston  Lodge,  Yorkshire,  Mn  Ha^ 
gerston,  jun.  of  EUlin^iam. 

—  At  Muttonhole,  Mr  Robert  Renton,  tutam 
there. 

27.  At  Rink,  Mr  TImnum  Axxai,  fiaaaaer,  Cniic- 
erook. 
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28.  At  Stzomncfls,  Henry  Cruickshank,  Esq.  of 
Hoy. 

30.  Mary  Roper  Patoo,  youngest  daughter  of 
BIr  John  Paton,  builder. 

—  Suddenly,  Robert  Elliot,  Esq.  of  Pinnade- 
hill. 

31.  At  the  Hague,  of  i^plexy«  the  Earl  of 
Atholne. 

—  At  Newbigging,  MuBseUnu^,  Gi^itun  John 
ThOBQsoa,  late  of  the  G9th  r^ment. 

Nov.  1.  At  Altona,  Mr  H.  W.  Von  Gustenberg, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  German  Literature  and 
Poetry»  having  nearly  completed  his  88th  year. 

—  At  Invercsk,  Mrs  Taylor,  wife  of  Jomx  Tay- 
lor, Esq.  of  the  Exchequer. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Kennedy,  wife  of  James 
Kennedy,  Esq.  M.  D.  j^hysidan. 

—  At  Dumfiries,  Miss  Margaret  Lawrie,  young- 
er rister  of  the  late  General  bu:  Robert  Lawrie  of 
Maxwelton,  Bart. 

—  At  Nith  Bank,  Walter  Ritchie,  Esq.  late 
Lieutenant  11th  Light  Dragoons. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Wilscm,  writer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Spence,  solidtor  in 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotlano. 

3.  At  15,  London  Street,  Edinbur^,  Mr  John 
Wright,  merchant. 

—  At  the  Castlehill,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew 
Rodiead,  musical-instrument  maker,  in  the  tiGth 
year  of  lus  age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Rebecca,  second  daughter  of 
Mr  William  Boyd,  W.  S. 

—  At  Balb^no,  in  Kincardineshire,  Mrs  Ram- 
say, wife  of  C?aotain  Thomas  Ramsay,  half-pay 
14th  foot. 

—  At  Blackheath,  General  Sir  Anthony  Far- 
rington,  Bart  D.C.L.  commandant  of  Uie  ist  bat- 
talion royal  artillery,  and  director  general  of  the 
field  train  department,  aged  85 ;  he  had  been  in 
the  army  68  years,  and  was  the  oldest  ofhcer  in  the 
Briti^  service. 

4.  At  the  Manse  of  Urquhart,  Sarah  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith  of  Petty. 

—  At  New  Saughton,  John  Hojpe  Watson,  se- 
cond son  of  the  deceased  James  Watson,  Esq.  of 
Saughton,  aged  6  years. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robina,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr  Alexander  Douglas,  W.  S. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jane  Grant  Simpson, 
third  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  Esq.  late  captain 
in  the  27th  regiment  of  foot,  formerly  captam  in 
the  Inverness-shire  militia. 

—  The  Honourable  Frederick  Eden,  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Henley. 

—  At  Kettle  Manse,  Fife,  Helen  Moncrieff, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Barclay. 

—  At  London,  in  her  20th  year,  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
Quecnston,  Upper  Canada. 

—  At  Weymouth,  Coloael  Chichester,  of  Ar- 
lington, Devonshire. 

—  At  Berwick,  suddenly,  Mr  Henry  Richard- 
son, proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Berwick  Adver- 
tiser. 

—  Ann  White,  wife  of  John  Wigham,  jun. 
Salisbury  Ilond,  Edinburgh. 

6.  At  Falkirk,  Charles  Mackintosh,  Esq.  in  the 
28th  year  of  his  age. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Niel  Gow,  son  of  Mr  Na- 
thaniel Gow,  music-seller. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Jessy,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr  George  Stuart,  merchant  there. 

10.  At  Belfast,  the  Rev.  Josias  Alexander,  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregation 
there,  and  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  BeLfast 
Academy. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Axma,  eldest  da^ighter  of 
David  George  Sandeman,  Esq.  Springland. 

—  Mrs  Stewart  of  Aldcrston. 

—  Mr  Charles  Broughton,  W.  S.  accountant  in 
Edinburgh. 

11.  Robert  Lorimcr,  Es(|.  of  Holmhead,  resi- 
ding at  Kirklanii,  near  Soiuiuhar. 

—  At  Kingsbiims,  Mrs  Mtincrieif,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  David  Moncrit'fl"  of  Whitewells,  minister  of 
Redgorton. 

--  At  London,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Sibbald,  archi- 
tect and  builder. 


13.  At  Edinbiugb,  David  Forrest*  Siq.iolidtor 
in  the  Supreme  Courts. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ross,  widow  of  Hugh 
Ross,  Es(i.  of  Kersc.  . 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Murray,  baker. 

15.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Portmore»  aged  78. 

—  At  Jersey,  on  the  15th  insL  aged  45,  of  apo- 
plexy, John  Dumaresq,  Elsq.  his  Mi^csty's  Attor- 
ney-General, and  colcmel  or  the  1st  regiment  of 
militia  of  that  island. 

16.  At  Edinbuigh,  Henrietta,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  BarL 

—  At  Kirkdcn,  the  Rev.  William  MiUi«ui,  mi- 
nister of  that  i)arisli,  in  the  90th  year  of  nis  age, 
and  'li)th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Dumbarton,  Walter,  youngest  son  of  Mr 
Archibald  Colquhoun,  writer. 

—  At  Smcaton,  Lady  Buchan  Hepburn,  widow 
of  Sir  Gcoigc  Buchan  Hepburn,  BarL  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Excheouer  in  Scotland. 

—  At  Gla^ow,  Mr  Robert  Watson,  merdiant, 
aged  59. 

—  At  Balveny,  Captaui  A.  Cameron,  late  of 
the  Scots  Brigade. 

17.  At  Innexgellie,  Robert  Lumsdaine,  Esq.  of 
InneigeUie. 

—  At  Hexham,  EUzabeth,  in£ut  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  minister  of  ue  Pres- 
byterian Church  there. 

—  At  Port  Elliot,  John  Earl  of  St  Germans. 

—  At  Methvoi  Manse^  the  Rev.  John  Dowe, 
minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  78th  year  of  hit  age, 
and  51st  of  his  ministry. 

18.  At  14,  Geoise  Street,  Mrs  Turner,  fionnar- 
ly  residing  at  Newbattle. 

—  At  Ammondale,  a  seat  of  his  brother,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Buchan,~the  Richt  Hon. 
Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  K.  T.  third  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  Privy 
CounciUur  and  late  Lord  High  Chaucellor  of  Eng- 
land. His  liordship  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  by  tlic  Hon.  David  Montague  Erskine,  Ids 
eldest  son,  late  ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

19.  At  his  house  in  Queen  Street,  George  Kin- 
near,  Esq.  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

—  John  Wilson,  Esq  of  Cultershpglc,  merdumt 
in  Dundee. 

20.  In  Roxburgh  Street,  Robert,  aged  23,  third 
son  of  Mr  Adam  Anderson. 

—  At  his  house,  Huntftr-Squarc,  Mr  John  Fer- 
guson, clothier. 

— .  West  Bank,  Portobello,  Alexander,  fourth 
son  of  Mr  Alexander  Guthrie,  bookseller,  Edin- 
burgh. 

2LAt  his  house,  Trinity  Square,  London,  John 
Rodbuck,  Esq. 

'  22.  At  Libbcrton,  Mr  Robert  Johnstone,  late 
merclumt,  Port-Glasgow. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Marion  Bell,  wife  of  Mr 
Andrew  Steele,  of  Crosswoodhill,  W.  S. 

24.  In  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, Mrs  Bankes,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Member  fior 
Corse  Castle. 

— At  Greenbank,  near  Glasgow,  Mrs  Jane  Bruee 
wife  of  William  Davidson  Blair,  Esq. 

25.  At  Edinbun[h,  Mrs  Isabella  Cochrane,  re- 
lict of  Mr  James  Taylor,  Mound  Place. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Rooke  Geva,  infant 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Riddel,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Charles,  youngest  son  of 
Charles  Tawse,  Esq.  W.  S. 

27.  In  Graham  Street,  Robert  Barclay,  only 
son  of  Mr  John  Sim,  accountant  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland. 

Lately*  At  Petersburgh,  the  celebrated  Stei- 
belt.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
musical  oompoaitions ;  among  which,  is  the  fine 
opera  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  He  had  resided  for 
fifteen  years  in  St  Petersburgh,  and  acquired  a 
large  fortune. 

—  At  London,  Colonel  Lyon,  in  his  56th  year. 
He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  Captain  Lyon, 
of  the  Hcda,  recently  returned  £rom  the  North- 
em  Expedition. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Glammis,  on  the  23d  ult. 
Barbara,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Lyon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jean  Baillie,  a6,  Queen 
Street 
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Tweddale,  622 
Walker,  622 
Watts,  623 
Wemyss,  372 
White,  119 
Wishart,  372 
Wood,  119 
Young,  622,  741 
Yule,  119 

MAARIAGES. 

AUan,624 
AUison,  623 
Ainsiie,  373 
Anderson,  373 
Amot,  623 
Baillie,  624 
Balfour,  741 
Barr,  119 
Bayley,  373 
Bedford,  624 
Begbie,  741 
Berry,  623 
Briggs,  119 
Bremner,  373 
Brodie,  373 
Brunton,  119 
Buehan,  373 
Bushby,  623 
Calthorpe,  373 
Cameron,  373 
Campbell,  373 
Carson,  373 
Chambers,  741 
Charleton,  373 
Cockburn,  624 
Colqiihoun,  741 
Cowell,  741 
Cunynghame,  373 
Cust,  624 
Dassauville,  623 
Davidson,  373,  ib. 

741,  ib. 
Delisser,  373 
Dickson,  741 
Dobbie,  623,  ib. 
Donald,  119 
Donaldson,  373 
Dores,  624 
Dandas,  623 


iwux. 


*?»• 


Dmry,  119 
Elliot,  623  * 
Elton,  741 
I^ie,  373 
Fitzwiliiam,  873 
Fleming,  741 
Forrest,  373 
Franklin,  373 
Fraser,373,623;ib. 
Fyfe,  623 
Gardner,  623 
Garioch,  623 
Gibson,  373, 741 
Glover,  119,  623 
Grant,  623 
Gray,  119 
Grice,  119 
Gun,  741 

Hamilton,  373, 623 
Handyside,  624 
Harrison,  372 
Harvey,  373 
Harward,  119 
Helley,  373 
Henderson,  119 
Hill,  119,  623 
Hislop,  624 
Horsley,  623 
Houldsworth,  741 
Howden,  119 
Hurt,  623 
Hutton,  623 
Irving,  624 
Johnston,  741 
Kennedy,  119 
Kerr,  741,  ib. 
Kinnear,  119 
Laurie,  624 
Laseelles,  373 
Little,  373 
Logan,  373,  624 
Lothian,  119 
Luke,  119 
M' Arthur,  624 
M'Donald,  373 
M'Intosh,  623 
M'Kinnon,  373 
M'Laine,  623 
M'Lauchlan,    119; 

623 
M*Leod,  741 
M*Neill,  119 
M'Pherson,  373 
Martineau,  623 
Maxwell,  741 
Mercer,  372 
Milne,  372 
Mildmay,  623 
Mitchell,  119 
Monta^,  624 
Morant,  623 
Morris,  373 
Murray,  119,  373 
Nasmyth,  623 
Nichol,  741 
Nisbet,  119 
Niveson,  623  • 
Off,  373 


Orrock,  373 
Oscar,  373 

Playfeir,  624 
Poole,  373 
Porteous,  373 
Pott,  119 
Pursell,  623 
Purves,  372 
Ritchie,  741 
Robertson,  623 
Rule,  119 
Rutherford,  623 
Sandford,  372 
Sandon,  623 
Sands,  623 
Sawers,  741 
Scott,  37a  623 
Shenley,  623 
Sidmouth,  373 
Smart,  741 
Smith,  373.  ib.  624 
Sommerville,    119, 

623 
Somner,  119 
SUnford,  623 
Steele,  623, 741 
Steuart,  623 
Steven,  623 
Stevenson,  119,373 
Stewart,  119,  623 
Stirling,  623 
Sutherland,     373, 

741 
Telford,  741 
Thomson,  119,373, 

ib. 
Tweedie,  623,  741 
Waldegrave,  373 
Wallace,  623 
Webster,  741 
Whitehead,  624 
Williamson,  373 
Wilson,  741 
Wingfield,  623 
WooUey,  741 
Wylie,  372,  623 
Yorke,  372 
Young,  741 

DEATHS. 

Addington,  374 
Aitken,  625 
Allan,  373,  374 
Alexander,  742 
Anderson,  120,374, 

ib.  ib.  624,  742 
Arthur,  624,  742 
Arras,  741 
Ashbumham,  375 
Athlone,  742 
Baillie,  625,  742 
Bain,  626 
Bald,  624 
Balfour,  626,  ib. 
Balleny,  625 
Bankes,  742 
Barclay,  742 
Barnard,  374 
Barr,  3T4 


Bajne,  625 
Beat1ie,626 
Bell,  742 
Benton,  625 
Beresford,  374 
Bertram,  624 
Blackie,  120 
Bloomfield,  375 
Bond,  626 
Boog,  374 
Boswell,  374 
Bowen,374 
Bowes,  741 
Boyd,  742 
Bridges,  374 
Bric^ewater,  626 
Brotherston,  626 
Broughton,  742 
Brown,  374,  tb.  375, 

ib.  lb.  624,  626 
Bruce,  742 
Brydon,  624 
Buchanan,  120, 624 
Bums,  625»  626 
Burton,  120 
Cadell,  625 
Caithness,  376 
Cameron,  626,  742 
Campbell,  374,  ib. 

624,  ib.  ib.  625, 

ib. 
Cardigan,  120 
Carmichael,     375, 

625 
Carnegie,  626 
Carnot,  375 
Carss,  624 
Cathcart,  374 
Charles,  741 
Chiaramonti,  375 
Chichester,  742 
Chisholme,  120 
Christie,  120,  626 
Clark,  120,  ib.  624 
Clary,  375 
Cleghorn,  120 
Cochrane,  742 
Cockburn,  374 
Coldstream,  374 
Colquhoun,  742   . 
Coombe,  120 
Cornwallis,  875   . 
Craigie,  120 
Crawford,  120 
Croley,  741 
Cruickshank,  740 
Cundell,  120 
Cuningham,  375 
Curtis,  626 
Dalrymple,  626 
Dalzel,  374 
Dartmouth,  626 
Davidson,  120 
Davoust,  120 
Dawsoki,  ifO 
Dickson,  624 
Ditton,  376 
Doiff,  685 
0 


f  vcv 


jrwii;** 


Bongall,  624 
Douglas,  626,  742 
Dow,  742 
Doyle,  120 
Dreghorn,  374 
Drysdale,  375 
Duguid,  626 
Dumeresq,  742 
Dun,  625 
Duncan,  374. 626 
Dundas,  742 
Dunn,  626 
Dunstanville,  120 
Dussaux,  626 
Edmond9toune,374 
Elder,  374 
Elliot,  120,  742 
Erekine,  742 
Ewart,  626 
Falconar,  624,  625 
Farie,  120,  624 
Famliam.  374 
Farquhar,  374,  625 
Farqubarson,    120, 

626 
Farrington,  742 
Faulkner,  120 
Fenton,  625 
Ferguson,  742 
Finch,  625 
Fmlayson,  624 
Fisher,  375 
Fitzgerald,  374 
Fletcher,  120 
Fleming,  120 
Forrest,  742 
Forrester,  625 
Foulis,  120 
Fraser,  120,  625 
Fullerton,  625 
Gardner,  374 
Geddes,  373 
George,  374 
Gillespie,-]  20 
Gilmour,  625 
Gilchrist,  120 
Gordon,  120,  625, 

741,  ib. 
Gow,  742 
Gowan,  025 
Grahame,  373 
Grant,    120,    374^ 

626,  741 
Griffith,  375 
Grindlav,  626 
Guild,  626 
Gustenberg,  742 
Guthrie,  742 
Haddway,  741 
Ilaggorston,  74 1 
Hamilton,  625,02^, 

742    '    •■ 
Harvey,  C24 
Ila^ngs,  026 
Hay,  120,  ib.  374 
I 'cnderson,  624,  ib. 
Henley,  742 
Hepburn,  742 


Herries  625 
Hill,  120 
Home,  120,374 
Hope,  120 
Hopetoun,  370 
Honeyman,  626 
Home,  626 
Hosack,  741 
Howison,  375 
Hume,  375 
Hunter,  120,  626 
Hutchinson,     375^ 

625 
Inglis,  375,  626 
Innes,  625,  ib. 
IronFidc,  375 
Irving,  374 
Jameson,  375, 624, 

G26 
Johnstono,     624, 

626,  742 
Jones,  374 
Jopp,  G24 
Kellic,  620 
Kelso,  626 
Kennedy,  742 
Kerr,  374,  625 
Kinncar,  S74 
Kinloch,  625 
Kinnear,  742 
Kinnerslev,  375 
Kirkwood,  120 
Laing,  625 
Lamb,  625 
Lambton,  373 
LascellcR,  626 
LauTcnce,  375 
I^wrie,  374,  742 
Lawson,  375 
I^carmoiith,  626 
Ledwich,  375 
Lemeiiy,  626 
Leslie,  120,  ib.  374, 

624 
Liddle,  375 
Little,  375 
Lockhart,  120 
Longmore,  375 
Lorimer,  374,  742 
Louth,  120 
Lumsdainc,  742 
Lyon,  742,  ib. 
]\Iacadam,  374 
Mac  Allan,  120 
Macalpinc,  120 
Macallum,  625 
lM*Caman,  120 
M'Caul,  374 
M'Comish,  375 
M'Cormick,  375 
M*Farlanc,  626 
M*Gibbon,  374,  ib. 
M'Innes,  120,  741 
Mackintosh,  742 
M*liityre,  374 
Mackenzie,  374,  ib. 

625 
M*Laren,  625 


M'Lean,  084 
M'Leod,  626,  741 
Manners,  120 
Marshall,  625,  626 
Martin,  119,  741 
Mathew,  624 
Maxwell,  37^^  625 
May,  625 
Mead,  325 
MelHsh,  624 
Mill,  626 
Milne,  374 
Miller,    374,  624^ 

625 
^^llligan,  742 
Milroy,  624 
Mitchell,  626 
Moncricff,  742,  iU. 
Monro,  741 
Moodie,  626 
Morrison,  374^  626 
Mowat,  120 
Mowbray,  625 
Mudie,  624 
Miiir,  375 
Murray,     120,    ib. 

374,  ib.  624^  ib. 

742 
Napier,  376 
Neale,  375 
Newbigging,  626 
O'Donnel,  375 
Ogilvie,  120,  374, 

624,  626 
Ogle,  120 
Oliver,  374,  624 
Ollerenshaw,  626 
Orrock,  626 
Park,  119 
Paterson,  120,  624 
Paton,  742 
Pearson,   374,    ib. 

375 
Peat,  62^ 
Playfair,  375   , 
Plimer,  120 
Portmore,  742 
Powerscourt,  375 
Powlctt,  375 
Rae,  624 
Raeburn,  375 
Ramsay,  742 
Rayner,  625 
Reid,  375 
Ren  ton,  741 
Ricardo,  625 
Richards,  742 
Richardson,    374^ 

742,  ib. 
Riddel,  742r 
Ritchie,  742 
Robertson,  374,625 
Rochcad,  742 
Roebuck,  742 
Rolland,  624 
Ross,  120,626,742 
Roxburgh,  376 
Riimpenheim,  624 


Rptherford,  741 
Salisbury,  120 
Sanders,  741 
Sandeman,  742 
Scott,  120, 375b  642 
Sliade,  374 
Shenff,  126 
Shireffs,  374 
Sibbald,  742 
Sim,  626 
Simpson,  625^  626^ 

742 
Skene,  625 
Smith,  374v  625,  ib. 

ib.  742 
Somerville,  120  \ 
Spalding,  120 
Speid,  374  . 
Sprott,375  ■..,;.* 
Spcnce,  624^  7&\ 
Steibelt,  742 
Stewart,  742 
Stewart,  120^  374^ 

375,625 
St  Germans,  742 
Stirling,  374^  626 
Stoddart,  374^  ib. 

625 
Storraonth,  120 
Strachan,  120,  626 
Strang,  120 
Stuart,  742 
Surchen,  374  ' 
Taylor,  742 
Tawse,  742 
Templeman,  624 
Templeton,  626 
Tennant,  625 
Thomson,  120^  374^ 

ib.  742 
Trail,  120 
Troup,  120 
Tuliocfa,  624 
Turner,  742 
Urquhart,  374 
Vernon,  626 
Walker,  374^  374 
Wallace,    120,  ih, 

375 
Ward,  374 
Warrand,  624 
WateiboQse,  120 
Watson,  374,  S7^ 

626,  742;  ib. 
Watt,  374^  626 
Waugh,  375 
Webster,  626 
Weller,  375 
Whigfaam,  626 
Whyte,  375 
Wigham,  742    . 
Willington,  741 
Wilson,  374v  37^ 

624^626^742 
Winstanley,  624 
Wright,  628,  748 
Yeoman,  375 
Young,  694 


BOUND 
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